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THE COURSE OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION IN 1931-32. 

I. — The Structural Background of the Depression. 

In 1931, the world economic crisis entered on its third year, and as it de¬ 
veloped and spread to new countries and to branches of production and trade 
which, hitherto, had remained relatively immune, the nature of this phenomenon, 
unprecedented in its violence and its extension, became increasingly evident. 
Indeed, what at first may have appeared as a chance coincidence of cyclic depres¬ 
sions in both agriculture and the manufacturing industries, has now begun to 
assume a wholly different aspect. 

After having followed the course of the world crisis for a period of now 
over three years, one is driven to the conclusion that, at least in so far as the 
fundamental developments of the depression are • concerned, they cannot be 
fitted into any possible scheme of cyclic economic fluctuations. Cyclic fluctua¬ 
tions of various wave-length may, indeed, be responsible for the appearance of 
ripples on the surface of the main current of the depression, but the depression 
itself, which involves the headlong decline in prices and in economic activities, 
is a phenomenon of a different nature. The more one observes post-war economic 
developments, the more clearly one comes to realise the essentially structural 
nature of the crisis. Under many aspects, the economic organisation of the 
world to-day differs from the one which had existed before the war, and if economic 
life is to continue and to expand, it must adapt itself to changed conditions. 
The adaptation to changes in the structure of world economy is, however, a lengthy 
and difficult process, and while it slowly progresses maladjustments and friction 
are unavoidable. 

Examples of structural transformations in world economy, which follow 
on great technical and commercial revolutions and mark the beginning of new 
stages in economic and social development, are naturally few and far between. 
Moreover, hitherto, they have generally taken a considerable time, and the 
great industrial and commercial revolution which brought the present economic 
and social organisation into being had extended, from beginning to end, over a 
century. It culminated in the emergence, from an agglomeration of essentially 
isolated national economies, loosely linked together by a certain amount of 
international trade, of a system of world economy based upon a world market. 
This system was in itself the creation of the new industrial technique and rested 
on the rapid transport of bulky commodities by rail and by sea, on large-scale 
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factory production for world-wide sale, on an international currency assured by 
tlie universal adoption of the gold standard, and on the free international move¬ 
ment of goods, capital, labour and enterprise. This economic system, which 
was evolved in the course of the prolonged depression of the closing quarter 
of the nineteenth century, by the time the World War brought it to an end, was 
still vigorously growing and extending its hold over new continents. Expansion 
was the vital need of this system, and the existence of a world market was for 
it a necessity and provided it with a safety valve by allowing any national over¬ 
production to be distributed over a wide area and thus absorbed, without permit¬ 
ting local gluts to develop into prolonged depressions The system of world 
economy was equipped with an industrial, commercial and financial machinery 
which it had evolved in accordance with its requirements, and which generally 
insured its reasonably smooth working. Barring certain exceptions in the case 
of industries of special national importance, the principle of international division 
of labour, ensuring possibly high net returns on the capital and labour invested 
in production, was followed, even if unconsciously. 

In the present case, stupendous technical and economic changes were 
crowded in the space of less than two decades. The accident of the World War, 
following on the rapid succession of technical inventions, and itself giving a 
strong impetus to their development and their practical application, has so much 
precipitated a process which, otherwise, would have taken many } r ears to develop, 
that the economic system was allowed no time in which gradually to assimilate 
the innovations. 

In our review of the agricultural situation in 1030-31 (i), while discussing 
the origin and nature of the present w r orkl crisis, we have pointed out liow fat 
the world, since the wa r , had travelled away from its former economic organ¬ 
isation. Recalling what had been said there of the causes responsible for the de 
pression, one can realise that, considered as a w'hole, they really involve very 
far-reaching changes in the structure of world agriculture, industry, trade and 
finance. In order that clearer insight may be gained into the developments 
which took place in the course of 1031-32, and which resulted from the gradual 
accumulation of maladjustments and strains in the economic system, a brief 
outline of at least the most important stiuctural changes in world economy will 
be given below. 

If we consider the present structure of world economy as a stage in the 
process of structural transformation and adaptation, we shall see that it had 
been reached by a process in which three successive groups of structural alter¬ 
ations have been superimposed upon each other. Indeed, in the pre-war eco¬ 
nomic system there were going on certain processes of change generated in the 
natural course of technical and economic evolution, which, in the course of time, 
were bound to modify its organisation. These changes, due to the normal 
growth of the social organism, became eventually incorporated in the post-war 
economic system. Superimposed upon them, and sometimes accentuating their 

lb Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, January 193J, and “ The Agri- 
t'uUmul Situation in 19*0-31 ", Chapter I. 
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effects, sometimes calling counter-tendencies into being, came the structural 
changes produced by the war and by its immediate consequences, political, 
financial and economic. Finally, during the post-war period, and especially since 
the beginning of the present crisis, new influences came into play, which, in their 
turn, brought about structural changes in the economic system. 

Technical invention and the large-scale investment of capital in the indu¬ 
strial development of countries hitherto essentially agricultural, were the two 
features of pre-war economy which have, probably, exercised the most powerful 
influence upon the structural evolution of modern economic organisation. The 
development of the internal combustion engine, especially in connection with 
road transport and haulage, as well as that of the industrial utilisation of elec¬ 
trical power, date from the beginning of the twentieth century, but have been 
enormously stimulated by the war, which raised them to the position of decis¬ 
ive factors in the transformation of the economic system. When, before the 
war, the countries possessing large surpluses of capital invested it abroad, and 
especially in overseas countries and in the Hast, in the development of new 
industries based upon the natural wealth and the laboiir resources that were 
available there, they prepared the way for the shifting of the centre of gravity 
of industrial production and trade towards the East and the Western hemisphere, 
which was one of the effects of the war. Indeed, with so large a part of indus¬ 
trial Europe, which was still indisputably the " workshop of the world ” in 
1914, put more or less out of action by the outbreak of hostilities, and then 
having had to concentrate upon the production of war material and other 
necessaries, the young industries of Japan, India and some other Pat stern coun¬ 
tries, not to speak of those of America, were given a powerful impetus and 
gained a footing in markets which, hitherto, had depended on imports from 
Europe. The war over, it was not easy for the former belligerent countries to 
regain their position in the markets thus temporarily lost, the more so that 
their competitive power was seriously weakened by the financial legacy of the 
war, which tended greatly to increase their costs of production. The war, 
indeed, greatly accelerated the process of growth of industries, the foundations 
of which were laid by the investment policy of the preceding decades, in other 
parts of the world. An example of this development was the iron industry of 
British India, the output of which had increased more than fourfold during the 
decade following 1914. The cotton industry of India and Japan is another. On 
the morrow of the war, the addition of the output of these newly developed 
industries in other parts of the world to the restored or even increased pro¬ 
ductive capacity of European industrial countries, was bound to create diffi¬ 
culties and to cause serious dislocations in the currents of international trade. 

The development of the internal combustion engine in its application to 
road transport had manifold consequences, the combined effects of which are 
little short of revolutionary. It not only diminished the traffic on railways and 
their earning capacity, but had other important effects as well, industrial and 
financial. Financially, it deprived railway securities, one of the most import¬ 
ant pre-war forms of capital investment, of much of their former attraction. 
Industrially, it diminished the need for new railway lines, which in many cases 



could be replaced by roads, and thus reduced the demands made by railway 
construction upon the iron and steel industries. Besides, the development of 
motor transport brought to the front two industries which, hitherto, had been 
relatively of minor importance, but now came to occupy a place beside iron 
and coal both on the capital market and in the evolution of colonial and 
international policy. Mineral oil and rubber, as key industries in modern civil¬ 
ization, owe their position to the progress of the internal combustion engine. 

Considered from the agricultural point, of view, the rapid development of 
mechanical road transport was also an event of vast significance. Its two 
effects most important ior the structure of th? agricultural industry, were the 
shattering of the sheltered position formerly occupied by the production of 
fresh milk and some other highly perishable agricultural and horticultural pro¬ 
ducts and the reduction it caused in the consumption of feed grains and hay. 
Indeed, districts in which the production of fresh milk was possible, before the 
advent of the motor-lorry or van, were confined to the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of towns or railway stations, and the quasi-monopoly of the farmers 
in these localities was for them a great economic advantage. Now, the motor- 
lorry has changed the position completely, by permitting these formerly shelt¬ 
ered branches of production to be extended over far larger territories, with 
the result that when, in their flight from the depression, farmers turned in 
their numbers to these branches, they also became increasingly affected by 
the crisis. At the same time, the substitution of the motor for horse power 
in the cities and the increasing mechanisation of the armies, could not fail 
to exercise its effects upon the demand for oats, barley and hay, thus contribut¬ 
ing to the depression of the prices of these products 

Yet, in its ievolutiouising effect upon the agricultural industry, more 
important still was the development of the internal combustion engine in its 
application to purely agricultural work, in the form of the motor tractor. 
Combined with the harvestet-thresher, the tiactor, since the war, has been 
certainly one of the most important factors in the structural transformation 
of agriculture and in the creation of those maladjustments and dislocations 
which are largely responsible foi the present depression. 

The development of mechanisation in agriculture was greatly stimulated 
by the war, not only because of the technical progress achieved at that time, 
under pressure of military requirements, in the evolution of the caterpillar, 
but also because of the vital importance of assuring the highest possible output 
of agricultural products with a minimum expenditure of labour. 

Combined with the disappearance of Russia, as an exporter of cereals, 
from the world market, and her replacement during and since the war by 
overseas countries, the progress of mechanisation was bound to cause serious 
dislocations in the organisation of world agriculture. Indeed, the structure 
of agricultural production and of trade in agricultural products was largely 
transformed by the fact that the place of Russia, whose production increased 
slowly and gradually, along with the growth of her agricultural population, 
and whose exports of wheat showed even a tendency to diminish with the 
expansion of her industry and the consequent increase in the demand of the 
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home market, was taken by the countries of the New World. Their agricul¬ 
tural organisation, largely based on production for ex poll, on abundant land 
and on an extensive system of cultivation, was essentially different from that 
of Russia, and permitted them to extend the area of crops very rapidly. The 
two limiting factors in the extension of their agricultural production were prices 
and labour; and when the war raised the prices sufficiently to encourage pro¬ 
duction, and labour-saving machinery brought a solution to the labour pro¬ 
blem, they were in a position to respond to the demands made on them by 
Europe almost immediately. The balance of production for the world market 
was thus suddenly shifted from the Old to the New World, a development 
which, welcome as it was under pressure of war-time emergency, was pregnant 
with dangers in the long run. 

Indeed, though the cultivation in the Old World cannot be extended rap¬ 
idly, it has the advantage that it increases apace with the growth of agri¬ 
cultural population and its diffusion by way of internal colonisation over 
hitherto unoccupied territories. It is. accordingly, geneially able to consolidate and 
to hold the positions it has conquered, and the question of retreat as a rule 
does not arise. In the New World the position is different, and when, with 
the restoration of European agriculture after the war, the increase in production, 
which was achieved at short notice, began to be felt as an embarrassment, there 
arose a difficult situation. The greatest increase had taken place in what were 
practically single-crop regions in the United vStates, Canada, Australia and the 
Argentine, and a reduction in the wheat area was made difficult by the absence 
of any paying alternative to the cultivation of wheat. As a result, in the United 
States, for instance, any reduction that had taken place in the area sown to 
wheat between 1926 and 1929 was confined to the North-Atlantic and New 
England regions, with more developed and varied farming, while in the North- 
Central, South-Central and Western legions, in which extensive wheat-growing 
was the principal type of production, there has actually been an increase in the 
acreage. Here, with 110 alternative open to them, the farmers tried to make 
good the fall in prices by an increase in output The position was essentially 
similar in the Prairie Provinces of Canada and in Australia, the latter having 
made a deliberate attempt to combat the effects of falling prices by an increase 
of production at lower cost per bushel. 

Thus a situation w T as created in which the world market had to reckon 
with the continuous production of a considerable suiplus of wheat under un¬ 
economic conditions. This surplus, so far, it has not been possible to eliminate, 
with the result that large and increasing stocks have been accumulated in the 
principal exporting countries. 

This change in the structure of agricultural production took place at a time 
when the demand for wheat and other cereals was in course of diminution, 
owing to changes in human consumption following the rise in the standard of 
life in the more advanced industrial countries, and to the falling-off of the 
demand for fodder due to the mechanisation of road transport. It in no wise 
contributed to the restoration of the balance between supply and demand, 
either in agriculture or in industry; it tended rather to make the position worse. 
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Since before the advent of mechanisation, the extension of the area under crops, 
in the New World as well as in the Old, proceeded apace with the growth of 
agricultural population, any increase in agricultural production, apart from 
fluctuations due to natural causes, was accompanied by an increase in consumf)- 
tion and by the creation of fresh purchasing power in the hands of the produc¬ 
ers. The mechanisation of agriculture now permits an enormous extension of 
cultivation in the New World to be achieved almost entirely by the applica¬ 
tion of labour-saving machinery, and the increase in agricultural production is 
accordingly, largely independent of that of agricultural population. The progress 
of agricultural production is divorced from that of colonization, and new tracts 
of virgin land can be, and actually are, ploughed up without the simultaneous 
creation of new settlements of productive population and of widely diffused 
purchasing power, which acts as a stimulant for all branches of economic act¬ 
ivity. In so far as the growing mechanisation of agriculture in the New World 
reduces the need for labour and the opportunities of employment and profit 
of a number of people dependent on the land for a living, it tends actually to 
diminish that effective demand for consumption goods by a large mass of small 
consumers which is the real foundation of industrial prosperity. 

Such a development in the New World cannot fail to have very serious 
effects upon the international movement of agricultural population, and, iiuli 
rectly, upon that of industrial labour as well, and to exercise a very dangerous 
influence upon the economic and social balance of the world at large. While 
before the mechanisation of farming, overseas countries were interested in encour¬ 
aging the influx of immigrants, especially belonging to the agricultural classes, 
now this policy of encouragement is reversed, and restrictions are imposed on 
immigration. In the social and economic balance of the Old World, as taking 
the long view - in that of the New World as well, the international movement 
of population is an exceedingly important factor, in so far as it permits the 
available agents of production to be combined in the most expedient way 
and potential pauperism to be converted into a producer of new wealth. Eu¬ 
rope, the outlets for the surplus population of which are closed, is now placed 
in a position in which an increasing number of people depends on a diminishing 
income from the land. At the same time, the New World, the economic pro¬ 
gress of which depends in the first instance on the exploitation of its own rewSources, 
which demands a combination of growing population and increasing investment 
of capital, needs a hainionious development of supply and demand as a basis 
for economic expansion. For it, the increase in population is an essential con¬ 
dition of progress, and in the long run it cannot escape from the effects of the 
growing disequilibrium between the production of goods and the increase in 
population which ensures for them an effective demand. In the economic struc¬ 
ture of the post-war world the balance here is dangerously upset. 

Another important aspect of the situation created by the development of 
extensive production in the New World, are its effects upon the position of the 
peasant farmer in the Old World. 

The technical revolution in agriculture, which leads to the adoption of 
mass-production methods in largely mechanised cereal farms overseas, has an 
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influence upon the position of the peasant farmer, somewhat similar to that of the 
industrial revolution of the nineteenth century upon the independent craftsman. 
For a time, the peasant goes on growing the crops affected by oversea competition, 
at the expense of a lowering of his standard of life. In the process, he naturally 
reduces his effective demand for manufactured goods, with results detrimental 
to industrial production. If and When the limits of such compression of expend- 
iture are reached, and competition still makes itself felt, there remains the alter¬ 
native of either liquidating and selling out, or changing over to some other 
branch of agricultural production which enjoys a relatively sheltered position. 
Just as some craftsmen have been able to survive the industrial revolution by 
concentrating on the production of articles of more or less individual taste, in 
which industry mingles with art, so peasant farmers can escape competition 
by diverting their efforts to branches of agriculture in which mass production 
is either technically impossible, or economically does not pay. Dairy farming, 
the raising of animals, poultry, vegetable and fruit-growing have, indeed, largely 
provided a means of escape for the threatened peasants and small-holders, whose 
position as arable farmers became untenable owing to oversea competition. 
Such transition, on the large scale demanded by present conditions, depends 
for its success on the existence of a market sufficiently large and wealthy to 
absorb the increase in the finer and more expensive products of farming at re¬ 
munerative prices. Now, however, the industrial depression causes so heavy 
and continuous a reduction in the purchasing capacity of the non-agricultural 
population, that conditions are by no means favourable to such a transition, 
and though it takes place on a considerable scale in certain countries and regions, 
it generally tends to depress the prices of the products the output of which has 
been increased. 

Indeed, under present conditions, in the agricultural countries of Europe 
dependent on the export of their products, the peasant population, in spite of 
the drastic agrarian reforms carried out in their favour since the war, find their 
standard of life reduced to a level often actually lower than that of landless 
agricultural labourers before the war and the depression. In the cereal-importing 
countries of Europe, the great bulk of the peasantry are only enabled to make 
both ends meet, and that rather precariously, owing to high tariff barriers 
which keep overseas competition at bay. Yet, even in the countries where 
protection is most effective, the standard of life of the farmers is generally lowered 
Indeed, the traditional agrarian organisation of Europe, on which for centuries 
had rested its social, economic and political system, is now passing through a 
period of severe trial. To save it from dissolution, energetic protective measures 
are being applied, which enable the peasant population to live, though on a re¬ 
duced scale of well-being, and to. go on producing, though their production, if 
left to itself, would be submerged by overseas competition. The peasaxit, for 
so long the most solid element in the economic system, is now faced with a pro¬ 
blem of vital importance : that of finding ways of adaptation to the changed 
structure of the agricultural industry. 

In all this revolution, technical and economic, which has upset the balance of 
agriculture all over the world, the development of the internal combustion engine 
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has played a part of enormous importance. Its influence can only be compared 
whith that of the railway and the steamship upon the agricultural evolution of 
the latter part of the nineteenth century. 

The modern development of electrical power is another technical factor 
the influence of which upon the structural evolution of the economic system can 
hardly be overestimated. The immediate effect of the extensive use of electricity 
for power purposes is that it makes industries increasingly independent of the 
proximity of coalfields, thus shattering the quasi-monopoly which had hitherto 
been enjoyed by certain countries or districts in this respect. When water 
power can be used for the generation of electrical current, the independence of 
industrial production and of the railways from coal becomes complete, and 
regions which had hitherto lacked the power necessary for their industrial de¬ 
velopment are enabled to appear on the world market as industrial producers. 
Though still relatively little used in farming, in the future development of agri¬ 
culture and of allied rural and agricultural industries electrical power is also 
bound to play an important part. The extent to which the substitution of 
water power for coal in the production of electrical current progresses, is shown 
by the fact that the aggregate output of current generated by water power is 
estimated to have doubled between 19id and 1925. Since then, many new 
powerful installations have been completed, so that in 1932 the output should 
be much larger than it was in 1925. According to the same estimate, the elec¬ 
trical power output of the installations existing in 1925 amounted to at least 
60 milliards of kilowatt-hours, which represented the equivalent of (>o million 
tons of coal (1). While, in the nineteenth century, any extension of industry 
or of railways involved an increased demand for coal, the growing use of water 
power now makes industrial development largely independent of coal for the 
generation of energy. The dislocation this is bound to produce in an economic 
system of which coal and iron were the two principal mainstays ever since the 
industrial revolution of the nineteenth century had brought it into being, can 
easily be imagined. The great slowing-down in the construction of railways, 
to which we have referred above as a consequence of the development of mechan¬ 
ical road transport, has also deprived the iron and steel industries of one of the 
important stimuli to expansion. 

At the same time, modern technical developments, especially in connection 
with the electrical industry and aircraft construction, have greatly increased 
the importance of non-ferrous and coloured metals. Indeed, oil-fields, coloured 
metal deposits and rubber plantations have acquired an altogether exceptional 
importance in the present-day economic organisation. As a condition of eco¬ 
nomic power in the modern industrial civilisation, their possession tends to 
approach in importance that of coal and iron deposits in the nineteenth century, 
not because these latter have become less necessary, but on account of the 
essential complementary character of these materials in the scheme of modern 
economic development. That this involves very important dislocations in the 


(1) B. Harms. Strukturwandlungen der Wcllwirtschaft. WeUwirischaflliches Archiv, 25 Band, 
Januar 1927, Hett 1, p. 10. 
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economic system and in international trade, hardly needs stressing. Interna¬ 
tional relations and the trend of colonial policy of the industrial nations, which 
have to supplement their national resources by assuring regular supplies of one 
or more of these essential elements from outside, are, not unnaturally, seriously 
affected and modified by this factor. 

Along with these technical developments which have so far-reaching an 
influence upon the structural evolution of the economic system, and which con¬ 
tribute to making the present economic organisation so different from that of 
the pre-war world, otlier developments should also be noted. Among these, 
the continual extension of the field of concerted and planned action in industry 
and trade is one of the most remarkable and the most important in its in¬ 
fluence upon the structure and the functioning of the economic system. This 
growth of organised efforts on the part of various branches of production aiming 
at the deliberate control of their output and prices, is largely due to the very 
fact that, in recent years, so many shifts and dislocations have taken place 
in the economic life of the world, that some sort of order must be evolved out 
of the existing chaos, and economic activities must somehow be organised. 
The importance of these attempts, by the constitution of cartels and syn¬ 
dicates, as well as by international agreements between such organisations, 
aiming at combined industrial action, to create nuclei of 11 organised eco¬ 
nomy ”, is very considerable and tends to increase. Whether or not they are 
the forerunners of a new era, in which organised and planned economy 
will replace the existing system, still, at least theoretically, based on the 
principle of free competition, is a question which cannot be discussed here. 
But the part they play under present conditions, by applying the principle 
of organised control to an increasingly large sector of the economic system, 
has a very great interest for the student of the present world crisis. In fact, 
by assuring a certain control over an important section of the market, they 
reduce the scope of automatic action of its apparatus of adjustment, and tend 
to throw all the burden of disorganisation upon the unorganised branches of 
industry and trade, among which agriculture is by far the most important. 
As Prof. Wageniann says, though organised economy (gebundene Wirtschaft) 
aims at stabilizing conditions, in actual fact the control of certain branches of 
economic activities tends to increase the fluctuations in the unorganised 
branches (i). 

The attempts at concerted action, by industries in the form of cartels and 
other similar organisations, and by labour in trades unions, are certainly not the 
products of post-war development, and date from the pre-war economic system ; 
but since the war their development assumed far greater proportions and their 
influence upon economic life increased enormously. In Germany a to le, cartels 
and similar organisations, which, before the war, numbered 500 to 600 in all, 
in 1925 had reached a total of well over 2.000, embracing all the most important 
branches of production. In other countries, even those where, before, the move¬ 
ment had made no progress, it has now assumed large proportions, with 


(1) E. Wauemann. Struktur und Kythmus tier Weltwirtschaft, p. 50. 
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the result that the field of " organized economy " now includes practically all 
the basic industries in the more important industrial countries of Europe. The 
branches so organised in Germany, France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Czecho¬ 
slovakia, Austria, Poland, Holland, vSwitzerland and some other countries, are 
the mining, metallurgical, metal-working, engineering, textile and chemical 
industries. The same applies to some other branches of production, such as 
the leather industry, the manufacture of foodstuffs, the electrical and some other 
industries, in certain countries in which they play an important part. By 
means of international agreements between national combinations, the scope of 
their action in certain domains is extended beyond national frontiers. It is 
estimated that, at present, of the total value of commodities exported abroad, 
the products of cartelised industries, whose prices are subject to control, account 
for as much as 70 to 80 per cent, in Germany, 38.9 to 48.9 per cent, in the 
United Kingdom, 46.6 per cent, in France, 12.4 to 25 per cent, in Italy, 44.3 
per cent, in Czechoslovakia, etc. (1) It is clear from these figures, how important 
are the inroads made by " organised economy ” into the world market. From 
the point of view of agriculture, the least organised of all industries, and the 
most difficult to organise, this development has a considerable importance, the 
more so that the organised group of industries includes several in which the 
farmer is vitally interested, such as the engineering, metal-working and chemical, 
on the one hand, and the leather, foodstuffs and textile, on the other. 

All the structural changes of technical and economic nature, of which the 
most important have been outlined in the preceding pages, would have been 
sufficient to produce great dislocations and serious strains in the ecouomie 
system, even if they had not been complicated by the war and its consequences. 

From the experience of the depression which accompanied the birth of 
world economy in the course of the latter part of the nineteenth century, one can 
gauge the extent and the seriousness of the difficulties and maladjustment 
unavoidable in a period of growth and structural transformation of economic 
life. If, however, the process of economic expansion, such as that in which na¬ 
tional economies have been merged together in the vast whole of world economy, 
must be painful, much more so must be a development in the opposite sense, 
in which economic life, which used to have the world for its playground, is again 
being forced back into narrow national frontiers, and that at a time when it has 
to shoulder an unprecedented burden of financial commitments due to the war. 

The tendency towards economic isolation, involving the gradual breaking-up 
of the world market, and the overburdening of productive activities with un¬ 
productive charges, the two intimately connected with each other, are, indeed, 
the outstanding characteristics of the present structural evolution of the 
economic system. 

One of the immediate effects of the war, the economic consequences of 
which were most far-reaching, was the creation of a highly complicated network 
of political frontiers which have cut across long-established trade routes and have 

(t) Udo-Horst Bychklberg. Merkmale der gebundenen Wirtscliaft, Wirtschaftsdiemt, Heft 41, 
i n ' Oktobei 103.?. 
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seriously impeded the relations among the producers and their markets. In 
spite of the fact that the economic consequences of such extreme division of 
territories which have for centuries formed economically organic entities have 
been forcibly brought home to all concerned, nationalism has so far proved too 
strong to allow a certain measure of economic co-operation or solidarity to be 
restored for the common good. Indeed, the painfully memorable experience of 
the war and of blockade was responsible for the development, even in countries 
least adapted to it by their position and natural resources, of an exceedingly 
strong tendency to economic self-sufficiency. The largely .unconscious economic 
internationalism of the pre-war world, with its tendency to an economic division 
of labour among the various nations, according to their resources, was now 
replaced by national particularism, aimed at self-sufficiency and bringing about 
an uneconomic distribution of productive activities. Thus, a system of world 
economy based essentially upon the consideration of relative costs and tending 
to produce maximum net returns on labour and capital, was replaced by an 
organisation the basic principles of which are largely non-economic. Political and 
social considerations, which, though they have never been entirely absent among 
the criteria of national economic policy, had not, before, generally been allowed 
to override the dictates of economic expediency, since the war have been decid¬ 
edly on the ascendant. 

From the agricultural point of view, the effect of this was that the European 
countries, in which farming had severely suffered from the war, since its termin¬ 
ation have been endeavouring not only to restore, but even to increase their 
agricultural output, with a view to becoming, as far as possible, independent of 
foreign imports of the principal foodstuffs. The psychological influence of the 
experience of war-time and financial considerations were combined here with 
the traditional policy of maintaining a peasant population on the land, in spite 
of foreign competition and of the decline in the purchasing capacity of the 
home market for the products of sheltered branches of farming, with the result 
that European agricultural production increased behind specially erected tariff 
barriers. 

While, since the war, economic activities tend increasingly to be confined 
within narrow national boundaries, the world stands in greater need than ever 
before of scope for economic expansion. The legacy of debts, reparations and 
other unproductive expenditure which the war left behind utterly upset the 
financial balance of world economy and has had a profound influence on the struc¬ 
ture of international financial relations and, through them, on that of world 
production and trade. 

Indeed, in the pre-war economic system, international borrowing was one of 
the most important instruments of economic progress, and the international 
liabilities incurred were, in their bulk, secured on the increase ot productive 
capacity they enabled the borrowing countries to achieve. The borrowing coun¬ 
tries were in the position of concerns issuing debentures with a view to increase 
their turnover and their profits, out of which part was earmarked for the interest 
and repayment of the loans thus contracted. Relatively to the national wealth 
and income, as well as to the Budgets of the States and of the municipalities 
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contracting such loans, their amounts and the annual payments were moderate, 
even in the most heavily indebted countries. These payments, in the case of 
all international liabilities, public as well as private, were, as a rule, made by 
exporting goods either to the creditor country direct, or to other countries, the 
existence of a freely functioning world market permitting such settlements to 
be made with the greatest convenience to the parties concerned. 

Since the war, the problem of international financial liabilities has 
assumed a wholly different aspect. These liabilities have increased enor¬ 
mously ; moreover, they were due to unproductive expenditure and had no 
counterpart in new sources of national income. Though noil-economic in origin, 
they were bound to exercise a strong influence on the currents of world 
trade, which they tended to divert towards the creditor countries, and more 
particularly towards the United States, as the largest creditor of all. Pay¬ 
ments had to be made in goods, and so they largely were, in spite of the 
strongly protectionist nature of the United States tariff, which, since the passing, 
in 1930, of the Hawley-Smoot Act, became a more formidable obstacle than 
ever to the regular settlement of their accounts on the part of the debtor coun¬ 
tries. The effects of this tariff, combined, as it is, with the financial liabilities 
of Europe to the United States, on the development of the world economic 
situation have been exceedingly serious, since by it she made it practically 
impossible for her debtors to pay her in goods except at prices which made 
production unremunerative. Goods had to be exported by them to other mark¬ 
ets, already glutted, and there sold for whatever they would fetch, while 
debt payments were effected in cash. This naturally resulted in the exaggerated 
use of gold in the settlement of international accounts, and tended to increase 
the already excessive concentration of gold in the creditor countries, as well 
as to shatter the foundations of world currency. Besides, the countries whose 
markets were glutted with goods which could not be sold in the United States, 
were forced to raise their customs tariffs and impose other limitations on im¬ 
ports. This development, as it spread and became intensified with the aggrav¬ 
ation of the depiession, tended not only to reduce the scope of operations 
of the world market, but altered all its essential characteristics as an automatic 
regulator of the economic system. With all its wheels clogged by an accumul¬ 
ation of measures taken in self-defence by every separate country, the auto¬ 
matic machinery of adjustment worked no more ; neither was any system de¬ 
vised to ensure the co-ordination of national effort and to replace a freely work¬ 
ing by an organised economy. 

The heavy burdens imposed by the war upon the economic system had 
another very important effect upon its structure and its working. Indeed, 
the pre-war economic system possessed a far greater flexibility than the present 
one, since this has been made exceedingly rigid by the accumulation of fixed 
financial charges under which it is smothered. In the post-war economic system, 
the enormously increased Budget expenditure imposes an inordinately heavy 
burden upon all branches of production and trade, thus placing obstacles in 
the way of their adaptation to changing conditions. With a large proportion 
of the expenditure of the nation, as well as of the overhead charges of business. 
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consisting of fixed items of unproductive outlay, the margin in which it is 
possible to effect the necessary adaptations is relatively small, and the cuts 
which have to be made in it to obtain any considerable reduction in total 
costs are unavoidably large and painfully felt. We have already had the occasion 
to point to the effects of heavy taxation upon the competitive capacity of former 
belligerent countries on the world market, and the consequent dislocations in 
international trade and in world production. These certainly are not the only 
effects of the overburdening of Budgets with unproductive expenses due to the 
war, and it is true to say that in aggravating the depression and intensifying 
the sufferings it inflicts upon the world, especially in the form of unemployment, 
they are, perhaps, more injurious still, as well as more absurd. In fact, as the 
greater part of the margin of the costs of production which lends itself to adjustment 
consists of wages, the industry, unless it diminishes its output, is faced with the 
alternative of either lowering w r ages, or else rationalising the processes of produc¬ 
tion and thus diminishing the number of people it employs. The more highly organ¬ 
ised is labour, and the heavier the proposed reduction in wages, the more diffi¬ 
cult it is to arrive at a solution of the problem of adjustment by the first of these 
*two alternative methods, and the more strongly the industry is driven towards the 
adoption of the expedients known under the name of rationalization. This is, in¬ 
deed, very largely the position in the most industrially advanced countries, in 
which labour, in the course of modern social evolution, increasingly tends to 
become part of the " tied-up ” sector of the economic system, to use the literal 
translation of the German qualification in the expression gebundenc Wirtschaft. 
An increase in unemployment results unavoidably, and, in one way or other, by 
directly subsidising the unemployed, by organising public works for their relief, 
or by other means, the State is called upon to intervene financially, and its 
Budget is swollen by new expenditure. The increase in the Budget is naturally 
transferred to production and trade in the form of additional taxation, with the 
result that the fixed elements of their costs are again increased, and so on, ad 
infinitum. The absurdity of the whole situation is patent; and yet it is a 
standing characteristic of the working of the post-war economic system, top- 
heavy with the accumulation of liabilities due to the war and essentially unpro¬ 
ductive. 

This situation, bad as it has been always, since the beginning of the present 
depression is continually growing worse. In the face of huge standing liabilities, 
the receipts both of the Treasuries of the States and of private business tend to 
diminish along with the disorganisation of industry and trade and with the fall 
in commodity prices. While the charges borne by the Budgets of the State and 
of public bodies, by industry, trade and individual households remain nominally 
the same, their real weight is actually increased in proportion to the fall in prices. 
Even a very moderate Budget — an exceedingly rare phenomenon under post¬ 
war conditions — can become an unbearable burden when prices have fallen nearly 
50 per cent, as they have done in the third year of the depression. Budgets 
loaded with unproductive expenses to an extent which made them excessive even 
before the depression, were bound to become absolutely unmanageable and insolv¬ 
ent, unless an appearance of solvency could temporarily be achieved by heavy 
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inroads upon the nation’s capital resources or by the widespread abuse of short¬ 
term credit facilities. 

What has been said here about public finances, largely applies to private 
liabilities, and especially to those arising out of borrowing by agriculture, industry 
and trade. Loans contracted under entirely different conditions, dating, in the 
case of mortgages and debentures, often to pre-war times, lost all connection 
with the circumstances under which they had been contracted or with calcula¬ 
tions on which they had been based. Yet these, at least, possess the advant¬ 
age of having been contracted under more favourable conditions, when credit 
was cheap. Post-war loans, made under conditions of an unprecedented dearth 
of capital, are a much heavier burden upon production and trade. Gross 
profits, especially in farming, have not infrequently fallen below the net interest 
of the debts, with the result that they cannot be met, and in the countries most 
affected by the crisis, arrangements have to be made by the banks in order to 
avoid wholesale foreclosures. For some time already the position with regard 
to the mortgage indebtedness of agricultural land has been exceedingly grave, 
especially in the countries of Central and Eastern Europe suffering from a chronic 
shortage of capital, where land credit has always been expensive and scarce. In 
1931, an attempt was made by the League of Nations to organise an interna¬ 
tional land mortgage institution which would provide funds for the extension of 
their lending operations to the national land banks and help them to reduce 
the cost of long-term and intermediate credit to agriculture. The projected 
credit institution, however, has not so far materialised, owing to the financial 
crisis which broke out while the Convention was being approved and signed 
in Geneva. 

This leads us to the examination of post-war changes m the structure of the 
currency system and of the money and capital market, and of their influence upon 
the working of world economy. 

The outstanding feature of the post-war situation with regard to the organ¬ 
isation and functioning of the currency and credit sjstem, not unnatural consid¬ 
ering the condition of international indebtedness and the strain it put upon 
public finances, was the decisive importance which the balance of payments 
acquired as a criterion of monetary and credit policy. Indeed, it may be said 
that the imprint of this constant preoccupation with the problem of providing 
the wherewithal to meet foreign liabilities is borne by all the financial and com¬ 
mercial policy of the post-war period, to which it lends a decidedly mercantilist 
colour. 

This mercantilist bias of modern policy in the field of international trade, 
currency and finance, apart from the constant pressure upon the balance of trade 
exercised by means of restricting imports, found perhaps its most definite expres¬ 
sion during the period of stabilization. Indeed, when, between X923 and 1927, 
European currencies, disorganised by the war and the subsequent wave of infla¬ 
tion, were again stabilised, and a general return to the gold standard or its prac¬ 
tical equivalent was achieved, the dominant preoccupation of most countries was 
that their currencies should not be under-valued on the world market, since such 
under-valuation would increase the burden of their foreign liabilities. This in- 
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volved deflation and a rupture between the exchange value of the national cur¬ 
rencies so treated and their internal purchasing power, and necessitated recourse 
to artificial measures for the support of exchanges which, if left to themselves, 
would have been brought down to their natural level by the currents of trade 
which the divergency of price levels would have produced. Had these currents 
been allowed to flow towards the markets to which importations were encouraged 
by the premium on exchange, no intervention on the foreign exchange market 
could have prevented the specific depreciation of the over-valued currencies. 
Accordingly, if the rates of exchange were to be maintained, as required by consid¬ 
erations of the balance of payments, trade currents had to be dammed, and the 
trade balance kept on the right side at all costs. Hence, trade restrictions due to 
financial considerations were added to the barriers erected by economic national¬ 
ism across the trade routes, and economic activities which alone could provide 
the means of meeting foreign liabilities, suffered unavoidably from the effects. 
The pre-war position was reversed. While, then, economic considerations were 
uppermost, and financial solvency was looked upon as resulting from economic 
progress, now the balance of payments, overburdened by unproductive charges, 
became an obsession, and the interests of economic development were relegated 
comparatively to the background. 

The gold standard itself, though nominally restored, did not in effect provide 
world economy with an automatically working international currency. From 
what has been said above of the rupture between the internal and the external 
purchasing power of currencies which have nominally been restored on the gold 
basis, and of the measures used to maintain the rates of exchange in spite of the 
existing disparity of prices, it is obvious that the gold standard was not effective. 
The concentration of gold, mainly due to the post-war condition of international 
financial liabilities combined w ith the restrictions imposed upon the trade in com¬ 
modities, would hardly have assumed its actual proportions, had the gold standard 
been allowed to function properly. As a matter of fact, this w r as not the case. 
While in the countries whose gold was being drained aw r ay, credit suffered a pain¬ 
ful contraction and the deflation was aggravated, in the importing creditor coun¬ 
tries the additional quantities of metal were actually hoarded, without being 
allowed to exercise their effect upon prices by an expansion of credit. Thus, 
not only was the world market not allowed to function properly by trade barriers, 
but it was deprived of its instrument of circulation, since the gold standard, though 
nominally restored, w'as not permitted to be effective and to help the restoration 
of lost equilibrium. 

Great changes have also taken place in the structure and working of the 
money and capital market. Since the war, the money and capital lending activ¬ 
ities have become largely decentralised, the position of London as the w r orld’s 
financial centre having been challenged, especially by New York. This change 
was iutportant not only in that a large part of the business of international finance 
had passed to institutions which did not always possess the required experience 
and organisation, but for reasons even more fundamentally important. To 
ensure the financial service on an international scale, a country must possess 
large surpluses of capital which can be more profitably employed by beingunvested 
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abroad than at home, the home market being saturated with capital resources. 
This was for a long time what made London the world's financial centre, enabl¬ 
ing it to ensure a steady flow of investment abroad, as well as to provide for its 
need of short-term financial facilities. A country, the undeveloped wealth of which 
still demands all that it can afford in the way of capital, and in which vast oppor¬ 
tunities of investment at home compete for capital and credit with foreign bor¬ 
rowers, while under certain conditions it may be in a position to lend abroad on a 
large scale, is not adapted to the part of financial centre. The position of the 
United States is a case in point. Moreover, an essential condition of financial 
supremacy, without which no country can become, in the true sense of the word, 
a great international financial centre, is the possibility for the borrowers to pay 
their debts in goods. The highly protectionist policy of the United States, which, 
instead of having been mitigated since, by the war, it became a creditor instead 
of a debtor country, was actually reinforced by the Hawley-Smoot tariff of 1930, 
militates, therefore, against its really assuming the part of the world's money 
and capital market. Since the war the United States had, indeed, been in a 
position to lend abroad on a large scale, but under normal conditions, it is not 
so organised as to possess large surpluses of capital for investment abroad ; and 
in the struggle between the rival claims of home and foreign business upon the 
investing public, home investment naturally prevails. 

One of the features of the post-war economic system, which distinguishes 
it profoundly from pre-war economy, is the great lack of confidence in the future, 
due to political and economic unsettlement which creates an atmosphere most 
unfavourable to the progress of business. While before the war, the economic 
development of the world had been assured by the investment of capital, now 
the capital market seeks to avoid committing itself for any considerable period 
ahead, and the sources of capital and long-term credit, already depleted by the 
war and inflation, have practically dried up Rxcept for brief periods of apparent 
revival of confidence, of which the most important had followed the stabiliza¬ 
tion of currencies and had lasted from about 1924 to the beginning of the present 
crisis in 1929, capitalists were shy of investing money, especially abroad, and 
money which used formerly to be invested sought safety, rather than profit, in 
bank deposits and short-term lending operations. As distinguished from the 
capital market, the money market, as a result of this tendency, overflowed with 
resources, and short-term credit was relatively readily available and generally 
cheap. Indeed, the banks found difficulty in employing their deposits profit¬ 
ably, the more so that the great diminution in the creation of fixed capital by 
the investment of savings naturally caused a reduction in the normal demand 
of industry and trade for short-term credit. With long-term credit facilities pract¬ 
ically unavailable, and short-term credit being relatively plentiful and cheap, 
a highly anomalous and dangerous position was created, as both business and 
public authorities weie encouraged, when hard pressed for money, to have re¬ 
course to short-term borrowing for meeting expenses which, if they could not 
be met out of current receipts, should have been covered by the issue of long¬ 
term loans or debentures. This, indeed, has happened in numerous cases and 
on a very large scale in the course of the last few years, and has largely con- 
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tributed to the development of the financial crisis, of which more will be said 
later. 

This change in the structure of world economy, involving the practical cess¬ 
ation of investment and long-term Credit, is essentially a passing phase of modem 
economic evolution, due mainly to the lack of confidence in the political, social 
and economic stability of the world. Yet this lack of confidence has lasted so 
long, has been so much increased by the present depression and has so great 
and disastrous an effect upon the international circulation of capital, that it 
has to be reckoned with as a powerful factor of disintegration in the economic 
system. Any attempt at dealing.with the depression and reviving economic 
activities will depend for its success on the restoration of confidence, as this alone 
will enable capital once again freely to move from the financial centres to coun¬ 
tries which need it for their development. 

Summing up what has been said above of the structural transformations 
which took place in world economy since the war, we can see that they left prac¬ 
tically no part of it unaffected, and necessitated re-adjustments and adaptations 
in every country and in every branch of economic activities. 

Production, in industry, as well as in agriculture, had been affected by 
the stupendous technical progress of the twentieth century, a progress greatly 
accelerated by the war. The productivity of human labour had increased enor¬ 
mously, and, especially in agriculture, mechanisation having made the extension 
of production largely independent of the increase in agricultural population in 
overseas countries, agricultural colonization and the international movement 
of population have been impeded. New possibilities of industrial development 
have been opened, new products and new agricultural and industrial regions, 
have come to the fore, and the currents of world trade have largely changed their 
directions. Consumption had changed considerably, partly owing to the rise 
in the standard of life of the masses in the advanced industrial countries, partly 
as a consequence of changes in production and of the development of mechanical 
transport. The mechanism of exchange has also changed, especially in so far 
as the gold standard, though restored nominally, was not allowed to function 
and to have its effects upon prices. The money and capital market were affected 
by the lack of confidence in investment, by the shortage of capital due to its 
wholesale destruction in the war and during the subsequent inflation and by the 
slowness of its accumulation due to the extreme burden of unproductive charges 
borne by production and trade. 

Considering the economic system as a whole, the most important structural 
change that has taken place since the war is the almost entire cessation of the 
free international circulation of goods and of the agents of production — capital, 
labour and enterprise — of which the free migration in search of profitable 
employment was one of the essential features of the pre-war economic system, as 
well as the principal factor of its ceaseless expansion. 

While a high degree of flexibility was required of the economic system to 
enable it to adapt itself to the^e structural changes, it was precisely in flexibility 
that it was most lacking. Indeed, apart from the changes in production and 
trade, the economic structure of the modern w T orld is distinguished by other 
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features, which contribute in making it rigid and unadaptable. Nationalism, 
with its particularist economic policy breaking up world economy into closed 
national units and destroying the world market ; the heavy burden of war debts 
and other unproductive expenditure incurred in connection with the war ; the 
haphazard intervention of Governments and private business combinations in 
the course of trade and the movement of prices ; and, last but not least, the 
practical impossibility of achieving a better and more efficient distribution of 
population and of other agents of production among the different countries and 
the different continents, owing to the restrictions imposed on the movements 
of capital, labour and enterprise—all this unavoidably tends to make the 
economic system excessively rigid and to reduce its power of adaptation. 

The self-adjusting machinery of the world market, which used formerly to 
ensure the balance of world economy and its expansion, had been put out of 
action, and the productive forces, confined within the frontiers of closed national 
economies and smothered under a load of unproductive expenditure, cannot be 
expected to bring the utmost returns, of which they are capable only in inter¬ 
national co-operation. 

In may be contended, as it often is now, that the machinery of automatic 
adjustment, which even before had not always worked smoothly and efficiently 
enough, has had its day and should now be replaced by a system deliberately 
planned and co-ordinated. The point may be argued, and there certainly are 
signs of a tendency towards the substitution of an organised for a free econo¬ 
mic system, not only among theoretical thinkers, but in practical business and 
administration as w r ell. But the world, so far, had not yet evolved a system of 
planning, or even of co-ordination, of economic activities, and what is actually 
being done is sporadic and confined within national frontiers,‘while its effects 
upon the world market are ignored. These, however, cannot be ignored with 
impunity , and if the path of evolution of our economic system is that which 
is traced by Sombart (i) for “late Capitalism ", and leads through isolated national 
planning, it will unavoidably involve a severe lowering of the standard of life 
and in some cases sheer misery. The system of world economy, as it had been 
evolved in the nineteenth century, made the modern stage of economic civiliz¬ 
ation and comfort a possibility ; and without sacrificing some at least of its con¬ 
quests in well-being and culture, international economic co-operation, be it spon¬ 
taneous or deliberately planned and organised, cannot certainly be dispensed 
with. 


II. - The Financial Crisis and the World Market. 

In the course of the agricultural year 1931-32, the headlong decline of 
prices on the world market continued, bringing with it a serious aggravation 
in the economic position generally. 

The Index Numbers of wholesale prices of agricultural products, which 
are available for certaui countries, tend to show tnat the depression, which became 


(1) W. SoMBARt. Die Zukunft des Kapitalismus. 
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especially pronounced from 1930, was practically universal, though the extent 
of the fall in prices varied considerably from one country to another 


General Price Indices of Agricultural Products. 
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With the two exceptions of Italy and Poland, the define in 1931-32 was 
universal, and in the second quarter of 1932 the index numbers of prices of 
agricultural products in the exporting countries registered losses ranging from 
43.4 per cent in Argentina to about 55-59 per cent, in the United States. 
Though these figures reflect the actual losses of the agricultural industry only 
in part, this part, if expressed in terms of national wealth and national income, 
represents an exceedingly heavy reduction. Thus, according to estimates 
recently made in Canada, the gross agricultural revenue of the Dominion fell 
from 1,826 million dollars in 1927 to 880.2 million dollars in 1931, a diminution 
of roughly 52 per cent. In the course of the year 1930-31, the net agricultural 
revenue of Canada was estimated to have fallen about 27 per cent. One can 
well imagine the disastrous effects of so heavy a diminution in the principal 
branch of production of agricultural countries on their public finance and their 
purchasing capacity as consumers of imported and home-made manufactured 
goods. 

Indeed, the various aspects of the world crisis — agricultural, industrial 
and financial — were more closely interlocked in 1931-32, in the third* year of 
the unprecedented depression, than ever before. The fall in agricultural prices 
in 1931-32, as before, was not an isolated phenomenon, but part of a general 
price movement. 
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This all-round decline in commodity prices in 1931-32 followed a line the down¬ 
ward trend of which had been definitely traced in the course of the preceding two 
years. Yet behind this decline there loomed now a darker and more menacing 
background of far-rcaching disorganisation, which no country and no branch of 
production, trade and finance could possibly escape after years of maladjust¬ 
ment and strain. 

The outstanding event of the year 1931-32, which has had severe repercus¬ 
sions in all branches of economic activities, was the outbreak, in the summer 
of 1931, of a financial crisis (1). From what has been said in the preceding sec¬ 
tion of the abnormal conditions which had prevailed for years in public and priv¬ 
ate finance, one could see that the strain to which the State Budgets, the credit 
machinery and the currency were subject, was excessive and tended rapidly to 
increase along with the aggravation of the depression. The financial consequences 
of the fall in prices, combined with the burden of public and private debts and 
with the widespread abuse, in the practical absence of capital available for invest¬ 
ment, of short-term credit facilities, made for insolvency. The currency systems, 
which, though re-organised only a few years before, rested on precarious found¬ 
ations owing to the almost universal rupture between the exchange value of 
money and its purchasing power on the home market, to the extreme concentra¬ 
tion of gold in a few countries and to the fact that the nominally international 

(i> For a fuller account of the financial crisis the reader is reierred to the World Economic Survey, 
t 031-32, published by the league of Nations. 
























gold standard was not allowed to function properly, depended for their stability 
mainly on the avoidance of any form of inflation, and, therefore, ultimately on 
the balancing of the Budgets. By 1931, the strain on the credit systems of 
countries which have had recourse to short-term borrowing for meeting all kinds 
of pressing liabilities, often of a nature which made such financing risky in the 
extreme, began to tell. With the extension and aggravation of the depression 
in the lending countries, the renewal of credits was becoming increasingly dif¬ 
ficult and deposits were being withdrawn. State Budgets in several countries, 
especially in Central and Eastern Europe, where the effects of the agricultural 
crisis were exceedingly acute, were completely upset, and deficits grew apace. 
Thus, when, in May 1931, the Austrian Creditanstalt became insolvent and had 
to be rescued by the intervention of the Government and of the National Bank, 
with the financial support of the Bank of England and of the Bank of International 
Settlements, this ostensibly local event had a wide international repercussion. 
Indeed, it exhibited clearly the precarious nature of the financial situation in 
Central and Eastern Europe, and as large sums have been placed or lent on short 
term in these countries, and more particularly in Germany and Austria, by the 
leading financial institutions in Europe and in the United States, the difficulties 
of the Creditanstalt were interpreted as a warning. The withdrawal of credits 
and of deposits from the banks of Central Europe became general. It affected, 
in the first instance, Germany, whose short-term liabilities during the preceding 
few years had grown enormously, and in the second half of June Germany was 
involved in serious difficulties owing to wholesale withdrawals. The situation 
culminated in July in the break-up of the Danat Bank, and emergency measures 
had to be taken to prevent the spread of financial panic. 

As the financial disorganisation in Europe extended, the necessity of reliev¬ 
ing the tension, at least for a time, became evident, and on 23 June President 
Hoover came forward with his proposal of a year's moratorium in the payment 
of reparations and war debts. Temporarily, this eased the situation, but it 
could not stay the spread of the financial crisis, as disorganisation had already 
gone too far, and the effects of the outbreak had to run their course. Indeed, 
in the focus of the disturbance financial disorganisation continued unabated, 
along with the aggravation of the economic and agricultural crisis in Eastern 
Europe. In the course of the agricultural year 1931-32, Austria, Hungary, 
Greece, Bulgaria and Rumania all appealed to the League of Nations with 
requests for financial assistance. The deficits of the Budgets of the countries 
of Central and Eastern Europe, in 1931-32, were as follows : (1) 


Austria (1931) . . 
Bulgaria (1931-32) 
Greece (1931-32) . 
Hungary (1931-32) 
Poland (1931-32) 
Rumania (1931) . 


Deficit in millions 
of Swiss franco 

234 

34 

16 

114 

118 

197 


Iu per cent, 
of expenditure 

130 

14.8 

2.3 

9-2 

8.2 

17.I 


(1) Table based on the figures published in the Report of the Stresa Conference (League of Na¬ 
tions, No. C. 666. M. 321. 1932, VII. C. E. U. E. 77 ). 
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In August 1931, with a view to staying the extension of the financial disor¬ 
ganisation in Centra] Europe, the foreign creditors of German banks and private 
borrowers agreed to a “ standstill ” arrangement, by which their credits were 
prolonged for another six months ; an arrangement which was subsequently 
renewed, subject to partial repayment of the advances, when the original term 
came to an end in February 1932. Similar arrangements were made in the 
case of certain other countries as well, with the result that international 
credit operations in Europe had largely ceased, and the advances already made 
became in a large part frozen. 

These “ standstill ” agreements were followed by the declaration by a number 
of States of moratoria with regard to the service of their foreign public debts. 
This was done, in the course of the year 1931-32, by Brazil, Bolivia, Hungary, 
Uruguay, Chile, Salvador, Greece, Latvia and Yugoslavia. The payment of 
foreign commercial debts was suspended, in the course ot the same period, by 
Uruguay, Germany, Chile, Salvador and Yugoslavia. Thus, the whole system 
of international credit was affected. 

Meanwhile, the repercussions of the financial collapse of Central Europe 
spread to other countries, and in the first instance to Great Britain. The 
London banks, while they have had their important advances in (Termany and 
Austria frozen under standstill agreements, had very large short-term and sight 
liabilities to customers all over the world. Not only, thus, had London been 
affected directly by the losses suffered on the Continent, but, in its position as the 
world’s banker, it had to cope with the rush upon the deposits it held on behalf 
of those who now had to call in their reserves. For a considerable time, beginning 
from the German financial panic in July, the London money market had to meet 
the withdrawal of deposits in increasing amounts, and on 21 September the con¬ 
vertibility of the Bank of England notes had to be suspended, Great Britain 
having thus abandoned the gold standard. This step on its part was followed 
by similar measures in a number of countries. Within the British Empire, 
Canada had already restricted the convertibility of notes in 1929, and in October 
1931, it abandoned the gold standard completely ; Australia and New [Zealand 
had allowed their currencies to depreciate in 1930, and now went off gold technic¬ 
ally. South Africa alone, being a producer and exporter of gold, kept to the 
gold standard till late in 1932, though in November 1931 it was forced to 
introduce measures of control over dealings in exchanges. In Europe, the three 
Scandinavian countries followed Great Britain in abandoning the gold standard, 
and so did Finland and Greece. Overseas, Japan and a number of Latin- 
American countries did the same. 

The abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain, in the midst of 
growing monetary and financial disorganisation throughout the world, was followed 
by the adoption in many countries of restrictions bearing on dealings in exchange 
or aimed at the maintenance of equilibrium in their balance of payments and 
at the prevention of capital export. Apart from the standstill agreements, the 
moratoria and the intensification of measures intended at a reduction of im¬ 
ports, which achieved an unprecedented development in 1931-32 under the pres¬ 
sure of the financial crisis, the measures aimed at the control of transactions in 
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foreign exchange, adopted by Denmark, Greece, Hungary, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Yugoslavia, Italy, Norway, 
Rumania, Spain and Poland in Europe, as well as Persia, Turkey, the Argentine, 
Brazil, South Africa, Chile, Nicaragua, Uruguay and Ecuador in other parts 
of the world, put a new series of obstacles to international commerce and to the 
movement of capital from one country to another. To the difficulty of placing 
goods on a foreign market, surrounded by often prohibitive customs duties and 
other restrictions to imports, there were now added the complication and delay 
of obtaining payment for them, under a regime in which, as a rule, the necessary 
amount in foreign exchange could only be obtained for the payment of goods 
recognised as more or less indispensable. The control of transactions in foreign 
exchange often became an indirect but effective expedient for reducing importations 
with a view to keeping the balance of payments as far as possible favourable. 

Direct restrictions have also developed enormously since the outbreak of the 
financial crisis, and certain forms of such restrictions, hitherto but little practised, 
received a great extension. Indeed, it was characteristic of the evolution of such 
measures in 1931-32, that, though increases in customs duties were numerous 
and widespread, on the whole they seemed to have somewhat receded to the back¬ 
ground, as compared with the preceding years, and measures aimed at the direct 
quantitative limitation of importation would appear often to have been preferred. 
Indeed, it is sometimes claimed that by such measures alone a real control over 
trade and production can be achieved. 

The systems of control of import trade most widely adopted in 1931-32 were 
contingents or import quotas and the licensing of imports, while in some cases 
monopolies and even prohibitions were introduced. 

The system of contingents or import quotas, consists essentially in the 
fixation of the quantities of specified products to be imported for a certain period 
ahead. The details of the actual application of tnis system may vary considerably, 
and in some cases it takes the form of a permission to import a determined quant¬ 
ity of products subject to the payment of the general rate of duty or even of 
a reduced rate, while anything imported in excess of this contingent is liable to 
a surcharge. The system of contingents, in the course of the year, was widely 
practised, especially in France, where it is considered as probably the most effective 
expedient in the control of imports, and is largely applied to the importation of 
agricultural products. In two countries, namely Latvia and Turkey, the system 
of contingents applies to all imports. As a method based on the deliberate plan¬ 
ning of at least certain branches of economic activities and on the consideration 
of the needs of the home market for a certain period ahead, at a time such as the 
present, when a struggle is going on between the principles of economic freedom 
and of organised economy, this development, therefore, is interesting. 

The licensing of imports, which, in the course of the period imder review, 
has had an extension even wider than that of the system of contingents, differs 
from the latter in that, while also intended at the deliberate control of the quant¬ 
ities imported and of their distribution over the different seasons, it does not 
involve planning for a fixed period ahead, but leaves to the organ of control to 
adapt the importations to the needs of the moment. 



An interesting development in the actual organisation of international trade, 
due to the financial crisis and to the severe restrictions imposed upon dealings 
in foreign exchange, was the extension of agreements by which trade Between the 
countries concerned could be carried on without involving, at every transaction, 
the payment of sums in foreign currencies. Arrangements of this kind take 
either the form of direct barter, each country transferring to the other agreed 
quantities of certain products required by the latter, or of so-called clearing agree¬ 
ments, by which payments to exporters are made in their respective national 
currencies by the banks of their own countries, and onty the balance outstanding 
in favour of one of the two countries, when the accounts are closed, is actually 
transferred. 

One can see, from the brief outline given above, what a complicated network 
of regulations and restrictions, either directly imposed on the trade in commod- 
ties, or indirectly affecting it through the medium of the control of dealings in 
foreign exchanges, was imposed upon international commerce in the course of 
the year 1931-32, on top of the barriers which were already in existence before. 
This, however, was not the only development of decisive importance for the evol¬ 
ution of world economy in the course of this period. Another event of outstanding 
importance was the change in the commercial policy of Great Britain, which 
followed closely upon its abandonment of the gold standard and led to the 
closing of what, hitherto, had been the only free market in the world. 

For years, and more particularly since the beginning of the present world 
crisis, Great Britain had been the market on which converged the surpluses of 
production of other countries which, by the protectionist policy of the rest of the 
world, w^ere excluded from other markets. The position of the national producer, 
in'both agriculture and the manufacturing industries, in the face of his export 
markets closed against him, and of his own home market flooded with cheap 
foreign goods imported free, was becoming untenable, and a strong protec¬ 
tionist current of public opinion, which had been growing for some time since the 
war, was beginning to make itself increasingly felt. With the disorganisation of 
world trade, which resulted in a heavy fall in the returns of shipping, of foreign 
investment and of the other items of invisible exports, as well as in the diminution 
of the exports of commodities, public opinion tended increasingly to become 
conscious of the country as being in the first instance a producer, rather than a 
trader and a banker, and of the British market, supported by the development 
of Empire trade, as the natural preserve and the last stronghold of the national 
producer, which must be defended. The financial position, moreover, made the 
restriction in imports imperative. When, in the midst of the financial crisis, the 
real seriousness of the situation was fully realised, public opinion, faced with a 
fresh wave of trade restrictions abroad which followed on the depreciation of sterling 
and the consequent revival of British exports, rallied to the programme of the 
National Government which comprised tariff reform. The Abnormal Importa¬ 
tions (Customs Duties) [Act of 20 November 1931, which imposed duties of 50 
per cent, ad valorem on a large number of articles, for a term of six months, with 
a view to reducing imports and improving the balance of trade, marked the aban¬ 
donment by Great Britain of the traditional free trade policy. The Horticultural 
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Products {Emergency Customs Duties) Act of n December 1931, extended the 
protection to early fruit, vegetables and flowers. The Import Duties Act of 
29 February 1932, which imposed an initial 10 per cent, ad valorem duty on all 
imported commodities, barring special exemptions and the commodities subject 
to special treatment under the two preceding Acts, as well as those already subject 
to revenue or other duties under earlier legislation, completed the conversion of 
Great Britain to protectionism. In accordance with the principle of avoiding the 
imposition of duties on foodstuffs and raw materials, practically all the more 
important agricultural products, however, were included in the list of exempted 
commodities, the tariff bearing with all its weight mostly on manufactured and 
semi-manufactured goods. Only in special cases duties were subsequently imposed 
on certain staple agricultural products, such as potatoes. 

With the abandonment of free trade by Great Britain, an important advance 
was made in the transformation of the organic whole of world economy into a 
vast agglomeration of more or less closed national economies. The problem 
of adaptation to the drastic change in the economic structure of the world, begun 
since the war and now completed, has entered in a new phase. 

In the course of this adaptation, international trade, the former currents of 
which have been cut across and impeded by all kinds of restrictions, would appear 
to be in the course of reorganisation. With the extension of bilateral agreements 
concerning trade generally, as well as of special barter or clearing arrangements, 
and with the spread of the system of contingents and licenses i nvolving the 
definite allocation of certain import quotas to particular countries, attempts 
are being made to substitute a more constructive scheme for the purely negative 
expedient of raising customs duties against all imports. Yet one could hardly 
ignore the great political dangers of the discriminations involved in the devel¬ 
opment of this system ; while the possibilities it affords for economic expansion, 
as compared with those provided by a free world market, are unavoidably 
limited. 

Turning now to consider the conditions of international trade in agricul¬ 
tural products during the period under review, we can see that what has been said 
above of the development of restrictions other than customs duties, fully ap¬ 
plies to agriculture. Indeed, by the summer of 1931, when the financial crisis 
gave a fresh impetus to the growth of trade barriers, the duties imposed on most 
agricultural products in the principal importing countries had already reached a 
level beyond wilicn any further increase would have been practically useless, 
without, howerver, affording absolute protection against the penetration of for¬ 
eign produce through loopholes which had to be provided for imports needed 
for special purposes. While, in July 1931, when prices of wheat in I v ondon and 
Liverpool, where the quotations give the nearest approach to what is conventionally 
referred to as the world market prices, averaged from 11.82 to 12.40 gold francs 
per quintal, the general rate of duty on wheat imported to Germany reached 
30.93 gold francs per quintal, while in France ; t worked out at 16.36 and in 
Italy at 16.50 gold francs. In Spain, the duty was 17.00 gold francs, and that 
came into operation only when the prices of wheat in Castile reached a certain 
level, below which all importation of wheat was prohibited. These exorbitant 
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general duties were subject to modifications and reductions in certain specified 
cases, for wheat imported for special purposes; and these exemptions often pro¬ 
vided loopholes for imports which, had the general tariff alone been in operation, 
would have been excluded completely. In the case of agricultural products, as 
in that of other commodities, it was felt that, in trying to restrict importations 
by mere pressure upon prices, effected through the usual machinery of tariffs, 
one was leaving too much to chance and was failing to exercise a sufficiently 
complete control over the conditions of supply and demand on the home market. 
Accordingly, apart from the conclusion of bilateral agreements between parti¬ 
cular countries, aimed at organising their mutual trade relations, there grew 
up, in the course of 1931-32, a whole system of regulations and arrangements 
the purpose of which it was to assure a complete control by the countries con¬ 
cerned over the quantities of foreign products admitted to their markets, as 
well as, in some cases, over the actual distribution of imports according to 
seasons. 

Thus, to agricultural products were largely applied all the different measures 
referred to in the earlier part of this chapter, and especially the contingents or 
import quotas and the licensing of importations. Less frequent were monopolies 
and prohibitions, while agricultural products have played a prominent part in 
the list of commodities affected by some of the barter and clearing agreements. 
Though increases in import duties were numerous in 1931-32, they were mostly 
limited to markets of minor importance and have been somewhat relegated to 
the background of commercial policy. 

As to the change in the tariff policy of Great Britain, it mostly affected, 
throughout the whole of 1931-32, the importation of manufactured and semi¬ 
manufactured goods, while the bulk of agricultural products was still admitted 
free of duties. 

At the close of the agricultural year 1931-32, the position in the various 
countries was as foliovvs. In Germany, apart from the existing tariffs, which 
imposed heavy duties on imports of agricultural products, the admission 
of butter and hops was subject to contingents, any quantities of these products 
imported in excess being liable to surcharge upon the general tariffs. I11 
Austria, imports of sugar, butcher’s stock, meat, dairy produce, fats, wine 
and foreign fruit were subject to licenses, while contingents were in force for 
wheat and meat from Yugoslavia, veal from Hungary and pork and veal from 
Poland. In Belgium, the system of contingents was introduced for cattle, meat 
and butter, and the importation of cereals, flour, meal, and wines was only allowed 
under license. Denmark applied the system of licenses to wines, spirits, and 
sugar, the exportation of the latter article being also subject to license. In 
Spain, contingents were in force for chilled meat, coffee, eggs, tobacco and fish, 
while exports of foodstuffs were subject to licensing. In Estonia, the State 
monopolised the importation of cereals, potatoes and pulse, of flour, honey, milk 
and dairy produce, eggs, coffee, cocoa, tea, vinegar, malt, hops, hides and skins, 
cotton and wool, while certain other products were subject to licensing. France 
introduced contingents for imports of cattle, meat, dairy produce, fish, poultry. 
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eggs, sugar, bananas, flowers and bulbs, timber and hides and skins. Special 
customs arrangements have been provided for the importation of fixed contin¬ 
gents of Rumanian wheat and maize and of Yugoslav and Hungarian wheat. 
The system of licenses applies to imports of wheat and wheat and rye flour. In 
Greece, contingents have been fixed for the importation of cheese, fruit, veget¬ 
ables, fish and Crustacea, sugar, wines and alcohols, cocoa, biscuits and bread, 
coffee, vegetable fats and eggs. Hungary applied the system of licenses to the 
importation of maize, cheese, apples, bananas, silk, hemp and other vegetable 
fibres, and in certain specified cases of malt. In Italy, contingents have been 
introduced for importations from countries having no special treaty arrange¬ 
ments of grapes, wines, barley, fish and malt. In Latvia, all imports were 
subject to contingents, the importation of cereals was subject to a Government 
monopoly and that of oranges was prohibited. In Holland, the system of con¬ 
tingents was applied to meat, veal, and butter. In Norway, the importation 
of wheat, rye, oats, barley and flour was a Government monopoly. In 
Poland, imports of cereals and flour, vegetables, fruit, hops, alcohol, fish, 
butcher’s offals, and vegetable oils were subject to licenses, w'hile special 
customs arrangements were provided for fixed contingents of apples, bananas, 
lemons, coffee, tea and cocoa imported by sea. In Portugal, the importation 
of wheat, wheat flour and bread is prohibited In Rumania, contingents were 
in force for the importation of sugar. In Sweden, the importation of wheat, 
rye, wheat flour, rye flour and sugar was a Government monopoly. In Switzerland, 
imports of wheat and butter were subject to control, while those of flour were 
a monopoly Contingents applied to eggs and certain other products. In 
Czechoslovakia, contingents applied to cereals, flour and butter, while certain 
other products of lesser importance were subject to licenses. In Turkey, all 
imports, including those of agricultural products, were subject to a system of 
contingents. In Yugoslavia, measures of control were applied to the exports 
of cattle, poultry, milk, eggs, and animal products. If to this we add the Govern¬ 
ment monopoly of all foreign trade, which exists in the U. S. S. R., we can see 
to what extent, in the course of the period under review, the international trade 
in agricultural products was subject to various methods of control, and how 
little scope there was left for the unfettered functioning of the world market 
under conditions of free play of supply and demand. 

Indeed, especially since the conversion of Great Britain to protectionism, 
though, in the course of 1931-32, this had not yet affected her import trade in 
agricultural products, the expressions “ world market ” and “ world economy " 
have largely ceased to be anything but conventional terms, to which there is 
no corresponding reality. 

The extent to which the former unity of the world market was destroyed 
in the course of the last few years by the development of economic particularism, 
is clearly shown by the inordinate increase in the difference between the prices 
of the principal cereals in the chief exporting countries and on the representat¬ 
ive protected markets in Europe. Indeed, if we compare the average prices of 
wheat, rye, oats and maize, as quoted in the exporting countries, on the free 
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market of London and Liverpool and in the principal protected markets of Eu¬ 
rope, in January, 1927, and in January, 1932, we obtain striking results: (1) 




Per cent. 


Per cent. 


1927 

variation 

193 * 

variation 


Gold fr. 

between 

Gold fr. 

between 


exporting 

exporting 

Wheat : 

per qu, 

and protected 
markets: 

per qu. 

and protected 
markets: 

Exporting countries. 

.26.96 

— 

IO.27 


London and Liverpool ,. 

.3109 

- 

II.14 

— 

Protected continental markets. 

.36.05 

33 -o % 

30.21 

194.1 % 

Rye : 





Exporting countries .. 

.22.39 

— 

II.98 

.— 

Protected continental markets. 

.28 20 

* 5-5 % 

17.10 

42.8 % 

Oats : 





Exporting countries .. 

1( >'75 

— 

7.91 


London and Liverpool ,. 

.1846 


8.70 

— 

Protected continental markets. 

.22.13 

32.1 % 

18.92 

139/2 % 

Maize : 





Exporting countries .. 

.1319 

— 

6.12 


London and Liverpool ,. 

.... 17 28 

- 

O.89 

— 

Milan. 

.20.52 

5 * 5 % 

16.69 

I 7 2 7 % 


This table gives a fair idea of the conditions in which the economic life 
of the world has to go on and to surmount the difficulties inherent in the post¬ 
war situation. Broken up by trade barriers into a large number of more or less 
effectively closed national economies, the system of world economy is largely put 
out of action. The agricultural industry in the exporting countries, the output 
of which is so little subject to deliberate control, and which, therefore, is so vitally 
interested in a world-wide market, capable of mitigating the effects of local over¬ 
production, naturally feels these changes in the structure of world economy very 
deeply and painfully. As we shall see in the following section of this chapter, 
the year 1931-32 was a period during whicn the agricultural industry of the world 
had been struggling with a continuous contraction of its markets, which affected 
more particularly its finer products and was mostly due to the aggravation of the 
economic situation generally and to the diminution in the purchasing capacity 
of the consummers. 

III. - - Agricultural Conditions in 1931-32. 

The problems which confronted the agricultural industry all over the world 
ijl I 93 I “ 3 2 were essentially the same as those with which it had already been 
struggling during the preceding two years, but the aggravation of the economic 

(1) The quotations are taken for the following markets and qualities : A. Wheat : (a) Winnipeg 
Manitoba, No 1 ; Chicago, H. W. No. 2 ; Buenos Aires, Barletta ; Budapest, Tisza ; (b) London and Liv¬ 
erpool, Manitoba, No. 1 ; Haul Winter, No. 2 ; Australian ; (c) Home-grown, Berlin, Paris and Milan, 
B. Rye : (a) Minneapolis, Budapest, Warsaw ; (b) South-Russian; (c) Hamburg, Amer. No. 2; Berlin, 
Home-grown ; C. Oats : (a) Winnipeg, White No. 2 ; Chicago, White No. 2 ; Buenos Aires, La Plata; 
(b) La Plata ; (c) Berlin and Paris, Home-grown ; D. Maize : (a) Chicago, Amer. mix. No. 3 ; Bueno* 
Aires, La Plata yellow; Braila, Danubian ; (b) La Plata yellow; (e) Home-grown. 
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situation generally and the outbreak of the severe financial crisis in 1931 greatly 
added to its difficulties. The situation resolved itself into a continued decline 
in the prices of agricultural products, but the incidence of the depression had 
somewhat changed. Indeed, though wheat, by reason of its fundamental im¬ 
portance in the general scheme of world agriculture, still remained in the focus 
of the economic disturbance, it was not in w T heat or in any of the other cereals 
that the fall in prices was particularly pronounced, but rather in the products 
of animal husbandry and of other branches of farming and horticulture cater¬ 
ing mainly for the more refined consumption of the urban and industrial class¬ 
es. The fall was also very severely felt in the branches of agriculture engaged 
in the production of raw materials for the manufacturing industries, such as 
cotton, flax, hemp, rubber, etc. In both cases, the aggravation of the industrial 
depression was responsible for a further serious diminution in the demand for 
these products, which, being nighly elastic, tends to follow closely the changes 
in industrial conditions. The decline in prices, in the case at least of animal 
and horticultural products, had moreover been aggravated by the pressure of 
increasing supply, due to the farmers, in their flight from the heavily depressed 
arable farming, having largely turned to these relatively sheltered branches of 
agriculture. 

Considering the conditions of supply and demand of the various groups 
of agricultural products, by which the price movements during the year 1931-32, 
were determined, we thus have to distinguish between two sets of factors affecting 
the formation of prices of agricultural products. On the one hand, there were 
the factors which can be referred to as specific or agricultural; on the other 
hand, the development of the general economic situation was responsible for 
bringing into play other factors, which tended to exercise an increasingly power¬ 
ful influence upon the consumption of agricultural products and, there¬ 
fore, upon the demand side of the price equation. The two sets of factors, be¬ 
sides, are by no means independent of each other in their action upon the 
market situation and prices, since any pressure upon prices exercised by either 
of these two sets of factors, and affecting immediately only certain classes of 
agricultural products, unavoidably makes its influence felt all over the mar¬ 
ket. Thus, a decline in the prices of the products of animal husbandry, due 
to the industrial depression and to the fall in the purchasing capacity of urban 
population, prevents the fanners from going over from the cultivation of cere¬ 
als to the raising of cattle, to dairy farming, and so on, and thus ultimately 
aggravates the depression of cereal prices. It may be said that, ever since the 
beginning, in 1929, of the acute agricultural depression, the situation, both 
agricultural and industrial, developed in a way which made such an aggrava¬ 
tion of the depression unavoidable ; and from the latter part of 1931 the main 
pressure upon agricultural prices came from the industrial side, in the form 
of a continuous diminution of the consumption of those products of agriculture 
for which the demand, unlike that for cereals, is highly elastic. 

Below, we will consider first the development of the situation in its spe¬ 
cifically agricultural aspect, and later examine the effects upon it of the grow¬ 
ing industrial depression. 
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Starting from wheat, which, as we have pointed out, continued to remain 
in the focus of the depression, we see, that, in 1931-32, the total area and 
production of wheat in the world had diminished slightly, as compared with 
the preceding year but they were still considerably superior to the average of 
the years 1926 to 1929. 


Wheat area 
in millions of 
hectares 


Whcdt 
production 
in millions of 
quintals 


Average T923 to 1920 . 


cjb 4 973.O 


I 93 °' 3 i. I 3 M 9 5 

1931-34... 102.8 1,042.0 


The diminution in the area was far from universal, and the reduction in 
the world total (exclusive of the area and production of the U. vS. S. R.) was 
accounted for mainly by reductions effected in the United States, Argentina 
and Australia, all the other principal wheat-growing countries having actually 
increased their wheat cultivation, as may be seen from the table below : 


Area sown to 

wheat, 

in millions 

of hectares . 




192329 

1930 31 

1931-3’ 

Rurope (exclusive of l T S 

S. R) 

2 'S T 

29 «s 

3 ° 7 

Canada . . 


<>2 

IO T 

10 0 

United States. 



2 4 7 

22 1 

India. 


12 7 

T 2 8 

13 0 

Argentina.. 


. . 7 ..j 

7.0 

<» 5 

Australia ,. 


49 

7 4 

0 0 


In the U. vS. S. R., the area sown to wheat in 1923-29 averaged 2b.2 mil¬ 
lions of hectares ; in 1930 it was 33.9 millions of hectares, and in 1931 37.4 mil¬ 
lions of hectares. Australia, which, until 1930, had deliberately followed the 
policy of countering the fall in prices by an extension of cultivation at lower 
costs [per unit, now had reduced the area for the first time. Europe, however, 
had again increased her cultivation of wheat. The peasant agriculture of Eu¬ 
rope, entrenched behind high tariff walls and restrictions, was fighting for its 
existence against overseas competition which might otherwise have brought 
about its destruction, as an element of fundamental importance in the political 
and economic system of the Continent. Thus, a considerable increase in the 
wheat area, amounting to nearly 18 per cent., but compensated by a diminution 
in that of rye, took place in Germany in 1931. Compared with the average of 
1923-29, the area increased 26,5 per cent., the net increase in wheat being about 
18 per cent. Poland increased its wheat area by about 9 per cent., and Ru¬ 
mania by about 12 per cent. Italy, though it increased its wheat area but 
slightly, had considerably augmented its production, which had increased about 
15 per cent, in 1931, as compared with 1930, and about 9 per cent., as com¬ 
pared with the average for 1923-29. Other countries, with the exception of 
Prance, which showed a diminution of about 5 per cent, in the area sown to 
wheat, registered no important changes either way. On the balance, however, 
as we have shown, there was a marked increase in the acreage. 
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As to production, owing to the great inequality in the yield of crops in 
various parts of the world, increases in the area sown to wheat were not always 
accompanied by increases in production. In Europe, the crops were gener¬ 
ally good, and production increased ; the same applied to the United States, 
where, in spite of a diminution in area, the production was greater than in 1930. 
But in Canada the crop was extremely poor, and production suffered a severe 
diminution ; in India also the increase in area was accompanied by a consider¬ 
able fall in the output. In the principal wheatgrowing countries the position 
in this respect was as follows : 


Production 

oj wheat , in 

millions oj quintals . 





1930-31 

1931-32 

Europe (except V S S 

.R) . . . . 

• • 

3 7°-7 

390 2 

Canada . 


■ • 112.3 

5 

#7 7 

United States .... 


224.0 

2334 

245.0 

India .. 


90 8 

100.4 

94*5 

Argentina. ... 


. . 04.3 

O3.2 

59-8 

Australia. 


• * 37.7 

58 1 

51.6 


In the U. S. vS. R., the production of wheat in 1923-29 averaged 193.3 mil¬ 
lions of quintals, and in 1930, a year of very good crops, it rose to 269.2 mil¬ 
lions of quintals. In 1931 the crops were bad, and the production was greatly 
reduced. Official statistics of the results of crops in 1931 have not been 
published. 

European imports of wheat, always dependent on the production in Europe, 
fluctuate considerably from year to year, and the effect upon them of the re¬ 
strictions imposed upon international trade cannot easily be isolated. In the 
course of the last few years, European net imports of wheat were as lollows : 
in 1929-30, after a particularly bountiful harvest, they amounted to 123.3 millions 
of quintals; en 1930-31, after an average crop, they reached 152.0 millions of 
quintals ; in 1931-32, with an increased area and a yield slightly above the aver¬ 
age, the net imports were 139.5 millions of quintals* 

Of these imports, in 1931-32, about 73 per cent, were accounted for by the 
four leading European wheat importing countries, the United Kingdom, France, 
Italy and Germany. The imports of these four countries in the course of the 
five last agricultural years are shown in the table below : 



19 - 7 *-’ 8 


19^9-30 

31 

1931 3 -’ 

United Kingdom . . . 

. * • 57*9 

54 5 

55*8 

Oi.i 

05 1 

France. 

. . . 12.8 

M*5 

3 ° 

10.0 

21.5 

Italy . 

. • • 23.9 

23*9 

ii*5 

22.1 

9 1 

Germany. 

* • • 24.1 

21.2 

13.0 

8,5 

0.1 


Deliberate measures aimed at diminishing imports and protecting national 
production resulted in a heavy and sustained diminution of wheat imports in 
Germany and a great, though less steady, reduction in Italy. In France, pro¬ 
duction was below the average both in 1930 and in 1931, and imports had, 
therefore, increased. The increase in imports into the United Kingdom proceeded 
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apace with the diminution in the acreage and production at home, and, the 
British market still being open to the free importation of cereals, surpluses 
of wheat from all over the world tended to flow in its direction. In 1931-32, 
the United Kingdom still continued to play the part of shock-absorber on the 
wheat market, and with Prance, Japan and some other countries which have 
increased their imports, it helped the absorption of the wheat crop, though with¬ 
out allowing the stocks of wheat in the principal exporting countries to dimin¬ 
ish to any considerable extent. Indeed, the commercial stocks of wheat in the 
United States and Canada, which, from 64.4 millions of quintals in July 1930, 
rose to 90.7 millions of quintals in July 1931, amounted to 87.8 millions of quint¬ 
als in July 1932. 

With regard to the movement of wheat prices, however, an interesting 
phenomenon of relative stabilization could be observed in 1931-32, the headlong 
decline to which they had been subject for two years having temporarily ceased. 
Indeed, the average prices of wheat, in gold francs per quintal, on some of 
the principal markets, were as follow : 



iq; 8 

1929 

1010 

un i 

1931 

July 

to 

I9K 

January 

to 

London and Liverpool, Manitoba No, 1 

27.61 

28 O0 

20 ,ON 

T2 =>o 

December 

II 08 

June 
IO 07 

Winnipeg, Manitoba No, t . 

2 5 79 

25 5S 

iSm 

10 70 

10. jo 

10.20 

Chicago, Hard Wheat No, 2 

25.01 

23 4i 

1S21 

12 7* 

10 2.8 

TO 07 

Buenos Aires, Barletta 

ir-, 

T 

Cl 

22 or 

18 *2 

‘).3 * 

8 82 

0 04 


This stabilization of wheat prices, which later development had proved 
to be only temporary, may have been due to some extent to the combination 
of slightly diminished world production with a certain increase in demand. Indeed, 
the standard of life of the mass of population in most countries, which had ris¬ 
en considerably in the course of the period preceding the present depression, 
must have been lowered by the crisis and unemployment of the last three years, 
and the process of change in the diet of the working classes, which involved 
a diminution in the consumption of bread, must have been largely reversed 
Direct statistical proof of this return to bread is not available, but the combin¬ 
ation of increased wheat imports with a considerable fall in the prices of dairy 
products, meat, bacon, vegetables, fruit and other constituents of a more refined 
diet in a country so heavily affected by the industrial depression as Great Bri¬ 
tain, would appear to suggest this interpretation. 

With regard to other cereals, the changes in the area under crops, in 
I 93 I "32, as compared with the preceding years, exclusive of the U. S. S. R., 
were as follows : 


Rye . 
Barley 
Oats 
Maize 


1923-29 

1930 31 19313- 

(Millions of hectares) 


19.1 

19 9 

T8.9 

2 7 o 

3 <M 

29.1 

42 2 

41 0 

4 X *3 

75 4 

79 i 

81.O 


Thus, except for maize, there was a slight diminution in the area sown 
with these cereals, as compared with the preceding year, but the reduction 
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was insignificant, and in the case at least of barley the cultivation was still 
in excess of the average for 1923-29. 

The development of production of these four cereals is shown in the table 


below : 

1923*29 1930-31 1931-32 

(Millions of quintals). 

Rye.231.7 256.3 2135 

Barley. 313.2 358.1 31 t.2 

Oats.523.6 520.4 481.3 

Maize.1,102.3 944.0 1,103.0 


The output of maize had increased, as compared with the preceding year, 
while in the other crops there was a diminution compared with both 1930-31 
and with the average production for 1923-29. 

The price movements of the four cereals were interesting in so far as they 


pointed to a certain stabilization 

in 1931-32. 

1928 1929 

1930 

1931 

I93i 

July 

1932 

January 



(Gold francs per 

quintal). 

to Dec. 

to June 

five ' 

Minneapolis No 2. 

22.05 

20 OT 

12.41 

8.06 

8.66 

8.72 

Harter * 

Winnipeg, Western No 3 . 

18.25 

16.17 

6.54 

6.55 

7 24 

7 f, 9 

Liverpool and London. Canadian No 3 

24 48 

22.07 

T 4.24 

10.09 

1 x .25 

H .44 

Out* : 

Chicago. White No, 2 . 

20.8q 

21.31 

*4*85 

9 37 

931 

9*44 

Liverpool and London, La Plata . . . 

2 3-50 

1909 

to.87 

9-4 1 

TO.08 

9 44 

Maize : 

Chicago, American mixture No 2 . . . 

19.94 

19. VS 

16.90 

IO 79 

9 29 

7.00 

London and Liverpool, La Plata yellow 

2 2 .5 I 

21 TO 

13 }<> 

8.40 

7 4 *> 

7-83 


In the case of cereals, we are dealing with products for which the demand 
is exceedingly inelastic, and of which the supply is only partly subject to delib¬ 
erate control. Changes in the demand for bread-making cereals, though they 
take place and exercise a profound influence upon the market, develop slowly 
and are to a certain extent cancelled out by contrary movements. Thus, 
while there had been, for a considerable time past, up to the present depression, 
a steady diminution in the per capita consumption of wheat in most industrially 
advanced countries, this diminution was partly set off by the increase in wheat 
consumption in other countries, in which increased prosperity meant the 
substitution of wheat for rye. With regard to the demand for feed-grains, the 
diminution due to the replacement of horses or other draught animal by mech¬ 
anical means of locomotion, may be more or less made good by the develop¬ 
ment of stock-farming, and its repercussions upon the market may be miti¬ 
gated. But, as a rule, the production of cereals is much more easily increased 
than diminished, especially when, as now, it largely depends upon countries 
in which there exists no alternative to their cultivation, and when in other coun¬ 
tries it is mostly in the hands of numerous peasant farmers whose traditional 
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husbandry cannot easily be transformed at any time, and particularly during a 
general economic depression. A crisis of cereal farming, therefore, when it 
develops concurrently with an economic depression, is a stubborn and prolonged 
disease, with alternating periods of improvement and relapses, and it lends 
itself to treatment only slowly and gradually. In the complex structure of the 
agricultural depression, the cereal crisis, however, holds a place by itself. Indeed, 
it is the independent element of the depression, the one of which the origin is 
not due to any other of its many elements. Originally due to economic and 
technical developments which were part of a general movement towards eco¬ 
nomic espansion, it developed out of a process of grpwth which, by lack of 
co-ordination and by the accident of the world war, generated a crisis. The 
wheat crisis may truly be said to play a pivotal part in the agricultural depres¬ 
sion, both because of its characteristic independence of origin, and because of 
the importance of wheat in world agriculture. In all the other agricultural pro¬ 
ducts, of which the common characteristic is the relative elasticity of demand 
and the far greater adaptability of supply than in cereals, the depression is 
a secondary development, deriving either from the wheat and cereal crisis, or 
from the industrial depression, or from both. This, however, does not prevent 
the depression in these branches from having repercussions upon the primary 
factors from which it is derived. 

Among agricultural products, there does not exist one that has escaped this 
secondary depression. Some of them, such as animal products, vegetables, fruit 
and generally articles of food were in growing demand for years, and when the 
depression in cereal prices made arable farming unremunerative, fanners began 
to pay increasing attention to these branches, with the result that their production 
increased apace with the aggravation of the crisis, while their consumption was 
already beginning to feel the effects of industrial depression. Here, the effect of 
the cereal crisis upon the field of secondary depression is evident; but throughout 
this wide field, which covers all branches of agricultural production either for 
direct consumption or for industrial use, the general economic depression, and 
especially the industrial crisis, makes its influence felt more strongly than any 
other factor. 

Throughout the year 1931-32, the industrial depression had continued unab¬ 
ated, and the purchasing capacity of the urban and industrial population, as 
well as the demand of industry for raw materials of agricultural origin suffered 
a heavy reduction. 

According to an estimate made by the lnstitut fur Konpwkturjorschung in 
Berlin, the world's industrial production had developed as follows since 1928 (1): 


J 9 ^ JOO 

1929 .107 8 

I93<> 93 y 

1931 82 7 

.Beginning of 1931. 83.4 


Beginning of 1932 


(1) Wochenbericht den Inslituts fur Konjunkturforschung, No. 6, 11 May, 1932. 
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The output, compared with 1928, would thus appear to have diminished by 
24.8 per cent. 

The indices of production of the principal branches of industry in Germany, 


France, the United 

States and the United Kingdom are 

shown 

in the 

table 

below (1) : 

Germany 

u. S. A. 

France 

r. k. 

1928. 


100 

IOO 

IOO 

1929. 


107 2 

100.4 

106 0 

1930 . 

. 813 

87 4 

I JO .2 

97 9 

1931, 1st quarter 


76. (> 

104 4 

90.0 

2nd quarter 

. 74-8 

784 

101.3 

87 1 

jrd quarter 

. 68.4 

7 ^ 5 

95 * 

84 6 

4th quarter 

. r '2 7 

<>4 9 

90-3 

92.3 

1932, 1st quarter . . 

. 55 0 

62 5 

77-5 

90.1 

2nd quarter 

. 57-7 

54 7 

74.0 

89 2 


The decline in production was general, with the one slight exception of the 
United Kingdom, Where, during the fourth quarter of 1931, industrial activities 
have been stimulated by the depreciation of sterling. The acute crisis over, 
the gradual appreciation of the currency tended to reduce tne premium on ex¬ 
change which British exports had enjoyed since the suspension of the Bank Act, 
and in 1932 there has been a slight reaction. 

The diminution of economic activities was reflected in the continuous decline 
in the freight traffic of railways, which is shown in the table below for a number 
of countries (2) : 

Freight Traffic on Railways. 

IQ29 1930 1931 1932 (6 months) 

(Millions of toil-kilometres per month) 


Austria. 

... . 379 

322 

2 73 

200 

Belgium . 

. . . 699 

595 

5 f >2 

375 

Canada . 

. 4.831 

4.040 

3*447 

2.796 

Czechoslovakia. 

... on 

707 

084 

628 

Germany. 

* • • • 5,745 

4 . 55 <» 

3*792 

3 *M f > 

Hungary . 

. 519 

462 

392 

280 

Italv. 

.... 1,017 

1,024 

893 

811 

Japan . 

. 1,066 

932 

875 

853 

Poland. 

. 2,160 

1,768 

1. 77 i 

1,144 

Rumania. 

. 383 

357 

35 ° 

325 

United Kingdom. 

.... 2,570 

2,420 

2,226 

1,93 3 

United States. 

.59.897 

5 L 357 

41.383 

31.139 


The volume of international trade, on the whole, had decreased, and its 
value had suffered a very severe diminution, with results highly unfavourable 
to the balance of payments and to industry, in which the margin of profit had been 
not infrequently reduced to vanishing point. The table below show's the diminu* 
tion in the value of exports of a number of countries, as compared with 1929. 

(1) Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, League of Nations. 

(2) Ibid . 
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Index Numbers of the Values of Exports . 






1929 

1930 

1931 

Argentina 




JOO 

64.0 

67.2 

Australia . . 




100 

9 - 3-6 

93-0 

Austria . . 




100 

84O 

59.6 

Belgium . . . 




100 

82.7 

72.8 

Bulgaria . . . 




100 

96.8 

92.8 

Canada . . . 




roo 

7 * 4*9 

51.2 

Czechoslovakia . 




TOO 

852 

<M -9 

Denmark . . 




100 

94-3 

77 - l > 

Germany . . 




100 

89.7 

72.7 

France .... 




100 

85-I 

<>0 7 

Hungary . . 




loo 

87.9 

5 - 1*9 

India .... 




KH) 

:»•» 

51 

Irish Free State 




IOO 

04 8 

70.9 

Italy .... 




too 

7 l * 5 

05 9 

Japan . . . . 




TOO 

98 0 

53 -- 

Netherlands 




TOO 

80 3 

(>5.3 

New Zealand . 




IOO 

.So 0 

02 2 

Poland 




lOO 

SO 3 

99.9 

Rumania 




IOO 

98 5 

7 'M 

Sweden . . 




TOO 

853 

6l <> 

Switzerland . . 




TOO 

83 9 

94 r 

Union ot South 

Africa 



IOO 

69 2 

48.7 

USSR.. 




IOO 

112 \ 

87 9 

United Kingdom 




IOO 


33*3 

United States 




TOO 

73 3 

49 1 

Yugoslavia 




TOO 

85.6 

90 9 


The fall in profits made by industrial, trading and transport companies dur¬ 
ing the last three years was striking. An investigation of the returns of 700 
companies made by the Economist in Great Britain, gave the following results (1) : 


Index Numbers of Net Profits of Companies. 



1924 

1975 

1 926 

1977 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

Manufacturing and mining .... 

IOO 

— 

— 

L09 

101 

109 

91 

7 * 

Transport, distribution and services 

IOO 

105 

100 

110 

115 

1 20 

109 

89 

Operating overseas . 

IOO 

no 

107 

103 

IOT 

95 

67 

— 


The net profits of United States Corporations, which, in 1929, were 62.6 per 
cent, above those of 1924, in 1930 fell to 30.6 per cent, of the 1924 figure : a fall 
of 69.4 per cent, in one year (2). 


(1) Sir Josiah Stamp, Industrial Profits in the past Twenty Years, Journal of the Royal Statistical 
Society , Vol. XCV, Part. IV, 1932. 

{2) Ibid. 
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The situation was clearly reflected in the movements of prices of Stock 
Exchange Securities, of which Index Numbers are given below (i) : 


Index Numbers of Stock Exchange Securities . 



Germany 
(1924*26 
= 100) 

U. S. A. 
(1926 
— 100) 

France 

(1913 

100) 

U. K. 
(1924 

— 100) 

Nether¬ 
lands 
(1921*25 
-- 100) 

1928. 

r 4 2 4 

t 54 1 

415 

I42 


19-29 . 

I 2b I 

189 4 

5^5 

139 

117 

i<n<> . 

IOI 0 

140 0 

HI 

112 

«3 

193 L. 

7 <> 3 

SO 9 

3°5 

< 3 ; 

5 * 

1932 (0 months) 

. 

15 » 

-255 

so 



Unemployment and reductions effected in wages and salaries with a view to 
reducing the cost of production and services were bound to diminish considerably 
the purchasing capacity of the masses of urban and industrial population, with 
results detrimental to the branches of agricultural production dependent on their 
prosperity for the disposal of their products. 

The growth of unemployment in those countries in which the indust rial organ¬ 
isation and the system of registration permit its development to be measured 
with a fair degree of accuracy, can be seen from the table below. On the whole, 
it is estimated that, in Europe and the United vStates, the total number of unem¬ 
ployed reached, by the middle of 1932, at least 25 millions of workers, who, witii 
their dependents, probably represent a total population of over 100 millions of 
men, women and children (2). 


Numbers oj Unemployed. 




Gennany 
(Total according 
to labour 
Kvchange*) 

United Kingdom 
(Totally 
unemployed) 

Italy 

(Totally 

unemployed) 

December 

19-9 

2.850.849 

1,071,849 

.108,7 ( s 

Dei ember 

lo v 1 2 


1.853,575 

042,109 

June 1951 


• * - b 053 . 94 b 

2, OJ 7,480 

5 / 3,593 

December 

I<HI 

. . 5,008,187 

2,202, 7OO 

982,321 

June 1932 


• • ■ 5 . 175 . 77 * 

2 , 35 T, 9 <> I 

905,007 


In the United States, the index of employment in manufacturing indus¬ 
tries in December 1929 was 91,9; in December 1930, 75,1 ; in June, 1931, 73.4 ; 
in December 1931, 65.3, and in June 1932, 57.5. 

The effects of so heavy a diminution in industrial production and in the 
earnings of those engaged in industry and trade upon the market of raw mater¬ 
ials of agricultural origin and of those products of farming for which the demand, 
being highly elastic, depends very closely upon changes in the purchasing capacity 
of the consumers are obvious. The capacity of the market naturally diminished, 


(1) Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, league of Nations. 

(2) Ibid . 
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which severely reacted upon prices ; and the fall in the prices of products of animal 
husbandry, gardening and other branches catering for the more refined urban 
consumer, which had become pronounced in 1931. was bound to recoil upon the 
cereal markets by discouraging the transition from arable to stock-farming and 
to intensive agriculture and gardening of suburban type, which had been going 
on ever since the war. 

The effects of the crisis upon consumption are difficult to investigate statist¬ 
ically, owing to lack of data bearing upon retail trade. It is worth while.there- 
fore, to mention here the results of an investigation made in Germany by the 
Institut fur Konjunkturforschung quite recently, and referring to May 1932. Point¬ 
ing to the fact that, until a few months ago, retail trade had resisted the effects 
of the crisis, but that, lately, both its turnover and its prices had begun to be 
affected, the authors of the study give the following figures which show the fall 
in the value, the prices and the quantities sold : 


Articles of food, dr mbs, tobacco, etc 

Per cent, 
reduction 
Tanuarv 
to 

Min iq3' 

Per cent, 
reduction 
between 
May 1032 
and 

May 1931 

Value of goods sold. 

— 17.0 

— 1<) (\ 

Prices. 

... - 12 f> 

n.2 

Quantities sold . 

. — 4 0 

7*3 

Articles of clothing : 



Value of goods sold. 

... - 22.2 

— 28.3 

Prices. 

. . — I M 

— id .2 

Quantities sold . 

... - 7 .T 

- - Ml 


This little table, containing the results of a careful study in one particular 
country, in spite of its apparently local character, is highly interesting in that it 
shows the relation between the prices and the quantities sold, the heavy fall in 
the former helping to check the diminution in effective demand. Yet, in the 
course of 12 months, from May 1931 to May 1932, the quantities sold in the 
foodstuffs group diminished by over 7 per cent. 

The industrial depression, which has exercised so adverse an influence upon 
the demand for articles of first necessity, especially in the course of the last year 
or so, for some years past has been felt by those products of farming which serve 
as raw material for the manufacturing industries. In 1931-32, the market for 
both foodstuffs and raw materials of agricultural origin suffered a severe aggrav¬ 
ation of the depression. In fact, while cereal prices have been practically sta¬ 
tionary, the full weight of the depression was felt by the branches in which the 
demand tends to fluctuate with the ebb and flow of industrial prosperity. 

In the table below are shown the prices of the principal raw materials of 
agricultural origin for the last few years. 


(1) Wochenbenchte dcs I nst i tuts fur K onjunktu rfors ch u n g , No. 14, 6 July 1932. 
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1928 

X 939 

1930 

1931 

July 
to Dec. 

1931 

Jan. 
to June 
1932 

Cotton, Amer. middling, per quin¬ 
tal, Liverpool. 

25^.98 

(Average prices in 

238.23 17303 

gold francs). 

112.40 93.64 

8628 

Flax fibre, Riga Z, K., per quintal, 
London . 

242 43 

187.04 

127.24 

81.02 

78.58 

79 88 

Hemp, Bologna T. C., per quintal, 
Milan. 

156.02 

137*27 

H3-&3 

09.58 

07.46 

08.45 

Jute, first marks, per quintal, 
London . 

91-43 

81.26 

52.75 

38.87 

38 91 

31 7 i 

Manila hemp, J. 2, per quintal, 
London . . 

8336 

91.75 

9507 

4307 

39 . 8 o 

33 7° 

Silk, Classica, per kg., Milan . . . 
Rubber, plant, sheet, per quintal, 

59-84 

54.13 

35-98 

25.88 

23 95 

20.19 

New York. 

254 81 

233.27 

136 60 

69 90 

58 18 

39 02 

It may be seen that the 

fall in 

prices in 

the case 

of taw 

materials 

from 


1928 to 1932 was even considerably more pronourced than it was in cereals. 
Indeed, cotton fell 65.9 per cent ; flax fibre 67.1 per cent ; hemp 56.1 per cent, 
jute 65.3 per cent ; Manila hemp 59.6 per cent. ; silk 66.3 per cent, and rubber 
84.7 per cent, between 1928 and 1932. 

The fall in the prices of non-cereal foodstuffs, belonging to the group of 
agricultural products with elastic demand, was also extremely heavy. 

The table below shows the price movements of the principal animal products 
on representative markets : 







Feb. 

Jau 


1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 

193* 

* 93 -' 



(Average prices in gold francs per quintal). 


Beef, Argentine, chilled, London 

173 75 

188.11 

177.21 

149 29 

134.15 

107.42 

Beef, Australian, frozen, London 

123 60 

129 12 

1 *3 28 

83 82 

7<> 39 

08 55 

Beef, English, London .... 

208.19 

202 21 

207 07 

178 5^ 

I60.25 

142 79 

Mutton, N. Z., frozen, London . 

183.85 

179.07 

lbo 24 

ns..,? 

1 °9 93 

85 19 

Lamb, N frozen, Loudon 

244 39 

225 67 

221 71 

158 57 

159 0 <> 

126 07 

Pork, Chicago ........ 

108.88 

11725 

105 25 

70.40 

Oo 22 

4385 

Bacon, Danish, London. 

2 74 97 

318 63 

27704 

178.46 

159 51 

132.19 

Butter, Danish, London .... 

478.53 

461.46 

380.88 

308 51 

271 09 

227 30 

No less marked than 

in animal products was 

the fall 

in the prices of 

colonial produce, of which 

an idea 

is given by the following figures : 







July 

Jau. 


1 92 8 

1929 

1930 

1931 

to Dec. 

lo June 






i 93 i 

193 1 



(Average prices in gold francs). 


Sugar, Java white, per quintal, 







London . 

32.96 

29 55 

22.12 

38.55 

17-39 

1*1 97 

Tea, ord. Pecoe, Ceylon, per kg., 







London . 

323 

2.83 

2.27 

154 

1.22 

1 1-5 

Coffee, Rio No 1, per quintal, 







Rio de Janeiro. 

168.24 

155.00 

78.10 

44,09 

3932 

42 51 

Cocoa, Trinidad, per quintal, 







London . 

lBo .68 

155-76 

148.41 

103 84 

93*09 

83.78 
















Wine, olive oil, fruit and vegetables, have all been affected by the general 
depression, with the result that no branch of agricultural production remained 
immune. 

Quite apart from the severe pressure the industrial depression exercises 
upon the demand for agricultural products and their prices, it tends increasingly 
to affect the agricultural situation in another way also. Indeed, with the pro¬ 
gress of unemployment in towns and industrial centres, especially in those coun¬ 
tries in which there either does not exist an organised machinery of unemploy¬ 
ment relief, or where the financial position does not permit such relief to be given 
on a sufficiently large scale in the form of public work or subsidies, and where 
the Government and local administrations are compelled to meet the situation 
without incurring too great an expenditure, there are distinct signs of an exodus 
of urban population in search of means of subsistence on the land. When the 
problem of existence for millions of people in all the industrialised countries 
of the world is reduced to its simplest terms and actually resolves itself into the 
question of escaping starvation by employing one’s enforced leisure in growing the 
food required for immediate consumption, such a return to the land and to farming 
is bound to take place. Its development, of which there has been considerable 
evidence in the course of the year 1931-32, is mostly a spontaneous process; but in 
some cases it is supported by tiie State and by municipal authorities, especially in 
the form of suburban land settlement of the unemployed on municipal land or on 
holdings .specially acquired for the purpose. This latter form of land settlement 
became, from the autumn of 1931, one of the recognised expedients in the scheme 
of unemployment relief, which the German Government, in co-operation with 
municipal authorities, was forced to develop in the face of the relentless growth of 
the number of unemployed. In the United vStates, on the other hand, the return 
to the land, which had reached considerable proportions, was in the main a spon¬ 
taneous movement. In other countries the same phenomenon, though perhaps 
less conspicuous and therefore not yet definitely recognised, must have also had 
a certain extension. This movement, at a time of industrial depression, is very 
natural in countries in which the bonds between town and country are still close, 
and a large part of the industrial population is recruited in the villages, where 
in their earlier life they had lived and worked on the land. In such countries, 
the ebb and flow of population between town and country is a natural process 
dependent on the fluctuations in industrial activity, and agriculture provides 
a sort of safety valve for the pressure of labour supply during the phases of the 
business cycle in which the demand for labour diminishes. 

Under present conditions, this return to the land under the pressure of 
the industrial crisis and of consequent unemployment is a phenomenon which, 
though, perhaps, in its initial stages, this is not yet recognised, possesses a 
vast economic and social significance. Should the present depression continue 
afid should this movement develop unchecked and uncontrolled, the world, 
and more particularly Europe, will be faced with a new population problem 
of enormous difficulty. 

Though only too often considered, largely on the ground of the experience 
of past business cycles, as a temporary process of adjustment to changes in the 



demand for labour, the present tendency to return to the land, whatever may 
be its actual extent, is a phenomenon of a different nature. In fact, just as the 
economic depression is often considered as a phase of the business cycle, while 
it is essentially structural in origin and nature, so this movement to the land, 
which may justly be called urban exodus, if judged by superficial analogy with 
similar phenomena observed in the development of past business cycles, may easily 
be mistaken for a passing stage of adjustment, while in reality it is the mani¬ 
festation of a far-reaching structural process. The technical progress in all branch¬ 
es of production, on which the present development of rationalization is based, 
implies a reduction in the demand for labour which is not temporary and condi¬ 
tioned by a passing phase of the business cycle, but permanent. Cyclic changes, 
may, and certainly will, affect the labour market, but not to an extent which 
will permit the absorption of the mass of unemployed. The present volume of 
production can, indeed, be greatly increased without necessitating the re-absorp¬ 
tion of more than part of the present mass of unemployed, and the permanent 
residue of unemployment will remain very large. Under such conditions, the 
return to the land must be looked upon in the light rather of a permanent rural- 
isation of a certain part of the industrial population of the more highly indus¬ 
trialised countries, than of a temporary expedient to tide over the depression. In 
the densely populated countries of old civilization, with peasant husbandry on 
small holdings predominant, this process of ruralisation begins already in some 
cases to press heavily upon the land. Combined with the closing of the former 
facilities of emigration to the New World, the return to the land of workers 
thrown out of work by the industrial crisis tends in certain districts to cause 
rural over-population and misery. People who used formerly to be producers 
and to make their demand for goods felt on the market are thus reduced 
to conditions of extreme poverty. As producers and as consumers they are 
eliminated from the system of world economy. Moreover, over-population is, 
socially and economically, an extremely dangerous phenomenon, in so far as 
it causes stagnation in economic and cultural activities, which can only develop 
where and when there is scope for expansion. The development of an excessive 
pressure of population upon the available resurces, with its unavoidable poverty 
and degradation, must therefore be prevented, but this can only be achieved 
by international co-operation, based on the recognition of two maxims : first, 
that the j^resent depression being essentially due to structural causes, there 
exists the problem of a permanent residue of unemployment to be dealt with, 
and, secondly, that this problem, both in its origin and its effects, has a world¬ 
wide importance and must be dealt with accordingly. National schemes of 
land settlement alone will not, as a rule, solve this problem satisfactorily and 
international co-operation will be needed to enable this mass of population not 
only to subsist precariously on the land in overcrowded villages, 1 ut to bring 
their weight, as consumers, to bear again upon the market. 


George Paveovsky. 
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CO-OPERATION 

Agricultural Co-operation in Poland. 

I. — Characteristic features of Polish agriculture. 

Agricultural co-operation in the various countries is naturally adapted to 
the characteristics of the national agriculture in each case, and for this reason 
it appears essential here to give some account at the outset of these characteristics 
in the Poland of to-day. 

An outstanding feature is the over-population of the countryside. The 
density of the population varies however in different parts of Poland, and while 
south-west Poland is the most populous, towards the north it shows a steady 
diminution. An excessive number of farms, too small in area to be self-sufficing, 
is the distinguishing mark of the more densely populated areas. The most con¬ 
spicuous example is the province of Kracow, wherein 1921 there were 291,000 farms, 
including some 52,000 independent farms with an area of over 5 hectares, while 
at the same date as much as 38.5 per cent, of the total agricultural area was 
occupied by dwarf farms of less than 5 hectares. 

On the other hand in the province of Pomerania the general agrarian posi¬ 
tion resembles to a certain extent that of Denmark, although Pomerania has a 
higher percentage of farms with upwards of 200 hectares. 

vSpeaking generally, large farms with more than 100 hectares, including the 
State forests, occupy 44.8 per cent, of the total area of Poland, and these are dis¬ 
tributed fairly uniformly throughout the country. This class of farm derives, 
relatively speaking, the least advantage from the co-operative organisations, 
and for them the agricultural and trading societies are the most important. 

The medium-sized farms, working from 20 to 100 hectares, are the best clients 
for all classes of co-operative societies, with the exception of the small Raiffeisen 
banks. These farms are very irregularly distributed throughout Poland, occur¬ 
ring in large numbers in the most northern districts, whereas in all the other areas 
they are only found exceptionally. According to the statistics of 1921, these 
farms occupied 9.6 per cent, of the total area covered by the returns. 

Independent family farms of from 5 to 20 hectares are uniformly distributed 
throughout Poland and represent 30.8 per cent, of the total area, although in cer¬ 
tain provinces they cover less than 20 per cent, while in two they account for more 
than 40 per cent. This particular class of farm is the main factor in the develop¬ 
ment of all kinds of agricultural co-operative societies. 
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The highest point of intensive cultivation is reached in the north-west, and 
agriculture becomes less intensive towards the south and east. The best farming 
is to be found in the province of Poznan, followed by the provinces of Lodz, 
Warsaw and Pomerania. The provinces of Kracow, Kielce, Lwow and Lublin 
are characterised by a less intensive type of farming, and in the remaining 
provinces and more particularly in those of Nowogrodek, Wilno and Polesia 
it is still less intensive. On the other hand the very small farms in Kracow, Kielce 
and Lwow are in some cases distinguished by a highly intensive farming. Thus 
attempts are made to develop stockbreeding, a certain proportion of the forage 
used being bought for the purpose, and in this way their need for the aid of co¬ 
operation is increased. 

II. - - Legal conditions in which thk cooperative movement 

HAS DEVELOPED IN POLAND, AND THE INCIDENCE OK TAXATION ON THE SOCIETIES. 

Since IQ20 a law dealing with the co-operative societies and governing the 
whole co-operative movement has been in force in Poland. The statutory rules 
of each new society must be lodged with the Registration Court which is bound 
to be satisfied before registration that the rules are in accordance with the law. 

In principle aii} r individual or corporate body may be a member of a co¬ 
operative society, though the rules may provide for certain limitations to the full 
implications of this principle. The number of members may not be less than 
ten or, if the society is entirely made up of corporate bodies, less than three. 
Each member must hold at least one share, the effect of this provision being that 
all co-operative societies must be constituted on a basis of the shareholdings of 
their members, all shares being of equal value. Each member is entitled to 
one vote only whatever be the number of the shares held. His personal liability 
is proportionate to the number of his shares and cannot exceed this proportion, 
but it may be either limited or unlimited. In the event of the bankruptcy of the 
society, members may be required to pay supplementary quotas in proportion to 
their liability as measured by their holdings. After realisation of the assets, 
the members of the society may be called upon to pay additional amounts in 
proportion to their holdings, if so required by the situation as then revealed. 
Moreover, if after the lapse of six months from the date when the calculation was 
made, the deficit remains uncovered, the liquidator may legally constrain the 
members, as jointly and severally liable, to make good the deficit within the limits 
of their respective liabilities. 

Each co-operative society is required to have an executive committee and a 
council and members of the executive committee are ineligible for service on the 
latter body. The general administration of the society is in the hands of the 
executive committee, while the duties of the council consist in the supervision of 
the activities of the committee in carrying out tne business of the society, and 
in auditing the balance sheet at the close of the financial year before submission 
to the general meeting for approval. The council has the power at any time to re¬ 
lieve the members of the executive committee of their duties, and if, in accordance 
with the rules, an election is due, a similar course may be followed. Members of 
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the council are not eligible to receive allowances from the funds of the 
society. 

Supreme authority is vested in the general meeting, but an action in law 
can be brought against any resolution of the meeting which is not in accordance 
with the terms of the law and of the rules of the society. The law contains detailed 
instructions as to the form in which the annual statements should be drawn up, 
and makes provision for the audit of the business transactions of the society by 
public officials. Thus each society must submit to compulsory audit every two 
years. No special authority is made responsible for carrying out this audit, 
this duty being delegated officially to the special Audit Unions of the co-operative 
societies, which are groupings of societies resembling those in otaer countries, 
and are as a rule unconnected with their trading and financial central organisations. 

When a society is not a member of an Audit Union, the Co-operative Council, 
which is a State body, exercising a general control over the whole co-operative 
movement, appoints the auditor. This Council gives authority to the Audit 
Unions to exercise their functions, it appoints private auditors, etc. 

The Polish law on co-operation is characterised by a certain extremist bias 
and in a measure places the co-operative societies in opposition to capitalist 
organisations. As stated above, no individual member has more than one vote, 
even if he holds more than one share, and proxy voting is not allowed. The 
share dividend must not exceed by more than two per cent, the highest discount 
rates of the Bank of Poland, in accordance with the law in force for any given 
year. On the other hand, the rules of the society may include clauses authorising 
the payment to members of a part of the revenue of their society, in proportion 
to the extent to which they have made use of its services. Thus members who 
have delivered milk to a co-operative dairy can obtain supplementary premiums 
for each litre of milk supplied, paid out of the net income of the society. This 
income may also be utilised for the benefit of the reserve fund or for purposes 
of public utility. In this way the importance of the part exercised by capital 
in the Polish societies is artificially whittled down, and for the most part public 
opinion is opposed to this attitude, which it considers prejudicial to the devel¬ 
opment of the movement. 

Co-operative societies in Poland enjoy valuable privileges as regards taxation, 
but in order to acquire the right thereto, they must belong to an Audit Union 
approved by the State. Societies which fulfil this condition are exempt from 
income tax on their transactions with their own members, and it should be noted 
that in Poland such bodies as joint stock companies, etc., pay income tax in the 
same way as individuals. On the other hand they are expected to pay the tax 
at the normal rate on any business conducted on behalf of non-members, and all 
profits thus obtained must be allocated to the reserve fund of the society. Any 
society which fails to respect this regulation will be refused exemption from the 
tax on the returns arising out of business transacted with its members. 

In addition the co-operative societies are only able to obtain trading certi¬ 
ficates in a class inferior to that which non-co-operative businesses are required 
to possess ; thus they are greatly advantaged as regards the payment of tax on 
the business turnover. The small co-operative credit societies which make loans 
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to their members are completely exempt from the payment of the tax, provided 
that the amount of such loans does not exceed 1,200 zlotys in each case. All 
other co-operative societies pay a tax on one fourth of their turnover, provided 
that the returns from these transactions with non-members are paid into the 
reserve fund. Failure to observe this regulation involves payment of the tax 
on half the volume of business. 

III. -- The beginnings 

OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN POLISH AGRICULTURE. 

In Poland four classes of co-operative organisation in agriculture may be 
distinguished, each of which has its special characteristic features, and its own 
particular underlying theory. These include the two great Polish Unions : the 
Union of the Polish Co-operative Associations ( Unfa Zwiazkow spotdzielczych w 
Polace), and the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of the Republic of Poland ( Zjednoczenie zwiazkow spoldzielni rolnicezych Rzcozy - 
pospolitej Polskiej) ; the Ukrainian Co-operative Societies, and the German Agri¬ 
cultural Co-operative Societies. 

(a) The Union of the Co-operative Societies in Poland and its underlying 
principles. — The co-operative societies which are members of the Union for the 
most past carry out their work in the area that formerly belonged to Prussia 
and its basic principles have been developed there also. Polish society in this 
part of the country countered the policy of the Prussian Government with a 
theory of an economic organisation pushed to its extreme limits as the weapon 
that seemed likely to be the most effective. The attainment of the end desired 
would entail efforts to construct social life in Poland on the lines of the normal 
European pattern. To this end it would be necessary to build up a middle and 
particularly a lower middle class such as hitherto was non-existent in Polish Society, 
which consisted entirely of land owners and rural workers. Moreover there 
was a shortage of capital in Poland. 

Given these conditions it was considered that a co-operative movement, 
embracing all classes and taking the form of substantial societies, specially in 
the field of credit, might play an important part and become more particularly 
an economic centre for the third estate. In addition it was felt that peasants 
possessing well managed farms, such being in the majority, should also be regarded 
as properly belonging to the third estate, but it was decided that first and fore¬ 
most this third estate in the true sense of the term (that is to say, the artisan, 
small shopkeeper and small manufacturer class), should be recruited from among 
the peasants. Hence co-operative societies must be established, not only in 
order to meet the requirements of the farms, but also to have regard to the needs 
of the members of the family of the agriculturist and to provide the means required 
for setting up and carrying on small business enterprises in the towns themselves* 
In this way it will become possible to maintain the farm holdings in their integrity 
and to encourage the passage of the children of the agriculturists into the towns 
and so to reinforce the third estate. 
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Bishop Adamski, one of the founders and for several years President of the 
Union, thus defined its main objects:— 

14 The Union must put itself in the forefront of the national economic life 
and make itself for the great mass of the population of Poland the predominantly 
Polish form of economic organisation ; it must become the organising force and 
the unifying economic factor for those classes of society which lie outside the 
purely capitalistic system, instructing every citizen of Poland in economic prin¬ 
ciples, in the methods of concentrating capital and in the theory of economic 
organisation ; it must encourage in the Polish people a spirit of enterprise and a 
capacity for effective action, assisting individuals to establish workshops for 
the production of all classes of goods, even on a small scale and providing mater¬ 
ial protection so that the small factories and workshops of Poland may develop 
and gain strength, thus laying the foundation for an independent national industry 
and commerce, supplying its necessities to an agriculture developed on normal 
lines. 

" Co-operation in Poland depends on the success of its efforts to make itself 
the most powerful and the most effective factor in the economic emancipation 
of Polish society. ” 

Furthermore the following declaration was made by the Bishop : — 

“ The Union, in developing this line of policy, should consider that one of 
its most important duties is to provide credit for the sons of the rural workers 
wishing to become artisans or to engage in trade, with the object of assisting 
them to establish workshops and business premises, and also to jjrovide loans 
in order to make it possible for persons inheriting farms, which should be worked 
under a single management, to redeem the shares to which their brothers and 
sisters are entitled. ” 

Although these views were expressed after the reconstruction of Poland and 
therefore at a time when the pressure of German influence was no longer felt, 
they have their origin in an attitude of mind which grew up in Polish Society 
during the period of the German domination. 

The principles influencing the co-operative societies in the former Russian 
and Austrian territories now belonging to the Union were by no means so clear- 
cut as these but they were also imbued with the idea of the concentration of 
Polish capital and of the financial betterment of Polish Society and in particular 
of the third estate. 

Since however after the reconstruction of Poland, foreign capital began to 
invade the Polish Banks, the idea of a constant struggle with an economically 
stronger foreign nationality inevitably persisted and is clearly manifest in the 
above quoted words of Bishop Adamski. 

The Union was founded in 1925 and includes the four following Audit 
Unions :— 

(1) The Union of the Co-operative Societies at Poznan (Zwiazek Spolek 
Zarobkowych i Gospodarczych) established in 1871, the oldest union of co-operative 
societies in Poland ; 

(2) The Union of Co-operative Societies at L,wow {Zwiazek Slowarzyszen 
Zarobkowych i Gospodarczych) established in 1873 ; 
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(3) The Union of Polish Co-operative Societies at Warsaw {Zwiazek 
Spoldzielni Polskich) established in 1918 and representing in a reorganised form 
another co-operative organisation established in 1903, called the “ Co-operative 
Commission. " 

(4) The Audit Union of the Co-operative Societies of the Farmers' 
Clubs at Kracow ( Zwiazek Rewizyjnj Spoldzielni Kolek Rolniczych), established 
in 1919. 

(b) The Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of the Republic of Poland. -- The Confederation is indebted for the principles 
which at present govern its policy to Dr. Francois Stefczyk whose work before 
the War in Galicia so largely contributed to the rise of a special agricultural 
co-operative movement in that part of Poland. The area of Dr. Stefczyk's activ¬ 
ities lay in the countryside of Galicia, where the farms are pre-eminently small 
and poor, though the families of the peasants of the district were assisted by 
the emigrants, who supplied them with considerable sums of money. 

In such conditions it was considered inopportune to establish large scale 
co-operative societies, as had been done in the former Prussian territory, and 
the institution of banks of the Raiffeisen type seemed to be more appropriate to 
the needs of the case. 

Hence Dr. Stefczyk's work was mainly inspired by Raiffeisen's principles 
but his strong personality brought about a quite new conception of co-opera¬ 
tion, which he succeeded in infusing into the agricultural co-operative movement 
in Galicia. 

According to Dr. Stefczyk, co-operation is an independent social and economic 
movement, the object of which is to improve the social structure by inculcating 
a spirit of human solidarity, of mutual aid and collaboration, and of neighbourly 
feeling. He, however, had no desire to modify the general principle of the social 
structure of the country, as is shown by his own statement, which runs as 
follows:— 

“It is not the purpose of agricultural co-operation gradually to transform 
individual holdings into large collective farms, the members of the societies as 
workers simply sharing in the division of the profits deriving from their joint 
labours. On the contrary, as regards private property, it is the purpose of co¬ 
operation to strengthen the productive capacity of the various farm-holdings 
and the social independence of their owners. ” 

Stefczyk laid great stress on the necessity for character training among the 
members of the societies and the workers and held that the moral and material 
betterment of the members should be one of the principal objects of each co-oper¬ 
ative society. The farms should be set free from the influence of capitalist 
agents acting as middlemen, and the general aim should be to introduce scient¬ 
ific methods into farming work, to put the farms on an industrial basis, and 
to increase profits. Following the principles of the Rochdale Pioneers, Stefczyk 
pronounced in favour of equality of voting rights in the co-operative society, 
and of the division of the returns in accordance with the profits which the members 
had themselves derived and not in proportion to their share-holdings. He also 
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advocated the institution of an intangible reserve fund and his principles re¬ 
ceived full consideration in the actual legislation on co-operative societies. 

Agricultural co-operative societies in the former Russian territory before 
the war were in part based on the Raiffeisen system. 

After the reconstitution of Poland most of the co-operative societies in the 
former Russian territory accepted the doctrines of Stefczyk. The Confederation 
of the Unions of Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic (Zjednoczenie Zwiaz - 
kow Spoldzielni Rolniczych Rzeczypospolitej Polskiej) to which reference was made 
above, was established at a later date and was for part of the time under the 
direct management of Dr. Stefczyk. 

Poland has a large number of agricultural co-operative societies, distinguished 
by the fact that, without taking part in the general agricultural movement associ¬ 
ated with the agricultural confederations, they have made every effort to 
work in close connection with these bodies. The directors of the agricultural co¬ 
operative movement are at present in agreement with Dr. Stefczyk in their view 
that it forms an independent social and economic departure. 

The Confederation of the Audit Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties of the Republic of Poland was founded in 1924 and is made up"of the follow¬ 
ing Audit Unions :— 

(1) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations at Warsaw (Zwiazek 
Rexuizyjny Spoldzielni Rolniczych) , which works in the former Russian territory 
and has the largest membership; 

(2) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations at Uwov ( Patronat Spol¬ 
dzielni Rolniczych we Lwowie), organised by Dr. Stefczyk in 1899; 

(3) The Cieszyn Audit Union of Agricultural Associations ( Zwiazek Spolek 
Rolniczych w Cieszynie) which works in the area of the two districts to the south 
of the Department of Silesia; 

(4) The Audit Union of Polish Raiffeisen-Stefczyk Associations at Kato¬ 
wice (Zwiazek Rewisyjngy Polskich Spoldzielni Raifeisena-Stefczyka) , which serves 
the f> districts north of the Department of Silesia. 

(5) The Audit Union of Agricultural Associations of Torun (Zwiazek Rewi- 
zyjny Spoldzielni Rolniczych) , which operates in the territory of the Province 
of Pomerania, of Poznan and of the four districts of the Province of Warsaw. 

(c) The Ukrainian Co-operative Movement. — The Ukrainian population 
largely consists of agriculturists and the political leaders ascribe particular import¬ 
ance to the organisation of co-operation. In this way they are brought into 
contact with the great mass of the people and are able to offer students, who 
have completed higher courses of instruction, employment, involving collabora¬ 
tion with the agriculturists and service as directors of the co-operative movement. 

It follows therefore that the political factor plays an important part in the 
movement which has however preserved many sound financial features. Its 
most conspicuous characteristic lies in a tendency to set up small trading co¬ 
operative societies which meet the requirements of the small farms and farm 
households. These are rather of the nature of co-operatives for the supply of 
food stuffs than true agricultural trading societies. The leaders of the movement 
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make special efforts to stimulate and keep up a national spirit through these socie¬ 
ties while at the same time raising their financial standard. There are two Audit 
Unions at Lwow, namely, the Audit Union of the Ukrainian Co-operative Socie¬ 
ties {Zwiazek Rewizyjny Spdldzielni Ukrainskich) and the Ruthenian Audit Union 
(Ruski Zwiazek Rewizyjny). Their names reflect two political movements, the 
leaders of the first give the name of “ Ukrainian ” to their population while those 
of the second speak of " Ruthenian. ” 

(d) The German Agricultural Co-operative Movement. — In certain parts of 
the former Prussian territory a considerable percentage, though everywhere a 
minority, of the population is still German and possesses its own co-operative 
societies, to which before the war the Poles were unwilling to belong and there¬ 
fore formed their own independent societies. These conditions brought about 
the simultaneous and parallel development of two movements, a German and a 
Polish, which were completely independent. The Prussian Land Settlement 
Commission, charged with establishing German cultivators on the Polish territory 
that formerly belonged to Prussia, took particular trouble to organise co-operative 
societies for the settlers and thus also contributed to keep the two movements 
apart. At the same time German co-operation was mainly founded on Raiffeisen 
principles. 

Up to the present the separation between the German and the Polish societies 
has been maintained. The main object of the German societies is to keep the 
German holdings at their present dimensions, to safeguard the German popula¬ 
tion from possibilities of assimilation and to take charge of its economic and 
social organisation. 

There are three Audit Unions for the German v Societiesin the former Prussian 
territoiy, two at Poznan and the third at Grudziadz. There are in addition two 
German Audit Unions in other parts of Poland. 


IV. — General statistics of co-operation in Poland. 

The State Council of Co-operative Societies to which reference was made in 
Section II publishes general statistical tables for co-operation in Poland. The 
figures given are, however, too high for they include co-operative societies officially 
registered but not as yet in working order, and also co-operative societies which 
are in process of liquidation. For purposes of comparison, however, the value 
of the figures contained in the tables is as good as could be wished. 

Table I gives an idea of the development of the co-operative movement dur¬ 
ing the period 1924-1930, which was on a quite considerable scale, more parti¬ 
cularly from the point of view of the number of co-operative societies belonging 
to the Audit Unions which during the period increased by 100 per cent. 

Table II contains figures showing the distribution of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties under different categories as at the end of 1930. Among the agricultural 
societies the credit banks are the most numerous and the general co-operative 
societies for the supply of requisites come second on the list, though herein are 
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Table I. — Number of Co-operative Societies in Poland . 


Year 

Total Number 
of Co-operative 
Societies 

Number 
of Co-operative 
Societies belonging 
to the 

Audit Unions 

Percentage Ratio 
to the Total 
Number of Societies 

1924 . 

10,790 

6,138 

56.9 

1925 . 

12,409 

6,417 

51-7 

1926. 

13,909 

7,553 

54-3 

192 7 . 

15,729 

8.857 

56.3 

1928 . 

16,349 

10,279 

6 2 9 

1929 . 

17,476 

11,239 

<>4-3 

1930 . 

18,411 

11,956 

64.9 


Table II. — Number of Co-operative Societies at the end of ig30. 


Type of Co-operative Society 

Total Number in Poland 

Co-operative Societies be¬ 
longing to the Audit Unions 

Number 

Percentage 

Number 

Perccnta ge 

Co-operative Supply Societies. 





(a) Consumers’ Societies. 

3 ,Id 

l) 0 

1.*58 

1<>5 

(b) Building Societies. 

904 

4 9 


2.0 

(c) General Societies. 

H 9 

0.8 

39 

0 3 

Co-operative Credit Banks. 





(a) Agricultural.i 

4,4-29 

24 l 

1,512 

*9 4 

(b) General, workers, etc. 

2,770 

15.0 

1,830 

153 

Agricultural Co-operative Societies: 





(a) General Societies for the Supply of 
Requisites. 

3.776 

20 5 

3,183 

26.6 

(b) Special Societies for the Supply of 
Requisites. 

145 

0.8 

63 

0.5 

(c) Dairy Societies. 

1,875 

IO 2 j 

1,420 

11.9 

( d) Manufacturing Societies. 

I°S 

0.6 

84 

0.7 

(e) Subsidiary Societies. 

175 

0.9 

71 

0 6 

Other types of Co-operative Societies . . . 

954 

5-2 

00 

u~, 

0 

2 2 

Total . . . 

18,411 j 

100.0 

11,950 

100.0 
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included 2,547 Ukrainian societies which are in reality solely concerned with the 
supply of food stuffs. It follows that the dairy societies should really be ranked 
second and the societies for the supply of requisites third only. The number 
of the other types of societies is relatively small. 

Table III contains figures showing the development of the co-operative so¬ 
cieties belonging to the Audit Unions during the period 1924-29 and is limited 
to such societies as have furnished returns. The number of the agriculturist 
members in 1929 was 1,625,000, The value of the shares held amounted to 
114,000,000 zlotys and the amount of the reserve and special funds was also 
114,000,000 zlotys, and the total shown in the final statement was 1,193 million 
zlotys, as against 133 million zlotys in 1924. 


Table III. — Development of Polish Co-operative Societies 
belonging to the Audit Unions during the period 1924-29. 


Year 

Number 
of Co-operative 
Societies 
covered 
by Statistics 

Number of Members 
in thousands 

Members’ 

Shares 

Funds 

Total shown 
by Balance 
Sheet 

Total 

Farmers 1 

in thousands of zlotys 

1924 . 

3> T 7 T 


j 

12,899 

22,058 

135,445 

1925 . 

5.977 

1.7*4 

7*5 

28,678 

54 025 

256,260 

1926. 

6,762 

1,823 

910 j 

40,010 

40,329 

475.854 

1927 . 

7.995 

2,17* 

1,279 

<.-(.•2 15 

55,731 

699,492 

1928 . 

9,118 

2,475 

T ,462 

98,181 

73,74 5 

i.io<>.3-!5 

1929 . 

10,392 

2,751 

1,625 

n 4,125 

113,620 

M 93,354 


Table IV contains a list of the principal Audit Unions in Poland and gives 
figures showing the number of associated agricultural co-operative and auxiliary 
societies. 

The figures quoted in the above statistical tables will be discussed in detail 
in the sections which follow. 
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Tableau IV. — General Statistics of the Co-operative Societies 
belonging to the Credit Unions as on 31 December 1930. 



Co-operative 
Credit Banks 

Agricultural 
Societies for the 
Supply of Requisites 

Co-operative Societies 

Name of the 

Group of .Societies 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Non agri¬ 
cultural 
and 
mixed 

General 

Special 

Dairy 

Societies 

Societies 
for the 
transfor¬ 
mation 
of agri¬ 
cultural 
products 

Subsidiary 

Societies 

I. - Confederation of the 
Unions of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies 

(Zjednoczenie ZwiifczkAw 
SpAMzielni Rolniczych). 

2.854 

31 

175 

44 

94 8 

22 

3 8 

(1) The Credit Unions 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions at LwAw (Patronat 
SpAldzielni Rolniczych 
we Iywowie). 

*J 5 ° 


65 

28 

3*5 

7 

4 

( 2 ) The Cieszyn Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions (Zwij|zek Spotek 
Rolniczych). 

54 

6 

1 

3 

' 

3 


12 

(3) The Audit Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions at Warsaw (Zwi{|- 
zek Rewizyjny Spol- 
dzielni Rolniczych) . . 

1,320 

II 

\ 

103 

8 

615 

, 

a 

8 

( 4 ) The Audit Union 
of Polish Raiffeisen-Stef- 
czyk Associations at Ka¬ 
towice (Zwijp/ek Rewi- 
zyiny Polskich SpAt- 
dzielni Raiffeiscna-Stef- 
czyka).. 

1S6 

12 

' 

' 

2 



\ 

10 

(5) The Audit Union 
of Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions at Torun (Zwij|zek 
Rew izyjny SpAld zielm 
Rolniczych). 

*44 

2 

4 

5 

T 5 

4 

4 

II. - The Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies 

(Unja Zwi^zkow SpAl¬ 
dzielni w Polsce). . . . 


752 

247 


187 

17 

2 

(1) The Union of Co¬ 
operative Societies at 
Poznan (Zwi^zek SpAl- 
dzielni Zarobkowych i 
Gospodarczych) .... 


249 

82 


5 * 

12 


(2) The Unions of Co¬ 
operative Societies at 
EwAw (Zwi^zek Stowar- 
zyszen Zarobkowych i 
Gospodarczych) .... 

— 

179 

3 

— 



2 
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Co-operative 
Credit Banks 

Agricultural 
Societies for the 
Supply of Requisites 

Co-operative Societies 

Name of the 

Group of Societies 

Agri¬ 

cultural 

Non agri¬ 
cultural 
and 
mixed 

General 

Special 

Dairy 

Societies 

Societies 
for the 
transfor¬ 
mation 
of agri¬ 
cultural 
products 

Subsidiary 

Societies 

(3) The Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies at 
Warsaw (Zwiifczek Spol- 
dzielni Polskicli) .... 


324 

43 


* 3 <> 

5 


(4) The Audit Union 
of the Co-operative So¬ 
cieties of the Farmers’ 
Clubs of Crakow (Zwi^- 
zek Rewizyjny Spold¬ 
zielni K6lek Rolniczych 
w Krakowie) .... 



119 





Audit Union of the Ukrainian 
Co-operative Societies at 
Iyw6w (Zwi^zek Rewi¬ 
zyjny Spoldzielni Ukrain- 
skich). 

191 

12.5 

2.54 7 

! 

T4« ! 

1 

10 

Ruthenian Audit Union at 
I/wow (Ruski Zwif|zek 
Rewizyjny). 

25 

3 

127 

1 

M 



Audit Union of the German 
Co-operative Societies in 
Poland at Poznan (Zwiq.- 
zek Spoldzielni Niemie- 
ckich w Polsee) .... 

165 

4 <> 

28 

9 

l 8 

17 

8 

Audit Union of the Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in 
Western Poland at Poz¬ 
nan (Zwi^zek Spoldzielni 
Rolniczych 11a Polske 
Zachodnia) . 

77 

19 

| 


21 

16 

0 

Audit Union of German Co¬ 
operative Societies in Po¬ 
land at Uodz (Zwhfczek 
Spoldzielni Niemieckich 
w Polsce) . 

77 

5 

1 

2 

I 

r 


Audit Union of Rural Co-oper¬ 
ative Societies of the 
Department of X’omera- 
nia at Grudziadz (Zwi^- 
zek Spoldzielni Wieljs- 
kich wojewodztvva Po- 
morskiego). 

62 

4 

; 

: 

40 

3 

53 

IO 

4 

Other Unions. 

61 

842 

4 

3 

— 

— 


Total . . . 

3.512 

1,830 

3.183 

03 

1,420 

84 

71 


{To be continued). 


Zdzisiaw IvUdkiewicz. 
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MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

World Production of and World Trade in Table Grapes {concluded). 

{b) Importing Countries . 
i. — Europ e. 

Great Britain and Northen Ireland. 

The English home production of table grapes is of subordinate importance 
only. The fruit is grown in the open and in hothouses ; the former cultivation 
is mainly in the Channel Islands, the Guernsey grapes having a high reputation, 
the latter in the towns within the immediate neighbourhood of London, the val¬ 
ley of the river Lea being the centre of the glasshouse cultivation In both areas 
the production has been in existence for a full century, but during the last 20 
years there has been no great extension. In 1911-13 the yearly export from the 
Channel Islands to England was 18,000 cwts., and from 1927 to 1929 the export 
was each year 17,000 cwts. The figures of the hothouse production are not 
known ; at most the whole of the home production might cover ten per cent, 
of the consumption. 

In consequence of the great demand for fresh fruit there was a considerable 
expansion of the import of table grapes during the years 1860-1895. From that 
time, and actually up to the beginning of the world war, the import? previously 
remarkably uniform showed a slight decrease, so that the consumption per 
head in imported grapes fell from 3.1 lbs. (1900 to 1908) to 2.7 lbs. (1909 
to 1913). The consumption of oranges fell during the same time from 14.7 lbs. 
to 13.5 lbs. per head. 

The cause of this diminution is generally believed to have been the increased 
importation of bananas which rose by about 150 per cent. In the post-war time, 
especially during the last five years, the imports of all three kinds have risen ; 
the banana import was higher by 100 per cent, in 1927-29 as compared with the 
pre-war time, the import of oranges by about 50 per cent., and the import of 
grapes by somewhat less than 50 per cent. The increase in volume of the table 
grapes import is the more remarkable, as it is combined with a much more pro¬ 
nounced inciease in value. This is explained on the one hand by the rise in 
price of Spanish grapes which in these yeais were in great demand on the 
world market and held the leading place among the grape imports into England, 
on the other hand by the growing proportion of the Belgian and Netherland 
supplies of hothouse grapes. The English consumer is accustomed to a very 
high standaid in table giapes, and for this reason the relatively cheap grapes 
of Spanish or French origin are not often to be found on the market. 

In the international trade in table grapes Great Britain takes the second 
place among the importing countries. London is the port taking the largest 
imports, and from the docks the grapes are sold on commission to Covent Garden 
and Spitalfields. There are also direct imports to other ports along the coast. 
In examining the following figures regard should be had, in addition to the terri- 
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tonal changes occasioned by the setting up of the Irish Free State, to the increas¬ 
ing importation of overseas grapes, among which the South African grapes stand 
in the foremost place. These come on the British markets mainly during 
March when the season for Spanish grapes is quite over. 


Import of Table Grapes into Great Britain . 


Value in £ ioo. 

Average 

1911-13 

7.523 

X928 

20,178 

X 929 

20,177 

1930 

18,418 

Import in ioo cwts from: 

Belgium. 

103 

54i 

570 

525 

Channel Islands. 

177 

153 

154 

268 

Netherlands. 

— 

479 

683 

660 

Portugal. 

476 

342 

412 

383 

Spain. 

5.434 

5.962 

5.905 

4,116 

South Africa. 

44 

436 

489 

483 

Argentina. 

— 

198 

182 

172 

Australia. 

— 

24 

67 

40 

Total in ioo cwts. . . . 

6,336 

8.392 

8,638 

6,953 


As the following table shows, the English markets supply Ireland, the Scan¬ 
dinavian countries, Finland and Canada, with grapes mainly Spanish. 

The proportion of Spanish grapes imported directly into these countries 
is only small. 


Re-export of Table Grapes from Great Britain, 


Value in £100. 

Re-exports in ioo cwts. to: 

Denmark. 

Germany. 

Finland. 

Irish Free State .... 

• 

Netherlands. 

Norway. 

Sweden. 

Union of South Africa. 

British India. 

Ceylon. 

Straits Settlements. . . 

Brazil. 

Canada . 

Newfoundland .... 
United States .... 


Average 

1911-13 

1927 

1929 

1930 

1,374 

972 

1,110 

823 

— 

2 

5 

4 

58 

4 

1 

1 

— 

47 

38 

17 

— 

127 

150 

117 

— 

4 

5 

4 

75 

6 

i 5 

15 

— 

16 

24 

20 

17 

— 

— 

— 

27 

23 

28 

15 

— 

*9 

28 

18 

— 

9 

17 

13 

186 

— 

— 

— 

251 

36 

27 

10 

22 

20 

16 

9 

306 

11 

15 

5 

1.079 

355 

402 

^87 


Total in ioo cwts. . . 
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Irish Free State. 

The Irish Free State imports grapes through the English ports. 


Import of Table Grapes into the Irish Free State. 


Year 

In 

C100 

Total 

[n 100 cwts. 

Including im] 

Great 

Britain 

ports from.— 

Northern 

Ireland 

1928.. 

j 

429 j 

l6l | 

136 

9 

1929 . 

412 

182 

142 

9 

1910 . 

— 

—. 

■ ' 

— 


The Three Scandinavian Countries and Finland. 

In 1929-30 the Northern lands took almost three per cent, of the whole of the 
table grapes as internationally handled, and in comparison with the pre-war 
time had nearly trebled their imports. Per head of the population there weie 
imported by Norway, 0.65 kg., by Denmark 0.31 kg. by Sweden 0.30 kg., and 
by Finland 0.25 kg. 


Import of Table Grapes to Denmark. 


Year 

In 

xooo 

crow ns 

i In 100 quintals 

Total 

1 

j Including imports from 

j 

| Belgium 

Germany 

| 

Great 

Britain 

J Netherlands 

Spain 

Average 1911-M • 

79 

36 


15 

4 


14 

1928. 

J ,(>90 

U 5 

3 

13 

— 

II 

8l 

1929. 

I.I 56 

132 

3 

T 4 

I 

l 7 

91 

I 93 t>. 


97 







Re-export of Table Grapes from Denmark. 


Year 

In 

1000 

crowns 

In xoo quintals 

! 

Total 

Including 

re-export to 

Sweden 

Average 1911-13. 

J 

2 

I 

I 

1928. 

182 

20 

9 

1979 . 

86 

13 

5 

1930 . 
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The higher import into Norway is to be attributed to the fact that the duty 
on table grapes is lower than it is in the other Scandinavian countries. The 
greater proportion of the grape exports into these countries is from Spain. In 
the cases in which Germany is shown as the supplying country, the grapes are 
partly Spanish and partly Italian, while the English supplies to these countries 
are almost wholly drawn from the Iberian peninsula. 


Import of Table Grapes into Finland . 


Year 

In 1000 

Furnish 

■ 

marks 

Total 

In 100 

Includi 

Germany 

quintals 

ng imports f 

Great 

Britain 

rora .— 

Spain 

1928. 


90 

1 

3° 

20 | 

I 

1929. . 

7.788 j 

«7 

30 

10 

40 

1930 . 

i ! 

7« 

— 



Import of 'Table Grapes into Norway . 






In 100 quintals 

Year 


in 1000 I 


Includi ng imports from* 



crowns 

Total 

- - — 






Germany 

| Spain 

Average 1911-13. 


507 

80 



1928. 


T, 328 

T 42 

8 

I 22 

1929 . 


1,687 

108 

11 

133 

1930 . 



I70 




Import of Table Grapes into Sweden . 


Year 

In 1000 

crowns 



In 

100 quintals 


- 

Total 

Including imports from .— 

Belgium 

Denmark 

Germany 

Great 

Britain 

Nether¬ 
lands . 

Spuin 

Average 1911-13 . . 

33» 

36 


3 

12 

9 


IO 

1928 -. 

i,797 

142 

5 

II 

20 

(> 

19 

72 

1929 . 

1.995 

173 

5 

14 

27 

IO 

21 

82 

1930 . 


185 


■ 

* 

— 

- j 
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Germany. 

Vine-growing in Germany was until a few years ago solely directed towards 
production of wine grapes. The fresh fruit of German production was consumed 
locally onl>. Under the influence of the crisis in regard to maiketing of wine, 
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an adoption of table grape production has lately been strongly advocated, and 
on the one hand the introduction of hothouse cultivation, and on the other the 
adaptation of the existing cultivation, have been urged but so far with no great 
result. The establishment of a hothouse cultivation of any importance is unlikely, 
since the very considerable possibilities in Germany were not recognised sufficient¬ 
ly early and it now seems impossible to overtake the long start which the Bel¬ 
gian and Dutch growers have in respect of production and marketing technique. 
Any extensive transformation of the open air cultivation of wine grapes into 
that of table grapes is made difficult from the fact that the German grapes with 
the exception of a few varieties are not well suited for sale as fresh fruit. The 
fruit as a whole is extraordinarily thin-skinned, the beiries are small, dark green 
and sourish, and cannot compete as a rule with the imported table grapes, al¬ 
though by connoisseurs they are prized for their flavour which is often highly 
aromatic. The “ Riesling ” in particular cannot be sold as a table grape. 

The grapes placed on the market in the two last years were exclusively wine 
grapes and consisted in the first place of the “ Gutedel ” variety which is pre¬ 
valent in the region where the Markgrafer wine is produced. " Gutedel ” is a 
very fine grape, relatively large and of a golden yellow colour. The “ Portu- 
gieser, " a blue variety, was also sold as a table grape, and also in smaller quan¬ 
tities the " Silvaner. ” The most important region of production is the Palat¬ 
inate, but table grapes are also sent to the market from the vine-growing area 
of Hesse. The Middle Rhine vine growing areas, where the neighbouring 
wholesale fruit markets of Coblenz, Neuwied and Cologne provide excellent 
marketing facilities, were not in a position to supply table grapes in large quanti¬ 
ties. For the same reasons the deliveries from the Baden and Wurttemberg aieas 
have been insignificant. The best sale for table grapes has been mainly in the 
large towns which lie near the respective vine-growing areas. Comparatively 
small deliveries only were made to Berlin, Leipzig and other principal markets. 
Up to the present there are no official statistics of the trade in table grapes. 
According to the returns of the German State Railway Company somewhat more 
than 20,000 quintals of wine grapes of German origin were sent by rail during 
1930. In consequence however of the short distances to be covered, transport 
by lorry or camion bulks larger than forwarding by rail. From information sup¬ 
plied by the German Vine-growing Federation (Deutsche Weinbau-Verband), in 
1930 wine grapes forwarded by camion might be estimated at about 50,000 quin¬ 
tals, so that altogether something over 70,000 quintals of grapes of German pro¬ 
duction came 011 the market. In 1931 in spite of the extensive propaganda 
carried on by the vine growers’ associations fewer grapes were marketed than in 
1930. This may have been due to the wet season which affected the quality of 
the fruit, while at the same time it resulted in prices being lower than foi 
imported grapes, the retail prices being from 20 to 30 pfenning per kg., barely 
covering the costs of gathering. 

The German table grape production in 1930 amounted in volume to scarcely 
one tenth of the import. The imports into Germany showed a rapid increase 
over the last thirty years, apart from the inteiruption of trade caused by the 
world war and the inflation. 
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An increase from 181,000 quintals for 1901-03 to 701,000 quintals for 1928- 
1930 is to be noted. The consumption per head at present of imported grapes 
is 1.1 kg. The grapes primarily coming on the German markets are the cheap 
kinds from Italy,J France and Hungary, but nearly all the European export¬ 
ing countries are represented. Of recent years a small import from Argentina 
has come into existence. 


Import of Table Grapes into Germany. 


Value in 1000 RM. 

Quantities in 100 qls. imported from: 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria. 

France. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Yugoslavia. 

Netherlands. 

Portugal.. . 

Rumania. 

Spain. 

U. S. S. R. 

Hungary. 

Algeria. 

Turkey. 

Argentina. 

Total . . . 

(1) Including Austria. 


Average 

1911-13 

1928 

1929 

1930 

13.673 

33.650 

38.631 

31.499 

35 

17 

26 

14 

— 

— 

374 

159 

907 

3 J 9 I 

3.791 

1.483 

— 

— 

— 

12 

r.675 

D 752 

2,112 

3.355 

— 

5 

— 

62 

17 

209 

214 

249 

15 * 

5 i 

7 1 

67 

8 

32 

27 

33 

693 

1,041 

1.215 

879 

— 

2z 

24 

24 

39 

22 

51 

645 

81 

- - 

21 

iS 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

•27 

21 

3,644 

6.373 

7.629 

7,026 


Thu remaining countries of Central Europe. 

In addition to Germany, the countries of Central Europe which are to be 
regarded as importing table grapes are Switzerland, Austria and Czechoslovakia. 
Although in each of these countries home grown table grapes also appear on the 
markets, in Austria and in Switzerland the quantities are inconsiderable as com¬ 
pared with the imported grapes. In Czechoslovakia the production of table 
grapes is relatively large ; and in fact there is a small export. Before the war 
the area of Austria as now existing, and that of Czechoslovakia, obtained table 
grapes, in so far as the home production was insufficient, mainly fiom regions 
then lying within the Austrian-Hungarian monarchy, in particular from Southern 
Tyrol and Dalmatia. Taken together the imports into Austria-Hungary "for 
example in the years 1911-13 were less than one fifth of the quantities imported 
into Switzerland over the same period. On the contrary the Austrian Republic 
imported in the years 1929-30 on an average more than ten times as many table 
grapes as did Austria-Hungary taking the average of 1911-13. The imports into 
Switzerland bear about the same proportion to the prewar imports as do those 
of Germany and the Scandinavian countries, viz. they have risen by about 250 
per cent. The per capita consumption of imported table grapes in Switzerland 
is 2.9 kg. and in Austria 1,8 kg. The relatively very high per capita con* 
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sumption in Switzerland is connected, inter alia , with the much developed tourist 
traffic. The corresponding Czechoslovakian figure is 0.24 kg., although the 
imports have nearly doubled in the last few years. 

These three Central European states import grapes mainly from France, Italy 
and South East Europe. Spanish grapes are imported only in small quantities. 


Export of Table Grapes from Austria-Hungary. 


Year 

In 100 Kr. 

1 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

Including 
exports to 
Germany 

Average 1911-13 . 

_ 

43 

30 


Import of Table Grapes into Austria-Hungary. 


Average 1911-13 


Year 

In 

100 fr 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

Including imports from:— 

Germany 

Spain 

■13 . 

841 

TOT 

r >2 

i 

3<» 


Import of Table Grapes into Austria. 


Year 

1 

In 

100 Sell, j 

• 



In 

100 quintal* 



Total 1 


Including imports from * 

- 


Bulgaria 

France 

Italy 

i 

1 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

Spain 

Hungar> 

1928 . 

3823 

<>86 

86 

7 

328 

73 

54 

129 

1929 . 

5 8 74 

1165 

144 

7 

399 

so 

79 

449 

1930. 

4<M5 

1255 

93 

1 

312 

188 

37 

604 


Import of Table Grapes into Czechoslovakia. 


Year 

In 

, 

100 Kc. 


_ - 

In 

100 quintals 



Total 

Germany 

Inc 

Italy 

luding imp 

Yugo¬ 

slavia 

orts from : 

; 

Austria 

Spain 

Hungd 

1928. 

| 

8079 ! 

1(>3 

5 

24 

43 

4 

4« 

> 

1929 . 

15457 

308 

12 

61 

43 

10 

02 

15 

1930 . 

1338 

335 

_1 

1 

38 

69 


47 

15 
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Export of Table Grapes from Czechoslovakia quintals. 


Year 

1 

In 1000 Kc. 

| In xoo quintals 

Total 

Including 
export to 
Poland 

1928. 

835 

17 

17 

1929 . 

709 

5*3 

22 

1930 . 

5<w 

24 

-3 


Import of Table Grapes into Switzerland (in 100 quintals). 





In 100 quintals 


Year 

In 

1000 fr. 

Total 

I'ran ci* 

Including un 

Italy 

port from. 

i 

Spain 

Algeria 

and 

Tunisia 

! 

Average 191 i-M . 

1,832 

456 

179 

224 

25 

*5 

1928. 

6,738 

962 

724 

155 

6* 

1 \ 

1929 . 

<>,444 

<)8(> 

724 

’ 7 T 

68 

18 

1930 . 

7,6 2 1 

1,287 

504 

676 

82 

j 

10 


Poland and the Baltic States. 

Imports of table grapes into the Baltic States are very small or non-existent 
the tariff rates on table grapes being practically prohibitive for these countries 
in Estonia foi instance the duty is 335 RM. per quintal. Latvia where the duty 
is somewhat lower, imports annually some hundred quintals. The Polish imports 
are larger, as although there is a high duty Poland has agreed to some preferen¬ 
tial tariffs with certain important grape exporting countries. Polish imports of 
grapes have increased in the last few years only in connection with the trade 
treaties and in 1930 rose by leaps and bounds. The table grape import per head 
of population for the average of the two yeais 1929 and 1930 was 0.17 kg. Ru¬ 
mania is the chief country of supply, followed by Hungary, while in 1930 a con¬ 
siderable quantity of Spanish grapes came on the market. 


Import of Table Grapes into Poland. 


Year 

In 

1000 zlotys 



In 100 quintals 



Total 

Including imports from:— 

Italy 

Rumania 

1 

Spain 

Czecho¬ 

slovakia 

Hungaiy 

1928. 

1.238 

ll 5 

8 

35 

2 

15 

51 

1929 . 

2,213 

295 

11 

— 

I 

32 

'132 

1930 ...... 

3,629 

7O4 

19 

294 

99 

26 

221 
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Import of Table Grapes into Latvia. 


Year 

In 

1000 lats 

In 100 quintals 

Total 

Including imports from:— 

Germany 

u.s. s. s. 

1828. 

70 

6 

I 

4 

1929. 

78 

6 

2 

3 

1930 . 

99 

(> 

3 

3 


II. — Overseas Countries. 


Egypt. 

Egypt is the natural market for the table grapes of the numerous producing 
regions lying within easy reach and possessing good transport facilities : Cyprus, 
Greece, Rhodes and Palestine. The larger towns, in particular Cairo, Alexandria 
and Port-Said, experience a glut of table grapes from these regions in the season. 
Although in Egypt as a whole there is only a limited consumption of grapes, 
the consumption of imported grapes per head of the Egyptian population is 0.79 kg. 
The earliest to arrive on the market are those from Palestine, while grapes from 
Cyprus, Rhodes and Greece make their appearance almost simultaneously. 
There is a great preponderance of grapes from Greece in the import taken as 
a whole. 


Import of Table Grapes into Egvpt. 


Year 

In 1000 

Egyptian 

pounds 

1 

1 

Total 

- 

In 100 quintals 

Including import from * - 

-- 

i 

Greece 

i 

Rhodes 

Cyprus 

Palestine 

S3 T ria 

1913. 

1 — 

315 

OQO 


! 




19^8 . 

1 95<> 

1 , 190 

799 

95 

210 

51 

40 

1929. 

j 88 } 

1,284 

89} 

log 

U>5 

89 

i 

19 JO . 

! I 

1,027 

936 

8 t> 

151 

97 



The Asiatic Importing Countries. 

There is in some parts of the Far East and of British India a production of 
table grapes in some quantity, but grapes are also imported for the benefit of the 
large towns which are remote from the centres of indigenous production. In 
China the most important wine growing districts are Southern Manchuria and 
the peninsula of Shantung where the cultivation is carried on in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the port of Che-foo. The Shantung grapes come on the market during 
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the whole year and are in special demand during the festivals in the winter. 
In Southern Manchuria some excellent varieties of table grapes are grown, which 
were introduced by the French missionaries and recall the Tokay grapes and 
the Emperor grapes of California. There was a special development of the pro¬ 
duction after the planting of vineyards by Japanese in the adjacent areas of 
Shantung. The grapes for the most part reach the markets of Harbin, Mukden 
and Peiping. In Japan the table grape production has been greatly extended 
during the last 25 years, and in this period the quantities gathered have in¬ 
creased from about 65,000 quintals to approximately 500,000 quintals. There 
are however so far no statistics establishing the respective proportions of wine 
grapes and table grapes. The introduction of glasshouse cultivation led to a 
further increase in the production. In Northern India at the foot of the Hima¬ 
layas and in the Vale of Cashmir there are vineyards, and modern planting has 
been carried out by the English. 

Table grapes are not shown separately in the import statistics of the coun¬ 
tries of the Far East or of India, since the quantities imported are not very con¬ 
siderable. The imported grapes come mainly from California and during the 
period 1924-28 the total was about 7,500 quintals. Out of this about 275 quintals 
went to Japan, and rather more than 1000 quintals to China. In Japan a 
hundred per cent, duty acts as a check on the importation of grapes. Separate 
figures are available for the import into the Philippines which meets the 
requirements of the Americans resident there and the well-to-do Chinese. 


Import of Table Grapes into the Philippine Islands). 


Year 

Total value 

in 1000 

pcbos 

Total 

in x,ooo 

quintals 

Including 

import 

from 

United States 

1927 . 

I(>q 

j 

5 

5 

1928. 

381 

11 

11 

1929 . 

421 

10 

10 


The American Importing Countries. 

In America large quantities of table grapes are regularly imported only by 
Canada, Brazil and Cuba. Canada leads in this respect, and its market is of 
great importance for the table grape cultivation of the United States, since the 
production of the States has exceeded internal requirements. The increase in 
the production in the States was paralleled by a steady increase in the export 
into Canada. The relative increase of the Canadian import in the period between 
1911-13 and 1928-30 is larger than in any one of the more important European 
importing countries. During the years 1929-30 the import of table grapes was 
at the rate of 1.4 kg. per head of the population. The imports came almost 
entirely from the United States. The same holds good of the Cuban import. 
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where the per capita consumption is also relatively high, a fact explicable from 
the large proportion of North Americans in the population. Brazil imports nearly 
as large quantities as Cuba, but the Brazilian foreign trade statistics do not 
indicate the countries of origin. The corresponding export statistics show that 
Spain, Portugal, Argentina and the United States are almost equally concerned in 
the supply of grapes to Brazil. Of the other South American States Uruguay 
and Panama only have a small import of grapes. 


Import of Table Grapes into Canada, 


Year 

In 

$ I GOO 

I 

Total 

n 100,000 lbs 

Including ii 

Great 

Britain 

i. 

nport from 

United 

State 5 * 

Average igTT~n . . 


j 

i 

55 



1928. . 

1 1,189 


4 

224 

I'UO . 

i I,(>2 I 

3-1 1 

3 

34 ° 

... . . 

1.391 

200 

2 ! 

265 


Import of Table Grapes into Cuba. 




Iii ioo.ooo libras 



(1927-89 in x, 

000 quintals) 

Year 

In 


Including 

$ 14)00 

Total 

import 


| 

from 


i 


United States 

Average ion— n . 

38 

9 


19^7 . 

212 

26 

2(> 

1928. 

310 


2 7 

1929 . 

* 

j 18 

" 


Import of Table Grapes into Brazil. 


Year 

In 1000 milrets 

! 

In xoo quintals 

Average 1911-13. 

*477 

198 

1928. 

8197 


*929 . 

O257 

285 

193 °. 

— . ...... ... . i 

5678 

225 
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Import of Table Grapes into Uruguay. 




In 100 quintals 

Year 

In 1000 pesos 

Total 

Including 
import from 
Argentina 

1927 . 

IO 

5 


1928. 

27 


13 


Import of Table Grapes into Panama. 







~ ] 


I In 100 quintals 



Year 




In i000 

Balboas 

' 1 

Total 

Including 
import from 
United States 

1927 . . 

1928 . . 

1929 • • 






12 

10 

21 

0 

7 

8 

(y 

7 

8 


New Zealand. 

The imports in the post war period show a rising tendency, and in I930 
there were ten times the quantity of grapes imported as in 1912. The per 
capita consumption in 1929-30 was 0.25 kg. The increasing importance of the 
Australian supplies is to be noted. 


Import of Tabic Grapes into New Zealand. 


Year 

In t*ioo 

Total 

In too cwts 

Including ii 

United 

States 

tnport from 

Australia 

Average 1911-13. 

23 

IO 

0 

IO 

1928. 

MI 

59 

41 

18 

1929 . 

152 

(} 5 

52 

12 

1930 . 

t8o 

90 

53 

3 r > 


Prof. Dr. K. Ritter and Dr. M. Guttfeed. 
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Washington 1917. 
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wirtscha/t , Sonderheft 49, Berlin 1931. 
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Trade-Promotion Series No. 90, Washington 1930. 

Mui,i<ER, K., Weinbaulexicon, Berlin 1930. 

Report of the Imperial Economic Committee, Marketing and Preparing for Market 
of Foodstuffs produced in the Overseas Parts of the Empire. Third Report - 
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STiu„WEl,i<, E W. and Cox, W. F., Marketing California Grapes, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Circular No. 44, Washington 1928. 

TSOUNGOS, D. G., Hundert Jahre griechische Landwirtschaft, Berlin, 1931. 

Current publications * 

International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics, Rome 

Foreign Trade Statistics and Statistical Yearbooks of the countries concerned. 
Berichtc fiber Landwirtschaft, Berlin. 

Der Deutsche Fruchtgros s Jiandel, Berlin 

M arktrundschau fur den Gartenbau, Preisbenchtstellc beim deutschen Landwirt- 
schaftsrat und deni Reichsverband des deutschen Gartenbaues e. V Berlin. 

In addition use lias been made of a large number of articles appearing in period¬ 
icals and also of works of reference which it is impossible for reasons of space to 
enumerate here. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

Aunuario italiano delle imprese asricuratrici, 1932 A X. Federazione Nazionale 
Fascista Imprese Assicuratrici. Roma, Milano. / 

[The National Fascist Federation of Insurance Companies has just published the 
1932 Yeaibook of the Insurance Companies operating in Italy. This publication contains 
the list of the members of the boards of directors and the budgets of 159 insurance com¬ 
panies operating in Italy. Of this number, 107 are private Italian concerns, 3 are state 
and state-controlled companies and 49 are foreign. The volume contains also very 
interesting data on the insurance industry in Italy as well as detailed information 011 the 
National Fascist Confederation of Credit and Insurance, such as the list of represented 
and associated companies, constitution, organs and duties of the Federation, rules regard¬ 
ing the working of consultative committees and of the Institutions on which the Fed¬ 
eration is represented, the cohstitution, organs and duties of the National Fascist Fed- 
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eration of Credit and Insurance. Then follows a list of the committees and consortia 
formed among the insurance companies, a list of local insurance societies, of liquidating 
and bankrupt companies and concerns to which insurance operations have been forbidden, 
a list of appraisers of damages and lastly an index of persons and concerns mentioned in 
the yearbook. 

The previous year the Federation published a second volume containing the text 
of laws, decrees and circulars regulating the insurance business in Italy]. 

F. A. 

DvorAk, Dr. Lad. Fr. — La cooperation agricole tchdcoslovaque. Prague, 1931. 
Union Centrale des Cooperatives Agiicoles, 74 pp. 

[This study contains some interesting information on the origin, development and 
present conditions of the co-operative agricultural movement in Czechoslovakia It has 
been written by Dr. Dvof Ak, Director General of the Union of Agricultural Co-operatives 
of Bohemia, and a well known figure in international co-operative circles. 

A rich statistical and general documentation renders this work highly valuable for 
its readers, who can get, in a condensed form, a clear and complete idea of agricultural 
co-operation in Czechoslovakia]. 

G. P. 

Staatslexikon, im Auftrag dor Gorres-Gescllschaft lirsg. von Hermann Saciirr. 5., 
von Grund aus neubearbeitete Auflage. Freiburg I.B, Herder, 1926-32, 5 Bande. 

[The 5th edition of this imposing encyclopedia in five large and well printed volumes 
was published after a complete revision and remodelling of former editions It forms 
now a modem reference book of very wide scope. It is by no means restricted —- as 
one might suppose from the title — to the field of politics, but treats social, economic, 
juridical and cultural questions as well, approaching them mostly from the Catholic 
viewpoint, which does not in any way prejudice the treatment of the various subjects in 
these volumes, which are extremely rich in interesting and up to date material. The 
five volumes contain more than 2,000 articles in alphabetical arrangement. A supple¬ 
mentary volume is in course of preparation. It will include, among other things, a 
detailed subject index to the whole work. A feature of general interest are the mono¬ 
graphs on specific countries, which give in a short and concise way a picture of the whole 
political, economic and cultural atmosphere of the geographical area treated. The 
encyclopedia is also rich in biogiaphies of important politicians, philosophers, and theo¬ 
logians, which are often accompanied by full page portraits. 

The agriculturist, and mole specially the agricultural economist, will be interested 
in a large number of articles, such as those on agrarian policy, agrarian socialism, agricul¬ 
tural co-operation, organization, settlement and similar questions. Also the staple 
commodities such as cereals, cocoa, tobacco, wine are treated in .separate articles]. 
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Books. 
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Bruck, W. F. Die volkswirtschaftliche Bedeutuug des Wirtsehaftsprufers 
und die Anforderungen an sein Wisseu in Deutschland und England. Berlin, J. Sprin¬ 
ger. 1932, 71S. (Der Wirtschaftspriifer, Hft. 3). 
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Briinn, R. M. Rohrer, 1931. 112S. (Rechts-und staatswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen 
hrsg. im Auftrage der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Deutschen 
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Agricultural Co-operation in Poland ( concluded). 

V. — Co- operative Credit Societies. 

(a) General Remarks. — Co-operative Credit Societies represent the most 
common type of co-operative society in Poland. The number of these banks, in 
which the majority of the members are agriculturists, was 4,429 on 31 December 
1930, according to the figures supplied by the State Council of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties, while there were 2,770 institutions of this class in which the majority of 
members belong to other callings. The following data give some further parti¬ 
culars with regard to the societies which belong to the Audit Unions:— 

On 31 December 1930 the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies in the Polish Republic included in its membership 2,854 
societies of a purely agricultural character and 31 societies of other types ; 

The Federation of the Unions of Polish Co-operative Societies included 
752 credit societies and all its other constituent societies may be considered as 
being of a mixed character ; 

The other associations have a much smaller number of members. 

Table IV shows how the societies are distributed among the various unions. 

The credit banks are of two kinds, one, the small Raiffeisen banks known in 
Poland as Stefczyk banks and the other, the larger banks of the Schultze-Delitzsch 
type, usually called 14 popular banks ”. The tw r o types of bank are distinctly Polish 
in character and differ one from the other to a less degree than, for example, the 
German Raiffeisen banks from the Schulze-Delitzsch banks. 

A distinctive feature of the Polish popular banks is that they endeavour to 
have a majority of agriculturist members to whom they grant loans for compar¬ 
atively long periods, namely, up to three years by the extension of the bills of ex¬ 
change. The Stefczyk banks also make loans for periods up to four years. Both 
types of bank, moreover, tend to become institutions with unlimited liability. 
The Stefczyk banks are supported by the Confederation of the Unions of Agri¬ 
cultural Societies and are described under (b) of the present chapter, while 
under (c) will be found an account of the popular banks. 

The co-operative credit societies in Poland are looked upon as pioneers in 
the co-operative movement, particularly as regards the agricultural societies. 
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As was already stated in Chapter III when discussing the principles underlying the 
various Polish co-operative movements, the leaders have always laid particular 
stress on the development of the credit societies. 

(b) Co-operative Agricultural Savings and Loan Banks of the Raiffeisen Type. 
— Table IV shows that the majority of the co-operative credit societies are members 
of the Confederation of the Unions of the Agricultural Societies of the Polish Re¬ 
public, and at the end of 1930 the number of purely agricultural member societies 
was 2,854 ou t of a total of 3,512. 

The distribution of the members of these societies is shown in Table V, from 
which it appears that in certain provinces the number of members of co-operative 
societies for every 1,000 farms is over 300. This figure is highest in Silesia of 
Cieszyn, where 50 % of the farms belong to a society. On the average there 
are stated to be 189 members of co-operative societies per 1,000 farms, though 
probably this figure is not absolutely correct 

Table V. — The Distribution of the Members of the Stefczyk Banks belonging 
to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies ( Zjed - 
noczenie Zwiazkow Spoldzielm Rolniczych) throughout Poland 


Numbei of members of Number of member 


Province 

Warsaw. 

Lodz. 

Kielce. 

Lublin. 

Bialistok . 

Wilno (a part). 

Nowogrodek. 

Polesia. 

Volhynia. 

Pomerania. 

Silesia of Cieszyn . 

Kracow. 

Lwow. 

Stanislawow . 

Tarnopol. 

Total . . 


co-opcrativc societies 

per jooo farms 

35.329 

154 

18,645 

92 

44 . 52 ^ 

144 

41.151 

140 

34.400 

188 

27.907 

345 

40 , 74 r > 

305 

35.742 

198 

52.107 

208 

5,535 

62 

7,359 

49ft 

95 > 9 T 9 

330 

91,907 

234 

35 , 9 11 

152 

30,721 

123 

• 585,905(1) 

189 


There was a considerable development in banks of the Raiffeisen type during 
the period before the war, which however brought about the downfall of the 
majority. Matters were made still worse by the fall in the value of the Polish 


(1) Not including Upper Silesia, the Province 01 Poznan and part of the Province of Wilno. 
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currency and it became necessary to take steps to reconstitute the banks. How¬ 
ever, by 1924, the number of banks belonging to the Confederation had already 
reached a total of 1,843, which rose to 2,709 and 2,843 in 1929 and 1930 respect¬ 
ively. The total volume of business transacted was 3,930,000 zlotys in 1924 
but increased in 1929 to 92,885,000 zlotys and to 124,557,000 zlotys in 1930. 

In 1924 the number of members was 227,030 and this figure rose to 591,263 
in 1929 and to 689,418 in 1930. These figures show that the Stefczyk banks, 
which were members of the Confederation, showed the more rapid development. 

Their characteristic feature lies in the fact that they are institutions with 
unlimited liability and that the value of each share is very low. They are 
in fact quite small institutions although their membership figures are higher than 
those of the Raiffeisen banks in many European countries The members of the 
executive committee and of the council of supervision as a rule receive no paj'- 
ment for their services and only the cashier has the right to a modest salary. 

The majority of the members belong to the small agriculturist class and, in 
most of the societies belonging to the Warsaw Audit Union, the membership 
was made up of farmers owning 5 to 20 hectares, followed by those whose hold¬ 
ings were from 2 to 5 hectares in extent. These two groups made up 78.1 per 
cent, of the total membership while 15.1 per cent, owned less than 2 hectares 
and 6.8 per cent upwards of 20 hectares. 

These figures differ slightly from those for other Unions but in any case Ihe 
number of members farming more than 50 hectares is always very small, usually 
less than 1 per cent. 

The statistics for the occupational distribution of the office bearers in the 
Stefczyk banks belonging to the Confederation are very characteristic ; they 
also are mainly provided by the small farming class Thus out of 7,690 members 
of the councils of supervision of the Warsaw Credit Union, 6,194 were small 
farmers and 788 only were school teachers, other callings being still more sparsely 
represented. Out of 3,482 members of the executive committees and 1,168 cashiers 
the numbers of small farmers were 2,489 and 497 respectively. These figures 
shew clearly that these societies work in close contact with the great mass of the 
rural population and that they therefore exercise a highly important educational 
influence on the peasant and peasant farmer class. 

The work of the Stefczyk banks, members and non-members of the Confeder¬ 
ation alike, in the field of credit has not as yet been adequately developed. Up 
to the present it has not been found possible to replace the funds they possessed 
before the depreciation of the currency by which they were wrecked. The banks 
belonging to the Confederation had arranged 428,000 loans for a total value of 
113 millions zlotys in 1930, the average amount of each loan being 265 zlotys, 
though the average is only 166 zlotys in the Province of Wilno, the lowest 
figure recorded for Poland, while in Silesia, which gives the highest figure, the 
average is 831 zlotys. One society on the average grants loans during the course 
of the year to 156 members for an average total sum of 41,000 zlot} T s, the amount 
of any individual loan rarely exceeding 1,200 zlotys. In 1930 only 12.8 per cent* 
of the Stefczyk banks belonging to the Confederation made loans to members 
for sums exceeding this amount. 
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The period for the repayment of the loans is as a rule more than one year 
and in 1930 the average was 19.5 months. 

The following table gives figures showing the purposes for which the loans 
were granted ; they relate to the Warsaw Union and the Lw6w Union or 
“ Patronat ”. 


Warsaw Union : 


Live stock. 

22.8 

O/ 

/o 

Repayment of debts .... 

-21.5 

O/ 

/o 

Buildings. 

17.1 

0 ' 
/<» 

Purchase of land. 

7-4 

0/ 

'O 

Payments to members of the 



family. 

().0 

0 ' 

0 


Lwow Union : 

Repayment of debts .... 29.7 % 

Buildings.15.9 % 

Live stock.14.9 % 

Purchase of land.14.9 % 

Payments to members of the 

family. 5.2 °;, 


The deposits, made up of members' savings, are quite inconsiderable in amount 
in consequence of the agricultural crisis and the resultant impoverishment of the 
country side. At the end of 1930 the total was 35,560,000 zlotys for the 2,739 
banks to which the statistics refer and the number of deposits was 225,000. The 
average deposit was 158 zlotys and for every 1,000 zlotys lent there were deposits 
amounting to 286 zlotys. Hence the Stefczyk banks were dependent for the most 
part on capital provided by other institutions, of which the chief creditors were 
the vState Agricultural Bank and the Central Bank of the Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Centralna Kasa Spolek Rolniczych). The number of banks holding 
deposits in excess of 50,000 zlotys represented 5.6 per cent, of the total, while 
in 22 per cent, of the banks the number of deposits was not above 1,000. 

At the present time Poland ranks among the countries in which credit is 
excessively costly and this state of affairs reacts very unfavourably on the 
Stefczyk banks, obliging them to charge an interest of 8 to 11 per cent, on the 
loans granted, while on the other hand they pay a very high rate of interest 
(4 to 11 per cent ) on savings deposits. 

The difference between the rate of interest paid for deposits and that received 
for loans is very marked and is due to the small size of the co-operative societies 
and to the small amount of the individual loans granted, administration expenses 
being thus rendered unduly high. In 1932 the cost of administration was on 
the average equivalent to 3.91 per cent, of the sums lent, a figure which rose in 
the Warsaw Union to 4.69 per cent, while in the Cieszyn Union alone was it less 
than 2 per cent, the precise figure being 1.97 per cent. As the banks increase in 
importance there is a tendency for the administrative expenses to diminish in 
proportion to the amounts of the loans. 

(c) Co-operative Loan and Savings Societies of the Popular Bank Type. — 
Before the reconstitution of Poland important credit institutions, organized to 
some extent on the lines of the Schulze-I)elitzsch banks, had been working more 
or less successfully throughout the country. In the territory formerly under 
Prussian rule they were known as popular banks and their beginnings date back 
some 70 years. 
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Almost all these societies belong to the Credit Unions which are members 
of the Union of Polish Co-operative Societies and, as will be seen from Table IV, 
at the end of 1930 their total number was 752 and of these 249 belonged to the 
Poznan Union, 324 to the Warsaw Union and 179 to the Union of Iwow. A 
large proportion of the co-operative societies attached to the Warsaw and L,wow 
Unions very closely resembled the Stefczyk banks described above. They are 
however for the most part large scale institutions employing as a rule their own 
capital only and the members' shares and reserve funds are of considerable 
importance. A distinguishing feature is their tendency to become institutions 
with unlimited liability and thus, as already stated, they differ from the typical 
Sehulze-Delitzsch Banks. In 1929, out of 727 Banks, 342 had unlimited 
liability, proving that the members repose great confidence in their stability. 
The societies are under expert management and hence their staff is in receipt of 
salaries as in ordinary banks. 

In 1929 the total of the capital of 727 of these institutions amounted to 
39,265,000 zlotys and the reserve and other owned funds to 17,907,000 zlotys. 
The total of the deposits during the year was 135,916,000 zlotys and of the sums 
placed to current account 11,265,000 zlotys. 

The loans guaranteed by bills of exchange were for a total of 203,612,000 
zlotys and of all other loans 53,938,000 zlotys while the volume of business trans¬ 
acted amounted to 307,047,000 zlotys. The average financial position of the 
banks is shown by the following table : 


Owned capital . 84,266 zlotys 

Deposits.202,450 » 

Sums due.122,907 » 

Other liabilities. 12,723 » 

Total liabilities .422,348 » 

Cash in hand. 10,572 » 

Bank buildings and rent. 16,447 » 

Doans.354,264 » 

Real and other property .. 23,129 » 

Other assets. 17,447 - » 

Balance loss. 488 » 


At the end of 1929 the total number of members was 531.986, distributed over 
727 societies, of whom 58 per cent, were agriculturists. Of the latter 269,510 
owned farms with an area of less than 20 hectares and 37,650 owned larger farms. 
It will be seen that a clear majority of the members are agriculturists and hence 
the societies are here called agricultural banks and treated as institutions pro¬ 
perly coming within the scope of a report on agricultural co-opci ition. It is 
at the same time quite true that they provide for the requirements of all classes, 
especially of the lower middle class, but their activities are closely connected 
with the country side and the farms. 

The work of these societies in the field of credit mainly consists in the grant 
of short term loans on bills of exchange, partly guaranteed by securities, and in 
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the opening of members’ current accounts ; 83.9 per cent, of the balance sheet 
total in 1929 represented outstanding loans of these types. The credit banks 
might properly use part of tlieir capital for long term ciedit, as on this date their 
deposits represented 47.9 per cent, of the available capital, but this course was 
not followed as it was desired to maintain their annual policy of granting short 
term credit only and thus to ensure the constant fluidity of their assets. A consid¬ 
erable sum in read}’ money is always retained and their bills of exchange make 
it easy to have capital sums available at short notice by rediscounting. In 1929 
bills not rediscounted and cash in hand were equal to 92.2 per cent, of their 
liabilities including deposits, current accounts and sums due to other banks. 

(d) The Central Banks of the Co-operative Societies. — The requirements of 
the agricultural co-operative societies are fulfilled by a number of central banks 
of which the most important are the Central Bank of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies (Centralna Kasa Spolek Rolmczvch) at Warsaw' and the Bank of the 
Union of Co-operative Societies at Poznan. 

The Central Bank was founded at Iywow in 1907. In 1917 it was reorgan¬ 
ised and transferred to Warsaw. It may be described partly as a co-operative 
and partly as a governmental institution and its membership is made up of the 
various co-operative societies w'hich are shareholders. The number of such 
societies at the end of 1930 was 3,71b and of these 3,083 w^ere distributed among 
the following groups :— 


Credit banks.2 ,(>ii 

Agricultural and trading societies. 153 

Co-operative dairies. 285 

Other societies. 34 


During the same period the paid-up share capital amounted to 4,6(14,000 
zlotys, of which 363,000 zlotys were paid by the St ate and the remainder by the 
various co-operative societies. Other funds totalled 71,285,000 zlotys and the 
value of the deposits of the various co-operative societies was barely 4,379,000 
zlotys. The Central Bank has been unable as a result of the crisis directly to 
assist the societies and it has been mainly engaged in trying to obtain State loans 
and to distribute them among the member societies. 

This Bank carries out its operations throughout the Polish Republic and its 
members for the most part belong to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricul¬ 
tural Co-operative Societies. The headquarters of the Bank are at Warsaw and 
it has 6 branches. 

The Bank of the Union of Polish Cooperative Societies is organized as a 
joint-stock company. It was founded at Poznan *’n 1886 and its capital, which 
was quite small at the outset, has increased rapidly. The majority of the shares 
were then held by the popular banks. After the war the situation was somewhat 
changed as a great many of the shares had passed into the hands of private persons; 
the preference shares, however, are still held to-day by the popular banks and the 
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Bank itself has retained its character as a central body for financing the co-oper¬ 
ative movement. 

In 1929 the balance sheet showed a total of 281,000,000 zlotys. Owned capital 
amounted to about 23,000,000 zlotys and deposits to 140,000,000 zlotys. The 
Bank assists the various co-operative credit banks within the limits of its powers 
by discounting their bills and by providing in certain cases different kinds of loans. 
Its sphere of operations lies almost entirely among the co-operative societies 
belonging to the Union of Polish Co-operative Societies. 

VI. — Co-operative Organisation of Consumers’ Societies. 

(a) The Beginning of the Movement . — As in a large number of cases in 
other countries the beginning of the movement for organising consumers’ societies 
took the form of the group purchase of requisites. The element characteristic 
of Polish efforts in this field in the territory that formerly, belonged to Austria, 
and to some degree also in the former Russian territory, is to be found in the 
tendency of the local agricultural societies known locally as Agricultural Clubs 
(Kolka rolnicze) to open small shops of their own in addition to arranging joint 
purchases. These were not as yet developed as agricultural trading societies 
or organisations and were chiefly concerned with the provision of various requis¬ 
ites for farm households and in part for the farms themselves Thus the shops 
in question closely resembled small co-operative stores, stocking provisions, etc. 
The movement may be said to have had its beginnings in Galicia in 1882. 

I11 1891 the Union of Agricultural Trading Associations of Kracow [Zu'iazek 
Handlowvch Kolek Rolniczycti) was instituted. This was a co-operative organis¬ 
ation, serving as a wholesale supply store for the local societies. District stores 
were established twenty years later which acted as wholesale supply stores for 
the various trading associations. 

A sound system of trading associations requires organisation on a much 
larger scale than that of the societies in the former Galician territory. Thus it 
was impossible to develop the stores of the farmers' clubs into genuine co-oper¬ 
ative agricultural trading societies. Only the Ukrainians in Eastern Galicia made 
any serious efforts in this direction and, as shown by Table IV, they possessed, 
at the date to which the figures refer, 2,547 trading societies. These however 
are in reality nothing more than small consumers' co-operatives solely for the 
supply of a limited range of products required by agriculturists for purposes of 
the household or of the farm. 

The Polish element in the population of the former Galicia organised its 
selling associations on a large scale and of these a description will be given later. 

In other parts of Poland members of the associations carried out joint pur¬ 
chases, and in the former Prussian area the German Raiffeisen credit banks fre¬ 
quently combined their normal activities with trading, which in some instances 
was more highly developed than their credit operations. 

(b) The Agricultural Syndicates and the “ Rolniki”. -- In the former Rus¬ 
sian territory, as early as the end of the XIXth Century, large co-operative organ- 
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isations were established for the supply of the requisites of farms and farmers. 
The members of these bodies were for the most part recruited among the owners 
of the larger farms in which they had invested considerable capital sums. The 
area covered by the operations of the various syndicates was generally quite large 
and usually about 12,000 sq. km. The establishments themselves took the form 
of large commercial undertakings, under experienced management, for the 
supply of agricultural machines and equipment, seeds, cake, artificial manures, etc. 
O11 occasions the syndicates bought from their members a certain amount of 
cereal and other seeds of their own production. 

Two syndicates of this type were also formed in the former Austrian area. 

vSince 1900 the Polish inhabitants of the former Prussian territory also took 
steps to form agricultural trading associations to which the name of 41 Rolniki ,, 
was given. The first of these was founded in 1900 and ten years later there 
were already 61 such bodies at work. They are smaller than the agricultural 
syndicates in the former Russian territory but they are organised on a basis of 
a substantial share capital contribution by members and of management by 
salaried experts. A characteristic feature is the high importance attributed to 
the purchase of farm products, including cereal and other seeds and a certain 
quantity of potatoes, partly from their members and partly from other farmers 
not belonging to the society. In addition the Rolniki provide both members 
and non-members with other farm requisites such as artificial manures, cake, 
seeds, coal, etc., but they do not undertake the sale of agricultural equipment and 
machinery. 

(c) Co-operative Societies founded during the War Period. — The war largely 
disorganised the co-operative movement on its agricultural and commercial 
side. 

The establishment of small agricultural trading co-operative societies was 
greatly stimulated at the end of the war (191(8-21). Poland had at that time 
introduced a system of rationing for a large number of essential products such 
as flour, sugar, coal, etc., and it was easier for the co-operative societies than 
for the ordinary commercial establishments to obtain supplies. At the same 
time consumers who were members of the co-operative societies could be sure of 
obtaining without difficulty any particular product they iequired. Thus a num¬ 
ber of small societies were instituted which in normal times would have had no 
chance of successful development and those in the country were classed as agri¬ 
cultural trading associations. 

Changed conditions caused certain of these associations to combine and to 
form themselves into important organisations; others were wound up, while others 
again carried on a precarious existence. Before the war the agricultural syndi¬ 
cates and the Rolniki were but little interested in the provision of household 
necessities, whereas the agricultural trading associations founded after the 
war pay special attention to this line of business, becoming rather co-operative 
consumers’ societies than agricultural trading associations. 

The application of the law on co-operative societies also had its effect in trans¬ 
forming to some extent the co-operative movement. Thus the agricultural syn- 
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dicates in the former Russian territory gave up their co-operative character and 
converted themselves into joint stock companies. Experience however showed 
that this new form of organisation was unsuitable and they returned once more 
to the co-operative form of organisation. 

The severe crisis from which Polish agriculture has now been suffering for over 
two years, has seriously affected all institutions which work in close connection 
with the agricultural classes with the idea of supplying the requirements of their 
farms. The turnover of the agricultural societies has been greatly reduced and 
most of them are in serious difficulties owing to the inability of their clients to 
meet their bills. 

(d) The General Agricultural Trading Associations of to-day. — Reference has 
been made above to the Agricultural Associations and to the Rolniki which 
have been considered as types of regular co-operative trading associations of the 
prewar period. Most of these institutions are still in being and in addition 
many new societies have been founded, but a considerable number have been 
severely affected by the financial crisis which has lasted for upwards of two 
years, and are now in process of liquidation. 

At the end of 1929 the number of Rolniki was 89 with a membership of 
15,275 persons holding shares amounting in each case to sums varying from 100 to 
boo zlotys. These are societies with limited liability, each member being liable 
for a sum equivalent to five times his actual share holding. The aggregate turn¬ 
over of the Rolniki amounted to 13.2 million zlotys in 1924 and the aggregate 
balance sheet total was io.8 million zlotys In 1929 the turnover was 169.3 
million zlotys and the balance sheet total 58.8 million zlotys. In the same year 
753,000 tons of goods were sold. 

The central trading body of the Rolniki is the Central Kstablisment 
at Poznan, which was actually founded in 1906 but only received its title in 
1918. This is a joint stock company with a large owned capital and a turnover 
which in 1929 amounted to 87 million zlotys. There is also at Poznan a Central 
Machine Depot ( Zwiazkowa Centrala Maszyn) which is also a joint stock company 
but is conducted on the lines of a co-operative society working for the benefit of 
the farming class. 

The Rolniki and their Central Establishment are holding their own fairly 
successfully against the prevailing financial crisis. 

The agricultural syndicates are affiliated to a central body known as the 
Kooprolna” (Agricultural Co-operation). They are at the present time in 
serious difficulties and it would not be easy at this juncture to give any detailed 
account of their work. 

The agricultural trading associations, now' for a long period under the manage¬ 
ment of the audit unions, form a group apart, belonging to the Confederation 
of the Agricultural Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic. 

At the end of 1930 these associations numbered 157 and are most numerous 
in the provinces of Kracow (23), L,w6w (20), Dublin (19), Bialystock (14) 
Kielce, etc. The total number of members is 53,213, and they are organised 
on lines similar to those of the Rolniki , save that, in addition to supplying 
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farm requisites, they are also purveyors oi commodities essential for farm house¬ 
holds. 

The number of members, as in the case of the Rolnikt , is not high and, as a 
result, owing to the relative smallness of the owned capital, these institutions are 
often converted into organisations more closely resembling private business under¬ 
takings than co-operative societies. 

These associations possess a number of central trading organisations, mostly 
taking the form of central co-operative societies. In common with their 
members, these central bodies are at present suffering very severely from the 
crisis. 

The Union of Polish Co-operative Societies includes also among its members 
a considerable number of agricultural tiading associations in the central provinces 
and also district depots and depots belonging to farmers'clubs in the provinces 
in the south. In 1929 depots and warehouses to the number of 97 were regis¬ 
tered as co-operative societies and were attached to two central trading bodies 
with headquarters at Warsaw and at Kracow respectively. 

(f) Consumers Co-operative Societies in Rural Districts. — The object of these 
societies is to provide for the requirements of farm households and also in part 
of the farms themselves. It was stated 011 an earlier page that 2,547 Ukrainian 
Co-operative Societies, attached to the Audit Union of the Ukrainian Co-operative 
Societies of J,w6w, were organised on these lines. 

They have a central financial organisation and two central trading bodies. 
Although so numerous, these societies are by means strong and Hit* individual 
turnover is on a small scale. 

The consumers' rural co-operative societies attached to the Union of Consum¬ 
ers’ Co-operative Societies of the Polish Republic, with headquarters at Warsaw, 
(Zurazez Spoldzielni Spozywcow Rzeczypospolitcz), are of an independent char¬ 
acter. They are 01 dinary consumers' societies, which at the same time provide 
thefarmes with artificial fertilisers and with feeding-stuffs and buy their wheat 
and other products. 

(f) Co-operative Societies for the sale of Slaughter Cattle. — These societies 
made satisfactory progress in the area of the former pre-war Galicia, and steps 
were taken to establish district societies, which were engaged in selling pigs on 
commission and also a certain number of cattle in Vienna and Prague. 

The post war period was characterised by continual changes in arrange¬ 
ments for marketing animal products. At certain periods a higher rate of 
profit was to be made by the export of live cattle to foreign countries, at others 
by the sale of hams and bacon. In these conditions the normal development 
of the co-operative societies for marketing slaughter cattle was checked. At 
the present time there remain a few dozen societies of this type, mostly engaged 
in selling animals on commission. 

The egg-selling societies form a group apart and will be discussed in the 
next chapter as they are always associated with the dairy societies. 
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VII. Co-operative Dairies. 

(a) General Remarks. — The establishment of the co-operative dairies in 
Poland dates from the end of the XIXth and the beginning of the XXtli centuries. 
Before the war they were fairly successful in the form of small co-operative socie¬ 
ties, receiving their milk supplies from their members in the locality. The war 
seriously interfered with their activities but could not destroy them altogether. 
The movement is gradually gaining strength again and is coming to play an in¬ 
creasingly important part in the economic life of rural Poland. 

The dairy societies have suffered less from the crisis than the agricultural 
trading societies and the savings and loan banks. The explanation lies in the 
fact that tlie societies sell members’ milk on commission, have no owned capital, 
do not use bills of exchange and do not have recourse to other kinds of credit 
and hence do not make bad debts in consequence of the insolvency of their debtors. 
They are thus in a position to carry on business even in the most unfavourable 
conditions. 

Table IV shows that there were 1,420 dairy societies belonging to central 
organisations at the end of 1930, of which 948 were attached to the Unions, which 
were members of the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative 
Societies of the Republic of Poland and 187 were members of the Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies, while 162 were Ukrainian and 123 German Societies. 

As a rule these societies are on a quite small scale and only the co-operative 
dairies in the Western provinces are slightly larger while some of the largest of 
all are to be found scattered among the eastern and central provinces. In almost 
all the Polish co-operative dairies manual labour is used for driving the machines 
and in this respect they differ from the co-operative dairies in other European 
countries, where mechanically driven motors are employed. 

The work of a dairy is bound to be on a limited scale if it has no branches, 
for the milk must be provided daily. As wall be seen from the following table, 
half the dairies to which the 1930 statistics refer and members of the Confeder¬ 
ation of the Unions of Agricultural Co-operative Societies, 897 in all, have no 
branch organisation : 


Dairies having no branches.444 

)) » one branch.129 

)> two branches.11b 

» n three branches. 63 

» from 4 to 10 branches.12b 

» » more than 10 branches. 17 


(b ) Dairy Societies belonging to the Confederation of the Unions of Agricultural 
Co-operative Societies. ~ Among the 947 dairies belonging to the above mentioned 
Confederation iti 1930, there were 173 in the province of Warsaw, 133 in the pro¬ 
vinces of Dublin, 115 in the province of I*wow, 98 in the province of Kraeow, etc. 
The area of operations of a society of this type covered 379 square kilometres and 
3,253 farms. About 6.4 per cent, of the farms belonged to the co-operative 
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societies of the Confederation but this figure varies greatly in the different pro¬ 
vinces. Thirty-four farms on an area of 140 square kilometres supply a given 
collecting station. 

The total number of agriculturists belonging to the Confederation dairies 
was 193,000. The majority were owners of small farms having an area of less 
than 20 hectares and 5,600 farmed upwards of 20 hectares. 

A set of specially compiled statistics showed that 892 co-operative societies 
had a total membership of 203,000 persons (including non-agriculturist mem¬ 
bers) owning 380,000 cows ; thus each society had on the average 225 members 
owning 426 cows. 

Hence it will be seen that the co-operative dairies belonging to this group 
have a membership consisting mainly of small farmers and that the number 
of cows per member is less than two. 

The majority of the dairies, 833 in number, used their milk for butter¬ 
making and there were in addition 86 creameries, 2 cheese factories, while 25 
others sold fresh milk. 

The co-operative dairy societies have a tendency to form themselves into 
larger bodies and many of them have already been re-organised with this end 
in view through a combination of neighbouring dairies Notwithstanding this 
tendency however, the number of dairies belonging to the Confederation has 
increased rapidly from year to year. Whereas the number was 166 in 1924, 
by 1930 it had already risen to 946. Similarly the number of cows registered rose 
from 81,500 in 1925 to 380,000 in 1930 and the amount of milk supplied from 
30 million litres in 1925 to 320 million litres in 1930. The aggregate balance 
sheet total was 685,000 zlotys in 1924 and 19,000,000 zlotys in 1930 and the 
amounts paid for milk supplied were 4,957,000 zlotys and 51,289,000 zlotys 
respectively. 

These societies have two central trading bodies, one at Warsaw and the 
other at Kraeow. Both arc in the nature of co-operative central bodies and 
are chiefly engaged in the wholesale marketing of butter, cheese, eggs and a 
limited amount of milk and they carry on a considerable export trade. Thus 
the central trading body at Warsaw in 1930 handled 3,383,000 kg. of butter of 
which 1,065,000 kg. were exported to other countries. The Central trading 
body at Kraeow handled 2,157,000 kg., of which 885,000 kg. wete exported 

(c) Co-operative Dairy Societies belonging to the Union of Polish Co-operative 
Societies. The German and Ukrainian Co-operative Dairies. — The characteristic 
feature of the Polish co-operative movement in the area that was formerly 
Prussian in the prewar period was that in general only the Popular Banks and 
the “ Rulniki ” described in previous pages were established. The district also 
had no Polish co-operative dairies. These only came into being after the war 
and are now to be found in limited numbers in the provinces of Poznan and 
Pomerania. They ar * considerably larger than those in the central provinces. 
I11 1930 there were 51 of these societies affiliated to the Union, whereas in 1929 
their number was 43, though the quantity of milk supplied was large, amounting 
to a total of 72,536,000 kg. with an average of 1,687,000 kg. for each dairy. 
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As already stated, the amount of milk furnished to the co-operative societies 
which were members of the Confederation was much lower. 

The finance Union of the Co-operative Dairy Societies at Poznan (Zwiazek 
Cospodarczy Spoldzielni Mleczarskich) , which dates from 1927, .serves as the 
central organisation of these dairies. In 1929 its trade in butter amounted to 
2,564,000 kg. of which a large proportion was for exportation. 

Co-operative dairies, 136 in number, with membership in the Union of Polish 
Co-operative Societies at Warsaw and similar in character to ttiose of the Confed¬ 
eration, were also in 1930 members of the Federation of the Unions of Polish 
Co-operative Societies. 

The German co-operative dairies were organized some time before the war 
in the former Prussian territory and were fairly successful. They are however 
on a smaller scale than the societies in the same area which belong to the Union 
of Polish Cooperative Societies. 

The Ukrainiar dairy societies are of no great importance. 

(d) Egg-collecting Depots. — Egg-collecting depots are chiefly to be found 
at the co-operative dairies and there is in Poland only a small number of special 
societies for the sale of eggs. There were, however, 146 egg-collecting depots 
belonging to the societies attached to the Confederation in the former Russian 
territory. vSeveral of them collected less than 10,000 eggs and the majority 
from 10,000 to 100,000, while 13 depots in 1930 obtained over 100,000 eggs 
apiece. 

Poultry breeding in Poland has not as yet been seriously developed and the 
organisation of egg selling leaves much to be desired. The first steps however 
have been already taken and as the dairy societies, which are interested in 
the collection and sale of eggs, are fairly numerous and distributed throughout 
Poland, they may be able to serve a very useful purpose in this connection. 

The central trading bodies of the co-operative dairies at Warsaw and Kracovv, 
already mentioned, are engaged in the wholesale trade and in 1930 sold 7,852 
cases, each holding 1,440 eggs. 

VIII. — Miscellaneous Agricultural Co-operative Societies 

There are also to be found in Poland a number of co-operative societies 
which do not come undei any of the categories discussed above, but they are 
not particularly numerous. The Union ot Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
of Warsaw (IVarszawski Zwiazek Spoldzielni Rolniczych) includes among its 
members a few market gardeners’ and gardeners’ and beekeepers’ societies, one 
society for the sale of the products of rural industries, four co-oprrative mills 
and bakeries, 3 fruit-growers’ societies, a certain number of societies for build¬ 
ing workmen’s dwellings and of rural house building societies together with four 
flax-growers’ societies. The last-named are all to be found in North Poland in 
the flax growing area and their principal function is to assist their members 
in separating the seed or otherwise treating their flax and sometimes they under¬ 
take to carry out sales on behalf of members. 


•* Ec. 3 Ingl . 
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The societies connected with lmilding which have been mentioned usually 
assist their members in purchasing building materials, and therefore are often 
quite short-lived. 

Similar societies, witli the exception of the flax-growers*, are also to be found 
in other parts of Poland but in no large numbers. In Pomerania there are three 
co-operative rural distilleries and two electric power supply societies ; seven power 
supply societies have also been established in Silesia. 

Prof. Z. I/TTDKTItWICZ. 


INSURANCE 


Hail Insurance in Hungary. 

In 1931 the following societies were dealing wilh hail insurance in Hungary: 

Klso Magyar Altal&nos Biztosito tarsasag (First Hungarian). 

Fonciere Altalanos Biztositb-intezet (Fonciere). 

Hazai Altalanos Biztositb-Reszvenytarsasag (National). 

Magyar Franczia Biztosito-Reszveny tarsasag (Franco-Hungarian). 

Magyar-Hollandi Biztosi to-Reszveny tarsasag (l)utcli-Hungarian). 

Magyar Jeg-es Viszont biztosi to - Reszvenytarsasdg (Huugaiian Hail 

insurance). 

Penzintezetek (Association of Financing Institutes). 

Turul Magayr Orszagds Biztosito r t. (Turul ) 

Donau Allgemeinc Versicherungs-Aktiengesellschaft, Vienna 

Phonix Allgemeine Versiclieruiigs-Aktiengesellschaft, Vienna. 

Riunione Adriatica di Sicurta, Trieste. 

Royal Exchange Assurance Corporation, London 

Sun Insurance Oftice Ltd, London. 

Klso Kereszteny Biztosito Intezet r. t. (First Christian). 

Gazadak-Bistositb-Szovetkezete (Farmers’ Insurance Association). 

Pdtria Altalanos Biztosito Reszvenytarsasdg (Patria). 

The " Der Anker,, company which during 1930 also undertook hail insurance 
has suspended activities in this branch. 

The first 13 companies, including eight Hungarian and five foreign, form 
an insurance Pool regulated by the new agreement entered into between the com¬ 
panies, which came into force 011 August 1931 (1). The object of this agreement 
is the diminution of insurance risks by means of suitable distribution of risk and 
to ensure, by organising the valuation of damages by joint bodies, the equitable and 
effective settlement of claims in respect of damage by hail. It is considered by 
the companies forming this Pool that they can offer to farmers the opportunity 
of taking out insurance against hail on the most advantageous terms possible and 
that at the same time the interests of the companies thus grouped are protected 

(1) The information as regards the Pool, has been kindly communicated by the First Hungarian 
Company. 
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by the agreement. The signatory companies have, in accordance with the objects 
referred to, undertaken to keep statistics in common, and on this basis to agree 
on principles, rates of premium and conditions and at the same time to observe 
with strictness the provisions of the agreement, and to avoid everything contrary 
to the letter or spirit of the agreement in question, or in other words to the com¬ 
mon interests of the members of the Pool. 

An account will now be given of certain provisions of interest relating in 
particular to the taking out of insurance policies, to the work of the companies 
forming the Pool, to the adjustment of losses (Schadenausgleich ), to the relations 
of the associated companies with companies not participating in the agreement, 
to the administrative bodies of the Pool, and finally to the contractual conse¬ 
quences of any failure to observe the agreement. 

The companies forming the Pool are bound to effect hail insurance: (a) only 
on the basis of the general conditions agreed between themselves; ( b) without at 
any time fixing premiums and additional charges at lower figures than the rates 
agreed and only in accordance with the provisions relating to these rates; (r) only 
with strict observance of any other provisions jointly agreed on for the effecting 
of hail insurance (e. g. provisions relating to maximum prices, the period that 
may be fixed for acceptance of the policy, the exclusion of certain crops 
from insurance) ; (d) utilising exclusively the schedules jointly agreed on 
relating to insurance proposals as well as any such schedules the use of 
which has been contemplated at the time of the effecting of the hail insurance 
contracts. 

The general conditions of insurance cannot be altered except by a decision 
of the managing bodies of the confederated companies, taken after consulting 
the Rates Committee. The Schedules of rates agreed upon can be altered only 
under the same conditions 

The maximum prices up to which, in accordance with the general conditions, 
the different crops may be insured must be fixed by a decision of the associated 
companies. The same holds good as regards the period fixed for the acceptance 
of the policy, and the exclusion of certain crops. 

Exceptions to the rules included in the schedules of rates agreed upon are 
admissible provided the consent of the associated companies is obtained. 

Losses for which the associated companies are liable must be at once notified 
to the Office of the Pool. The associated companies must take no part in the 
determination or estimation of damages. The joint Office for such estimation 
and for determination of the amount of compensation payments undertakes 
these duties in the name of the company or companies concerned. Payments or 
refusals to pay are made directly by the company concerned in accordance with 
the decision of the Office, The companies have no power to make compensation 
payments to claimants that are either higher or lower than the amounts fixed 
by the Office, nor have they power to compensate if the Office has considered that 
there is no claim for compensation. 

Every year making any settlement of claims the Office has to submit to the 
associated companies a list of the claims pending with a brief note on the state 
of affairs in each case. 
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Associated companies are not allowed to give their principal agents commis¬ 
sions amounting to more than 10 per cent, of the net premium and local agents 
more than 7 per cent, of the net premium. Apart from this commission no other 
bonus is given. 

The system of adjusting the payment of claims between the different com¬ 
panies may be described as a partial pooling of the losses and is, in fact, equi¬ 
valent to a form of re-insurance. The associated companies enter into an 
undertaking to participate in this adjustment within the limit of 50 per cent, 
of the hail insurance business done by each of them. The adjustment is made 
when in the course of a particular year the amount of the claims paid by any one 
or more of the associated companies (including the share of the cost of estimat¬ 
ing the damage) exceeds 70 per cent, of the net premiums received (not including 
additional charges), this limit of 70 per cent, being fixed by the pooling agreement. 
In calculating the adjustment to be made, the basis of calculation is the premium 
which is in accordance with the insurance contract, even in the case of policies 
in which the premiums are lower than those set out in the scale of premiums fixed 
by the pooling agreement, as for example when an exceptional scale has been 
adopted with the consent of the other companies.. 

Some further details in regard to the system of adjustment will serve to 
elucidate the above statement. 

If, in the course of a particular year, a company has to pay. or several com¬ 
panies have to pay, claims beyond the limit fixed by the pooling agreement (that 
is, greater than 70 per cent of the net premiums), each such company will be 
paid the amount by which 50 per cent, of the claims paid by it (including 50 
per cent, of the costs of estimating the damage) exceeds the limit fixed by the Pool 
agreement. The total amount of this payment will be borne by the companies 
which have paid claims not reaching the limit fixed by the Pool agreement, and 
the share of each company in such payment will be proportionate to the difference 
between the limit fixed by the Pool agreement and the claims actually paid (in¬ 
cluding the costs of estimating the damage). 

If, in the course of a particular year, the hail insurance companies, taken 
as a whole, pay claims exceeding the limit fixed by the Pool agreement, the 
adjustment will be made on the basis of the average percentage relation between 
the claims paid and the total business of the companies. This percentage is 
arrived at by comparing the net premiums (additional charges not included) on 
the one hand and the claims paid (including the costs of estimating the damage) 
on the other hand. In making the adjustment on the basis of the average 
percentage, the companies which have paid claims below the average percentage 
are expected to pay over to the other companies the amount by which 50 per 
cent, of the claims actually paid by them (including 50 per cent, of the costs of 
estimating the damage) falls short of the sum to which these would have 
amounted if the percentage relation between the claims paid and the net pre¬ 
miums had been the average percentage. The .sums so paid over are distributed 
amongst the companies which paid claims exceeding the average percentage in 
such a way that each of them receives the amount by which 50 per cent, of 
the claims actually paid by them (including 50 per cent, of the costs of estim- 
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ating the damage) exceeds the sum to which these would have amounted if the 
percentage relation between the claims paid and the net premiums had been the 
average percentage. 

The calculations required for the adjustment are made by the joint Bureau 
the functions of which also include : supervision of the precise observance of 
the contractual provisions in hail-insurance, valuation of damage to crops affecting 
associated companies, establishment of statistics of hail-insurance in the territories 
which are insurance areas for associated companies. The calculations in question 
must be made in the first instance without reckoning claims pending. As each 
of these is settled the adjustment of the payment of claims relating to the year 
in the course of which the damage in question occurred will be revised by reckoning 
that damage, unless some other procedure is decided upon by the managing 
bodies of the associated companies by a three-fourths majority. If a premium, 
which has been already calculated in the determination of the adjustment of 
a given year, is cancelled in the course of a successive year, the provisions relating 
to the subsequent readjustment as stated above will be applicable by simple 
analogy. 

Decisions on matters relating to the Pool are reserved to the managing bodies 
of the associated companies except for some decisions which are especially 
entrusted to the Conference of Representatives. Every decision on the part of 
the managing bodies of the companies is taken either at a Conference of 
managers or by means of a written vote. Every managers' meeting is em¬ 
powered to take a decision if at least three fourths of the associated companies 
are validly represented and if the president shows that proper summons have 
been sent to the companies not represented If nothing has been arranged to 
the contrary in the pooling agreement, all decision is by unanimous vote of 
the companies represented. Any abstention from voting is considered as a 
positive vote. Any vote conditioned or given under reserve counts as a negative 
vote. If a majority vote is provided for in the pooling agreement, this majority 
must be calculated on the number of companies represented. 

Managers’ meetings are held as a ride twice a year, one in the spring and 
one in the autumn. Extraordinary meetings are called if at least three associated 
companies make a written request to that effect. 

Conferences of representatives, consisting of officials with powers conferred 
by the companies to which they belong, are held as required. These are called 
on the decision of the directing company or on the request of at least two assoc¬ 
iated companies. All decisions passed either in a managers’ meeting or by 
means of written vote or even by a meeting of representatives are binding for 
all’ the companies and from the legal standpoint must have the same force as the 
provisions of the agreement itself. 

As regards the relations of the associated companies with the non-associated 
companies, the former are bound not to undertake re-insurance r the latter 
within the areas for hail insurance under the Pool, nor to take over any risks 
assumed by them. Similarly the lion-associated companies have no power to 
reinsure the risks of the associated companies. In the insurance areas of the Pool, 
joint insurance with non-associated companies (either by collective policies, or 



by independent documents) can only be effected if it is agreed by a three fourths 
majority of the associated companies. 

The pooling agreement provides for sanctions applicable to a company 
or a body representing it which by its action or by failure to act violates the 
provisions of the agreement or fails to comply with them or acts contrary to the 
spirit and the letter of the agreement, or in other words acts counter to the com¬ 
mon interest of the associated companies. In this case the company in default 
is obliged to repair the wrong done and to compensate any company which has 
suffered loss. Such compensation may not exceed 15,000 pengos In addition 
a money fine is charged the amount of which is fixed by the agreement. This 
fine is remitted only in the event of the bona fide .s of the company in default having 
been proved. 

In order to guarantee the payments of all the charges arising out of mem¬ 
bership of the Pool, each associated company must deposit a guarantee of 8,000 
pengos. A special fund for this purpose exists at the National Hungarian Bank 
at Budapest. 

Among the companies not forming part of the Pool, the most important is the 
Partners' Co-operative Insurance Society (Gazdak) which was founded in 1899. 
At that time the position was that farmers, particularly in respect of hail and 
fire insurance, had no choice but to insure themselves with insurance companies 
which had formed a ring amongst themselves. These organisations, after the 
great hailstorms of 1897 and 1898, had by a stroke of the pen increased hail 
insurance premiums by 100 per cent. It was largely so as to free themselves 
from this dependence that the farmers founded an Insurance Institute in the 
form of a co-operative society. The post-war financial disorder forced the 
society to make a temporary agreement with the large insurance companies 
and to link itself with these with a view to protection of interests and the fixing 
of the level of insurance premiums. With the stabilisation of the currency in 
Hungary in 1927 the co-operative society severed its connection with the 
insurance companies. 

This co-operative society received no grant or subsidy from the State and 
the shares held by the State amounted to a sum of 1,238,400 pengos only. Among 
the members of the managing body were delegates of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the National Chamber of Agriculture and the National Society of Hungarian 
Agriculture. At the beginning this society undertook fire and hail insurance 
business only but several years ago it extended operations to other branches, 
including life and accident insurance, live stock insurance, etc. 

The following are some figures relating to this society. At the end of the 
first financial yeai, that of 1901, the share capital of the society was 1,668,080 
crowns ; at the end of the year 1925 as the consequence of the depreciation of 
the currency it amounted only to 3,315,120 paper crowns; in 1927 it was 1,546,000 
pengos, and in 1930, 1.546,000 pengos. At the end of the first year the reserves 
were 37,621 crowns while in 1927 they amounted to 2,125,408 pengos and in 
1930 to 3*633,000 pengos. In 1901 the number of insured persons rose to 8,000 
while at the end of 1928 the co-operative society had a membership of 200,000 
insured persons. 



Insurance societies are regulated under Law VIII of 1923 (1). 

Before the war there was very little legislative regulation in this respect. 
Under the commercial law it was prescribed that insurance societies must show, 
for each branch of insurance that it was desired to undertake, actual payments 
of 200,000 gold crowns as guarantee. Apart from these deposits, the formation 
of insurance societies or of branches of foreign companies was left free, as was 
also the activity of the societies. The system of concessions was regulated by 
the Law of 1923. Concessions are made in respect of the foundation of new 
insurance societies, the establishment of branches by foreign companies, and 
even of the changes in the branches of business undertaken by the already 
existing societies. 

For obtaining a concession it is essential first to bring proof of the existence 
of a guarantee fund of 250,000 gold crowns for each of the branches of insur¬ 
ance that is to be undertaken by the society in question. The Government 
reserved to itself the right to suspend for a certain lapse of time tne grant of 
new concessions. In fact a Governmental Decree had prohibited up to 30 June 
1932 the formation of new insurance societies, as well as the setting up of new 
branches by foreign companies. 

By Law VIII of 1923 the supervising authorities and the Guarantee Councils 
were also established. The former constitute a State organisation attached to 
the Ministry of Finance, exercising supervision over all insurance business. 
Reports must be submitted to these authorities by the insurance societies in 
regard to their general conditions, policies, terms offered, prospectus, etc. The 
insurance societies are expected to invite the supervising authorities to be present 
at their general meetings and must submit to them their final reports and 
statements. The Guarantee Council consists of delegates of the Ministries, 
and of the insurance companies and insured persons, and constitutes the 
advisory body of the supervising authorities. 

Law VIII of 1923 deals with the premium reserves, which must be employed 
in the purchase of Hungarian State bonds, of land mortgage bonds or of other 
securities, in making loans on pledge guaranteed by such securities, loans granted 
on the guarantee of the securities themselves, uiortgage loans on lands or 
buildings up to half the value, loans on revenue-producing houses up to 10 per 
cent, of the premium reserves. 

As regards reserves of insurance premiums against damage a large pro¬ 
portion of the reserves may be employed in bank deposits, whereas, in the case 
of life insurance, bank deposits can form only a limited proportion. Additional 
facilities may be granted by the supervising authorities. 

Reserves of insurance premiums received in foreign currency must, in 
conformity with this Law, be invested or deposited in the same currency as 
that in which the insurance has been taken out and in values considered as sound 
by the supervising authorities. Foreign companies are expected to leave in 
Hungary the reserves of premiums on business done in that country. 


(1) fj Ibsuranu Motto ne , iyji, j>. JJ5. 



State supervision of the insurance societies tends to become stricter (i). A 
Ministerial Order of 21 June 1930 contains among other provisions an important 
one under which the supervising authority may dissolve a national society and 
prevent a foreign company from continuing insurance business if these under¬ 
takings have for two years past done no insurance business or have effected 
only a very limited number of transactions, making a covering of risks improb¬ 
able, and if for this reason it is justifiable to doubt if the engagements made with 
insured persons can be kept. 

In accordance with a provision published in 1931 by the supervising author¬ 
ity (2) the insurance societies must also give in addition to the prescribed inform¬ 
ation: information on the premiums and on the additional charges, that is in 
regard to additional dues (handling charges, policy fees, supervision fees, stamp 
duty and other charges of the same kind). 

In the data relating to the premiums and additional charges distinction 
must be made between business effected directly or indirectly, business transferred 
for reinsurance and business retained at the insurer's own risk, Hungarian 
business and foreign business, etc. 

The information relating to claims and to indemnity reserves must include 
(a) the claims paid; ( b) the indemnity reserves brought forward from the pre¬ 
vious year; (c) the amount of claims pending brought forward from the previous 
year ; [d) the indemnity reserves at the end of the financial year ; (e) the amount 
of the claims paid in the course of the financial year. As in the case of the pre¬ 
miums, in these data distinction must be made between business effected directly 
or indirectly, within the country or abroad, etc. 

Rules relating to the insurance contract are codified in the Commercial Code 
of 1875. Very important amendments and additions have however been made by 
a number of later measures The object of Law X of 1927 (3), which dealt with 
certain questions regarding payment of the insurance premium, was to complete 
certain lacunae existing in the Commercial Law in respect of the general legal 
principle of insurance and ot the limits of insurance periods; at the same time 
the Law extends the duration of the validity of the insurance contract. 

Whereas according to the Hungarian commercial law the insurance contract 
against losses ceases to have validity if the premium payable at given periods 
is not paid when due, the Law of 1927 enacts that in such a case the contract 
shall not cease to be valid but that the insuring body may demand the fulfilment 
of the contract. As regards the insured }>erson, he has the right to denounce the 
insurance contract at the end of six years, on condition of a periodical payment 
of the premiums; this right cannot be waived in advance. Other provisions 
follow relating to the duration of the contracts. 

On 18 December 1928(4) the Government published an Order the object 
of which was to regulate the legal position of the insurance agents, a ruling which 

(1) Ztdschnjt ftlr die uesumti Veisuhermi^wissmsihaft i Oetobrr, v. 108. 

(2) Die \’ersicfierungt j f January mv, l>. *n* 

(9 War-book of Foreign Legislation 1027, p. t)<). 

(4) Ungamches wirtschaftluhci , Jahrbueh , Kj - icj , p. .’84; 1930, p. 443; 1931, p. 315. 
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had been omitted in the section of the Commercial Code of 1875 devoted to insur¬ 
ance. This Order contains rules of private law and also measures of adminis¬ 
trative law. As regards the former, they are based on the German and Austrian 
legislation on the insurance contract: inter alia , in the distinction made between 
intermediary agents and agents with full powers to conclude agreements. 

The measures of administrative law contain detailed rules on the content 
of instructions to agents, impose on these the obligation of showing the instruc¬ 
tions to the insured persons, and impose on the societies the obligation of drawing 
the attention of the insured person to the name and area of operations of the 
agent. 

Very extensive powers have been conferred on the supervising authorities 
in regard to the punishing of agents who have transgressed the provisions of the 
Order. The penal power of the supervising authoiity goes to the length of having 
the right, in case of or in the event of the agent committing a breach of good 
manners or failing in his trust, to prohibit him from doing business for a limited 
period or even entirely. In pursuance of article 13 of the new Law on insurance 
by which the Government has the duty of regulating afresh the whole sphere 
of the insurance contract in a systematic codification, the Minister of Justice has 
had drawn up a scheme of regulation of insurance contracts. 

This scheme has been submitted to the persons concerned, but although 
its advantages have been recognised, the opinion has been expressed that present 
day economic conditions are not favourable for the introduction of a reform of 
such extensive scope. In a report drawn up in three languages, the National 
Union of Insurance Institutions (BIOS, : Landewerband der Vcrsicherungsan- 
stalten) some prominence is given to the idea of an international unification of 
the legislation relating to the insurance contract. The Economic Committee 
of the League of Nations has deputed the study of the question to the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Private Law at Rome. At the same time the proposals 
made by the National Union of Insurance Institutions have evoked considerable 
interest on the part of the International Law Association, and a Committee 
of this Association has been formed for the purpose of studying the law of in¬ 
surance and the question of unification of the la\y of insurance has been j)laeed 
upon the agenda of the next Congress of this Association. 

At their general meetings of 23 March 1932 the associated companies re¬ 
solved on the intioduction of the non-liabilitj' clause (1). 

After two years of heavy losses (1924-25) the increase of premiums had 
been already resolved upon, as well as the introduction of complete non-liability 
up to 5 per cent., a measure which did much to improve the position by the 
suppression of compensation payments for trifling damage and by effecting 
economies in the costs of estimating damage. The insurance companies were 
however forced by more recent experiences to go further and to introduce a new 
schedule of rates including both higher premium rates and at the same time 
an extension of non-liability. In the case of insurances effected under the new 

(1) The following statement is based mainly on an article by M. T<engyel: Die Kinfuiiiung dti 
Abzugsfrauehise im ungarischeu Hagelgescliaft. Die Versichcrung, No. 13 Wien, 31 marz 1930. 
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schedule, the following alternatives are open: (a) if the new higher rates of 
premiums are applied, full compensation of losses may be paid; (6) if the 
premiums are subject to io per cent, reduction, then compensation is not 
given for losses below 5 per cent.; ( c) if a 20 per cent, reduction of premiums 
has been arranged, then the non-liability applies to damage below 5 per cent; 
(< i) for a 30 per cent, reduction of premiums, a non-liability for damage below 
8 per cent. 

The Office of the Pool dealing with estimation of damages has tabulated 
very important figures, relating to the effect of non-liability in the course of 
1928, 1929, 1930 and 1931. For these four years damages have been grouped 
according to the percentages of damages. 

The following are the tables referred to :— 


rorcentagc 

of 

damages 

Mean 

percentage 
of damages 

Total 


Reduction in the case of non-liability 
ot 5 % of 8 % 


Financial Year 1928. 






Cross Premiums : pengos 6,062,093 




up to 5 % • • • 


304,286 

of 

*A 

304,286 

of 

V. 

304,280 

0- 10 % . . . 

.... 8 

516.25 ^ 

» 

5 /s 

322,658 

» 

■A 

51^.253 

Ji- 20 % • • • 

.... 15 


» 

V >5 

163,054 

v> 

8 A 5 

201,848 

21— V > % • • • 

.... 25 

276,5*3 

» 

'hi 

55.317 

» 

8 A 5 

88,504 

• • 

... 35 

103,460 

» 

Vh 

27.638 

)) 

*/« 

4 4.201 

|i- 5 " % • • 

.... 45 

160,005 

» 

V45 

17. 88 5 

» 

s Ai 

28,010 

51 lou % . . 

. . . . 80 

1,150,268 

jj 

5 /s.. 

71,892 

» 

8 /«U 

115,027 



3,oy2, ,'87 



00 3,3 3 <> 



1.358.735 


Financial Year 

■1929. 






Cross Premiums: 4,889,043 pengos 




up to 5 ‘X, . . 


272,334 

of 

•A 

272,331 

of 

*/. 

272,334 

(> 10 % 

.... 8 

531,762 

)> 

Vs 

322,350 

» 

*A 

531,762 

11- 20 % 

15 

\ I 3,640 

» 

y.i 

I 37,880 

» 

8 As 

220,608 

2 1- 30 % 

25 

206,27 1 

» 

5 A< 

4 L 251 

» 


06,008 

v !«> "0 

• • 55 

1 67,088 


Vw 

2 3 , 00.8 

« 

8 A 5 

38,392 

4T 50 "i, . 

'1) 

I To.OoO 

» 


I 3.22 3 

» 

8 As 

21,152 

51-100% . 

80 

656 , 97 * 

)> 

Vso 

41.225 


8 / 8 .. 

65,098 



2,370,'981 



852,264 



1,216,254 










Percentage 

of 

damages 

Total 

Mean Reduction in the case of non-Uabilit> 

percentage „ t , % ot „ % 

of damages 


Financial Ykar 1930. 





Gross Premiums: 4,834,875 pengos 



up to 5 % .... 


286,718 

of V, 

286,718 

Of 7, 

286,71,8 

6- 10 % .... 

. . 8 

4 8 3 , 23 * 

» s /s 

302,02 3 

» ■/, 

4 8 *,23i 

11-20% .... 

• • 15 

4 ° *,747 

» '/.I 

134.582 

» 8 A S 

215,*31 

21- 30% ■ • • • 

• • 25 

2f>4,7°3 

» 5/25 

52,860 

» */« 

84.57*’ 

31- t° % ■■■■■■ 

• • L5 

2T5.4Q2 

» Vis 

*0,772 

» 7 )S 

49,245 

4 I_ 5° %. 

• • 45 

185.595 

“ 5 As 

20,622 

» 744 

*2,994 

51-100 % .... 

. . 80 

817.566 

» Vso 

51,098 

» 7«o 

81.757 



2,656,568 


878,(.75 


1,233,848 


Financial Ykar 1931. 





Gross 

Premiums: 

3,674,192 




up to 5°(, .... 


201,12 I 

of V, 

291,121 

of 7, 

291,121 

10 % . . . 

. . 8 

491,020 

» 

K>«). 

* */. 

491,920 

11- 20 % . . 

15 

50’,2|4 

» v.. 

i"7 M5 

/.s 

267,801 

21 30 %. 

25 

*78,985 


7^,769 

» 7-4 

121,275 

U 4° °o • • 

. • 35 

298,08*) 

• 

)2,5«4 

» /. 

08,1 $o 

4*~ 50% . . . 

15 

2 18,971) 

■ >/„ 

27,66-, 


11,202 

51 100 . 

. . So 

1,018,910 

» ■>/,. 

t) *,682 


loi,Sc, > 



*,2**,25t 


977, 591 


I,* 8 9,170 

This fixed non 

-liability clause in the course of the four 

financial years has 

effected the following reductions, 

expressed as percentages, in the compensation 

payment*: 










In the case 
ot non liahilitv 
fixed at *j 


In the ca^e 
of non liability 
fixed at H % 

it)2<S. . . 


. . . . 

3i 14 


43-93 


19-29- • • 


. . . . 

35 94 


51.30 


1930. 



3307 


40.44 


1931.. . 


• • • 

3° -^3 


4~ 97 


Average 

m m # , 

• • * • 

59 per cent. 

to. 16 per cent 


As proof of the exactness of the calculations, it has been remarked that in 
spite of the very different results of the four years to which the statistics refer, 
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the percentage of saving in the compensation payments, whether in the course 
of good or bad seasons, has been the same and the variation from the mean does 
not exceed 10 per cent. 

It seems the more remarkable that the ratio between the saving in the com¬ 
pensation payments and the premiums is, according to the results of different 
financial years subject to very considerable fluctuations. 

This relation between the saving in the compensation payments and the 
amount of premiums received appears to be as follows, taking into account the 
question of non-liability : 


1928. 

19*9. 

1930 . 

1931 . 

Total of the four years . 
Average per year . . . 


With 

non-liability 
applying 
to damage* 
under 

live per cent. 

With 

non-liability 
applying 
to damages 
under 

eight per cent. 

15 

22.41 

1 7-4.5 

24.87 

I8.I7 

•2551 

2b.(X) 

36.82 

7-5 0< > 

ioq.bl 

19.5 % 

“7-4 % 


As these figures show differences of more than 30 per cent, for the years 
in question, it may been observed that the relation between the total of the com¬ 
pensation payments saved and the premiums must be left out of count in deter¬ 
mining the non-liability, and that the reduction in the compensation payments 
must alone be taken as basis. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Insurance Association (Gazddk) (1) decided to 
increase the premiums for the 1932 season by 20 per cent, and at the same time 
to allow, in the case of " self-insurance ” of 5 or 8 per cent, of the insured sum 
or of a part of the insured crops, a deduction on the premiums of 25 or 30 per cent 
This society was obliged to have recourse to these measures inconsequence of 
the unfavourable results of the financial year 1931 in the course of which the 
damages, including the cost of estimation, amounted to 118 per cent, of the 
premiums ,Since the beginning of operations of the society in hail insurance, 
the percentage of damages has been maintained at 71 per cent, except during 
the last tew years in the course of which it lias risen to 95 per cent. Although 
the Gazddk reinsures its risks at Floyd's, it endeavours to build up once again 
its indemnity reserve 

I 1 ]) to the taking of these last resolutions, the Hungarian societies had adopted 
the system of unconditional non-liability, that is to say, they made no payment 
in respect of losses below 3 per cent, while losses exceeding that figure were com¬ 
pletely compensated. At the same time the alternative was offered of covering 
also the hisses below 5 per cent, against the payment of a supplementary premium. 


(j) Die Vt'mcheritnx, No. 12, Witn, 24 M&rz 1932, S. 1O5. 
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The fact is worth noting that in the event of insurance of several kinds of 
products, the 11011-liability is not calculated according to the total sum insured, 
but in accordance with the insured value of the products injured by the hail. 

According to an announcement made on 1 July 1932, the Ministry of Finance 
was preparing a scheme for the foundation of an Institute of State Reinsurance 
with the view of lessening the burden of the total payments resulting from the 
reinsurances contracted with foreign insurance companies. 

The following is a statmment relating to the gross premiums received and the 
gross losses paid by each company forming part of the Pool during 1931 (1): 



Premiums 

Claims paid 

First Hungarian. 

845 ,«*7 

777,746 

Foncierc. 

237-599 

I 97 i 4 I 9 

National. 

34 M *3 

245,994 

Franco- PI ungari an . 

293,553 

183,672 

Hun gari an-I)utch. 

95.309 

93,943 

Hungarian Hail . 

595.430 

587.774 

Hungarian Hail insurance . . . 

595,430 

587,774 

Association of Financing Institutes 

5I/26I 

32,505 

Turul.■ 

55,900 

25,713 

Donau . 

141,109 

122,187 

Phonix. 

193,339 

*23,878 

Riunione. 

384,290 

304.251 

Royal-Rxchange. 

488,999 

501,323 

Sun. 

45,984 

29 . 5*4 

•* 

, 744.594 

3 , 225,919 


The following are the figures relating tc premiums receveid and compensation 
payments made by the three societies which do not form part of the Pool 
during the years 1926-1931 (2), expressed in thousands of pengos. 






Patna 

First 

Christian 

1926 

Premiums. 


9O9 

221 

69 


Claims paid. 


104 

93 

4 * 

*927 

Premiums. 


935 

205 

107 


Claims paid. 


1013 

20(> 

78 

I928 

Premiums. 


1398 

219 

122 


Claims paid. 


1068 

141 

112 

IQ29 

Premiums. 


1172 

174 

103 


Claims paid. 


766 

44 

74 

19^0 

Premiums. 


1268 

175 

117 


Claims paid. 


1140 

173 

( '7 

193 * 

Premiums. 


1278 

178 

107 


Claims paid. 


1169 

192 

75 

(l) 

Die Versicherung , No. 47, Wien, 19 November 1932, f 

73 «. 





(2) Assekuranz Jahrbuch, n. 51, p. 655 and Dte Verstcherung, loo. oil. 
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The following is a table relating to hail insurance operations in effect in 
Hungary during 1929 grouped according 1o the main groups of pmducts insured 
against hail (x). 



Hungarian 

companies. 

Foreign 

companies 

. 'lululs, 

Number of policies.. 

44,442 

10,442 

54.884 

Total sums insured for by groups of products 
(in thousands of pengos); 

Fodder grasses and various fodder crops 

5 « 

5 

63 

Maize, fodder beets and potatoes . . . 

7-156 

1,642 

8,798 

Wheat. 

100,003 

28,304 

128,507 

Meslin, rye, barley, oats, spring corn . . 

78.455 

24,524 

102,979 

Oil-yielding plants, legumes, sugar- 
beets, vetches for seed, millet. 

buckwheat. 

6,147 

2,350 

8,497 

Millet, clover, seed, grass seed, poppies, 

rice and other commercial crops . . 

1,220 

460 

1,689 

Hemp, flax, hempseed, linseed .... 

1,328 

420 . 

1,748 

Vines, hops. 

2,143 

732 

m 

N 

oc 

N 

Tobacco . 

3. i oq 

1,007 

4,xx6 

Total. 

199,628 

59/>44 

259,272 

Premiums in thousands of pengos .... 

4 ,<» 6 q 

E 274 

5,343 

Claims paid : 

Number of losses. 

10,470 

2,484 

12,954 

Total claims paid (thousands of pengos) 

2,442 

755 

3,197 


F. A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 

DKI, OS Alb., lug Agr. : Traite d'econoiuie rurale. Tome I : La terre. Encyclo¬ 
pedia agronomique et veterinaire. Bibliotheque agronomique beige. N° 21. Gembloux, 
Jules Ducolot 1932. Price fr. 38 

[The first volume of a treatise on Rural Economy has just been published by 
Jules Duculot. Its author. Professor Delos of the State Agricultural Institute at 
Gembloux, treats his subject under two aspects ; one dealing with “ the realization 
of internal harmony ill agricultural undertakings”, the other dealing with the exterior 
relations between agriculture and the economic world. The whole structure of Pro¬ 
fessor Delos ’ work is the natural result of this basic conception of rural economy. 
The traditional economic subdivision of the three essential factors which influence agri¬ 
cultural production has been adhered to : land, capital and labour. The first volume 
is dedicated to the vStudy of these factois : the land, its characteristics, value, improve¬ 
ments, taxation, systems of cultivation. Among the general causes which determine 
the value of the land, Professor Delos mentions the following: (a) the possibility 

(1) Hungarian Annual Statistical Yearbook, 1930. Published by the Royal Hungarian Central 
Office of Statistics, p. 216. 
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of improving it ; (b) the improvements and works executed or planned by public admi¬ 
nistrations ; (r) the tastes and aspirations of the agricultural population in agricultural 
matters, (d) tile systems of cultivation of the land , (**) the parcelling or rather the 
arrangement of the parcels of a certain property ; (/) the size and nature of farms ; 
(t*) the labour available oil the spot or obtained through migration. 

One chaptei deals particularly with the legal aspects of landed property and 
agricultural exploitation. This part of Professor Delos' work is completed by a 
statement on present day agricultural taxation in Belgium The next chapter deals 
with the systems of cultivation and crop rotation. 

The second volume is dedicated to the study of the fundamental elements of fixed 
and circulating capital The third volume will contain: (1) a study of the factor 
“ work from an economic and social point of view (2) a study of the results obtained 
through the working of the three factors mentioned above, /. e ., an economic 
account of crop farming and of animal husbandry. 

It is Professor Delos’ intention to dedicate the IV volume of his work to compar¬ 
ative rural economy, agrarian policy, industrial economy, marketing of agricultural 
and colonial products etc 

The ist volume takes into account the experience made in various countries in regard 
to several fundamental problems of rural economy, and it emphasizes the present 
state of the organization of Belgian agriculture. 


DANGK Oskar • Die Preisthspersion ah Mittel inr statist isohen Messun^ wirtschaft- 
licher Gleichgewichtsstoruw'en (Veroffeutlichungeii der Frankfurter Gesellschaft fur 
Konjunkturforsehung, N. F Hefl 4). Hans Buske Verlag, Leipzig, 1032, vS. S 50. 

[The book under review is an interesting contribution to the empirical study of 
the business cycle, in which the author makes an attempt to follow and to measure 
the inner working of forces tending to produce economic dislocations and crises 
Hitherto, students of economic fluctuations have mostly focussed attention upon 
the price movements of particular commodities m upon changes in the general price 
level as represented by index numbers of prices These methods of approaching the 
problem of economic dislocations, though valuable in the investigation of special pro¬ 
blems, fail to leach the teal root of the problem of ecoomic dislocations and crises, 
since these are concerned with disturbances in the relations l>etween the production 
and prices of the various goods and services rather than with the changes which occur 
in course of time in the general price level or in the prices of particular commod¬ 
ities. Investigation, therefore, should be directed towards the elucidation of the dislo¬ 
cations taking place in the balance oi the various parts of the economic system, 
which is reflected in the disturbance of the interrelations of prices of the different 
commodities This equilibrium must not be conceived as a static condition, because 
it is essentially dynamic, and economic evolution proceeds by innumerable and con¬ 
stant small dislocations in supply and demand and in prices, which stimulate and 
direct production and trade. A certain fluidity in the constitution and balance of 
the economic system must thus be considered normal and healthy, and the relatively 
slight vshifts in this balance, which provide the shocks necessary to keep economic 
life going, are indispensable. Considered statistically, these* shifts in economic equili- 
brium, which keep the system in motion, are naturally expressed in changes in the 
dispersion of prices about their respective trend values, and the more serious the dis¬ 
turbance of equilibrium, the greater will be these changes. In a period of normal 
economic activities in which no particular dislocations upset the balance of the eco¬ 
nomic system, and the latter is kept in regular motion by slight occasional shifts 
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taking place in its various parts, the prices of particular commodities tend to fluctuate 
within a restricted range about the imaginary lines representing their trends. These 
trend lines will form a sort of bunch, and the moving average of synchronous trend 
values of prices of the particular commodities will represent the general trend of prices. 
The dispersion of trend values of particular prices about the general trend, measured 
by one of tlie recognised measures of dispersion - preferably logarithmic will then 
.show the extent of dislocations which can be considered as normal in a regularly 
functioning economic system This dispersion of trend values of prices of particular 
commodities about their general trend can thus be looked upon as a standard for 
the determination of the extent of price fluctuations which are normal in everyday 
economic life and to which the author refers as Gleichgewtchtsverschiebungeu or .shifts 
of balance. To find out whether a given price situation falls within the limits of such 
shifts of balance, or whether it represents a (ileichgewichtsstornng or dislocation of equi¬ 
librium of a more serious nature, involving a more or less prolonged and far-reaching 
disturbance or crisis, it is, therefore, necessary to compare the dispersion of actual 
price variations with that of corresponding trend values A coefficient of dislocation, 
designated by the symbol Q, is thus found, representing a fraction of which the num¬ 
erator is the logarithmic standard deviation of actual price variations and the denom¬ 
inator the logarithmic standard deviation of corresponding trend values The coeffi¬ 
cient should l>e 100 if the dispersion of actual prices is just normal, though in prac¬ 
tice, owing to small current disturbances in actual price movements, which the author 
calls l'riktionserschenningeu , it will mostly, even under perfectly normal conditions, 
exceed it slightly. As the coefficient of dislocation is always calculated from a lim¬ 
ited sample of price series, errors of sampling have to lx* taken into account, and only 
if the coefficient exceeds 100 bv at least three times its axerage error i mrtilcrcs PlJi / ci ) 
witliin which range the excess may be accounted for by errors of sampling, is one 
in presence of a real economic disturbance which, if sufficiently pronounced, is referred 
to as a crisis| 

G P. 


Pioneer Settlement Cooperative Studies . American <Geographical Society New York, 
HH2. Special Publication X° 14 

|The Aniencau Geographical Society of New York has made ail interesting addition 
to its series of special pamphlets on problems of general importance This volume, 
the 14th of the series, contains a number of co-operative studies oil Colonisation and pre¬ 
sents this problem under its most complex aspects I11 a way these studies on Pioneer 
Settlement might lx* considered as a continuation and a completion oi the « Pioneer 
Fringe » by Isaiah Bowman containing a discussion of the general principles of coloni¬ 
sation as illustrated by regional examples which the same Society published m iq^i. 

The present publication constitutes “ a world survey of pioneer problems by spe¬ 
cialists who have an intimate personal knowledge of the regions they discuss ”, 

The editors observe that in some cases, experts may notice some discrepancies be¬ 
tween conditions of today and the conditions prevailing at the tune when the surveys 
were made. But it must be remembered that these studies were submitted to the Ame¬ 
rican Geographical Society during a period of three consecutive years * he problems 
discussed however remain essentially the same. The studies go to show that the period 
of the picturesque acquisition of lands, difficult to conquer but highly remunerative 
when the conquest has been made, is over. Colonisation is today everywhere the result 
of the industry, ability, will power and adaptability of the pioneers to local conditions. 
Mechanical means play their own part in the ultimate success of colonising undertakings 
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Machinery has deprived the work of the pioneer of many of its more brutal elements. 
The spirit of the pioneer itself has changed considerably, inasmuch as he now faces his 
task knowing that he can count upon the mechanical means which will help him to over¬ 
come his greatest difficulties 

All this is amply demonstrated in the 22 .studies which make up the volume. 

Tlie first part of tin* book contains a study of colonisation possibilities in North¬ 
western Canada, in the Prairie Provinces and ill the great Northern Plains of the United 
States, The authors agree that the colonisation of these immense regions is hardly 
started, even though some sections may have been exploited for a considerable period 
of time and can no longer be strictly classed as pioneer lands. 

Of particular interest are the studies on conditions in Alaska, in the furthest northern 
section of Canada and on the Northwestern fringe of the United States. Improved means 
of transport, new machinery and the adaptation of old crops or the introduction of 
new ones have made it possible to advance cereal growing beyond the limit of the Arctic 
Circle This, in the opinion of experts, means that even such remote regions, which 
until a few years ago were considered unfit for human life, or at least for permanent 
colonisation, can lx* utilised for settlement 

Three very important studies on South American colonisation regions contain im¬ 
portant conclusions. The Phi stern coast line and valleys of the Andes, the enormous 
extensions of the Mat to Grosso and of the Gran Chaco highlands and part of Patagonia 
have millions of acres available for cultivation, provided they are made accessible from 
and to distribution centres 

Then follow some studies on South Africa and certain sections of Northern Africa 
As regards Northern Africa the author of the study in Algeria, Tunis and Morocco ex 
presses the view that there is here a vast field for colonisation, provided certain conditions, 
such as the necessity of employing native labour, are taken into account This condition 
applies also to South Africa, where intensive colonisation is possible and desirable 

The studies on North Ivuropean Russia and Kurasia, 011 internal colonisation in 
the U S S R on Mongolia and Manchuria, with all the racial problems connected with 
colonisation work in those regions, constitute a series of chapters which are the more 
interesting as such regions art known to so few people The casual reader will be able 
better to understand smile of the political evt nts which have occurred and are occurring 
111 those parts of the world and would otherwise remain rather obscure 

The last part of the volume deals with the conditions and limits of colonisation in 
Tasmania and in New Zealand Some sections of Australia seem to offer a particularly 
promising field to colonising enterprise, should the need for new land lx* felt. 

Biographical notes on the authors of the various studies, a table of comparative 
measures and an index complete this interesting publication]. 

V. K. 

Union or' South Africa — Report of the Native Rcouomic Commission 1930-1932. 
Tlie Uovernenient Printer Pretoria 1932, pp 345. Price: 2 6 6 cl. 

[The above Commission was appointed in June 1930 to enquire into and report 
upon inter alia the economic and social conditions of the native (1) population especially 
in the larger towns of the Union, and, in connection with the economic and social effect 


(1) The word “ native” is now used throughout the Union lot the liantu-^peaking peoples. It is 
accordingly used m this Report, and is written with a capital initial letter. It is not regarded by the 
Commissioners as a very suitable word, but is adopted tor purposes of convenience. 
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upon the European population of residence of natives in the urban areas, the measures, 
if any, to be adopted to prevent the increasing migration of natives into such 
a reas. 

It was recognised by the Commissioners that if such investigation was to have value 
and significance, it was essential to take count not merely of the small group of urbanised 
natives, but also of the great mass of the native population engaged in farming in the 
Union, whether farming their own lands in the “ Reserves ,, or working on European 
farms. 

It was accordingly resolved at the first meeting of the Commissioners that visits 
should be made to typical rural areas (including certain of the Native Reserves), and 
oral evidence taken in public session in respect to conditions. Among the witnesses so 
heard were a large number of Native Chiefs, members of Native Councils (administering 
the Reserves), as well as the Native Commissioners in various districts, other officials, 
missionaries, and far me s’ associations The Director of Native Agrieultuie gave oral 
evidence, in addition to presenting certain written reports The first 60 pages of the 
Report, together with an addendum of similar length by a single member of the Commis¬ 
sion, and several important appendices, deal with the native farming population and the 
resulting problems with special reference to the migration into towns. 

An estimate made in 1920 showed that out of a total population of the Union of 
about 7.2 millions of all races, nearly four million are natives living 111 the Reserves, 
or rural areas set aside for native occupation under the Natives Lands Act of ] 91L 
varying in extent in the different provinces. The number of natives working on Euro 
pean farms is probably at no time less than half a million, but is difficult to determine 
exactly, as it is liable to be increased during certain seasons by natives coining from the 
Reserves, and also owing to the fact that the census is not now taken in respect of 
non-Kuropcans 

Farming on the Reserves is conditioned by the methods of a primitive subsistence 
economy, characterised by a wasteful utilisation of the soil and a form of cattle*holding 
based on religious and social ideas rather than on economic considerations of any kind 
The result is that the carrying capacity of the land is being diminished for live stock and 
human beings alike, owing to erosion, disappearance of nutritive grasses, destruction 
of timber, drying up of springs, and in short the creation of desert conditions. Even 
where, as in the Transkei, in the extreme north-east of Cape Province, ameliorative mea 
sures have l>een adopted in regard to cultivation, the persistence of over-stocking milit¬ 
ates against the efforts to restore the natural fertility of the laud In this area, and 
in some others, the Native Councils have established Native Agricultural Schools in which 
younger educated natives can receive a training as demonstrators, and in this way very 
promising results have been achieved in raising the level of cropping methods practised ; 
it remains however extremely difficult for these demonstrators, even though they are in 
a position to win the confidence of the tribal masses, to introduce against traditional 
prejudices the simple ideas of pasture and herd improvement by means of fencing and 
limitation of numbers to available feed. It is in fact the undeveloped state of the 
Reserves with consequent pressure of population on land and absence of scope or prospects 
for the more advanced natives, which is the main cause of the noticeable drift to towns. 
Extension of the native demonstrator system is regarded as the most hopeful method of 
combatting the evils, and the Director of Native Agriculture informed the Commission 
that the number of demonstrators should be increased from the existing 155 to 400 if 
any real impression was to be made within the next ten years on agricultural and pastoral 
methods in the Reserves. 

In regard to native labour on European farms, the main question is that of the work¬ 
ing of the so-called “ labour tenancy ”, by which is understood the giving of services 
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for a certain period in the year to the farmer by the native and his family in return for 
the right ro reside on the farmer’s land, to cultivate a portion of land and to graze 
his stock on the farm 

By this system the farmers secure a supply of manual labour with little or no cash 
outlay, and the native who has been driven by shortage of land from the Reserves 
obtains land for his cattle. Various other privileges are usually granted, such as a build¬ 
ing site and free use of available building materials; also, during the days of labour, 
food for the tenant’s famdv and even sometimes cash wages. At the same time the sys¬ 
tem tends to give rise to disputes and friction ; the natives complain of limitation 
of their live stock, poor quality of lands given for ploughing, etc. Prom the farmer’s 
standpoint, since the native largely retains his far from progressive cropping and pastoral 
practices, the full value of the land is not being obtained, and hence it is increasingly 
felt that this method of securing a labour supply is uneconomic, the only reason for 
its retention on many farms being that there seems at present no satisfactory alter¬ 
native. The discontent of the younger natives leads to their migration to the towns, 
while the heads of families will sometimes depart with their herds and take to a wander¬ 
ing life. The system of labour tenancy is in fact disintegrating, although still deeply 
rooted in the special conditions of European landholding and native mentality. 

The Commission recommends the enforcement of written contracts, and the gradual 
introduction of a system of payment by the farmer of all agreed cash wage and by 
the native of a regulated charge for use of land for cropping or grazing. One mem¬ 
ber of the Commission in a separate report recommends that it should be made pos¬ 
sible to lease lands, in the areas reserved for European ownership, to natives on a 
cash rent basis, subject to stipulations as to proper utilisation of the laud 

Throughout the Report stress is laid on the need for bringing about by education 
a change 111 the outlook of the native but it is also recognised that this must be a very 
gradual process. A great impetus has been given to the progress of the natives and of 
their agriculture by the appointment in 1929 of a Director of Native Agriculture in the 
Department of Native Affairs and by the enlightened attention devoted by the Direc¬ 
tor and his staff to the problems of the native* cultivator alike* on the Reserves and 
em the European farms in the Union. 

In conclusion the* following re*mark mav be quoted from the addendum Report 
of one of the Commissioners, as bearing on the general question of the African native 
which lias from time to time received attention in this Review. “ One of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of the Natives’ progress is the belief, prevalent among 
Europeans in the Union, that the Native is incapable of progress and must always remain 
backward. The falsity of this belief is shown in the success achieved by individual 
Union Natives in a profession such as medicine, teaching, farming, and by bodies of 
Natives in administering their own affairs ; and its falsity is .still further shown by the 
advance made in several parts of Africa, such as Nigeria and Tanganyika, where trust 
has l>een shown in the Natives’ ability to evolve the necessary adaptation of their own 
institutions to meet the changes brought about in their lives by the coming of European 
civilisation In the face of tin* evidence, it is idle to deny the capacity of the Natives 
to respond to intelligent guidance and training. ” 

From the standpoint of the Union as a whole, a raising of the economic position of 
the Native with consequent increa.se in purchasing power must undoubtedly react bene¬ 
ficially on tile general economic conditions]. 
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Agrarian Reform in Spain. 

x. ~~ Spanish Agriculture before the Reform. 

The boundaries of the Spanish Republic, which together with Portugal forms 
the Iberian Peninsula, are on the north the Cantabrian Sea and Prance, on the 
east the Mediterranean, on the south the Mediterranean, the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar and the Atlantic Ocean, and on the west Portugal and the Atlantic. 
The territorial area is 505,196.52 km. and there is a population of 25 million 
inhabitants. 

The country consists of a great tableland of an average height of 700 
metres above sea-level, divided into two parts, the Northern and the Southern 
tablelands, by the great mountain range of the Central system. 

Spanish territory may be regarded as divided into the following agricultural 
regions : 


A. Inland. 

The lower Northern plateau. — Formed by the upper, or catchment, 
basin of the Douro and extending over 18.7 per cent, of the whole national 
territory. 

The lower Southern plateau. — Formed by the upper or catchment basins 
of the Tagus and the Guadiana, and representing 25 per cent, of the whole 
territory. 

The depression of the Ebro. — Including the regions which drain into 
the libro. This basin, which has a climate peculiar to itself, is frequently 
subject to long continued droughts. It represents 15.5 per cent, of Spanish 
territory. 


B. Transition regions . 

The Baetic or Andalusian Depression. — This consists of the Andalu¬ 
sian region, that is to say, the basin of the Guadalquivir, representing J 3 P er 
cent, of the whole territory. 


Ec. 4 Ingl. 
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C. Coast zones . 

The Mediterranean zone . — Consisting of Catalonia, Castellon, Valencia, 
Alicante, Murcia, Almeria, Granada and Malaga. vSimilarities in the agricul¬ 
ture would indicate the inclusion of the island province of the Balearic Islands. 
This zone represents 16 per cent, of the territory. 

The Cantabrian-Atlantic zone. — This zone includes all the provinces 
of the North of Spain and extends to 9.8 per cent, of the whole territory. 

The Insular zone of the Canaries . — This is formed by the archipelago 

of the Canary Islands and represents 1.4 per cent, of the territory. 

Nearly all these regions have certain affinities with other countries in re¬ 
gard to crops grown. As regards the Central plateau however the cultivation 
affinities are only to be found in the extreme east of Europe or western Asia. 
Otherwise the Cantabrian-Atlantic zone resembles in its agriculture Western 
Europe; the Mediterranean zone and the Ebro depression are agricultural 
regions very similar to those of Southern Europe, while the crops of the 
Andalusian depression much resemble those which prevail in that part of North 
Africa which borders on the Atlantic. 

As regards conditions of plant growth Spanish soil may be considered as 
divided into two groups : one forming what is known as the dry lands of Spain 
occupying 90 per cent, of the territory, and the other formed by the remaining 
10 per cent, constituting the rainlands. I11 the former group there is a character¬ 
istic reaction against drought, the rainwater falling on the waste lands being 
stored and used for the cultivated or cultivable lands by means of the various 
methods made possible by the technique of agricultural hydrography. Since 
this method of land improvement is costly and difficult, it is applied only to a 
limited area constituting the irrigation zones, while the other lands of this 
group form the zone of arid lands . The group of rainlands in Spain are 
characterised by the contrary procedure, that is to say, by the struggle against 
the excess of moisture, 011 account of which it is essential to drain, rather 
than to irrigate, the lands. 

The following figures will illustrate the distribution of the soil in the territory 
of the Republic. 

The total area of'Spain, expressed in hectares, is 50,510,212 distributed as 
follows : 


Cultivated area.hectares 18,353,546 or 38.3 per cent, of total 


Forest area. 

» 

25,281,100 » 

50.0 

)> 

)> 

Unproductive area. 

» 

3,814,628 » 

6.0 

» 

)) 

Area taken up for roads or for 
urban centres. 

» 

2,060,538» 

4 -i 

» 

» 


Although the above grouping shows 88.3 of the total area to be under cultiv¬ 
ation or forest land, the actual situation is unsatisfactory since the greater part 
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of the forest land is unproductive on account of its altitude, its drought conditions, 
and because owing to its geological structure it is unsuitable for farming. The 
same may be said of the cultivated area where owing to adherence to old-fashioned 
methods the results that ought to be obtained cannot be secured. 

Although so backward, agriculture is the principal source of wealth in Spain. 
The proportion of the population actively engaged in agriculture is 70 per cent, 
and the value of the production per hectare, taking into account the supplementary 
values of stockbreeding and of the industries for transformation of agricultural 
products, is 184 pesetas. This means for each Spanish citizen, on the basis 
of a census population return of 22 million persons, the annual sum of 450 
pesetas. 

The strictly agricultural production represents an annual value of 9 milliards 
distributed as follows : 

Cereals and leguminous crops.4,501,000,000 pesetas 

Root and tuber crops. 860,000,000 » 

Vine products. 792,000,000 » 

Olive products. 647,000,000 » 

Fruits .2,000,000,000 » 

Other products . ;. 200,000,000 » 

Wheat is the cereal most widely cultivated, and the annual production 
reaches an average of 38 million quintals, nearly covering the requirements of 
the country. 

In the group of root and tuber crops, the first place is held by the production 
of potatoes. 

Vine growing occupies 1,500,000 hectares, and more than 22 million hecto¬ 
litres of wine are obtained besides table grapes of w'orld renown. 

The production from olive cultivation is the largest in the world, and the area 
cultivated is 1,800,000 hectares. 

The fruit growing is on a large scale, and often gives immensely high values 
to the land so utilised, as returns are obtained up to 2,300 pesetas per hectare, 
although the average return per hectare under this cultivation does not exceed 
444 pesetas. 

The above statements will give an adequate idea of the agricultural position 
in Spain. Some examination will now be undertaken of the position of land 
holding. 

In this respect, figures are available only for half of the national territory, 
the portion mainly required for the purposes of the agrarian reform, as will be 
seen from the sequel. 

A statistical table is reproduced here based on the latest official figures 
of the Land Survey which are brought up to 31 December 1931. This table 
shows the total number of farm holdings constituting the 22,435,090 hectares 
of the cadastral survey, grouped according to area : 
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Under 

i ha. 

From 1 

to 5 ha. 

From 5 to 10 ha. 

From 10 to 50 ha. 

REGIONS 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Castile-Leon. 

2,422, 323 

768,2 h 7 

25 8 ."57 

419,637 

14,600 

84,064 

8.544 

165,021 

Central. 

1,490,198 

477* 1 10 

230,618 

457.528 

12,995 

88,208 

0.438 

207,346 

Coastal provinces. . 

1.133.396 

424 140 

186,794 

348,678 

21,176 

138.053 

13,900 

274.442 

South-Eastern pro¬ 
vinces . 

320,562 

105,251 

122,017 

268,573 

21,341 

136,049 

17*773 

350,132 

La Mancha. 

858,030 

400,592 

468,300 

938,470 

47A53 

337.308 

29,154 

603,012 

Ivstremadura .... 

794 . 4 2 7 

342,600 

210,8 |9 

426,123 

26,538 

178,493 

19,028 

405,823 

Provinces adjacent 
to Andalusia . . . 

J95.So5 

154,089 

119,633 

2 45,309 

15.43s 

103,022 

12,058 

230,805 

Andalusia. 

512.55" 

303,213 

280,765 

581,139 

46,043 

313,229 

143,783 

684,402 



From 50 to r00 ha 

Prom 100 to 250 ha 

From 250 to 500 ha. 

From 500 lo 1,000 ha 

REGIONS 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Numbei 

ot 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Castil e-Leon. 

1,61 5 

104,105 

780 

lo 1,250 

288 

1 

99,199 


55.847 

Central. 

L 73 i 

T 17.2 18 

99 2 

143.PM 

320 

163,929 

92 

6 5,586 

Coastal provinces. . 

2 , 3 2 I 

15 5*760 

1,221 

176,749 

JOo 

149,184 

97 

<>8,889 

South-Eastern pro¬ 
vinces . 

2,755 

172 281 

1,217 

181,190 

456 

1 55.536 

1.52 

98,086 

La Mancha. 

M>|8 

27L191 

2,89 } 

397.318 

1,506 

t8l,27'> 

675 

358.539 

E'stremadura .... 

5 A 56 

555.380 

5,620 

528,315 

1*779 

57M423 

587 

398,148 

Provinces adjacent 
to Andalusia . . . 

2,242 

13 0689 

I.44I 

210, $05 

733 

245*575 

3 ° 5 

108,365 

Andalusia. 

5.819 

401,016 

4*135 

597.31^ 

2,300 

775.923 

i,ot)5 

727.919 


REGIONS 

From 1,000 
to 2,500 ha 

From 2,500 
to 5,000 ha. 

Over 5,000 ha. 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

Area 

Number 

of 

farms 

1 

Area 

Castile-Leou. 

49 

71.369 

14 

48,322 

3 

13.678 

Central. 

32 

45.537 

4 

13.695 

1 

5.034 

Coastal provinces. 

15 

22,830 

3 

II.381 

1 

6,212 

South-Eastern provinces. 

59 

66,189 

4 

13,681 

— 

— 

La Mancha. 

343 

520,819 

69 

239,005 

26 

180,364 

Estremadura. 

159 

234*746 

10 

29.534 

1 

5,001 

Provinces adjacent to Andalusia. . . . 

145 

211,797 

29 

95.760 

II 

72.440 

Andalusia. 

405 

603,302 

5° 

I7L905 

31 

176,390 
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From the above table certain consequences may be deduced which emphasise 
the absolute necessity for bringing about a legal reform in land ownership. 

In fact, in the total of the area under survey (22,435,090 ha.), there are 
10,214,352 farm holdings, of which 10,016,994 (or 98 per cent.) consist of less 
than 10 hectares. Although this seems a very high percentage of all the farms, 
the area represents merely 36 per cent, of the area under review, and, included 
in this last percentage, 34 per cent, represents the farms of less than one 
hectare, that is to say, the dwarf holdings, the existence of which is so ir¬ 
rational and tin economic that it may well be designated as " the shredding of 
ownership. " 

On the other hand, the large farms of more than 500 hectares number 
4,527 and their total area is 4,916,590 hectares, or one fourth of the whole area 
included in the table. Moreever, 1,444 farms of over 1,000 hectares account 
for 2,849,101 hectares, that is to say the average area of three Spanish provinces , 
and an area equivalent to the eight million farms of one hectare in extent which 
are shown in the survey. 

All these data point to the prevalence of both dwarf holdings and latifundia, 
and accordingly to the necessity of legal reform of territorial ownership, by 
which concentration or partial splitting of holdings, according to the circum- 
sances, may be attained. The result should be the creation of a reasonable 
type of holding with respect to the characteristics and requirements of each 
agricultural region. 


2 —- Necessity for the reform and objects in view. 

From the foregoing statement it will be clear that the situation of Spanish 
agriculture calls for reform. In fact taking into account the natural conditions 
in Spain for farming, the greater number of the products show r per unit of area 
indices lower than should theoretically be the case. I11 addition, forestry and 
stockbreeding are far from remunerative, the means of transport are antiquated 
or backward, marketing and customs organisation is imperfect, in agricultural 
credit and in co-operation, whether for sale or for distribution, the first steps 
only have been taken, technique generally speaking is rudimentary and there 
is no co-ordinated plan for utilisation of the national lands, while the rural 
industries subsidiary to agriculture, or necessarily bound up with it, are far 
from attaining the importance that they should do in Spain, as a European 
country of more than 500.000 square kilometres in area. All this backward¬ 
ness and inequality justifies the necessity for the agrarian reform, which should 
be carried into effect in almost every territory of the Republic. 

The defective element in the normal working of agriculture in Spain is to 
be ascribed to the variability that characterises it, a result, as has been shown, 
of certain orographical and climatic features, which, together with the nature 
of the soil impart a distinctive aspect not only to each province but also to each 
commune, and give ri.se to a number of difficulties which cause interruption 
in systematic farming work. 


* Ec. 4 Ingl. 
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The problem of the land in Spain is not however bound up merely with the 
climatic and other factors referred to above, but is affected as has been stated 
by the system of tenure. On the northern and southern plateaux, where sub¬ 
division of the land into small holdings is most fully carried out, and the farm 
worker accordingly has a greater share of the farmland, the recurrent evil 
of unemployment is not felt with that intensity with wdiich it is felt in Andalusia 
and in Estremadura. These last are regions of large estates and of latifundia 
where forced periods of agricultural idleness are combined with adverse meteoro¬ 
logical conditions in the years of bad harvests which form the special features of 
the extensive cultivation of the Spanish arid lands. 

It is thus undeniable that the origin of the agricultural deficiency, which 
it is proposed to remedy as far as possible by the agrarian reform, lies in the 
natural conditions of soil and climate taken together with the land tenure system. 
It is with these two important causes that the Reform proposes to deal, and it 
is reasonable to suppose that a level of attainment will be reached such as is 
practicable in the present state of world agricultural progress. 

The origin of the evil having been recognised, the Reform proposes to con¬ 
centrate upon the internal and external factors of agricultural production. Among 
internal factors the factor of the land comes first. In place of regarding the 
land as accumulated capital, as it is usually regarded, the tendency under 
the reform is to transform the conception into that of an irreplaceable instru¬ 
ment of production. The land has a social function to fulfil, and must undergo 
modification in that sense The law' regards a redistribution of the soil as essen¬ 
tial, because the present system of private ownership, w’ith all the privileges 
accumulated over many years of favourable legislation during which other 
social theories prevailed, cannot satisfy requirements which the Reform endeav¬ 
ours to meet. The land cannot be accumulated in the hands of a few persons 
who from lack of stimulus, of working capital and technical skill cannot make 
it as productive as it should be ; neither should it be split into parcels smaller 
than the limit imposed by the technique for each class of cultivation, so as to 
make its farming uneconomic ; it is essential to break up land or to concen¬ 
trate it, according to circumstances and the requirements imposed by the most 
suitable form of cultivation. 

Another internal factor with which the Reform deals is capital in its different 
forms (fixed, circulating, live or dead stock). Land must not however 
be considered as real capital and but as an instrument of production. The 
service of capital in land at the present time absorbs the greater part of the 
profit derived from farming and for its purchase are employed large sums which 
are deducted almost entirely from the working capital and the fair remuneration 
of labour. 

In regard to labour, its just share has up to the present been curtailed, 
as it consists in a fixed remuneration in the form of a weekly or daily wage, 
without, it is true, incurring the risks of the yearly farming balance-sheet, but 
without any share in the profits. Yet the labour factor is the most important, 
since on it the natural productivity of the land depends, as is not the case in 
forestry or in the more primitive forms of stock farming. To the labour factor 
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is owed that transformation in cultivable land which has been brought about 
by permanent improvements, beginning with the breaking up of the good land, 
going on to the planting of trees and culminating in the operations of regulation 
and levelling. 

The Reform moreover tends to act upon the external factors of production, 
such as the public authorities, the community itself, the markets and associa¬ 
tions. Of great importance also is the official intervention of the various organ¬ 
isations of the public authority or Government. Not only may the Government 
in its zeal for agriculture put in hand public works or develop experiment and 
demonstration services in addition to providing technical instruction in agri¬ 
culture, but the direction given to taxation is also of great importance, since 
the share which the State assigns to itself, through the imposition of taxes, in 
the net return from agricultural production, or it may be in the general assess¬ 
able wealth, has a decisive influence on the rural economy. 

Population too with its phenomena of density, absenteeism, emigration, 
concentration and dispersion, etc., is also an external factor of considerable 
importance in agricultural production and for this reason the Reform proposals 
deal also with population. 

Lastly there are the markets, internal and external, with their problems 
transport and tariffs as well as the agricultural associations which by their 
intervention determine the rural prosperity. The markets can, by perfecting 
their organisation and equipment regulate credit, sales and consumption of the 
products, and become yet another of the factors in agricultural production which 
fall within the field of activity of Reform. 

To sum up. the objects of the Spanish agrarian reform are technical, social 
and economic and cover all aspects relevant to these, co-ordinating them with 
a view' to bringing about a just and effective settlement. 

A review will now be made of the most striking features of the Law' of 
Agrarian Reform, the complete text of which has been published in the Year¬ 
book of Agricultural Legislation of this Institute. 

3 - Tuk Law ok this Agrarian Rkkorm 

In the month ot September 1932 two laws were promulgated, that of the 
Agrarian Reform 011 15 September, and that by which the Institute of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform, the organisation for carrying out the Reform, was established on 
23 September 1932. 

The following comments may be made on the text. 

In the first chapter (Base r) it is stated that the law . . . " begins to take 
effect from the day of its promulgation ” and it is added . . . “ none the less, the 
juridical conditions of a private character relating to rural ownership which 
may have been voluntarily constituted since 14 April 1931 (the date of the 
proclamation of the Republic) up to the time of the promulgation of the law 
will be held, for the purposes of the law, to be not constituted, in so far as they 
may be in any way opposed to the full effect of the law. '* 

It was necessary to give the law this retrospective character, owing to the 
fact that, as the general tendency which would be taken by the Reform became 
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clear immediately on the establishment of the Republic, new juridical situa¬ 
tions were created by the private interests that were threatened by the future 
Reform, with the object of evading the provisions and of impeding the course 
of the projected measure. 

Naturally, the case contemplated here is not that of a legitimate purchase 
made in good faith ; the retrospective clause is directed merely against rights 
deliberately constituted with full knowledge of the menace involved in the 
new law, and with the intention of counteracting and evading the objects pro¬ 
posed by the Reform. The ecpiitable intention of the law is clear from the 
fact of the limitation of the cases to which this retrospective measure applies, 
as follows : 

(a) if, before 14 April, the nature of the estates had been such as to make 
it necessary to subject them to the expropriation contemplated in the Reform, 
that is to say, such estates as would have been expropriated on 14 April, 
had the law then been in force; 

(&) if the characteristic features of the estates have been changed in virtue 
of juridical situations specially constituted in the period intervening between 
the establishment of the Republic and the promulgation of the Law of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform, and lastly; 

(r) if any modification of the characteristic features removes the estates 
from the sway of the law of the land. 

In Chapter 2 (Base 2) the beneficent effects of the law for rural workers 
are outlined. Although “ . . . the effects of the law will extend to the whole 
territory of the Republic ” in the first instance it will be biought into force 
without delay in those communes where the enforced idleness and the number 
of persons not in employment render it most necessary, 7. e , in Andalusia, lvstre- 
madura, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Albaccte and Salamanca. This chapter also 
contains provisions relating to credit which will be mentioned in their place. 

Base 3 lays down that . . . “ the execution of the Law shall be entrusted 
to the Institute of Agrarian Reform, as a body the function of which is to 
effect a transformation in the Spanish rural organisation. " The Institute 
will be a duly constituted public body with independent resources. It will be 
under the direction of a Council consisting of agricultural experts, legal experts, 
representatives of official agricultural credit, landowners, tenants and agricul¬ 
tural workers. 

A few days after the publication of the Reform on 23 September, this In¬ 
stitute was established, and immediately entered on its activities. Subsequently 
certain reforms were introduced which the situation appeared to demand and 
were based on the decree of 5 November of the same year 1932. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform, in accordance wdth Base 4, made it 
its first business to define and give content to the work of introduction of the 
Reform, to establish the various stages of its realisation, and to indicate the 
concrete regional forms that must be adopted for its speedy and effective 
introduction. 

The Institute of Agrarian Reform, in its capacity of a loyal auxiliary 
organisation of the Reform, endeavours to guide Spanish agricultural, 
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forestry and stockfarming production along the lines contemplated in the Law, 
to make provision for development and to carry development to an approp¬ 
riate point. 

In llase 5, the Law defines in detail the lands that must be expropri¬ 
ated in the interest of the introduction of the Refotn. All lands will be liable 
to expropriation that belong to any individual or public body and fall under 
the following definitions : lands of the arid zone under crops and pasture rota¬ 
tion, from 300 to 600 hectares ; olive plantations on the arid zone, associated 
or not with other crops, from 150 to 300 hectares ; vineyards in the arid zone, 
from 100 to 150 hectares ; arid lands regularly planted with trees or shrubs, 
from 100 to 200 hectares; pasture grounds partly under plough with or with¬ 
out tree planting, from 400 to 750 hectares ; all the farmlands included in the 
large irrigable zones with State-aided irrigation works and an area of between 
10 and 50 hectares. Those estates will also be liable to expropriation which 
are voluntarily submitted by their owners provided that their acquisition is 
regarded as of utility for the purposes of the agrarian reform ; rural lands be¬ 
longing to public corporations, foundations or institutions farmed by tenant 
farmers, in share tenancy or any other form of indirect cultivation; estates 
that have been acquired for purposes of speculation or with the sole object 
of collecting a rent without any intention of cultivation by the purchaser; seig- 
norial lands either uncultivated or badly cultivated; lands which it would have 
been possible to irrigate, in view of the presence of a pool or in consequence 
of the establishment by law of the obligation to irrigate, but which have hot 
yet been irrigated ; also lands included in the new irrigation schemes undertaken 
at the expense of the State; lands situated at least two kilometres from 
the holders of centres of population not exceeding 25,000 inhabitants, when the 
owner of the said lands possesses in the same commune other property on which 
the return for purposes of the land tax exceeds the sum of one thousand pesetas, 
while he does not cultivate the said lands directly ; lands conveyed by contract 
on special terms binding both parties, and lands that shall have been assigned 
to the State, the region, province or commune in payment of a debt, as an 
inheritance or a legacy ; lands farmed systematically on a tenancy basis either 
on a money rent or with payment in kind over a period of twelve years or more 
provided that they do not belong to minors or incapacitated persons and are 
not property constituting the non-estimated dow r ry of married women or lands 
held in usufruct; lands occupying an area greater than one sixth of the total area 
of the land of the commune in which they are enclosed. Lands such as these 
last, and in particular lands which might have been transformed into irrigated 
lands but which have not been so treated by their owners, will be expropriated 
by preference. 

Previously to the publication of the Law of Agrarian Reform, the Govern¬ 
ment had decreed on 25 August 1932 the confiscation of all the rural estates 
and country dwellings belonging to persons who had taken part in the revolu¬ 
tionary movement of 10 August 1932. The lands were to be expropriated 
without any compensation and were to pass in their entirety to the State 
for assignment to the purposes of the Agrarian Reform. The law compels 
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landowners compromised in the revolutionary movement to continue to culti¬ 
vate their lauds up to the time at which the State takes charge, if it is a case 
of direct farming. If the farm was leased, the law provides for the rents 
being collected by the State. The law of confiscation threatens with imprison¬ 
ment of varjdug duration owners who do any injury to the rural estates thus 
subject to confiscation, either by careless cultivation tending to reduce the nor¬ 
mal production or by destruction of the permanent improvements of the con¬ 
fiscated farms. This law of confiscation of rural lands is applicable to the whole 
of the national territory. On the other hand, expropriations carried out in ap¬ 
plication of the Agrarian Reform, although extending to the whole of the territory 
of the Republic, have been in the first instance applied to landowners of the pro¬ 
vinces of Andalusia, Estremadura, Ciudad Real, Toledo, Albacete and vSalamanea, 
which are the regions where the need for the Reform is most strongly felt. For 
the remaining 36 provinces the Reform can only be applied on the proposal 
of the Government and by means of a special law voted by the two Chambers. 
Nonetheless, in these 36 provinces, the Law of Agrarian Reform will be applied 
immediately on State properties and on rural seignorial lands. 

In accordance with Base 6 the following four classes of rural estates will 
be exempted from expropriation for purposes of the Reform : 

1. communal lands belonging to the villages, stock routes, and large 
cattle grazing grounds utilised by tlie communes ; 

2. lands given up to forest working , 

3. large pasture lands with scrub, unfilled and waste land (baldin s v 
erialcs) when 75 per cent, of the area does not admit of cultivation ; 

4. lands which on account of their excellent farming or improvements 
may be considered as models of good cultivation alike from the technical and 
the economic standpoint. 

These cases of exception will not apply to seignorial lands nor to forest 
workings, or large pasture estates (dehc^as) and heathlands forming the fifth 
part, at least, of the area of the commune in which they are situated, nor to 
pasture estates (dehesas) leased and utilised jointly by a group of small stock- 
farmers. 

Bases 7 and 8 deal with the question of compensation for lands expropri¬ 
ated. According to these, the Institute of Agrarian Reform, as the organ for the 
carrying of the Reform into effect, will proceed to the preparation of the inventory 
of the lands already indicated as subject to expropriation, and for this purpose a 
notice will be published in the official journals, inviting all owners of lands liable 
to expropriation to present, within thirty days, to the Registro de In propriedad 
(a duly authorised institution the object of which is to secure ownership (dominio) 
and the privileges derived from it) for the locality in which their lands are situated, 
a detailed report in regard to their lands, stating their position, area, boundaries, 
and other circumstances necessary for the ready identification of the estate that 
is to be expropriated. 

A book will be kept at each of these offices in which will be entered the estates 
liable to expropriation, and each office will transmit monthly to the Institute of 
Agrarian Reform a copy of the entries. 
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Landowners omitting to submit within the thirty days period such declara¬ 
tion of their lands, or those owners who in submitting the declaration omit an estate 
or farm, will be subject to a fine equal to 20 per cent, of the value of the lands not 
declared or omitted from the declaration, such fine to be collected by the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform. 

On the expiry of the period fixed, any person may denounce to the officers 
of the Registration offices the existence of expropriable lands purposely not de¬ 
clared by their owners. If the accuracy of this denunciation is proved, then the 
defaulting owner w'ill be fined at the rate of the 20 per cent, already mentioned, 
half of which will go to the person denouncing. 

The general inventory of lands subject to expropriation must be completed 
within one year. 

The following procedure will be adopted for the valuation of lands subjected 
to expropriation and as to the form of compensation of the owners. 

I11 the case of seignorial lands or lands belonging to the grandees of Spain, 
compensation will be given corresponding to the value of improvements of 
actual utility which are not mortgaged. Individuals who by reason of the 
expropriation of seignorial lands without compensation are left without the 
means of subsistence, will have the right to claim from the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform a maintenance pension which will be granted only provided they 
prove that they are entirely without any kind of property. In regard to the 
expropriation of lands belonging to the grandees of Spain, the Government, on 
the proposal of the Institute <>f Agiarian Reform, may grant such exceptions 
as are deemed suitable in recognition of eminent services rendered to the 
Nation. 

The basis of the valuation ot other estates is taken in reference to the assess¬ 
ment for the land tax made in the cadastral survey. 

The rates for assessment of the capital value of these lands established by the 
Law are as follows: 
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Adequate compensation will be given for improvements which, under the 
provisions of the existing legislation, have not yet been entered on the cadastral 
survey. In addition the land owner will be rcimboursed in respect of sums paid 
by him in virtue of the law making it obligatory for him to provide irrigation 
on lands requiring it. 

The total of the expropriation will be paid, partly in cash and the remainder 
in bonds of the Agrarian Debt amortisable in fifty years, carrying a five per cent, 
interest of its nominal value. 

The cash indemnity will be paid in accordance with the following scale : 

hands on which the return is not more than 15,000 pesetas 20 per cent, 
hands the return on which is more than : 
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The holder of the bonds cannot dispose freely of more than 10 per cent, of 
their total value in each year beginning from the year in which the expropriation 
of the estate, compensated by means of these Agrarian Debt bonds, was effected. 
The remainder of the bonds cannot be transferred by means of transactions taking 
place between living persons, nor can distress be levied upom them. 

If the landowners concerned are not prepared to agree to the valuation made 
of the lands, they have the right of recourse to the Institute of Agrarian 
Reform for the purpose of challenging the valuation. The Institute will decide 
in accordance with the scale of rates already indicated. 

If the landed property coming under expropriation is mortgaged or otherwise 
burdened, any such charge is deducted from the valuation price and the amount 
due paid in cash to the thixd party. If the valuation price does not cover 
the charge, the difference is made up by the State. 

So as to give immediate effect to the Reform, the Daw allows the taking 
possession of certain estates that are subject to expropriation so soon as they 
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are placed upon the list for expropriation. In applying this measure, the 
nature of the crops is taken into account, so as to avoid any loss of the produce. 
Accordingly the State will take over the full working of the lands, will assign 
them to settlers who are landless, and will pay to the owner a rent of 4 per 
cent, of the value that has been fixed already, until such time as definitive 
realisation of the property has been effected. 

On any such lands of which immediate possession has been taken by the 
State, all the expenses incurred by the owner will be paid, including the value 
of the crops to be gathered, the live and dead stock and any improvements in 
existence on the farm, the object being to avoid any interference with the 
proper farming of the land. 

The preceding statement constitutes the most important part of the Law 
referring to the expropriated lands. Before passing on to an explanation of 
the position of the land worker and the advantages that are ensured to him by 
the Reform, a brief account may be given of the functions of the Provincial 
Agrarian Councils {Juntas), which consist of a President, appointed directly by 
the Institute of Agrarian Reform, and representatives of the land workers and 
landowners in equal proportions, not exceeding four of each group. 

The Provincial Inspector of Live Stock Hygiene and the provincial chiefs 
of the agricultural and forestry services also are members of these Councils, in 
the capacity of assessors, with the right to speak but not to vote. 

The Provincial Councils will take possession of the lands which are subject 
to expropriation and assigned for apportionment, and will prepare the required 
certificate after duly notifying the owner. This certificate will indicate the 
position, the boundaries, the area of the estate anti its most important charac¬ 
teristics from the standpoint of agriculture and forestry, such as the crops, the 
fences, etc. and the condition of all the.^e, as also the position of the farm work 
and of the growing crops at the time of the taking of possession. 

The certificate will be drawn up in triplicate. One copy wall be handed 
to the owner, a second will be kept by the Provincial Council which will forward 
the third copy to the Institute of Agrarian Reform after having caused it to be 
entered on the Rstate Register. No fee is charged for making this entry. 

As soon as the lands that are to be expropriated have been indicated under 
the Law, and immediately on the constitution of the provincial Juntas, which, 
as has been shown, are the bodies with the function of giving effect under the 
jurisdiction of the Institute of Agrarian Reform to the Reform, distribution of 
the lands and assignment to the settlers will immediately be undertaken on the 
following lines: the Provincial Juntas wall at once proceed to the establishment 
of the census of the land workers who are to be settled within each communal area, 
such census list to indicate the name and first name, age, status and family 
circumstances of the persons concerned. This census w r ill be divide l into four 
groups as follows: 

1. harm workers and stockmen, strictly so called, that is farm hands, 
who are themselves landless; 

2. Societies of farm workers, legally constituted, provided such societies 
have been already two years in existence at least ; 
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3. Holders of small farms who pay less than 50 pesetas annually as 
land tax, on lands directly cultivated, or who pay in rent less than 25 pesetas 
for lands rented; 

4. Rent-paying or share tenants who farm less than six hectares in 
the arid zones or one hectare of irrigated land. 

As soon as the Census is prepared and the time for the establishment of 
the settlers has arrived, the determination of those to be settled on the land 
is taken on hand in accordance with the order previously arranged. 

In each group preference is given to cultivators with the responsibility 
of a family and in this class priority will be assigned to families including 
the largest number of persons capable of working the land. 

Notwithstanding this last provision, if it is a case of lands in the arid zones, 
preference will be given to workers’ organisations which have made application 
for lands with a view to joint farming. 

It is characteristic of the Reform, in fact, to give special recognition to 
landw'orkers’ associations and organisations of the right to own and to farm 
the new holdings created by the Reform. This characteristic is the outcome of 
one of the features of the former system of landholding in Spain, namely, the 
latifundia, originating in the large areas of arid lands where individual farming 
was condemned to failure and wdiere, with the aid of co-operation and State 
credit, associations of landwwkers may be able to restore fertility to lands at 
present unproductive but likely in future to be a factor of importance in the 
national economy. 

The provisions of the Taw also prescribe that the Reform shall not be confined 
to a mere partition of the lands among some thousands of settlers, for individual 
or collective cultivation, but that more important objects shall be envisaged and 
that the purpose in view shall be to improve and transform cultivation in 
such a way as to increase the national agricultural wealth, without interfering 
with the interests of the actual holder of the land. 

The expropriated lands are, as stated in Base i<£, set aside for the fol¬ 
lowing operations: parcelling and distribution among cultivators and associa¬ 
tions of laud workers, formation of new urban nuclei, and workers’ gardens, 
consisting of a small house with kitchen garden attached. It is necessary to 
ensure that the lands thus assigned are really allocated to the purposes indi¬ 
cated, and that any clearing of lauds unsuitable for a particular crop is 
prevented, while the cultivation of the products indicated by the climate and 
the type of soil is rendered compulsory. Endeavours should also be made 
that the important operations for which the individual economic resources are 
insufficient should be effected by joint cultivation; such operations include 
transformation of farming systems on a large scale and works of land reclam¬ 
ation. 

Another part of the expropriated lands are set aside for reafforestation and 
the construction of reservoirs and other hydraulic works. It is considered that 
certain estates which would be very difficult to parcel out and could not be 
farmed to advantage, either by individuals or collectively, might constitute 
valuable forest centres. 
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Other expropriated lands will be set aside for formation of large estates 
of industrialised type, directly under State management, and intended for 
purposes of instruction, experiment or demonstration in agriculture or in stock- 
breeding, or for any other purpose of evident public utility. By this means 
the farm worker will enjoy the advantage of gaining an acquaintance with prac¬ 
tical experiments and of obtaining farm machines which economise labour and 
effort and lower the cost of production. It is not only a question of good 
farming but of farming on the most economical lines possible, seeing that the 
factor of cost of production is one of the most important in agricultural eco¬ 
nomy. Again, apart from these large farms of industrial type, there would 
be no possibility either of diffusing practical instruction, or of carrying out 
trials and enquiries the results of which could be applied by the cultivators 
themselves when their soundness, utility and economy had been demonstrated. 

Other expropriated lands will be utilised, by special concession, as large 
estates on which there must first of all be effected crop transformations or land 
improvements of such importance as to require the investment of capital such 
as is only possessed by powerful organisations having adequate technical and 
financial resources. A return will be obtained in this way from lands at the 
present time still unproductive, savings will find an adequate investment and 
work will be given to the technical staff directing the improvements and to a 
great number of workers who, later on, will be established on the improved 
lands. 

Farmers’ Clubs will be formed as centres of encouragement and stimulus 
for the cultivating class. In this wa}’ the farmers will become accustomed to 
the idea of establishing trial centres for collective farming. 

Other lands will be granted to the former tenants in emphyteusis and with 
engagement to sell only with consent of the tenant, provided that such lands 
have been already rented for a certain number of years and are of a certain area. 

The object of these measures is to put an end to latifundium and absen¬ 
teeism and to enable all who work on the land to share directly in the wealth 
which they combine in creating. 

In reference to the account already given of the situation of the rural 
population prior to the Law of Agrarian Reform, it may be stated that the 
tendency of the Law is to improve to a perceptible degree the economic and 
social condition of the mass of this population, so that the cultivator whose 
level of education, of welfare and hygiene has been thus raised may become 
the decisive factor in the accession of wealth in a country so eminently agri¬ 
cultural as Spain. 

In view of the importance of instruction, credit and co-operation for the 
full development of agriculture, these factors could not be ignored in the Law 
of Agrarian Reform, especially as it was essential to create a number of small 
holders and in particular collective groups of cultivators who, without the 
economic and technical assistance of the State, would encounter obstacles 
rendering impossible all remunerative farming. 

Base 23 of the Law of the Agrarian Reform provides that the Institute 
of Agrarian Reform shall give special attention to the establishment and en- 
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couragement of technical agricultural instruction. For this purpose it shall 
establish vocational schools, laboratories, experiment farms. It shall organise 
demonstration courses and tours and all other means calculated to diffuse the 
necessary information among cultivators so as to ensure better farming of the 
soil and the development of co-operation. It shall take account of the differ¬ 
ent regions and their access to consuming markets. 

A very decided impulse is given in the direction of agricultural instruction 
by the Law of Agrarian Reform. It is recognised as essential to facilitate pro¬ 
vision of economic resources in the form of credit, as well as of farm equip¬ 
ment and other requisites, through tile medium of co-operation, and that it 
is still more essential to make provision for education and instruction so that 
a more enlightened use may be made of both credit and co-operation. 

The training of practical and capable farmers, the modernisation of the 
cultural processes which must inevitably replace the earlier methods, formation 
in the farm worker of the habit of observation and reasoning, the knowledge of 
the advantages offered by grouping in syndicates or in co-operative societies, all 
these will be the practical results of the application of the provisions of the 
Law r relating to instruction. 

Bases n and 16 establishing collective farming of lands give scope within 
the Reform for a powerful movement of agricultural co-operation, in view of 
the fact that the farming of wide areas of land by a community of settlers 
will necessarily involve the advantages that would be offered by co-operation. 
The direct purchase of machines and equipment, fertilisers, seeds, etc., will be 
a condition imposed, and the settlers will avail themselves of their grouping 
in co-operative societies to obtain all possible advantages in the sale of their 
products, insurance of their crops, etc. The Law lays down clearly in Base 17 
the obligatory character of the co-operation: " . . . The Institute of Agrarian 
Reform will promote the formation oi co-operative societies among such commun¬ 
ities of settlers brought into existence by the Law, the purposes of such co¬ 
operation being the following: purchase of machinery and implements, fertil¬ 
isers, seeds, fungicides and insecticides; foodstuffs and stockfeeds; preservation 
and sale of products ; obtaining of loans on the joint and several liability of 
the members of the associations, and in general all the operations by which 
animal or plant production can be improved in quantity and quality. ” 

As regards the working of the co-operative societies, the Law' of Agrarian 
Reform enacts that it shall be regulated by the legal provisions in force in 
respect of co-operation, which have been previously published in this Re¬ 
view (1). 

The subject of agricultural credit also receives attention in the Law of 
Agrarian Reform and it will be noted that not only is the Institute endowed 
with an annual sum of 50 million pesetas, but that this central body is empow¬ 
ered to receive vState advances, to effect financial operations, to issue mortgage 
bonds secured by the land that constitute its patrimony (Base 3); the Institute 

fl ) Regulation of Co-operation as an Economic and Social Institution in Spain. Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Economics and Sociology, Kebruaiy 1932. 
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of Agrarian Reform " will also promote the formation of credit institutions, and 
will make use of those already in existence, in order to secure to the settlers 
the capital necessary for farming costs ” {Base 4). All matters relating to agri¬ 
cultural credit, however, remain concentrated, according to the Law {Base 25) 
in the National Bank of Agricultural Credit which will be the financial organ 
and the treasury of the Institute of Agrarian Reform. 

For the complete working of agricultural credit use will be made both of 
the centres recently formed and of those previously in existence, which were 
however closely linked with the National Bank and subordinate to it, inasmuch 
as it is from the National Bank that the credit benefits radiate as far as the 
most humble rural banks of the most distant agricultural centres. The new 
credit structure rests on the basis of the local agricultural credit institutions, 
viz., deposit and loan banks, the po silos, co-operative agricultural credit socie¬ 
ties, credit sections of the syndicates and of co-operative societies the main 
function of which is the granting of individual loans on personal security at 
short term. On a superior level and closely linked with the local centres are 
the Regional Institutes of agricultural and provincial credit ; regional savings 
banks and federations of posiios and of syndicates and co-operative societies, 
the main function of which is to make loans to local institutions, loan on 
pledge and mortgage security to individuals both long term and intermediate, 
and loans to syndicates and co-operative societies. 

At the top of the ladder is the National Bank of Agricultural Credit as 
an Institute of national agricultural credit with the function of making loans 
to regional institutions, of financing important farm improvement works, of 
establishing co-operative societies, of intervening in agricultural insurances, 
discounting of bills, issue of warrants on pledge of agricultural products, issue 
of bonds and debentures, etc. 

It is the new organisation of credit which is regarded as the most appropriate 
for use in connection with the Reform, and it should be noted that although a 
close relation is established between the organisations of varying category, this 
relation does not imply dependence of one on another. On the contrary, the most 
complete independence and the fullest responsibility will be preserved in each 
institution especially in those local organisations which form the basis of the new 
structure. 


From the wide scope of the problems involved and from the far reaching 
changes introduced into the land tenure system the accomplishment of the Agra¬ 
rian Reform is equivalent to a legal revolution in Spanish agriculture. 

It is perhaps on account of its complexity that the Spanish agrarian reform 
presents greater difficulty than the reforms that have been carried out in certain 
other countries of Europe in the post-war period. The majority of the States 
that have introduced an agrarian reform are countries with a climate which is 
for the most part uniform and possessing agricultural regions with well defined 
types of cultivation. With these nations, the problem presenting itself is that of 
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obtaining additional lands and a satisfactory grouping of parcels which will facil¬ 
itate an increase in the area of holdings and in the number of family peasant holdings 
together with that of establishing as independent farmers the farm workers who 
formerly constituted a rural proletariat. 

In Spain, however, the case was not the same. Apart from the landless work¬ 
ers, there are problems of a technical and economic order to be solved, such as 
that of the latifundium of certain zones and that of excessive parcellings in others, 
absolutely essential works of a hydraulic character, reafforestation as well as 
clearing operations on the great pasture estates (dehesas) in order to secure the 
extension of stockbreeding, and many other questions. 

The Agrarian Reform is a great problem which has been confronted by the 
Republic in the full recognition that its solution implies the raising of the humble 
proletarian class of the country districts and the fulfilment of their aspirations 
towards betterment, as well as the triumph of the national economy which cannot 
support international competition so long as the agriculture which forms its 
basis has not undergone a far-reaching technical transformation. 

E. Martinez dr Bimanda. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL CONDITIONS 
OF THE AGRICULTURAL CLASSES 

State Assistance to Australian Wheat Growers. 

Among the many remarkable features of the world crisis through which we 
are passing is the urgent need which lias arisen in a number of countries for the 
provision of subsidies or other forms of assistance for the classes engaged in pro¬ 
ducing the prime necessities of existence whether for their own countrymen or 
for export to meet the requirements of other populations. The following is an 
attempt to outline the facts as regards the wheatgrowers of Australia. It remains 
to be .seen whether there is any alternative method of assisting producers not in¬ 
volving, as these expedients must, the increase of the burden of taxation upon 
the consuming populations. 


The wheat growing industry of Australia, largely under the stimulus of a 
campaign launched early in 1930 by the Governments of the wheat-growing States, 
reacted to the fall in world prices by an extension of cultivation at lower costs 
per unit, and it was confidently hoped at the time that in this Way production 
costs then usually estimated at about 4 s. 0d. per bushel could be so reduced as to 
make existing prices remunerative for the Australian grower and enable him to 
consolidate his position on the world market. The area sown in wheat was 
accordingly increased throughout Australia from 12,0(18,000 acres which was the 
average for the years 1923 to 1929 up to 18,285,400 acres for the season 1930-31. 
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The result was a corresponding increase in production from 138,000,000 bushels 
to 212,000,000 bushels. The growing period of this crop however coincided with 
a further fall in prices (the fall being from 395*. 5 d. per quarter of 480 lbs. in June 
1930 to 25s. 6 d. at the end of December) so that by harvest time it was abun¬ 
dantly clear that even the growers who by good fortune or good management 
had obtained heavy yields would secure less than the hoped for returns, while 
those whose crops were poor, whether owing to weather conditions or because in 
over-confidence they had extended cultivation to lands not suited for wheat 
growing, must inevitably experience losses ranging from severe to disastrous and 
even crushing. 

The situation was regarded on all hands as serious, and in February 1931 the 
proposal was made by the Federal Government for raising a loan of £6,000,000 
for the purpose of (a) paying a bounty of 6 d. (later fixed at 4 1 /jd. per bushel), 
on wheat exported of the 1930-31 crop, and (b) advancing a total of £2,5000,000 
to the State Governments for the benefit of necessitous growers. Owing to consid¬ 
erable want of agreement the bounty proposals were abandoned in regard to 
the 1930-31 crop, although a sum of £3,000,000 was set aside for the purpose by 
the Commonwealth Bank Board to be used under certain conditions of overseas 
parity of wheat. 

As regards assistance to necessitous growers, the £2,000,000 was made avail¬ 
able, in pursuance of a policy initiated in January 1930 under the Government 
Guarantee Act, in the form of loans given in the different vStates through Farmers' 
Belief Boards and similar bodies. 

During 1931, oversea prices continued on the whole to fall till in September 
the disastrous price of 19$. a quarter, or 2 s. a bushel was touched. 

In October 1931, accordingly, a Conference took place between the Ministers 
of Agriculture of the wheat-growing States of the Commonwealth and the growers’ 
organisations, and it was decided that the £3,000,000 should be used for paying a 
premium of 6 d. per bushel on all wheat of the 1931-32 season exported or used for 
local consumption. However although a bill to this effect w r as introduced and 
passed the House of Representatives, there was disagreement in the Senate as 
to the machinery for distribution of this premium or bounty. The measure was 
finally dropped, mainly because of a complication arising from an unexpected 
advance in the oversea price of wheat. 

The original condition in fact under which the Commonwealth Bank Board had 
undertaken to render available the £3,000,000 was that the bounty would be 
used to raise the f. o. b. price to 3s. a bushel. During the progress of the measure 
and as a consequence of the departure of Great Britain from the gold standard, 
the oversea price of wheat advanced from 25. 0 d. to 3s., thereby nullifying the 
condition. After the abandonment of the bill, however, further negotiations 
took place between the Bank Board and the growers, and the Board finally agreed 
to a bounty of 4 y 2 d. per bushel on all Australian wheat of the 1931-32 season sold 
or delivered for sale prior to 31 October 1932, irrespective of the selling price (1). 

(1) For the season 1931-32 there was a reduction as compared with the previous season alike 
in area sown and in production. Sec Tabic III* 
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The claims, which had to be presented by grower and buyer, or receiver, on pre¬ 
scribed forms, were dealt with by the State Departments of Markets and the Feder¬ 
al Department of Commerce. L,ater for reasons of departmental convenience 
submission of claims by 15 August was requested, so that the following returns 
published early in August by the Federal Department of Commerce of claims 
received and dealt with may be taken as practically a complete statement for 
the year. 


Tabus I. — Payment of Federal Wheat Bounty. 

(Claims lcccivcd and dealt with by the Federal Department of Commerce up to 4 August 1942). 


States 

Number 

of 

Nmnbei 

of 
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Amount paid 
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The total amount given in a later return published in November indicates 
an increase only to £3,342,325 and in the same return the number ol in¬ 
dividual growers submitting claims is given as 70,042. It is also stated that 
claims not exceeding £75, or up to 4000 bushels, numbered 57,010, and amounted 
to £1,494,831, or rather less than half the total amount paid. 

By this time the question occupying the minds of the growers was that 
of securing remunerative returns on the 1932-33 crop shortly to be harvested. 
The oversea price, which had shown so encouraging a lise in the months follow¬ 
ing the abandonment of the gold standard, had since May 1932 tended to fall 
again and during October touched 265. per quarter or 3s. 3d. a bushel, the price 
on the farm being of course lower. Costs of production, although varying in 
different areas, are undoubtedly higher in Australia than in the other great 
wheat producing countries owing to the high land values and high tariffs on 
farm equipment, and it is the general opinion among growers that it has proved 
impracticable to reduce costs below, at least, 3.9. (>d. a bushel. In these cir¬ 
cumstances it is perhaps hardly surprising that the decision taken early in 
November 1932 by the Federal Government against granting any direct bounty 
on the coming crop was received by the growers in the wheat-growing States 
with a storm of protest. The actual proposals of the Government were for 
a sum of £1,000,000 to be expended in the form of a subsidy of £1 per ton 
on nil superphosphate purchased and held between the date of the passing of the 
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Bill and 30 June 1933. At tlie same time the sum voted for the relief of farmers 
suffering the greatest hardships was reduced to £1,250,000 only. These pro¬ 
posals were considered by the growers as useless or at least quite inadequate ; 
meetings of protest were held and urgent telegrams despatched to Parliament. 
A " March of growers " on Canberra was even suggested as a method of impressing 
the Federal Government with the strength of the farmers' demand for direct 
assistance. The subsidy on superphosphate fertiliser (which had a parallel in 
the special credits for purchases of fertilisers arranged in 1931 for dairy farmers 
by the New Zealand Government) was the subject of particular criticism, it being 
contended that in wheat growing many other items of expenditure in connection 
with cropping are of equal importance with that on fertilisers. When it was 
learnt that the subsidy was to be paid to the fertiliser company and not to the 
farmer purchaser, the plan was further, although groundlessly, regarded as 
merely a means of helping vested interests. In Western Australia the refusal 
of the Federal Government to consider " straight-out " bounties, i.c. y bounties 
on the product made direct to the grower, was met by an extensive hold up of 
wheat deliveries at country stations, organised by the Wheatgrowers’ Union. 

At the same time there can be little doubt that the Federal Government 
had good grounds for the attitude adopted. To quote the words of the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth, when outlining the decision : “ The Government 
is of opinion that the bounty on production of last year cannot be justified. 
The position in the payment of the bounty is that the higher the yield and the 
better the conditions under which the grower is working the more he benefits, 
while the farmer who is working under a disadvantage reaps the smallest benefit 
from the bounty. ” It is of interest that this is exactly the objection that was 
raised in the Senate in discussion of the 1931 measure, and an amendment was 
at that time proposed to the effect that the bounty should be paid on the basis 
of acres sown rather than on that of bushel sold, the intention being to benefit 
all growers alike. It will be seen that this was in fact the basis subsequently 
adopted although not piecisely as a Federal measuie. 

Under pressure of political opposition joined with that of the growers the 
original proposal was modified. The Farmers’ Relief Bill was amended, and 
as eventually passed made available a sum of £2,000,000 out of revenue for 
distribution among wheatgrowers, together with a sum of £250,000 for the assist¬ 
ance of primary products other than wheat. This latter assistance takes 
the form of a rebate of 15s. per ton for each complete ton of artificial manure used 
for top-dressing pastures, etc., during the twelve months ending 30 November 
1953. It will be seen that this grant takes the place of the superphosphate subsidy 
declared by the wheatgrowers to be practically useless to them, transferring 
the assistance to other producers. On the other hand the distribution of the 
two millions to the wheat growers is left to the discretion of the State Govern¬ 
ments, with the sole proviso that it may not be used as a bounty, i.c., not as a 
payment on the quantity produced made to the grower. 

The amounts distributed to the individual States were as follows: to New* 
South Wales, £570,902; to Victoria, £442,421; to South Australia, £507,138; 
to Western Australia, £436,145; to Tasmania, £2,342. In addition in New 
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South Wales the Commonwealth grant is supplemented by a grant made from the 
funds of the Flour Acquisition Act of 1931, to the amount of £300,000. 

The distribution of the funds is being effected in the different States as 
follows: 

In New South Wales, out of the total of about £871,000 available, £745,000 
is to be distributed upon the basis of area sown for grain, (i.e., excluding areas 
under wheat grown for hay), the allowance being at the rate of 4s. an acre for 
areas of less than 250 acres, reducing by steps to 35. an acre for areas exceeding 
550 acres. The balance is applied in the form of a reduction in rail freight on 
wheat marketed or delivered for market, the rebate amounting to a halfpenny 
a bushel. 

In Victoria it is intended to distribute the whole amount of £442,421 on 
the basis of area sown for grain. The pajunent per acre will be made 011 a flat 
rate so soon as all claims are received, and it is considered that the approximate 
rate will be 2s. 6 d. an acre. A proposal for supplementing the Federal 
grant by the proceeds of a tax on flour was defeated in the State Legislative 
Assembly. 

In South Australia the State Bank made an immediate preliminary payment 
of is. 6 d. per acre of wheat sown to all approved applicants, the intention being 
to make further payments when all claims had been received and the total acreage 
known. On the other hand, £40,000 is definitely set aside for special grants to 
fanners whose 1932-33 crop yield was less than 3 bushels an acre, or was un¬ 
marketable. 

In Western Australia it was decided to make an interim payment of is. 6 d. 
per acre for farmers in immediate need of money, the balance to be paid when 
the total acreage for which claims are made is ascertained. As in Victoria, a 
proposal by the Ministry to supplement the Federal grant by funds raised by a 
vState tax on flour was defeated. 

The principle of a grant in relief per acre sown has thus been adopted in the 
wheat growing States. The freight allowance arranged in New South Wales, 
however, is equivalent to a grant on a basis of production of marketable wdieat, 
i. c., in some sense a bounty; but it will be noted that this allowance is being 
met out of the supplementary fund assigned by the State Government. Accord¬ 
ing to an estimate made in January 1933, the acreage allowance in New South 
Wales will amount to £ 745,000 and the freight allowance will cost il 125,000. 

Some clearer understanding of a situation which is undoubtedly fraught 
with perplexity may be gained from a study of the following tables showing 
the course of prices of Australian wheat over the period 1930-32, and the figures 
for the area under wheat and quantities of wheat produced over the same period 
as compared with an average of preceding years. The reduction in area sown 
for 1931-32 is perhaps significant as following on the abandonment of the bounty 
proposals in February 1931, while the granting of a bounty at a later stage on 
this crop seems to have encouraged growers to anticipate a continuance of the 
same policy and hence to increase their sowings for 1932-33. It may perhaps 
be added that the combination of wheat and sheep farming is being adopted 
in some districts and is regarded as offering possibilities of more reinuner- 



ative returns, at least for small growers, than can be obtained from wheatgrowing 
alone. 


Table II. — Monthly Average Prices in Liverpool or London 
of Australian Wheat (1930) 

(in shillings and pence per quarter of 480 lbs. or 8 bushels) 



1930 

1931 

1932 1933 

January . . . 

.46/9 

22/II 

27/3 24/7 (new crop) 

February . . . 

.41/7 

2l/l0 

27/n 23/10 

March .... 

.39/4 

21/4 

27/n 

April .... 

.40/7 

2l/l0 

27/2 

May. 

.40/s 

•23/8 

I 

H 

J une .... 

.39/5 

22/7 

25/3 

July. 

.30/5 

2i/5 

24/5 

August .... 

. y»/« 

19/6 

27/7 

September . . 

.31/7 

19/2 

2S/9 

October .... 

.29/2 

25/S 

2b/ll 

November . . 

.-’7/« s 

29/S 

2()f 0 

December . . . 

. 2( >/7 

28/0 

24/3 

Table III. 

— Area under Wheat and 

Crop Production in Australia. 

Average 

Area 

acres 

Production Yield 

bushels per acre 




in bus lit Is 

I928-2C) .... 

12,068,000 

138,000,000 

i a jo-;, i .... 

18,164,1)20 (revised figs.) 

213.594. 

391 (revised figs.) 11.70 

i93i-;,2 .... 

14.7-24.K30 

189,(>52, 

65 4 h " 12.88 

.... 

l5.5' S 5,ooo (est.) 

200,000,000 (est.) 


C. H. 


INSURANCE 

Forms of Agricultural Insurance in Tunisia. 

Dive stock insurance does not exist in Tunisia. Hail insurance and fire 
insurance are effected chiefly by the agricultural co-operative insurance assoc¬ 
iations working at the present time in accordance with the Beylical Decree of 
26 March 1931 (1). 

(1) The complete text of this Decree appears in the Bulletin No. 145 of the second quarter 
of 1931 published by the Department of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation. 
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The local associations are formed to the number of one to each civil ad¬ 
ministrative area. They are affiliated to a regional association the head¬ 
quarters of which is in Tunis, and this in turn is re-insured at the Central 
Reinsurance Association of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of North Africa 
at Algiers. 

The following are the rules governing the formation, organisation and 
working of the societies in question. 

Agricultural co-operative insurance societies or associations under unpaid 
management and administration, formed without any view to profit and not 
in fact making any profits, may be freety established without the authorisation 
of the Government being required, and are not subject to the formalities pre¬ 
scribed for the constitution of insurance societies. Such bodies are public 
bodies and can sue and be sued. 

Under the designation of agricultural co-operative insurance associations 
are included the societies the object of which is to effect insurance against agri¬ 
cultural risks of all kinds, and in particular risks of hail, fire, live stock mort¬ 
ality, accidents, frost and other weather risks. The law provides that a distinct 
society must be formed for every class of risk. 

The terms of constitution of the local associations state the purpose, the 
duration, the headquarters and the title of the society and further define the 
area of its operations, the nature of the risks for which insurance is effected, the 
methods of constitution, adminstration, control, dissolution, and liquidation 
of the society ; the system followed in establishing the rates of insurance, the 
collection of contributions and entrance fees, settling and payment of claims, 
and general conditions of insurance which must be the same for all the local 
associations affiliated to the same regional association. The dates of opening 
and closing the financial year are fixed by the same means. A claim i> taken 
as belonging to the financial year in which it was originally made, not to that 
in which it was settled. The terms of constitution also fix the method of estab¬ 
lishing receipts and expenditure as well as the method of constitution and 
administration of the foundation capital and of administration of the guarantee 
and reserve funds. 

Membership of the local societies within the limits of the local administra¬ 
tive area, and on condition of submission to the formalities prescribed by the 
rules, is open to (a) farmers or rural landowners, (b) agricultural co-operative 
societies regulated by Decree of 4 July 1907, co-operative agricultural credit 
associations constituted in accordance with the Decree of 25 May 1905, co-oper¬ 
ative agricultural insurance associations under the provisions of the present 
Decree, water supply associations coming under the Decree of 20 May 1920, 
which mainly related to agricultural production or the transformation and sale 
of agricultural products, ( c ) rural artisans not employing more than two workmen 
regularly, such as: fa'riers, blacksmiths, wheelwrights, repairers of machines, 
tools, implements, or of farm buildings, barrel and cask makers, etc. 

The administration or management of the agricultural co-operative insur¬ 
ance associations must be in the hands of persons of French or Tunisian 
citizenship, and no fees or other forms of remuneration are payable in respect 
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of such management or administration. A paid secretary-treasurer may how¬ 
ever be appointed apart from the Council of Administration. 

The local co-operative agricultural insurance associations can only be 
constituted and carry on operations on the condition that they have a 
membership of seven persons at least, and that at least two of them have 
formed a regional association for reinsurance of the risks provided for under 
their niles. 

The social capital of the local associations cannot be formed by subscription 
of shares. It is built up from the entrance fees of members, the contributions 
of insured persons, grants or subsidies from the State and from agricultural as¬ 
sociations, in particular agricultural co-operative credit associations, gifts and 
bequests made by private persons and the abovementioned associations, inter¬ 
est on funds invested, rebates received or shares taken in the risks by the 
reinsuring associations. 

The insurance contributions are fixed and do not involve any liability on 
the insured person. Receipts from members are devoted to payment of costs 
of management, reinsurance premiums, compensation paid on claims and other 
expenditure. The annual excess of receipts over paj'ments is paid into a re¬ 
serve fund. When the reserves provided for in the statutes are reached, re¬ 
bates may be made to members in the form of reduction of premiums. 

Every local association is obliged to undertake a share in the risks insured. 
This share is at least one twentieth of the share undertaken by the regional rein¬ 
surance association, but it may be increased in proportion as the reserves 
increase. The surplus of the risks must be compulsorily reinsured with the 
regional association. Moreover in reganl to accidents occurring during work, 
the local associations are expected to reinsure in full cases of death or permanent 
disability. No local association may withdraw from the reinsurance associ¬ 
ation to which it belongs before the expiry of the engagement prescribed in 
the reinsuranne contract. It must repay to the reinsurance association any 
advances received as well as the share of the risks which fell on it, but which 
it will have paid or might have had to pay on its release from the engagement 
entered upon. 

In the event of dissolution of a local society, the assets after settlement 
of accounts will be paid over to an agricultural co-operative insurance associa¬ 
tion or to an undertaking of general agricultural interest designated by the 
General Assembly subject to the approval of the Administration. In no case 
can the assets be divided among the members. 

The I,aw of 26 March 1931 contains provisions relating to the declarations 
that must be made to the competent authorities as regards the rules, the per¬ 
sons administering or managing the affairs of the societies, as well as the re¬ 
ceipts and expenditure and operations effected by them. 

The administrative area of the reinsurance associations is fixed by their 
rules, and they are regulated by the same provisions as those applying to 
the local associations in regard to the rules, the declarations which have to 
be presented to the competent authorities the persons administering or manag¬ 
ing the affairs. It should be noted that these associations may maintain a 
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paid staff on condition that the members of the staff have no vote on the Council 
of Administration. 

Any society constituted in accordance with the provisions of the law of 
26 March 1931, and observing the conditions and formalities prescribed by the 
rules must be accepted by the reinsurance associations for affiliation. The 
rules of the reinsurance associations fix the period for which the local associa¬ 
tions are affiliated, which may not be less than five years, the conditions under 
which the reinsurance associations take a share in the losses sustained by the 
local affiliated associations, and the total of the reserve fund that must exist 
before rebates in the form of reduction of premiums can be allocated out of 
excess receipts to affiliated associations. 

The purpose of the regional associations is to guarantee the payment of 
the share of risk falling on the local associations affiliated to them, in the event 
of the resources of the local associations proving insufficient, and also to effect 
reinsurance for each local association of a proportional share of their risks and 
of their excess receipts, and to reinsure a part of these with a Central Co-ope¬ 
rative Association, either Tunisian, Algerian or French. The regional associations 
have the right of verifying at any time the book-keeping of the local associa¬ 
tions affiliated to them and of pronouncing their exclusion in the event of 
their refusing to allow inspection or for serious irregularity in working, with 
the proviso that engagements in course at the time of exclusion are to be 
carried out. In the event of dissolution of a regional association, the assets, 
after settlement of the accounts, must be distributed among the local associa¬ 
tions in the proportion of the premiums received during the five last years. 

The Central Co-operative Reinsurance Association must guarantee the pay¬ 
ment of the share of the risks falling on the regional associations, in the event 
of the resources of these latter proving insufficient. If the Central Association 
is Tunisian, it may retain a 50 per cent, share in the risks assured by the re¬ 
gional associations, reducing or increasing this share however according to the 
extent of its reserves. For the surplus risks, the Cential Association must effect 
obligatory reinsurance with a Central association in Algeria or in France or 
with a joint stock company. In the event of dissolution of the Central Asso¬ 
ciation its assets must be distributed, after settlement of accounts, among the 
regional associations in the proportion of the premiums received during the 
five last years. 

The agricultural co-operative societies may receive Government giants 
under the conditions fixed by the Decrees of 1 February 1922 and 4 February 
1925, and within the limits of a maximum of 100,000 francs per year coming 
from the fund for co-operation. Every application for a grant must state 
precisely the position of the regional and local associations at the time of the 
application and must be supported by all necessary justifying reasons. 

In the event of dissolution of a local association subsidised by the State, 
the share in the net assets of the society coming from the State grants is 
paid over to the reinsurance association to which the society was affiliated, or 
in default of this to an agricultural insurance co-operative association to be 
named by the society itself subject to the approval of the administration. 
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The surplus is paid over, as already stated, to an agricultural insurance co-oper¬ 
ative association or an undertaking of general agricultural interest designated 
by the general meeting subject to the approval of the administration. In 
no case may the surplus be divided among the members of the society. 

In the event of the dissolution of a reinsurance association of the first 
degree, the share of the net assets of the society coming from State grants is 
paid over to an institution of agricultural co-operation designated by the general 
meeting of the said association subject to the approval of the administration 
This approval will however be provisionally accorded for a period of two years 
reckoned from the dissolution of the reinsurance association of the first degree, 
and if a new reinsurance association is formed within the same area during 
this period the administration is empowered to order the partial or total repay¬ 
ment without interest to the new reinsurance association from the reserve 
fund coming from the State grants. 

The destination of the net assets of reinsurance societies of the second de¬ 
gree, coming from State grants, is in the case of dissolution regulated by decision 
of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation and by that 
of the Director General of Finances. The surplus of the net assets of the rein¬ 
surance societies of the first degree is distributed, after settlement of accounts, 
among the local associations in proportion to the premiums received during 
the last five years, and the surplus assets of the reinsurance associations of 
the second degree is distributed under the same conditions among the regional 
associations belonging to them 

The Beylical Decree of 26 March 1931 takes note of the Decrees of the 
President of the French Republic of 2 August 1923 and 26 January 1930 relat¬ 
ing to the constitution and working of the agricultural co-operative insurance 
societies applying for State grants, and in addition contains provisions relating 
to the deposits of the unappropriated funds of these societies and the invest¬ 
ment of the reserves. In accordance with the same Decree, the associations 
for agricultural co-operative insurances and reinsurances are exempt from stamp 
duty and registration fees. 

On the request of the Department of Finances of the Regency, the Tuni¬ 
sian Meteorological Service has established for a period of 10 years (1921-30) 
a return of the hailstorms that have occurred within the Regency. The tables 
containing the data in question are drawn up by administrative area and by 
the month. 

This information was required in view of its bearing on hail insurance. 

The Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Trade and Colonisation 
which has published these figures (1) adds the remark that there is only one 
means of protection against hail and that is insurance. 

Actually use has been made of several methods of procedure which have 
proved practically ineffective against hail: rockets, cannon, electric " Niagaras 
As the Bulletin states, hail is formed in the course of a storm. Now storms, 
in Tunisia, are usually linked with certain atmospheric conditions. For hail 


(1) Tunis No. 149. Second quarter of 1932, p. 235 et seqq. 
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Hail 


Years 

Number 

OF POLICES 

Values 

ASSURED 

Distribution of contributions 

PAID IN 

Grants 

Receipts and rebates 

RECEIVED 

Local 

associations 

Regional 

association 

Reinsuring 

bodies 

Local 

associa¬ 

tions 

Regional 

associa¬ 

tion 

Local 

associations 

Regional 

association 

1021 

5i8 

47,828,184 

15,325 87 

61,363 21 

370,287 32 

600 — 

10,400 — 


1,447.48 

19.22 . . . 

478 

29,016,341 

13,121 29 

52,485.65 

211,655.75 

2,600 — 

12,400 — 


42,522.27 

1923 

668 

5^933.140 

59,631 02 

238,524.64 

298,155.61 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

36,332.01 

45,415.97 

ll )~4 • 

498 

46,339,835 

38,159,14 

152,634 y6 

190,793 72 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

11,086 60 

28,258.18 

192 s 

576 

71.000,282 

60,924.86 

213,699 46 

304,624.^2 

5,000 

20,000 — 

5,319 19 

5V>i2.79 

1926 . . 

566 

gi.731.6yr 

67,375 65 

269,512 63 

336,888.28] 

— 

25,000 — 

16,62 2 37 

80,191 38 

1927 

580 

91,678,302 

64,412.82 

257,698.51 

322,111.07 

- 

25,000 

y,66i 9; 

66,406 8 

1928 

934 

167,128,532 

17,211 67 

152,148.601 

046,708 57 

-- 

25,000 — 

73,196 -- 

165,406 10 

1929 . . 

1,098 

165,396,990 

20,496 49 

181,46b 471 

021,825 51 

1 

25,000 - 

73,6o7.4 2 

153,273 33 

] 

1930 

1,055 

147,167,103 

18,437.77 

165,939.95 

896,189 53 

— ! 

25,000 — 

66,641 8S 

134,428 45 


Fire 


Years 

Number 

OF POLICES 

Values 

assured 

Distribution of contributions 

PAID TN 

Grants 

Receipts \nd rebates 

RECUIV ED 

Local 

associations 

Regional 

association 

Reinsuring 

bodies 

Local 

associa¬ 

tions 

Regional 

associa¬ 

tion 

Local 

associations 

Regional 

association 

19 .’I . 

1,140 

78,824,053 

7,243 05 

11,486 12 

375,836 22 

3,333 — 

6,667 — 

_ 

16,826.42, 

1922 . 

1.128 

67,386,247 

15,087.88 

3o,i74 11 

248,815 36 

3,133 — 

31,667 - 

- 

57,578.78 

1 1 ' 2 3 

1,332 

97 , 75 r,o 6 i 

14,839 65 

183,140 09 

227,9/1 32 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

8,229.22 

28,961.56 

1921 ... 

1,300 

100,408,820 

45,641 68 

182,566 75 

228,208 44 

5,000 — 

20,000 -- 

io,8G8.6o 

47,9X2.51 

T925 . . 

1,486 

148.097,250 

71,069 70 

284,278 97 

355»348 67 

5,000 — 

20,000 — 

23,778 — 

83,322.20 

1926 

1,680 

199,201,242 

97,369,93 

. 

389,480 50 

486,850 43 

- 

25,000 -- 

15,329.22 

75,3i8.7i 

1927 

2,026 

240,604,659 

io f, 221 14 

416,884 59 

521,105 73 

— 

25,000 — 

15,633-12 

88,688.67 

1928 . ... 

2,686 

530,619,510 

29,247 20 

263,215.841 

296,977 47 

— 

25,000 — 

53,133 — 

140,735 — 

1929. 

2,967 

313,963,051 

36,382 91 

327,446 251 

429,555.81 

- 

25,000 — 

117,74209 

21,386.61 

1930. 

3,042 

482,471,980 

35,633 70 

320,703 311 

262,094 27 

— 

25,000 — 

53.216.95 

X9»,948.53 

1931. 

2,913 

377,418,527 

76,451.41 

467,086 571 

393,482.21 

— 

— 

169,199.01 

280,045.81 
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Hail 


Claims 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPENSATION PAYMEBTS 

Distribution 

OF COSTS OF CLAIM 

DEFICIT 

of tlic 

Sundry general 

EXPENSES AND REBATES 
MADE TO 

insured persons 

Number 

Local 

associations 

Regional 

association 

Reinsuring 

bodies 

Local 

associations 

Regional 

association 

Reinsuring 

bodies 

local 

associations 

local 

associations 

Regional 

association 

40 

22,343.76 

89,374 91 

464,531.25 

23,752.41 

46,926.12 

_ 

13,519-08 

_ 

_ 

18 

3 , 4 « 4 - 5 o 

13,948.08 

35,102.77 

332-32 

24,062.49 

- 

- 


- 

27 

17 , 42*5 62 

69,702 51 

87,128.14 

563 48 

2,290.66 

2,854.05 

- 

31,637.66 

53 , 855.25 

14 

8 , 7^0 60 

35,1 *58 48 

43.948,02 

285 93 

i,i 43 72 

1,429.65 

- 

19,079 37 

26,988 60 

7 

2 ,IO| 6 l 

8,4 IS 44 

10,525 0> 

284 92 

1,139 OS 

1 424 60 

1 

- 

34,351 44 ' 

! 73,37754 


2 i,h;o 6S 

8;,l8.- U 

109,353.43 

608 64 

2,434 59 

| 3 ,‘M 3 22 

- 

37,158 1 7 

82,025 99 

ho 

118,607 61 

47 1,790 47 

593,488 07 

2,219.69 

• 8,87s 79 

u, 098.48 

60,372 So 

34,802 12 

69,866 S5 

46 

6,6 SO 15 

59,752 4 1 

153,526 90 

675.99 

6,145 91 

15,602 65 

- 

6l,l 5 ? 86 

86,030 ti 

07 

17,566 32 

158,000 9» 

75 3.445 3-’ 

1,829 88 

16,459 — 

53,891 92 

- 

67,067 92 

13X,052 Q2 

3» 

6,003 07 

i 

51,02 7 7 <> 

2f2,S 4J S8 

772 49 

6,952 42 

23,863 64 
!__. 


65,095 93 

137,937.13 


Claims 

DISTRIBUTION OF COMPENSATION PAYMENTS 

Distribution 

of costs of claim 

Deficit 

of the 

Sundry general 

EXPENSES AND REBATES 
MADE TO 
injured persons 


Local 

Regional 

Reinsuring 

Local 

Regional 

Reinsuring 

local 

Local 

Regional 

Number 

associations 

association 

bodies 

associations 

association 

bodies 

associations 

associations 

! 

association 

_ 

13,922.09 

27,843 85 

325,55 3 83 

20.569 88 

12,588 99 

— 

— 

— 

— 

! 21 

4,747.65 

9,495 29 

90,803 95 

1,056.13 

22,231.92 

— 

- 

— 

— 

i *4 

28,838.24 

116,755 41 

146,194.26 

1,217.15 

4,865 73 

6,085 58 

- 

24,119.41 

22,602.37 

1 

22 

18,371.68 

75,534 92 

93,906.60 

500 50 

2,181.99 

2,682 49 

— 

22,820.80 

24,218.80 

! 

45 

74,432*35 

297,729.42 

372,16177 

2,271 — 

9,084.04 

n,355 05 

23,778.97 

39,637 60 

35,003.36 

38 

69,392,15 

277,568.72 

346,960 87 

1,902.20 

7,608.84 

9,511.04 

7,264 05 

57,168.5 7 

48,404.94 

46 

42,963.69 

171,850.80 

214,813.49 

2,670.66 

10,682.64 

13,353 30 

- 

60,044.86 

73,790.28 

75 

17,235 41 

155,297.30 

964,168.12 

1,210.52 

10,894.68 

47,137.06 

- 

89.291.76 

93,133.86 

57 

13,941.47 

116,473.32 

669.518 53 

1,302.78 

xi,725.12 

46,692.48 

- 

97,691.90 

121,873.95 

73 

31,194.19 

190,747.73 

776,170.80 

1,688.02 

15,192.10 

5i,3H 47 

- 

68,251.68 

154,866.02 

46 

17,474.28 

100,883.12 

326,777.71 

1,426.44 

9,572.50 

27,068 30 

_ 

102,170 16 

219,189 94 
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to be formed the summit of the storm cumulo-nimbus must attain a height 
of from io to 12 kilometres and the base of these clouds must be 1,500 metres 
in length. The ice flakes of the high altitudes are seized on by whirlwinds, 
then they take the form of hailstones and as soon as they are large enough 
to withstand the force of the wind, they fall to the ground. The whole pheno¬ 
menon is contained within a volume of about 100 square metres of area by 
about 10 kilometres in height. It will readily be seen that rockets and cannon, 
which cannot affect more than some hundreds of cubic metres, will be practically 
ineffective. As to the Niagaras, or lightening conductors of immense size de¬ 
vised some twenty j r ears ago, they proved to be useless. 

The Bulletin draws the attention of readers to the necessity of basing insur¬ 
ance rates on carefully prepared statistics to ensure the effectiveness of insur¬ 
ance. The information which has been employed so far for the establishment 
of the tables in question had been collected with a purely climatological purpose. 
If they are to be of value from the point of view of insurance they must be 
completed, as is stated in the Bulletin, by the valuation of damages. With 
a view to rendering possible the scientific determination of the rates of insurance 
premiums to be charged, the information should be supplied by the inspectors 
and officials ol the Department of Agriculture. 

Two tables are shown relating, the one to co-operative insurance against 
hail from 1921 to 1930, and the other, to co-operative insurance against fire 
from 1921 to 1931. 

F\ A 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


Russkw,, Sir 15 . John. The Farm and the Nation. London, 1933. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 240 pp. Price 7s Od. 

[In “ The Farm and the Nation Sir John Russell endeavours to supply in an 
easily readable form the essential facts on which any land or agricultural policy for the 
United Kingdom must be based A delightful chapter is devoted to a description of 
the varied agricultural regions of Great Biitain, their different farming systems and 
the problems that confront them in the present crisis. “No country in the world, ” 
says Sir John Russell, “ lias such wide* variations of soil and climate compacted into 
so narrow a range as Great Britain. In eon sequence British agriculture is exceedingly 
varied. An intelligent person familiar with one region could probably suggest some 
simple way of improving the fortunes of the farmers and farm workers in that area, 
but he would probably find on further enquiry that the suggested method would be no 
use in some other region and might even make matters worse. ” 

The different agricultural countries of the British Empire are also passed in 
review and their possible contributions to the food supply of the United Kingdom 
are discussed. 

Dealing with the problem of the best use to which the land can be put in Great 
Britain, the author poses the preliminary question : What should be the purpose of 
British Agriculture ? “ We have, ” he says, “ the choice of three things : 

“ (1) We can aim at growing more food for the nation; 
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“ (2) At giving bigger wages and bigger profits for the people who are working 
on the land and so inducing them to do better; 

" (3) At settling a larger population on the land. 

“ These three purposes are quite distinct; one could aim at any one of them with 
some chances of success, but to aim at all three probably means missing them all." 

A striking illustration of the incompatibility of the two last aims is given. A 
farm of 909 acres of arable land in Norfolk was worked until 1928 on the old system, 
and employed 40 men. It was then thoroughly mechanised and the number of men 
employed was reduced to four. On the old system the lowest price at which wheat 
could be sold at a profit was 10s per cwt. ; on the mechanised system, 6s. per cwt. 
But what became of the 30 men displaced by the machines ? At the time the book 
was written 10 had obtained other work ; 13 were working 011 relief works ; q were 
unemployed or doing uncertain and temporary work, and 3 of these were drawing 
old-age pensions; 2 were rat-catching and “ keeping 2 were dead The ten men 
who had obtained other work were the only ones who were satisfactorily placed ; the 
remaining 24 were definitely worse off than before and in addition were costing the 
community between l* 1,200 and L’1,300 a year for their maintenance. 

According to the purpose which is chosen, there are various ways of dealing with 
British agriculture. vSir John Russell urges that the decision should be taken quickly 
and definitely, as the problem will only grow worse by delay The same choice lies 
before other countries and in all countries those who are called upon to frame agricul¬ 
tural policy will have something to learn from Sir John Russell's authoritative state¬ 
ment of the problem as it affects Great Britain" 

J. K M. 

Handbuch der Rationalisierung Ilerausgegeben vom Reiehskuratorium fur Wirt- 
chaftlichkeit, Bearbeitet unter Mitwirkuug zahlreicher Korperschaften und Fachleute 
von l)r F Reuter. Berlin, Wien, T032 Industrieverlag Spaeth und hinde, S L327. 

[ the Reiehskuratorium fur Wirtxhalthchki'it, the Central Office for the movement 
for rationalisation of w r ork in Germany, has just published a volume dealing with the 
subject of the scientific organisation of production processes in almost all branches 
of economic activity. In spile of the voluminous character of this work which extends 
to no less than 1300 pages, it has already in two years reached its third edition The 
utility, even the necessity, for such a wx>rk is accordingly clear. This is the more 
remarkable as the publication coincides wdtli the continued general economic crisis, 
which is considered in certain circles to be a direct consequence of the rationalisation 
movement. 

It appears however that rationalisation, as a method of production and a principle 
of w 7 oik which in accordance wi 111 the logic of economics makes possible better and 
cheaper production, ought not to be considered as a social evil. It is by 110 means 
easy to establish an absolute interdependence avS to causes and consequences between 
rationalisation and the economic crisis. 

It is well known that towards the beginning of the capitalist regime, after the 
Napoleonic war, a general crisis occurred in 1815, followed by another in 1825, and 
that there has been in fact a succession of crises throughout the whole century since 
that time. If it is decided to regard rationalisation, whether technical, psycho-physio¬ 
logical or economic in the general sense, as the underlying cause of all these crises, then 
the question arises, as to where the final objective of the steady economic progress 
of society is to be sought. 

The rationalisation movement may well give rise to economic disorder, unemploy¬ 
ment, etc., but not as such, and only as the consequence of its too hasty application 
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or introduction at the moment when the life of nations is already affected by eco¬ 
nomic trouble. In the national economy taken as whole as well as in each enterprise 
considered in isolation, various factors are at work which, if they are to form an har¬ 
monious social whole and to give an optimum return, must be in the right proportion 
mutually. If the rationalisation factor is perpetually being raised to a higher degree 
the other production factors must be at the same time raised to a corresponding level 
or the whole structure of the enterprise will be endangered. 

Taking a survey of the world production of these last years, it will be noted that 
the production of raw materials in 1925 was 25 per cent, higher than in 1913 and that 
of articles of diet 10 per cent, higher. This increase has continued and in 1929 the in¬ 
creases relatively to 1925 were 20 per cent, and 5 per cent (The World Economic Survey , 
Teague of Nations, p. 23, Geneva, 1932). In 1925 unemployment began to be 
severe and in that year nearly five million persons were affected (p. 272-3). From that 
time onwards there has been a continuous increase in unemployment up to the figure, 
never before reached in economic history, of 30 million persons. In spite of this the 
hours of daily work of the workers has remained the same, although this is not justi¬ 
fied by economic foresight and considerations of social interest. In place of reducing 
the hours of labour in accordance with the Washington Convention of 1919 and thereby 
enlarging tile possibilities, for an increasing number of workers, of sharing in the pro¬ 
duction, the principle of “ laisser-faire ” has been taken as a guide, with the consequences 
which are a matter of common knowledge. Sufficient attention has not been given 
to the social aspects and the full importance these possess in economic life has not been 
assigned to them 

If the Washington Convention of eight hours work had been ratified by all the 
States unconditionally in advance instead of being applied empirically and sporadically, 
it is perhaps doubtful if we should be now confronted with this rising tide of unemploy¬ 
ment and with the necessity of discussing the proposal of the 40 hours week in industry 
and in agriculture which was the proposal brought before the International Triple Con¬ 
ference of January 1033 This proposal is primarily social in character, as were the 
other post war agrarian ref 01111s 

The object of the transformation of large holdings into small family holdings was 
certainly not to increase agricultural production, but rather to emphasise the prin¬ 
ciple oi social justice towards the large mass of country dwellers who had fought 
in the name of the homeland. It was a moral postulate as well as an absolute 
essential to social peace. 

The First International Economic Conference declared itself for a judicious appli¬ 
cation of rationalisation : “ It considered ” to quote the reports, " that the applica¬ 
tion must be carried out with all necessary foresight so as not to injure the legitimate 
interests of the workers, and that, while pursuing the process of rationalisation, provi¬ 
sion should be made for appropriate measures in view of the contingency that the first 
phase of the process may result in loss of employment or a more toilsome form of 
labour. ” The Second Economic Conference will undoubtedly be called upon once 
more to discuss rationalisation and its consequences, but in an economic situation much 
more complicated than that of 1927. 

More than 100 authorities on this subject have contributed to this volume which 
deals fully with the different phases of rationalisation, and the valuable information 
thus made available may be regarded equally as documentation and as providing a 
starting point for further work. 

The book consists of three main divisions. The first part deals with the rational¬ 
isation movement, in the different parts of the world, as well as on the international 
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scale. A review is made of all the institutions undertaking the study of rationalisation 
in the widest sense of the word. In this part reference is made to the activity of the 
International Institute of Agriculture, which “ has drawn attention to the scientific 
organisation of agriculture, has organised congresses and has arranged for the eariying 
out of research work. " 

The second part provides a masterly review of the forms of rationalisation, such 
as normalisation, standardisation, etc. 

In the third and last part there is a detailed account of the methods of rational¬ 
isation, their application and results in factories, workshops, agriculture, forestry, and 
in the home. Each chapter of the different parts is followed by an extensive system¬ 
atic bibliography constituting the directives for further investigations into each pro¬ 
blem. 

The general idea permeating this encyclopaedic work is that it is essential to follow 
a rational method in production and to bring a critical mind to bear upon the routine 
of organisation, since it is only in this way that it is possible to eliminate losses of 
material and energy occurring in the process of production and to avoid a waste of 
human strength. 

The Rnchskuratorium fur \Virtschaftlichkeit is accordingly to be congratulated on 
having conceived the plan of bringing together so large a mass of valuable information 
on all branches of the rationalisation movement and on having presented it in so clear 
and logical a manner]. 

M T. 

RiCHTKR-Al/fSCHAFFER, Hans : Kmfuhrung in die Korrelationsrechnung (Schrif- 
tenreihe des Instituts fiir landwirtschaftliche Konjunkturforschung, Heft i), Berlin, 
1931. S S 5 8 - 

Rich TKR—Ai/TSCI I a FFER , Hans : Theorie und Technik dcr Korrehttiunsanaly.se (Sclirif- 
tenreihe des Instituts fiir landwirtschaftliche Konjunkturforschung. Heft V), Berlin, 
103.2. S S 350. 

[The method of correlation is so widely used in economic research and in inexpert 
hands it so often lends itself to abuse, that it must be thoroughly mastered by those 
engaged in the investigation of economic problems, especially those dealing with the 
business cycle. To acquire this mastery, however, is not so easy, in spite of the great 
abundance of treatises and text-books in which correlation occupies a prominent place. 
Indeed, in advanced statistical treatises the subject of correlation is usually treated 
in so highly technical terms as to make it accessible only to persons with good training 
in higher mathematics. In elementary text-books, if they deal with correlation at 
all, one generally finds only the practical application of the method explained. Nei¬ 
ther the one nor the other class of statistical manuals introduces the student to the 
subject by clearly setting out the logical background of correlation, except for pointing 
to its derivation from probability Vet, it is precisely a complete understanding of 
the logical foundations of the method of correlation that the economist needs above 
anything else to be able to use it to advantage. Anyone in possession of two series 
of apparently correlated variables can calculate the coefficients of correlation provided 
he has learned by heart the arithmetic of the proceedings; but to decide whether, 
in a given case, the application of correlation is legitimate and may be expected to 
yield useful results, as well as to judge of the real value of a coefficient of correlation, 
one must, besides a thorough knowledge of facts and conditions in the field of research, 
also have a clear grasp of the logical basis of the mathematical operations involved in 
correlating sets of variables. 
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How slippery is the ground through which the statistician has to find his way, 
using as he does for his inference the propositions of inverse or empirical probability, 
has been well demonstrated by Keynes in his Treatise on Probability. As Keynes 
puts it, the logical argument upon which the method of correlation depends, “ can 
only strengthen a pre-existing presumption ; it cannot create one. ” Accordingly, 
he proceeds, “sensible investigators only employ the correlation coefficient to test 
or confirm conclusions at which they have arrived on other grounds. But that does 
not validate the crude way in which the argument is sometimes presented, or prevent it 
from misleading the unwary, since not all investigators are sensible. ” Economists 
who have been interested in the development of market research from the methodo¬ 
logical point of view, will probably accept this without much hesitation All the more 
they will welcome the appearance of some recent publications which do much to 
promote a clearer understanding and a more sensible use of the method of correlation 
Besides Ezekiel's Methods of Correlation Analysis, published in the United States 
in 1930, to this class of welcome additions to the economist’s library belong the 
two books under review. 

The Institut fur landwirtsrhafthche Konjunkturforschinig did well, indeed, in starting 
its series of publications by an elementary introduction to the method of correlation, 
which, a year later, was followed by another, much larger, volume, containing a fully 
reasoned statement of the mathematical theory and technique of correlation 

Both the Emjahrung in die Korrelahonsrethnung and the 1 heone and Technik der 
Korrelationsanalysr are essentially text-books for the student possessing only an ele¬ 
mentary mathematical training In the first of them, mathematics are as lar as 
possible avoided, while the second, while it develops mathematical reasoning 111 full, 
presents the subject with great skill and simplicity and supplies the reader, by the way, 
with the essentials of higher mathematics necessary to follow the argument 

The liinjuhrung starts from an exposition of the first elements of mathematical 
and statistical probability as basis for expectation and prevision The stochastic found¬ 
ations of the method of correlation are clearly brought out. alter which, through the 
determination of regression lines and standard errors, the student is led to the IVar- 
sonian coefficient of simple linear correlation hi the concluding pages, non-linear 
and multiple correlation are briefly outlined, their fuller treatment being left to the 
next volume. 

The leading idea ot the author, which lie is at pains to impress upon the student 
throughout, is that the method of correlation, in spite of its apparent mysteriousness 
and difficulty, is essentially simple if presented without overmuch technical detail. 

In the Theone and 1 echmk, we are faced with a complete exposition of the subject 
of correlation, in so far as it is required for economic research. Here, without in any 
way sacrificing the subject matter to the need of simplification, the author achieves 
his purpose of fully unveiling the “ mysteries ” of correlation to tile eyes of a 
layman The book begins with the examination of the relations between the method 
of correlation and the theory of probability, showing how, in economic research, owing 
to complex causation, stochastic connection lias to be substituted for functional de¬ 
pendence such as it exists in the field of natural science. Following Tschuprow in 
his general argument, the author draws a clear distinction between the concepts of 
function, on the one hand, and of stochastic connection, on the other, pointing to 
the method of correlation as the instrument of investigation specially designed for 
research in the fields to which the latter applies In using this method, however, 
one must never forget its limitations, in so far as all it can do is to establish “ more 
or less loose and vague relations of probability. ” The conclusions reached one “ can 
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never trust blindly ; ” they, “ first and foremost, always require the support of closely 
reasoned theoretical argument 99 These words are a useful warning to the beginner 
in economic research who is being equipped with a powerful but often dangerous 
apparatus. 

There is no need to go into the exposition of the subject matter of the treatise, 
which takes the student step by step through the determination of regression equa¬ 
tions and coefficients, standard errors and coefficients used to measure the closeness 
of simple linear correlation between variables. One interesting departure from the 
generally accepted practice should, however, be noted in this connection. To the 
Pearsonian coefficient of correlation the author prefers another constant, which he calls 
Abhangigkeitskoeffizicnt (coefficient of dependence), designated by the symbol AK. 
This stands in close mathematical relation to the Pearsonian coefficient, of which it is 
the square, but especially in a treatise such as the one under review, it possesses the 
very important advantage of being arrived at by very clear logical steps easily fol¬ 
lowed by the student 

From linear correlation the student is led to s mple non-linear and to multiple 
correlation, linear and non-linear In a special section, the more complicated case 
of multiple correlation for variables operating jointly is also explained, and the correla¬ 
tion surfaces in which it is expressed are shown Thus, while the student is given 
a good training in the theory and technique of the methods he will actually require 
in his practical work, he is also permitted to have an intelligent glimpse into the more 
abstract and difficult regions of the higher theory of the subject 

In the Conclusion, the book contains a passage which is worth quoting, namely : 
“ Only with the greatest circumspection, with great conscientiousness and with a 
thorough knowledge of the field of research, as well as with a capacity for theoretic 
analysis, one is in a position to undertake the investigation of a problem by means 
of correlation If the reasoning apparatus which guides the work is defective, our 
methods are useless and even dangerous, hut when directed by a mind conscious of 
its purpose, they are fruitful and can contribute to the extension of our knowledge in 
an extraordinary degree. Indeed, the success of research by means of the method 
of correlation depends not so much upon the instrument itself, which is excellent, as 
upon the use that is made of it ” The author lias certainly done much to help the 
successful use of correlation by those who study his treatise and follow his advice]. 

V 

KarKI, s, Prof * Finanzwissenscliaft Abriss einer Theorie der Wirtschaft 

der offentlichen Yerbande mil besonderer Berucksielitigung der Tscheehoslowakei. 
Verlag Rudolf M. Rolirer, Brunn-Prag-Leipzig-Wien, 1031, pp 430. 

[This work, which is a translation from a Czech original, consists of five main 
parts After having given in the first part a concise sur\ev of the public associations 
of an economic or cultural order, the w riter proceeds in the second part to tlu' detailed 
explanation of the the financial system of the State, that most important of public 
associations lie notes first all the advantages and drawbacks of the administration 
of the public economy by a collective body, the activity of which does not, as does 
a private enterprise, receive the stimulus of personal interest, and he emphasises the 
division of labour in public life between the State and the non-official organisations. 

Considerable space is given to the taxation system, the classification of taxes 
according to the different principles, and to the establishment of receipts and expendi¬ 
ture in the annual budget of the State. The writer brings out clearly the tendency, 
in public life, to multiply taxation in place of imposing a single tax on the total income, 
a method which from the administrative standpoint is much the easier, but on the 
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other hand always meets with psychological resistance owing to the fact that the tax¬ 
payer is more aware of the burden. The view of the physiocrats, with which Henry 
George concurred, that there should be no tax on agriculture other than the land 
value tax, is condemned as being retrograde and no longer coiresponding to capital¬ 
ist economy, under which the farm brings a return not merely in consequence of the 
increase of the gross product, but also a return expressed in value and resulting from 
commercial transactions. Thus it is that the agricultural tax includes also the tax 
on turnover, as is the case in industry. 

The problem of credit, as a source of the State finance, is considered here as an 
essential component of the whole financial system, and the general lines of the 
organisation and working of the credit system are indicated. 

The third part deals especially with the economy of independent organisations ; 
the fourth with the relations of the public and the national economy, with special 
reference to the Czechoslovakian economy. Considerations of a general kind are con¬ 
tained in the fifth part, which curiously enough bears the same title as the whole 
book, vi?. “ Science of Finances. ” 

The scientific acumen of the statesman is clearly evident in the whole statement 
of the subject of finance. The author who is Professor of the University of Bmo was 
formerly Finance Minister of Czechoslovakia. The outstanding characteristic of the 
method employed by the writer and the one it is desired to emphasise here is the 
philosophic spirit. Taking as a basis the “ Critique of Pure Reason ” with its distinc¬ 
tion between substance in itself (Ding an sich) and its manifestation (Erscheinung), 
together with the researches of one of the most eminent of the German philosophers 
of our day (Rickcrt of Heidelberg), he endeavours to show tint economic and finan¬ 
cial activity, whether of an individual or of the State, does not admit of complete 
interpretation apart from the application of the teleological principle. In other words, 
the importance is attached to the purpose with which this or that course is entered 
oil, not to the question whv , following the method of causal logic, nor the how, in accor¬ 
dance with the psychological method. This conception of political economy and this 
deliberate linking of the economic reason to a more general philosophic principle gives 
a special character and a peculiar interest to these researches. 

Another feature to which attention may be drawn is the markedly social trend 
of tlie economic theory of the writer He maintains that all economy, whether public 
or private, must be directed bv the supreme principle of a rational production. Where 
however this principle comes in conflict with the interests of society and of man, then 
it is man who must come first and rationalisation as such must yield place to him : 
“ The increase of productivity in a country, ” says the author, “ is not the final end 
of the State economy and of the policy of the State. Whenever the interest of produc¬ 
tivity conflicts with the ideals of the human being and of a nation, then the victory 
is to these, since it is not a question of securing a maximum activity at any price, but 
of ensuring the continuous life of the people and their development on sound lines. 
A productivity which is obtained at the cost of human values, with injury to the life, 
healtli and culture of the workers, is not truly economic from the standpoint of the 
ideal of the individual and of the nation ” (pp. 340-341). 

The technical competence of the writer makes this book of special value alike 
from the scientific standpoint, and also as a textbook. On the social side its broad 
conception of human economy and of public finances makes it a book be read atten¬ 
tively and pondered over, especially at this juncture, when unemployment is everywhere 
pressing upon us, and when “ Progress and Poverty ” are confronting each other 
to the despair of civilisation]. M. T. 
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Co-operation in Estonia. 

i. — Historical Development of Co-operation, 

Agricultural co-operation was started in Estonia in the beginning of the 
present century, although mutual self-help, especially in respect to fire insur¬ 
ance, had been organised already in the second half of the past century. 

The organisation of agricultural co-operation was caused by the reorgan¬ 
isation of agriculture, which with the coming of the new century proved neces¬ 
sary. Up to the beginning of the present century agriculture w T as carried on 
on the territory of Estonia with special regard to the growing of cereals and flax. 
In the sixties of the past century one third of the actual agricultural area of 
Estonia in some places was sown with flax. The low prices quoted for cereals in 
Russia affected adversely the prices for this product and no protection could 
be found, as the actual territory of Estonia then formed a part of Russia. 
In the seventies of the past century and in the beginning of the present century 
flax prices in their turn showed a decreasing tendency, in consequence whereof 
from the last few decades of the past century onwards Estonian agriculture 
persisted in a state of crisis, which it was endeavoured to overcome by the 
transition of agriculture from grain and flax cultivation to cattle breeding. 

This change required the investment of new capital in agriculture and 
simultaneously necessitated an intensified soil cultivation as well as a wider 
utilisation of artificial fertilisers and machinery. On this account favourable 
preliminary conditions were created for the development of credit societies. 
At the same time the agricultural societies engaged in promoting agricultural 
reorganisation suggested that it would be reasonable that the means used in 
agricultural production, as for instance artificial fertilisers and different agri¬ 
cultural implements, should be jointly purchased. These joint purchases, at first 
more or less occasional, in the course of time acquired an organised form out 
of which the agricultural buying companies arose, under the name of “ economic 
societies. M 

With the development of cattle breeding the formation of co-operative 
dairies as well as of stud cattle societies proved necessary. 

The introduction of machinery into agriculture brought into existence a 
number of co-operative societies for the use of agricultural machinery. 
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This extensive development of agricultural co-operation attained its full 
impetus at the time the world war brolce out, which temporarily interrupted 
this movement, full of power and vitality. In 1920 the interrupted development 
was taken up again and continued in pursuing its former route. This develop¬ 
ment was first of all facilitated by the rather extensive law concerning co-oper¬ 
ation which had been put into operation in 1917 and by which any restrictions 
imposed on the formation of societies in the Russian times were abolished. 
Dairies, co-operative stores and co-operative credit societies were formed and 
federated in central societies. 

The independence just attained was accompanied by a land reform and 
thus by a considerable development of the small farmholding, which was a 
further stimulus to the extension of co-operation during the first years of inde¬ 
pendence. It was suggested that the utilisation of the machines and of the 
different industrial installations of the large estates would be most effective if 
carried out b} r the aid of societies, consisting of the colonists who had established 
themselves on the land plots of the parcelled estates, as well as of other farmers 
of the neighbourhood. 

Potato societies, which are, in fact, co-operative distilleries, have been formed 
exclusively of the former distilleries of the estates. The land reform also favoured 
the formation of a series of peat societies, this being due to the fact that the dis¬ 
tribution of the peat bogs was carried out with preference given to peat so¬ 
cieties. 

These are in brief the economic conditions and stimuli which favoured the 
organisation of agricultural co-operation and we may now proceed to the 
consideration of the laws governing co-operation. 


2. — Laws Governing Co-operation. 

Strictly speaking a law concerning co-operation did not exist in Estonia 
until 1917. The activity of the credit societies obtained a legal basis but pre¬ 
viously to the war. The first societies operated according to statutes approved 
by the Russian Emperor. Such approval before being attained was the subject 
of long and difficult negotiations with the State institutions which feared that 
the societies might attempt revolutionary action. 

The Russian revolution of 1917 first introduced into Russia a fair law con¬ 
cerning co-operation, which later on was adopted by the independent Republic 
of Estonia after the latter had been separated from the territory of the Russian 
Empire. Different parts of the law have been completed, the principal addition 
consisting in the establishment of a compulsory audit carried ont by persons not 
connected with the society. 

The constitution of a society usually provides for a general meeting which 
elects the management committee of the society and an audit committee by 
which the control is carried out. Credit institutions must moreover have a 
council of control to supervise the^work of the administration and to determine 
the direction of such work. In this way the work of the]c*edit societies is subject 
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to closer supervision. The requirement of a compulsory council does not apply 
to the other societies, although such a council exists in the separate economic 
societies and dairies, as well as in many central societies. Societies containing 
over 300 members are entitled to form a body of representatives, who act in place 
of the general meeting or parallel with it. 

At the general meeting of the society each member has one vote, which may 
be transferred and does not pass to his heirs. The law concerning co-operation 
has lately been supplemented by a provision to the effect that at the general 
meeting of a marine insurance company a member may have .several votes, the 
number of which however must not exceed one tenth of the total number of 
votes held by the members of the society. In the marine insurance societies 
the voting right may be transferred in a manner precisely laid down by the 
rules. Without the introduction of such an amendment the co-operative organ¬ 
isation of marine insurance had been found to be impossible. 

The unlimited liability provided by the law as a rule does not exist in the 
societies ; the rules provide solely a limited liability, and there is no prohibition 
as to the entire omission of any additional liability on the part of the members 

The Government endeavours, by different legislative means, to ensure that 
co-operation shall be established on a sound basis. To this end :— 

(1) Audit bv persons not connected with the society has been made 
compulsory. 

(2) The Government has been given the right to prevent the formation 
of superfluous societies. 

(3) The Government has the right to suspend the operations of societies 
infringing the rules or the law, or not fulfilling the requirements of a correct 
management of affairs. 

(a) Organisation of the ( om/mlsorv Audit. — Since 1919 any societies operating 
in Estonia are subject to a compulsory audit carried out by persons not connected 
with the society. At first the audit was carried out in every district by the Court. 
Since 1920 however new rules have been in force in this matter. According to 
the law eveiy co-operative society must be member of an audit union created by 
the societies for the purpose of making audits and managed by them. This 
union must see that in the course of two years every society shall have its accounts 
audited at least once, in default of which the Minister of Justice and of Interior 
may deprive the union of its right to make audits. 

According to the law the administration of the societies is bound to lay the 
auditors’ leport before the next general meeting, 011 which it depends whether 
to take into account or not the matters taken up by the auditors. 

The amendment of the law concerning co-operation made in 1931 extended 
the power of the audit unions by giving them the right to convene the general 
meetings of the societies, if the results of the audit made necessary a prompt 
decision of the general meeting, and to apply to the Minister of Justice and of the 
Interior for an examination of the society’s operations in case the society should 
not within a fixed period remove the defects which came to light during the audit. 

By virtue of this latter right the audit unions have naturally the possibility 
of interfering if the societies do not act correctly. 


* Ec. 5 Ingl. 
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(b) The Right of Government to Regulate the Formation of Societies . — Until 
1931 the formation of any co-operative organisation was admitted without any 
restriction. To this end no Government authorisation was required. The rules 
only had to be registered and the society could start operations. On account of 
the formation of superfluous societies in some branches of co-operation, which 
resulted in unhealthy competition between the societies, the Government decided 
in 1931 to obtain from the vState Assembly the right of interference in such case. 
vSince 1931 a Government licence has been required for the formation of co-oper¬ 
ative loan societies, as well as of mutual insurance companies which are to operate 
in a larger area than a commune. Such a Government licence is also required 
for the formation of new dairies, separating stations, and milk receiving centres. 
By this means it is hoped to prevent the formation of undertakings not likely to 
prosper and to avoid useless losses in such important branches of Estonian agri¬ 
culture as the co-operative handling of live stock products, co-operative credit, 
and insurance. For the formation of societies of other kinds no Government 
authorisation is required. 

(c) The Right of Government to Stop the Operations of the Societies. - ~ In order 
that no unsound and injurious activity may be carried on under the name of 
co-operation, the Government, in addition to the right to regulate the formation 
of societies, obtained the right to suspend the operations of such societies as do 
not act in conformity with the requirements of the laws and of the rules, or the 
suspension of tue operations of which has been suggested by the auditors who 
carried out the audit, or, in the case of insurance companies, by a special super¬ 
vising body. Thus if the affairs of the societies have not been found 111 an absol¬ 
utely correct state their operations may be suspended. This right of the Minister 
of Justice and of Ihe Interior, however, does not apply to credit institutions, 
the operations of which must be suspended in the same circumstances as other 
credit institutions operating in tlie form of limited share companies, which must 
('ease doing busines if they have lost one third of their share capital. 


3. — Totae Number of Societies. 

On the territory of the Estonian Republic there operate about 3000 economic 
societies. Thus there is roughly one society to every 400 persons, which proves 
the wide extension of co-operation in Estonia. To a certain extent however these 
figures are open to criticism and it should be borne in mind that in many cases, 
especially in agriculture, the same individual is a member of several societies. 

Of the total number of societies about 2,800, or more than nine tenths of the 
total number of the societies are agricultural co-operative societies. Among the 
townspeople and the working classes, co-operation is not very highly developed. 

- As to the sepaiate classes of agricultural societies, these are to be divided 
into the following groups : (1) societies for the handling and sale of products; 
(2) societies for assisting agricultural production; (3) co-operative credit institu¬ 
tions, (4) economic and distributive societies of consumers, and (5) co-operative 
insurance companies. 
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According to the data as on January i, 1932, the total number of societies 
was divided as follows : 

I. — Agricultural societies for the manipulation and sale of products 


including : 

Dairies.443 

Potato societies.103 

Flax-growers’ societies. 7 

Miscellaneous societies.39 

592 


II. — Societies for assisting agricultural production including: 

Societies for the utilisation of machinery and different 

agricultural installations .676 

Peat societies.577 

Societies for the supph of electricity. 6 

Stud cattle and cattle breeding societies.136 

- 1,395 

III. Co-operative credit institutions (granting credits to agri¬ 
culture) . id 5 

IV. — Economic societies and wholesale societies of consumers 

(serving agriculture) . 200 

V. ■— Co-operative insurance companies. 421 

4 - - Co-op kr a ti v k Manipulation and Salk ok Agricultural Products. 

(a) Co-operative Dairies Cattle breeding represents the principal branch 
of agricultural activity in Estonia and in connection with it dairy fanning is of 
particular importance. Co-operative dairying has in the course of a few years 
attained considerable results and its constantly rising importance is gratifying. 
Between ic)23 and 1030 the number of the butter exporting dairies registered at 
the State control station for the export of dairy products increased from 130 to 
306, while the number of piivate dairies at the same time declined from 94 to 
41. Dairy farming is thus entirely governed by co-operation. In addition to 
the co-operative dairies producing butter for export, there are 137 societies, the 
activity of which consists in the joint sale of milk, or in the maintaining of a 
separating plant and in the sale of cream mainly to the nearest dairies producing 
butter for export. 

According to statistics available in respect to co-operative dairies 67,000 
farming households take patt in the supply of milk to the dairies or half of all 
the farms of Estonia. In order to give an idea of the organisation of the Eston¬ 
ian dairy farming it should be pointed out, that as compared with the territory 
of the Estonian Republic the existing 347 private and co-operative dairies produc¬ 
ing butter for export do not form a close network, for there is frequently a distance 














of 15 to 20 or more kilometres between them, this circumstance no doubt rendering 
somewhat difficult the transport of milk by the farmers, especially in the case of 
unsuitable roads. Such a state of affairs made it necessary to establish separ¬ 
ating stations where the milk received from the farmers is separated, and 
the separated milk is at once returned to the farmers, while the cream is sent 
to the dairies, where it is worked mainly into butter. Cheese is rarely pro¬ 
duced by the co-operative dairies, this being usually done in the private ones. 
The separating stations included, Estonia possesses milk receiving centres con¬ 
sisting of 925 units, the distance between them, in the case of half of the total 
number of dairies, being not over 8 kilometres, the milk accepting centres thus 
in most cases being situated at a distance of not more than 4 to 5 kilometres 
from the farms. 

As a rule the farmers themselves transport the milk, in separate cases only 
the milk is transported by the dairies on means belonging to them, usually on 
motor lorries. Such a collection of milk is rather troublesome on account of the 
farms being widely dispersed. In order that the farmers of the farms situated 
far from the milk receiving centres should not be placed in a position much worse 
than that of the farms situated in the proximity, in certain dairies the cost of 
transport is reimbursed to the farmers according to the quantity of milk, the cost 
being greater the greater the distance. 

In 1930 the quantity of milk handled daily in a dairy amounted on the average 
to 1.1 millions of kg. against 376,000 kg. in 1024, which shows that the increase 
of the number of dairies proceeded parallel to the enhancement of milk production, 
which was partly due to the increased number of cattle, partly to the greater 
yield of milk per cow. In the development of milk production the co-operative 
dairies played a decisive role. 

The skimmed milk is usually returned to the farmers who utilise it for the 
feeding of pigs. 

Estonian butter, which in 1931 was exported in quantities amounting to 
14,000 tons, in pre-war times was consumed by the capital of Russia, whereas 
at the present time it is exported to Western Europe, especially England and 
Germany, and in less considerable quantities to Belgium, France and Switzer¬ 
land. 

With a view to getting a higher price on the foreign market it was absolutely 
necessary to pay attention to the good quality of the butter produced, and in this 
direction again the co-operative societies have been of great importance. The 
principle of the co-operative dairies consisted in paying for the milk a price calcul¬ 
ated in accordance vutli the percentage of fat and by taking also into consider¬ 
ation the quality of the milk as determined by the aid of the reductase test. Until 
1930 14 per cent, of the dairies had voluntarily adopted this principle and paid 
for the milk accordingly. However, it frequently occurred that the dairies car¬ 
rying out this reasonable arrangement had trouble with the dairies of the vicinity 
and therefore on 1 June 1932, the Government intervened by establishing a com¬ 
pulsory price to be paid for the milk according to its quality as determined by 
the aid of the reductase test. By this means it is hoped to attain a careful treat¬ 
ment of the milk by the farmers, especially as regards milk cooling, which will 
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improve the quality of the collected milk and consequently of the milk products, 
and raise the price obtained for them on the foreign market. 

The Government has moreover tried in another way to raise the quality of 
the articles produced by the dairies, viz., by establishing an export control, consist¬ 
ing in the technical supervision of the dairies and in a thorough control of the 
products in respect to quality, taste and water content, carried out in the export 
warehouses and laboratories. The controlling institution, called into existence 
by the State but maintained by the producers, supplies the dairies without charge 
with the pure culture of lactic acid, this arrangement also being undertaken to 
attain the uniformity of the article produced and to raise its quality. 

The total yield of milk in Estonia in 1930 amounted to 811,000 tons, of which 
380,000 tons were brought to the dairies; 47 per cent, of the total yield of milk 
in Estonia was thus handled by the dairies, 41.5 per cent, being handled by the 
co-operative dairies and 6.5 per cent, by the private dairies. 

More than nine tenths of the Estonian butter production are destined for 
the foreign market, 61 per cent, of the entire export being effected by the co¬ 
operative societies. 

(b) Potato Societies nr Co-operative Distilleries. -— The sandy ground of 
Northern Estonia favoured the cultivation of potatoes. For the utilisation of 
these potatoes in pre-war times on the territory of Estonia 278 distilleries were 
established by the great land owners. The alcohol produced in the distilleries 
was sold to Russia. After the large estates had been liquidated in consequence 
of the land reform carried out the said distilleries were taken overby the co-oper¬ 
ative organisations of potato cultivators, and in this way there came into 
existence co-operative distilleries under the name of potato societies, for they 
chiefly use potatoes for the production of alcohol and potato starch. 

The chief consumer of the production of these co-operative distilleries is 
almost solely the State alcohol monopoly, for since 1924 the alcohol export 
has been rather insignificant owing to the prohibitive system in force until recent 
times in the countries adjoining Estonia which might have been expected to be 
buyers. As to the distant markets, the Estonian alcohol being produced from rather 
high priced potatoes had to compete with the alcohol produced in several states 
of Central Europe from the cheap waste of sugar production and of other waste. 

During the second quarter of 1932, after the prohibitive system in Finland 
had been abolished, the alcohol export has been taken up again, however within 
restricted limits. 

On account of the State being almost the only consumer of alcohol, the work 
of the co-operative distilleries is greatly restricted and is determined by the quant¬ 
ity of alcohol required annually by the State. 

Owing to the lack of a wider outlet for the existing 278 distilleries only 
129 are operating, a part of them belonging to private firms. In addition to 
the production of alcohol some co-operative potato societies also produce potato 
starch, which is partly placed on the home market, partly is compelled to look 
for markets abroad. 

Of the total yield of potatoes from 6 to 7 per cent, are used for the produc¬ 
tion of alcohol and starch, the potato societies thus being in Estonia of less 
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importance in the disposal of potatoes than are the dairies in the disposal 
of the milk output. Nevertheless the importance of the potato [societies in 
the utilisation of waste potatoes and of potatoes of inferior quality deserves 
mention, particularly as the residues of alcohol production represent a valuable 
fodder for cattle in the winter period. 

About half (57 distilleries out of 129) of the distilleries operating in Esto¬ 
nia are affiliated to a central organisation of potato societies, which in addi¬ 
tion to the distillation and sale of alcohol is engaged in the development of 
potato cultivation. 

This co-operative central organisation has attempted also to engage in the 
potato trade, especially the export of potatoes; these attempts, however, did not 
succeed owing to the lack of experience and to the absence of the necessary 
equipment on one hand, and to the risk connected with the undertaking on 
the other. 

(c) Co-operative Slaughter Houses and the Organisation of the Sale of Live Stock. — 
The chief article produced by the Estonian dairies is butter. The production of 
cheese is limited. Therefore the separated milk is returned to the farmers, 
and consequently the question arises as to which would be the most reasonable 
way to utilise it. The breeding of pigs presents one of the possibilities for the 
utilisation of the separated milk. However, as the home market had a limited 
capacity for absorbing the products obtained from a developed breeding of pigs, 
it was necessary to think of export possibilities and of the production of bacon 
for the English market. The slaughtering capacity of the four slaughterhouses 
of Estonia amounts to 260,000 pigs annually, but they have hitherto been used 
up to less than a third of their capacity, for in 1931 only about 70,000 pigs 
were slaughtered in the slaughterhouses. 

The intensified breeding of dairy cattle favours the development of the breed¬ 
ing of pigs, which on the other hand is encouraged by the export premium 
paid by the State. As a result, the number of jugs in Estonia in 1931 had 
risen by 11.3 per cent, as compared with the preceding year. 

The bacon export is entirely organised by the co-operative societies, for all 
the slaughterhouses belong to them. 

The collection of the pigs on the spot is carried out through the co-oper¬ 
ative dairies, the distributive societies of consumers, and also by the agents of the 
slaughterhouses. Each pig purchased is marked on the ear with a number and 
payment is made later on to the farmer for each pig separately, the amount 
of the payment being determined by the weight of the slaughtered pig and by 
its quality. For pigs of superior quality, from which high priced bacon is 
produced, in addition to a higher price a special premium is accorded to en¬ 
courage the improvement of quality. 

Owing to the fact that in the payment for pigs special account is taken 
of the quality and that a premium is given for pigs of superior quality, the 
quality of Estonian bacon, the production of which was started in 1922, has 
attained a rather high level. 

The work done in connection with the raising of the quality of bacon has been 
developed to such an extent, that latterly 85 per cent, of the pigs slaughtered 
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for export have given bacon of superior quality. The services rendered by the 
export slaughterhouses and by the organisations for pig breeding consist in the 
prompt reorganisation of the Estonian pig breeding, as a result of which long 
and lean bacon pigs are being bred in place of fat and heavy pigs. As a 
service rendered by the export slaughterhouses there should also be recognised, 
that by opening butchers' shops in the towns the supply of meat to the home 
consumers in many centres has been taken over by the producers themselves. 

The sale of pig-meat to the foreign markets has thus been effected to a 
satisfactory extent. One of the slaughterhouses has even succeeded in exporting 
live stock and meat, especially mutton, into the neighbouring countries. The 
co-operative organisation of the sale of live stock on the home market hardly 
exists at all. 

Owing to the considerable decline of the prices for meat products in 1931, 
which forced the farmers to look for ways of increasing their incomes, the organisa¬ 
tion of an intensive sale of live stock has been undertaken. By the law the 
basis has been laid for the creation of permanent live stock markets in the towns, 
where live stock shall be sold by live weight and the prices of live stock and of 
slaughtered cattle shall be quoted. By organising a market of this kind for 
the present moment only in Tallinn, the capital of Estonia, it is hoped to 
establish the preliminary conditions for the organisation of the co-operative export 
as well as of the co-operative sale of live stock on the spot. 

(d) Co-operative Organisation of the Sale of Eggs. - - vSimultaneously with 
the development of the breeding of dairy cattle and pigs, progress has been 
attained in the breeding of small stock and particularly in poultry-keeping. 
From 1922 to 1930 the production of eggs increased by 233 per cent The 
rearing of table poultry is of a minor importance. 

One fourth of the total egg production is intended for export (according 
to the data for 1930 it was 27 per cent.). In this line the co-operative so¬ 
cieties have found a favourable field of activity. In 1931, 41 per cent. of the 
total export of eggs was effected by the co-operative societies. These organ¬ 
isations collect the eggs by aid of the grading centres, where the eggs are re¬ 
ceived, each separately marked with the stamp of its origin, graded and packed 
in standard cases. The eggs are brought to the grading centres by buyers, 
by the dealers of the neighbourhood, by the distributive societies of consumers 
and by the co-operative dairies, or by the persons who maintain the grading 
centre on their own means of transport. On account of the small quantity 
of eggs, no independent egg collecting societies could have been established. 
The aim actually pursued consists in the concentration of egg collection in the 
existing co-operative undertakings, particularly in the co-operative dairies, to 
a wider extent than has been done before, in order to remove in this way the 
agents from the organisation of egg collection. The supply of eggs 10 the dom¬ 
estic market effected by the co-operative egg shops is but a restricted one, 
this supply being carried out by the small dealers. The price paid for the 
egg is determined in accordance with its weight. Eggs are divided according 
to weight into two classes, eggs less than 50 grammes and eggs over 50 grammes 
in weight. The freshness of the egg is, of course, also taken into consideration. 
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The egg export is carried out under the control of the State. The canning 
of eggs for home consumption is effected to a limited extent. In autumn the 
co-operative societies are moreover engaged in the export of dead geese* ducks, 
and turkeys to the neighbouring countries. 

(e) Co-operative Societies for the Sale of Vegetables and Fruit. — For many 
years past attempts have been made to organise the co-operative sale of veget¬ 
ables and fruit on the home market and abroad. As to the sale to foreign 
markets there has been some success in the export of fruit to Finland. These 
are however attempts which have not yet reached considerable results. At the 
present time standardisation is being undertaken. 

(f) Societies for the Handling and Sale of Flax. — On the Estonian territory 
flax cultivation represented in the past century an important branch of agri¬ 
cultural activity. Sometimes one third of the total agricultural area was sown 
with flax. In the course of time, however, this importance greatly diminished 
and in pre-war days the flax area was constantly reduced. 

The high level of flax prices after the world war gave a new impetus to flax 
cultivation. T "util 1925 the area sown with flax grew rapidly. In pre-war times 
the working of flax was carried out by hand and the sale was effected through 
private dealers. Therefore it was suggested that the profitableness of flax cul¬ 
tivation might be enhanced if the expensive hand work were replaced by the 
working by aid of machines. Mainly on a co-operative basis factories were 
founded for the working of the raw flax and a central society for the sale of flax. 
Rather large amounts of capital were invested. But flax prices dropped and flax 
cultivation received a setback, on account of which the factories ceased to be 
able to work profitably and stopped working. The continued crisis in the flax 
market did not allow the factories to start working again. The central society 
for the sale of flax suffered in the same wav and was likewise compelled to 
cease working. 

5. --- Societies which Assist ix Agricultural Production. 

In addition to the classes of societies enumerated which are engaged in 
the preparation of the articles for sale and in the organisation of the sale, in 
Estonia a great number of societies exist which participate in the processes 
connected with production, either by procuring in common means used for pro¬ 
duction (societies for the use of agricultural machinery, grain drying societies), 
or by creating possibilities for producing (peat societies). The system of small 
landed properties renders necessary the existence of such societies. 

Societies for the use of agricultural machinery, particularly for the joint 
use of threshing and grain grading machines, were first formed at the begin¬ 
ning of the present century. After the carrying out of the land reform, when 
the machinery of the large estates had to be utilised by the farms established 
on the area of the large estates, the number of these societies increased. The 
central organisation of the societies for the use of agricultural machinery gives 
technical advice to the societies and directions as to the keeping of accounts. 
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The wet weather in Estonia in autumn necessitates that the grain should- 
be dried before being placed on the market or stored. As it would be trouble¬ 
some for each separate farmer to procure a grain-drying machine, which is 
only used during a short period in the year, co-operative grain-drying societies 
have been formed. The newly formed farming households frequently do not 
separately procure grain-drying machines, this being done jointly by several 
households. 

Of the total area of Estonia, 14.7 per cent, is covered with moors. The 
moors supply a valuable fuel, viz. peat, which made possible the establishment of 
an electric station of high tension, the main wires of which cross the country in 
every direction, a fact providing favourable conditions for the electrification of 
agriculture, and offering possibilities for the working of electricity supply socie¬ 
ties. Nevertheless these societies are scarcely developed, being onh r six in number; 
this may be explained by the fact that in Estonia only a few villages exist in the 
separate parts of the country, while usually the farms are dispersed, on account 
of which the procuring of electric installations and the utilisation of them would 
be too expensive. 

These areas covered with peat have caused the formation of another class 
of societies, that of peat societies, engaged in procuring their members peat bogs, 
mainly by the way of leasehold, where peat cutting may be undertaken either 
by any member separately, or by the whole socety. The peat is partly used as 
fuel, in most cases however, as a litter for the cattle, for it is a splendid 
absorber of the fluid excretions of the cattle, and thus forms a nitrogenous 
fertiliser. 

The majority of the peat societies is affiliated to a central organisation, which 
gives them technical advice and directions as to the keeping of accounts. 

Eor the purpose of cattle improvement there were established stud cattle 
societies providing their members with stud cattle of liigli quality. The stud 
cattle arc often imported from abroad, which would be impossible for a separate 
farmholding. In the matter of cattle improvement hard and successful work 
has been accomplished by the co-operative societies. 


0. — Co-opkrativk Credit Institutions. 

The co-operative credit institutions count among the oldest co-operative 
institutions of Estonia and were first formed in 1902. I11 the beginning of the 

development of this kind of institution they were divided into tw r o different 
types : institutions with a wide field of activity, known under the name of credit 
societies, embracing chiefly the middle classes of the towns and thus being of 
the nature of the Schulze-Delitzsch people's banks, and institutions with a restrict¬ 
ed activity, the so-called savings and loan societies, which mainly served agri¬ 
culture and thus were of the type of the savings and loan societies of Raiffeisen. 
This difference of types was approved by the law. 

In 1920 the juridical difference between the two types was abolished and 
there remained a single type of co-operative banks. As a matter of fact, however, 
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two types of co-operative credit institutions arose : institutions which operated 
in any branch of banking business and thus represented co-operative banks in 
the full sense of the word, while the smaller co-operative loan institutions in the 
country confined themselves exclusively to savings and loan business and were 
opened for such business once or twice a week. By the law concerning credit 
issued in April 1932 these two types of loan institutions have been legally approved 
and again established under the name of co-operative banks and savings and loan 
societies. This difference provided by the new law not having been as yet practi¬ 
cally realised, it is not possible to state how many of the existing credit institutions 
may be counted among co-operative banks, and what is the number of those to 
be regarded as savings and loan societies. 

According to the law the co-operative banks may carry out any operation 
executed by commercial banks; they are entitled to grant loans to non-members 
on previous decision taken by the general meeting. The activity of the savings 
and loan societies is limited to the acceptance of deposits and to the grant of 
money loans to the members, exclusively against promissory notes, the granting 
of loans founded on bills being prohibited. 

The savings and loan societies must contain at least 25 members and the co¬ 
operative and central banks at least 50 members. A smaller membership pre¬ 
vents the credit institution from starting business and the society is compelled 
to cease working when the number of the members falls below the prescribed 
number. 

To co-operative institutions, both to co-operative banks and to savings 
and loan societies, a special right has been given to grant loans on the security 
of implements and tools used in agriculture and hand industry, the articles 
accepted as security remaining in the hands of the borrower, who may continue 
to utilise them. 

All the co-operative credit institutions described obtain their working 
capital in the form of deposits. In the co-operative credit institutions in the 
towns these deposits are for the most part placed on current account, while in the 
country they are placed on deposit account. Batterly there figure in the balance 
sheets of the credit institutions also current accounts and guaranteed loans. 
Short term bills, if such are kept by the bank, may be rediscounted by the co¬ 
operative banks in the bank of issue. Promissory notes may be rediscounted 
in the State Mortgage Bank. Two co-operative central banks act as financial 
centres for the co-operative credit institutions and utilise their surplus capital. 
One of these central banks accepts as members only the co-operative institu¬ 
tions, the other accepts in addition to the co-operative institutions also private 
persons. 

In connection with the execution of the land reform and with some measures 
of agrarian policy taken by the State the latter has directed the loans into agri¬ 
culture through the co-operative banks. These sums, however, play a rather 
insignificant part in the balance sheets of the credit institutions. 

As a rule the co-operative credit institutions grant to agriculture short term 
working credits. In accordance with the law the term of the loans granted must 
not exceed a year. 
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No statistics are available as to co-operative credit institutions serving 
agricultural interests, so that no data can be presented concerning their activity. 
The importance of the co-operative credit institutions in the economic life of 
Estonia is nevertheless clearly indicated by the following figures collected up to 
November i, 1931, relating to all joint stock banks and to 182 of the most im¬ 
portant co-operative credit institutions out of 230 similar institutions operating 
in Estonia. 


Capital. 

Deposits. 

Rediscount and debt accounts in other banks . . . 

Eoans . 

Securities. 


Private 

banks 

Co-operative 
credit 
institutions 

(millions of crowns) 

7.2 

50 

377 

341 

28.6 

7-9 

673 

43-i 

6.0 

1.1 


As may be seen from the above figures the co-operative credit institutions, 
as regards banking capital, are not on a level with the joint stock banks; in the 
handling of deposits, however, their position nearly corresponds to that of the 
joint stock banks. The co-operative banks generally operate within the limits 
of their own capacity and do not use credits of the Bank of Issue and of other 
financial institutions to such an extent as the joint stock banks usually do. It 
should be pointed out, that the activity of the co-operative institutions is steadily 
increasing and that their position constantly strengthens as compared with that 
of the joint stock banks. 


7. — Co-operative Societies for Procuring 
the Requisites of Production. 

In the beginning of the development of Estonian co-operation the requisites 
of production were supplied by the commercial departments of the agricultural 
societies. These commercial departments changed into independent co-operative 
enterprises, which in addition to requisites of production sold victuals and later 
on iron ware, textiles, and footwear. In such a way there arose in Estonia a 
series of co-operative shops, of which actually 200 do business in the country 
and provide the farmers with agricultural requisites as well as with various other 
articles. These are rural co-operative distributive societies organised, as far as 
may be, in conformity with the Rochdale principles. The annual turnover of 
these shops varies greatly, ranging from 15,000 to 2,500,000 crowns. The number 
of individuals employed varies from one to several hundreds. 

These societies, called “ consumers' economic societies, " have a central 
society to which they are all affiliated and which supplies them with goods; 
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85 per cent, of all imported artificial fertilisers pass through the hands of this 
central society. 

The attempt to organise the work of these consumers’ societies in the country 
in accordance with Rochdale principles did not succeed owing to the working 
conditions of the consumers in the country. One of the most important of the 
Rochdale principles, for instance, the sale exclusively against cash, could not be 
introduced, the farmer not being in a position to pay cash for the requisites, such 
as fertilisers, machines, etc., purchased by him. On account of the fact that 
buying facilities have been accorded to the farmers by private trade which ad¬ 
mitted purchase on credit, the economic and distributive societies of consumers 
were bound to do the same. 

These consumers’ societies in the country are moreover engaged in the 
collection of eggs and of slaughter stock and in arranging the sale of them. 

During the crisis through which agriculture passed in 1930 and 1931 some of 
these societies, especially the smaller ones, were liquidated, as they were unable 
to adapt themselves to the changed conditions of agriculture. 


8. — Co- operative Insurance Companies. 

In Estonia there are 421 insurance companies, five of which have an area 
of operations embracing the whole country while the other companies operate 
within the limits of a single commune. The latter are of the nature of agricul¬ 
tural mutual aid institution* in the strict sense. 

These companies were established by law in the second half of the last cent¬ 
ury, the law making it compulsory for the peasants to insure their property, 
in order to prevent the farmers from suffering heavy losses in the case of fire. 
In addition to a trifling money compensation the relief granted consisted in 
supplying wood to the fanner who had suffered the losses and providing 
workmen to rebuild the house damaged by fire. The compensation was thus 
given mainly in kind. 

In the different parts of the country inhabited by people of small means 
there still exist mutual insurance companies, which in the case of damage by 
fire grant relief in the form of wood including transport, and of labour, while the 
money compensation is of insignificant amount or no money compensation is 
given at all. This type of insurance company has outlived its utility. It is 
difficult to apportion the relief fairly and, moreover, the compensation in 
kind is insufficient to meet building requirements, which are greater than they 
formerly were. 

Therefore a reorganisation of these companies has been undertaken and has 
already been going on for some time; the aim of this reorganisation is the adoption 
of a system of compensation entirely in money in the event of losses occurring. 

In some cases the loss suffered is estimated and the compensation is after¬ 
wards levied from the other members of the company. This system, however, 
does not result in prompt payment of the compensation, for the recovery of the 
amount insured takes a considerable time, and therefore there is a growing tend- 
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ency towards the introduction in local insurance business of the system of paying 
losses out of the premium received in advance while in the event of considerable 
losses compensation should be paid by means of re-insuring with another company. 
In this way the type of the companies operating in single communes, basing their 
business on money premiums and re-insuring from 30 to 90 per cent, of their total 
risks, is steadily developing. Half of all the existing insurance companies have 
recourse to re-insurance. As these companies do not employ agents, their ex¬ 
penses are considerably lower than those of the companies working throughout 
the whole conutry with the aid of agents. 

There are five insurance companies which have extended their operations 
to the whole country or to several districts. They accept risks from the in¬ 
habitants of the country and of the towns. The work of the insurance com¬ 
panies of the communes consists almost exclusively in insuring against fire, and, 
in some cases, in insuring cattle, while the insurance companies operating over 
the whole country carry on life insurance, transport insurance, insurance against 
theft, etc. 

The insurance companies doing business throughout the whole country 
as well as those working within the limits of a commone are affiliated to a 
central insurance company which acts as an institution for re-insurance. This 
central insurance company mutually shares the risk undertaken by the four 
most important insurance companies doing business throughout the whole coun¬ 
try. The different risks insured by co-operative insurance companies show 
that of all the insurance companies the co-operative ones are the most import¬ 
ant, for one fifth of the life insurance, half of the fire insurance, one sixth 
of the transport and accident insurance, and a large part of the cattle insur¬ 
ance as well as of the hail insurance, is carried out by the co-operative insur¬ 
ance companies. 


9. — Summary. 

The present expose contains a brief account of co-operation in Estonia, and 
shows the economic features which caused the organisation of co-operation in 
that country, as well as the foundations on which co-operation is based. Co¬ 
operation forms an organic part of the agriculture of Estonia. The develop¬ 
ment of agriculture in Estonia has stimulated the organisation of co-operation; 
the latter however on its part has contributed towards the further develop¬ 
ment of agriculture, and from time to time has even been the factor which had 
to bear the burden in connection with the difficulties of agricultural reorgan¬ 
isation. 

The intensification of Estonian agriculture in the beginning of ;he present 
century has been effected by the aid of the credit and supply societies, while 
the dairy societies facilitated the transition of Estonian agriculture from the 
cultivation of cereals to cattle breeding. Yet in the past decade the dairies 
had to accommodate the butter export, which previously was adapted to the 
requirements of the Russian market, to those of the market of Western 
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Europe. Co-operation has had a decisive influence upon the development of 
new branches of agriculture, as for instance, in recent years, the breeding of 
bacon pigs. To this end it did not suffice to increase the breeding of pigs, 
but this had to be placed on a new basis and instead of the fat pigs the breeding 
of bacon pigs had to be developed in conformity with the requirements of the 
English market. 

The directions given by the co-operative slaughterhouses and the stimulus 
emanating from them penetrated to the most remote farms and in a short 
space of time brought about a thorough work of re-organisation. It should 
be mentioned that the State appeared as a supporter of co-operation only during 
the past decade, while previously co-operation was entirely supported by its 
members. 

In agricultural co-operation the importance of the societies which look for 
markets for agricultural products, whether in an unworked or worked state, 
is steadily rising. Hitherto the development of the societies engaged in the 
supply of distant markets has been most remarkable. The near future will de¬ 
cide whether the sale of agricultural products on the home market can also 
be organised on co-operative lines. 


MARKETING OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 

Proposals for Remedying the Situation of the Wool Growing industry in Australia 
and the Union of South Africa. 

For some time past the position of the wool industry has been a subject of 
vital concern in Australia, the premier wool producing and exporting country 
of the world, and in South Africa which stands third of the five leading wool ex¬ 
porting countries. In the remaining three of the five, viz., Argentina, Uruguay 
and New Zealand, although the pastoral situation undoubtedly gives rise to anxiety, 
there is a closer inter-organisation of wool and meat production, so’that advantage 
can be taken of market conditions for either product according to circumstances. 
In Australia the sheep runs, especially the larger runs that still prevail, are fre¬ 
quently organised for wool production only, while in South Africa the export 
of mutton and lamb has hardly passed beyond the experimental stage. 

In consequence in these two countries, possessing, Australia, 107 million 
and South Africa at a low estimate, 44 million sheep, the main problem is that 
of the wool grower and his failing fortunes. 

Briefly stated, the wool industry reached in 1932 its fourth successive 
year of selling at a loss. The drop in the high values that marked the post¬ 
war period began in 1924-25, and since that time the wool season o; 1927-28 has 
been the only one in which prices at the close of a selling year have been higher 
than at the opening, and since then they have fallen below cost of production. 
The discussion of possible remedies follows similar lines in Australia and the 
Union; in both legislative measures for regulation of markets have been or are 
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being proposed, while in both the growers are opposed to control and instead 
demand assistance by means of reduction of governmental charges, or, as it is 
expressed, of “ costs outside the fences. ” 

Before examining the various proposals, it may be useful to indicate the stat¬ 
istical position as regards production of wool, as well as the figures for price levels 
on the wool markets in recent years. 

The obtaining of accurate wool production statistics has been and still remains 
a matter of some considerable difficulty, and all figures must be regarded as approx¬ 
imate only. The following production figures are taken from a statement on the 
World Situation in Sheep and Wool prepared by the Division of Statistical and 
Historical Research of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture (i). It is explained that the figures shown for any 
year include wool shorn in the spring of the Northern Hemisphere and in the last 
few months of the same calendar year in the Southern Hemisphere. In fact, the 
Australian and the South African clips are always returned as from i July of a 
given year to 30 June of the following year, the preliminary estimates having 
been announced some six months earlier. 

According to the figures published in this statement, the total world pro¬ 
duction of wool for the year 1927, the year preceding the onset of the general 
economic crisis (excluding Russia and China and including the 1927-28 returns 
for the Southern Hemisphere), was 3,068 million pounds, while the figure reached 
for 1930 (1930-31 in the Southern Hemisphere) was 3,260 million pounds, showing 
an increase of production of some 192 million pounds, or about 6 per cent Con¬ 
sidering only the countries regularly reporting over the period, the figures 
are respectively 2,677.4 million pounds for 1927 and 2,847.5 million for 1930, 
showing an increase of 170 million pounds or nearly the same percentage. For 
most of these countries, however, returns are also shown for 1931, including the 
1931-32 preliminary estimates for Australia and South Africa. The total 1931 
production is accordingly stated as 2,913,353,000 pounds, but as, subsequently to 
publication of the statement, it proved that the Australian clip had been over¬ 
estimated by five million pounds and the South African by 29 millions, this figure 
must be subject to correction to this extent. On the other hand this production 
figure does not include the returns from a number of countries showing returns 
in previous years ranging from half a million up to 48 million lbs. (Italy), so 
that the total production for 1931 could not in the absence of these returns be 
stated with precision. Taking these corrections into account, however, a pro¬ 
bable approximation to the total would be 2,930,000,000 lbs, or an increase of 
253 million lbs. as compared with the total for 1927 

For the five leading wool exporting countries, all situated in the Southern 
Hemisphere, it will be useful to show the comparative approximate figures of 
production for the seasons 1927-28, 1930-31, and 1931-32 adding such preliminary 
estimates as are available for 1932-33. For purposes of comparison, the figures 
already given of world production are added below. 


(1) Foreign Crops and Markets, Vol. 24 Nos. 15 and 16. Washington D. C. 18 and .25 April 1932. 
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Production of Wool. 



1927-28 

1930-31 


1931-32 

1933-33 (est.J 


lbs 

lbs. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

Australia . 

828,0 *0,000 

So 1, 200,OOO 

60 

1)4 5,000,000 

961,000,000 

Argentiua . . . . 

* *6,000,000 

351,000,000 


* * *,000,000 


British vS Africa . . . 

2 7 *,000,000 

305,000,000 

(b) 

306,000,000 

301,000,000 

New Zealand .... 

2 2 8,1)00,000 

200,000,0c >0 


2 57,000,000 


Uruguay . 

T *1,000,000 

154,000,000 


I *0,000,000 


Totals for thei-e five 






countries. 

1,707,500,000 

I ,<137,200 000 

■ 

,97 T ,000,000 


Totals for all countries 






regularly reporting 

2.077, \ *0,000 

2,847,550,000 

(<) 

:,0 *0,000,000 


.V. /> The figures for South Africa are 

estimates basM oil 

exports, 

and include wool 

produced ill 


territories adjoining the 1'nion 

(a) Ptclinunary estimat** «)*>•> million lbs 

( b ) Puliminary estimate **5 millioti lbs 

(c) Subject to correction. 


It is clear from the above figures that there has been a very considerable 
increase in the world production of wool in the period under review. A statement 
was in fact lately made in an Australian periodical of high repute (1) that “ world 
production of wool is now (1932) over two million bales larger than five years 
ago. ” Taking the bale at 310 lbs., this would be equivalent to an increase of 
620 million lbs. since 1927, or a present world total of over 3,290,000,000 lbs.; 
this is however a general world estimate, not confined to the returns of countries 
tegularlv reporting. 

The major part of this world increase, whatever may be its exact figure, 
would seem to be attributable to the larger Australian clip, which for 1931-32 
show* an advance of 116,370,000 lbs over that of 1927-28, or approximately 
half the world increase. Over til’s period the South African increase was 33 
million and the New Zealand 29 million lbs ; on the other hand the South Amer¬ 
ican exporting countries show small decreases. Outside the five leading ex¬ 
porting countries the only two areas producing over 100 million lbs. annually, 
as shown in the statement of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, are the 
United States, and the United Kingdom taken together with the Irish Free 
State for this purpose. The United States production increased over the period 
from 289,910,000 lbs. in 1927 to 369,320,000 lbs. in 1931, or an increase of nearly 
80 million lbs.; the British and Irish production rose during the same years from 
118,540,000 lbs. to 122,000,000 lbs., or by about 3.5 million, the two preceding 
years having been marked by a slight decline in production. 

It will be sufficiently clear from these figures that this period of general 
crisis has been marked by a considerably increased world wool production to 
which the largest contributions have been made by Australia and the United 


(i; 7 In' Pastoral Review, Vol. X 1 JII, No. 2, Melbourne, Februaty 19$3, I,ea<ling article, p 131 
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States. Even under normal conditions, it seems improbable that consump¬ 
tion would have expanded sufficiently to keep prices up to the level prevail¬ 
ing before 1928. With a reduced consumer demand due in part to lowered 
purchasing power and the fall in general commodity prices the decline in wool 
prices would appear to have been inevitable. The following statement of prices 
of scoured wool ruling on the London market will serve to show the extent 
of this decline over the period under review The average prices of three dif¬ 
ferent classes of wool are shown for the successive periods of six months from 
July 1927 to June 1932. 

Average Prices of Scoured Wool at London Wool Sales Julv 1927 to June 1932 

(in pence per lb.) (1) 


Half vearly 

Merino 

Crossbreds 

Crossbreds 

periods 

pieces 

Tine fleeces 

Medium fleeces 


al . 

d . 

d . 

1027 Julv-December. 

I‘» 

44 


r <>28 Januarv-May. 

V ) 

41 *7 * 

30 

102 8 July-December. 

!«' V, 

-1 1 

28 7 , 

1020 Januarv-Mav . 

»- \ . 

V ) 

25 

1929 Julv-December. 

43 

29 

21 

1930 Jarman-May .. 

24 

22 »/ 3 

i'> 

1930 Jul\-December. 

22 1 q 

iS 

T 4 

19 D ’Januarv-May. 

19 

'<> 'li 

10 „/, 

1 in 1 Julv-December. 

ivs V, 

18 

0 =/< 

HH2 January-June (8 sales). 

10 7, 

18 

s V, 


The London wool sales are held in series of three weeks at a time, there 
being usually six series in any one year. In 1932 seven series were held. No 
sales are held in August and except in 1932 none were held in June. The above 
averages accordingly for the most part represent the prices ruling over three 
series of sales. The low average for Merino pieces, which in June 1032 fell even as 
low as 14 % d., seems to be an instance of inadequacy of the information conveyed 
by quoting the “ average ” price, which is of course merely a figure obtained by 
dividing the total proceeds of sales of a particular type of wool by the 
weight of all the different qualities and grades of that type, the lower qual¬ 
ities naturally accounting for most of the weight. On the other hand the 
practice of quoting " top ” prices applying only to relatively quite small lots 
of superfine wool is open to the objection that it gives an altogether exagger¬ 
ated idea of market values. 

With the opening of the 1932-33 season in September, prices of Merino 
wools became somewhat firmer, and this improvement has been on the whole 
well maintained, and extended to other good qualities of wool. It may be 
noted that the only countries producing Merino wools in any large quantities 

(1) Statement reproduced from the International Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics 1931-1932. 
Rome 1932. Page 620. 
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are Australia, South Africa, and the United States. In this last the production 
of Merino wool is not enough to meet the home consumption. Accordingly 
Australia and the Union of South Africa are the only exporters of Merino 
wool. The finer spinning qualities, or " counts ”, of Merino wool are produced 
with high yields in Australia only, since South Africa has admittedly neither 
the climate nor the pasture to produce the better qualities except at low 
yields from the grease. Moreover the South African clips are often too small 
to allow of classing being done strictly on spinning quality. The top prices 
obtained for Australian wool are, accordingly, not realisable for Union wools, 
but prices on a clean scoured basis for similar grades or types of wool arc practi¬ 
cally the same in both countries (1), the London sale prices being, of course, 
higher than prices on the markets in the country of origin. It may be added 
that there has been during the last few years a tendency to eliminate the very 
inferior wools from the markets. 

The position in regard to wool prices is well shown also by a comparison, 
based on the figures issued by the Australian National Council of Wool Sell¬ 
ing Brokers, between the average prices per lb. realised in the grease during 
the first half of each Australian wool sales season from 1928 to 1932. These 
averages are as follows : 

Average 
price per 11>. 
taking 
all grades. 


1928 July to December.17 5 V. 

1929 » '• . 15 5 ^. 

1930 » » . 8. 

1931 » » . 8.75V, 

10 $2 » '• . 8.50V. 


It will be noted that as between the three latter periods the differences are 
very small, and as these figures represent half-yearly averages of monthly varia¬ 
tions of comparatively small range, the inference is not unreasonable that a basis 
of value has been reached which can be accepted as a standard (2). The cost 
of production of wool is well above any such figure, and is reckoned at from is. 
to 14^. per lb., including interest charges on land. If such a basis of value has 
indeed been reached, it will become necessary to consider whether any reduction 
of costs is practicable, or whether the situation can be improved by the gradual 
elimination from the market of wools of very inferior grades or by other methods 
of market control. Even if the basis should prove eventually to be higher, 
as may perhaps be indicated by recent trends of market prices, cost reduction 
and elimination of quite inferior grades of wool from the market could hardly 
be otherwise than advantageous to the industry. 


(1) Previous to the abandonment of the gold standard by the Union Government in January 1933, 
the prices on the South African local markets naturally ruled lower than the Australian. 

(2) See 7 he Pastoral Review , Vol. XI,III, No. 1. Melbourne, January 1933, p. 59. 
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A brief review may now be given of the measures proposed directly or in¬ 
directly by the Union and the Commonwealth Governments respectively, or 
demanded by the growers in either country, for the remedying of the present 
disastrous situation. 

It a fact of some significance that, although the wool export, alike in 
Australia and in South Africa, is of premier importance to the national income 
- the wool export value in each case being even now at least one third of the 
total export values exclusive of gold - there has been up to the present no State 
regulation of the industry of any kind in Australia, and in the Union of South 
Africa it was only in 1930 that a semi-official Advisory Wool Council came into 
existence as a first step towards control or regulation. While in both countries 
regulation of a number of leading commodities has been established, the whole 
conduct of the wool industry has preserved, especially in Australia, its traditional 
and independent character (1). 


In 1929 the wool export from Union ports (which includes wool from adjoining 
territories) reached the largest figure so far on record of 286,878,000 lbs., but 
owing to the fall in prices the value realised was less by £2,330,000 (£14,521,000 
as compared with £16,851,000) than in the previous year. Such a fall in growers' 
return naturally gave rise to anxiety; moreover it had for some time been recog¬ 
nised that .South African wool, although of high quality, tended to suffer in 
competition with Australian owing to a certain want of uniformity in classing, and 
the introduction of better classing methods was being urged. A representative 
Conference of wool growers meeting at Bloemfontein in September 1929 decided 
to request the Government to institute an export levy on wool for the benefit 
of the industry. Accordingly, a levy of 15. per bale, involving a system of in¬ 
spection at the ports, was instituted as from 1 January 1930, the proceeds to be 
devoted to research work, organisation of growers, propaganda and other activ¬ 
ities for advancement of the industry. The Conference had also recommended, 
as the best means of ensuring satisfactory administration of the levy fund, the 
appointment of a Wool Council, advising to the Minister of Agriculture. This 
body was formed early in the year with the Secretary of Agriculture as Chairman, 
the members being the president of the National Wool Growers' Association, 
representatives of the Agricultural Unions of the four provinces and two others 
representing the unorganised growers of the Union, an official of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture acting as secretary. The duties of the Council were defined 
as those of advising on the application of the levy fund and generally on the 
problems of the industry. 

The first meeting of the Wool Council was held in April 1930 and a committee 
was appointed to investigate and advise in respect of conditions of marketing 


(1) Details of the methods of wool marketing in Australia and South Africa will be found in an article 
by A. Frobisher entitled The World’s Wool Markets appearing in the International Review of Agri¬ 
culture, Part. II. Nos. 10 and 11, 1929. 



in the Union* The Committee pronounced strongly in favour of the system 
of auction sales as already in use at the four ports rather than sales by private 
treaty, recommending that all wool be offered for sale by public auction at least 
once, and that the Wool Council should issue “ an authoritative recommendation 
to wool producers to support sales by public auction, by instructing their broker 
to sell their wool by that system. " Other recommendations made by the Com¬ 
mittee dealt with the keeping of records of wool offered for sale and of sale transac¬ 
tions, whether by public auction or private treaty, with the desirability of extension 
of the selling season and with registration of brokers. 

It is in fact usually considered in countries where a system of public auction 
sales exists that sales of wool by private treaty without offering for auction, 
or " country sales. ” tend to injure the demand. The practice also militates 
against the adoption of improved methods of classing and packing, which are 
essential for wool offered for sale by public auction. Moreover, the growler who 
sells privately without first offering for auction may well find that he might have 
realised a considerably higher price at auction. On the other hand, if offered, 
properly graded, and then withdrawn on account of low bidding, a better price 
may subsequently be obtained by private negotiation. Such withdrawal, unde/ 
reserve, was recognised by the Committee as entirely admissible. 

The continued fall in wool prices during the first half of the 1930-31 season 
led to a proposal, initiated by the Durban brokers, to suspend sales and regulate 
offerings. At a conference held at Port Elizabeth early in December a short 
suspension was agreed on to be followed by rationing of sales beginning from 
5 January 1931 at the four ports with limits as follows : Port Elizabeth, East 
London and Durban, 7,000 bales per week ; Cape Town, 1,500 bales per week. 
An endeavour was also made to impose a scale of minimum reserves, under which 
wool should not be sold. The rise of prices in February and March 1931 made 
the rationing of sales unsatisfactory to those concerned, and the scheme was 
withdrawn, although against the opinion of the Wool Council. On representations 
made by the Council, however, the rationing machinery was kept available so 
that in the event of any setback in prices it could be made to function again 
without delay. 

Closer organisation among wool growers was also among the objectives of 
the Wool Council. At the time of its appointment in 1930, there were two lead¬ 
ing co-operative wool producers’ associations in the Union, the National Wool 
Growers' Association, known as the N. W. G. A. and originally confined to the 
Orange Free State, and the Farmers’ Co-operative Wool and Produce Union, 
known as the F. C. U., a flourishing organisation with branches at Port Eliza¬ 
beth, Durban and Cape Town, as well as a large warehouse at East London. 
There were also in existence a number of smaller co-operative associations, and 
the proposal urged by the Wool Council was the incorporation of these in the 
N* W. G. A. Actually it proved that this latter body had to undergo re-organ - 
isation and readjustment of its monetary affairs, and it was not till April 
1932 that it was able to make a new start, with an additional 2,000 members, and 
a grant of £4,000 from the Wool Council. This grant is largely utilised for 
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provision of instruction in wool classing, etc. In fact both this Association 
and the Farmers’ Co-operative Wool Union endeavour to educate wool farmers 
in the business of wool production and its proper classing and sorting. The 
F. C. U. is definitely a co-operative selling organisation and handles some 50 
per cent, of the Union clip, charging rates lower than the ordinary brokers' 
charges. There is undoubtedly a strong link between the Wool Council and 
the N. W. G. A., while the F. C. U. stands apart and has lately assumed an atti¬ 
tude of criticism. 

The Wool Council established in 1931 a Wool Information Bureau and at 
the British Empire Wool Conference held in Melbourne in June 1931 (1), the 
supply of information by weekly cable from the Australian Woolgrowers Coun¬ 
cil to the South African Wool Council was definitely agreed. In fact recogni¬ 
tion of the advantages to be gained by consultation and exchange of informa¬ 
tion in the common interests of the wool countries is among the most valuable 
aspects of the work of the Wool Council 

On the abandonment of the gold standard by Great Britain in October 
1931, and the subsequent decision of the Union Government to retain the gold 
basis, exporters of any South African commodities to the United Kingdom 
or to other countries also “ off gold " found themselves obliged to take prices 
which in South African currency stood at disastrous figures. The Government 
found itself compelled to come to the assistance of producers by the issue in 
December 1931 of regulations for the payment of subsidies on most of the 
Union exports. On wool exported or sold for export, the rate ultimately fixed 
for the subsidy payment was 25 per cent, on the proceeds of the first sale, the 
benefit of the subsidy applying to any sales made on or after 1 July 1931. As 
a further measure* of relief the Wool Council suspended the wool levy for a 
year as from 1 February 1932. It may here be added that although the basis 
of the wool subsidy payments was modified subsequently to the abandonment 
of the gold standard by the Union Government during the first week of 1933, 
the wool exporter is still receiving a subsidy of id. per lb. 

It has already been stated that the formation of the Wool Council in 1930 
had been regarded as the first step towards compulsory regulation of the industry. 
It was however not until September 1932 that any formal move was taken to¬ 
wards the introduction of legislation for marketing control, although on various 
occasions discussions had been held between the representatives of the Wool 
Council and those of the selling trade. The wool brokers in fact constitute a 
very important group in South Africa, and it is a fact of some significance that 
whereas in Australia 29 brokers handle three million bales of wool, in South 
Africa the export of about one million bales employs 67 brokers. The Wool 
Council had undertaken not to prosecute a public campaign among wool grow¬ 
ers without first consulting the brokers, and expressed anxiety to secure the 
collaboration of the wool selling trade. However at a meeting held in August 


(1) The Report of this Conference is summarised in the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
ami Sociology , November 1931, pp. 361-363* 
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1932, the delegates of the selling trade finally declared themselves opposed to 
legislative measures, and accordingly the Wool Council decided in September 
to submit its proposals to the wool growers with a view to obtaining some assur¬ 
ance of their support before approaching the Government to ask for legisla¬ 
tion. 

The proposals of the draft Bill included: the statutory establishment of 
the Wool Council; the establishment and registration of the wool brokers as¬ 
sociations; the setting up of a National Wool Committee to consist of the Chair¬ 
man and members of the Wool Council together with five representatives of 
the brokers, such Committee to have the initiative in any matter affecting the 
control of the wool clip as well as of wool marketing. The National Wool 
Committee, or strictly the Governor-General, acting on the advice of the Com¬ 
mittee, may thus make regulations prescribing: the quantity and description 
of wool which may be offered at any place or places at any time or during any 
period as determined; the method or methods under which the sale of wool in 
the Union shall be conducted; the conditions regulating the operations of wool 
brokers; the nature and form of statistical data and information regarding stocks, 
market prices, etc., which it shall be compulsory for sellers and buyers of wool 
to supply for publication or for use in the general interests of the industry. As 
regards these proposed powers of the National Committee, the Council indicated 
that it was prepared to consider any reasonable modifications. The publica¬ 
tion of these proposals elicited in October a statement of views from the South 
African Wool and Mohair Brokers Association, the principal brokers' organ¬ 
isation. The purport of this statement was to urge the wool grower to support 
the formation of a National Committee consisting of an equal number (eight 
of each) of farmers and brokers, and to require a two-thirds majority of this 
body for recommendation of any legislation. On the other hand the executive 
of the National Wool Growers'Associaticu in September had accepted the draft 
measure unanimously and urged its branches to interest themselves actively 
in the promotion of the Bill, and the South African Agricultural Union at its 
annual meeting at end of October followed suit by recommending the Gov¬ 
ernment to introduce legislation on the lines proposed by the Wool Council. 
The brokers however issued a further circular which appears to have influenced 
opinion among wool producers, and a very considerable divergence of view 
was voiced throughout the Union. 

In view of the difficulty of assessing the opinion of wool growers, from the 
resolutions passed at meetings of very varying size in different parts of the 
country, and attended in many cases by persons who were not wool growers, 
the Wool Council decided at their meeting in February 1933 to refer the matter 
first to the congresses of the four provincial wool growers' associations, and then 
to the National Wool Growers' Association, the executive of which had already, 
in September 1932, accepted the Wool Council's proposals. The resolutions 
passed at these congresses are to be taken into consideration before submitting 
the measure to the Minister of Agriculture. As the Wool Council has so far no 
statutory powers and is a purely advisory body, this was generally felt to be the 
right procedure. 
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The first of the congresses (i), that of the Cape Province association was to be 
held on April 12, and as the opposition appeared from the separate meetings to be 
particularly strong in this province, the result of this meeting is considered likely 
to be critical. On the other hand the Transvaal and Orange Free State growers 
appear on the whole to be in favour of the measure. It is the contention of 
the brokers that the views of the wool growers have been already sufficiently 
ascertained from the meetings that have been held and that it is clear that the 
majority are against the proposals. 


It has been the generally accepted view that the highly organised and com¬ 
pletely self-governed Australian system of marketing wool through brokers on 
central markets is on the whole satisfactory to growers and adequately protects 
their interests. The organisation is undoubtedly remarkable; the handling of 
some three million or more bales of wool during the season at the different ports, 
the magnificent stores and show floors where the admirably prepared wool is 
handled and displayed, the careful attention and expert services rendered to 
clients, and finally the attendance of buyers from Great Britain, France, Germany 
J apan and other countries of the Northern Hemisphere, all create an impression 
which is striking if not unique among the world markets. There have however 
recently been indications that it is felt that the overhead charges of such a mar¬ 
keting system may be too high, and may possibly constitute one of the factors 
swelling growers 1 2 costs, and adding to the difficulties of the situation caused by 
the fall in prices. 

It was the pressure of these difficulties taken as a whole that led in August 
1932 to the request made by the Chairman of the Australian Woolgrowers' 
Council for the appointment of a Wool Inquiry Committee which was followed 
by a decision of the Federal Cabinet to bold such an enquiry. A representa¬ 
tive Committee was accordingly appointed. 

The report of this Federal Wool Inquiry Committee was published late in 
November of the same year. Its findings in relation to costs, including those 
incurred after the wool leaves the stations, mainly restate the facts and argu¬ 
ments that have been repeatedly adduced by growers. Briefly the Inquiry 
showed that average typical costs of representative growers under present good 
season conditions (1) may be reckoned as follows per lb. of wool: 


d . 

Working expenses, excluding all interest.6 3 / 4 per lb. 

Annual maintenance and average drought expenses.1 3 / 4 » » 

Cost at sheep stations, excluding all interest.8 */* » » 

Rail freight and brokers' charges .1 » » 

Average cost when sold. 9 t /a » » 


(1) At this meeting a recommendaUon was passed that, in view of the opposition of a large 
percentage of growers, the Bill should be postponed for one year to allow of further discussion. A 
similar resoluUon was passed by the Natal Wool Growers Congress. 

(2) The evidence was taken from all the States of the Commonwealth and covers 668 properties 
carrying 8,000,000 sheep. 
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Interest actually paid, and, attributable to wool only, averages I * f A d . per 
lb. of wool. Such payments, however, are made at the expense of maintenance 
(upkeep, repairs etc.), and in other cases interest is not being paid. Interest 
calculated at 5 per cent., on the value of land required to run (i. e. f pasture)* 
a sheep, viz., £3 per acre, is 4 Y > d . per lb. of wool. At this figure total wool 
costs must average not less than 14 d. per lb. of wool at the point of sale 
allot&ing nothing for management or for the special risks of the industry. 

As regards " working costs ” it was shown that reduction, amounting to 25 
and even 33 per cent., had been effected in shearers’ and station hands’ wages. 
The report urges that the lowest possible interest rates on borrowed capital 
should be charged to the wool industry and that the Federal land tax on wool 
producing properties (1) should be substantially reduced if not abolished or at 
least suspended In this connection it should be noted that the Committee is 
convinced that neither over-capitalisation nor high land values have had any 
material effect in causing the crisis in the industry As regards other costs 
“ outside fences ”, a strong recommendation is made for reduction of rail freights. 
The railways are State-owned, and the Committee recommend that the example 
of Western Australia in reducing wool rates by 30 per cent., should be fol¬ 
lowed. Reductions are also recommended in handling and selling charges. 

The crucial question of marketing control is approached by the Commit¬ 
tee with the following preface: “ The present system of directing the sale of 
the clip is substantially sound, but in view of the Committee’s conclusion that 
the present price of wool does not meet the cost of production nor enable the 
growers to maintain their properties, meet interest charges or obtain any profit 
from their operations,vit is considered that the present critical position war¬ 
rants the establishment of special executive machinery for speedy action. ” 

The recommendation accordingly follows that : 

(a) a Commonwealth Wool Rxecu ive be constituted by the Australian 
Woolgrowers’ Council (after a new election of its personnel), ttiis Wool Execu¬ 
tive to include one growers’ representative from each State and the Chairman 
of the Council, together with two representatives of the National Council of 
Wool-selling Brokers; 

(&) the Commonwealth Government take to itself power to prohibit the 
export of wool, except on conditions of minumum reserve price or otherwise 
as may be prescribed, provided that this power shall be exercised only at 
the request of the Commonwealth Wool Executive. 

It will be noted that in comparing the above recommendations with the 
proposals put forward by the Wool Council of South Africa, in the first place 
the South African allocation of seats for the brokers is much larger, but on the 
other hand the proposed South African National Wool Committee would have 

(1) The effect of the Federal I/ind tax, according to evidence given in February 1933 before 
the Royal Commission on Taxation, has been to impose a charge ranging from 10s. 3 d. per bale of 
wool produced on a 3000 sheep property to £4. 4s. a bale on a 50 000 sheep property. The average 
price of wool per bale for the last three years has been about £11. In November last a reduction 
in the Federal L,and Tax was announced amounting to one third of existing rates. 
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greater power to interfere with the operations of brokers. In the second place, 
the Australian proposal specifically includes the assumption by the Government 
of power to prohibit the export of wool sold under conditions not approved by 
the advisory executive, whereas the Union scheme aims merely at regulating the 
times and places of sales, the quantities and descriptions of wool to be offered, 
methods and conditions of sales, etc. 

It is of interest that the Australian Wool Enquiry Committee also gave con¬ 
sideration to the alternatives of a loan to wool growers until prices recover and 
of a bounty in some form, but rejected both. 

It is probably to be regarded as an indication of the highly conservative 
attitude of the industry in Australia, that whereas in South Africa, as has been 
seen, the proposal for a National Wool Committee has met with considerable, 
although by no means unanimous, support from the growers, in Australia the 
councils of the two leading associations of pastoralists, the Graziers' Federal 
Council and the Australian Woolgrowers’ Council, led the way in January 1933 
by passing resolutions opposing the formation of a wool executive committee 
as proposed in the report of the Inquiry Committee. These important bodies 
also expressed definite opposition to any assumption of powers by the Com¬ 
monwealth Government to prohibit, even if only on the recommendation of 
the proposed wool executive, the export of wool below a minimum reserve price. 
The Chairman of the Australian Woolgrowers' Council further stated that the 
original idea in calling for an inquiry was that a small executive should be 
appointed, representing but not superseding both growers and brokers. 

In both countries the brokers, or the selling trade, present an absolutely 
united front in opposition to the proposals. 

In spite of the undoubted strength of this opposition to measures of market 
control or regulation, there is among the more far-sighted of those engaged in 
the industry a distinct tendency to recognise that the interests of Australian and 
South African wool growers are in many respects identical, and that concerted 
action might be advisedly taken for regulation of sales, especially of Merino 
wool, for which product the two countries together hold a veritable world 
monopolv 

C. H. 

Measures taken for the Improvement of the Live stock and Meat Industry 

in Australia and in the Union of South Africa. 

The conditions of the meat industry in South Africa have certain features 
in common with those of the more fully developed industry in Australia; and in 
both countries there is at present much discussion of proposals for a better organ¬ 
isation of the meat export trade. A comparative statement of some of the 
problems in regard to the industry in these two countries may accordingly not 
be out of place. 

Australia and the Union of South Africa are alike in having tracts of territory, 
very large relatively to the total inhabitable area in each case, suitable for live 
stock farming, and moreover from the prevailing semi-arid conditions suitable 
only for this type of farming. It is therefore in no way surprising that these 
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countries should become exporters of live stock products. In the world trade 
in wool, Australia and South Africa are of premier importance, and both hold 
an important position in the export of hides and skins. The development of 
the overseas trade in meat encountered naturally far more difficult problems 
of transport, and at the present time it cannot be said even for Australia that a 
leading position is occupied, while in South Africa a beginning only may so far 
be noted, together with an extraordinary determination alike on the part of the 
Government and of the interests concerned to build up a successful export trade. 

The figures of the world trade in meat (excluding pig products) during the 
years 1930 to 1932, showing Australia and South Africa in comparison with the 
South American countries and New Zealand in this respect, will serve to illustrate 
the position. 

As the New Zealand beef export figures are comparatively very small, and 
in South Africa lamb and mutton exports are only just beginning to be developed, 
returns relating to these exports are not included in the following tables. 

It will be convenient to show the exports directed to the United Kingdom 
separately from those directed elsewhere. The returns are shown in each case 
for the calendar year, except for Australia where the returns are for the 
twelvemonths ending 30 June of the corresponding year. 


Exports of Beef for years 1930 to 1932 (quarters of beef). 


1 

South American countries 
(viz Argentina mamlv but 
incl Uruguay and Brazil) 

Australia 

South Africa including sup¬ 
plies from S. Rhodesia, 

S W Africa and other ad¬ 
joining territories export- 
j ed through Union ports, 

[ to United Kingdom and 
to Ital\ 11) 

To U. K. 

To other ports 

, 

To U. K. 

To other ports 

1930 .... 

6,132,879 

1,42 *,ooo 

539.566 

586,758 

25 7.625 

1931. 

5.922,456 

882,000 

656,485 

420,297 

11*7,400 

1932. 

5,446,852 

550,000 

; 50,122 

289,949 | 

118, 300 (2) 


N. 13 . — ouarters of beef are graded according to whether the weight is over or under 150 lbs. 


Exports of Mutton 1930-32 (carcases). 



South American 
countries (incl Patagonia) 

Australia 

New Zealand 

To U. K. 

To other ports 

To U. K. 

To other ports 

To U. K. 

To other ports 

19 30 . 

1,909,104 

2 1 7,000 

i 

632.5I4 

147,460 

2,557>^6 

3.987 

1931 • • • 

* 275,136 

257.OOO 

719,341 

100,207 

2,276,084 

negligible 

1932 • . . 

1,080,34 T 

9(1,000 

1,168,700 

i° 8,955 

2 . 830,754 

” 


(1) Under the Italian Army Meat Contract. 

(2) The diminution in the S. African export figures for 1931 and 1932 is largely due to the 
prevalence during a part of the period of foot and mouth disease in sonic areas of S. Rhodesia, 
with consequent embargo on movement of slaughter cattle and export of meat. 










Exports of Lamb 1930-32 (carcases). 



South American 
countries (incl. Patagonia) 

Australia 

New Zealand 


To U. K. 

To other ports 

To U. K. 

To other ports 

i 

To U. K. 

To other ports 

1930. 

4.945.920 

nil 

1.964,937 

148,104 

7,146,146 

10,123 

1931. 

5.377.625 

„ 

2,054,813 

53.888 

8,192,529 

823 

193 2 . 

4,405,882 


3.203,654 

50,921 

8,455.029 

560 


For the purposes of this note, exports of canned beef, meat extracts, etc., 
are not taken into consideration, although the great importance of these products 
for the economy of the meat trade is recognised to the full in the South American 
countries, and to a less extent in Australia. 

It may be added that the Australian beef supplies come mainly from Queens¬ 
land and the Northern Territory. New South Wales and Victoria account for 
more than two-thirds of the lamb and mutton supplies to the United Kingdom 
from Australia. 

From the above tables it will be seen that Australia is greatly out-distanced 
in beef exports by the South American countries, and that, although the Austra¬ 
lian mutton exports of 1932 show a slight excess over those of South America, 
the New Zealand mutton export is more than double of either. The Australian 
lamb exports begin to approach the South American figure, but are again far 
outstripped by the enormous lamb export from New Zealand, where climatic 
conditions are much more favourable for fat lamb production. The South Afri¬ 
can figures are at present relatively insignificant, and the question is almost 
entirely one of possible future developments, in view of which organisation is 
being attempted. 

In establishing any comparisons, it has to be kept in mind that the South 
American shipments include a large proportion of chilled meat, while those from 
New Zealand, Australia and South Africa are essentially of frozen meat, the export 
of chilled meat from these countries being so far scarcely more than experimental. 
Meat which has been chilled, i. e., subjected under special conditions to a low 
temperature gradually reduced over a period of 48 hours or so to just below the 
freezing point of water, tends to preserve the appearance and flavour of fresh 
meat to a degree not attainable with the process of simple freezing, and hence 
is in greater demand and commands higher prices. It is this superiority in the 
product as well as the regularity and size of shipments that gives the lead on 
the international markets to the South American exporters of beef. The chilling 
process involves a much improved and scientific technique and also a higher 
expenditure on plant, and it is only in recent years that its introduction into 
Australia and South Africa has been attempted, as in neither country is the cap¬ 
ital invested in the industry large as compared with that at the disposal of the 
South American “ packing ” firms or companies. It is now recognised that the 
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development of the export of chilled meat is of great importance to both coun¬ 
tries. So far greater experimental success has been achieved in South Africa, and 
small regular shipments of chilled meat from certain ports are now contemplated. 
From Australia the length of the overseas journey is undoubtedly a severe test, 
and the stage of experimental shipments is hardly yet successfully passed. 

Although this is not the place for any full statement or discussion of the 
meat agreements reached by the Imperial Economic Conference at Ottawa in 1932, 
some reference to the effect of the meat agreement in restricting Australian meat 
exports during 1933 cannot be avoided, and may serve to throw light upon the 
general problem of regulation of shipments. Such regulation is part of the pro¬ 
gramme of the proposed Australian Meat Export Council of which an account 
will be given later. 

The outstanding fact influencing the formulation of the Ottawa meat agree¬ 
ment was that production of meat has overtaken the effective demand , partly in 
consequence of changes in dietary, partly for other reasons connected with the 
economic crisis. There was also the fact that largely owing to the closing of 
European markets, Great Britain had become the only remaining worth while 
market for imported meat. As a result the British market had become overloaded, 
there was a very large accumulation of frozen meat in cold store in Great Britain, 
and in consequence an almost unprecedentlv low level of prices. 

The remedy proposed by the Ottawa agreement to the situation was the 
restriction not only of foreign (1. e. t South American) meat shipments but also 
of Dominion meat shipments during the calendar year 1933. 

As regards Australia the Commonwealth Government undertook by the 
terms of the settlement : 

(1) to use its best endeavours to limit the export of frozen beef to the 
United Kingdom during 1933 to an amount exceeding the exports during the 
season 1931-32 by not more than 10 per cent. ; 

(2) that the export of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom during 
1933 will not exceed the quantity imported from Australia by the United Kingdom 
during the peak year 1931-32. 

The limitation of " foreign ” or South American supplies included a limitation 
of chilled beef imports into the United Kingdom to the total volume of the year 
ended 30 June 1932, the lowest level since 1925, and a progressive restriction 
over a period of 18 months of imports of foreign frozen beef, mutton and lamb. 

It was originally intended that all restrictions should begin from 1 January 
1933, but in view of the serious accumulation of meat in cold store and afloat it 
was later felt necessary to limit also shipments in November and December 1932, 
alike foreign and Dominion, The result was a rise of wholesale meat prices in 
Great Britain, followed at once by an advance in Australia of fat stock values, 
and consequently an extension up to nearly the end of December of lamb slaugh¬ 
terings which usually decline after October. Since the Australian mutton 
and lamb exports had been limited by agreement in November and December 
to 90 per cent, of the shipments for the corresponding months of 1931, the result 
was an exceptionally heavy carry forward of lamb and mutton into 1933. In fact 
the stocks of lamb and mutton in cold store in Australia, including meat loaded 
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on vessels not yet sailed on 31 December, amounted to some 1,170,000 carcases. 
Now by agreement the exports of lamb and mutton to the United Kingdom for 
1933 are not to exceed the total for the season 1931-32, i. e., 4,372,000 carcases, 
of which this heavy carry over alone represents nearly 25 per cent. On the other 
hand Australian exporters have to face the fact that the larger proportion of 
the year’s shipments naturally fall in the months from August to December, 
i. e ., following on the new season, and it is essential to the industry to protect 
the interests of graziers already breeding lambs for the export of those months. 
Accordingly the Federal Government, after consultation with meat exporters 
and pastoral interests, took the immediate step in January of issuing instruc¬ 
tions that clearances of mutton and lamb to the United Kingdom during the 
three months ending 31 March should not exceed 900,000 carcases, and followed 
this before the end of March by a similar restriction for the second quarter of 
the year. Deducting this export of 1,800,000 carcases from the year's quota of 
4,372,000, a total of 2,572,000 is thus left which may not be exceeded during the 
second six months of the year. This is actually some 200,000 carcases less than 
the quantity shipped to the United Kingdom between 1 July and 31 December 
1932 a quantity that would have been larger still, if it had not been for the 
November-December restrictions imposed. It seems not impossible that the 
final result will be another heavy carry-over of mutton and lamb into 1934. 

It will be seen that there is thus a strict programme of regulation of meat 
shipments, so far as the United Kingdom is concerned, in force in Australia for 
1933. As regards the actual machinery, allocations of the various proportions 
of the whole quota as well as of the three-monthly quantities have been made 
for each State, New South Wales and Victoria leading (38 and 50 per cent, respec¬ 
tively). These State allocations are again divided between individual shippers 
or factories on a defined basis. 

The value of the meat export of Australia is smaller than the values of 
the other leading export commodities, viz. wool, wheat and dairy produce, 
these three taken together in fact accounting for some 70 per cent, of the Aus¬ 
tralian export values. On the other hand, as with the dairy produce, a large pro¬ 
portion of the meat grown is consumed within the country. The per capita 
consumption of meat in Australia is decidedly in excess of that in Great Britain 
or in the United States, and has been reckoned at a little over 200 lbs. per 
head, of which 17 lbs. only represents pork products. Approximately the con¬ 
sumption of beef, mutton and lamb may be regarded as from four to five times 
as much as the export surplus, or in other words from 80 to 84 per cent, of the 
total annual production of meat is consumed by the population of Australia. 
The importance of the meat industry for the country would thus appear to be 
based as much on the internal demand as on the export trade. It is however 
the development and prosperity of the export trade that form the main object 
of the proposals for organisation. 

The subject is not a new one in Australia. From 1922 to 1926 an Australian 
Meat Council was in existence, with the functions of general promotion of the indus¬ 
try especially in respect to the overseas trade, representation of the interests of 
graziers to shipping companies, etc. It was definitely a producers’ organisation 
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and was financed by advances from the Federal Government which were to 
be repaid out the proceeds of levies imposed by legislation on stockowners in 
the various States. This legislation was passed by Victoria, South and Western 
Australia, and in New South Wales and Queensland was made conditional on a 
periodical poll of graziers which in both States in 1926 gave unfavourable results. 
The Council further alienated the graziers by proposals for the formation of a 
meat export central board. It was accordingly wound up in July 1926 and 
although in the same year proposals were brought forward for the establishment, 
as advisory bodies only, of an Australian Meat Board as well as of State Meat 
Boards, there proved to be no support for the formation of a central body. 

From 1930 onwards the need for closer organisation was increasingly real¬ 
ised, although the initiation of any effective measures with this object seems to 
have been impeded especially in New South Wales by some considerable con¬ 
flict of interests between graziers, the slaughtering industry and the meat 
exporters. The first move towards concerted action was due to the initiative of 
the Graziers’ Federal Council, which early in 1932 called on the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment to summon a Conference to consider the possibility of organising the 
industry in Australia. This Conference met in Melbourne at the end of June 
and was attended by delegates from the State Graziers’ Associations, the 
Queensland Cattle Growers’ Association, the Meat Kxporters’ Associations, the 
South Australian Meat Board and the New South Wales and Queensland Meat 
Industry Boards. The main subject under discussion was the establishment of 
a Federal Meat Control Board, such as exists in New' Zealand; the functions 
contemplated being those of encouraging improved grading and better methods 
of transport, handling and treatment, and of conducting propaganda for 
increased and improved production. No conclusion was then reached other than 
the appointment of State Committees to consider further the advisability of 
establishing such a Board, with power to report to the Federal Government. 
In the meantime the outcome of the Ottawa Conference, although not so definitely 
advantageous to the Australian meat export trade as had been anticipated in 
some quarters, at least involved a distinct assertion of the position of Australia 
in the United Kingdom trade, and is undoubtedly proving a stimulus to improved 
organisation and orderly marketing. In January 1933 the Federal Minister 
of Commerce summoned a further Conference to which the producers were 
invited in the proportion of 11 to 5 meat exporters, as follows: New South 
Wales, three growers and two proprietary meat exporters; Victoria, three growers 
and two exporters, one proprietary and one co-operative; Queensland, two 
growers and one proprietary meat exporter; South Australia and Western Aus¬ 
tralia, each two growers; Northern Territory one grower. The representation 
of the exporters was subsequently slightly increased. 

It should be noted that, although all parties concerned have become 
agreed on the need for organisation of the meat export trade, there has been 
all along a decided opposition, mainly on the side of the exporters but also 
from a section of the graziers, to the idea of establishing a body with actual powers 
of control of overseas marketing or even of regulation of shipments. This oppos- 
tion had been evident at the Conference of July 1932, and was among the reasons 
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that led to the referring back of the proposals to State Committees. The same 
marked divergence of view was apparent at the Conference of January 1933. 
The resolution was brought forward by the President of the Graziers' Association 
of New South Wales, who had represented the Australian graziers at the Ottawa 
Conference, and may be quoted in full: 

“ That, as the present wholesale prices of meat are at a level which has 
created a grave depression in the live stock industry, and which if continued is 
likely to bring about a serious decline in production and serious injury to the 
meat trade, it is essential that steps be taken for a improved price situation and 
a more orderly marketing of supplies, to which end it is imperative in the interests 
of the meat trade as a whole that an Australian Meat Export Council be created, 
having, inter alia, the following powers :— 

(a) to fix and enforce standards for the grading of meat intended for export; 

(b) to regulate the shipping of meat; 

(c) to popularise Australian meat products overseas by advertising or 
other means. 

(d) to create agencies overseas and in Australian States; 

(e) to assist in the development of canning or processing of meat; 

(/) to borrow money and to make advances; 

(g) to impose a levy on all meat exported from Australia, not exceeding 
maximum charges to be prescribed by regulation; 

(h) to do all things necessary for building up and expanding the export 
of meat and meat products. '* 

As regards the grading question, the proposer of the motion had recently 
reported to his Association the result of some observations made in England, 
showing that Australian export trade was suffering from the multiplication of 
brands, the faulty grading of lambs, and in particular the shipping of P summer " 
lambs, or lambs produced late in the season and of inferior quality owing to the 
heat and absence of green feed. 

The powers given are undoubtedly wide, and those relating to regulation 
of shipments were in particular certain to be challenged in some quarters; and in 
fact objections have already been raised. 

It is significant of the difference of opinion prevailing that a clause giving 
the Council power also ‘! to supervise and lay down regulations for the sale and 
marketing of meat overseas '' was included in the original draft, but was removed, 
owing to strong representations made by some among the producers' represent¬ 
atives, before submission to the meeting. By inadvertence, however, the clause 
appeared in the reports of the proceedings in the daily press, so that an explan¬ 
atory statement became necessary. 

On the suggestion of the Chief Executive Officer of the Australian Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research, the resolution was amended to include power 
to deal with production and preservation from the point of view of scientific 
research. In addition, after a long discussion the proposer agreed to insert the 
words “ entirely free from political or Governmnent control " after the words 
0 Australian Meat Export Council. " The resolution in this form was agreed to 
by 19 votes to 6, the dissentients representing proprietary meat exporters. 
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It may be noted that one of the difficulties in the way of organisation has 
been a want of agreement on the means of financing any proposed body. The 
general principle of a lev}’’ had however been adopted by the General Council of 
the Graziers 1 Association of New South Wales at a meeting towards the end of 
1932, a decision which probably tended to influence general opinion on the matter. 

Voluntary organisation of the industry having been thus agreed upon, it 
remained to draw up the constitution of the proposed Council. Briefly the con¬ 
stitution was approved by the delegates on the following lines. 

In the first place a poll of producers is to be taken to determine whether the 
establishment of a council is desirable; the number of stock entitling a producer 
to a vote being 300 sheep, 100 cattle or too pigs. (The proposal was at first for 
500 sheep, but the representative of the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association of 
New South Wales was influential in effecting reduction in the interests of the 
small producer). 

The Australian Meat Export Council is to be a statutory body consisting 
of 16 members as follows: one nominee of the Federal Government; ten nominees 
of producers, viz. two from each of the States of Queensland, New r South Wales 
and Victoria, and one from each of the States of South Australia, Western Aus¬ 
tralia, Tasmania and one from Northern Australia; five nominees of exporters, 
viz. one member from each of the three principal meat-exporting States as above, 
one to represent the remaining States, and one to represent co-operative meat¬ 
exporting companies. Naturally the nomination of members will take place 
through the various accredited State organisations of primary producers or of 
meat exporters respectively. The Chairman is to be an elected producers' repre¬ 
sentative and to have a casting vote in addition to his own vote. Members are 
to hold office for tw r o years and to be eligible for re-election. The maximum 
rates for levies were also fixed provisionally at one penny per quarter of frozen 
or chilled beef, and one penny per carcase of mutton, lamb, veal or pork. 

It wall be evident that in Australia the producers are now’ definitely asserting 
their interests in respect of the meat industry, as w r ell as their prior claim to repre¬ 
sentation on the controlling organisation. 

It has been stated that in South Africa a beginning only can be noted of de¬ 
velopment and organisation of the meat export trade. In view of the fact that 
for some time past the head of cattle owned by Europeans and natives in the 
Union have been more than ten million and since 1929 have exceeded 10,500,000, 
(as compared with 11,700,000 in Australia) the quantities of beef and beef products 
are extraordinarily small. There has in fact been a somewhat tardy recognition 
of the possibilities in respect of this branch of the live stock industry. The tradi¬ 
tion of the country favoured the production of a hardy type of cattle suitable 
for traction and transport and able to utilise the natural rough pasturage of semi- 
arid regions. Although there has been a more or less continuous introduction 
of improved Dutch or English breeds, largely for dairy purposes, provision of 
the necessary supplementary feedstuffs has not kept pace, and indeed climatic con¬ 
ditions in many areas make the production of forage crops and the improvement 
of pastures undertakings of great difficulty. Soil deficiencies also exist tending 
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to under-development and even to disease among livestock. In addition, with a 
European population that long remained below two million, the demand for 
prime or even good beef was limited, whereas the farmer could always rely on 
the internal market for maize, the staple food of the six million or so of the native 
population and largely consumed also by the Europeans. 

About 1928 or rather earlier a few far-sighted agriculturalists began to urge 
that combined efforts should be made for the development of a beef cattle industry 
in the Union with a view to the building up of a beef export trade (1). A Govern¬ 
ment Mission of Enquiry was sent in that year to Argentina for the purpose of 
investigation of methods pursued on the farms and at the ports. A separate 
Division of Animal Industry was shortly afterwards established in the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture and a definite programme of propaganda has been followed 
by this Division in conjunction with that of Agricultural Education and 
Extension. 

I11 the latter half of 1930 the Government introduced a Cattle Improvement 
Bill, of which the chief provisions were: proclamation of certain areas as 
cattle improvement areas; enforcement of the sale of slaughter cattle on a live 
w r eight basis; introduction of a levy to be used inter alia for the encouragement 
of the export of beef and beef cattle. Owing to want of support it was decided 
in February 1931 to postpone legislation, but the subject continued to receive 
the close attention of the Department of Agriculture and of all responsible 
for forming opinion on live stock questions. 

In August 1931 a Conference of meat producers at Bloemfontein convened 
by the South African Agricultural Union appointed a special Committee for 
drafting proposals in conjunction with the Department of Agriculture for the 
benefit of the meat industry. This Committee in January 1932 urged the 
imposition of a levy for subsidising export trade, and the proclamation of cattle 
improvement areas, and asked for legislation. 

During the Parliamentary session of 1932 a short Act was passed, published 
on 2 June in the Government Gazette, establishing a Meat Trade Control Board 
which came into existence on 1 August. This Board consists of three members, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, a representative of the stock farmers, and one of 
the meat selling trade. Among the powers that may be exercised by this Board 
are: regulation of the number of slaughter cattle to be transported by rail from 
any given area to any other, and of the numbers to be sold or offered for sale on 
any market; fixing of maximum prices, and imposition of a levy. In addition 
the Board has power to recommend to the Minister of Agriculture any steps 
that may be considered necessary or advisable for the meat trade, and has advis¬ 
ory powers in regard to any matter referred to it by the Minister. The Board on 
appointment undertook a tour for the purpose of study of the Union’s principal 
markets, the avowed policy being one of non-interference where conditions are 
found to be satisfactory. 

(1) Prof. H. D. I*eppan's work “ The Agricultural Development of Arid and Semi*arid Regions, 
with special reference to South Africa” published in 19-’8 did much to stimulate farming opinion 
in this direction. 
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It was fully recognised that such a measure was not in itself adequate to 
the programme of amelioration under contemplation, and early in August 1932 
the Department issued a pamphlet with the title " Livestock and Meat Industry 
Draft Legislation ” intended for the careful consideration of the farmers'organisa- 
tions. Suggestions and criticisms, as well as assurances of support, were invited, 
and it was understood that if the draft proposals received the general support of 
the farming community legislation would follow in the course of the next ses¬ 
sion of Parliament. 

These proposals included the establishment of an expanded Control Board 
of eleven members including two sheep or goat farmers and two cattle farmers, 
one pedigree cattle breeder, one representative of each group of meat exporters, 
wholesale and retail butchers, as ex-officio advisory members, the Chief of the 
Division of Economics and Markets and the Director of Veterinary Services and 
Animal Husbandry. (1) An officer of the Department of Agriculture, nominated 
by the Minister, was to act as chairman. The Minister also has power to refer 
back to the body or association concerned any nomination of a representative 
in his opinion not suitable or unqualified for the position, and under certain 
conditions himself to make the appointment. 

The powers of the proposed Board included: the imposition of a levy on 
all cattle or sheep slaughtered at any recognised abattoir, the levy not to exceed 
2s. per head on cattle over six months, and 6 cl. on cattle under six months old 
and on all sheep and goats; payment of bounties to persons exporting meat, in 
accordance with grade of meat exported; general improvement of marketing 
conditions and publication of market information and advisory power. The 
Board may advise the Minister as to restriction of the number of butchers (whole¬ 
sale or retail) in any town if the existing number is considered to be in excess of 
requirements, special regard being had to the position of any co-operative 
organisation of live stock producers that may exist. The proposed Board 
will also have the same powers as the existing Board in regard to the fixing of 
maximum numbers of cattle, sheep or pigs, or quantities of meat that may 
be transported by rail in or out of defined areas during any given period, and of 
the numbers of animals that may be sold during any period at any specified 
market. Maximum prices may also be fixed by proclamation. 

The proposals also included provision for collecting the levies, and defini¬ 
tion of illegal practices affecting the trade. An important chapter dealt with 
the improvement of cattle by the proclamation of stock improvement areas fol¬ 
lowing on the recommendation of meetings of cattle farmers, and the sale of 
slaughter cattle by live weight. The Minister of Agriculture is empowered on 
the recommendation of the Board to advance funds out of sums specially voted 
by Parliament to enable slaughter stock co-operative societies or companies to 
erect cold storages under approved conditions. 

It will be seen that the proposals are very comprehensive, and are not, as 
was the original 1930 Bill, confined to the cattle industry alone. There is in 

(2) I^ter the Director of Agriculture, Department of Native Affairs, was added to the number 
of advisory members. 
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fact provision for further extension in this respect, and it is clear that the 
objective is the improvement and development of the live stock and meat 
industry in all its branches. 

The reception given to the proposals by farmers* organisations was decid¬ 
edly encouraging. A conference of over 150 meat producers from all parts of 
the Union was specially convened at Bloemfontein by the South African Agri¬ 
cultural Union within a week of the publication of the proposals. The meeting 
was addressed by the Secretary for Agriculture who explained that the problem 
was briefly to increase the returns from live stock and improve the live stock of 
the Union, and that the solution of the meat problem must be sought in export 
which must be made an attractive proposition through the payment of bounties. 
As regards internal trade, too many persons were engaged in trading and the 
restriction of butchers’ licenses was essential. The meeting discussed the scheme 
in detail and finally accepted it with certain amendments, of which the most 
important was the raising of the levy on cattle from 2s. to 4s. Among other 
amendments was that empowering the Minister to purchase or hire existing cold 
storages as well as to advance funds for the erection of new storages. The meeting 
was fully representative of the Cape and Free State producers, but there was 
only a scanty representation of the Transvaal and Natal. Early in September 
a meeting of Transvaal meat producers also expressed agreement, the main 
objection raised being in regard to the power of the Minister to reject nominations 
to the Board. This power is however regarded as a necessary safeguard, and 
although the objection has been raised on several occasions no modification has 
been admitted. Of the two other meetings held in September, the annual congress 
of the Cape Province Agricultural Association approved the proposals with the 
increase in the levy, and urged the establishment of a meat canning industry 
and also provision of loans to municipalities for the purposes of the proposed 
legislation; while the annual meeting of Shorthorn Breeders in Bloemfontein 
expressed approval with reserve as regards the Minister’s power to reject nomi¬ 
nations. 

A full recapitulatory discussion of the draft legislation again took place at 
the Congress of the South African Agricultural Union held in Durban in October, 
and the meeting formally requested that the legislation should be introduced 
into Parliament in the session. This may be regarded as the virtual accept¬ 
ance by the farming community of the proposals with the approved amend¬ 
ments. It is however clear that considerable difference of opinion exists as to 
the possibility and advisability of control of the Union internal markets. It 
was also made evident that some definite recognition of the South African Agri¬ 
cultural Union was desired in connection with nominations to the proposed 
Board. 

It will be noted that the Secretary for Agriculture was present at most of 
these meetings and that every possible endeavour was made to explain the ob¬ 
jects of the proposals and to meet criticisms. The initiative in South Africa 
has come from the Government, and not as in Australia from the large pro¬ 
ducers 1 organisations. The fact is that in South Africa there is an absence or 
comparative weakness of specialised associations of graziers or meat producers. 
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The South African Agricultural Union with its provincial branches is a Union 
of farmers of all types and its discussions usually cover so large a range of 
subjects that concentration on effective resolutions is apt to be sacrificed. 
The strong lead taken by the Union Government would seem accordingly to be 
of particular value to the industry. 

The Bill introduced into the Union Parliament early in February 1933 is in 
essentials identical with the draft proposals, incorporating the approved amend¬ 
ments. The membership of the Board is raised to 13 by the addition of another 
representative of the selling trade and, as an advisory member, the Director 
of Native Agriculture. Of the ten voting members there will thus be five 
farmers or breeders and four representatives of the trade, with the chairman 
who must be an officer of the Department. From the increased levy funds 
are to be made available for improvement of local marketing of slaughter 
stock. On the other hand meat and animals below a specified grade are to be 
excluded from benefit under export bounty. vSpecial provision is made for the 
recognition and financing of co-operative organisations handling meat. The 
Bill has met with some opposition in the House and has been referred to a vSelect 
Committee before second reading. 

The welcome accorded to the Government proposals by the farming commun¬ 
ity in South Africa was accompanied by a spontaneous move on the part of 
the meat producers for the development of co-operation in the meat trade. It 
is considered that the producer would gain from direct contact with the large 
selling centres of the Union and the improved abattoirs, and for some time past 
proposals for a National Co-operative Meat Exchange have been under discussion. 
The proposal finally formed part of the agenda of the meeting of meat produc¬ 
ers already mentioned as taking place in Bloemfontein in August 1932. It 
was explained that it is not the object of the Exchange to enter the retail trade, 
but to ensure the supply of members’ stock under the best conditions to the large 
selling centres, and to encourage export. The intention was to form a co-opera¬ 
tive company with limited liability, with ii shares, no subscriber to take less 
than ten. Business operations were to be begun when 250,000 shares had been 
subscribed, but an inititial payment of 2s. per share would be accepted. Some 
opposition was raised at the meeting, and it was urged that a district rather than 
a national basis was advisable, also that some further enquiry should first be made 
as to the measure of support probable among producers. The company was 
however formed, although a month later registration was refused under the Co¬ 
operative Societies Act of 1922 on account of some irregularities which had 
taken place at the meeting. A further conference was called in November 
and the scheme was successfully launched, the Registrar of Co-operative So¬ 
cieties and the Secretary for Agriculture being present. The Secretary for Agri¬ 
culture urged that the Exchange should come to some equitable arrangement 
with existing co-operative organisations, and also recommended that the Exchange 
should make use of the facilities to be included in the new legislation for the 
erection of cold storages at different points. 


C. H. 
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The problem of the relations existing between population and economy has of 
late assumed a special significance which is the result of several causes Among these 
are the phenomenon of unemployment, the restrictions that have been placed on 
international migration, the reversal, in many countries, of that tendency to internal 
migration which has been an accepted fact since the middle of last century, and finally 
the indications in areas of small or family farming in Europe of a pressure of poptil- 
ation which is causing a certain anxiety In this brochure the writer, who is an 
authority on demographic questions, makes a special study of tile relations between 
economic development and the fall in the rate of increase of population. 

It is regarded by the author as fundamentally established that it is a multi¬ 
plicity of factors, acting and reacting as causes and effects, which brings about the 
reciprocal influence exercised between growth of popoulation and economic develop¬ 
ment. The direction and the force of these individual factors are liable to great 
variations as between different periods and different nations, so that the effect can¬ 
not be understood if the single factor is taken in isolation but only when its tendency 
is considered Whether this tendency proves a determining one or otherwise, depends 
on the extent to which other factors are effective 

It is only by examination of all possible combinations of the single factors, or 
tendencies and counter-tendencies, that an insight can lx- gained into tin* relations 
that really exist 

Whereas tile older economists (Ricardo, Malthus, J V S Mill, and others) visual¬ 
ised the problem mainly as that of the great increase of population, the interest now 
lies in the consequences of a regression in or a stationary position of the late of 
increase of population It requires no demonstration that the growth of population 
exercises a quite extraordinary influence 011 the economic situation What however 
is also self-evident - although unfortunately in practice it is not often recognised - is 
that account must be taken, not merely of the numerical increase of the population, 
but of the increase in purchasing power, mental outlook, dietary, standard of living, 
and likewise of its objectives and aspirations On our own times economic develop¬ 
ment is dependent to a far greater extent than formerly on these factors This is 
clearly indicated by the writer in his discussion of the effects of the regression or sta¬ 
tionary position of rate of population increase alike on economic life, the labour market, 
migration, building up and movement of capital, the marketing possibilities for the 
products of the different branches of industry or farming, the internal and the world 
market, and on the occupational grouping of the population. 

PETERS l)r., Staatssekretai z. D.; Die landwirtscluiftliche Berufsvertretung. Ber¬ 
lin, Deutsche Verlagsgesellschaft, 1032, 120 vS. 

[The basis of this work is to be found in an opinion voiced in the spring of 1032 
by a Committee appointed to enquire into the present conditions of the vocational 
representation of the German farmer. The author was himself chairman of the 
Committee, and the guiding idea of the work is expressed in the following salience 
with which it opens: “There is a widespread conviction in farming circles, which is 
increasing in strength under pressure of the general crisis, that the present form of 
our vocational organisation is wanting in unity and in independence, and that it is 
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moreover much too costly.” The object of the writer is to prove this assertion 
by quoting facts and figures. 

In the first instance a general outline is given of the development of the social 
and economic conditions of German agriculture up to the abolition of serfdom. This 
forms the historical background against which the legal and economic structure of 
the vocational organisation of agriculture may be clearly distinguished. As early 
as the time of the Prussian Landes-Kultur Iidikt of 14 September 1811 the formation of 
agricultural societies, probably on the initiative of A. ThaeSR himself, was contem¬ 
plated. These later took shape as central agricultural associations or unions which were 
the first organisations for vocational representation of German agriculture. Their 
character was that of associations formed rather for purposes of technical agriculture 
than with economic objects and their memlx*rship was mainly drawn from the large 
landowning class. When in t8oj the Chambers of Agriculture weie founded, these 
independent associations which had been subject to a certain measure of State super¬ 
vision were dissolved. 

In the meantime a whole seiies of other agricultural organisations had appeared 
in consequence of the process of differentiation of social conditions which went on in 
the countrv during the course of the igth century. Thus in 1862 the (German peasant 
farmei associations {Deutsche Bauernvereine) were formed. These in J900 were amal¬ 
gamated into the Federation of German peasant farmer associations (Vereimqung der 
Deutschen Bauernvereine). The object of these associations is to niaimain a peasant 
or family farming class attached to the soil, to promote co-operation, etc. In 18R5 
the German Peasant Farmers’ Union (Deutscher Bauernhund) was formed. The intention 
was to group all farmers in this Union but on the foundation of the Farmers’ Union ( Bund 
der Landwirte) in 1893 it became absorbed into that bodv This Union, which up to 
the time of the world war was of steadily increasing importance, was in favoui of the 
policy of protection of agriculture by tariffs On the other hand the Deutsche Bauern - 
schaft formed in 1909 out of the German Settlers’ Union ( Deutscher dnsiedlerhimd), adop¬ 
ted free trade principles In 1886 the German Society of Agriculture ( Deutsche Landwirt- 
schajtliche Gesellscha/t ) was founded on the model of the Koval Agricultural Society 
of England. After the war the German Agricultural Union ( Deutscher Landhimd) 
was formed in T919 as an unofficial association of agriculture, and in 1921 it was amal¬ 
gamated with the Bund der Landwirte , the new’ organisation being entitled the Agricul¬ 
tural Union of the Reich f Reichslandhund). 

All these independently formed associations, as also the Chambers of Agriculture 
established by legislation and the voluntary union of the official agricultural orga¬ 
nisations, in:., the German Council of Agriculture ( Deutscher Landwirtschaftsrat ), 
founded in 1872, do much admirable woik, but it would appear that the administration 
expenses are not always in proportion to the activities accomplished; many expenses 
are incurred which have no direct relation to the interests of agriculture. In almost 
all these organisations there is little, if any, rationalisation of work, and the financial 
charges entailed upon the agricultural population are too heavy. The agricultural 
co-operative societies and their Central Union employ 17 million marks annually, the 
Reichslandhund to millions, the peasant fanners' associations 4 millions, the Deutsche 
Bauernschaft one million marks, and the other voluntary agricultural associations 
cost another 8 million. Thus the total cost is 40 million. The German Chambers of 
Agriculture in addition cost 19 million marks yearly. It is the view of the waiter 
that here, as everywhere else, considerable economies ought to be effected. In the 
Prussian Chambers of Agriculture alone about two million marks or 16 per cent, of 
the total expenditure could be saved by a rationalisation of administrative methods. 
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In the non-official vocational representation of agriculture, the strength of the 
organisations is often uselessly dissipated to the prejudice of farming interests. These 
bodies ought, so far as possible, to be simplified and amalgamated, and the costs of 
their working should be reduced. On the other hand the Chambers of Agriculture also 
stand in need of reform. They must be brought into a closer contact with the members 
of the fanning profession, and the electorate so modified as to make it possible for mem* 
beiship of the Chambers to be open also to fann workers. Since t*»e existing agricul¬ 
tural organisations are not, for the reasons stated, always adequate to the work that 
has to be accomplished, the author proposes to icstoie the former Farmers' Union 
{Bund der Landwirte) apart however from its earlier errors of judgment. 

Tip* author's presentation of the theme is throughout characterised by a certain 
objectivity; he has a thorough acquaintance with his subject and writes with great 
frankness and sincerity. As he lightly observes, “It is essential that the criticism now 
made be unsparing, otherwise it fails of effect and is afraid of its own courage When 
it is based on objective grounds, then it cannot he out of place and must win respect." 

The procedure followed by the author, which is to establish connection between 
the growth of the vocational representation of agriculture and the historical position 
of agriculture at any given time, makes this enquiry one of high documentary value and 
at the same time is proof of the author's profound acquaintance with the scientific prin¬ 
ciples of modem historical research] 

M. T 
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CREDIT 

Credit Conditions and the Indebtedness of Agriculture in Central and 
Eastern European Countries. 

Introduction. 

In considering the development of the need of credit for agriculture, it will 
be observed that it has increased considerably in recent years, partly on account 
of reasons which go back to facts that arose during the war period, partly on 
account of the new necessities of the present situation. Amongst the first must 
be placed above all the destruction and devastation caused by the war, which 
were very serious in certain regions and have not yet been completely repaired. 
During the war, it is well to remember, damage was done not only to rural build¬ 
ings, to roads, to bridges, to embankments, and to live and dead stock, but 
also to the land itself, trenches being dug and defence, siege and approach works 
constructed; the surface of the ground was torn up over a greater or less area and 
to varying depths; the iorests, the reserves of wood, the plantations of fruit 
trees were destroyed systematically or as a result of bombardment or of the ne¬ 
cessities of defence; the herbaceous and woody crops of various kirnD were also 
destroyed. Knorinous sums were required to restore the land to a state of regular 
cultivation and to replace buildings, drainage and irrigation works and live and 
dead stock. 

Another fact which has given rise to considerable need for credit is the radical 
transformation in the distribution of rural property which has taken place as a 
result of the agrarian reform in the countries with which we are dealing. By 
this reform a great number of small landowners has been created and they 
required credit for the payment of the expropriation indemnities and for the ex¬ 
penses of farming the lands and of making improvements. 

To the second group of facts which have helped to increase the demand for 
credit belong the widespread and gradual process of the specialisation and 
industrialisation of crops, the ever wider application of the principles of agri¬ 
cultural chemistry and agricultural mechanics, the electrification of the country 
districts and, in general, the more scientific organisation and equipment of the 
farms. 

When the world economic crisis, which is essentially agricultural, occurred, 
the problem became even more complex, owing to the fact that to the demand 
lor capital for the reasons indicated above was added the demand for means to 
meet the new difficulties and necessities and, in particular, to carry out the trans¬ 
formations and adaptations rendered necessarj' by the new level of prices and to 
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organise the most remunerative methods of marketing the products. Quite a 
new series of credit needs has thus arisen connected with the financing of sales 
and the construction of elevators, warehouses, cold stores, etc. Thus to the 
demand for credit in support of the process of production has been added the 
demand for credit in support of the process of distribution, which formerly gave 
rise to less anxiety. 

Now agriculture in many countries has not had, in recent years, the sums 
of which it had need, firstly because of the inadequacy of the means at the 
disposal of the State, and secondly because private capital generally avoids agri¬ 
cultural investments, which only give modest returns. 

The situation of the Central and Eastern European countries is particularly 
delicate and difficult. Essentially agricultural countries, deriving mainly from 
agriculture the means of existence, they have felt very seriously the effects of the 
crisis. The fall of prices has reduced the profit-earning capacity of the farms 
to a very low level and has often resulted in loss. To give some examples 
according to the statistics published by the rural economy institutes of the respec¬ 
tive countries, in Poland the net return (that is, the gross return less the farm 
expenses) has fallen from 103.70 zlotys per hectare (2.79 per cent, of the total 
capital invested) in 1929-30 to 26.96 zlotys per hectare (0.61 per cent, of the 
capital invested) in 1930-31; in Rumania the net return per hectare has fallen 
from 2,739.30 lei (4.25 per cent, of the capital invested) in 1929-30 to ^30.45* 
(1.90 per cent, of the capital invested) in 1930-31. The decline in the foreign 
trade of the same countries, of the exports of which agricultural products form 
the bulk, has brought about a general depression. The crisis of the markets 
and of consumption, by rendering sale difficult, has resulted in the formation 
of large stocks of goods which it is difficult to liquidate. 

As a consequence of the want of balance between receipts and expenditure, 
the indebtedness of the farmers has seriously increased. The figures relating 
to indebtedness, which we .shall give in detail for each country, are impressive 
and form, so to speak, the most significant expression of the unfavourable con¬ 
ditions of these countries. From the available statistics it results that there 
was a decrease in rural indebtedness during the war and immediately afterwards, 
this decrease was due to the fact that at that time there were fewer demands 
for loans and to the fact that the debtors took advantage of the depreciation to 
free themselves from the charges they had assumed. Afterwards, during the 
phase of deflation and stabilisation, agriculture particularly felt the effects of 
them and indebtedness began again. In 1925-26 a new period of price fluctuation 
started. For agriculture, in particular, it must be recalled that the crops, 
once the serious post-war depression had been overcome, have increased since 
1925, causing severe congestion on the world market and a fall in the price-curve* 
which was particularly marked in 1930 and 1931. With this contraction in the 
farmers' returns, the rigidity of certain items in the cost of production (wages, 
taxes, social charges, maintenance expenses and amortisation of buildings and 
dead stock) contrasts. 

If, on the other hand, we examine the composition of the indebtedness, 
we find that that part of the debts which was contracted during the phase of 
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high prices is a heavy burden, on account of the instalments of amortisation and 
the rates of interest, on the farm budgets; another part of the debts, a not 
inconsiderable part, was contracted for purposes of consumption or, in any 
case, for unproductive purposes ; in both these cases, in present circum¬ 
stances, the repayment of the loans is highly problematical, though for differ¬ 
ent reasons. 

As to the rates of interest, a distinction must be made between loans ob¬ 
tained in the field of organised credit and loans obtained on the open market. 
In the first case either owing to the spontaneous initiative of the banks, or to 
the intervention of the public authorities, may be noted a mitigation of the rates 
which, however, remain out of proportion to the present returns from farms, 
and this contributes to aggravate the burden of their debts. In the case of 
loans obtained on the open market, on the contrary, the price of money remains, 
in general, very high and often it is usurious in character. This is all the more 
the case when there is a scarcity of capital in the banks and the borrowers are 
compelled to have recourse to private individuals to obtain the funds of which 
they have need. The debts to private persons, being ordinarily contracted 
on very onerous terms, without the possibility of control which exists in the 
case of organised credit, represent the form of indebtedness which gives rise to 
most anxiety. 

The co-operative organisations collaborate very effectively against usury. 
In speaking of these organisations it must also be noted that there is a growing 
tendency on the part of credit institutions to rely upon them for the distribu¬ 
tion of loans. Taking the view that agricultural credit business carried on 
through the medium of co-operative societies is more certain to attain the 
purposes for which it is intended, the banks tend more and more to 
establish close collaboration with these organisations. The number of loans 
granted through the medium of co-operative societies, in fact, is everywhere 
increasing. 

However it may be, the problem of indebtedness and of the conversion 
of onerous debts, is receiving much attention in the countries in question. 
Several measures, as we shall see later, have been adopted in recent years for 
the purpose in the different cases, of the compulsory conversion of debts, that 
is the reduction, by force of law, of the interest and often even of the amount 
of the loans, of the suspension of forced sales, of the imposition of minimum 
prices in the sales of expropriated property, etc. But these radical measures 
have generally had results contrary to what was hoped from them, since they 
place the financial institution in the position of being unable to meet their 
engagements to their depositors and to those who have supplied money to 
them. A state of almost complete inactivity on the part of the banks has 
resulted, as the}' have thus been compelled, sometimes, to interrupt or to limit 
the conclusion of new operations, just at the moment when the farmers had 
most need of being helped. The regrettable consequences of this form of public 
intervention, however justified it may be by the force of circumstances, have 
shown the desirability of having recourse rather to measures which respect con¬ 
tractual obligation, and protect the debtors without too greatly sacrifying the 
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creditors, such as the repayment of loans by instalments, contribution by 
the State to the payment of interest, etc. 

In dealing with agricultural credit conditions in Central and Eastern Euro¬ 
pean countries, special note must be made of the necessity which they feel, 
as results from recent inquiries conducted by experts in the subject (i), of a 
greater development of medium-term credit. 

To satisfy the requirements of these countries, two forms of credit of this 
kind are contemplated. The first would include the loans necessary for the 
purchase of chemical fertilisers, of selected seeds and of various agricultural 
requisites, loans for the fattening of live stock, for paying the wages of labour, etc. 
These are the expenses which, all of them, frequently compel the farmer to 
sell his products at an unfavourable moment and, in particular, immediately 
after the harvest. This kind of credit, to be granted for a period not shorter 
than 9 months nor longer than 18 months, would contribute not only towards 
improving the situation of the grain market, but also to increasing the purchasing 
power of the rural producing classes, by increasing the returns they obtain from 
the sale of their products. 

The second form of medium-term credit contemplated would include loans 
for agricultural and land improvements, to be granted for a period not longer, 
in principle, than five years. They should be intended essentially for: 

(a) the purchase of dead stock; 

(b) the purchase of live stock, particularly breeding stock; 

(c) the repair, conditioning and enlargement of buildings and, in general, 
any improvement capable of rapid amortisation; 

(d) to the improvement of pools, vineyards, market gardens, apiaries, etc. 

(c) the clearing of lands; 

(/) the carrying out of certain agrarian operations, such as the consol¬ 
idation of scattered parcels, etc.; 

(g) the conversion of onerous debts contracted apart from credit in¬ 
stitutions. 

As may be seen, the greater part of these loans is intended for improvement 
of farm equipment and for rationalising the working and, in fact, for effecting 
a more economic organisation of the undertaking. 

Now, in the majority of the countries in question, the farmers, not being 
able to obtain medium-term credit for the purposes above indicated, have had 
to have recourse to short-term credit and, not being in a position to meet their 
engagements within the period fixed, have often found themselves compelled 
to contract new loans at exorbitant rates of interest, and this has rendered their 
situation extremely precarious. We may add that, precisely in the present 
phase, it is frequently indispensable to make investments of capital which, like 
changes of crops cultivated and conversions of debts contracted at onerous rates, 
resolve themselves into decrease in the working expenses, thereby allowing the 
farmer to meet the fall in the prices of products. 


(i) Meeting of experts of the centie and south-east of Europe. Warsaw, November 19^0. Mem¬ 
orandum on the subject of medium-term agricultural credit. 
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While medium-term credit is not used or at any rate is not very frequent 
in certain of the countries considered, long-term credit is not always easy to 
obtain, partly on account of the absence or defectiveness of legislation relating 
to mortgages and foreclosures, and to the want of a system of land registers and 
of guarantees firmly established. In this case also the farmers are obliged to 
have recourse to various forms of short-term loans, which have to be renewed 
during a long period and are granted at very high rates of interest, which appre¬ 
ciably increase the cost of production. 

But, independently of the technical or juridical defects of the organisation 
of agricultural credit and of the working, sometimes very cumbrous and costly, 
of the banks, the essential and most urgent question, at the present time, is that 
of capital, which is not available to the extent required in order to finance either 
the production or the marketing and export of products. 

In the most authoritative international circles, on the other hand, agreement 
has been reached, after numerous discussions, on the following conclusions: 
(a) that the scarcity of capital presents a serious obstacle to the development of com¬ 
mercial relations between the industrial and the agricultural countries and that 
it constitutes one of the principal factors which prevent farmers from changing 
the crops they cultivate by giving up the cultivation of those crops of which the 
production is at present too abundant and adopting those crops of which the 
consumption tends to increase; (b) that all measures which tend to raise the stand¬ 
ard of life in those Kuropean countries where it is at present relatively low neces¬ 
sarily contribute towards increasing in those countries the demand for the more 
valuable forms of agricultural produce, such as meat, milk, fruit, etc.; (c) that the 
granting of credits, more particularly in the countries where the rates of interest 
are abnormally high, would contribute, on the one hand, towards altering produc¬ 
tion, and on the other hand, towards bringing about an increase in consumption, 
two conditions equally necessary for the general improvement of the situation 
of agriculture; (d) that these measures would result in increasing the purchasing 
power of the rural populations and, in particular their demand for industrial 
products. 

Now, having noted, in regard to the majority of the countries with which 
the present report deals, the impossibility of an adequate national solution of 
the problem of credit, which requires means with which, at present, they are 
not provided, the idea of an international solution has become generally* accepted, 
that is, the idea of concerted collective action for the purpose of ensuring the 
passage of money from the states which possess it to those which do not possess 
it. Two proposals for carrying out this programme have been put forward, the 
one on the initiative of the League of Nations, which contemplates the formation 
of an International Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company for carrying on medium 
term and long-term credit business, the other, on the initiative of the Interna¬ 
tional Institute of Agriculture, which contemplates the formation of an Interna¬ 
tional Agricultural Short-Term Credit Bank. The first of these proposals is 
intended principally to facilitate the conversion of onerous debts and thus to 
relieve the burdens which weigh upon agricultural production ; the second is 
intended mainly to facilitate the marketing of agricultural products and to maintain 
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the prices. Both objects are of fundamental importance for the Central and 
Eastern European countries, as results from the detailed examination which 
we shall now make of their credit conditions. 


Austria. 

In Austria the institutions which supply credit to agriculture may be divided 
into two groups, those which supply personal credit and those which supply mort¬ 
gage credit (i). 

Personal credit, particularly for peasants, is supplied mainly by the Raiffeisen 
banks, which numbered 1,791 in January 1933. The local savings banks also 
grant loans on personal security to farmers, but the institutions formed and organ¬ 
ised expressly to satisfy this demand are the Raiffeisen banks. They exist in 
almost all communes and grant short term loans to facilitate the working and 
management of the members’ farms, taking account, on the one hand, of their 
actual needs and, on the other hand, of the degree of safety which the operation 
in question presents. The necessary capital for this purpose is obtained - on the 
basis of the unlimited liability of the members - mainly by the acceptance of 
savings deposits from members and other persons. 

Agricultural mortgage credit business is done by three types of institution : 

(1) The provincial mortgage institutions (. Landeshvpothekcnanstaltcn ), the 
function of which is to procure long term credit for agriculture without endeav¬ 
ouring to make any profit on the business ; these are public institutions guaran¬ 
teed by the province; 

(2) Joint stock banks and private banks, which in granting loans endeav¬ 
our also to make a profit; 

(3) Local savings banks, which make loans for short and medium periods 
on mortgage security but only for the purpose of finding a safe and lucrative in¬ 
vestment for their deposits. 

The difference between these three types of institution is not, in practice, 
very great as owing to the competition their rates of interest are maintained al¬ 
most at the same level ; but the Landeshypothekenanstaltcn endeavour to keep 
the rate of interest as low as possible, and thus indirectly compel similar institu¬ 
tions to adopt the same policy. The only practical distinction which there is occa¬ 
sion to make is that certain of these institutions are authorised to grant loans 
for long periods by means of the issue of bonds, bearing a relatively low interest 
and redeemable by annual instalments according to a special plan of amortisation, 
whilst others only grant short-term mortgage loans, the repayment of which can 
be demanded. 

The institutions authorised to issue bonds are the Landeshypotkekenanstalten, 
certain joint stock banks and certain savings banks. But in practice the insti¬ 
tutions which issue land bonds are at present the seven Landeshypotheken - 
anstalten and the Osterreichische Kreditanstalt fur Handel und Gewerbe. 


(1) Dr. F. J. Seefried : Die Kreditlage der Uandwirtschaft Ostctreiclis. Agrarverlag, Wien, 1931. 
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Agricultural credit business is now also done by the Zentralsparkasse der 
Gemeinde Wien. 

The business carried on in favour of the farmers, in 1930 and 1931, by the 
Landes-Hypothekenanstalt fiir Niederdsterreich, which may be regarded as typical 
of this class of institution, was as follows : 


Number 
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of total number 

Classes of !*>rrowers 

Amount of loans 
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380,700 

484,900 
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0 3 
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barge properties . . . 

2,793,000 

3.428,000 

4 5 

4 0 

8.271 

<1,104 

70 5 
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4 4,080,700! 

18,067 800 

69 | 
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(i) Workers occupying small plots of lan<l with a cottage 


From this table it appears that the agricultural loans continued to increase ; 
they were, in fact, one eleventh larger in number in 1931 than in 1930 and one 
ninth larger in amount. 

A study of the loans granted in 1931 to individuals by the Landes-Hypothe¬ 
kenanstalt jur Niederdsterreich shows that they were given for the following pur¬ 
poses: Conversions of short-term loans into long-term loans represent 38 percent, 
of the total amount of the loans ; three tenths of the total amount were given 
for investments and improvements (construction and repair of buildings, indus¬ 
trial installations, drainage and irrigation works, planting of vineyards, etc.) ; 
payment of the purchase price of lands, providing for children or setting them 
up in business, payment of shares of property inherited account for a little more 
than one fifth of the total; the remainder is partly accounted for by loans for the 
purchase of live and dead stock, the supply of feeding-stuffs, seeds, chemical 
fertilisers, agricultural, industrial and commercial installations. 

The rates of interest on agricultural loans in general, although appreciably 
lower than during the period of inflation, are still more than double what they 
were before the war. The Landes-Hypothekenanstalt fiir Niederdsterreich charged 
at the end of 1931 on loans granted by it interest at rates ranging from 7.68 to 
12 per cent., including the expenses of management and the refund of the tax on 
the interest. The rate charged by the local savings bank was between 8 and 
9 J/2 per cent. In consequence of the recent reduction of the rate of discount of 
the National Bank, the rates of interest on mortgage loans have also been revised. 
They have been fixed at 7 per cent, for long term mortgage loans and at 6 % P er 
cent, for loans for repairs, but these latter are only granted to a small extent. The 
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Raiffeisen banks, in recent years, have charged, on the average, the following 
rates of interest : 
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The effects of the reduction of the rate of discount of the National Bank 
cannot yet be determined. 

The rates of interest indicated are, doubtless, out of proportion to the returns 
from the farms and added to the taxes and the social charges render their situation 
very precarious. If account is taken, on the other hand, of the situation of the 
money market, there is no ground for anticipating a reduction of the rates of 
interest in the near future. 

As in other countries with which we deal in this report, the indebtedness of 
the farmers in Austria has been increasing in recent years, as a result both of 
general causes and of special causes. According to the statistics of agricultural 
accountancy compiled by the Landes-Landwirtschaftskammer, the indebtedness 
per hectare of cultivated land for peasant farms in Bower Austria was on the 
average : 
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Statistics for 1932 are not yet available, but it may be estimated that on 
1 January 1932 the indebtedness per hectare amounted to 139.23 schillings. 

If to these figures are added the statistics compiled by the Accountancy 
Offices of the other States of the Confederation, it may be calculated that for 
peasant farms in the whole of Austria the average indebtedness was 91.43 
schillings on 1 January 1927 ; 120.69 schillings on 1 January 1928 ; 143.20 schil¬ 
lings on 1 January 1929 ; 179.30 schillings on 1 January 1930 and 189.40 schillings 
on 1 January 1931. Allowing the same percentage of indebtedness per hectare 
for large estates, we arrive at a total indebtedness for the whole country of 900 
millions of schillings >n 1 January 1928, thus distributed: Mortgage debts, 315 
millions ; other debts for fixed investments, 450 millions ; current farming debts, 
135 millions. In the years 1929, 1930 and 1931 the total indebtedness of agri¬ 
culture in Austria amounted respectively to 1,075 millions, 1,344 millions, and 
1,419 millions of schillings. 
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The indebtedness may also be calculated from the loans granted by credit 
institutions ; for the types of institution mentioned an aggregate figure is obtained 
of about 614 millions of schillings at the end of 1928, a figure which is lower by 
23b millions than that calculated by the previous method. 

Neither of these two methods of estimating the indebtedness enables us to 
arrive at precise results, but only at rough approximations. It is interesting, 
however, to note the difference in the indebtedness of different types of farm cal¬ 
culated for the whole of Austria by the Niederdsterreichische Landes-Landwirtschajt s- 
kammer. The figures for 1930 and 1931 were as follow : 
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Amongst the causes of indebtedness one of the most frequent in the past 
was the construction or repair of buildings; next came debts incurred in connec¬ 
tion with the payment of the purchase price of lands or of the shares of inherited 
property; other causes, such as land improvement, works for intensifying the 
farming, working expenses, had diminished in importance. With the difficulties 
resulting, at one time, from the stabilisation of the currency, and afterwards from 
the agricultural crisis, new causes of indebtedness arose. In consequence of these 
two facts, the peasants, who form the majority of the farmers, contracted debts 
for purposes of consumption. 

The net return, as a percentage of the capital invested in the holding, not 
including the interest on capital, declined, in fact, from 4.41 in 1927-28 (397 hold¬ 
ings studied), to 2.93 in 1928-29 (743 holdings), to 2.51 in 1929-30 (896 holdings) 
to 1.38 in 1930-31 (922 holdings) and to-0.40 in 1931-32 (922 holdings). The 
return, including interest on capital and allowing an equitable rate of interest, 
5 percent., is negative, that is, it represents a loss which increased from 0.59 per 
cent, in 1927-28 to 2.07 in 1928-29, to 2.49 in 1929-30 to 3.62 in 1930-31 and to 

5.40 in 1931-32. 

The very small returns or annual losses continually increased the demands 
for credit. The indebtedness accordingly came to be formed principally by loans 
for unproductive or only slightly productive purposes. To the latter belong, for 
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example, the loans referred to for the construction and repair of buildings, loans 
which require a long period of amortisation and do not pay the cost of the money. 
The comparison between the cost of the money and what is derived from its use, is 
precisely what indicates the gravity of the situation, since it makes it possible to 
determine whether the capital is economically invested or not. Now, studying 
the formation of the indebtedness it can be seen that the new debts were contract¬ 
ed, to a large extent, without a productive purpose ; they represent, therefore, 
a lasting burden, difficult to reduce. The numerous conversions of short-term 
debts into long-term debts reveal the embarassment of the rural classes. However 
it may be, whether the debts were contracted for temporary necessities or with 
a view to improving the working of the farm, it is the fact that the returns do 
not now suffice to pay the interest and the instalments of amortisation. The 
indebtedness thus increased will only be slowly reduced by the future returns of 
the farms. The crisis of capital and the crisis of earning capacity have together 
brought about the present serious crisis of credit in agriculture. 

Bulgaria. 

The Bulgarian system of agricultural credit is centred mainly in the Agricul¬ 
tural Bank of Bulgaria, a State institution, established by the Law of 31 December 
1903, which had at its disposal on 1 January 1933 owned capital amounting to 
about 802 millions of levas and deposits amounting to 5,374 millions of levas. 
It supplies credit both for short and long terms, both directly and through the 
medium of co-operative societies, on which the whole agricultural organisation 
of the country is based. 

Short-term credit takes two forms: (1) loans on the security of promissory 
notes; (2) loans on the pledge of movable property (warrants). 

The first form is intended to satisfy temporary and occasional needs, such as 
the extinction of small debts, the maintenance of the family, the purchase of 
seeds or implements, the payment of harvest expenses, etc. In conformity 
with the law, loans on the security of promissory notes, without sureties, are 
granted to heads of families up to 5,000 levas, and with sureties, up to 20,000 
levas. Such loans are for periods ranging from 1 to 12 months. The grant of 
these loans is conditioned by the solvency of the debtor and of his sureties, as 
well as by their moral qualities, which are almost as important as the object for 
which the loan is granted. 

The loans on pledge, though classed amongst short-term loans, are by their 
nature medium-term loans. They are in fact repayable in one, two or three 
years and are granted for the more important purchases of machines and ploughing 
sets, for the purchase of draught animals and breeding stock; for the purchase 
of seeds and feeding stuffs in large quantities, etc. This kind of loan is granted 
up to 20,000 levas, with or without sureties. But this limit, according to the 
object for which the loan is asked and according to the position of the debtor 
- as owner of movable or fixed property - and the value of the products and 
stock pledged, may be extended to 50,000, 100,000, 200,000, 300,000 levas or 
even more. The loans in question are usually granted on the pledge of all the 
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movable property of the borrower and may amount at most to 80 per cent, of 
the value of the property pledged. 

The loans on pledge represent the form most widely used; they are parti¬ 
cularly encouraged, for they form a relatively liquid investment, being more 
easily repaid on the due date. In 1931, as compared with loans on promissory 
notes to the amount of 789,224,000 levas loans on mortgage to the amount of 
387,862,000 levas and loans to the State, to the communes, etc., to the amount 
of 704,914,000 levas, the loans on pledge amounted to 1,410,692,000 levas. 

As to long-term credit, it is mortgage credit granted ordinarily for the pur¬ 
chase of lands, for agricultural buildings, for improvement works, for the con¬ 
version of loans obtained from other parties than the Bank. 

According to the law, these loans are only granted on the security of first mort¬ 
gages and their amount must not exceed half the estimated value of the property 
mortgaged. The mortgage lasts for a period varying from two to 50 years* 

Apart from the granting of the loans mentioned which the Bank advances 
directly to the farmers, it helps the rural population, as we have already stated, 
through the medium of the agricultural co-operative societies. With these latter, 
the Bank transacts the following business: (1) It opens personal credits for 
them on agreements based on their capital and the liability, limited or unlimited 
of their members; these credits are utilised in the form of overdrafts on current 
account on which interest is payable; (2) it grants them loans or opens current 
accounts guaranteed by the pledge of securities, of live stock, of agricultural 
machines and ploughing sets, of agricultural produce, raw and manufactured, 
of non-perishable goods, etc. 

The productive agricultural co-operative societies also obtain mortgage 
credit from the Bank. 

Side by side with the credit business of the Bank, co-operative credit business 
is done in the countrv, and the Bank tends to transfer short-term business 
entirely to the co-operative societies. 

The Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria also makes advances to the State in the 
form of overdrafts on which interest is payable. It subscribes to the loans 
issued by the State and makes advances, duly guaranteed, to the communes 
and departmental councils. The Bank, moreover, purchases, to the order and 
on the account of the farmers, machines, ploughing sets, live stock and seeds, 
and acquires, to save them from speculators, even a part of their production; 
it builds elevators, warehouses and other installations indispensable for carrying 
on the grain-trade on rational lines and for conducting warrant-credit business. 

The loans granted by the Bank and outstanding on 1 January 1933 amounted 
to a total sum of 5,317 million levas, this being an increase of 261 millions on the 
loans outstanding on 1 January 1932. The loans granted to co-operative societies 
alone amounted to more than 1,665 million levas (1). 

(1) Dr. X. Sacaroff, Governor of the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria : ^’organisation du credit agn- 
cole en Bulgarie et le rdle de la Banque Agricole de Bulgarie dans la vie fceonomique dc ce pays. 
In L'Est European Agricole (Official organ of the Permanent Committee for Hconomic Studies of the 
Agricultural States of Central and Eastern Europe), No. 3, Paris, October 1932. — Do.: I/activite eco- 
nomique de la Banque Agricole de Bulgarie en 1932. Ibid., No. 4, January 1933 
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The Bank gives credit to 1,626 agricultural Co-operative societies, which 
contain 232,187 members. Besides the funds obtained from the Bank, these 
societies have at their disposal their own funds, amounting to 771 million levas 
and deposits to the amount of 494 millions. The Bank granted to them, during 
the course of the past year, new credits to the amount of 157 million levas. 

The co-operative agricultural credit societies, for their part, advanced to 
their members, on the guarantee of 235,698 promissory notes, a total sum of 
959 million levas. 

The vine-growers' co-operative societies, numbering 18, received credits 
amounting to 22 million levas. New credits amounting to 39 million levas were 
granted to 33 co-operative rose-growers' societies. The Bank had also to intervene 
in 1932 in the production of cocoons, the price of which, under the influence of 
the world crisis and of the competition of Asiatic silk and artificial silk, had fallen 
considerably for two years, obliging the majority of the producers to give up 
silkworm-rearing. For these reasons the Bank bought 10,500 ounces of eggs, 
which it distributed amongst the silkworm-rearers. It possesses in 15 centres 
of production modern cocoon-drying establishments, with a capacity of 750,000 
kilogrammes. It has also aided the silkworm-rearers' co-operative societies 
financially and technically in erecting their own drying establishments with a 
capacity of 695,000 cocoons. In 1932, the Bank bought almost the whole produc¬ 
tion of cocoons in the country at fixed prices and organised their drying and 
sale ; they paid to the producers 011 this account more than 35 million levas. 

Lastly, the Bank has helped the tobacco production of the country. On 
account of the disorganisation of the market, the prices fell appreciably and 
certain speculative dealers were even able to purchase raw tobacco at prices 
below the cost of production. To remedy this state of things, the Bank increased 
its support of the 22 tobacco-growers’ co-operative societies and decided to inter¬ 
vene on the market by directly purchasing the product at prices higher than 
those which had been previously given. In this way, it was able to improve the 
prices of tobacco, which showed, after its intervention, an increase of 15 to 20 per 
cent, or even more. During 1932, more than 5,000,000 kilogrammes of tobacco 
of the 1931 crop had been collected through the medium of the co-operative socie¬ 
ties or directly by the Bank. Of this quantity, the Bank purchased directly, 
at fixed prices, 450,000 kilogrammes, employing about 20 million levas in doing so. 
For the collection of tobacco of the 1931 crop by the co-operative societies, the 
Bank granted loans amounting to about 90 million levas, for the purpose of 
making advances to the producers on delivery of their tobacco as well as for 
other expenses of handling the tobacco. 

It will be seen, then, that the policy of the Bank is directed principally towards 
reinforcing the agricultural co-operative credit and productive societies, in order 
that they may organise first the production and then the sale of agricultural 
products, and, as required, undertake the distribution of short-term credit in the 
villages. 

In regard to the cost of the money, the Bank, in order to relieve the agri¬ 
cultural co-operative societies and the farmers, reduced the rate of interest 
during the first half of 1931, from 12 to 10 per cent, per annum for mortgage 
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loans and, on i April 1932, a further reduction was made to 9 per cent. For 
co-operative societies finding themselves in a difficult position owing to unsuc¬ 
cessful business, the rate was fixed at 7 per cent, with a period of ten years for 
repayment. In general, loans are granted at an interest % to 1 per cent, above 
the interest paid to depositors. 

The extremely serious financial crisis which has taken place in the rural eco¬ 
nomy of the country in recent } r ears, precisely at a moment when it was endeav¬ 
ouring to intensify cultivation, has prevented the Bank from doing a more 
active credit business. This business, which in the past had as its object the 
improvement of the rural economy of the country, the increase of the returns 
from it, and the carrying out of new undertakings of general utility, has had 
to be reduced, in certain districts, to the grant of pecuniary aid for the purpose 
of assuring the maintenance of rural properties and of extracting them from the 
bad position into which they had fallen. It suffices to note that more than 
(jo per cent, of the agricultural landholders have been obliged to sell their pro¬ 
ducts at a price hardly sufficient to assure the subsistence of their families. The 
reduction of the farmers' returns renders it, on the other hand, difficult for them 
to repay the debts contracted in the past. This state of affairs constrained the 
Bank to look for means of relieving the indebted rural population. It is true 
that the rural landholders have not all been affected in the same measure by 
the crisis. The agricultural centres producing only cereals have suffered most, 
while the crisis was felt comparatively more lightly in the districts of intensive 
cultivation. The Bank has not failed to grant to a large number of farmers 
loans preferably intended for the repayment of debts contracted with private 
creditors on onerous terms, for the conversion of short-term debts into long-term 
debts, for the adaptation of production to the new requirements of the market, 
as well as for obtaining supplies of foodstuffs for the families of the borrowers 
and of feeding stuffs for their live stock. 

But the precarious situation of the farmer is not due to the obligations 
assumed towards the Agricultural Bank of Bulgaria, but rather to the debts 
contracted with usurers and private creditors. These debts, the conditions of 
which were extremely onerous, are such as completely to absorb the returns 
of the landholders and even to render it problematical whether they could 
continue to farm their lands. 

The position of indebtedness for the 750,000 agricultural holdings was as 
follows at the end of 1930. 


(1) 

w 

(3) 

(4) 


Direct debts to the Agricultural Bank . . . 
Debts owed by co-operative societies to the 

Agricultural Bank. 

Direct debts to co-operative societies in re¬ 
spect of money advanced out of their own 

funds . 

Debts to individuals and to private banks, 
about . 


2,613,781,509 

1.136,581,577 


494,986,241 

1,500,000,000 


levas 


Total agricultural indebtedness . , . 5,745,349,327 


levas 
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The average debt per rural holding was thus 7,619 levas and per hectare of 
cultivated land about 1,511 levas. 

Since the end of 1930, the indebtedness, in consequence of the economic and 
commercial situation, has considerably increased, and it is at present estimated as 
being about 12,000 millions of levas (1). 

The State has not remained indifferent to the situation of the indebted farmers 
and by the I,aw of 16 April 1932 (2) it suspended up to 1 December 1932 the 
levying of distress on landholders occupying not more than 25 hectares in respect 
of debts contracted prior to 1 January 1931 and not exceeding 200,000 levas, 
plus the amount of debts, if there are any such, contracted for the purchase of 
implements, up to 25,000 levas. 

The credit situation remains always very critical because, on the one hand, 
as we have seen, there is a vast number of heavily indebted farmers and, on the 
other hand, the capital at the disposal of agriculture is far from even the minimum 
required. 

According to recent inquiries, the programme for the improvement of Bul¬ 
garian agriculture would include, amongst other matters : (1) The carrying out 
of important works, such as irrigation, drainage, etc. ; (2) the improvement of 
the quality of tobacco ; (3) the intensification of the cultivation of certain indus¬ 
trial plants, such as hemp, flax, colza, etc. ; (4) the increase of the cultivation of 
fruit trees, vines and vegetables, so as to be able to compete on foreign markets 
by reason of the quality and prices of the products ; (5) the increase in the culti¬ 
vation of forage crops for the same purpose ; (6) a greater extension of agricultural 
industry (hemp, flax, preserved vegetables, preserved fruit, etc.). 

It is considered advisable that the farmers should more and more organise 
their farms on the lines indicated, by transforming them and cultivating new 
crops more adapted to the requirements of the market. To attain the results 
contemplated funds are necessary, and these at present are wanting. The State 
no longer has at its disposal financial resources which would enable it to develop 
the country by great irrigation and drainage works. These resources must, 
therefore, come from outside, in the form of loans, and, in order to facilitate 
repayment, in the form of long-term loans. 


Czechoslovakia. 

In Czechoslovakia the organisation of agricultural credit comprises several 
types of institution, the most important of which is represented by the co-oper¬ 
ative credit societies. In fact, out of 8,543 financial institutions in the country 
on 1 January 1931, 7,409 were co-operative credit societies, thus classified : 4.269 
Raiffeisen co-operative societies (known as Kampelicky societies), 1,968 Schulze- 
Delitzsch loan banks and 1,172 other co-operative credit societies. 


■ (1) T. C. Rapp, M. C. : Economic Conditions in Bulgaria (Dated April, 1932). Department of 
Overseas Trade. No. 517. London, 1932. 

(2) Textcs 16 gislatifs published by the International InsUtute of Agriculture. 1932 Series, No. 12. 
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The Kampelicky societies grant to their members, who are small farmers and 
small industrial workers in the villages, loans in cash for working capital, intended 
for the purchase of seeds, of fertilisers, of live stock, for the electrification of the 
country, for the payment of the property tax, etc. These loans are given on 
agreements for periods up to two years, which may be prolonged up to four years. 
For this purpose the societies employ a part of their deposits which, at the date 
mentioned, amounted to 5,246 millions of Czechoslovak crowns. These co-oper¬ 
ative societies supply particularly circulating capital, but they are adapted 
to the needs of small and medium-sized farms, as they also grant loans for 
longer periods for the purchase of parcels of land for rounding off a property, 
for the construction of light buildings, for the execution of repairs and, generally, 
for all the lesser works of agricultural improvement (1). The operations of these 
banks are limited to a commune or to several adjoining parishes. The network 
of such banks is almost complete in Bohemia, in Moravia and in Silesia. The 
Schultze-Delitzsch loan banks and the district agricultural banks grant loans on 
bills for three to six months. The loans may be renewed for a period of three 
years from the day on which repayment first became due. 

Credit for working capital, given on agreements or in the form of overdrafts, 
amounted on 1 January 1931 for the different classes of institutions which carried 
on such business, to 6,948 millions of crowns, of which 2,969 millions had been 
supplied by the Kampelicky societies. 

Apart from the forms of short-term credit above described, which are the 
most frequent, recourse is sometimes had to credit in the form of advances on 
the supplies of sugar-beet to the sugar-factories and of advances on the security 
of growing crops (Slovakia, Sub-carpathian Russia). The latter class form the 
so-called green credit; immediately delivery of the crop is made, these loans are 
liquidated. Only exceptionally arc they prolonged. 

Short-term credit is also supplied to farmers in the form of goods, such as 
fertilisers, seeds, implements, etc., by the co-operative stores. These loans are 
liquidated, as a general rule, after the harvest by the delivery of products to the 
co-operative society ; but, as these credits would immobilise a large part of the 
circulating capital of the co-operative societies, the societies draw bills on the 
different debtors. The bill bears the signature of the debtor of the co-operative 
society as the drawee, and that of the co-operative society as the drawer; it is 
issued to the order of the drawer, or in favour of the Central Purchasing Asso¬ 
ciation of the co-operative societies ; endorsement by the last-named makes it 
possible to discount the bill at the Bank of issue. This Bank, in accordance 
with Article 14 of the agreement between the Government and the Ndrodm Banka 
Ccskoslovenska and, on condition that the liquid assets of the Bank and the 
monetary interest of the State allow it, grants "trade and production credit ” on 
bills for more than 92 days, but for not more than 182 days. These bills are 
accepted as seemity for loans at a rate which, in normal times, will be only 1 ] 2 
per cent, above the rate of discount. By this system, the bills of the co-oper- 

(1) Dr. IfADiSLAV F. DvorAk : Da cooperation agricole tch£coslovaque. Union cent rale des coope¬ 
ratives agricoles. Prague, 193T. 
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ative societies have acquired the character of commercial bills and there has been 
opened to agriculture a source of credit on conditions adapted to the* nature of 
agricultural undertakings. 

Medium-term credit, intended specially for the purchase of more costly ma¬ 
chines and plant, takes approximately the same forms as short-term credit, in 
so far as those forms admit of prolongation, that is, the form of loans renewable 
up to a period, for example, of four j^ears or more, and even in the form of bills. 
A medium-term loan may also be granted in the form of an overdraft on current 
account, usually secured by a mortgage or by an inscription in the land register; 
such a loan is granted for a year and can be renewed. In Slovakia, co-operative 
credit societies grant medium-term loans, the bills drawn being inscribed in the 
register of mortgages. 

In addition to the organised credit for working capital, of which we have 
spoken, there is unorganised credit for working capital, granted to farmers by 
private individuals, which is, in large part, a sort of credit between relations. It 
is estimated that the credit of this kind represents 15 or even 20 per cent, of the 
total amount of credit for working capital. It is particularly frequent in Slo¬ 
vakia and in Subcarpatlnan Russia. 

Lastly, long-term agricultural credit is supplied in the form of mortgage 
credit either on the basis of the issue of bank bonds or as cash credit supplied by 
various institutions, which utilise for the purpose a part of the deposits entrusted 
to them. The nature of these deposits determines to wliat extent these institu¬ 
tions can invest their resources in long-term loans. Now, as three fourths of 
their deposits consist of family savings, or the savings of undertakings, deposited 
for long terms, these institutions can, without compromising their liquidness, 
employ a large proportion of their deposits in making long-term mortgage 
loans. 

Mortgage loans in the form of bonds are granted mainly by the provincial 
banks of issue, which are public banking institutions. We may mention the 
Mortgage Bauk of Bohemia (Prague), authorised to issue bonds up to a total 
amount of 20 millions of Czechoslovak crowns, the Zemskd Banka (Prague), which 
is of interest to agriculture on account of its issues of improvement bonds, the 
Hypotccni et Zemedelskd Banka Moravskd (Mortgage and Agricultural Bank of 
Moravia), which is particularly of interest to agriculture on account of its 
issues of mortgage bonds, for improvement loans and, in part, for loans for 
the electrification of the country districts ; in Silesia the Slezsky Pozemkovi) a 
Komundlni Uverni Ustav (Communal and Land Credit Institution of Silesia), 
and the Zemsky Malorolnicky Fond Uverni v Praze (Provincial Credit Fund for 
Small Farmers, Prague) which was established to supply personal credit to 
small farmers in Bohemia, but also grants credit on favourable conditions to 
agricultural co-operative societies and to district agricultural banks, from which 
it receives deposits on current account. 

The mortgage banks have been obliged to adapt to present conditions the 
rules for determining the price of real property ; the price is no longer determined 
mechanically as a multiple of the cadastral income, but by a strict valuation 
specially made in each case. For agricultural property, loans must not amount 
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to more than two thirds of the estimated value, not taking into account the value 
of the farm buildings. 

As to the rates of interest, it is the Kampelicky societies which make 
short-term loans to farmers at the lowest rates ; they usually charge interest at 
5 y 2 to 6 per cent. The rate charged by other co-operative credit societies for 
loans on agreements and of bills varies, on the average, in the western half of the 
State, between 6 and 7 per cent, and in the eastern half between 8 and 10 per cent. 
The district agricultural banks for the most part lend at between 6 and 7 per cent. 
The savings banks charge on mortgage loans interest at 6 to 6 y 2 per cent, and 
for short term credit in the form of bills, about 7 per cent. The provincial 
banking institutions lend at the following rates: the Mortgage Bank of Bohemia, 
for loans on the security, of agricultural land, 6 % per cent,; the Zetnska Bank, 
for improvement loans, 6 y 2 per cent. ; the commercial banks, which only 
exceptionally do agricultural credit business, lend at about 10 per cent.; the 
Central Social Insurance Fund for Workers and the General Pensions Institute 
charge for mortgage loans on the security of first mortgages 5 V 4 to 6% per cent. 

The problem of the indebtedness of the farmers deserves special attention. 
According to statistics published by the State Office of Statistics, the total amount 
of the debts secured by mortgage on real property was, on 1 January 1930, in 
Bohemia, Motavia and Silesia, 30,310,441,000 crowns as compared with 27,018- 
869,000 crowns at the beginning of 1929, an increase of 3,291,572,000 crowns. 

The total mortgage debts (in millions of Czechoslovak crowns) affected: 


(I) 

Properties inscribed 

in the provincial 

1 January 

1929 

1 January 
1930 

Difference 

(2) 

registers. . . . 
Properties mainly 

within urban 

1,306 

1.348 


4 2 


boundaries . . . 


11,029 

12,419 

+ 

i. 39 ° 

( 3 ) 

Properties mainly in 

country districts 

14,451 

16,313 

+ 

1,862 

( 4 ) 

Mines . 

Total . . . 

232 

27,018 

230 

30,310 

+ 

'f 

3.2 92 


The figures relating to property situated mainly within urban boundaries in¬ 
cluded also debts secured by mortgage on agricultural properties in the towns and, 
on the other hand, the figures relating to property situated mainly in country 
districts includes also debts on the mortgage of properties urban in character 
(factories, hotels, etc.) The debts on the mortgage of properties urban in character 
but situated in the country are much larger in amount than the debts on agri¬ 
cultural properties situated in the towns. It is difficult to determine the amount 
of this excess. Account must also be taken of a certain not insignificant part 
of the debts which has alread}^ been paid off without the inscriptions having been 
removed from the registers of mortgages. The modification to be made in the 
figures for these two reasons is estimated by experts at from 7,000 to S,ooo 
millions of crowns. 
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Adding to the amount of the debts on 1 January 1930 under items 1 and 2, 
which make a total of 17,661 millions of crowns, the increase for the years 1930, 
1931 and 1932, which amount to 5,700 millions of crowns, we obtain as the mortgage 
indebtedness on 31 December 1932, 23,361 millions of crowns which, after the 
deduction to be made as above indicated, becomes about 15,360 millions of 
crowns. 

In Slovakia and Subcarpathian Russia the new mortgage indebtedness in 
1929 was 700 million crowns, of which about 500 million, that is 70 per cent., 
affected farms. If we assume the same percentage of increase as in Bohemia, 
Moravia and Silesia, we obtain, for agricultural properties, taking 10 per cent, 
as their share of the total mortgage debts, the sum of about 4,500 million Czecho¬ 
slovak crowns. Adding to this the annual increases of 1930,1931 and 1932 amount¬ 
ing to 1,500 millions we obtain, as the mortgage indebtedness on 31 December 
1932, 6,000 millions of crowns. If we take account, however, of the two corrections 
indicated above, it may be estimated that the mortgage indebtedness in Slovakia 
and Subcarpathian Russia was about 4,500 millions of crowns. 

It appears from what precedes that the indebtedness affecting agricultural 
property in Czechoslovakia was, on 31 December 1932, about 20,000 millions of 
crowns. Dividing this sum by the total area of agricultural and forest land, 
that is, arable land, including hop gardens, permanent meadows, vineyards, 
forests and gardens, it results that the average indebtedness per hectare is 1,700 
crowns. 

Moreover, the State Land Office, in connection with the carrying into effect 
of the agrarian reform, has granted to the farmers, notably in Slovakia and 
Subcarpathian Russia, land credit and credit for building purposes to the amount 
of 100 million crowns. The farmers who have obtained land as a result of 
the agrarian reform are, moreover, indebted to the State Land Office to the 
extent of about 700 million crowns in respect of payment for the lands assigned 
to them. 

Making the total of all the credits of which we have spoken, the following 
statement may be made of the total agricultural indebtedness for the whole 
of Czechoslovakia : 

(1) Mortgage indebtedness.about 20,000 million crowns 

(2) Organised credit. » 7,000 » » 

(3) Other credits. » 1,000 » » 

Total . . . about 28,000 million crowns 

In this total, unorganised credit is not included. 

The long continuance of the crisis has almost destroyed the profit-earning 
capacity of agriculture, has exhausted financial reserves and has caused the 
extraordinary indebtedness of the farmers above indicated. The disparity 
between the index of agricultural receipts and that of costs of production is 
very illuminating; the latter exceeded the former, at the beginning of 1932, 
by 57 per cent. The returns of the farmers have declined steadily since 1927. 
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In facts, the return per hectare, in Bohemia, for example, according to the 
calculations made by the State Institute of Rural Accountancy and Rural Eco¬ 
nomy—return representing the sum of the net profit of the undertaking and of 
the remuneration of the labour of the farmer and his family—amounted in 1925 
to 1,893 Czechoslovak crowns per hectare, in 1926 to 1,896 crowns, in 1927 to 
2,068 crowns, in 1928 to 1,843 crowns, in 1929 to 1,391 crowns, and in 1930 to 
996 crowns; in 1931 the fall in prices was even more marked. 

Nor is the capital market favourable. 

From Report No. 74 (December 1932) of the National Czechoslovak Bank 
it results that the demands for credit made to the financial institutions could* 
in November and the beginning of December 1932, only partially be satisfied, 
and Report No. 78 (April 1933) notes that the need of long-term credit remains 
considerable, but the money market cannot satisfy them. 

I11 this situation, energetic action was indispensable to alleviate the burden 
of interest to be paid and to facilitate the grant of further credits to ensure 
the continuance of production. In particular the necessity of helping the farmers 
overburdened with debts by a special grant of credit was recognised (1). 

To satisfy these requirements, a regulation of the rates of interest, on the 
basis of the Daw of 2 March 1933, No. 44, and in accordance with the Govern¬ 
mental Decree of 23 March 1933, No. 52, has been adopted and carried out 
in virtue of an agreement which took place in the Advisory Committee on financ¬ 
ial and banking questions, and was embodied in the Government Order of 
12 April 1933, No. 59. The new regulation, which came into force on 1 May 
1933, fixes maximum rates of interest both on deposits and on loans, varying 
according to the province and the kinds of deposit or loan. 

A bill recently presented to the Chamber by the Government amends the 
rules relating to judicial distraint, by extending the principles in force in the 
western provinces (the so-called historic countries) also to Slovakia, where, 
in consequence of the system in force, a vast number of sales of real property 
and even of movable property, has taken place without any reserve price being 
fixed, and this, in present circumstances, might bring about the complete ruin 
of the debtors. According to the new bill, the minimum bid throughout the 
whole territory of the Republic in sales by auction must not be less, for mov¬ 
able property, than half, and for real property (houses and land), than two 
thirds of the estimated value. Only in certain regions, where particular con¬ 
ditions would require it, would the Government be authorised to fix the minimum 
bid for movable property also at two thirds. 

These are the new principles of credit policy in Czechoslovakia, principles 
aiming at introducing a special financial system for agriculture, which would, 
through the renewed confidence of the depositors, tend to lower the rates of 
interest charged by the Banks, thus ensuring cheap credit for agriculture which 
would enable the economy of the farms to be brought back gradually to a state 
of equilibrium. 


(1) BrdlIk Prof. Ing. Vlad. : I„a crise agricolc en Tchecoslovaquie. Socidte <T fctudes ct d'Expan¬ 
sion. Bulletin pferiodique, No. 85, L,i£ge, June 1932. 
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Greece. 

Agricultural credit was almost unknown in Greece until 1915, except in the 
new provinces, where there existed an organisation that was incomplete and 
insufficient for the needs of agriculture. From 1915 to 1929, that is, before 
the establishment of the Agricultural Bank, the National Bank of Greece had 
been entrusted by the State, under all agreement signed on 6 December 1914 
and ratified by the Law of 20 February 1915, with the conduct of this form of 
credit business. But the development of Greek agricultural economy in recent 
years rendered necessary the establishment of an institution of which the special¬ 
ised services would be in a position to supply the new and manifold needs of the 
farmers. In particular the agrarian reform and the settlement of refugees gave 
rise to a large number of small peasant farms, which it was necessary to equip 
and to support economically to enable the land to be farmed ; in addition, the 
extension of certain crops, especially tobacco, required large capital and constant 
assistance. 

The Agricultural Bank was established, as an indipendent institution of 
public utility, to supply this assistance, by means of an agreement between 
the State and the National Bank, ratified by Law No. 4,332, dated 27 June 1929, 
and amended by Law No. 4,454, dated 9 December 1929. Its objects are : 

(1) To grant loans for short, medium and long terms to farmers and to 
agricultural co-operative societies and in general, to invest its capital productively 
in agriculture; 

(2) To follow closely and to direct the work of the co-operative societies 
and to help their development; 

(3) To take measures calculated to improve the general condition of 
agriculture by spreading a knowledge of scientific methods and of agricultural 
technique : 

(4) To assist the marketing of agricultural products and encourage their 
consumption in the country and abroad, and to take steps for steadying the prices 
of agricultural products. 

On 31 December 1932 the Bank had at its disposal capital to the amount 
of 1,173,571,961 drachmas, formed to a large extent by a State endowment, 
and by 316,946,830 drachmas of deposits. 

In spite of the greatness of its objects, it has succeeded, within the limits 
of its available funds, in accomplishing them, by granting to agricultural land¬ 
holders short-term credits (that is, credits for about 9 months) at a rate of interest 
varying from 6 % to 8 % P er cent * f° r advances on crops and from 7 % 9 V2 

per cent, for loans on the pledge of products. In its efforts to encourage the 
agricultural co-operative societies, the Bank has allowed to them a rate of interest 
1 per cent, lower than the rates mentioned, and, in the case of unions of co-oper¬ 
ative societies, the rate of interest charged is 1 % per cent, less. 

During the year 1930, 14,814,000 drachmas were assigned to medium-term 
and long-term credit; during 1931, 36,000,000 drachmas, and during 1932, 
21,500,000 drachmas. 
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The following table gives an idea of the short-term credit business done 
during the years 1930, 1931, and 1932. 



1930 

Drachmas 

1931 

Drachmas 

1932 

Drachmas 

Loans on personal security : 

To co-operative societies . . . 

638,055,651 

609,986,245 

519,160,560 

To individual farmers .... 

259,442,739 

322,431,119 

316,246,535 

Total . . . 

897,498,390 

932,327.364 

835,407.095 

Loans on the pledge of products : 

To co-operative societies . . . 

284,520,385 

194,623,919 

208,197,124 

To individual farmers .... 

107,086,520 

90,973,817 

61,431,836 

Total . . . 

391,606,905 

385.597.736 

269,628,960 


From this table it will be seen that of the total credits distributed, the greater 
part was granted on personal security. 

The decrease of about 100 millions in the loans in 1932 as compared with 
those of 1931 was due, on the one hand, to the excellent grain crops of 1932 
and, on the other hand, to the appreciable decrease in the cultivation of tobacco 
due to the low price of this product. 

The total sums due to the Bank on 31 December 1932 in respect of loans on 
personal guarantee, after deduction of sums repaid, amounted to 793,154,000 
drachmas. The loans on the pledge of products, of which the balance outstand¬ 
ing on I January 1932 was 466,000,000 drachmas, amounted, taking account 
of loans granted during the year (270,000,000 drachmas) and of repayments 
(342,000,000 drachmas), to 394,000,000 drachmas on 31 December of the same 
year. The greater part of these loans (210,000,000 drachmas) was granted on 
the pledge of tobacco. 

For the years 1930 and 1931 we give a statement showing how the loans 
on personal guarantee were divided according to the kind of crops : 


Cereals. 


1930 

Drachmas 

• • 316,777,378.60 

I93i 

Drachmas 

361,848,931.40 

Vines . 


' | 223,321,613.65 | 

41,317,626.85 

Raisins. 


149,448,664.85 

Tobacco . 


. . 219,968,525.35 

174,895,120.70 

Olives. 


. . 26,903,330.75 

28,385,864.25 

Cotton. 


. . 16,508,278.00 

23,239,217.50 

Market garden crops . . 


. . 6,169,181.55 

7,453,687.60 

Animal husbandry . . . 

• • i • • • 

. . 28,276,208.35 

41,863,481.40 

Chemical manures . . . 


. . 21,240,673.95 

34,265,548.42 

Miscellaneous. 


• • 38,333,200.00 

69,609,239.16 


Total . 

. . 897,498,390.20 

932,327.36413 
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In addition to making advances directly to the farmers, the Bank helps 
agriculture by financing organisations that encourage the development of agricul¬ 
tural production. 

It allocated, in 1932, 52,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of tobacco in 
the Old Kingdom of Greece, 30,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of barley, 
18,000,000 drachmas for the purchase of oil, 500,000,000 drachmas for the pur¬ 
chase of home-grown wheat, etc. The total sums granted by the Bank in 1932 
amount to 1,730,000,000 drachmas as compared with 1,442,274,722 in 1930 
and 1,603,113,614 drachmas in 1931. 

It may be noted that the technical services of the Agricultural Bank study 
the agricultural situation in each region and exert their influence in order to 
impose scientific methods of cultivation with a view to raising the standard of 
individual agricultural economy. Different varieties of seeds have been imported 
in large quantities and distributed to the growers. High quality live stock has 
been imported in order to be acclimatised. Stockbreeding on a large scale has 
been encouraged by facilities to breeders to enable them to purchase grazing 
lands and to erect shelters. Vineyards destroyed by phylloxera have been 
replanted. Orchards have been planted, beekeeping has been strongly encour¬ 
aged, etc. Even more important works, such as the draining of marshes (90,000 
stremmas (ij near Arta, 200,000 stremmas in Thessaly, etc.), drainage of valleys, 
and systematisation of watercourses have been undertaken. The Bank also 
bought directly from the growers quantities of barley and rice in order that 
they might not be obliged to proceed to untimely sales by which they would 
have suffered losses, and, in the early months of 1932, the Bank had to distri¬ 
bute maize on credit to the value of 66,000,000 drachmas, to relieve the critical 
situation of the producers in certain provinces and to save the live stock, and 
sometimes even the inhabitants, from starvation. 

But the difficulties of agriculture remain always very great, particularly 
because the expropriation of lands generally had to be done in haste, owing 
to the influx in 1922 of a million aud a half of refugees, of whom 60 per cent, 
belonged to rural populations. Their settlement, in spite of tremendous efforts 
on the part of successive Governments from 1922 to the present day, had to be 
carried out in a precarious way. Besides the refugees, 96,000 families, particu¬ 
larly amongst the populations of Thessaly and Macedonia, as well as families 
of ex-service men, have been settled on expropriated lands. On 1,500,000 hect¬ 
ares expropriated, about 160,000 families of refugees and 96,000 families of the 
Old Kingdom have been settled. All this work still remains incomplete. The 
Bank which, as far as short-term credit is concerned, succeeds in placing at the 
disposal of the farmers sums that are barely sufficient, found itself compelled, 
in the matter of medium-term and long-term credit, to restrict its business for 
want of means. From the figures relating to the loans made to farmers 
by the Bank it appears, in fact, that the medium-term and long-term loans 
represent only a small proportion of the total investments made. The propor¬ 
tion in no way corresponds to the amount of the credits of this class of which 


(i> 1 str^mma --- 1/10 of a hectare. 
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agriculture has urgent need in order to increase the gross return of the small 
landholders and to attain the following fundamental objects : (i) Consolidation 
and rearrangement of lands ; (2) carrying out of works for the improvement 
of installations; (3) carrying out of works for the improvement of lands; (4) increase 
of farming capital, in order to enable farmers to undertake, at the same time 
as the cultivation of the land, stockbreeding, poultry-keeping, silkworm-rearing, 
beekeeping, domestic industries, etc. 

Banking experts estimate that the needs of Greece in respect of medium-term 
and long-term credit amount to at least ten million dollars. To meet the most 
pressing necessities in this matter, in view of the shortage of capital from which 
the agricultural credit institutions of the country are suffering, credits from for¬ 
eign sources seem, in present circumstances, indispensable. 

On the other hand, the importance of the part played in Greek economic 
life by the farms of the refugees, the returns from which are sufficient neither 
to maintain intact their productive capacity nor even to assure the maintenance 
of the farmers* families, is apparent from the very number of these farms which, 
in June 1931, amounted to 232,512, with an area of 14,762,555 stremmas. 
The refugee or native farmers newly settled represent about a third of the farms 
of the whole of Greece and occupy 39 per cent, of the total cultivated area. 

Now the economic difficulties arising from the fall in the prices of agricultural 
products and from successive short crops, resulting from unfavourable weather 
conditions, have brought about, for the small landholders, a very critical position ; 
they have exhausted all their savings; their property is burdened by mortgages 
and runs the risk of foreclosure on the part of their creditors. It is not possible 
for them, in fact, to release themselves from the debts contracted at a time when 
agricultural prices were much more remunerative than at present. 

The total indebtedness of the farmers amounted, on 31 December 1930, 
to 8,474,363,348 drachmas (1), as appears from the following figures ; 


Drachmas 

Debts to credit institutions under the control of the State 1,677,302,556 
Debts incident to the expenses of settling refugees in the 
rural districts and to the lands and dwelling-houses assigned to 


them.3,757,581,000 

Debts for lands assigned to native farmers directly settled 

by State action. 804,372,018 

Taxes due to the Treasury . 235,107,774 

Private debts of the farmers, about .2,000,000,000 


Total . . . 8,474,363,348 


These debts represent about 50 per cent, of the average annual return from 
agriculture. 

(1) J. S. Caramanos, Director-General at the Ministry of Agriculture: Greece. In: “ The Agricul¬ 
tural Crisis ”. Vol. I. league of Nations. Economic Committee. Geneva, 1931. 
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The State has been obliged to grant a moratorium to the farmers and a 
Law of 4 January 1930 suspended the levying of distress on rural immovable 
property for debts contracted by farmers for the cultivation of their lands. A 
bill on the settlement of agricultural debts was presented on 8 April 1933. 

The aggravation of the agricultural crisis in Greece being due particularly 
to the economic instability of the major part of the agricultural population, 
resulting from the inadequacy of the returns, the effectivess of the efforts made 
to overcome the crisis depends on increasing the average level of agricultural 
returns. Now, it only seems possible to obtain this increase if the farmer is 
provided with sufficient funds in the form of medium-term and long-term credit. 
As long as these credits are not forthcoming, the country will not be able to con¬ 
solidate these farms of recent formation, and this is essential, in the opinion 
of the Government, not only to improve the conditions of national production, 
but also to ensure the maintenance of social peace (1). 

Hungary. 

Agricultural credit in Hungary takes the three forms of short-term, medium- 
term and long-term credit. The first is generally granted on the security of 
bills becoming due in three to six months, ordinarily bearing the signature of 
two or three sureties. It is mainly granted by the co-operative credit societies 
affiliated to the Central Mutual Credit Society of the Kingdom of Hungary. 
Bach time that a co-operative credit society affiliated to this central institution 
presents a bill to it to be rediscounted, the debt based on the bill must also be 
guaranteed by the member society which has made use of rediscount credit. 

Medium-term credit is organised, in the majority of cases, on the basis of 
bonds, generally against mortgage guarantee, for a period of one, two, or some¬ 
times five years. Loans of this kind contracted after the war were, to a large 
extent, provided by foreign capital and granted by the Central Mutual Credit 
Society, which has just been mentioned. In regard to these credits, there is a 
considerable teudency to supervise the employment of the sum lent. 

Long-term credit includes different types : 

(1) Usually the loan is based on land bonds, the property which is being 
farmed constituting the security. The loan must not exceed 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the land mortgaged and, in the case of a forest or a vineyard, 
must not exceed one third of the estimated value (Laws XXXVI of 1876 and 
VII of 1928). 

(2) Special provisions exist for long-term loans to be granted to societies 
for hydraulic works or for land improvement. The amount of the credits which 
can be granted to these societies is regulated by the law in such a way that the 
mortgage charge can only in exceptional cases amount to 50 per cent, of the 
estimated value of the property comprised in the sphere of operations of the 
society which has obtained the loan. The part of the loan proportionately 

(1) E. J. Tsouderos, Governor of the Bank of Greece : ** The Economic Situation in Greece and 
the Rank of Greece in 1932. M Bank of Greece, Athens, 1933. 
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affecting each of the properties represents the mortgage on the property, and 
the accessory charges burdening the property are assimilated, in regard to their 
collection, to the public taxes. The loans of the type indicated serve as the 
basis for the issue of land bonds, and the money raised thereby is devoted to 
carrying out works for the regulation of watercourses or of land improvement 
(Uw XXX of 1889). 

(3) Loans based on bonds are also granted to encourage and to finance 
land settlement, the subdivision of lands, works for the regulation of watercourses, 
and land improvement. These loans may amount to as much as 75 per cent, 
of the property mortgaged, except in the case of loans for subdivision of land, 
which must not exceed two thirds of the estimated value. 

In regard to loans of the first and third kinds, complete amortisation takes 
place usually in 35 years, sometimes in 45 years. Since the war, no loan of the 
second type has been granted, for the need of this kind of credit has been provided 
for out of State funds. 

The issue of land and mortgage bonds in respect of loans of the kinds above 
indicated can only be made when the loan on which the issue is based is inscribed 
in the land register relating to the property serving as security, or in regard 
to the second type of loan, when the loan on which the issue is based has, in 
fact, been paid over. 

(4) The Central Credit Society has adopted a special type of loan, guar¬ 
anteed by a mortgage redeemable in ten years. In this type of loan interest 
alone is payable in the first five years, amortisation only beginning in the sixth 
year. 

(5) Mention must be made, in the last place, of the carrying out of the 
agrarian reform (1), in its financial aspect. From the beginning it was recognized 
that immediate payment for the lands could not be demanded from the new 
owners, for, in the majority of cases, they did not possess any capital. Neither 
at the time of carrying out the reform nor later were credit conditions such 
that they would have been able to obtain, through private channels, credit on 
reasonable terms to pay the price of the expropriated lands. The intervention 
of the State seemed unavoidable. Owing to the social character of the reform 
and the monetary conditions of recent years the State was constrained to under¬ 
take the part of intermediary. In 1928 it concluded an agreement with the 
Swedish Match Cartel, under which it received a loan of 36 million dollars for 
financing the agrarian reform on terms equivalent to a rate of interest of 5% per 
cent. For carrying out the reform an organisation, co-operative in form, was 
expressly established and was placed between the old and the new proprietors, 
cancelling the direct relations between the two parties. The State, or rather 
the co-operative society acting for the State, pays to the old landowner the price 
of the expropriated lands, and it is to the co-operative society that the new 
owner pays the amortisation instalments. 

(1) Sec Ihrig Dr. K. : Agrarian Reform in Hungary. Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Economics 
and Sociology , Nos. n and 12, November and December 1931. International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome. 
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The expropriated owners obtain an indemnity, the amount of which is 
established, either by judicial process, or by the calculation of the administrative 
authority. In this latter case, the factor which serves to determine the amount 
of the indemnity is the net return indicated by the land register serving as basis 
for the assessment of the land tax ; for each pengo of cadastral net -return to- 
be considered, an indemnity of 60 pengos is payable. The persons to whom 
lands are granted repay by instalments extending over 52 years the indemnity 
or purchase price to be paid for the property in question. The annual amortis¬ 
ation payment is equal to 5.4 per cent, of the purchase price and is payable in 
four equal parts. Now, as the person who has obtained land is not in any jurid¬ 
ical relation with the expropriated owner, whilst both have entered into a jurid¬ 
ical relation with the financial institution to which the settlement is entrusted, 
the purchase price is transformed, for the person to whom the land has been 
granted, into a loan. He gives a mortgage on the land assigned to him in the 
course of the agrarian reform. This charge is also guaranteed by inscription 
in the land register. 

To facilitate the opening of credits in favour of agriculture, the right has 
been created by Law XXII of 1930 to pledge cereals (wheat, rye, mesliu and 
barley), stored in the growers' barns or in elevators belonging to storage under¬ 
takings, but exclusively for the purpose of guaranteeing short-term loans. The 
law limits the classes of creditors in favour of whom such a pledge may be given. 
The pledge can only be legally given by means of a public act or by an act under 
private seal and must be inscribed in a special register kept at the inairie. If 
the giving of this pledge is communicated to the insurer, it extends also to the 
sum w r hich the insurer will have to pay in case of damage. If the debtor fails 
to repay the loan at the due date, the creditor can sustain his rights in an action 
at law ; the debtor who acts in bad faith is liable to very heavy penalties. 

The usual rates of interest charged to farmers in Hungary are as follows: 

(1) For short-term loans, from 7 to 12 per cent. 

(2) For medium-term loans, from 7 to 8 per cent. 

(3) For long-term loans based on land bonds, from 7 to 7 y 2 per cent. 

Four large institutions, co-operative in form, are specially engaged in sup¬ 
plying credit to agriculture : the Central Mutual Credit Society, the Land Credit 
of Hungary, the Land Credit Institution for Small Landowners, and the Association 
of Hungarian Land Credit Institutions. These institutions are subject to the 
Government. As their work is of public interest, the Treasury has contributed 
to the formation of their capital. They have also benefited by exemption to 
a considerable extent from taxes and fees. Their principal task, as we have 

said, is the negotiation of long-term redeemable loans and the issue of land 

and other bonds on the basis of such loans. From the point of view of agricul¬ 
tural credit the financial institutions organised in the form of limited liability 
companies have a certain interest in so far as they dispose of sufficient capital 
and include in their business the issue of land bonds as well as the granting of 
long-term redeemable mortgage loans which serve as basis for the issue of bonds. 

The increasingly difficult situation, from the point of view of credit, in which 
the farmers find themselves as a result of the fall in the prices of agricultural 
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products clearly appears from the reports of the banks. During the year 1932, 
it is remarked in the report of the Land Credit of Hungary, the tendency to de¬ 
cline, still more accentuated than in the previous year, has had the consequence 
that the rural classes, in spite of their most earnest efforts, were hardly in a posi¬ 
tion to meet their financial engagements. The returns from agriculture were 
reduced to an unprecedentedly low level, and this state of affairs had particularly 
serious consequences for those who had contracted debts in times when the prices 
on the world market were appreciably higher than they now are. The depres¬ 
sion of the home market and the international market had a marked effect on the 
work of the Land Credit, which was greatly restricted (1). The same was the case 
for the Central Mutual Credit Society, the co-operative societies affiliated to which, 
numbering 1,013 at the end of 1930 and operating in 2,618 out of the 3,433 com¬ 
munes of Hungary, granted, in particular, with a view to attenuating the effects 
of the crisis, export credits to the producers, on favourable terms and at advant¬ 
ageous rates. The capital employed for this purpose by the Central Mutual 
Credit Society amounted in 1930 to 68,289,692 pengos. The co-operative credit 
societies further intensified their action in organising the marketing of products ; 
owing mainly to this action, as well as to the efforts of “ Futura,” a commercial 
share company formed by the central co-operative societies for the sale of goods, 
the farmers were saved from even greater losses than those which they actually 
incurred. The products marketed through the co-operative societies, including 
the business directly transacted by the “ Futura," amounted to about 1,200,000 
quintals to a value of 20,000,000 pengos. 

In regard to the Land Credit Institute for Small Landholders, the object of 
which is to procure credit, at moderate rates of interest for this class, the posi¬ 
tion of its loans at the end of 1931, as compared with the position at the end 
of the previous year, was as follows: 


Loans in mortgage bonds (pengos) at 7 V 2 P er 

cent. 

Loans for 5 years (pengos). 

Mortgage loans (pengos) at 8 per cent. . . . 

Provisional loans (pengos). 

Loans in mortgage bonds (dollars) at 7 per cent. 
Loans in mortgage bonds (dollars) at 7 Vi per 

cent. 

Parochial loans in bonds, et 7 per cent. . . 
Advances of money for the purchase of land . 
Loans on property situated at the frontiers . 
Loans on the security of promissory notes . . 


31 I>ccexnl>er 

1930 

Pengos 

31 December 

1931 

Pengds 

410,462.00 
1,301,290.00 
5,817,520.00 
792,967 00 
24,985,150.33 

249 - 751-37 

478,900.00 

10,179,656.00 

828,922.00 

24,889.485.03 

335.31939 

7,016,341.71 

154,107.11 

930,562.83 

20,823,761.58 

2,237,362.3 2 
6,964,022.83 
144.641.37 

9 i 5 , 287-94 

27,016,193.27 

62,567,481.95 

73 , 904 , 222.13 


(1) In 1932 no redeemable loan was granted; 159 short-term loans guaranteed by mortgages 
were granted to a total amount of 3,413,849 pengtis. 








From this comparison it appears that there was an increase in the amount 
of the loans outstanding at the end of 1931 over the amount outstanding at 
the end of 1930 of 11,336,740 pengos. In consequence of the difficult economic 
situation, the Institute was only able to grant long-term loans, so much demanded 
by the farmers, to a very small extent. It discounted, in 1931, 47,973 agricultural 
bills of the provincial institutes, for a total sum of 105,067,424 pengos. 

Better to indicate the position of the farmers we now reproduce some figures 
regarding the mortgage charges on landed property at the end of 1931 (1), fixing 
our attention on the most characteristic details of this important phenomenon. 
The gross charges, that is, without taking account of the amortisation payments 
effected, at the end of the year and the annual increase of these charges, in 
millions of pengos were as follows from 1925 to 1931: 


Year 

I 9 1 2 5 

1926. 

1927 

1928 

1929 

1930 

1931 


Total at the end 
of the year (2) 

Annual 
Increase (2; 

. IO9.9 

— 

348.4 

238.5 

677.9 

3295 

• 1.034-5 

3566 

. 1.5670 

532.5 

. 1,844.6 

277.6 

. 2,038.0 

193.4 


As will be seen, it is since 1926 that large debts have been contracted and it 
is in 1928 that the total debts contracted during the year reached their maxi¬ 
mum, to diminish subsequently from year to year. 

The net charges at the end of the year were as follows, in millions of pengos: 

Year Total 

net charges 


1928 . 950.4 

1929 . 1 , 393.5 

1930 . 1 , 570-4 

1931 . 1 , 716.5 


Of the net charges of 1931, 79.4 per cent, were in respect of loans granted 
by credit institutions, 4.9 per cent, in respect of other loans, and 15.7 per cent 
were other charges. 

After the war, the mortgage debts increased at a rate three times as rapid 
as before the war. 

The aggravation of the situation of agriculture is particularly clearly shown 
by the numerous inscriptions of mortgage charges imposed as a preliminary 


(1) Konkoly Dr. Jules : I^es charges hypothecates des propriety fonci£res de Hongrie 4 la 
fin de 1931. Revue Hongroise de Statistigue, No. 11, November 1932. Central Statistical Office of the 
Kingdom of Hungary, Budapest. 

(2) Including loans granted by the Co-operative Society for the Financial Settlement of the 
Agrarian Reform. 
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to levying distress, which increased from 13.9 millions of pengos in 1929 to 
19.7 millions in 1930 and 27.9 millions in 1931; by the inscriptions for arrears 
of taxes, which increased from 14 millions in 1929 to 21.2 millions in 1930 and 
to 27.6 millions in 1931, and by the inscriptions for costs of levying distress 
and legal expenses, which increased from 2.1 millions in 1929 to 3.1 millions in 
1930 and to 3.7 millions in 1931. 

According to a recent inquiry regarding loans granted by credit institu¬ 
tions (banks and savings banks, the central co-operative credit society and 
other co-operative credit societies), the amount of these loans outstanding at 
the end of 1931 was 1,363 millions of pengos, affecting 577,000 landowners and 
5.9 millions of cadastral arpents (1); 45.2 per cent, of the landowners had obtain¬ 
ed loans from these institutions and 37.3 per cent, of the total area of the 
properties was mortgaged as security for such loans. Half of the small landowners 
and almost half of the large landowners were indebted to the credit institutions 
in question. From the point of view of their area, the very small and medium¬ 
sized properties were particularly indebted on account of loans of this sort. 
The major part of the loans granted by the credit institutions consists of loans 
on the security of bills (631.2 millions of pengos, or 46.3 per cent.) and long-term 
redeemable loans (623.2 millions of pengos, or 45.7 per cent.). The loans on 
the mortgage of very small properties are the largest in amount (418.4 mil¬ 
lions of pengos, or 30.7 per cent.); those on the mortgage of medium-sized pro¬ 
perties come next (258.1 millions of pengos, 18.9 per cent.) followed by those 
on the mortgage of small properties between 11 and 50 cadastral arpents (256.8 
millions of pengos, 18.8 per cent.) and those on the mortgage of large proper¬ 
ties (249.8 millions, 18.3 per cent.). 

Classifying the loans granted by credit institutions according to agricul¬ 
tural regions, it is found that the properties of the Alfold (the Great Hungarian 
Plain) are in the most unfavourable situation ; they are burdened by 53 per 
cent, of these loans. 

According to the rates of interest charged at the end of the year 1931, 
the interest due in respect of loans granted by credit institutions may be cal¬ 
culated at 134.2 millions of pengos. 

Analysing the class of " other charges, ” 72.6 per cent, of them burdened 
small properties of less than 50 cadastral arpents. These properties, which are 
less burdened than other properties in respect of loans granted by credit insti¬ 
tutions are, therefore, in regard to “ other charges M in the most unfavour¬ 
able situation. Whilst the loans in question burden mainly properties of more 
than 50 cadastral arpents and the medium sized properties, it is the small 
properties of less than 50 cadastral arpents (and particularly the very small pro¬ 
perties) which have the most debts belonging to the class of “ other charges/* 

The properties which have mortgage debts representing more than 40 
times the net cadastral revenue have 576 millions of pengos of charges (58.2 
per cent, of the total charges), of which the loans granted by credit institutions 
represent 370 millions of pengos, or 34.9 per cent, of all the loans. The situ- 


(i) r cadastral arpent *» 0.57546 hectares. 
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ation lias, therefore, grown appreciably worse, particularly for the small landown¬ 
ers possessing less than 50 cadastral arpents, on whom the greater part (72.6 
per cent.) of the increase in the charges falls. 

Information is only available regarding a part of the agricultural charges* 
other than mortgages. These are estimated at 379 millions of pengos, including 
debts for small sums calculated at between 50 and 60 millions of pengos. Thus, 
then, the total charges, mortgage and other than mortgage, on Hungarian pro¬ 
perties may be estimated, at the end of 1931, at 2,100 or 2,200 millions of pengos 
At the end of 1932 this total probably amounted to 2,300 or 2,400 millions. 

It is considered that the indebted landholders would be in a less serious 
situation if they were debtors only of credit institutions. It is because they 
have several kinds of debts that the majority are unable to meet their engage¬ 
ments ; this is why the situation causes anxiety. What particularly aggravates 
it is the sale of agricultural products at unsatisfactory prices and the difficulty 
of financing credit on reasonable terms. If the prices of agricultural products 
were to rise and credit conditions to improve, the situation of agriculture would 
become better. Until these things take place, the general opinion is that no¬ 
assistance can be permanently effective. 

Poland 

Amongst the institutions (1) which supply credit to agriculture, the State 
Agrarian Bank fulfils in Poland a particularly important function. It is a Govern¬ 
ment institution, which is incorporated and has a capital formed by a subsidy from 
the Treasury amounting, on 1 December 1932, to 130,000,000 zlotys and a reserve 
fund of 37,935,662 zlotys. 

Long-term land credit is one of the principal kinds of business which it carries- 
on. Such credit is granted : (1) in land bonds redeemable in 30 *4 years, issued 
on the security of first mortgages, for the purchase of lands rendered available 
by the subdivision of large properties, to occupiers of small and medium-sized 
holdings, and further for agricultural expenditure such as the erection of dwelling 
houses and farm buildings, for the repayment of private debts contracted on 
onerous terms, for the payments of shares of inherited property, for other payments 
in cases of the division of property, etc. ; (2) in bonds, redeemable in 15 years, 
to irrigation societies, particularly for carrying out improvements such as drain¬ 
age, drying and irrigation of land, improvement of pasture land, formation and 
reorganisation of fish-breeding establishments, etc. 

The improvement loans granted to irrigation societies are guaranteed in 
conformity with the provisions of the regime of lakes *and rivers, according to 
which sums due in respect of such loans have the privilege of priority ; and the 
loans granted to individuals are guaranteed by a first mortgage, as also are the 
loans in land bonds. 


(1) In particular the land credit societies, the co-operative societies and the communal loan 
and savings banks play an important part in the organisation of agricultural credit in Poland and 
contribute large sums to the financing of agriculture. 
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The Bank also grants short-term loans, on the security of bills, for a period 
of several months, to supply the working capital necessary for the development 
of agriculture, that is loans for the purchase of chemical fertilisers and of selected 
seeds and loans to producers of selected seeds, butter, eggs, hops, flax, etc. The 
loans are distributed through the medium of local co-operative banks, communal 
banks and various agricultural co-operative societies. 

Medium-term credit business, as we shall see, is carried on to a very limited 
extent. 

The rates of interest on short-term and medium-term loans, which used to 
be between 8 and io x / 2 per cent, have latterly been reduced to between 6 y 2 and 
9 per cent, according to the class of borrower (central co-operative societies, local 
co-operative societies, savings banks, farmers), in consequence of the reduction 
in the rate of discount of the Bank of Poland. Certain special loans enjoy more 
favourable rates of interest, varying from 2 per cent, upwards. 

Besides the operations which it conducts on its own account, the Bank 
conducts other business entrusted to it by the Treasury. Such business includes, 
in the first place, the granting of loans for purposes of general economic importance 
in respect of which the Government deems it desirable to grant loans out of State 
funds on specially favourable conditions. These are loans for the encouragement 
of stockbreeding, fruit and vegetable growing, consolidation or subdivision of 
lands, home colonisation, and the reconstruction of farms destroyed during the 
war. The rate of interest on the loans in question, which used to be between 
4 and 5 per cent., according to the purpose for which the loan was granted, 
was reduced last year to between 3 and 4 per cent., as one of the Government 
measures for the relief of agriculture. 

The task undertaken by the Bank was particularly difficult in 1931. While, 
on the one hand, the demand for investment loans declined, improvement works 
becoming less and less remunerative, the crisis, on the other hand, gave rise 
to new needs, for which considerable means were required. The pressing question 
of the conversion of debts on burdensome conditions, moreover, became of prim¬ 
ary importance, for, as appears from the annual reports of the banks, such 
debts were ruining even the soundest farms. It was also important to resolve 
the problem of the dismortgaging of the large properties, basing the solution on 
a scientifically planned subdivision. The Bank could only meet all these needs 
to a limited extent, its action being greatly hampered by the want of capital. 

What further hampered the business of the Bank in 1931 was the difficulty 
which it encountered in financing long-term credit operations, on account of the 
unfavourable situation of the stock market, both in Poland and abroad. The 
prolonged crisis arrested, in fact, the accumulation of capital and dried up the 
principal sources from which the Bank relied for funds to be invested in the bonds 
which it issued. The issue of bonds became, accordingly, greatly restricted. 
Bonds were only issued to the nominal amount of 22.6 millions, of which only 
10.4 could be placed in the country itself, and the Bank was obliged itself to 
take up the balance of 12.2 millions. 

In 1932, the issue of bonds by the Bank diminished still further. The nominal 
total amount of the land bonds issued w r as not quite 5.8 millions of zlotys. 
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In- view of the progressive restriction of the issues the Bank, not being able 
to develop its long-term credit business, devoted its attention particularly to the 
completion of the loans granted in previous years the object of which was to 
enable the farmers either to complete the improvements they had begun or to 
fulfil their engagements regarding transactions for the purchase of land The 
total amount of the loans in land bonds paid to the borrowers in 1931 was 22.6 mil¬ 
lions of zlotys, as compared with 66.6 millions in 1930 and 109.5 millions in 1929. 
On the other hand the total amount of improvement loans paid in bonds was 
only 7.7 million zlotys. 

In its anxiety to ensure the safety of the credit, the Bank adopted various 
measures for adapting the loans to the conditions created by the crisis. The 
principle was laid down that the loans granted to purchasers of land not exceed¬ 
ing half the estimated value must, at the same time, not exceed half the pur¬ 
chase price. The rules for estimating the value of buildings were amended by 
laying down that the estimated value must not exceed 75 per cent, of the sum 
for which the buildings had been insured against fire. Lastly, the minimum 
applied to investment loans, 2,000 zlotys, 1,500 zlotys and 1,000 zlotys, was also 
applied to loans for the purchase of land. 

The rate of interest payable on the land bonds issued by the State Agrarian 
Bank is 8 and 7 per cent, and that on improvement bonds 7 per cent. The rate 
of interest on long-term loans amounts in principle: on loans in 8 per cent, bonds, 
which are quoted at 94, to 8.91 per cent., and on loans in 7 per cent, improvement 
bonds, which are quoted at 83.25, to 8.66 per cent. 

Recognizing that these rates of interest were too heavy for agriculture, the 
Bank had already introduced prior to the crisis, for the class of borrowers finan¬ 
cially weakest, and particularly for purchasers of lands rendered available by 
subdivision, a reduction of between 2 and 4 per cent, on the annual rate of interest. 
The necessary funds for this purpose were drawn by the Bank partly from addi¬ 
tional payments received from the Treasury, partly from its own funds. 

These concessions proved insufficient when the crisis came, on account of the 
heavy fall in the prices of agricultural products and the insolvency of the great 
mass of farmers. Accordingly at the beginning of 1932 the Bank applied the 
measures more widely with a view to: (1) a new reduction of 2 per cent, in the 
rate of interest for the benefit of all debtors for loans in land bonds and im¬ 
provement bonds, making a total reduction of 4 per cent. ; (2) the prolongation 
up to 1 April 1933 or 1 October 1934 of the due date of payments in arrears prior 
to 1 January 1932 ; (3) the authorisation to pay by instalment, the whole or 
part of the interest arrears ; (4) the prolongation from 3 to 6 years of the 
special period during which debtors of loans in improvement bonds are exempt 
from the payment of instalments of amortisation and pay only the interest, thus 
prolonging the period of complete amortisation from 15 to 18 years ; (5) the 
grant to debtors of loans in land bonds of a prolongation of the period of amort¬ 
isation up to 30 years, within the limits of the plan of drawing by lot. 

The measures applied by the Bank doubtless represent a considerable allev¬ 
iation for the farmers, but they only affected a part of the agriculture of the 
country and could not resolve the whole of the rural financial problem. In face 
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of a new fall in the prices of agricultural products and an aggravation of the pos¬ 
ition of the properties in 1932, with a simultaneous diminution of the possibilities 
of rapidly overcoming the crisis, the general settlement of the question of the 
indebtedness of the farmers to the long-term credit institutions proved to be 
necessary, both in the interest of agriculture and in that of the institutions them¬ 
selves, in order that the farmers might be able to make headway against the 
present phase of acute depression. 

Accordingly, at the end of 1932, the Government presented to the Diet a bill 
for lowering the rate of interest and prolonging the periods of long-term credits. 
This bill was passed by the Diet and published on 24 December 1932 in the Jour¬ 
nal of the Laws of the Republic of Poland (No. 115, section 950). The three decrees 
of the Minister of Finance published in the Journal of the Laws of 10 February 
1933 (No. 7, sections 146,47,48) complete the law by laying down provisions for 
carrying it into effect. 

In accordance with the terms of these measures, the problem of the reduction 
of agricultural charges resulting from long-term credit was resolved in the follow¬ 
ing manner : 

(1) The interest on loans in land and other bonds granted by long-term 
credit institutions are reduced, according to the nature of the credit, to 4 y 2 , 5 and 
5% per cent, and the rate of interest on loans granted by the State Agrarian 
Bank is reduced to 4 1 / 2 per cent. Loans granted in land bonds at a rate of 5 per 
cent, or less will not benefit by any reduction, nor will land bonds subscribed 
by public issue on foreign markets and quoted on foreign stock exchanges. 

(2) The amortisation periods of loans have also been prolonged. For 
loans in land bonds granted by the State Agrarian Bank, as well as for the major¬ 
ity of agricultural loans, the prolongation is to 55 years, including the period of 
three years during winch the debtor only pays interest; and for loans in improve¬ 
ment bonds the period is prolonged to 36 years, including six years during which 
only interest is paid. 

(3) Simultaneously with the reduction of the rate of interest and the pro¬ 
longation of the amortisation period, the land and other bonds issued on the basis of 
the loans are converted into redeemable interest-bearing bonds, in accordance with 
the principles applied to the rates of interest and amortisation periods of the loans. 
This provision does not apply to land and other bonds (a) of the State banks ; 
(b) guaranteed by the treasury ; (r) on which the interest is 5 per cent, or less ; 
(d) placed on foreign markets by public issue and quoted on foreign stock exchanges. 

(4) In regard to the State banks, that is, the State Agrarian Bank and 
the Bank of National Economy, the question of financing involved in the conces¬ 
sions indicated has been separately resolved by an Order of the Minister of Finance 
dated 6 February 1933, which contemplates the reduction of the rate of interest 
and the prolongation of the amortisation period only for land and othu: bonds 
held by public institutions, by governmental institutions and by the Treasury. 
The land and other bonds held by individuals will not be converted, and the differ¬ 
ence between the rate of interest and the instalment of amortisation of these secur¬ 
ities and the reduced rate of interest and instalment of amortisation of the corre¬ 
sponding loans will be covered by the Treasury. 
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The development of long-term credit having undergone, as we have seen, an 
almost complete check, the Bank will devote its attention to short-term and med¬ 
ium-term credit. But in this field also there has been a serious contraction of 
the business, due both to the want of means and to the necessity of adapting them 
to the new conditions. Medium-term credit was mainly based on State funds. 
For short-term credit the Bank will secure the indispensable means by obtaining 
foreign and other credits, and also by taking advantage to a larger extent of the 
discount of the Bank of Poland. For the purpose of improving the position of 
agriculture, a new conversion of short-term loans into long-term loans was carried 
out to an amount exceeding 70 millions. This conversion was based on a more 
rational distribution of the dates of repayment of the loans and on the postpone¬ 
ment of the repayments. It afforded relief to the debtors, but at the same time 
it made it necessary for the Bank to limit its short-term credit business. 

The short-term and medium-term loans together amounted, on 31 December 
1932, to 210.5 millions of zlotys as compared with 282,2 millions on 31 December 
1930. At the end of 1932. the short-term loans amounted to 87.5 millions of zlotys 
and the medium-term loans to 123 millions as compared with 206.2 millions and 
76 millions at the end of 1930. The total short-term credits, therefore, dimin¬ 
ished, in the course of the past two years, by 118.7 millions of zlotys, or 57.6 per 
cent. ; while the total medium-term credits increased, principally on account of 
the conversion of about 50 millions zlotys, by 61.8 per cent. 

It is recognised that the aggravation of the agricultural credit conditions, in 
addition to the heavy fall in the profit-earning capacity of agriculture and parti¬ 
cularly of animal husbandry, has contributed in Poland to render the situation 
of agriculture still more difficult. Account must be taken of the fact that the crisis 
came upon agriculture after a comparatively brief period of favourable conditions, 
during which the farmers only partially succeeded in restoring and completing the 
working capital and reserves destroyed by the inflation. Owing to the continuance 
of the crisis and to the fact that they had not sufficient resources at their disposal, 
the occupiers of agricultural holdings were compelled to have recourse to credit. 

On account of the scarcity of funds from wdiich Poland is suffering these 
loans were contracted by the farmers on very onerous conditions, the rates of 
interest and dates of repayment not at all corresponding to the conditions of the 
farming undertakings. 

The following statement shows, according to the calculations of the State 
Agrarian Bank, the indebtedness of the farmers to the credit institutions on 1 
October 1931. 


Indebtedness in respect of Short-term and 

Co-operative credit societies. 

District savings banks. 

Communal loan and savings banks. 

State Agrarian Bank. 

Bank of National Economy. 

Joint stock banks. 

Bank of Poland. 

Total, Short-term and Medium-term Loans 


Medium-term Loans. 

Zlotys Zlotys 

221,300,000 
117,800,000 
14,700,000 
258,900,000 
97,000,000 
145,300,000 
58,600,000 


913,600,000 
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Indebtedness in respect of Long-term Loans . 
Loans in Mortage Bonds and Other Bonds. 


State Agrarian Bank. 

Bank of National Economy. 

Land credit societies. 

Private mortgage banks. 

Institutions of former States to which parts of the 

territory belonged (in liquidation). 

Total, Loans in Bonds. 


Zlotys Zlotys 

339>3<>o,ooo 
58,100,000 
464,900,000 
102,700,000 

258,900,000 

- 1,223,900,000 


Loans in Cash. 


State Agrarian Bank. 387,400,000 

Bank of National Economy. 69,200,000 


Total, Loans in Cash 


456,600,000 


Total, Long-term Loans.1,680,500,000 

Total, Short-term and Medium-term Loans . 913,600,000 


Total, All Loans . . . 2,594,100,000 


It is difficult to form an idea of the private indebtedness of the farms on 
account of the absence of statistics on the subject. This indebtedness now 
represents an important item ; it has grown very markedly in recent years on 
lacotint of the private loans, both in cash and in goods, to which the agricul¬ 
tural undertakings were obliged to have recourse to a considerable extent, especi¬ 
ally during the crisis. What renders the general indebtedness very burdensome 
is not only the reduced profit-earning capacity of the farms, but also the excess¬ 
ive charges and expenses which are laid upon the farmers by reason of the 
dearness of the credit itself. 

The principal cause of the excessive indebtedness is not so much the absol¬ 
ute amount of the debts as the too high rates of interest and the unhealthy form 
of a great part of them. 

The want of capital which was felt in the period immediately following the 
inflation had compelled the credit institutions who desired to assure to the 
carmers the necessary working capital and capital for investment to adapt the 
rate of interest on the loans they granted to the high rate of interest prevail¬ 
ing on the regular market. Thus the majority of the long-term loans granted 
during this period by the vState banks, by the private banks and by the land 
credit societies were based on the issue of 7 or 8 per cent, land bonds. Taking 
as basis the highest quotations recognised by the State banks at which the 
bonds were issued, namely 82,75 and 93, the effective rate of interest on the 
loans was about 9 per cent. The rate of interest on short-term loans reached 
an even higher level. Although the rate of interest charged by the central 
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institutions did not exceed 9 per cent., the cost of the credit was increased by 
the provision for the local institutions. The rate paid by the farmers on the 
irregular market was the highest, for it went to between 24 and 36 per cent, 
and was generally usurious in character. Even during the period when 
conditions were favourable, the farmers could with difficulty meet these high 
rates of interest. It is for this reason that the state banks, which realised 
the excessive cost of the credits granted, endeavoured from the beginning 
to diminish the charges by the application of bonuses, of specially favourable 
rates, etc. 

In order to protect the farmers from the danger by which they were 
threatened on the part of their creditors, the Government, desiring to avoid 
the sale h} T auction of agricultural holdings and a fall in the price of land, 
promulgated numerous laws for the purpose of enabling sound agricultural under¬ 
takings, which had become temporarily insolvent, to overcome the crisis. Amongst 
these ue may note: 

(1) The Law of 12 March 1932, to facilitate the payment of onerous 
debts burdening farms (1), In order to obtain for the owners of landed property 
who had difficult}' in paying arrears in respect of taxes and of onerous debts, the 
Law authorises them, whenever the said difficulties can be resolved by the sale of 
the whole property or of parts of it, to proceed to the division of the property 
in a manner laid down by the Law itself and on the basis of certificates esta¬ 
blishing the necessity and utility of the division proposed. It is noteworthy 
that this law facilitates, to a large extent, division of properties with a view 
to liberating them from engagements, by making the provisions of the Law on 
Agrarian Reform less strict, he financing of this division was entrusted to the 
State Agrarian Rank, which was authorised to issue, for this purpose, special 
4 Y> per cent, land bonds. These bonds are not in free circulation but are 
accepted by the Treasury in settlement of ariears of taxes, as well as by State 
banks in payment of arrears of certain debts. 

(2) The Law of 7 March 1932 granting facilities to farmers at times of 
judicial distraint (2). 

(3) The Order of 23 August 1932 on measures of protection against the 
consequences resulting from difficulties of payment in agriculture, which intro¬ 
duced for agricultural undertakings an institution of judicial supervision the 
function of which was to facilitate the farmers in preparing a plan for the set¬ 
tlement of their engagements and to give them the necessary time to put this 
plan into execution in agreement with their creditors. The postponement of the 
dates on which payments are due may be granted for twelve months to the 
farmer who, though in possession of sufficient means, has momentarily ceased 
to meet his engagements for exceptional reasons beyond his own control and 
anticipates being obliged to suspend payments in a near future. The postpone¬ 
ment of the dates when payments become due is only a preliminary act to give 
the debtor the possibility of making arrangements with the creditor The 


(r) Textes legislates, published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1932 Series, No. 20. 
(2) Textes legislates, published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1932 Series, No. 29. 
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arrangement, known as the “ preliminary agreement between creditor and debtor,” 
may consist in the postponement of the due dates, in arranging for repayment 
by instalments, in the reduction of the rate of interest or in the complete or 
partial cancellation of the interest, or even in the reduction of the amount of 
the debt. 

(4) The Order of 23 August 1932 on the establishment of Arbitration 
Offices for questions of credit affecting small properties. The postponement of 
the due dates and the preliminary agreements above referred to are applicable 
also to small properties, but as the procedure connected with these preliminary 
agreements is costly for small property and rather lengthy', the Order provides 
for the establishment of District Arbitration Offices. The purpose of the arbitra¬ 
tion offices is to help small landowners to obtain the postponement of the due 
dates or the possibility of repayment by instalments and to combat usury in 
in the country. 

(5) The Order of 23 August 1932 amending the Presidential Decree of 
29 June 1924, concerning usurious loans with a view to facilitating the courts in 
combating usury; the Order provides for a less strict application of the rules of 
procedure in establishing proof of usury. 

((>) The Order of 23 August 1932 on the dividing up of mortgage debts 
affecting properties subdivided with a view to the repayment of burdensome debts. 
I 5 y regulating the preventive agreements and introducing for certain cases the 
compulsory dividing up of mortgage debts at the time of the sale of a part of 
the land, the order renders it easier for the owners to meet their engagements 
by means of the subdivision of the land. 

None of these four Orders contains provisions to be applied generally and 
automatically. They require that in each particular case the initiative shall be 
taken by the interested parties and their object is to create favourable conditions 
for the conclusion of voluntary arrangements between the farmer and his creditors, 
in order to facilitate the satisfaction of all the creditors, without prejudice to the 
properties. 


Rum yni\. 


The new requirements arising out of the agrarian reform and the economic 
crisis have rendered the problem of agricultural credit in Rumania highly com¬ 
plex. In the statement of reasons presented with the Daw of 19 July 1931 on 
the advantages granted to the associations for the improvement of agriculture 
in Rumania (1), the Minister of Agriculture and Lands thus expresses himself : 
“ Our production per unit of urea is too small, the quality and uniformity of the 
produce leaves much to be desired and the relation between the costs of production 
and the value of the products obtained is unfavourable, precisely because of the 
small quantity obtained per hectare and because of the quality, which does not 
correspond to the requirements of the world market. The cause of this state of 
affairs, which we find in many parts of the country, lies in the routine methods 


(i) Official Journal of the Kingdom of Rumania , No. 167. Bucarest, 22 July 1931. 



of work followed by the small farmers, in the absence of the vocational training 
and the moral effort required for the adoption of certain methods of work more 
adequate for present day requirements. This moral factor rendering Rumanian 
agriculture backward, has been aggravated by external causes, the world agricul¬ 
tural crisis, the burden of debts, the disproportion between the productivity of 
agriculture and the fiscal charges, and the terribly excessive subdivision of pro¬ 
perty. ” 

Now, according the opinion of Rumanian experts in credit questions, it is 
necessary in the first place that the peasant should be able to find financial aid 
under suitable conditions : 

(1) When his crop is insufficient to enable him to live and maintain his family. 

(2) When, after a bad year, he lias no reserve left to buy the grain 
necessary for sowings. 

(3) When he wishes to replace extensive cultivation by an intensive 
cultivation capable of giving a net return proportionate to the capital employed. 

(4) When, particularly in view of foreign trade, he deems it necessary 
to produce articles of superior quality, and this would require good seeds, fertil¬ 
isers, etc. 

(5) When he wishes to enlarge his holding, the typical holding of 5 hect¬ 
ares being too small to assure the maintenance of a numerous family. 

These manifold needs of credit are ordinarily satisfied, as far as their re¬ 
sources will allow, particularly by the co-operative credit societies (popular 
banks) which numbered 4,733 in 1931 (1). These co-operative societies, as well 
as others existing in the country, are grouped in Federations and find in the 
National Office of Rumanian Co-operation their official centre of administrative 
and technical assistance; in the Central Co-operative Bank their financial centre, 
and in the Co-operative Central Association for Import and Export an inter¬ 
mediary for the supply of agricultural requisites and for the joint sale of the 
agricultural products of then: members (2). 

(1) These banks, which contain 995,462 mcmlxrs, granted loans to their mem1x*rs to the amount 
of 5^83,263,000 lei in 1931. At the same period they had 2,046,909,000 lei of paid up capital and 
1,577,894,000 lei of deposits. 

(2) To the Co-operative Central Association for Jmpoit and Export were affiliated, on 31 December 
1932, 112 co-operative societies, including 17 federations and 37 popular banks. The fedciaUons under¬ 
take, on behalf on the affiliated societies, the following operations : (1) the purchase of implements 
and machines, of seeds, of fertilisers, etc. ; (2) the sale on commission of agricultural products ; (3) the 
organisation of the joint sale of the products of the co-operative societies and of their members ; (4) the 
making of advances on agricultural products intended for sale, cte. For the development of its foreign 
business the Central Association has scarred the assistance of certain large business houses which 
represent its interests on the most important markets. During the years 1929 and 1930 the Central 
Association marketed 74,417 tons of cereals, of which about 61,000 were exported and the remainder 
sold on the home market. In 1932 the Co-operative Central Association for Import and Export exported 
9,591 tons of wheat, 41,398 tons of maize and 14,504 tons of barley. Most of these latter operations 
were firm purchases and sales ; little use was made of the system of selling on credit, but in such cases 
advances, on which the sellers had to pay interest, were made by the federations. The subscribed 
capital of the Co-operative Central Association on 31 December 1932 was 8,755,000 lei and the paid up 
capital 6,015,918 h i. 
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The Central Cooperative Bank, which was established in April 1929 under 
the Law of 28 March 1929 on the re-organisation of co-operation, is a commercial 
company in which the State participates as a shareholder, side by side with a 
large number of co-operative societies of different kinds and of federations. The 
capital was fixed at 1,000 million lei; half was subscribed by the State ; the other 
half is being subscribed by the affiliated societies (1). From 4 March 1931 it 
adopted, in favour of the popular banks, of the other co-operative societies and 
of the federations, a new system of loans, divided, according to their purpose, 
their amount and the length of the period for repayment, into five classes : 

(1) Maintenance loans ; 

(2) Loans for working capital; 

(3) Loans for investment; 

(4) Loans for circulating capital ; 

(5) Loans for the repayment of deposits. 

The maintenance loans take the form of discounts and are granted for sum 
ranging from 3,000 to 50,000 lei per person. There are two kinds : (a) loans 
for agricultural works, for seeds, for repair of implements, etc. ; (6) loans for per¬ 
sonal needs, the object of which is to provide the means necessary for maintaining 
the family and for meeting the expenses occasioned by certain occurrences, such 
as births, illnesses, baptisms, trials, etc. 

Maintenance loans may be obtained from the Central Co-operative Bank, 
by direct discount, by the popular banks of the old Kingdom of Rumania which 
have at least 500,000 lei of capital and by the popular banks of the new Rumanian 
provinces (Transylvania, Bessarabia, Bukovina and the Banat) which have at 
least 300,000 lei of capital and reserves. The popular banks which do not fulfil 
these conditions must present their bills for discount through the medium of 
a federation, or through another popular bank that can directly discount 
bills. 

In 1932 the Central Co-operative Bank granted maintenance loans to the 
amount of 2,981,957 lei. The total amount of the maintenance loans granted 
by the Bank up to 31 December 1932 was 57,439,767 lei. 

To popular banks which charge interest to their borrowers not exceeding 
12 per cent., the Central Co-operative Bank charged 7 per cent, interest; to other 
banks, 9 per cent. 

The acceptance of bills for discount is subject, in princij)le, to the follow¬ 
ing, amongst other, rules : 

(1) The sum advanced to a person must not exceed one third of his 
productive property, that is property which directly yields income, such as 
cultivated land, live stock, buildings rented, etc. 

(2) The debtor’s ability to repay must be strictly ascertained. Repay¬ 
ment must be made, in principle, in six months. In exceptional cases, postpone¬ 
ment may be allowed for a further period of three to six months. Loans 

(1) On 31 December 1932, the Central Co-operative Bonk had as shareholders 2,149 co-operative 
societies, which had subscribed capital to the amount of 81,950,000 lei, of which 65,674,575 lei were 
paid up. 
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for food, seeds, repair of implements, etc., must be repaid in between 9 and 12 
months. 

Loans for working capital are granted, either to co-operative societies or 
through co-operative societies to individuals, for the purchase of goods and re¬ 
quisites, machines and implements, the amortisation of which requires more 
than two years, as well as for the payment of rents and for advances on grain 
or other stored products, in which case the loans are more quickly repaid. 
These loans are only granted, in principle, through the medium of the fed¬ 
erations, on the security of bills, bearing the corporate signatures with or with¬ 
out the further surety of the Committee of Management, and secured by a 
pledge agreement. The loan must be repaid at the moment of the sale of the 
pledge, in the case of implements and cereals; at the expiration of a year’s 
tenancy, in the case of loans for the payment of rent, and in periods specially 
fixed in other cases. 

The loans for working capital granted by the Central Co-operative Bank 
in 1932 amounted to 15,149,677 lei. Up to 31 December 1932 the Bank had 
granted loans of this kind to the amount of 30,573,802 lei. 

Investment loans, secured by mortgages, are granted: 

(1) To associations of peasants for the purchase of lands where they 
have deposited 50 per cent, of the price with the Central Co-operative Bank; 

(2) To co-operative societies which wish to construct buildings and which 
possess, in addition to their lands, a liquid fund (handed over to the Central 
Co-operative Bank) amounting to at least one third of the cost of construction. 

The interest on such loans is 9 per cent, and the period may vary between 
3 and 15 years. The Central Bank had granted, up to 31 December 1932, 
investment loans to the amount of 436,724,240 lei. 

Loans for circulating capital are granted to federations on the security 
of bills bearing their corporate signature, or of bills issued by the co-operative 
societies and discounted by the federation. These loans are intended to supply 
the federations with the means necessary for current business with their affiliated 
societies. The loans for circulating capital granted up to 31 December 1932 
amounted to 951,883,812 lei. 

Lastly, a special form of loan is the loan for short periods granted by the 
Bank to enable co-operative societies to repay deposits entrusted to them. Up 
to 31 December 1932 these loans amounted to 57,819,205 lei. Their object is 
to assure the safety and the liquidness of the interest-bearing deposits of the 
popular banks when there is danger of a run upon them. To restrain the tend¬ 
ency to invest deposits in long-term loans, for longer periods than those within 
which the deposits can be withdrawn, or in risky investments, the Bank has 
laid down the following rules for the co-operative societies: 

(1) That a certain relation must be fixed between the society’s own 
funds and the total amount of deposits accepted. 

(2) That deposits shall be utilised in forms allowing of their rapid realisation. 

At the present time it is difficult to insist on the application of rigid rules 

in regard to loans of any kind. This explains the decrease in all credit oper¬ 
ations in 1932. 



During the course of its existence (4 April 1929 to 31 December 1932) the 
Central Co-operative Bank has granted loans to the total amount of 1,734,285,382 
lei (x). 

In connection with the agricultural crisis, the Bank has for some time past 
been studying two fundamental problems: the obtaining of better prices for agri¬ 
cultural products through the organisation of joint sales and the lowering of the 
rate of interest on loans. 

In regard to the marketing of agricultural products, the Bank has organised 
the financing of the grain crops with a view to introducing the system of joint 
sale, in collaboration with the Co-operative Central Association for Import and 
Export. Under this system the producers either deposit their grain, directly or 
through the co-operative societies or federations, in the warehouses of the Central 
Co-operative Bank, or load it in trucks consigned to its address or to an address 
indicated by it. For the grain thus deposited or consigned, the}’ receive an 
advance on the security of an instrument pledging the grain and an order to 
sell. The order to sell may be either for an immediate sale at the price of the 
day, or for sale at a minimum price within a period of not less than 30 days, at 
the choice of the person who deposits or consigns the grain. In the case in which 
an order to sell at a minimum price is given, if the grain cannot be sold within 
30 days at the price fixed, it will be sold at the price of the day within the 15 
following days at latest. When an order for immediate sale, at the price of the 
day, is given, the advance will be 75 per cent, of the price of grain calculated 
at the Braila parity; wiieu the order is for sale at a minimum price, fixed by the 
producer, the advance will be of 50 per cent, of the price of the grain, calculated 
in the same way. 

Oil these advances the producers pay interest at the rate of 10 per cent, 
per annum for at least 30 days. 

Before being stored or consigned the grain is cleaned, weighed and graded 
by quality. 

The instruments pledging the grain, together with the orders to sell, received 
by the Bank from co-operative societies or federations are transmitted to the 
Central Co-operative Association for Import and Export, which, as soon as it is 
in possession of these documents, proceed to make agreements for the sale of 
the grain. 

The advances are paid over to the producers by the federations, popular 
banks and co-operative societies, which for this purpose will be supplied with 
the necessary funds by the Bank. 

Immediately after the sale of the grain by the Central Association, the Bank 
proceeds to the final settlement of the accounts in favour of the producers who 
have taken part in the operation. 

The Bank intends to extend the business combining operations of financing 
with those of marketing also to other agricultural products, such as eggs, poultry, 
milk, butter, cheese, fruit, vegetables, etc. But this initiative encounters an 

(1) In this total are not included either the operations on commission, nor those relating to the 
old Central Association of Co-operative Societies. 
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obstacle in the too individualistic mentality of the peasant, who does not willingly 
adopt collective methods of economic organisation. 

In any case, for carrying out this programme, as well as in general, for the 
support and development of agriculture, means are required which at present 
the institutions which do agricultural credit business do not possess; the farmers 
are consequently obliged to seek on the free market the capital necessary for the 
cultivation of their land, and obtain it from commercial banks, from private 
individuals, and from their own suppliers, at exaggerated rates of interest. This 
is the origin of a law against usury promulgated in April 1931, in accordance 
with which the rate of interest must not be more than 6 per cent, higher than 
the official rate of discount, which, at the time the law was passed, was 8 per cent, 
and at present is 7 per cent. 

As to the lowering of the rate of interest it must also be recalled that the 
Bank, since October 1930, only charges to the affiliated organisations 7 or 9 
per cent, so that the individual borrowers generally paj r 12 per cent. On the 
other hand the co-operative societies borrowing from the Bank w 7 ere relieved by 
the spreading of the dates of repayment over long periods, having been authorised 
to pay their debts by annual instalments spread over 10 or 15 years and, generally, 
in accordance with their capacity to pay and their incomes, reduced as they 
are by the crisis. The action of the Bank in this field is connected with the 
action for the relief of agricultural indebtedness undertaken by the Government 
as a measure rendered imperatively necessary by the condition of agriculture. 

The debts, according to official statistics (1), amount to 52,347,593,294 lei, 
thus distributed: 

(1) Debts of owners of agricultural land possessing more than 10 hectares, 

* 4 , 9 / 0 , 795,594 lei,' 

(2) Debts of owners of agricultural land possessing less than 10 hectares, 

37 , 376 , 797 , 7 00 lei. 

Details of this indebtedness are given in the following tables: 


Debts of Owners of Agricultural Land possessing more than 10 hectares who 
have made Application to Benefit by the Law on the Relief of Agricultural Debts . 


Classes of debtors 

Number 
of agricul¬ 
tural 

debtors 

Per¬ 

centage 

Total area 
of the 
properties 
in 

hectares 

Per¬ 

centage 

Amount 
of the 
debts in 
millions 
of lei 

Per¬ 

centage 

Average 

per 

hectare 

Up to 500,000 lei. 

From 500,000 to 1,000,000 lei . . 
From 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 lei . 
From 5,000,000 to 10,000,000 lei . 
Over 10,000,000 lei. 

12,527 

1.747 

1,996 

332 

192 

74.66 
10-37 
11.85 
1-971 
i.i 5 

493.694 

89,479 

199,600 

66.400 

38.400 

55.61 

10,08 

22.49 

7.48 

4-33 

2,536 

1,668 

4.692 

2,278 

3,797 

16.94 

14.14 

31-34 

15.22 

25.36 

5.136 

18,641 

23.507 

34.307 

98,880 

Total . . . 

16,794 

100 

887.573 

IOO 

M. 97 I 

100 

16,867 


(1) “ Conversiunea Datoriilgr Agricole. ” Ministry of Justice. Service of Judicial Statistics. Buca- 
rest, 1932. 
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Debts of Owners of Agricultural Land possessing less than io hectares. 


Regions 

Number 

of owners 

of 

agricultural 

land 

Per¬ 

centage 

Total area 
of the 
properties 
in 

thousands 

of 

hectares 

Per- 

l 

centage 

Number 

cf 

agricultural 

debtors 

Per¬ 

centage 

1 

Total area 
of tlie 
indebted 
properties 
in 

t liousands 
of 

hectares 

Per¬ 

centage 

Old Kingdom. 

1,944.270 

61.63 

! : 

4/> 8 2j 

63.97 

1,209,182 

38.35 

2,806 

36.03 

Bessarabia. 

908,674 

62.83 

2.208 

62 44 

360,071 

37-17 

1,328 

27.56 

Transylvania. 


56.49 

2,252; 

! 00.93 

756,928 

4°-5 T 

1,463 

3907 

Bukovina. 

198,970 

57-26 

2501 

! 

71.88 

148,500 

42.74 

98 

28.12 

Total . . . 

3,863,683 

60 86 

9,6921 

i_i 

63.07 
!_ 1 

2.47.1,781 

39.14 

5,696 

3"-93 



Number 

Debts, in 

millions of lei, of owners of agricultural land to 

Total 









debts 111 

millions 

of lei 


Regions 

of 

creditors 

Popular 

banks, 

p t . r . i 

1<r , credit m- 

centagci *.titutions 

Per¬ 

centage 

Private j pcr 
m- 

diMduals 1 centage 

centage 

Old Kingdom . . 

749,149 

".21, 7 

38 

7.112 3 

40 19 

! 

1 239.2 

2 bI 3 

I 17,500 2 

! 47 00 

Bessarabia . . . 

I69.041 

7 <2 »* 

28.88 

952 9 , 37 56 

SS. -1, 

S3 66 

2,5*6 9 

| 6 79 

Transylvania . . 

1,2 39,094 

1.879 0 

12.16 

7 . '12 i 

52 

5 . 1 M 6; 

39.61 

| 15,200.0 

' 40 08 

Bukovina .... 

170,588 

231 4 

it 34 

580.4 

28 08 

1,252.4j 

60 5 <8 

| 2,067.1 

5 53 

Total . . . 

2,334,072 

1 

9,061 3 

LH 

16,557 o 

44 3 ( > 

i 

11.757 <»j 

31 

37 . 37 " 8 ; 

100 


As the fall in prices continued, the Government considered it indispensable 
to proceed to the conversion of the agricultural debts (Laws of i b April 1932 
and 19 October 1932) (1). The new landowners created by the agrarian reform 
having had need of investment credit and of other forms of credit were able to 
obtain them only at very high rates of interest. Up to 1927-28 and as long 
as the prices of agricultural products were well maintained, these rates of inteiest 
were bearable, but as soon as prices began to decline, the agreed charges became 
impossible to bear. The Agricultural Mortgage Credit Company and the Ruman¬ 
ian Bank of Agriculture, both established in 1931, not having sufficient resources 
to meet all needs, and no other solution having been regarded as possible, the 
relief of indebtedness became necessary. 

The relief of agricultural indebtedness is based on the following principles: 

(1) Reduction by between 10 and 50 per cent, of the amount of the 
debts, according to their nature and the length of time since they were contracted; 
this reduction was justified by the legislature on the ground of the usurious rates 
of interest that had been charged to the debtors; 

(2) Reduction of the rate of interest to 4 or 5 per cent.; 

( 3 ) Repayment of the debts to be spread over a period of 30 years. 

(1) Textes legislates, published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1032 Series, No. 28 
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The above-mentioned laws have been amended by the Daw of 13 April 1933, 
establishing a moratorium for five years for agricultural debts. During this 
period, creditors and debtors will have the possibility of coming to an agreement 
for the liquidation of past debts in order to permit the resumption of credit 
operations, which, at present, have almost completely ceased. 

To contribute to the work of the relief of agricultural indebtedness, the 
Central Co-operative Bank lowered the rate of interest on loans already granted 
to 3 per cent. The loans granted since the pronmlgation of the laws remain 
subject to the rate of interest fixed according to the nature of the loan. 

From the general situation in Rumania it appears that, on account of the 
low returns from farms the remuneration of capital invested in agriculture and 
the repayment of loans cannot at the present time be assured, as they formerly 
were. 


Yugoslavia. 

By several stages and after a long work of formation (1), a central institution 
for carrying on agricultural credit business in all its forms was finally established 
by the Daw of 16 April 1929, No. 30,630. This institution, the Privileged Agri¬ 
cultural Bank, has a share capital of 700 millions of dinars, to which the State 
contributed by subscribing for shares to the amount of 120 millions of dinars. 

Taking account of the situation of agriculture in the country, the Council 
of Management of the Bank laid down, from the beginning of its working, the 
fundamental bases of its credit policy. These bases are determined by the follow¬ 
ing requirements: 

(1) To provide above all by the grant of mortgage loans for facilitating 
the repayment of the debts of the peasant farmers which, up to the time of the 
promulgation of the law above mentioned, placed them in a very precarious 
position, on account of the too brief period allowed for repayment and of the 
very high rate of interest. 

In the period following the war, in fact, it was necessary to restore, in certain 
regions, the properties damaged by the war; in other regions, where the peasants 
had surplus capital, it was utilised in the purchase of land. But the land was 
often bought on credit and at prices which did not correspond to the return from 
it, especially when the prices of agricultural products began to fall. The peasant 
also incurred debts for the purchase of live stock, machines, implements, and, 
to a certain extent, for carrying out improvement works. Debts were even con¬ 
tracted as a result of calamities or, in years of bad harvest, to buy food for men 
and live stock, as well as to maintain in the villages the standard of life which, 
in periods when circumstances were favourable, was very high. All these debts, 
in spite of the disadvantageous conditions on which they had been contracted, 
were borne as long as the products of peasant farms could be marketed. Peasant 
farms were [able even to bear fairly well the [period^of inflation. As the farms 
are cultivated mainly by the families themselves, the pressure was supported by 

(1) Sec : The Agricultural Credit Situation [in Jugoslavia. International Review of Agriculture, 
September 1928. Rome, International Institute of Agriculture. 
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the peasants first of all by reducing their standard of life and then by avoiding 
all investment of capital. But when the world crisis affected also Yugoslavia, 
the situation of rural property became much more difficult. The impossibility 
of export made the prices of agricultural products fall considerably and the 
disproportion between the prices of agricultural and of industrial products 
became great.. The slight development of the towns and of industry, as well as 
the inadequacy of the means of transport, tended further to aggravate the situa¬ 
tion. Agricultural indebtedness, which was estimated at 4,000 millions of dinars 
towards the end of 1930, has since considerably increased, owing to the aggrav¬ 
ation of the economic crisis. 

(2) To satisfy the farmers' current needs of credit by means of small 
loans (personal agricultural credit), within the limits of their real needs and of 
their solvency. 

(3) To help by means of loans any action calculated to increase agricul¬ 
tural production, particularly the work of such organisations as co-operative 
societies for production and consumption (silkworm-rearers' societies, vine-grow¬ 
ers' societies, dairy societies) and organisations for the purchase and settlement 
of land. 

(4) To help, by moral means and by periodical inspections, the better 
organisation and the development of agricultural co-operative societies. 

To carry out its programme the Bank grants principally three kinds of 
loans, namely: 

(1) Long-term mortgage loans, for periods ranging from 5 to 25 years; 

(2) Medium-term loans, for periods of from 1 to 3 years* 

(3) Short-term loans, for periods of not more than one year. 

In the post-war period the importance of long-term credit, already consider¬ 
able, has further increased, and a great number of applications were made to 
the Bank for this kind of credit, the need for which, it is thought, will increase 
in the future, owing to the great necessity of improvements to agricultural 
properties. 

Next in importance conies medium-term credit, which is utilised for the 
purchase of live stock and of the smaller implements, for the carrying out of 
small improvement works, etc. This credit, which is granted by the Bank ex¬ 
clusively through the co-operative societies, is not far behind long-term credit 
in the need which is felt for it, and it shows a tendency to develop very greatly. 

Short-term credit, on the other hand, is still comparatively little developed. 
By its nature, it ought to serve for purposes of agricultural production and trade 
and for operations lasting for a year at most. In the opinion of the Bank, the 
more intense development of this form of credit would depend: 

(1) on the reorganisation of the markets for agricultural products; 

(2) on the construction of general warehouses and elevators: 

(3) on the improvement of the means of transport; 

(4) on a clearer understanding of the nature of this form of credit on the 
part of the persons to benefit by it, who ought to refrain from utilising it for pur¬ 
poses which can only be carried out with the help of long-term or medium-term 
loans. 
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The Bank also finances the purchase and subdivision of the lands of the 
former large landowners, granting to the purchasers, by a rapid procedure, loans 
for adequate periods. 

In consequence of the exhaustion of the Bank’s own resources, of the imposs¬ 
ibility of obtaining other funds by means of loans, of delays in the payment of the 
instalments of repayment which became due, the Bank was obliged in August 
1931 to limit its operations to the loans authorised. It was decided not to receive 
any new applications for mortgage loans, but to receive and to consider only 
applications coming from co-operative societies. 

During 1930 and 1931, the following mortgage loans were authorised and 
paid for the purposes of purchase of land, conversion of debts, construction of 
rural buildings and carrying out of improvement works: 


Year 

lyOans authorised 

l,oans paid 

Average 
amount of 

Number 

Amount 
in dinars 

Number 

1 

Amount 
in dinais 

loans paid, 
in dinars 

IQJO. 

1 ». 39 <» 

1 

449 . 713 , 3 00 

s 

10,160 

327,015,300 | 

32,186 

1 9 . 5 1 . 

*.553 

181,921,250 

*,513 

184,770,050 | 

1 

- T » 7°5 

Total . . . 

22 . 0 .J 9 

° 3 i,° 34 . 5 V> 

i£M >73 

51 T, 79 I. 35 0 

-i 7 . 3°7 


The security accepted for these loans was cultivable lands and lands with 
rural buildings. According to its regulations, the Bank can grant, in the case 
of lands mortgaged, up to 50 per cent, of their value, and in the case of rural 
buildings mortgaged, up to 30 per cent. But these percentages, as a measure 
of prudence, especially in the present situation, have never been reached. 

Transactions with the co-operative societies occupy a very important place 
in the business of the Bank, which sees in these organisations the basis for the 
“ soundest and most useful " agricultural credit business. Medium-term credit, 
as we have seen, is in fact supplied exclusively through such societies. It is 
granted against individual agreements of members of the co-operative societies 
bearing the signatures of the principal debtor and of two sureties, as well as 
the endorsement of the local and central co-operative organisations. 

In 1930 and 1931, 105,189 loans amounting to 323,272,003 dinars were 
authorised, and 89,621 loans amounting to 285,151,195 dinars were paid (1). Out 
of a total of 4,500 co-operative credit societies existing in the country, 2,400 were 
in a position to take advantage of the services of the Bank; of this number, 
up to the end of 1931, 1,613 had received loans. 

In 1931, interest at 10 per cent, was charged on loans guaranted by bills; 
9 per cent, on mortgage loans up to 300,000 dinars in amount and 10 per cent. 


(1) The difference between the loans authorised and the loans paid results from the fact that 
members of co-operative societies often ask for sums to meet all contingencies, but do not always, 
utilise them in full. 
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above this amount; 7 per cent., since 1 April 1931, on loans to co-operative socie¬ 
ties and 9 per cent., since 26 September of the same year, on loans guaranteed 
by the deposit of securities. 

The general fall in prices, which particularly affected live stock and made 
the sale of wine impossible, the difficulty in recovering the proceeds of the sale 
of wheat, various calamities due to the weather, floods and untimely rains in 
certain regions, and epidemics among the live stock, have compelled the Bank 
to modify, as the crisis developed, the principles on which the payment of the 
annuity charges and of sums falling due was regulated, each case being specially 
considered and a complete or partial postponement of the payments being 
authorised. Postponements have been granted principally for the following 
reasons: 

(1) calamities which have destroyed more than 50 per cent, of the 
agricultural production, such as drought, hail, floods, fires and earthquakes; 

(2) illness and death in the borrower’s family, particularly of the head 
of the family; 

(3) epidemic diseases of live stock and closing of the live stock markets; 

(4) parasites of plum trees and other diseases of fruit trees in the regions 
where there are many orchards; 

(5) want of access to roads and impossibility of transport; 

(6) impossibility of collecting the proceeds of sales of produce sold on 
deferred payment; 

(7) impossibility of marketing agricultural products, disproportionate 
fall in price, especially in the case of holdings which have a special or restricted 
production; 

(8) cases in which it is necessary to prevent sale at very low prices, 
particularly of cattle and store pigs; 

(9) cases in which it is necessary to prevent the sale of draught animals, 
especially those of small landholders; 

(10) to prevent the forced sale of wine at an unfavourable period in 
the regions where vine-growing is the principal agricultural production. 

From this enumeration it is clear that the Bank is particularly anxious to 
avoid the consequences of the sale of produce on unfavourable conditions and, 
generally, the impoverishment of the farmers. % 

In all justified cases, the Bank also authorises the prolongation of the period 
within which a long-term loan must be repaid when the period of the loan, at 
the request of the debtor, had been made shorter than that contemplated by 
the regulations; this is done with a view to diminishing the amount of the annuity 
charges and facilitating their payment. 

By the Law of 19 April 1932 (1) and by other measures, provision has been 
made also in Yugoslavia for the protection of the farmers and for the conversion 
of debts. 

G. Costanzo. 

(1) Textes legislates, published by the International Institute of Agriculture. 1932 Series, 
No. 16. 
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ture. Dominion Dive Stock Branch. Markets Intelligence Service). 

[Combined : " Hog Marketings by counties ’* with “ Output and Replacement 
of Commercial Cattle ”]. 

COOPERATEUR Beige, v. 28, 3* s. 1933. bimens. Bruxelles. 5 f*\ int., 8 fr. en France 
12 fr. £tr. ^Office cooperatif beige). 

[Formerly: “ La Cooperation beige'*]. 

EsTadIstica del Comercio especial del Peru. v. 1, 1933, sem. Callao. (Depart a- 
mento de Bstadfstica general de Aduanas). 

[Formerly: “ Comercio exterior"]. 

Export Kurier. v. 5. 1933. bihebd. Budapest. (Kgl. Ung. Aussenhaudelsatut). 

[Formerly up to March 1933, “ Ungarischer Agrarkurier "]. 

Food Industries, v. 5, 1033. mens. New York. 8 2. int. $ 3. etr. (McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc.). 

Gazeta oukrownicza. v. 40, T933. hebd Warszawa. Zt. 120.00. (Rada Naczelna 
Polskiego Przemystu Cukrowniczego) 

LSugar Gazette. (Principal Council of the Polish Sugar Industry)]. 

[Contents in Polish ; titles of articles in Polish and French]. 

Great Britain. Empire Marketing Board. Wool Intelligence Notes. n°. 1, 
1933. irr. London. (Statistics and Intelligence Branch). 

Heim und Seholle. Mit der Beilage «Nachrichten der Peutschen Landwirt- 
schafts-Gesellschaft fur Osterreich >>. v. 65, 1933 bimens. Wit 11. S. 7,20 int. 

Instituted Romaneso rle Conjunct lira. Buletin. v. i, 1033. trimestr. Bucuresti. 

J ORDBRUKARNAS Foreningsblad. 1932. hebd. Stockholm, kr. 4 int. (Sverigos 
Allmanna Lantbrukssallskap) 

[Journal of the Association of the Agriculturists (General Society of the 
Swedish Agriculturists)]. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. 1, 1932. bimestr. Bombav. Rs. 14. 
int. (Longmans, Green and Co , Ltd ) 

MERCATo CawSeario. v. 1, 1932. liebd. Milano. L. 20 int.; L. 40. £tr (Ufficio inter- 
pro vinciale del Latte e derivati). 

MonatsberichtK iiber die Ostcrreicliische Land-und Forstwirtschaft. Nach¬ 
richten fur Agrarstatistik und Konjunkturbeobaclitung. 1933. mens. Wien. (Bnndes- 
ministerium fur I,and-und Forstwirtschaft und der Prasidentenkonfcrenz der land- 
und forstwirtscliaftliehen Hauptkorperschaften Ostcrieiclis). 

Nankai Weekly Statistical Service, v. 5, 1932 hebd. Tientsin. $ or 5.00. (Nankai 
Institute of Economics. Nankai University). 

Oui minerali - Olii e grassi - Colori e vernici. v. 11, 1931* mens. Milano. 
L. 50 int. ; L. 100 £tr. 

[Formerly: “ LTndu9tria degli Olii minerali e dei Grassi '*]. 
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Pig Breeders’ Gazette, no 12, 1933. trim. London, sh. 2/6. 

[Formerly : " The N. P. B. A. Gazette : The National Pig. Breeders' Associa¬ 
tion ”]. 

Prijzen en kosten van levensonderhmid. v. 7, 1928. mens. \s-Gravenhage. f 3,75 
Centraal Bureau voor de Statistiek). 

[Prices and Costs of Life. Central Bureau of Statistics]. 

Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago, v. 21, 1921. 
mens. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, is. le u°. 

PRZKGUyD liodowlany. v 7, 1933. mens. Warszawa. Zl. 24.00 (Polskie Towarzy- 
stwo Zoot echti i czne}. 

[Breeding Review. (Polish Zootechnic Society)]. 

[Contains: ‘' Sheeps Breeding *; contents in Polish and French]. 

pRZEGl<4P lniarski. v. 1, 1930, trim. Wilno. Zt. 5.00. (Townrzvstwo lniarskie w 
Wilnie). 

[Flax Review. (Flax Society in Vilna)]. 

Rkcueie de Statistique de 1’Instilut International du Commerce, v. 12, 1932. 
mens. Bruxelles 100 fr. )>. int ; 120, fr b. pays adherents; 230 fr. b. pays non-adhe¬ 
rents. (Office de Statistique commercial? de lTnstitut). 

[Formerly up to March 1932, "Rtcueil mensuel de lTnstitut International 
du Commerce 

Revue de lTnstitut International de Statistique. v 1, 1933. trim Lallaye. fl 6. 

[Formerly: " Bulletin mensuel de 1'Office Permanent ”]. 

Rivista delle Assicurazioni ; v. 13. T933. mens. Milano. L. 25 ini. , L- 35 etr. 

vSindacaTo e CORPORAZIONE Bollettiiio del La\ oro e della Previdcnza social?, 
luformazioni corporative, v. 50, 1933. mens. Roma. L 38,30 int.; L. 130 £tr. (Mi¬ 
nister delle Corporazioni) 

[Combined : “ Boll, del Lavoro e della Prev soc. " with “ Infonnaz. corpoi. ”]. 

South African Journal of Economics (Die Suid-Afrikaanse Tydskrif vir Kko- 
nomich v. 1, 1933. trim. Johannesburg. L. 1. is. int (The Economic Society of South 
Africa). 

[Title in English and Afrikaans. Contains some articles in Afrikaans]. 

Tidskrift for Lantman, v. 15, 1933. mens. Helsingfors. Fmk 30. 

[Review for Agriculturists]. 

[Formerly: "Tidskrift for inlands s veil ska lantman ", Review’ for Swedish 
Agriculturists in Finland]. 

Tioutjounov Pregled. (Tabakrundscliau). v. 1, 1932. mens. Sofia. L. So. int. 
L. 330. etr. 

[Title and contents in Bulgarian and German ; summaries in German]. 

Vita economica italiana. Indici del movimento ecouomico d’Italia, v. 6, s. II, 
1931 trim. Roma. L. 50. 

[Formerly: " Indici del Movimento ecouomico italiano con alcuni confronti 
intern azionali ”], 


Prof. Alessandro Brtzt, Segretano generale delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile . 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The fdttounng explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i * excellent, 2 » good, 3 «■ average, 4 *» bad, 5 =* very bad; France: 100 =* excellent, 70 «* good, 
60 » fairly good , 30 «• average, 30 bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 =® excellent, 
4 ** good, 3 *n average, 2 *■ bad, 1 = very bad; Netherlands: go =» excellent, 70 = good, 60 — fairly good, 
50 *» below average; U . S. S. /?.: 5 = good, 4 «* above the average, 3 « average, 2 =** AeJoto average, 
t «* 6 ad; Canada: 100 =» cro/> condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promise t a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute ts employed: 100 *» crop condition which promises a yield equal 
to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

The information on this season's crop results received by the Institute since 
Ihe appearance of the December number of the Crop Report involves only insig¬ 
nificant changes in the world production totals established a month ago. 

I'or wheat the first estimate of production in Denmark, which has lately 
arrived, is as large as expected ; the revision of the figure for the Canadian 
ciop involves a very slight decrease (3 million bushels) on the preceding esti¬ 
mate , a very large crop is expected in New Zealand, where wheat production, 
though of secondary importance, seems more than sufficient for the internal 
needs of the country, which in any case is only a small importer, its imports 
amounting to onl3 r 1 million bushels annually in the form of flour For the 
Union of South Africa even a preliminary estimate is lacking; a crop appreci¬ 
ably smaller than that of last year, which was exceptionally large and which 
has left fairly large stocks, is expected. 

For the two great producing countries of the southern hemisphere the prelim¬ 
inary estimates already published have so far undergone no change and avail¬ 
able information indicates that no important modifications are to be expected 
when revision takes place. The first forecast of Argentina is in fact considered 
in commercial circles as approaching closely to the facts ; last year's forecast 
was similarly received and in fact the final result of last season's crop, kept very 
close to the preliminary estimates, the difference having been negligible. As 
regards Australia the October estimate has been confirmed by two telegrams 
from the Government in December and January ; while it is true that last year, 
though a double confirmation of the first estimate was given on the same dates, 
the' final figures were 20 million bushels higher, it should be observed that last year 
the information on the crop remained quite satisfactory for the duration of the 
harvest while, according to the telegram received in January this year, the first 
threshing results were in some districts somewhat below expectations. It thus 
does not seem probable, even if the Australian crop is rather above the total 
at present forecast, that the difference will be large. 


St. 1 Irtgl. 
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Tlie estimate of the world crop thus remains practically the same as calculated 
last month and though for several countries the estimates are still preliminary 
it is improbable that the final figures will involve any substantial changes in the 
total. For last year's crop the margin between the estimate of January 1932 
(3,638 million bushels) and the definitive figure now established (3,674 million 
bushels) was 36 million bushels, 1 % of the total, the increase being largely due 
to an underestimate of Canadian and Australian production. For this year's 
'crop it seems probable that the margin will be smaller than for that of last year. 
On the basis of the latest estimates, world production of wheat appears to be 
as follows : 


World wheat production (1). 


(Million bushels) 



1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

1936 

Europe . 

. 1,486 

i ,433 

1,363 

i ,453 

1,411 

1,275 

I,2l6 

North America . . 

• 1,165 

1,238 

1,290 

1,128 

1,492 

1,371 

1,249 

South America . . 

276 

268 

272 

220 

400 

338 

272 

Asia (1). 

393 

408 

458 

382 

342 

393 

382 

Africa. 

1 3-2 

132 

ns 

135 

118 

118 

IIO 

Oceania. 

. 210 

195 

^ 1 

*' 1 

136 

169 

128 

169 

Totals . . 

• 3,662 

3,674 

3 , 7-21 

3,454 

3,932 

3,623 

3,398 

U. S. S. R. 

. 

.. 

988 

098 

808 

797 

915 


(1) Excluding China, Persia, Turkey and Iraq. 


The totals of wheat production in the various continents show therefore 
only a slight reduction in the case of North America (Canada) and a correspond¬ 
ing augmentation for Oceania (New Zeal md) 

It does not seem likely, at least on the basis of the facts at present known, 
that there will be changes of any importance in the supply and demand situa¬ 
tion in the present season as outlined in previous numbers of the Crop Report 
and summarized m the following table : 

World Wheat Position. 



World 

World 

End 


exportable 

surpluses 

requirements 

of season 
exportable 
stocks 



(Million bushels) 


T 93 2 ~33 (forecast) . . . 

. . . 1,260 

630 

630 

1931-32 . 

. . . 1,370 

800 

5 70 

1930-31. 

. . . 1,378 

823 

555 

1929-30. 

. . . 1,101 

627 

474 

1928-29. 

• • • 1,419 

927 

492 

1927-28. 

. . . 1,122 

810 

312 

1926-27. 

. . . 1,066 

820 

246 
















In fact as regards export surpluses the revisions of the production estimates 
in the various exporting countries have been of such small importance that they 
have no effect on the calculation of the exportable surpluses. 

As regards import requirements it would appear that the forecast of a 
world total of 630 million bushels made last October needs no modification, the 
figures of total exports from all the exporting countries in the first four months 
of the season demonstrating, as will be seen from the following table, that world 
demand has been maintained strictly within the limits of our forecast, the 206 ^ 
million bushels exported in the period 1 August-30 November representing exactly 
one-third of the total of 630 million indicated for the whole season. 

World wheat net exports (including flour in terms of wheat). 

(Million bushels) 



1932-33 

1931*32 

1930-32 

1929-30 

August . 

. . 41 

66 

77 

71 

September. 

• • 50 

78 

74 

57 

October. 

. . 62 

74 

84 

60 

November. 

. . 53 

67 

77 

51 

December. 


64 

59 

50 

J anuary. 


62 

54 

-48 

February. 


73 

69 

45 

March. 


75 

67 

50 

April . 


70 

62 

42 

May . 


67 

81 

49 

June . 


59 

67 

51 

July . 


45 

52 

53 

Total Season . . 

• r) 630 

800 

823 

627 

Total August-October . 

. . . 206 

285 

312 

239 

Percentage .. 

• • . 33% 

36% 

38 % 

38% 


(*) Forecast. 

It is interesting to compare the situation this season with that in 1929-30, 
when world exports were exactly the same as those forecast for the present season. 
In 1929 the production of the European importing countries was 1,145 million 
bushels and the net imports of these countries in 1929-30 were 510 millions, 
apparent consumption being therefore 1,655 million bushels. For the current season 
production of the same countries has been placed at 1,264 million bushels and 
probable imports at 440 millions, giving an apparent consumption of 1,704 mil¬ 
lions, which is considerably above that of 1929-30, by 50 million bushels, in fact. 

Even assuming that in 1929-30 internal stocks were drawn upon and that 
real consumption consequently exceeded apparent consumption by some mil¬ 
lion bushels, it could not have attained the 1,704 million bushels given by us for 
tEuT present season. It would seem, therefore, that, taking also into account that 
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the numerous obstacles and regulations characteristic of the present period were 
not in force in J929-30, the import requirements of Europe for the current season 
have been estimated with a sufficiently ample margin, even including a fairly 
large allocation toward the reconstitution of internal stocks in some countries. 
If the recent calculations of the Food Research Institute are exact such a recons¬ 
titution does not in any case involve very large quantities, the internal stocks 
of the European importing countries at the beginning of this season having been 
estimated by that authority to have been reduced by about 40 million bushels 
from the mean of the preceding five years. 

On the whole it may be estimated that if exports to Europe greatly exceed 
the amount forecast the difference will mean no lightening of the supply situation 
but merely a displacement of stocks from the exporting countries to the European 
importing countries. 

It remains to examine what possibilities of wider markets are offered by the 
extra-European countries and more particularly by those of the Far East, where 
a strong revival of demand has been experienced in recent weeks. If the general 
economic situation were healthy and normal the present low prices would in all 
probability stimulate larger consumption in these countries and the quantities 
absorbed by them would greatly lighten the present heavy supplies , unfortun¬ 
ately, however, such a change in the situation is highly improbable in the coming 
months The data of weekly shipments to extra-European countries up to mid- 
January show, in fact, that there has been a diminution of about 20 % on the 
corresponding data of last year while our iorecast of a total import of 190 million 
bushels for the whole season assumed a diminution of only 14 million or less 
than 10 °o on the total of the preceding season 


As regards the condition of winter crops, sowings have everywhere been com¬ 
pleted save in certain areas in North Africa, where they will continue until the 
beginning of February. For the majority of European countries estimates of 
area cultivated are not yet available Those communicated to the Institute 
confirm the impression that wheat sowings will be at least the same and in sev¬ 
eral cases appreciably larger than those of last year in countries where tlic level 
of prices is much higher than that on the world market. Amongst these coun¬ 
tries are Germany, Czechoslovakia, Eatvia, Greece and Great Britain and there 
is no doubt that the same tendency will be seen in France and Italy when the 
data of areas sown become known next month 1). 

It is also probable that Rumania and Yugoslavia will eventually sow almost 
the same areas as last year, consequent on the low crop of last season, while in 
Bulgaria and Hungary a certain reduction is expected. 

1) As the «Crop Report® was going to press the estimate of area sown to winter wheat in 
Prance arrived, the figure being 1^,864,000 acres, almost the same as that of last year (12.694,000 
acres), the percentage being 99.8. 
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In the U. S. S. R # autumn sowings were pursued with difficulty and the 
area sown has nolj reached either that foreseen by the Government or that of last 
year, to which it remains inferior by 4 million acres. 

In the United States the reduction of sowings has been only 500,000 acres 
but the losses in area due to winter damage are now, following on the long autumn 
drought .and the insufficiency of snow-cover during the coldest weeks, reported 
to be much greater than usual. 

In India the area cultivated to wheat in the Punjab, the principal area of 
production, is 15 % below that of 1932. 

Sowings in North Africa were hindered by drought and at tjae beginning of 
the year had not been completed by some of the natives in the western area. 

Area, sown to winter cereals. 

(Thousand acres) 


Countries 

Wheat 

Rye 

Bahley 

Oats 

*932/33 

% 

*932/33 

1932/33 

%- 

1932/33 

1932/33 

0/ 

/o 

1932/33 

1932/33 

% 

*932/33 

193 1 / 

1932 

* 100 

1926 / 

1927 

to 

1930/ 

1931 

*= 100 

X93 1 / 

1932 

» 100 

1926 / 

1927 

to 

1930 / 

1931 

= TOO, 

193 x/ 

1932 

=» 100 

1926 / 

1927 

to 

1930 / 
I93X 
= xoo 

193 */ 
1932 

« 100 

19 26 / 
1927 
to 

193 0 / 
*93*] 

XOO 

Germany . . . | 

4.947 

101.3 

123.2 

10,991 

101.5 

97.7 

618 

101.7 

129.6 




Bulgarin . . . 

2,911 

95.2 

104.2 

493 

96.4 

96.0 

457 

99.0 

97.6 

— 

— 

— 

Finland. . . . ] 

34 

106.0 

127.2 

560 

103.0 

104.1 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . . . . j 

1,667 

111.4 

124.6 

188 

104.1 

132.1 

1 ) 611 

106.5 

126.9 

1 ) 388 

105.7 

132.4 

Latvia . . . . 1 

182 

105.0 

151.5 

652 

110.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . . 

389 

92.6 

125.6 

1,182 

99.7 

101.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. * 

2,151 

107.7 

115.3 

2,476 

98.1 

99.9 

15 

98.5 

99.8 

— 


— 

U.S.S. R. . . I 

28,058 

86.8 

126.9 

63,007 

97.8j 

98.0 

711 

81.6 

70.5 

- 

- 

— 

Canada . . . . 

556 

97.9 

62.2 

4% 

74 71 

67.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

T T mted States . 

39,902 

98,7 

90.2 

4,649 

93.0 

114.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

British India: j 













Punjab . . . 

9,172 

85.3 

87.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt .... 

1,467 

83,3 

91.4 

— 

— 

— 

287 

78.4 

80.0 

— 

— 

— 


x) Winter and spring crops. 


It may at present be concluded that, while in Europe, a small increase in 
cultivated area is expected, a fairly considerable diminution in winter wheat crops 
may be expected in all the other continents. As regards crop condition the 
mild wet winter in Europe has favoured development, which in some countries 
is even excessive; condition at the beginning of the year was average in the 
U. S. S. R., bad in the United States, with no improvement in the first weeks of 
January, aud fairly good in India and North Africa following on the rains in 
mid-January. 


G. Capone. 
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* * * 

% 

Germany : The Statistisches Reichsamt has just published an estimate of areas 
sown to winter cereals. The figures are of course provisional and will no doubt be 
subject to modification, according to the weather conditions during the winter when 
the spring estimate is made For the estimates of wheat, rye and oats production 
see the general table. The area under winter spelt is rather layer than last year, 
being 289,000 acres. 

The final data of area and production of spelt and of meslin for recent years 
are as follows : 


1933 1931 


Average 

1926-30 


% 1933 

1931 Average 
«= 100 «* 100 


Spelt 

Meslin 


Area (Thousand anes) 




283 

282 

306 

100.5 

92 6 

90 5 

s< -»4 (1) 

h 93 

101.3 

101.4 


Spelt (000 centals) 
Meslin (000 centals) 
(000 bushels) 


Production. 


3,414 2,941 

14,393 13,236 

24,816 22,821 


3,200 

(1) 11.50s i 

(T) J 


116.1 
108.7 


jo6 7 
106 6 


(l) I ()2 7 MO. 


Austria : In the first decade of December sporadic rains occurred but were heavy 
only in Carinthia. Toward the middle of December temperatures were exceptionally 
high in the mountainous areas Snow lay only on shady slopes. 

Winter .sowings were able to develop only up to the middle of December. In the 
majority of cases they developed well. Frosts have not caused any appreciable damage. 

At the beginning of January condition of sowings was as follows: winter wheat 
2.4 (against 2.2 on 1 December 1932 and 2.4 on 1 January 1932); winter rye 2 1 (2.2, 2.4) 
and winter barley 24 (2.1, 2.3). 

Belgium : At the beginning of December the weather was cold, cloudy and rainy ; 
in the latter half of the month the days were sunny and the nights mild. Sowings of 
wheat were terminated in good conditions and in general have a good appearance. 

Bulgaria : Weather this winter has been favourable to autumn sowings, which were 
carried out in good conditions. Germination of winter cereals, of which the areas show 
a slight decrease on tho.se of preceding years, was regular. According to a preliminary 
estimate the area sown to winter meslin shows a fresh decrease, falling from 222,000 acres 
in 1931-32 and 242,000 on the average of the five years ending 1930-31 to 202,000 in 
1932 - 33 - 

Denmark : Production of meslin in 1932 was 17,4 million centals (30.p million bu¬ 
shels) against 16.3 (28.1) in 1931 and the 1926-30 average of 14.7 (25.3) ; percentages 
106.8 and 118.7. 
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Irish Free State : Weather and soil conditions in the first half of December favoured 
sowing and the obtaining of a good seedbed. Germination of the crops already sown 
was generally uniform and brairding was even. There was comparatively little frost 
and no resowings were necessary. 


Finland : Winter wheat was sown under average conditions and winter rye in part 
under bad conditions. Germination was regular. 


France : Though temporarily interrupted by the frosts at {mid-December, field 
work and sowing continued under very favourable conditions and had been practically 
finished everywhere by the end of the month ; thanks to the particularly favourable 
weather, the soil was in good condition and the area sown is reported to be probably 
equal to the already rather large one of last yea. 

The mild, damp weather which prevailed, almost without interruption, from the 
beginning of November and still continued on about io January has encouraged a very 
vigorous growth of the sowings, which, in some cases, were subsequently exposed to a 
greater risk of damage due to late frosts and to spreading of weeds Drier and colder 
weather was urgently required in all regions. The winter wheat situation remained, 
however, satisfactory everywhere though less good in the Southeast due to excessive 
moisture; in the East, on the contrary, crop condition was excellent. 

Production of late-season cereals, millet and buck wheat, not published in the gen¬ 
eral table, is as follows (thousand centals): 


Millet . . . 
Buckwheat 


1932 


1931 


Average 
1926 to 1930 


% 1932 

1931 =* 100 Average ■» 100 


227.9 263.8 199 4 

8 , 597-7 8,142.8 8,752.} 


864 II43 

105.0 98.2 


Great Britain and Northern Ireland : December was mild with moderate rains 
in England and Wales and heavy rains m vScotland and Northern Ireland. Autumn- 
sown crops in England and Wales progressed very well. In England and Wales cultiva¬ 
tion was possible throughout the month save on heavy land and in some lowlying areas ; 
in Scotland most of the work was carried out during short spells of fine weather while 
in Northern Ireland fair progress was made on dry land. 

For the most part wheat germinated satisfactorily in England and Wales and was a 
good even plant; in Scotland early-sown fields had an exceptionally good appearance. 
Barley and oats were reported to have made good progress in England and Wales and 
to be healthy and vigorous. At the end of December it was estimated that the area 
sown to wheat in England and Wales was about 17 % greater than at the end of 1931 
but that there was some decrease in the area under barley and oats. 

In Northern Ireland threshing of oats made considerable progress and that of 
barley was practically finished ; a large proportion of the oats is being retained for 
home consumption. 

Hungary : In the period of five weeks from 10 December to 14 January weather 
was generally unfavorable to autumn sowings. The snow-cover varied greatly in thick¬ 
ness. In several places melting has occurred. 

The prolonged very favourable autumn weather has had an exceptionally good 
effect on the sowings. Autumn crops entered the winter in a very vigorous condition. 
At the end of the period under consideration the greater part were still almost or en¬ 
tirely without snow-cover. Nevertheless the frosts reported up to 14 January 
caused no damage. 
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Cereals. 


Countries 


f) Area 


1932 

1 Q 32/33 


1931 

1931/32 


Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 


1932 


1932/33 
1931 


1931 / 
1932 
- iool 


Aver 


f) Production 


1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 . 

to 1930 

1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 


10 / i£S a 

1 /0 1932/33 



WHEAT. 


’ales 


Germany . 
Austria. . 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria . 

Di nmark 
Spain. . . 
Estonia . 
Finland . 
France . . 
Engl, and W 
Scotland . 

N. Ire.’and 
Greece . . 
Hungary 
Italy 1 ). . 
Latvia . . 
Lithuania 
Luxemburg 
Malta . . 
Norway . 
Netherlands 
Poland . . 
Portugal . 
Rumania . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 2 ). 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . 
total Europe 
•U S. S R. . 


Canada. 

United States j 

Mexico 
Total Norii Amer. 
Korea 
India 
Japan 


5,634 

5,356 

4,181 

105.2 

134.8 

110,300' 

93.329 

74,380* 

183.829 

155,545 

123,964 

118.2 

536 

517 

508 

103 7 

105.5 

7,804! 

6,605 

6,946 

13,007 

11,009 

11,576! 

118.2 

391 

381 

384 

102.4 

1017! 

9,060) 

8.291 

8,731 

15.099 

13,817 

14,551, 

109.3 

3,078 

3,053 

2.754 

100 8 

111.7 

30,332 

38,299 

26,200 

50.553 

63,830 

43,666 

79.2 

245 

259 

257 

94.7 

95.4| 

6.393' 

6,032] 

6/2851 

10,655 

10,053 

10,475 

106.0 

11,189 

11,245 

10,786 

99.5 J 

) 103.7 

107,102, 

80,657; 

85,802; 

..d.499 

134.426 

143,001! 

132.8 

128 

j 99 

74 

179 0 

) 173.3 

1.2451 

1,043; 

707i 

2,075 

1,738 

1,178,! 

119.4 

50 

! 47 

40 

) 106 8 

126 d 

756' 

6%l 

554 

1.260 

1,161 

923 

108.6 

13,235 

1 12,840 

13,052 

j 103.1 

1014! 

198,818 

158,473' 

I62,547ji 

331,357 

264,116! 

270,906! 

i 125.5 

1,288) 

I 1,197 

1,460 

107 6 

1 88.2| 

24,7521 

21.532! 

28,378 j 

41,253 

35,887, 

47,206' 

1 115,0 


1! 
1,496 
3.897| 
12,237 
2551 
514 
221 
10 ! 
281 
293 ' 
4,266| 

’ 7,091 
7 4 7| 
182! 
2,064! 
4.82U 
§) 75,022 
85,940 

27,182 

33,656 

21,521 

1,066 

83.425 

33,749 
1.247! 


50 


3 

I. 496! 
4.011 

II, 884i 

2l5j 
4781 

23 l 

10 

291 
192 
4,495 
1,271 
8,566 
683 
179 
2,047j 
5.289 

75.9/51 

92,074 

26,115 

41,157 

13,987 

1,501 

82.960 

817 

32,189 


57 

5 

1,300 

3,953 

12.083 

151 

401 

30 

9 

27 
137 
3,477 
1,087 
7.625 
544 
175 
1.899 
4.768 
71,219\ 
74,445 

23,926 

18,191 

21,252 

1,278 

84.649 

882 

31,485 

1,185 


104 1 
107.8 


91 9, 
65.0! 


100 0] 115.1]! 


97.2 

103.0 

1188 


«8.6 
1013 
168 7, 


107 41 128 1 
97.8| 73 9 

99.2! 103.9 
97 0 103.1 
152 2j 212.9 
94.9! 122 7 


82.81 
1094 
1015 
100 9 
91 I 
988 
933 

104 1 
814 
153.9 
71 1 
100.61 


93.0j 
137 2!. 
103 8;, 
108 7 
101 l| 
105.. 
115.- 

1136' 
88.1 
101.3! 
83 
98 6\ 


104.8 107.: 
10151 105 


Syria and Leban. 

1,087 

1,167 

1,118 

93 1 

97.2 

5,895 

8,252 : 8,383 

, 9.823 

I *.753 

13,971. 

Total Asia . . . 

§) 36,900] 35,401 

34,670 

104.2 

106.4, 

231,862 

240,224 230.82A\ 386,437 

400,372 

384,712 . 

Algeria. 

3,703 

3,640 

3,738 

101.71 99.1 

19,511 

15,390) 17,755 

! 32.518 

25,649 

29,592 

Egypt. 

1,762 

1,649 

1,583 

106.8 

111 J 

31,552 

27,644 

24,460 

I 52,586 

46,072 

40,766 

Eritrea. 

15 

22 

23 

66 7 

65 8 

88 

18! 44! 145) 29 

73 

•Kenya 3 ). . . . 

40 

43 

67 

93 4 

59 9 


174) 404 


290 

674 

French Morocco . 

2,450 

2,537 

2,699 

96 6 

90.8 

13,179 17.8701 16,553'! 21,965 

2°,783 

27,588 

Tunis. 

2,100 

1,977 

1,774 

106.2 

1184 

8,819 

8.378 

6,905 

1 14.697 

13/62 

11,508 

Total Africa. . . 

10,030 

9,82b 

9,817 

102.1 

102.2 

73,140 

69,300 

65,717 

121,911 

115.495 

109,527 , 

Argentina . . . 

4 ) 19,791 

4 ) 17,295 

4 ) 20,901 

114.4 

94 71 

138,892 

131,821 

150,756 

231 482 

219,697 

251,255! 

•Chile. 

1,570 

1.517 

1,635 

103.5 

96 1| 


12.712 

16,597 


21,187 

27,661 

•Uruguay . . 

843 

1,080 

1,056 

781 

79.8 


6,748 

7,016 


11,246 

1 1,693 

Australia . . . 

15.585! 

14,500 

14,387 

107.5 

108.3 

120,000 

113,792 

93,450 

200,000 

189,653 

155,748' 

•New Zealand . . 

294j 

281 

246 

104.8 

I19J 

— 

— 

— 

— 

, — 

— 

Grand Totals . 

5) 240,753! 

1 

235,896 

235,643 

102.1 

102.2 

2,154,330 

2,159,938 

2,129,776 

3,590,508 

! 3,599,858 

1 3,549,581 


1,344! 

73, 
11.685 
35,156 
165,679 
3,175 
5.615 
298 i 
181, 
471 1 
8,217 
33,534; 
10,883, 
35,797; 
15,499: 
3,389; 
32,242; 
32.067' 
891,867 \ 

* ' I 
257,108' 
277,2911 
158,808: 

5,353 

698,5(>0' { 

4,983! 

202,182. 


1,075' 

64' 

6,737 

4^.531; 

146.372 

2,033, 

5,004 

244! 

166! 

355; 

4.05! 

49,933, 

7,799, 

81,161! 

10,829' 

3.294! 

24,739! 

59,274] 

862,138' 


192,795 
472.4361 
67,096' 
9,736 
742,66 J 
5 904] 
206,432 
18,535 


1,335,! 

112 , 

7,15?;! 

40.246] 

133,831! 1 
1,607, 
4.372 
33l! 
179 
415; 
3,660 
38,51')] 
6,262; 
66,4431 
10,276, 
3,372; 
2^.058 i 
48,794' 
805 

504.1531 

261.4521 
352,255! 
163,101, 
6.7M| 
783.532\ 
5,422 
199,203, 
17,819 


2,240, 
121 1 
19,474 
58,593 
276,127! 
5,292! 
9,359. 
496! 
301. 
785, 
13,694' 
55,888' 
18,138 
59.660, 
25,830’ 
5,647! 
53,7361 
53.444! 
1.486.41 ' 


428,514 
462,15lj 
264.680) 
8,921 j 
1,104.265 1 
8,305! 
336,971! 
3l.Uo 


1.792 

106! 

11.228! 

72,550' 

244.782 

3,388, 

8,340. 

407 

277; 

592 

6.75J' 

83,220' 

12,999' 

135,299 

18,048, 

5,489' 

41.232; 

98,789' 

1.436,87!' 


2,225' 125.0! 

187. 114 1' 
11,920 173.4 
82.075 80 8| 

223,048 112 
2,679, 156.2 
7.287,' 112.2! 
551 122.0 

298! 108.6' 
692 1 132.71 
6,100 202,9i 
64,197, 67.2j 
10,437„ 139.5 
110,736 44.1 

17,125!' 143.1 
5.619! 102.9 
48,428' 130 3 
81 , 32 ?; 54.1 
1,342,461, 103.4, 


840,238 


321,325, 435,744]! 133,4 


787.393) 

112,826 

16,226; 

1.237,7701 

8,340) 

347,387 

30,892 


587,0° 1!| 58 7 
271,835:; 234 o' 
II.707:, 55.0 
1,305,877, 94.1 

9,037,' 

332,005 
29.699,1 10141 
714| 


73.7 


105.5 

99.7 


RYE. 


148 i 
1124 

103.8 
115b 
10i; 

124.8 
176 ! 
136 - 
122,' 
87 ’ 
100 ~ 
64 

163 : 
/1 4 

123.8 
I97.« 
128.4 
90.0 
101.0 
1134 
224 5 

871 
173 8 
53 9 
50 8 
100/' 
111(1 
61 7 

tnr 


98. ’ 
78 7 
97 : 
79.( 
8v. 

01 a 
101.5 
105 1 
70 
100 
109 11 
129.0 


79.6 
127.7 
111.3 
92 1 


128.4 

101.2 


Germany .... 

10 996 

10.788 

11.6161 

101.9 

94.7 

184,386 

147/69 

165,770! 

329,262 

262,982 

296,018 

125.2 

111.? 

Austria. 

944 

934 

942 

101.1 

100.3 

13,358 

10,601 

11,143' 

23,853 

18,931 

19,898 

126.0 

119° 

Belgium .... 

573 

553 

569 

103 6 

100 7 

11,244 

11,470 

11,862 

20,078 

20,483 

21,182 

98.0 

94.8 

Bulgaria .... 

544 

600 

521 

90.6 

104.4 

5,676 

5,966 

4.716 

10,136 

10,653 

8,422 

♦95.1 

120/ 

Denmark . . . 

296 

332 

415 

89,2 

71/ 

4,850 

4,707 

5,932 

8,661 

8,406 

10,593 

! 

103.0 

81* 
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Countries 

i) Area 

f) Production 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

% 1932 
° 1932/33 

1932 

1933/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Avercge 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 
to 1930/31 

0 / 

1932/33 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 

-= IOO 

Aver. 

=> xoo 

1931 

1931 / 

1932 

** IOO 

Aver 

** IOO 

1,000 acies 

1,000 centals ! 

1,000 bushels 

Spam. 


1,517 

1,516 

1,658 

100.1 

91 5 

13.317 

11,817 

12,420 

23,780 

21,103 

22,179 

112.7 

107.2 

listonia .... 


364 

356 

351 

102.2 

103.5, 

3,700 

3,259 

3,515' 

6,606 

5,820 

6,277, 

113.5 

105.3 

Fmland .... 


544 

554 

540 

98,2 

100 7 

7,639 

6,604 

6,663 

13,641 

11.792 

11,898 

115.7 

114.7 

France . 


1,755 

1,760 

1,899 

99.7 

92.4 

19,705 

16,530 

18,253 

35,188 

29,519 

32,594 

119.2 

108.0 

Greece. 


180 

172 

HI 

105.1 

137.6, 

777 

1,008 

898 

1,378 

1,800 

1,603, 

76.6 

85.9 

Hungary . . . 


1,574 

1,486 

1,631 

105.9 

96.5 

18.035 

12,136 

16,374 

32,206 

21,672 

29,240 

148.6 

110.1 

Italy i). . 


294 

304 

305 

96.6 

96.2 

3.584 

3,652 

3,5841 

6,400 

6,521 

6,401 1 

98.1 

100.0 

Latvia. 


593 

572 

628 

103.7 

94.5, 

6,604 

3 144 

5.448, 

11,793 

5,615 

9,729, 

210.0 

121.2 

Lithuania . . . 


1,195 

1,257 

1,164 

95.0 

102.7 

11,b53 

9.118 

11,307, 

20,808 

16,282 

20 , 1'»2 

127.8 

103.1 

Luxemburg . . . 


17 

16 

18 

108 1 

97.1 

231 

188 

219 

4H 

336 

391 1 

123.1 

105.7 

Norway . . . 


16 

15 

20 

107.0 

79.8 

295 

212 

318 

527 

378 

569 

139.4 

92.7 

Netherlands . . 


407 

445 

485 

91.6 

84.1 

7,650 

7,933 

8,698 

13,660 

14,167 

15,532 

96.4 

88.0 

Poland. 


13,951 

14.263 

14,078 

97 8 

99.1 

141,343 

125,722 

137,337 

252.399 

224,504 

245,246 

112.4 

102.9 

Portugal . . . . i 



427 

407 


. . 

3.590 

2.839 

2,446 

6,411 

5,070 

4,369 

126.4 

146.7 

Rumania . . , . j 


861 

1,006 

779 

85 6 

1104 

5,887 

7,819 

7,123 

10.512 

13,962 

12,721 

75.3 

82.6 

Sweden , . . . j 


514 

511 

686 

100.5 

74.9 

9.722 

6,577 

9,925 

17,362 

11,745 

17,723 

147.8 

98.0 

Switzerland . . . ' 


45 

46 

49 

99.5 

92.3' 

833 

785 

894 

1,488 

1,402 

1.597, 

106 2 

93.2 

Czechoslovakia . \ 


2,569 

2.470 

2.584 

104 0 

99.4 1 47,970 

30,59* 

36,7651 

85,661 

54,631 

65,651 

156 8 

130.5 

Yugoslavia . . i 


600 

603 

542 

99.5 

110.8 

4,664 

4,264 

4,144 

8,328 

7,614 

7,399, 

109.4 

112.5 

7 olid Europe . . 1 

§) 

40,776 

40,98b 

42,018 

99.5 

97.1 

526.M 

434,213 

485,754 

940,551 

775,388 

867,424 

121.3 

108.4 

•L S.S.R. . . . | 


65,731 

68,380 

65,482 

96.1 

100 4 



492,031 


... 

878,629 



Canada.1 


774 

778 

955 

99.5 

81.0 

! 5.005 

2,980 

8.685' 

8.938 

5,322 

15,509 

167.9 

57.6 

i r nited States . . | 


3.271 

3,060 

3,312 

I 0 b 9 

98 8 

22.319 

17.935 

22.7041 39.855 

32,026 

40,542 

124 4 

98.3 

/ otal N orlh A mer - 


4,041 

3,838 

4,267 

1054 

948 

27,324 

20,915 

31,377 

48,793 

37,348 

56,031 

130.6 

87j0 

■\lgeria .i 


4 

i 

4 

1199 

109.6; 20 

20 

28 

35 

37 

49 

96.9 

71.8 

*l'iuieh Moiocco. j 


2 


2 

94.5 

105.31 ... 

8 

", 


M ! ■», 

... 


\rgciitiua . . . j 

0 

1,624 

0 1,378 

4 ) 1.065 

117.8 

152 4|i 6,614 

5.456 

3,534 

11,811 

9,744 

6,311 

121.2 

187.1 

Mule. | 


7 

7 

8 

104 3 

921}| ... 

46 

71 


82 

127 



(.It AND TOTALS . | 

1 

;!« 

46,449 

46,205 

47,354 

100.6 

98.1 

560,666 

460,604 

520,693 

1,001,190 

822,517 1 929,815 

121.7 

107.7 


BARLEY. 


<>enuany . . . H 3,875 

4,001! 

3,7331 

96.8 

103.8 

70,872 

66.540j 

64.324 

147,653! 

133,627 

134.011! 

106 5 

Austria.1 428 

416' 

3871 

103 0 

110.6 

6,654 

4,7751 

5,531 

13,862 

9.948 

11,523 

139.3 

Belgium . . . ij 89 

70 

78; 

126 i 

114.2 

2.068 

1,705! 

1,862 

4.308! 

3,552 

3,879 

121.31 

Bulgaria ....'! 568 

605 

591 i 

93.9 

96.3 

6.769 

7.613, 

6.607 

14,102' 

15.861 

13.765 

88.9 

iKnmark . . , 

85! 

889 

863! 

95.8 

98.6' 

21,826 

21,107 

21,063 

45 171 

43,974 

43,882 

103.4) 

>pam . i 

4.837 

4,644 

4.481 

104 2 

107.9. 

61,087 

43,548 

43,265i 

127,267 

90,727 

94,304 

140 3! 

Kstoma , , , . 1 

266 

279 

283! 

95 4 

93/t 

1,991 

2,840 

2,512 

4,147 

5,918 

5,233 

70.1 

* Irish Free State 

103 

116 

125! 

89.0 

82 4 


2,362 

2,939 


4,921 

6,122 


Finland .... 

300 

276 

276! 

109.1 

108.8' 

3,847 

3,086 

3,220, 

8,015 

6,430 

6,708 

124.6; 

France . 

1,859 

1,865 

1,721 

99 7 

108 0 ( 

25,766 

22.911 

23,Q04 

53.680 

47,732 

49,801 

112.5, 

Fngi and Wales 

963 

1,029 

1,104 

93 6 

87 2- 

17,181 

17,294 

20,300 

35,793 

36,029 

42,293 

99.3! 

. 'Gotland .... 

69 

88 

112 

78 4 

61.6 

1,478 

1,658 

2,249, 

3,080 

3,453 

4,685 

89.2 i 

A Ireland . . , 

1 

1 

2 

74 4 

59.0 

26 

30 

40 

53 

63 

83 

85.0 

tuace . 

574 

550 

472 

104 2 

121.4 

5,512 

3.430 

3,3331 

11,483 

7.146 

6,945 

160.7 

Hungary .... 

1,165 

1,165 

1,077 

100.0 

108.2 

15,599 

10.496 

13,827' 

32,498 

21,867 

27,765 

148.6 

Italy 1 ). 

530 

538 

379 

98.6 

91.6 

5.538 

5,310 

5,257, 

11,537 

11,062 

10,953 

104.3 

l <jt via. 

457 

451 

436 

101.4 

104.8 

4,247 

4,228 

3,462; 

8,849 

8,809 

7,213 

100 5 

'utlmauiu . . 

495 

474 

499 

104.4 

69 2 

4.883 

5,205 

4,796 

10,173 

10,845 

9.992 

93.8 

-u.ve*nburg . . . 

10 

| II! 

! 9 

89.9 

114.1; 

132 

128 

115 

276 

266 

240 

103,6 

i iita 5) .... 

6 

! 7 : 

1 7 

90 3 

94.0 

129 

137 

141 

26*1 

285 

294 

94.4 

Ftrway .... 

137 

138 

142 

98.9 

96.6 

2,677 

2,019 

2,34 Ij 

5,578 

4,207 

4,877 

132.6 

" therlands . . 

50 

71 

71 

70.3 

70 0 

1,301 

1,572 

1,960) 

2,710 

3,274 

4,084 

82,8 

'•land .... 

2,982 

3,144 

2,905 

; 94.8 

102 6; 

33,891 

32.534 

31,486 

70,607 

67,781 

65,598 

104.2! 

<’ itugal .... 


170 

175 

| , 


1,151 

972 

885) 

2,398 

2,025 

1,845 

118.4! 

■ umania .... 

4,416 

4,742 

4,494 

93.1 

98.2 

32,389 

31,182 

42,194! 

67,479 

64,964 

87,906 

103.9! 

* veden .... 

292 

311 

333 1 

94.0 

87.7. 

4,850 

5,143 

5,394 

10,105 

10,716 

11,237 

94,3 

•'Uzerland . . . 

17 

t8 

16 

98.6 

107.7 

287 

271 

263 

597 

565 

549 

105 7 

'Vekosilovakia . 

1,759 

1,775 

1,753 

99.1 

100.3 

33,177 

. 23,691 

28,347 

69,121 

49,357 

59,057 

140 0 

'• ugoslavia . , . 

1,006 

1,065 

986 

94.5 

102.0 

8,631 

8,640 

8,383 

17,982 

18,000 

17,464 

99.9 

' >tal Europe . . 

§) 28,172 

28,793 

27,585 

97.8 

102.1 

373,059 

328,065 

348,561 

779,093 

683,483 

726,186 

114.0 

' S.S.R. . . . 

16,329 

16,854 

18,169 

96.9 

89.9 



130,089 



271,024 

... 

*uada . 

3,758 

3,768 

4,704 

99.7 

79 9 

38,771 

32,344 

54,795 

80,773 

,67,383 

114,158 

119.9 

uited States . . 

'13,213 

11,419 

11,232 

115.7 

117.6 

143,976 

95,227 

126,705 

299,950 

198,389 

263,969 

151.2 

1 otal North A mer. 

16,971 

15,187 

15,936 

111.7 

/06.5 

182,747 

127,571 

181,500 

380,723 

265,772 

378,127 

1433 


110.2 

120.3 
111.1 

102.5 
103 6 
135.0 

79.3 

U9.5 

107.8 

84.6 

65.7 

64.5 

165.3 
117.0 
1053 

122.7 

101.8 
115.0 

91.8 

114.4 

66.4 
107.6 
130.0 

76.8 


108,9 

117.0 

103.0 

107.3 


70.8 

113.6 

100.7 


* St. i Ingl 
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f) PRODUCTION 


Average 0/ 

« 93 * mi X — 
1932/33 1931/32 . A r 7 ,„„ * 9 s* 


1932 Average 

»» a /33 >93* -931 t0 ’ 926 J0 IMS 


Average 0 , 193* 

, 93I *926 0 1932/33 

~ to 1930 -j- 


1932/33 '93>/32 i9 , 6/i7 ««« Atw 

to 1930/31 , 93 x/ 


1932/33 1931/32 I926/37 1932/33 1931/32 i926/s7 *931 ^ 

ii to 1930/31 to 1930/31 193 ,/ 


ra - io i 


1,000 bushels 


1932 I— 100 
!■ too 


Korea. 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 
Total Asia . . . 

Algeria. 

Egypt . 

Eritrea. 

French Morocco. 

Tunis. 

Total Ajnca. . . 
Argentina ... 4 ) 

•Chile. 

•Uruguay .... 
•New Zealand . . 


1,520 4 ) 1.439 U ) 


100.5 93.0 
93.7 102.7 

99.2 100.4 

103.2 93.6 

119.6 100.4 

160.0 183.5 
90.9 97.8 

121.2 120.1 
102.1 100.1 

105.6 119.1 

104.8 66.7 

106.2 117.0 


105.3 120.1 

101.6 96.0 

64.6 53.0 

98.8 97.0 

110.3 84,9 

124.5 107.7 

138.6 429.4 

63.1 815 

188.9 184 5 
91J 95 3 

145.3 201 ; 


Grand Totals . §) 60,103 58,735 58,2131 102.31 103.21 681,130 580,285 650,920 1,419,038 1,208,948 1,356,108 117.4 104.6 


Germany . . . 
Austria. . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . . 
Denmark. . . 

Spain. 

Estonia . . . 
•Irish Free State 
Finland . . . 
France .... 
Bngt and Wnles 
Scotland . . . 
N. Ireland . . 
Greece .... 
Hungary . , . 
Italy 1 ) . . . 
tat via .... 
Lithuania . . 
Luxemburg. . 
Norway . . . 
Netherlands . 
Poland .... 
Portugal , . . 
Rumania . . . 
9weden . . . 
Switzerland . . 
Czechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia . . 
Total Europe . 
•U.S.S.R. . . 


Canada. . . 
United States 
Total Worth At 
Syria and T,eb. 


Algeria. . . . 
French Morocco 
lunis. . . . 

Total Africa. . 
Argentina . . 

♦Chile. 

•Uruguay . . . 
•New Zealand . 


97.7 94.0 

100.9 103.4 
9B.0 104.7 
96.0 83.9 

105.0 98.4 

97.0 101.3 


623 

623 

650 

100.0 

95.8 

1,119 

1,149 

1,100 

97.4 

101.8 

8,418 

8 564 

8,584 

98.3 

98.1 

1,577 

1,652 

1,802 

95.5 

87.5 

867 

835 

893 

103.9 

97.1 

286 

286 

312 

100.0 

01.7 

367 

344 

279 

106.7 

131.4 

575 

596 

665 

96.5 

86.4 

1,113 

1,146 

1,255 

97.1 

88.6 

802 

795 

735 

100.9 

ioy.1 

931 

900 

828 

103.4 

112.4 

74 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 

235 

237 

241 

99.1 

97.4 

350 

369 

378 

94.9 

92.5 


— 

422 

443 



1,956 

2,154 

2,757 

90.8 

71.0 

1,577 

1,590 

1,729 

99.1 

91.2 

41 

45 

50 

89.7 

81.4 

2,020 

2,031 

2,073 

99.4 

97.4 

810 

936 

937 

86.5 

86.4 

42,188 

42,892 

43,925 

98.4 

96.1 

35,149 

42,492 

43,286 

82.7 

81.2 


Grand Totals . 


13,148 12.871 12,971 102.1 101.4 134,151 111,615 134,725 419,221 348.795 421,0141 120.2 99.6 

41.224 39,800 40,202 103 6 102.5 397,580 357,750 380,581 1 , 242,437 1 , 117,970 1 , 189,317 111.1 104.5 

54.372 52.671 53,171 103.2 102.3 531.731 469.365 515,306 1,661.658 1,466.765 1,610,331 113.3 103.2 

28 27 42 102.3 66.6 299 228 287 934 711 897 131.3 104 .! 

504 557 605 90.5 83.4 2,271 2,628 4,169 7,096 8,212 13,020 86.4 54.5 

63 60 82 106.0 77.2 509 531 637 1,591 1,660 1,992 95.9 79 .‘» 

86 67 109 129.6 79.3 617 728 780 1,929 2,274 2,429 84.8 79 ., 

653 684 796 95.7 82.3 1,397 3,887 5,586 10,616 12.146 17,449 87.4 60.8 

4) 3,652 4 ) 3,470 4 ) 3,535 105.3 103.3 27,558 22,170 20,033 86,118 69.280 62,603 124.3 14 U 

174 166 203 104.9 86.0 ... 1,575 2,171 ... 4,923 6,785 . 

135 148 141 91.0 95.6 ... 994 801 ... 3,107 2,504 . 

407 364 320 111.7 127.3 - - - - - - - - 

1)100,893 99,744 101,471 101.2 ’ 99.4 1,145,288 1,026,739 1,117,380 3,579,014 3,208,537 3,491,797 UlS 102.5 


107.2 101? 

136.9 103.4 

98.8 101.7 

110.2 106.9 

112.2 108.2 

128.7 128.7 

77.2 99.4 

’99.2 iii.s 

111.7 103.5 

100.9 87 5 

119.9 107.3 

127.6 102.4 

117.6 124.4 

146.0 80 5 

105.9 102 0 

94.2 126 1 

88.9 109.2 

129.1 114.2 

139.9 103.1 

105.7 91.2 

103.1 100.2 

116.2 128 2 

95.9 58 2 

111.1 95 9 

101.5 810 

135.9 1191 

101.7 8! 5 

109.6 1011 


f) The two dates given refer to the yean in which the harvest took place in the northern and aouthern hemispheres respectively. — §) l 1 
calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production but not thmi 
#f area are available. — * Countries not included in the totals. — w) Autumn crops. — 1 ) Spring crops. —M) The figures for 1932 and 1931 ha* '’ 
been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — > 2) Including spelt and meslin. — 3 ) European crops only. — 4 ) Am 
town. — 5 ) Barley and meslin. 
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Italy : In December weather favoured sprouting of wheat, which was in many 
provinces well developed. The young crops showed almost everywhere excellent 
growth ; nitrogenous manuring began. 

Latvia : During December the average temperature was relatively high and did 
not fall below zero until towards the middle of the month The quantity of precip¬ 
itation was considerably below the normal throughout the country. Cloudy, foggy 
weather predominated during the whole of the month and the thin snow-cover, which 
had protected the fields during the second week, completely disappeared. 

According to correspondents' reports, the crop condition of winter wheat was 
above the average in 60 3 % of the cases, average in 20 5 % and below the average 
in 4.2 % ; the corresponding figures for winter rye are : 77.5 % ; 17 9 % and 4.6 %. 

Lithuania: Weather conditions were rather favourable in December and sowings 
were effected under good conditions. Germination took place regularly and un¬ 
iformly. 

Portugal • In December the weather was rainy and characterized by low tempera¬ 
tures, with frequent frosts, especially in the north In some distri cts the excessive moist¬ 
ure has damaged sowings. Generally, however, weather has not caused serious delay 
to seasonal operations, which were carried out fairly regularly. Cereals and especially 
wheat had a good appearance. Area under grain has increased in some districts 
and the use of selected seed has been greater than usual. 

Rumania : Towards T5 December of last year autumn sowings had l>eeii com¬ 
pleted. At this period, in the regions where weather permitted, preparatory work 
for spring sowings began. Although the fields had no snow cover, the sowings were 
not damaged by frost. Crop condition is everywhere satisfactory, except in Muntenia, 
part of Oltenia and Dobrudja, in which the drought during September and October 
hindered field work and the normal development of growth I11 places winter cereals 
have been attacked by wireworms. In some departments of Bessarabia, Moldavia and 
Dobrudja tlu* appearance of yellow and brown rust is reported, the appearance of this 
rust in autumn lias, however, little ill-effect. 

The following art* the areas sown to winter cereals as 011 1 December 1032, com¬ 
pared with the corresponding areas of the preceding two years winter wheat • 
5,801,000 acres against 5,108,000 sown as on 1 December 1031 and 5,508,000 as on 
1 December 1930 , winter rye : 713,000 acres {507,000 , 095,000) ; winter barley : 
162,000 (220,000 ; 222,000). 

Yugoslavia • At the beginning of December the weather was changeable and rather 
cold and rain alternated with snow. The weather later improved and became more 
cold Towards the end of the month snow fell nearly everywhere. Slight fronts 
did not damage winter sowings, crop condition of which towards the end of the month 
was very good. 

U. S 5 . R : The Soviet Government has intimated to the International Institute 
of Agriculture that the areas sown to winter cereals in autumn 1932 are as follows ; 
28,058,000 acres to wheat ; 63,007,000 to rye and 711,000 to barley. On the whole, 
therefore, the area sown is 91,777,000 acres, 90.7 ° Q of that planned (101,186,000 acres). 
For the separate crops the areas sown with respect to those planned are 77.7 % for 
wheat, 98.7 % for rye and 56 5 ° 0 for barley. 
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In autumn 1931 the total area sown to the above three cereals was 97,611,000 
acres, of which 32,337,000 to wheat, 64,402,000 to rye and 872,000 to barley. With 
respect to the areas sown in 1931 those of 1932 have decreased by 13.2 % for wheat, 
2,2 % for rye and 18 4 % for barley ; the total area has decreased by 6.0 %. 

O11 1 January 1933 crop condition of all winter cereals according to the above 
communication was average 

As regards spring sowings of wheat, barley and oats in the current season the 
Plan envisages an area of 118,647,000 acres, 13.9 % above that sown in spring 1932. 
This area is distributed as follows: wheat 59,553.000, barley 17,967,000 and oats 
11,126,000 acres With respect to the corresponding figures for spring 1932 there 
will therefore be increases of it 1 °' 0t r0.2 % and 170 % respectively. 

In the second decade of December temperatures fell slightly and snow fell in 
the western sections of the "European territory, while Southern Ukraina and Northern 
Caucasus remained without snow; in the third decade the weather became milder 
and the snow' melted in the western regions. At the beginning of January the snow-line 
passed through Leningrad and Kiev, continued through southern Ukraina, returning 
eastward and passing northward of Rostov-on-Don and south of Stalingrad. Thus 
the western part of the European territory, the south of Ukraina, Northern Caucasus 
and part of the Lower Volga legion were deprived of snow-eo\er. I11 other areas 
the thickness of the snow-cover at the beginning of January was as follows: in the 
Northern Region 8-20 inches; in Moscow province, Ivanovo and the Central Blaekertli 
Region o 4-3 inches; in the province of Gorki (formerly Nizhni-Novgorod) 0.8-4inches; 
in the Middle Volga Region 2-6 inches, in the Ural Region 7-22 inches and in western 
Siberia 6-21 inches. 

Temperatures in the north and east of the European territory of the Union were 
relatively low 

Data on cereal production in 1932 are still wanting I11 a speech of 11 January 
M. Stalin announced that cereal acquisitions by government organs in the current year 
encountered more difficulties than in the past year To explain these difficulties by 
a poor harvest 111 19*2 is not possible since tile latter was better than that of 1931. 
I11 193*2. it is true, the crops underwent much damage thiough unfavourable con¬ 
ditions in the Kuban and the Terek as also in some parts of Ukraina. There call 
be no doubt, however, that these losses represent only half those due to drought 
in the northeastern regions of the Union in 1931 

Argentina ' In December harvesting and threshing was in full swing throughout 
the country. Confirmation has been obtained that yield are less satisfactory in both 
quantity and quality: specific weight of wheat is generally considered to be under 
the mean save in the south of Buenos Aires province and on the Pampa. As regards 
other cereals yields in the principal areas are satisfactory despite losses dug to locusts 

and storms at time of harvesting. 

V 

Canada : The revised estimate of tile area of mixed grains in 1932 is 1,184,000 
acres compared with 1,187,000 in 1931 and 1,077,000, the average of 1926-1930; 
percentages : 99.8 and 109.9. 

United States : In the vveek ended 011 29 December abnormally mild weather 
caused the extensive snow-cover to disappear rapidly. In the Pacific Northwest the 
ground was largely bare in the wheat districts and damage by excessive cold was 
apparent in exposed places. Elsewhere condition showed little change. On 4 January 
practically :io snow-cover remained over the main winter wheat belt. In the East 
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condition of winter grains was still satisfactory although locally in the Middle Atlantic 
States some December-planted wheat was rotting in the ground. Freezing and tliaw- 
ing occurred in places in the Ohio Valley but little damage was done ; condition was 
still good in this area. Winter wheat and oats were reported to be improving in 
Texas while some improvement was noted in Oklahoma, although in that State con¬ 
dition was mainly poor to only fair. In the eastern tfhird of Kansas, there was .suf¬ 
ficient soil moisture and wheat had greened up a little but it continued very dry in 
the western third where condition of the crop was very poor or only poor. There 
was some snow-cover in the grain sections of the Pacific Northwest but the cold weather 
prevented any material growth. According to a telegram of it January condition 
remained unchanged from the previous week. 

According to a telegram of 19 January the weather during the week had been 
mild. Crop condition was fairly good east of the Mississippi River but elsewhere 
the aspect was generally unfavourable 

Mexico : Weather in November favoured wheat sowings. Area sown this year 
will be very much above that of last year. 

India : In December the weather was rather dry and wheat required rain, soil 
moisture being small. In some areas excessive cold was reported. In mid-January 
light rains were beneficial but more abundant precipitation was desired. 

According to a telegram of 10 January from the Punjab Department of Agricul¬ 
ture crop condition of wheat on 1 January was estimated at 90 % of the normal 
compared with 95 % on 1 January, 1932 

Japan At the beginning of J anuarv weather was favourable to wheat and barley. 

Palestine . The weather conditions during December have been exceptionally ad¬ 
verse to the growth of cereals, which were damaged by dry. eold easterly winds, together 
with a rainfall return lower than any previously recorded for December Drought lias 
been extreme especially 111 the South Wheat and barley ctpr are in good condition in 
tile North, but are dying or dead over large areas in the South Winter wheat and 
barley are in a forward condition in the North, but backward where they have germi¬ 
nated in the South, sowing having not been completed. Sowing of oats is concluded, 
with poor germination in tile South On the whole, crop condition on 1 January 
was average in the North and very poor in the South, and germination was irregular. 

Algeria : Well-distributed showers continued to fall in the early part of December. 
After a week of good weather with a rise in temperatures which favoured work in 
the fields, heavy rains fell toward the middle of the month in the centre and west, 
especially in Oran, where they caused flooding m some districts and made resowing 
necessary ; precipitation was very small in the east, in the department of Constantine. 
The second half of December was less rainy, some showers fell here and there but a 
period of fine sunny weather revived the soil and allowed sowings to sprout vigorously. 
In the latter area - departments of Algiers and Oran - sowings of wheat and oats were 
almost completed 011 the part of the Europeans at the end of December but on native 
holdings were expected to continued throughout January ; in the east, in the department 
of Constantine, sowings were favoured by early rains and were more advanced. On 
the whole it may be said that sowings w r ere effected in average conditions and that 
soil moisture is generally sufficient though somewhat excessive in the west and rather 
small in the cast. 
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Sprouting was generally regular save in the east for early sowings on heavy lands 
which suffered somewhat from the prolonged drought. Condition of the three cereals - 
wheat, barley, oats - was 100 on 1 January according to the system of the country, 
that is, average ; at the some date last year it was 120. 

I11 tlie territories of the south rains have been satisfactory and the condition 
of sowings was good 

Egypt : Weather has generally been favourable. Sowings are over and germina¬ 
tion and growth are satisfactory O11 the brackish and poor areas in the north of 
the Delta the plants have suffered from cold. Crop condition of wheat and barley 
011 1 January was 300 as at the same date last year 

Tunisia ; Weather has been variable but generally the rains have been deficient. 
Germination was on the whole regular though sprouting of the first sowings was in several 
districts compromised by the inadequacy of the moisture * 

Union of South Africa The dry conditions in the southwestern districts of Cape 
Province during November favoured ripening. Very little rust was reported though 
there were cases of septoria in several areas. Harvesting began early, good yields 
were being obtained and prospects were most favourable 

Australia. (Telegram of i(> January): Harvesting has been delayed as a conse¬ 
quence of the cool weather experienced in South Australia and* in Western Australia 
but has been completed under good conditions in New South Wales and Victoria. 
In certain districts harvest results are below expectations but in the principal areas 
of production they are very satisfactory. The gram is generally welly-filled and 
heavy. The October estimate of 120 million centals (200 million bushels) is unchanged. 

New Zealand According to the Wheat Purchase Board the wheat crop will be 
a record amounting to (> million centals (10 million bushels) against .<,050,000 (0,583,000) 
in 1931-32, an increase of over 50 ° 0 and 4,038,000 (8,220,000) in the five years ending 
1930-3T, an increase of over 20 %• 


MAIZE 

Argentina . Crop condition is considered on the whole excellent. Forecasts are 
generally very encouraging despite the menace of locust invasion in the provinces of 
Jvntre-Rios and Santa I'e Aided bv the Ministry of Agriculture, growers have taken 
measures to restrict the invasion and limit losses 

Surinam . Owing to unfavourable weather the maize crop in the third quarter 
of 1932 was small. 

Egypt . Harvesting of the nih crop is over. I-nit yields are normal. 

Union of South Africa : I11 the eastern Transvaal high veld and the northeastern 
Orange Free State, which make up the principal maize area of the Union, rains in 
November were sufficient to enable ploughing to be undertaken blit generally the 
ground was too hard and the oxen too poor in condition for much progress to be 
made. 

Elsewhere rainfall was irregular and insufficient to break the prolonged drought. 
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Maize . 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932 



I 

Average 


! 

Average 

% 1932 




age 





1926 



1926 



COUNTKXB# 

1932 

1931 

1926 



1932 

! 1931 

to 

1932 

1931 

to 






to 


Aver- 


! 






Aver- 




1930 

1931 




1930 



1930 

1931 







age 








age 













*■» 100 



1 1,000 acres j 



| 1,000 centals j 

j r,ooo bushels of 56 lbs J 


■ 100 

Austria . . 

143 

' 

152 

145 

97.2 

102.4 

2,690 

2,794 

2,508 

4,803 

4,990 

4,479 

96.3 

107.2 

Bulgaria 

1,829 

1 682 

1,693 

108.8 

108.0 

23,246 

19,594 

15,239 

41,511 

34,989 

27,212 

118.6 

152.5 

Spain . . . 

1,082 

1,053 

1,044 

! 102.8 

103 7 

14,775 

14,778 

13,215 

26,384 

26.339 

23,598 

100.0 

111.8 

France . . 

813 

855 

843 

95.0 

96.5 

10,037 

13.789 

9.6951 

17,924 

24,623 

17,312 

72.8 

103.5 

Greece. . . 

587 

618 

513 

95.0 

114.5 

x) 2,200 

3,499 

3.597 

1) 3.900 

6,248 

6,423 

63.0 

61.3 

Hungary 

2,877 

2.720 

2,652 

105.8 

108.5 

53,701 

33,459 

35,897| 

95,894 

59.749 

64,102 

160.5 

149.6 


3,259 

3,206 

3,515 

101.7 

92.7 

61,906 

40.354 

52.449; 

110,546 

72,061 

93,659 

153.4 

118.0 

Italy 2 ) j ^ 

322 

244 

225 

132.2 

143 l 

4,569 

2,553 

2,167, 

8,159 

4,559 

3,870 

179.0 

210.8 

•Poland. . . 

240 

243 

222 

98.7 

108.2 


2,2% 

1,968; 


4,099 

3,515 



Portugal . . 


939 

861 



8,947 

9.824 

8,2 IT, 

i 5,976 

17,543 

14,673 

91.1 

108.9 

Rumania. . 

11.775 

11.749 

10,851 

100.2 

108.5 

119.711 

133,674 

101,569, 

213,771 

238,704 

181,374! 

89.6 

117.9 

Switzerland. 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77! 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77.1 

Czechoslov.. 

331 

344 

347 

96.2 

95 6 

6,819 

5,020 

5.272, 

12,176 

8.965 

9,4I5| 

135.8 

129.3 

Yugoslavia . 

6.442 

6.168 

5.734 

104.4 

112.4 

99.646 

70,623 

65.918 

| 

177,940 

126,113 

117,711 

141.1 

151.2 

*U. vS. S. R. . 

9,084 

9,741 

8,483 

93.3 

107.1 

... 


69,622 



124,3251 

... 


Canada . . 

j 130 

132 

159 

98.7 

81.9 

2,832 

3,051 

3,172! 

5,057 

5.449 

! 5,665 

92.8 

89J 

United Stut. 

107,729 

105,301 

99.456 

102.3 

108.3 

1,628,505 

1,437.691 

1,441.278; 

2,908,045 

12,567,306'2,573.710 

113.3 

113.0 

Mexico, . . 

7.945 

8.346 

7,692 

95.2 

103.3 

42,816 

47,150 

40,990 

76,458 

84,196 

73,196 

90.8 

104 5 

Sj'ria a. Ueb. 

56 

65 

120 

86.3 

47.0 

476 

730 

1.352 

849 

1.303 

! 2.415 

65.2 

35.2 

Algeria . . 

16 

24 

24 

69.7 

68.6 

101 

133 

144 

181 

238 

1 257 

76.2 

70.4 

Kgypt. , . 


2,194 

2,066 



42,405 

43,793 

42,604' 

75,724 

78.202 

i 76,079 

%.8' 

99 5 

Eritrea . 

'"l 

22 

16 

33.3 

*47 6 

66 

240 

97, 

118 

429 

1 174 

27.5: 

67.9 

•Kenya 3 ) 

177 

161 

199 

110.4 

89 1 

... 

1.525 

2.804 


2,724; 5,008 



It. Somalil . 

24 

53 

39 

45.1 

61.q 

213 

521 

417 

“380 

931 

1 745 

40.8 

5 i.o 

Tunis 4 ) • • 

44 

45 

41 

99.0 

108.2 

121 

110 

109 

| 

217 

197j 194 

110.0 

111.3 

Totals . . 

§) 

148,551 

145,915 

138,039 

1 

101.8 

107.6| 

2,125,842 

1,883,444 

1,845,983 

3,796,119 

J3363^983,296,04l 

112.9 

115.2 


• Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account Las been taken of the probable area cultiv¬ 
ated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those of area are available — s) Spring crop fmaggengo). 
— t) Summer crop (cinquantino) — l) Calculated figure. — 2 ) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking 
into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 3 ) European crop. — 4 ) Maize and sorghum. 


RICE 

The second estimate of the crop now being marketed in Burma is 11,117 
million pounds milled whole rice, an increase of 12 % on the corresponding estim¬ 
ate for the crop of 1931-32, though the increase in area sown was less than 0.2 %. 
The 1931-32 crop was, however, a very small one consequent on the failure of the 
November rains in that season, while the weather in the past season has on the 
other hand been favourable in Lower Burma. In Lower Burma, from which 
the bulk of the production is derived, the condition of the crop in December was 
good, except in Pegu, where rather large areas were planted late, and in parts 
of Tharrawaddy and Henzada, where the showers at the end of the rains proved 
too late to repair the damage caused earlier in the season. As reported in the 
December “ Crop Report ” the first estimate of the export surplus from the 1932-33 
crop is 6,962 million pounds of whole milled rice against the corresponding 
estimate of 3,853 million pounds in the previous season. The December estimate 
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of this year's export surplus has been exceeded only by that of 1931, which remained 
unchanged in the February estimate for that year. A comparison of the December 
and February estimates for the past ten years shows that allowing for any modi¬ 
fication in the later estimate of the 1933 export surplus it will in all probability 
remain one of the two largest in the decade. In the following table comparative 
figures for the preceding ten seasons are given, together with data of arrivals by 
rail and boat at Rangoon, shipments from Rangoon to foreign ports and to India 
and total exports from Burma. All the data of crop movement refer to calendar 
years ; as export of the new crop begins in the middle of December there is rela¬ 
tively little overlap. 

The proportion of the total export of Burma shipped from .Rangoon in the 
nine years 1923-31 was 73 % ; assuming that the shipments from Rangoon in 1932 
bore this proportion to the total there was very little carryover of last season's 
crop into 1933. The large increase in the export surplus for this year remains, 
however, a depressing factor on the market. 


Movement of Burma crop. 

(million pounds) 


YEAR 

. 

Export surplus of rice 
uml rice products 

Arrivals 
of “ 5 parts 
cargo rice ” (i) 
by rail 
and boot 
at Rangoon 

Exports of Tice 
and rice products 

(December 

estimate) 

(February 

estimate) 

Rangoon 

Total 

Burma 

1933 . 

1 7.728 


! 



1932 . 

1 6.4% 

6,048 

'3.644 

4,588 


1931. i 

| 7,840 

7,840 

4.381 

5.49? 

7,500 

1930 . 

6.944 

6,832 

4,888 

5,412 

7.202 

1929 . 

6.675 

6,451 

4,791 

4.590 

6,199 

1928 . 

7,078 

6,756 

4,791 

4,644 

6,235 

1927 . 

1 7.224 

7,280 

5,179 

! 4,968 

6,797 

1926 . 

6.664 

6,131 

4,236 

4,534 

6,078 

1925 . 

5,864 

6,079 

5,354 

1 5,230 

7,559 

1924 .... 

4,081 

4,207 j 

4,113 

3.884 

5,181 

1923 .| 

5.190 

5,291 

4,104 

3,956 

4,987 


1) That is, four parts milled rice and one part routfh nee. 


Iii French Indo-China an estimate of production is now available for Cochin- 
China, the chief exporting area, giving a decrease of 2.7 % on the production 
of 1931-32 and an increase of 3.2 % on the average of the five years ending 1930-31. 
A private estimate of the surplus available for export from Saigon in 1933 gives 
a figure of 2,535 million pounds, 220 million smaller than the estimate of the 
same source for 1932. The export of rice and rice products from Saigon in the 
quinquennium 1927-31 was 2,799 million pounds. 

In Siam the area planted in 60 provinces up to the end of October amounted 
to 7,223,000 acres against '1,974,000 in the same provinces at the same date in the 
previous season. The condition of the crop was good in 27 provinces (including 
20 in the five inner circles), fairly good in 29 (including 9 in the five inner circles), 
and not good in 2 (both in the five inner circles). Crop condition therefore showed 
an improvement on that of the previous month, particularly in the inner circles* 
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from which practically all the export is derived. A private estimate of the export 
surplus places it at about 3,400 million pounds, that is, 450 million larger than 
that of 1932. 

In the major exporting regions as a whole the total surplus available for export 
this year is thus much larger than that available in 1932 and is the largest since 
1931, when, as in the current year, a large surplus 111 Burma raised the total to a 
high level. 

Rice. 


Coi^ntrihs 


JSulgati.i . . 

vSjMin 

it.ilv 1 ) . 
United otat 

Korea . 
Formosa J 

•India u’» 
Judo t Inna 

Annam | ^ 
Cik lu.. k lima 
Laos. 

Tonkin < v 
month; 
Japan 

Java and | «■') 

i\Lulur«d/) 

Totals 


1932/33 

1931/32 

Aver¬ 

age 

1926 Uy 

to 

1930/31 

I, 

1 

000 acres j 

13 

; 1 

17, is! 

ii 123 

113 

121 

| 335, 359; 

350 

869, 978 

963 

} 3,824! 4,104' 3,922, 

! 700 

678, 628' 

1 

888i 815 

j 78.791 1 81,367 

77.533 

981, 877 

1.085 

1 1.409 

1,411 

1.464 

5,066 4,932 

5.16) 

1,137- 1,161 

1,118 

i 1,181 

1.184 

1.293 

' 7,983 

7 ,%2 7.829 

! 8,071 

7,593 7,4% 

j 1,063 

1,087', 1,127 

33,643 

33,344 

33,390 

"_ 

_ 

_- 


% 1932/33 


1931/ 
1932 
— 100 


Aver 
age 
» 100 


1932/31 


! 


9631 88 9: 90.3 ( 

93.2 97.5! 

103 3' 111.5 

96 s', 1016! 


1118, 

99 81 
102 7 
97 9 1 


90 3 
96.2 
98 I, 
101 7, 
1 I 
99 8i 91 4 
100.3 i 102 0 
106 3 I 107.7 
97.7' 94 3 


PRODUCTION 


Average} 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 


1,000 centals 


1931/32 


Average] 

1926/27 

to 

I 93 <V 3 * 


% 1932/33 


,000 bushels of 45 lb 


* 93 */ 
1932 
-- 100 


Aver¬ 

age 


17,710j 20.705 


64,297 1 
16,731 
19,229, 


7,716} 

14,771 

48.502 

7,606: 

11,089 
240,7641 
112,105] 
9,094, 


I 1 

304 1 307 350 

7,019' 5.869 6,782; 

!4,476j 14,598} 14.689,! 


19.458} 

I' 

o2,937;t 

12,455,1 

14,464': 

1,058,265} 

9.186'! 

12,408; 

46.998,'} 

7,716' 

(1 

15.882} 
242,738 
106.961’ 
9,601 ; 

•I 


I 


675 683} 777 1 98.8} 86.8 

15 597 13,042! 15,071! 119 6 103 5 

32.169 32,440! 32,642j 99.2 98 6 

39.3561 46.012! 43.240 85 5. 91.0 


63,283 

14.466! 

15,355' 

1,130,438 

5.472 

10,737 

49,839 

7,275 

13 1471 
220,1331 
107,188 1 
8,796' 

I 


142,879} 140.625 


37.180 

42.731 


32.146! 

34,121} 


2,512.03312,351,6531 


139.967} 1016} 102.1 
27.6781 115.7 134 3 
32,1431 125 2' 132 9 


17.147i 12.160 

32,824! 23.859 

107.780 110,7 >0| 

16,902} 16,167! 

29.086! 29.215} 

535,020' 489.174 
249,118! 238,192 1 
20.2091 19,547- 


20.4131 141 0; 
27,573} 137 6| 
194,439 
17,147 


97 3, 
104 5, 


99 6' 
109.4 


35.292| 
539.406, 
237,687] 104 6 
21,336} 103 4, 


84 0 
119.0 

103.2 

98.6 

82 4 
99 2 
104.8 
94 7 


593,413 557,170* 582,675 1,318,673} 1,238,133 1,294,811 1 106.5 101.8 


* Countries not included 111 the totals — a) First crop. -- 6) Second crop. — c) hirst semester. — d) Second semester 
— c) Irrigated rice. — /) Unirrigated rice. -— 1 ) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the 
results of the new agricultural survey - I-) All data of area (including tlit average) are thos"" ot the second estimate; those 
of production are hnal 


The second estimate of area under rice in India, excluding Burma, is Ob,252,000 
acres against <>S,049,000 in 1941-42, a decrease of 4 8 ° () , decreases being indicated 
in all provinces save Assam. In Bengal, the principal rice-producing province, 
an increase of 0.2 ° n is reported in the area under winter rice, the main crop, and 
an increase of 2.5 ° u in production , rainfall conditions were favourable to prepa¬ 
ratory tillage foi transplanted padi, to sowings and to growth and final develop¬ 
ment , in the second week of January harvesting was nearly complete and 
crop condition was good. The production of autumn rice in Bengal is esti¬ 
mated to be slightly larger despite a decrease in area. In Bihar and Orissa the 
winter crop, which accounts for about three-fourths of the total and of which 
harvesting and threshing were continuing at the beginning of January, is estimated 
to be 29 % smaller, the effect of insufficient rainfall having been added to a 
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decrease oi 7 ° (l in area; the autumn crop shows a decrease of 23 %. For Madras, 
the third producing province, a production estimate is not made in December 
but that of area shows a decrease of 0.5 % ; the rains were falling off and on 7 
January crop condition was generally fair. In view of the general decrease in 
area and of the reports so far available from the leading provinces a smaller pro¬ 
duction may be expected for India as a whole, excluding Burma. 

As regards other countries no information modifying that given last month 
has become available. The increase in supplies on the one hand and the conti¬ 
nued depression in purchasing power on the other are likely to maintain prices 
at a low level. 

C. J. R. 

Surinam : Crop condition in the third quarter of 1032 was very good A large 
crop was expected 

F'ormo^a: Growing conditions of the first crop vere good on 1 January in some 
parts of the central and northern provinces and in a great part of the south provinces. 

India . In Bengal dry weather prevailed during December. I11 the middle of the 
month lianesting of winter padi was in full swing In Bihar and Orissa the wtather 
in the first half of December was dry , in the latter half of the month light rains 
fell , harvesting of winter padi was making progress and threshing continued Rainfall 
\ aried from heavy to moderate in the first half of December and was slight in the latter 
half 


hiciuh Indo-China : From the estimate now available for production in Cochin- 
China it seems that a good average crop has been obtained. 

If the forecasts previously made for the second crop in Tonkin and the crop in 
Cambodia arc confirmed it would appear, therefore, that total production in the Union 
has been verv good, attaining ot perhaps even exceeding 13,000 million pounds, it 
would appear larger than any crop in the last ten years, excepting that of 1927-2S, 
which was quite an exceptional year, and in any case almost certainly abo\e the rela¬ 
tively very small crop of last season 

Untibh Malaya : In November weather was generally very wet on the west of the 
main range , 111 west Pahang and in Kelantan precipitation was about average 

In parts of South and Cential Kedah and in certain localities in Kriau planting 
was still not quite completed at the end of No\ember and in these late-planted areas 
only a poor or at most a medium crop could be anticipated Damage by floods was 
reported from several areas but was in general small. Crop reports were generally 
good for North Kedali, Province Wellesley and most of Perak excluding Krian , in the 
last-named important area prospects were variable I11 the coastal areas of Kelantan 
harvesting was carried out very rapidly and was completed by mid-Noveiulier, so avoiding 
the later floods A good crop was anticipated in Negri Sembilan and in Paliang produc¬ 
tion was expected to be a record, partly on account of the very considerable inciease 
in the area planted 

French UVs/ Africa In French Guinea, Senegal and the Sudan, which together 
supply nearly four-fifths 011 the production, the crop is good, the rains having been 
regular and sufficient. In the Ivory Coast, of which the production accounts for about 
one-fifth of the total, the rains in the third quarter diminished the losses caused at 
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the beginning of the growing season by drought so that on the whole the crop in French 
West Africa is a good one. 

Egypt : The harvesting of the nth crop is over and preparations and storing is 
almost completed. TTiit yields are above average. 


POTATOES 

To the data of production so far received must be add^d those of Denmark, 
Northern Ireland and France, the last-named country occupying the third place 
amongst the large producers (excluding the T T . S. S R ). In Denmark, pro- 


Pot aloes 


Countries 

Area 




Production 




1932 

1931 

Aver¬ 

age 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

193-2 

I93i 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1932 

1931 

* 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1931 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— I Of) 

1 

,ooo acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbe 

Germany . 

7,114 

6.979 

1 

6,943 

101.9 

102.5 

1,036,538 

l 

967,091 

! 864.334 

1,727,529 

1,611,787 

1,440,527 

107 2 

119.9 

Austria . . 

51) 

479 

459 

106.7 

111.3 

50.235 

59,895 

52,508 

83,723 

99.823 

87,512 

83 9 

95.7 

Belgium . . 

435 

425 

410 

102.4 

1 106.3 

77,704 

78,857 

74,142 

129,503 

131,425 

123.567 

98.5 

104.8 

Bulgaria 

37 

31 

28 

118 3 

, 134.3 

2,134 

1,338 

946 

3,556 

2,231 

1,576 

159 4 

225.7 

I)t nmark 

172 

157 

169 

1101 

1 1018 

29,542 

19,342 

20,276 

49,236 

32,236 

33,793 

152.7 

145 7 

Spain . . 

1,042 

1,024 

832 

! 101 7 

! 125 2 

113,118 

103,110 

85,576 

188,526 

171,846 

142.623 

109.7 

132.2 

Ivst on ia . . 

166 

168 

166 

i 98 8 

| 99.9 

15.148 

18.839 

16,688 

25,245 

31,398 

27.813 

80.4 

90.8 

♦Irish F. Suite 

348 

346 

3t>3 

| 100.6 

| 96.0 


43,279 

53,605 


72,132 

89.341 



Finland . . 

192 

174 

173 

1105 

| 111 1 

22,168 

15,997 

17,419. 

36.945 

26,661 

29,030 

138.6 

127.3 

France . . 

3,480 

3.533 

3,589 

98 5 

97.0 

349.832 

359.350 

308.759, 

583.041 

598,904 

514.588 

97.4 

113.3 

Engl a. \V . 

504 

447 

489 

1127 

103.0 

74,099 

53,917 

70.162) 

123,499 

89.861 

116,934 

137.4 

105.6 

Scotland . . 

149 

128 

140 

116.0 

105.9 

25.581 

15,680 

21,258 

42,635 

26,133 

35.429 

163 1 

120.3 

N. Ireland 

142 

134 

150 

105.6 

94.5 

25,090 

15,635 

23.567| 

41,817 

26,058 

39,277 

160.5 

106 5 

Greece. . . 

40 

34 

27 

115.2 

148.3 

2.205 

1,383 

90s; 

3,674 

2.306 

1 513 

159.3 

242.8 

Hungary . 

729 

701 

658 

104.1 

110.9) 

37.153 

31,912 

41,269 

61,921 

53,185 

68,781 

116.4 

90.0 

Italy i) , 

1.022 

1.019 

870 

100.3 

117.5 

62,251 

43,311 

42.804 

103,750 

72,184 

71,339 

143.7 

145.4 

Tat via 

253 

247 

207 

102.4 

122 0 

26.569 

25,729 

18.645 

44.280 

42,880 

31.075 

103.3 

142.5 

Lithuania . 

427 

409 

347 

104 4 

123 0 

40,281 

43.254 

33,6441 

67,134 

72.089 

56,072 

93.1 

119.7 

Luxemburg. 

40 

41 

40 

960 

99 0 

5,115 

4,700 

3.652; 

8,524 

7,832 

6,086 

108.8 

140.1 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100 3 

564 

670 

636! 

941 

1,117 

1,060 

84.2 

88.7 

Norway 

123 

116 

120 

105.9 

103.0 

22.818 

17,071 

18,150] 

38.029 

28,451 

30,249 

133.7 

125.7 

Netherlands 

434 

406 

428 

107 1 

| 101.5 

81,130 

60,322 

72,753! 

135,215 

100,535 

121,253 

134.5] 

! 111.5 

Poland . . 

6.709 

6,716 

6,250 

49 9 

! 107.3 

593,707 

683.179 

610,520 

989,492 

1,138,609 

1.017,513 

86.9 

| 97.2 

♦Rumania ?). 

471 

474 

484 

99.4 

97 3 


40,789 

43.4631 


67.981 

72,437 



Sweden . . 

337 

327 

354 

103.1 

95.2 

43,872 

33,020 

36.508 

73,119 

55,033 

60,846 

132.9 

! 120.2 

Switzerland. 

115 

113 

119 

102 0 

97.0 

14,813 

16,898 

14,971 

24.688 

28,164 

24,952 

87.7 

98.9 

Czechoslov, . 

1.811 

1,778 

1.772 

101.9 

102.2 

185,236 

214,429 

194,761 

308,720 

357.375, 

324,594 

86 4 

95.1 

♦U.S.S R. 

3 ) 13,732 

15,104 

13.671 

- 

1 ~ 



990,152 



1,650,221 



Canada . . 

52 2 

584 

562 

89.4 

92 9 

39,416 

52,305 

46,352 

65,693 

I 87.175 

77.252 

75.4 

85.0 

United States 

3,368 

3,375 

3,097 

99.8 

1088 

213,953 

225,186 

214,002 

356,589 

| 375,310, 

356.671 

90.0 

100.0 

Java and M. 

57 

44 

50 

129.9 

114.5 

2,425 

1.761 

2,053 

4,042 

2,936 

3.421, 

137.7 

118.2 

Syria a. Leb. 

18 

20 j 

16 

87.8 

115.6 

80) 

971 

1,089! 

l,335l 

1 

1,619 

1,815 

82.4 

73.5 

Algeria { * 

24 

29 

30 

84.8 

80.1 

958 

723 

874; 

1,5971 

1.205, 

1.457, 

132.5 

109.6 

28 

24 

25 

117.1 

112.2 

1,025 

949 

918 

1,709 j 

1,582 

1.530 

1 

108.0 

i 

111,6 

Totals . . 

30.008 

29.669 

28.527 

101.1 

105.2 

3 , 195,481 : 

3 , 166,824 

2 , 910 , 144 | 

5 , 325,707 

1 

5 , 277,950 

1 

4 , 850,148 

100.9 

109.8 

1 


* Countries not included in the totals. — c) Winter, so-called early, potatoes. — w») Main season crop. — i) The figures 
lor 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the tesulta of the new agricultural survey. — 2) Unmixed crops. 
— 3 ) Area sown as on 20 June 1932. 
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duction is especially abundant, attaining the highest level recorded since 1922; 
it not only exceeds that of last year by 52.7% but the average of the preceding 
quinquennium by 45.7 %. Though the numerical data for Denmark have only 
a relatively limited importance in world production they merit attention as a 
consequence of the intensive pig-rearing carried on in that country. In this 
connection it may be remarked that the number of pigs of four months and 
over for fattening as recorded by the special, census of 19 November 1932 
shows an increase of 5.2 % on that of 20 April 1932. 

Northern Ireland also reports a large crop, 60.5 % above the low figure of 
1931 and 6.5 % above the quinquennial mean. High yields have also been obtain¬ 
ed in France despite a slight reduction in area and the 1932 figure, though 2.6 % 
below the large one of 1931, which was exceeded only by the record crop of 1927^ 
is 13.3% above the average. 

Germany, which is by far the leading producer, shows an increase of about 
1,7 million long tons (1.9 million short tons) on the previous already high figure, 
thus recording an increase of 7.2 0/ 0 on the 1931 crop and one of almost 20 % on 
the five-year mean, approaching very near to the record figure of 1930. 

The good yields of 1932 are largely attributable to the favourable weather 
that prevailed in the principal European producing countries save Poland 
and Czechoslovakia, which have low yields. 

In North America, which contributes, however, only about 7 % of world 
production outside the U. S. S. R., the 1932 crop in the United States only attained 
the quinquennial mean and in Canada was distinctly deficitary. 

In the following table are indicated the unit-yields in the twelve principal 
producing countries. 


Yield per acre. 


Countries 

1932 

lejl 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

193 ^ 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

Germany. 

M 5-7 

(centals) 

I 58 6 

i-U 5 

242.8 

(bushels' 

230.9 

207,6 

Poland. 

88 5 

101.7 

97-7 

M 7 5 

169.5 

1 62 8 

France . 

100 5 

IOI 7 

86 1 

167.0 

109.5 

14 } 5 

Czechoslovakia . 

102.2 

1 20.5 

120 5 

170 4 

200.9 

200.9 

United-States. 

<>3 5 

66 7 

Oy.l 

105.9 

III .2 

115.2 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland 

157-3 

120.2 

M 7-3 

262.1 

200.3 

245-5 

Spain.• . 

108.8 

100.8 

102.8 

181.3 

168.0 

I 7 I -1 

Netherlands. 

186 6 

148 8 

170.2 

310.9 

248.O 

283.7 

Belgium . 

178.7 

185.6 

180.8 

297.8 

3 ° 9-3 

301.2 

Italy. 

O0.8 

42.6 

49-2 

101.4 

70.9 

82.1 

Australia. 

98.1 

124.9 

114.2 

163.6 

208 2 

190.3 

Canada. 

75-3 

89.7 

82 6 

125.5 

149 4 

137-7 


The data now available may be considered as practically complete, those still 
lacking having scarcely any appreciable influence on the total. 

The production of 1932 may therefore be said to be a large one, slightly above 
the good crop of 1931 and 9.8 % above the quinquennial mean. 


V B. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland potatoes stored in 
pits are keeping very satisfactorily in some districts but in others there is a considerable 
percentage of rotting. 

Palestine : The early sown potatoes crop is poor. Sowing is still in progress. 

Algeria: Thanks to well-distributed rainfall since the end of November and to 
the alternation of sunny mild periods, early potatoes in the coastal region looked very 
well at the end of December. 


SUGAR 

The table on the following page gives the prices of sugar on the New York, 
London, Surabaya, Prague, Paris and Magdeburg markets for each Thursday 
in 1932. An examination of these quotations shows that in the first months 
of 1932 the fall in sugar prices was renewed, the slight recovery of August 1931, 
following on the Brussels agreement to adopt the Chadbourne plan for the 
limitation of production and export, not having been maintained. 

The International Sugar Council was to have met on 5 January 1932 but the 
meeting was postponed owing to the reported difficulty of Cuba and Java in 
coming to an agreement. As such an agreement was considered a decisive factor 
in the solution of the sugar crisis disappointment at the delay had an unfavourable 
repercussion on prices, which showed a distinct fall in January. The decline was 
not checked by the new estimates of beet-sugar production in 1931-32, which were 
below those of the preceding season. The declaration of Mr Chadbourne that a 
decrease in the large output of Java, forecast at 2,500,000 tons, could not be expected 
in the current season, the cutting season being near, had also a depressing effect 
on the market. 

Meanwhile Cuba, in conformity with the decree of President Machado, had 
commenced grinding on 15 January and it was feared that a further decree would 
be necessary to prevent production exceeding the desired limits. 

The general depression of the markets was steadily deepening, due to the 
disappointment felt at the difficulties met with by the Chadbourne plan and to 
the information circulating concerning the positions taken up by the two great 
producers, Cuba and Java. 

Cuba was asked to restrict its production by about 1,000,000 tons with res¬ 
pect to the preceding season but refused to accept such a heavy reduction unless 
Java considerably decreased the quantity of the coming crop. The representa¬ 
tives of Java on the other hand held that for the time being existing contracts 
prevented any agreement to decrease the cane cut and sent to the factories, the 
more so since the delegates to the conference did not represent all the factories, 
some of the latter having retained their liberty of action. There was a disposi- % 
tion to accept a large reduction for 1932-33 but this solution apparently did not 
meet the desires of Cuba. 

While these negotiations, accompanied by rumours sometimes favourable 
sometimes unfavourable, continued prices fell day by day. 
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Sugar prices. 


DATF, 

New-York 

I/mdon 

Soeraba ja 

Prague 

Paris 

Magdeburg 

Cuba 

centrifugals 
96° c. 

andf. cents 
per lb. 

Cane 

centrifugals 
96° c. i. f. 
sh. per 

112 lb. 

Granulated 
duty free 
sh. per 

112 lb 

a. h. s. 
spot 

8. per 100 
kg. 

Raw sugar 
88° spot 
crowns 
l>er 

TOO Kg. 

No. 3 

Crystallised 
frs. per 
100 kg. 

Refined 

Marks per 
30 kg. 

7 Tunuary 

1932. • 

1.15 

71 - 

20/9 

6.62 

58.50 

218.50 

31.65 



1.16 

7/1 

20/9 

6.62 

59.75 

219.25 

31.47 


» 

1.10 

71 - 

20/9 

6.55 

59.50 

216.75 

31.52 

2 8 * 

* •• 

1.08 

6/10 

20/9 

6.62 

59.50 

213.50 

31.60 

4 February 

1932..• 

1.02 

6/9 


6.60 

59.00 

217.75 

31.80 



0.90 

6/4 

n. c. 

6.50 

60.00 

218.25 

— 

18 

» . .. 

0.98 

6/7 

20/9 

6.50 

59.50 

216.00 

31.45 

25 » 

» ... 

0.88 

6/3 

20/9 

6.37 

58.00 

217.25 

n. c. 

3 March 

1932.. 

0.85 

6/3 

20 !- 

6.37 

58.75 

n. c. 

31.77 

10 * 


0.79 

5/6 

19/9 

6.37 

57.50 

215.25 

31.60 

17 » 

>• 

0.75 

5/1 

19/6 

6.37 

56.50 

214.50 

31.60 

24 >• 

» ... 

0.73 

5/4 

19/6 

6.37 

55.75 

215.00 

31.60 

3* 

» • • 

0.69 

5/3 

19/6 

6.37 

56.50 

216.75 

31.60 

7 April 

1932.. 

060 

4/3 

19 1 - 

6.37 

54.25 

214.75 

32.05 

14 » 

» * . . 

0.63 

4/3 

18/6 

6.37 

54.00 

218.00 

31.75 

21 )* 

* . . • 

0.61 

4/6 

18/6 

6.35 

53.50 

221.50 

32.00 

28 » 

» ... 

0.63 

4/7 

18/6 

6.35 

52.50 

220.25 

31.75 

5 Mav 

1932.. 

0.60 

4/4 

18/1 

6.35 

49.75 

'n. c. 

— 

12 » 


0.60 

4 8 

18/4 

6.35 

49 00 

n. c. 

31.90 

ig » 

» ... 

0.60 

4/9 

18/5 

6.30 

49.00 

221.50 

31.90 

2O » 

ft . t . 

0.58 

4'6 

18/5 

6.25 

49.00 

221.50 

31.90 

s June 

1932. . 

0.57 

4/6 

18/5 

6.20 

48.50 

224.25 

32.05 

9 » 


0.62 

4/9 

18/8 

6.00 

49.75 

225.50 

32.40 

16 » 

» 

0.80 

5/1 

19/- 

600 

52.50 

225.50 

32.05 

23 ■ 

» .. 

0.80 

5/7 

19/3 

600 

53.25 

229.00 

32.35 

30 » 

" • 

0.80 

5/9 

19/5 

6.00 

55.50 

224.50 

32.05 

7 July 

1932... 

0.95 

6- 

19/5 

6.00 

58.50 

228.50 

32.20 

14 >» 


1.10 

6/1 

19/8 

6.00 

60.50 

—- 

32.20 

21 >■ 

>. ... 

1.10 

6/2 

19/8 

6.00 

59.50 

230.50 

32.37 

28 » 

* ••• 

1.07 

6/1 

19/11 

6.00 

60.25 

231.25 

32.50 

4 August 

1932... 

1.08 

_ 

_ 

6.00 

60.00 

235.50 

32.67 

11 » 

» ... 

1.15 

— 

— 

6:00 

60.00 

235.50 

32.52 

18 » 

» . . 

1.18 

6/7 

20 12 

6.00 

60.00 

234.25 

32.67 

25 » 

• ... 

1.18 

6/6 

20/2 

6.00 

59.75 

232.50 

32.67 

i September 1932... 

1.18 

_ 

20/2 

6.00 

59 75 

226.50 

32.85 

8 » 

» . . . 

1.18 

— 

20/2 

6.00 

59.50 

219.50 

32.85 

15 * 

» 

1.10 

— 

20 1 - 

6.05 

58.00 

222.25 

32.85 

82 »• 

1) - . 

1.15 

5/7 

19/5 

6.05 

58.50 

219.50 

32.67 

29 * 

" ••• 

1.18 

6/- 

19/5 

6.05 

58.25 

216.75 

32.85 

6 October 

1932... 

1.15 

5/10 

19/9 

6.05 

59.50 

212.00 

31.50 

13 - 

» ... 

1 20 

6/1 

19/9 

6.05 

60.75 

210.50 

31.50 

20 » 

» .. 

1.15 

5/11 

19/5 

6.05 

60.50 

209.73'- 

31,50 

27 * 

» ... 

1.07 

5/9 

— 

6.00 

56.50 

208.50 

31.50 

3 November 

1932... 

1.10 

5/10 

19/2 

6.00 

57.75 

209.00 

31.25 

10 # 


1.10 

5/11 

19/5 

6.00 

59.00 

2H.00 

31.25 

17 » 

» ... 

1.10 

5/9 

19/5 

5.97 

58.25 

212.50 

31.25 

2 4- » 

ft , , . 

1.00 

5/9 

19/5 

5.97 

58.00 

212.00 

31.25 

1 December 

1932.. . 

0.90 

5/6 

19/2 

6.00 

56.50 

21150 

31.25 

8 » 

» ... 

0.85 

5/6 

— 

6.00 


211.50 

31.25 

15 » 

ft ... 

0.85 

5/1 

18/11 

6.00 

76.25 

210.75 

31.37 

22 » 

ft ... 

0.82 

5/1 

— 

6.00 

55.50 

210 50 

3120 

29 » 

ft 1 t * 

0.75 

5/- 


6.00 


208 75 

3125 





Production 
x Sept -31 Dec 


Total production during thr season 


COUNTRIES 


193132 1) 293X-32 1926-27 to 


Average % 1932-33 


thousand centals. 


1930-31 1 1931 * 32 1 Average 


thousand centals 


Germany .... 

Austria. 

Belgium .... 
Bulgaria .... 
Denmark . . . 

Spain. 

Irish Free State. 
Finland. . . . 

France . . 

Great Britain . 
Hungary 
Italy . . . 

Latvia ... 
Netherlands 
Poland .... 
Rumania . . 
Sweden .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . 
Turkey in Europe 
Yugoslavia . . . 


Total Europe a) 


Total Europe b). 


Canada . . , 
United States 


Tola! North Amenta. 


Japan . . 

Turkey in Asia . . . 


Australia 


17.614 3) 17,708 


4) 3,924 4> 3,346 
4) 8,636 4) 10.105 


4) 1.658 U) 1.633 


35,160 
3 585 
4422 
563 
2.691 
7,954 
125 
93 
18,927 
5,890 
2,761 
8,348 
265 1) 
3,687 
10,880 
1,138 
3,166 
134 
17,956 
353 
1.903 


163 , 626 ] 181.157 


General totals { 


156,837 178,576 
190,462 205,299 
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Throughout May the fall in prices continued but at the beginning of June # 
on the publication of a decree by President Machado fixing not only production 
but quotas for export to the United States and when information as to a private 
pool for the segregation of about 800,000 tons became available, quotations, 
after having descended to the lowest level of the year, began to rise slowly. The 
pool was not in fact formed but the Cuban Government in a decree of 2 July took 
more or less analogous measures. The rise continued spasmodically in the follow- 


The figures in the following table are supplied 
by the Association Internationale Sucridre of Vienna . 


Countries 

Sugar beet 

Raw 

sugar 

1932 

1931 

1932-33 

i93t*32 



Thousand centals 


Germany. 

148,770 

207,550 

23,869 

35,160 

Austria. 

22.329 

21,410 

3.647 

3.584 

Belgium. 

42,108 

29,233 

5,586 

4.521 

Denmark. 

28,096 

16,259 

4,228 

2.691 

Irish Free State. 

3,395 

768 

584 

123 

Finland. 

1,173 

691 

140 

93 

Hungary. 

15,466 

18.012 

2,273 

2,761 

Italy. 

51,588 

54,895 

6,945 

7,968 

Poland. 

51,964 

60,331 

9,182 

10,873 

Rumania . 

8,819 

7,716 

1.372 , 

1,057 

Sweden. 

33,481 

18,793 

5,188 

3,166 

Czechoslovakia. 

79,281 

97,643 

13,891 

17,956 

Turkey. 

2,392 

2,275 

408 

353 

Yugoslavia. 

14.228 

13,420 j 

1,869 

1,903 

Total . . . 

503,090 

548,996 | 

i 

79,182 

92,209 



Short ton* 


Germany. 

7.438,379 

10,377,370 

1,193,426 ! 

1,757,960 

Austria. 

1,116,420 

1,070.470 

182.356 

179,180 

Belgium. 

2,110,000 

1,462,000 

279.289 1 

226,042 

Denmark. . 

1.404,800 

812,900 

211,390 

134,530 

Irish Free State. 

170,000 

38,410 

29,200 

6,150 

Finland. 

58,600 

34.530 

6,996 

4,633 

Hungary. 

773,304 

900.598 

113,600 

138,060 

Italy. 

2.580,000 

2.740,000 

347,000 

398,400 

Poland. 

2,598,180 

3,016.523 

459,070 

543,640 

Rumania. 

400,000 

390,000 

68,580 

52,849 

Sweden. 

1,674,040 

939,629 

259,380 

158,304 

Czechoslovakia. 

3,964,017 

4,882,107 

694,550 

897.764 

Turkey . 

119,600 

113,800 

20,400 

18,000 

Yugoslavia. 

711,368 

671.007 

93,452 

95,132 

Total . . . 

25,118,708 

27,449344 

3,958,689 

4,610,644 


ing months, information from Europe of a considerable reduction in beet-sugar 
production as well as news from J ava of a very heavy reduction in areas devoted 
to cane in the coming season, becoming available. From the end of September^ 
however, with the intensification of the world crisis, prices fell again and contin¬ 
ued doing so until the end of the year, despite the international agreements for 
the restriction of production in Peru and in Java, the decree of President Machado* 
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on z November restricting that of Cuba and the decrease forecast for the world 
production of cane-sugar in 1932-33. 

On the whole markets remained depressed and weak in 1932 and prices fell 
to a lower level than in previous years despite the international agreements. 

Quotations on London, Prague, New York and Surabaya follow practically 
the same course but those of the first three fluctuate more markedly than those 
of Surabaya. * 

The Magdeburg and Paris markets follow the general movement, allowing 
for the fact that, like other European markets, they do not markedly reflect outside 
fluctuations, their prices being influenced and limited by internal agreements and 
decrees. 


With the data of beet-sugar production for the current season cabled from 
Australia the table of world beet-sugar production is complete. Taking into 
account also the modifications made after the publication of the Crop Report 
for December, world beet-sugar production excluding the U. S. S. R. will be seen 
to be 5 % below that in 1931-32 and 17 % below the average of the five seasons 
ending 1930-31. 

The data of the U. S. S. R. published in the last number have undergone 
no change, precise information being wanting ; given the difficulty experienced 
in lifting, the fact that part of the crop remains in the ground and that transport 
to the factories has not been completed, it may be taken that the figure indicated 
in the table is considerably above the final estimate. 

E. R. 


Belgium : Transport of beet to the factory was completed in good conditions. 

France : Carting of the beet was finished during December under very good 
conditions thanks to the favourable weather ; sugar manufacture had been nearly 
completed towards the end of the month According to an inquiry made during 
November by the General Confederation of Beet-growers, the average density of the 
juice in the 1931-32 season was in general slightly above 8°, falling to 7 8° for one depart¬ 
ment only and reaching 8 4 0 on the average for the most favoured producing depart¬ 
ments Under these conditions and despite the large quantity of beet harvested, 
sugar production will remain within the limits anticipated at sowing time and will 
not exceed the fixed quota o£ 18,200,000 centals (838,000 short tons) of the refined 
product, a quantity about 3 % below that produced during last season and nearly 
11 % below the average production of the five-year period 192O-27 to 1930-31* 

It should be noted that this estimate, made nearly two months ago, is in contradic¬ 
tion to the last figure of production given by the Comite Central des Fabricants de 
Sucre and published in the table. 

Production of beet for distillation this year is 24,802,000 centals (1,240,100 short 
tons), showing an increase of 9.2 % on that of last year 22,709,000 centals (1,135,500 
short tons), and an increase of 24.5 % on the average of the five years ending 1930; 
*9*923,000 centals (996,100 short tons). 


♦** St. x Ingl . 
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Antigua , British West Indies : Heavy and prolonged rains have damaged ratoons 
and delayed planting of the 1934 crop. 


Production of Cane Sugar . 


Countries 

193**33 ( 1 ) 

1931 * 3 * 

Average 
1926-27 
to 1930-31 

193**33 1 ) 

■ 

Average 
1926-27 
to 1930-3 X 

Perce 
for i{ 

1931 * 3 * 

n IOO 

stages i 
13**33 

Aver¬ 
age 
— 100 

Thousand centals | 

Short tons j 

% 

America. 









Argentine. 

7,659 

7,623 

8.758 

383.000 

381.120 

437,919 


87 

Brazil. 

21,385 

21,826 

19.586 

1,070,000 


979.281 

98 

109 

Cuba. 

44,093 

58,270 

96,318 


2,913.441 

4,815.835 

76 

46 

Ecuador. 

265 


442 

13.000 


M ■ 

52 

60 

United-States (I,.) . . 

4.019 

3,139 

2,536 


|S|^n£ Mm 

126,798 

128 

158 

Guadeloupe. 

551 


519 

28.000 

SIKH Vi'a 

25.949 

109 

106 

Jamaica. 

1,345 

1,345 

1,333 

67,000 

mm, Mm 

66,646 

100 

101 

Mexico. 

4,718 

5.161 

4,433 

236,000 

Mim 

221,655 

91 

106 

Peru. 

8,819 

8,868 

8,690 


mmt MM 

434,506 

99 


Puerto Rico. 

16,314 

19.849 

14,439 

815,400 

992,423 

721,935 

82 

113 

Dominican Republik . 

9,414 

9,579 

7,749 

471,000 

478.93! 

387,455 

98 

121 

Total America . . . 

118,582 

136,671 

164,803 

5,684,300 

6,831,315 

8,240,063 

87 

72 

Asia. 









Formosa. 

18,541 

21,805 


927,000 

1,090.249 

746.98! 

85 

124 

India. 

92.991 

86,913 

67.769 

4,650,000 

4,345,600 

3,388,414 

107 

137 

Japan. 

1,764 

2,072 

1,932 

HKTnriTTil 



85 

91 

Java. 

29,763 

57,320 

59,818 

1,490,000 

2.900.000 

2,990,857 

52 

50 

Philippine Is. 

23.590 

20,944 

17,906 

1,180,000 

1,050,000 

895.282 

113 

132 

Total Asia . 

166,649 

189,054 

162,365 

8,335,000 

9,489,435 

8,118,154 

88 

103 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

2.800 


2,210 


162,474 


86 

127 

Mauritius. 

5.379 

3,616 

4,952 


180.806 

247,577 

149 

109 

Reunion. 

1,102 

946 

1,071 


47,312 

53,552 

116 

103 

Union of South Africa 

7,848 

6,519 

HI 



295,498 


133 

Total Africa . . . . 

17,129 

14,331 

14,143 

H 

716,492 

707,103 

120 

121 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

12.119 

13,148 

11,365 



568.236 

92 

107 

Hawaii. 

19340 

19,961 

18.113 




98 

108 

Fiji is. 

3,069 

1,786 

1,967 



98,325 

172 

156 

Total Oceania . . . 

34,728 

34,895 

31,445 

1,736,300 

1,744,700 

1 , 572,216 


no 

General totals . . 

337,088 

374,951 

372,756 

16,611,600 

18,781,942 

IS,637,536 

90 

90 


s) Approximate data. 


United States : The area under sugar-cane in Louisiana is estimated at 217,000 
acres compared with 184,000 in 1931 and 151,000, the average of 1926-30 ; percentages : 
117.9 and 143 3. Production of cane is estimated at 68,020,000 centals (3,401,000 
short tons) against 54,340,000 (2,717,000) in 1931 and 43,624,000 (2,181,000), the average 
for 192630; percentages: 125.2 and 155.9. 















































Production of maple sugar and maple syrup calculated in its equivalent of sugar 
(i gallon of syrup = 8 lb. of sugar), in 1932 was as follows in centals of sugar : 

Average % 1933 



1932 

1931 

1926.2930 

1931-200 

Average« 

Maple sugar. 

16.0 

16.1 

25.6 

991 

62.6 

Maple syrup (sugar equivalent) . 

191.5 

174.9 

262.4 

109.5 

73.0 

The number of trees tapped was 

12,033,000 against 12,079,000 in 

1931 


13,113,000 in 1930. 


Sugar-beet. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1931 

Aver¬ 

age 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1932 

1932 

I93i 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1932 

1931 

= XOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

«* 100 

1931 

100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« IOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

i,ooo short tons 

Germany . 

669 

941 

1,102 

71.1 

60.7 

173,628 

243.370 

257,369 

8,681 

12.168 

12.868 

71.3 

67.5 

Austria . . 

106 

105 

69 

100.0 

152.1 

21,226 

21.554 

15,844 

1,061 

1,078 

792 

98.5 

134.0 

Belgium . . 

132 

128 

155 

102.9 

85.4 

33.002 

32,310 

39.372 

1,650 

1,615, 

1,969 

102.1 

83.8 

Bulgaria 

30 

30 

46 

100.0 

63.9 

5.291 

4,189 

6.001 

265 

209 

300 

126.3 

88.2 

Denmark. . 

93 

75 

91 

125.3 

103 0 

27,337 

17,262 

23,537 

1,367 

863 

U7Z 

, 158.4 

116.1 

Spam . . . 

HDl 

277 

166 

72.7 

121.7 

39.548 

62,969 

38,361 

1,977 

3,148 

1.918 

! 62.8 

103.1 

Finland . . 

6 

5 

5 

117.3 

110.9 

1.036 

794 

834 

52 

40 

42 

130.6 

124.2 

France . . 

618 

621 

633 

99.5 

97.6 

154.857 

136,592 

145,298, 

7.743 

6,829 

7.265 

113.4 

106.6 

Engl. a. W. 

255 

233 

220 

109.3 

115.7 

44.800 

37,094 

40.045 1 

2,240 

1,855 

2,002 

120.8 

111.9 

Scotland 

1 

1 

4 

69.7 

18.0 

114 

114 

482 

6 

6 

24 

100 0 

23.7 

Hungary . 

113 

134 

172 

84.0 

65.5 

19,366 

21.301 

32.654 

968 

1,065 

1,633 

90.9 

59.3 



283 

253 

73.3 

82.0 

54,991 

54,524 

57,967 

2,750 

2,726 

2.898 

100 9 

94.9 

Netherlands 

99 

93 

153 

106.9 

64.7 

34,613 

22.690 

45,961 

1,731 

1,134 

2,298 

152 5 

75.3 

Poland . . 

286 

367 

517 

77.9 

55.4 

52,250 

60.875 

96.718 

2,612 

3.044 

4.836 

85.6 

54.0 

* Rumania . 

45 

50 

158 

91.6 

28.8 


6.828 

23,529 

... 

341 

1,176 


... 

Sweden . . 

99 

87 

75 

113.4 

131.0 

29.366 

19,317 

18.577 

1.468 

966 

929 

152.0 

158.1 

Switzerland. 

3 

3 

4 

109.4 

96.8 


838 

1,056 

52 

42 

53 

123.7 

98.1 

Czechoslov. 

361 

461 

637 

78.2 

56.6 

HQ 

115,541 


4,055 

5.777 

7,336 

70.2 

55.3 

•U.S.S.R. . 

3.123 

3,401 

1,868 

91.8 

167.2 

... 

... 


... 

... 

10,404 

j 

... 

Canada . . 

45 


48? 

E 

94.4 



8,736 

450 

454 

437| 

99.1 

103.0 

United St. . 

768 

713 


? ; 


179,820 

158,060 

154,364 

8,991 

7,903 

7.718| 

113.8 

116.5 

Totals . . 

4,092 

. 

4,607 

5,051 

88.9 

m 

962,379 

1,018,474 

1,129,906 

48,119 

50,922 

56495 

94.5 

85.2 


0 Countries not included in the totals. — 1 ) The figure* for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the 
results of the new agricultural survey. 


Guadeloupe : Part of tlie crop, especially that of the small growers lias not yet 
been gathered in owing to the impossibility of a remunerative price for the canes. 
Due to the long campaign, work, particularly cutting of ratoons, was very backward 
and could not be completed in time. 

Mexico : Crop condition in November was normal and a generally satisfactory 
yield was expected. 

St. Lucia , British West Indies : Heavy precipitation in November checked planting 
but condition of the standing crop continued to be good save in a few areas where 
the effects of the dry weather in August were still felt. 
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Trinidad: Relatively dry weather continued in November. More moisture was 
required particularly in the central southern districts. 

Formosa : Growing conditions of the cane planted since last summer were fairly 
good on 1 January. Planting was almost finished. 

Growing conditions of the cane now being cut were good. Slight damage from 
insects and disease was reported. 

India : After a period of dry weather rainfall in the United Provinces varied 
from light to moderate in the latter half of December. In the Punjab the weather 
was dry until the week ended on the 26th when light rains fell, followed by general 
rains at the end of the month Sugar-cane was damaged by tela and chitri in 
Sialkot. In Bihar and Orissa crop condition at the end of December was good. 

Egypt: Cutting of the cane and transport to factories began on 19 December. 
Unit-yield is slightly above average. Crop condition on 1 January was 103 against 
104 on 1 December and 103 on 1 January 1932. Area to be cut is 50,100 acres 
against 67,800 in 1931-32 and 54,700 on the average of the five years ending 1930-31 ; 
percentages 73.9 and 91.6. Production is forecast at 35,101,000 centals (1,755.000 
short tons) against 46,903,000 (2,345,000) in 1931-32 and the mean of 37,470,000 
(1,873,000) ; percentages 74.8 and 93.7. 

Union of South Africa : Condition of the cane in November was 9 % below nor¬ 
mal. Weather was fairly favourable over the .sugar belt but more rains were needed 
in some districts. 


VINES 

As was expected in our note of last month, Italy has raised its estimate of 
wine production but, as will be seen from the details subsequently to be men¬ 
tioned, the correction, which refers to the two years 1932 and 1931, is, at least in 
part, consequential on the latest cadastral revisions, which modify the estimates 
of area under vineyards. Greece has, oti the other hand, reduced its first estimate 
by 15 % and the partial information available for Portugal confirms the forecast 
of a small, if not very small, crop. On the basis of present general information 
and statistical data it is possible to estimate the total for the northern hemisphere 
in 1932 as follows. 

It should be noted that the figure taken for France is that of total production, 
estimated for this year at 1,000 million Imperial gallons (1,320 million American 
gallons) — with an approximation of */ioo — anc * not the total of crop declarations; 
on the other hand the figures for production in Spain, Bulgaria, Greece, Hungary 
and Luxemburg are those of wine production calculated approximately as nine- 
tenths of must production as given in the statistics of these countries. Finally, 
account must be taken of the fact that the cadastral correction made in Italy, 
affecting the production statistics of 1932 and 1931, slightly falsifies the figures 
for preceding years, it being impossible to apply the necessary correction to 
these years. 

With the statistical corrections possible, the table shows that wine production 
in Europe in 1932 is a rather low average and that in the northern hemisphere 
as a whole a good average. 
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The distribution of the crop amongst the various producing countries is, 
however, such that movement within Europe will be relatively difficult. 

Production of wine — Northern Hemisphere. 



1932 

1931 

Average 
1926 1930 

Average 
1921 1925 

Average 
1921 1930 

Average 
1909 1914 



(million Imperial gallons) 



Western countries (France, 



Europe 




Italy, Spam, Portugal) . 
Danubian countries (Yugo- 

2 552-2 596 

2,644 1 

2,597 9 

2,910 3 

2.754 1 

2,501 I 

slavia, Bulgaria, Rumania 
Hungary) 

374-390 

409 2 

40T 4 

2970 

299 2 

(143 2> 

Greece . 

Central European, countries 

572 

37 4 

50 6 

39 6 

46 2 

74 & 

(Germany, Switzerland, Lux¬ 
emburg, Austria C/echo- 
slo\ akia). 

77 0 8S0 

110 0 

70 4 

748 

72 6 

59 4 

7 otal 1 urope 

3 0 5 * 3 *4 6 

3 ~oo 7 

3 020 7 

3 32i 7 

3A7 2 T 

2,758 5 

Not them Africa total 

444 4 

367 4 

270 6 

204 6 

2776 

182 6 

Tot\t„ Northern Hi mi- 







SPHERE 

586 

3.5681 

3.290 9 

3.526 3 

3.409 7 

2,941 I 



(million American gallons) 


Western countries (France 



Eutopt 



Italy, Spain, Portugal) 
Danubian countries (Yugo¬ 

30O4 s 11 7 

1 175 } 

3 H 9 9 

3 195 0 

3 3074 

3 003 6 

slavia Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary) 

1^9-476 

401 4 

561 Q 

35 <> •' 

359 3 

M 7 9 

Greece 

Central European countries 

08 7 

44 0 

60 8 

47 f > 

55 5 

898 

(Germany Switzerland, Lux¬ 
emburg, Austria Checho¬ 
slovakia) . 

02 5-1060 

1^2 I 

84 5 

898 

872 

7 i 3 

I otal Europe 

3672-) 778 

3.843 7 

7 627 1 

3.989 0 

3.809 4 

J, 3*2 6 

Northern A fnca total 

5336 

441 2 

324 9 

245 7 

2853 

2T9 3 

Totae Northern Hemi¬ 







sphere ... 

4,200-4,306 

4,284 9 

3 952 0 

4» 2 34 7 

4*094 7 

3 531*9 

The total available supplies on the French market, taking into account those 

of Algeria and Tunisia, are sufficient to assure internal consumption , the quantity 


legally immobilized in the hands of growers has also been greatly increased, attain¬ 
ing 66 (79) million gallons for France and Algeria together; the various measures 
restricting the entry of foreign wines have been maintained save in the case of 
a few countnes, including Portugal, and imports of foreign wines, which seem in 
fact in the first two months of the season, September and October, to have been 
much larger than in the previous year, remained in December at the same level as 




S -jo¬ 

in the two preceding months, that is, considerably below the figure attained in 
December 1931 so that the total import in the first quarter of 1932-33 is appreciably 
below that in the same period of 1931-32. 

In almost all the other producing countries, large or small, supplies, in some 
cases large, as in Italy, exceed requirements for internal consumption, reduced by 
the crisis, despite the moderate level of prices; the fact that supplies in some impor¬ 
tant viticultural countries such as Italy and Spain include a relatively high pro¬ 
portion of low-quality wines, unsuited for sale or saleable only after mixture with 
a certain quantity of higher-quality wines, reduces to some extent for these coun¬ 
tries the volume of net supplies. Thus it appears that Spain, as well as Portugal, 
where production has been small, may be able to market its supplies internally as 
usual though the viticultural law recently enforced is still somewhat hesitant and 
does not seem to have any very distinct possibilities of favouring crop movement 
in the current season. 


Vines. 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932 



Average 



Average 

% X93* 

Countries 

1932 

1931 

age 

X 926 



1932 

1931 

1926 

1932 

1931 

1926 





to 

to 






to 

1931 

Aver 





I93i 

Aver- 




1930 

age 



1930 



1930 

age 





* 100 








■ 100 

— 100 


1,000 acres 

=* 100 

1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 

Amer gallons 


•Germany , 

205 

204 

201 

1003 

101.6 


62,463 

40,928 


75,012 

49,151 



Austria . 

1 ) 70 

1 ) 73 

DKG 

95.4 

87.6 

21,294 


14,244 

25,572 

36,595 

17.105 

69.9 

149 5 

Bulgaria . . 

222 

224 

199 

99.2 

111.7 

2 ) 57,722 

2 ) 47,520 


2 ) 69.318 

nvygiv:j 


121 5 

164.9 

Spam . . 

03.526 

i) 3.526 

DECS] 

Tom 



2)419.583 

2)481,258 

2)488.114 

nViW:|;i I 

2)577.948 

96.9 

84.5 

France 3 ) 

3,682 

3,559 

3.441 

103.4 

Bex 

[lnJtjftTl 

1,263,933 

1,114 578 

1,258.351 

iPClM:r/i] 


82.9 

94 0 

Greece . . . 

1 ) 352 

1 ) 315 

1 ) 283 

Ili.5 

124,5 

64,485 

42,793 

56,283 

77.441 

51,391 

67,591 

■ROM 

114.6 

Italy 4 >. 

2,542 

7,323 

2,491 

7,332 


102.0 

99.9 

MEE 

mm, 


799,211 


E5SS 

959,781 


127.2 

117.3 

Luxemburg 

1 ) 3 

1 ) 3 

1 ) 3 

99.0 

78.4 

895 


1,139 

1,075 

2.258 

1,367 

47.6 

78.6 

Czechoblov. 

47 

47 

42 

101.9 

111.9 



6,167 

12,783 



mg 

172.6 

•Syria a. Leb 

wm 


108 



- 

- 

- 

- 



- 

- 

Algeria 3 ) . 


1 ) 771 

1 ) 564 

112.8 

1543 


Bn 

248,229 

483,826 

418,887 

298,101 

115.5 

162 3 

Tunis . . 

1 ) 99 

1 ) 87 

1 ) 72 

113.5 

137.3 


15.545 

19,255 

42.452 

18,668 

23,123 

227.4 

183.6 

Totals. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 , 063,793 

2 , 979,773 

2 , 842,561 

3 , 679.340 

3 , 578.440 

3 , 413,660 

102.8 

107.8 


•) Countries not included in the totals. — u) Unmixed crop. — m) Mixed crop. — i) Area bearing. — a) Must. — 
3 ) Declared crop. — 4) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agri¬ 
cultural survey. 


The volume of .Italian output is ou the other hand such that despite the 
relatively low stocks of old crop remaining it does not seem possible for them 
to be entirely absorbed ; the steps taken by the Government and the very low 
prices should have checked a diminution in internal consumption but such a dimi¬ 
nution appears in fact to have occurred, though it is impossible to evaluate 
exactly, and not to be compensated by the slight increase in exports, particularly 
to Switzerland. 
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In the Danubian countries, Greece and Central Europe, with the exception 
of Switzerland, supplies are also distrinctly in excess of the requirements of internal 
consumption, which has been severely restricted by the general economic crisis ; 
there must in fact almost everywhere be added to the generally very large stocks 
remaining from previous crops and greatly increased by last year's heavy produc¬ 
tion a crop above normal. 

On the whole European consumption appears insufficient to absorb this 
year's production even though the latter is of normal dimensions. The demand 
from extra-European countries tends rather to decrease and, as it is in any case 
small, movement of supplies in 1932-33 would seem, on every hypothesis, to be 
in all probability very difficult and likely to leave a relatively heavy carryover. 

This statistical situation seems to be weighing very heavily on trade. Apart 
from temporary and rather restricted liveliness following the vintage in some coun¬ 
tries and often due to rather exceptional circumstances such as lack of transport 
in Italy, business is everywhere very quiet. Prices remain generally firm at 
the very-low level reached at the beginning of the season. 


Austria : At the beginning of January condition of wines was 2 6 against 1 8 
on 1 December 1932 and 2 4 on 1 January 1932. 

Spain : December was rather rainy in the north centre and east and favoured 
maturing &i the wood. Seasonal operations proceeded normally. Quality of the last 
crop's wines is rather poor in the north and 111 the chief viticultural regions of the 
centre. 

Trade is principally in old-crop wines, of which prices are firm and no large 
quantities remain. The market is generally quiet, the application of the new 
viticultural statute continuing to cause some uncertainty amongst growers and 
traders. Exports to France are still very limited though in November they were double 
the amount of those in the same month of 1931 

France : The crop declarations received by the office of direct taxation, of which 
the total has already been published in the Crop Report, confirm in every respect 
the estimates of the Institute. If the results are considered with reference to each of 
the important viticultural districts there appears to have been a very mediocre crop 
in Bas-Eanguedoc, Roussillon and the Garonne valley, where it is 30-35 % 
below that of a good average year like the previous year ; these two regions however, 
in a normal year supply the trade with two-thirds of total bought from the home 
vineyards and over half of the quantit3 r consumed on the national market. In Bor¬ 
delais and Charentes the deficit is less important, being about 20-25 % with respect 
to a good year; the crop in the former area is a little less, by only 6 % than that 
of last year, which was a poor average. In every district quality is on the whole 
rather poor and in many cases even mediocre. 

In the other vine regions of some importance the south-east (Var and Bouches-du- 
Rh6ne), Cotes du Rhone, Beaujolais, Charolais, Burgundy, Val de Loire, west-central 
Basse-Eoire and neighbouring departments) the crop is good, often even very 
good and sometimes attains the very high figures of 1927 and 1929. This very 
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wide zone does not, however, supply more than 10-15 % of the total necessary for 
the trade to meet the needs of national consumption and, apart from the two depart¬ 
ments of the south-east, produces especially high-class wines. Quality appears in general 
fairly good in the various vineyards especially in Burgundy and throughout the central east. 

In eastern Cluitnpagne, Lorraine, Alsace and even Jura yields are average and 
quality generally fairly good. 

It should be noted that in practice the figure of declarations does not correspond 
to the total production, the relatively small quantity not declared being also very 
variable and larger in bad than in good years. As regards the area of vines in bearing 
for which no declaration has been made the comparative study of the data for pre¬ 
vious years allows an estimate to be made at about no million Imperial gallons 
(130 million American gallons), so that the total production of France is i,too (1.300) 
million gallons. 

Stocks in the hands of growers at the end of the season were smaller than supposed, 
being scarcely 95 (114) million gallons, thus exceeding those of last year by only 11 (T3) 
million and remaining inferior to the total surplus from the seasons 1928-29 and 1920-30 
by 22 (26) to 44 (52) millions gallons. It should be noted that the quantities remain¬ 
ing in growers* hands owing to the law of 4 July T931 are minimum, being only 11,098,000 
(13,319,000) gallons for France and 4,395,000 (5,386,000) for Algeria ; the total is 
thus scarcely 1.5 % of the quantity normally placed on the market. 

Since the growers have placed only a relatively small proportion of their supplies 
on the market the small volume of stocks remaining at the end of the reason seems 
to indicate that non-commercial consumption on holdings is 405 (486) gallons, fairly 
near that of 1929-30 and probably capable of absorbing 30 % of initial supplies, an 
exceptionally high proportion, since hitherto this percentage has never exceeded 28 5 
and in the last three seasons, which were, however, of a different character, fluctuated 
between 26 % and 27 %. The extent of commercial consumption in the last season 
seems to be connected with the lowness of wine prices on the internal market and 
perhaps also with the relatively high proportion of wines of poor quality and of difficult 
marketability ; the development of this consumption appears however to be a more 
general phenomenon merely accentuated this year and to be connected also with the 
growth of national resources due to the development of Algerian production. 

Franco-Algerian supplies in growers' hands at the beginning of the season amounted 
therefore to nearly 1,560 (1,875) million gallons, of which 66 (79) millions must remain 
legally immobilized ; this immobilized quantity is probably almost exactly balanced 
by the quantity imported from Tunisia and foreign countries, so that the supplies avail* 
able appear quite adequate to meet the requirements of consumption, which should 
be between 1,470 (1,770) and 1,540 (1,850) million gallons. It should, however, be 
noted that the French crop this year includes a relatively large quantity of defective 
wines, hardly fit for sale and which will probably l>e absorbed, distillation, vinegar 
and non-commercial consumption. 

In the first months of the viticultural season business was small; the quantities- 
removed from growers’ cellars were relatively small since the trade restricted its demand; 
commercial consumption seems to show a slight fall ; the quota of Tunisian wines 
admitted free was already exhausted a month ago and imports of foreign wines, which 
were much larger than last year, in the first two months of the season, when they 
showed an increa.se of about 12 %, were considerably reduced in December with respect 
to the same month of 1931 so that imports in the first quarter of the 1932-33 season 
were appreciably less than in the corresponding period of 1931-32; the quantity of 
Algerian wines entering France is also larger. Prices are very firm with a rising 
tendency. 
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The months of November and December were rainy and mild throughout the 
country. The excess of moisture hindered work in the vineyards in the whole of the 
southern region, where the delay was rather considerable at the end o fthis period, espe¬ 
cially as regards manuring and pruning ; at the end of December fine, dry weather 
again set in permitting work to be actively re-commenced. In the other viticultural 
regions the weather, on the contrary, rather favoured work in the vineyards 

Italy : November and the first half of December were generally rainy with variable 
temperatures, especially in the north and centre, where work was somewhat hindered 
but was renewed in the latter part of December with good weather, in several districts 
plantings appear to be smaller due to the market situation In the southern areas 
the weather was drier so that work was carried ont normally , in Apulia and Sicily 
the need for moisture began to be felt toward the end of December but rains fell at the 
end of the first week of January 

The correction in the crop estimate makes a very heavy decrease* in production 
apparent but as last year's figure has also been corrected the relative increase with 
respect to 1931 is only slightly reduced , the coirections have been made on the basis 
of the new cadastral survey and show that in 1931 the area of vines under ordinary 
cultivation was 498,000 acres, exactly 27 0 %, above that previously estimated while 
the figure for area planted in intercalary crops undergoes a reduction of 1,057,000 acres 
or T2 6 0 ' o The most important cadastral corrections are in Piedmont, where the 
area under intercalary crops is 395,000 acres or 75 n /0 less and the area under ordinary 
crops is 346,000 acres or 215 ° 0 gieater, in Tuscany, where the corrections are respec¬ 
tively -18 % and 60 %, Campania, where they are -to °' q and + 63 %, and 
Emilia, where the area undei intercalary crops is 289,000 acres or 14 % less, that under 
ordinary crops being also reduced 

Oil the whole the corrections show for 1931 an increase of about 4 % in vine area 
though wine production isg3% greater It should be noted that the figures for produc¬ 
tion of grapes in 1931 have undergone the following changes production of vines 
under ordinary cultivation 29 o %, the corresponding increase in the figure of area 
being 276 %, while production of vines under intercalary cultivation has undergone a 
reduction of 0 1 ° G , corresponding to a reduction of 12 6 % for area The correction 
of the figure of production in 1931 is thus in pail due to cadastral revisions and in 
part to corrections in unit-yields It follows that the figures for 1931 and 1932, estab¬ 
lished on a new statistical basis, are not comparable with those of previous years and 
in particular that the real increase of production in 1932 in relation to the average is 
probably considerably .smaller than that resulting from a comparison of the statistical 
estimates , about 66 million Imperial gallons (79 million American gallons), it would 
appear, should be attributed to the statistical correction. This year's production 
would thus be a good average 

Activity on the various w r inc markets slackened somewhat at the end of December 
and at the beginning of January. Internal distribution was active due to the provisional 
reductions in transport rates , furtlier reduced rates have been fixed for January. 
Exports, especially to Switzerland, slackened. Prices are fairly well sustained for 
good qualities, which are still in fair demand, though in the south they have begun 
to fail ; prices of low quality wines remain very low r 

Portugal: According to information from a private source, the viticultural 
commission of Douro has estimated the production of wines of the port type in this 
region in 1932 at about 8,645,000 Imperial gallons (10,320,000 American gallons) 
whereas it was about 13,870,000 (16,660,000) in 1931 (respectively 71,458 and 114,636 
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pipas of 550 litres); stocks of the old crop remaining on 15 November 1932 were 
7,431,000 Imperial gallons (8,924,000 American gallons); there was exported, from 
1 November 1931 to 15 November 1932, about 12,878,000 Imperial gallons (14,672,000 
American gallons) of Douro port (106,438 pipas) ; assuming that shipments are 
maintained at nearly the same volume during the current season and deducting the 
normal quantity which should be used to strengthen old weak wines, there would 
remain at the end of the season 1932-33, 9.7-12.1 million Imperial gallons (11.6-14.5 
million American gallons (8-10,000 pipas). 

Although the production of Douro port represents only about 9 % of the Portu¬ 
guese production the figures indicated confirm the crop deficit for the year. In any 
case, this type of wine supplies the Portuguese export trade to the extend of 60 % 
and for this reason the statistical data of the amount of total supplies and their prob¬ 
able marketing during the 1932-33 season, are of great importance. 

This season’s production of wine in almost all districts shows a somewhat lower 
alcohol content due to the rains during vintage 

Palestine Vines are in leaf in many areas, which is rather detrimental to the 
future development of the vines 

Algeria * Field work, which was temporarily checked by rainfall at the end of 
November and at the middle of December, has actively recovered and was fairly 
well advanced at the end of December especially as regards pruning The wood 
has matured well this year. The vine situation is therefore at the moment good 

As regards the production of last autumn though the crop declarations reveal a 
quantity considerably above the recent official estimates published last November, 
this fact should be attributed to the relatively considerable extension of the area in 
production shown by these declarations , the average yield per acre for the whole of 
Algeria is, in fact, not very high : 463 Imperial gallons (556 American gallons) against 
454 (545) in 1931 ; 445 (535) in 1930; 507 (609) in 1929, 552 (663) in 1928, 329 
(396) in 1927 , 365 (438) in 1926 and 543 (652) in 1925 The increase in the area in 
production has been particularly large in the department of Oran, which has over one 
half of the Algerian vineyards, reaching (6 5 % compared with last year whereas it 
was only 8 % in the department of Algiers and 5 0/ 0 in that of Constantine , the 
vineyards in production of Oran have consequently doubled in area since 1925 whereas 
in the same seven years the relative increase of the Algerian vineyards did not quite 
attain 50 % The most notable phenomenon, dating from last year, is that this extension 
of the Algerian vineyards i9 in general due essentially to the new plantations made 
by farmers who previously did not grow vines : while, last year, about 2,000 new growers 
made crop declarations, there are this year nearly 3,000 new ones so. that the total 
number of growers making declarations has increased by one-half in the last two years 
whereas it apparently remained practically stationary in previous years; on the basis 
of previous statistics, about, 125,000 acres have been planted by new growers during 
the years 1928 and 1929. It should be remarked that these new plantations made 
by farmers who had not previously planted vines do not appear in the statistics from 
1924 to 1929, in fact, only about 117,000 acres were planted in these five years whereas, 
from 1927 to 1932, a new area of 335,000 acres entered into production. In 1929-30 
an increase was noted for the first time of nearly 74,000 acres in the total area corres 
ponding to the new plantations which will enter into production in 1933. The law 
of 4 July 1931, which rigorously limits new plantations of vines, should have the 
effect of practically completely checking the extension of the Algerian vineyards, the 
area of which should therefore remain at under 1 million acres. 
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The sale of the abundant supplies furnished by this cropland the 12,880,000 Im¬ 
perial gallons (15,467,000 American gallons) of stocks is taking place nomrally ; about 
one-third had been placed on the market by the growers by the end of November 
and of this quantity, one-third was shipped to France in the period October-November, 
representing a volume a little larger than that marketed last year. Quotations are 
firm. A certain quantity of the crop, about 22 million Imperial gallons (26 million 
American gallons), must be held by the growers : whereas the quantity held last season 
did not reach 5.2 million Imperial gallons (6.3 million American gallons). 

OLIVES 

Italy: Harvesting continued regularly in December. 

Portugal: Quality is better than that of last year and production is from one-third 
to one-half of the last crop. 

Palestine : Picking of olives is over and oil pressing is almost concluded. Crop 
condition as on 1st January was average in the North and poor in the South, mainly 
as a consequence of the drought 

Olives and Olive Oil Production. 
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# - „ 

... 

Portugal. . 

United Sta¬ 






f) ... 

1,504 

988 


19,763 

12,980 


... 

tes .. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



394 


32,000 

39360 

137.5 

1113 

Syria and 
l^ebanon. 

191 

190 

179 

100.0 

106 4 

Is ) ... 

\ t ) ... 

1.510 

227 

1HBI5 

m 

... 


El 

... 

... 

Algeria . . 






f) 424 

411 


5,573 

5.405 

5.478 

103.1 

101.7 

Tunis . . . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

f) 1,102 

1,102 

820 

14,485 

14,485 

10,777 

100.0 

1343 


«) Pur* crop. — h ) Mixed crop. — •) Olivos. — t) Oil. — x) Area bearing. — 2 ) Olivos for table. — s) The figures 
for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 


Algeria : The crop is greatly reduced in the Centre and West, in the depart¬ 
ments of Algier and Oran, where damage has been caused by adverse weather, drought 
and attacks of fiy; it is satisfactory in the East, in the department of Constantine. 
Although the former two regions furnish over half of the Algerian production the official 
estimate of oil production has not been modified and still indicates a total yieldjja 
little larger than that of last season and the five-year average. 
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Quality is rather good. Due to poor demand and very low prices part of the 
olives will not be harvested, especially in the department of Constantine. 

Tunis : Weather conditions during December favoured the growth of olives and 
picking, which was in progress at the beginning of January. The preliminary esti¬ 
mate of production has not been modified. 

The total number of oli\e trees has slightly increased from 16,370,000 at the 
beginning of iQ32to 16,513,000 at the beginning of this year (relative increase : 09%); 
the increase on the average number for the period 1926-1927 to 1930-1931 (16,278,0(30) 
is 1 4 % The number of olive trees bearing has, on the contrary, decreased very 
slightly by o 2 % from 11,474,000 to 11,457,000, it remains, however, 2 % above 
the average number for the preceding quinquennium (11,228,000). 

COTTON 

U S S R Up to 15 December the Government had acquired 24 o million centals 
of unginned cotton, 75 5 % of the amount planned. 

Argentina Despite the locust invasion m the North it is expected that area sown 
to cotton this year will be greater than that of last year 

United States Production of cottonseed is estimated at 113,180,000 centals 
(5,(>59,000 short tons) against 152,040,000 (7,602,000) in 1931 and 131,824,000 

(6,591,000), the average of 1926-1930 , percentages . 74.4 and 85 9 


Cotton. 


Countries 

Area 



Production 

OF LINT 




1932/33 

1931/32 

Aver¬ 

age 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932/33 

1932/33 

1931/32 

Aeerage 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932/33 

1931/33 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932/33 

1931 / 

1932 

- 100 

Aver 

age 

=» 100 

1931 / 

1932 

IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

=* IOO 

i.ooo acres 

1,000 centals 

t.ooo bales of 478 lb. 

Bulg mu 

20 

13 

12 

1510 

163.2 

40 

23 

16 

8 

5 

3 

169 2 

245 5 

Spain 


14 

22 

138 6 

887 

19 

16 

21 

4 

3 

4 

1177 

90.8 

Greece 

71 

46 

42 

155 7 

1688 

76 

65 

73 

16 

14 

15 

115.9 

103.4 

Italy . 

3 

4 

1 ) 9 

783 

37.4 

5 

7 

2 ) 18 

1 

1 

2 ) 4 

67.9 

24.6 

*L S S R 

5,787 

5,346 

■ 


231 2 

... 

8,812 

5,695 


1,843 

1,191 



u s a 

37,589 

ills 

jW|§? 

92 4 

84 1 


81,719 

70,907 

12,727 

17,096 

14,834 

74 4 

85.8 

Mexico . 

156 

319 

465 

48.8 

33 5 

4,6 

989 

1,186 

87 

207 

248 

mm 

m 

China 

3)5,631 

4,803 

1 

1172 

1171 

3) 14.433 

8,529 

mm 


1,784 


169.2 

141.7 

Korea 

393 

472 

492 

833 

79.8 


483 

683 

127 


143 

125.7 

88.8 

India 

4 ) 20,779 

4 )22,35$ 


92.9 

87.6 

8 ) 16,932 

’) 16,372 


') 3,542 

6 ) 3,425 

‘) 4,412 

■Ml 

mmi 

Syria & l,eb 

24 

75 

51 

32.5 

„ 47.9 

25 

81 

47 

5 

17 

10 


54 1 

Algeria 

6) 

5 

14 

6.8 

1 2.2 

1 

6 

28 

7) 

1 

6 

15.4 

3.6 

Egvpl 

1,135 

1.747 

1,861 

\mm 

1 6) C 

4,15$ 

6,153 

7,649 

870 

1,287 


mm 

54.4 

Eritrea 

5 

7 

6 

71.< 

wm 

7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

l 

89 2 

124.1 

•Uganda j 

1,070 

866 

641 

123.6 

166 9 


780 

634 


163 

133 


t t 4 

•A E Sudan 1 

330 

367 

299 

|KlL 

UI 2 


985 

593 

... 


124 

... 

... 

Totals 

65,826 

70,556 

76,179 

93.3 

86.4 

97,553 

114,451 

111,904 

20,408 

23,943 

23,410 

85.2 

87.2 


* Countries not included in the totals. — i) Average 1926/27, 1927/23, 1929/30 and 1930/31. — a) Average 1929/30 
and, 1930/31. — 3) Preliminary estimate — 4 ) Estimate of the third report — 5) First estimate — 6) Area under 500 
acres. — 7) Production under 500 bales. 
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The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1932-33 crop to 
the close of business on 12 December was 12,086,000 running bales (counting round 
bales as half bales), against 15,354,000 m 1931, 13,259,000 in 1930. 13,457,000 in 1929, 
13,144,000 in 1928 and 12,073,000 in 1927. 

India : In the Central Provinces December weather was clear and cool. In the 
Punjab the dry spell was broken by general rain at the end of the month. Cotton 
was damaged by bollworm in the district of Dyallpur. According to a telegram of 
5 January from the Punjab Department of Agriculture, cotton picking had nearly 
been finished ; yields were generally below normal to normal. In Madras rainfall 
was heavy to moderate at the beginning of December but fell (towards the end of 
the month. 

French West Africa : Last season’s crop appears to have been very [mediocre 
in eomparison|with those of previous years, both because } T ields were not very good 
and becausejthe crisis has led the natives to reduce their crops ; it must also be noted 
that the proportion of cotton not brought to the markets and retained by the natives 
for their own use is larger than usual due to the low prices 

Production of the Ivory Coast for 1931-32 is 22,000 centals of ginned cotton (4,600 
bales) a decrease of 28.6 % on that of last year (30,900 centals, 0,500 bales) and 
of 39.5 % on the average of the five years ending 1929-30, 36,400 centals, 7,600 
bales. 

In Dahomey the crop suffered greatly from drought , in Haute-Volta and the 
Sudan the crop also [appears to have been rather small. These four colonies toge¬ 
ther produce a little less than nine-tenths of the total for French West Africa 


Egypt •' Cotton ginned up to the end of December, in bales of 478 lb. net weight: 


Varieties 

193a 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Sakellaridis. 

Other varieties above : 

. . 158,700 

170,700 

224,000 

310,700 

367,500 

1 3/8 inches .... 

• • 75.S00 j 





1 1/4 inches . . . 

. . 52,900 

719,600 

739,000 

764,700 

82 f,5oo 

1 x/8 inches . . . 

. . 400,100 1 





Total . 

. . 687,500 

890,300 

963,600 

1 > 075 > 4 <><> 

1,192,000 

Scarto (linters). 

. . 16,000 

23,200 

22,600 

24,400 

32,600 


Uganda : The favourable weather conditions mentioned in the List report were 
maintained and the condition of the crop towards the end of November was in most 
parts slightly above the average. As compared with the past few seasons the crop 
is relatively free from pests and diseases, blackarm disease in particular being a 
negligible factor in the present crop. In general it was considered that drier condi¬ 
tions from the beginning of December onwards would benefit the crop. 


FLAX 

Since flax for fibre is one of the industrial crops demanding a large labour 
force it was|already some decades prior to the War showing a tendency to displace¬ 
ment toward cheap labour countries, that is, from west to east. In recent 
years there has been a renewal and an accentuation of this tendency. The data 
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of area devoted to the crop in the last decade in all European countries excted 
the U. S. S. R. on the one hand and in the U. S. S. R. on the other - that is, in 
practically all the producing regions - are as follows. 

Area sown to flax for fibre (thousand acres). 


Europe 

(ax countries) U.S.S.R. Total 

Mean 1923-1927 1,129 2,975 4,104 

1028.1,218 3,371 4,589 

1929 .1,194 4»°3° 5.224 

1930 . i » io 7 4.° l6 5**23 

1931 848 5,^80 6,628 

1932 . 692 6,202 0,894 


For a more exact interpretation of the above data it is necessary to add in 
the case of the U. S. S. R. the data referring only to dolgunets, which is grown 
chiefly for fibre, excluding kudriash, which is grown exclusively for seed ; in 
addition, the mean comprises only the three years 1925 to 1927. The area in 
Europe m 1932 has been calculated approximately ; since however, data for 
1932 are still lacking for only five countries, which together in the preceding 
year had only 37,000 acres, the estimate is not likely to differ from the final 
figure. 

From these data it follows in the first place that the development and exten¬ 
sion of the area under flax in Europe follows a course contrary to that in the 
U. S. S. R Taking the mean as base it will be seen that in Europe, after a certain 
increase in 1928, the area gradually diminished in 1929 and 1930, fell sharply 
in 1931 and was in 1932 only six-tenths of the mean. In the U. S. S. R., on the 
other hand, the area shows a continuous increase and last year was over double 
the mean 

Given the importance the Soviet production, the total area in Europe 
and the U. S. S. R. was in 1932 two-thirds greater than the mean. 

A more detailed analysis of the data on area cultivated in Europe shows 
that four groups of countries can be distinguished. The first group comprises 
six countries (Germany, Belgium, France, Northern Ireland, the Netherlands 
and Czechoslovakia) which are the most important in Western and Central 
Europe. The second group comprises four countries (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania 
and Poland) which are the most important producers of Eastern Europe. The 
third group is composed of two countries (Rumania and Hungary) in which the 
area under flax has in recent years, in opposition to what has occurred in the 
two preceding groups, shown an increase. In the fourth group are all the other 
countries, in which the area under flax has remained practically stationary (Yugo¬ 
slavia) or has little importance (Austria, Bulgaria, Spain, Great Britain, the Irish 
Free State, Italy and Sweden). 

Assembling the data in the above four groups, the following changes are seen 
in the last ten years. 
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Area under flax in the different groups of European countries 
(thousand acres) 


Total 

I II III IV Europe 

Mean 1923-1927.294 687 54 94 1,129 

1928 . 304 771 54 89 t ,218 

1929 . 339 719 54 82 1,194 

1930 .259 699 82 67 1,107 

1931 ■ ,.126 539 114 69 848 

1932 84 447 91 69 691 


With regard to the decline in area under flax in each of the four groups it is 
useful to keep in mind the fluctuations in flax prices. Some indication of this is 
given by the following quotations for Riga Z. K. on the London market in gold 
francs per quintal : 


1927 .232 1930.127 

1928 .242 1931. 81 

1929 .187 1932 (January-July). 79 

In general the prices in a given year influence the area sown to flax in the 
following year. Comparison of the prices from 1927 onward with the total areas 
sown in Europe shows that the recovery of prices in 1927 and 1928 resulted in 
a certain increase in area sown in Europe while the sharp fall of prices in 1929 
and the following years resulted in a rapid shrinkage of area. 

An examination of the data of area in each of the four groups of flax-growing 
countries shows at once that each group has its own distinguishing character. 
In fact, the first group, composed of countries very sensitive to market fluctua¬ 
tions, after registering a fairly large increase in area in 1928 and 1929, began 
to diminish its area rapidly and in 1932 had arrived at a level only 29 % of the 
average. For certain countries (the Netherlands and Northern Ireland) the 
proportion has fallen to 15% and 13%. 

The second group, which, both by the special importance of the crop in the 
various countries and by the structure of their agriculture, is much less sensitive 
than the preceding group to market fluctuations, also reacted to the rise in prices 
and subsequently reduced the area under flax when they fell ; the reduction has, 
however, been much less than in the first group and the area in 1932 is about 
two-thirds of the quinquennial mean for 1923-27. It should be noted that Poland 
has shown greater resistance, having reduced the area by only 12 % with respect 
to the above mentioned mean. The third group (Hungary and Rumania) main¬ 
tained the area in 1928 and 1929 and recorded a considerable increase in the 
two following years. In 1932 there was a decrease but it should not be forgotten 
that only the areas devoted exclusively to flax have been taken into account 
and that in Hungary flax is also cultivated and to an increasing extent in mix¬ 
tures with other crops and the production from these mixed creas has consi¬ 
derably increased. Similarly, in the fourth group the area, after declining 
in 1928-30, became practically stabilized. 















For the production of flax fibre in 1032 data for only eleven countries (Ger¬ 
many, Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Estonia, France, Italy, Latvia, Lithuania, 
the Netherlands and Czechoslovakia) are available; in 1931 the area under flax 
in these countries was 425,000 acres, half the flax area of Europe, and produced 
1.630,000 centals, 55 % of the European total (excluding, of course, the U. S. S. R.) 
In 1932 these countries had an area of about 314,000 acres under flax, 45 % of 
the total, and produced about 1,100,000 centals. With respect to the 1931 area 
that of 1932 represents 73% while the production is 68%. For the exact 
determination of the total production in 1932 the data for some important pro¬ 
ducers, including Poland, Yugoslavia and some others of less importance, are 
lacking. 

Calculating on the basis of the above indicated data, however, it, may 
be estimated that European production in 1932 was about 2.2 million centals 
a very low figure, whether in relation to the 1923-27 average or to the four suc¬ 
ceeding years. 


Flax {Fibre), 



Area 

Production 




Aver. 

% 1932 



Aver. 



Aver. 

%I933 

Countries 

1932 

1931 

1926 



1932 

I93i 

1926 

1932 

1931 

1926 






to 1930 


Aver- 



to 1930 



to 1930 


Aver- 





1931 








1931 







age 








age 





~ 100 








** 100 



i,ooo acres 


-»100 

x,ooo centals 

1,000 pounds 


“ 100 

•Germany . 

11 

16 

38 

68.1 

29 6 

1 ) 79 

1 ) 117 


1 ) 7 937 

1 ) 11,684 


67.9 


Austria f) . 

8 

8 

2 ) 10 

95 9 

74.4 

106 

107 

2 ) 146 

10,582 

10,701 

2 ) 14,592 

98.9 

72.5 

Belgium . . 

21 

36 

59 

57 9 

35.5 

149 

254 

542 

14,887 

25,370 

54,180 

58.7 

27.5 

Bulgaria . . 

1 

2 

1 

56.2 

160.6 

2 

2 

2 

154 

176 

152 

87.6 

101 6 

Estonia . . 

36 

45 

83 

80.0 

43 8 

74 

131 

208 

7.443 

13,056 

20,826 

57,0 

35 7 

•Finland 3 ) . 

11 

10 

11 

1125 

101.5 

, _, 


28 



2,845 



France . . 

23 

26 

79 

90.8 

29.5 

149 

138 

589 

14,941 

*13,788 

58,875 

108 4 

25 4 

•N.Ireland . 

6 

7 

31 

81.9 

19.5 


31 

131 


3,091 

13,058 



•Hungary . 

20 

47 

13 

41.8 

150.6 


133 

65 

... 

13,264 

6,518 


.. . 

Italy 4 ) . . 

10 

10 

16 

95.7 

60.7 

54 

48 

56 

5,397 

4,837 

5,616 

111.6 

96.1 

Latvia . . 

78 

104 

150 

75.5 

52.3 

209 

287 

44C 

20,877 

28,660 

43,955 

72.8 

47 5 

Lithuania 3 ) 

99 

139 

212 

71.5 

46.7, 

271 

466 

748 

27,070 

46,628 

74,800 

58.1 

36 2 

Netherlands 

5 

16 

37 

29.9 

13.1 

31 

99 

252 

3,086 

9,918 

25.153 

31.1 

12 3 

•Poland 

232 

252 

281, 

91.9 

82.6 

.. . 

756 

1,191 

- * r 

75.611 

19,097 

. . . 

.. . 

•Rumania 

71 

69 

47 

104.1 

152.8 

... 

158 

52) 

... 

15.756 

5,198 

• » • 


Czechoslov. 

16 

23 

46 

71.4 

35.4 

68 

75 

206 

6,814 

7,469 

20,608 

912 

33 1 

•U.SSP 5 ). 

6,202 

5.779 

3,457 

107.3 

179.4 

... 

12,026 

7,410 

. . 

1,202,626 

740,958 

... 


•Egypt t) . • 

2 

3 

3 

86.9 

78.3 

... 

13 

21 


1,320 

2,092 

... 


TOTAL9 .. 

297 

409 

693 

72.7 

42.7 

1,029 

1,522 

3,072 

102,874 

152>107 

307,031 

67,8 

33.6 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — f) Production expressed in terms of dried fiax straw. — x) Private estimate. — 
2) Average 1927 to (930 — 9 Flak and hemp. — 4 ) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account 
the results of the new agricultural survey — 5 ) Doigunetz quality. 


Flax prices from August onward, after falling to a very low level, began to 
rise slowly but continously and show a slight recovery. 
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The above data together allow certain conclusions to be drawn and forecasts 
to be made. In the first place it may be said that 1932 was an exceptionally 
difficult year for flax in Europe and that the area fell to the lowest level recorded 
in the last ten years. This reduction was caused on the one hand by the gen¬ 
eral crisis, accentuated in the last two or three years, and on the other to the 
continued increase in the flax area of the U. S. S. R., with the accompanying 
development of exports from that country, which, from an average of 1,056,000 
centals in the quinquennium 1923-27 and 940,000 centals in 1928 attained almost 

Linseed. 



■.- 7**— 

Area 



t) Production 




Aver. 

% 1932 



Aver. 



; Aver. 

%*932 


1932 

t93* 

1926 
to 1930 

1932/33 

1932 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

*932 

*93* 

1946 
to 1930 

*932/33 

Countries 














1932/33 

*93*/3 a 

1926/27 

to 

*93* 

Aver- 

1932/33 

i93*/32 

1926/27 

to 

*932/33 

*93i/32 

1926/27 

to 

*93* 

Aver- 




*930/31 

193*/ 

age 



1930/31 



1930 / 3 * 

*931/ 

age 


| 1,000 acres 

1932 
- 100 

-100 

1,000 centals \ 

1,000 bushels 

1932 

=*100 

BE IOO 

•Germany . 

11 

16 

38 

68.1 

29.6 

•*) 5o| 

*•) 73 

1 

24^ 

*•) 89 

••) 130 


68.5 


Austria . . 

5 

5 

7 

95.8 

70.3 

20 

19 


36 

33 

43 

109.4 

83.9 

Belgium . . 

21 

36 

59 

57.9 

35.5 

93 

132 

279 

166 

326 

498 

51.0 

33.4 

Bulgaria . . 

1 

2 

1 

56.2 

160.6 

6 

II 

2; 

IT 

19 

3 

57.6 

321.8 

Estonia . . 

36 

45 

83 

80.0 

43.8 

83 

141 

223 

149 

253 

398 

58.9 

37 3 

France. . . 

23 

26 

79 

90.8 

29.5 

122 

130 

411! 

218 

233 

735 

93.6 

29.6 

Italy, i) . . 

18 

18 

28 

97.1 

62.9 

105 

103 

175' 

188 

184 

312 

102.2 

60.8 

Latvia . . 

78 

104 

150 

75.5 

52.3 

205 

279 

4111 

366 

499 

735 

73.4 

49.9 

Lithuania 2 ) 

99 

139 

212 

71.5 

46.7 

315 

562 

810, 

563 

1.003 

1,446 

56 1 

38.1 

•Rumania . 

71 

69 

47 

104.1 

152.8 


293 

156 

* .V 

523 

279 



Czeclioslov. 

16 

23 

46 

71.4 

35.4 

51 

56 

164j 

91 

100 

293 

90.8 

31.1 

•U.S.S.R. . . 

3)7,347 

7.574 

4.528 

- 

- 


... 

13.135, 



23,456 

... 

... 

Canada . . 

454 

627 

511 

72.4 

88.8 

1,370 

1.380 

2,422 

2,446 

2.465 

4,325 

99.2 

56.6 

United St.. 

2.087 

2.416 

3,040 

86.4 

68.7 

6,631 

6,607 

11,458 

11,841 

11,798 

20,461 

100.4 

57.9 

India . . . 

3,241 

3.008 

3.224 

107.7 

100.5 

9.206 

8.445 

| 

8.355' 

16,440 

15,080 

14,920 

109.0 

110.2 

Egypt . . . 

2 

3 

3 

86.9 

78.3 

16 

20 

23 

28 

36 

42 

78.0 

67.6 

•French Mor. 

61 

89 

50 

68.6 

122.4 

... 

522 

252 

... | 

93? 

450 

... 

... 

Argentina. . 

4)7.401 

4)8.640 

4)7.178 

85.7 

103.1 

29.763 

49.878 

41.461 

53,147 

89.068 

74,037 

59.7 

71.8 

♦Uruguay . . 

1 487 

443 

270 

110.0 

180.1 


2,709 

1.593, 

... 

4,837 

2,845 

... 

... 

Totals ... 

j 13,482 

15,092 

144121 

89.4 

92.2 

47,986 

67,813 

66,218 

I 

85,690 

121,097 

118,248 

70.8 

123 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — **) Unofficial estimate. —* i) The two dates given refer to the years in 
which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively. — *) The figures fcr 1932 and 1931 have 
been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2) Flax and hemp. — 3 ) Total area of 
" dolgunetz ” flax for fibre and flax for seed sown as on 20 June 1932. — 4 ) Area sown. 


1,800,000 centals per annum in the succeeding triennium (1,788,000 m 1929, 
1,726,000 in 1930 and 1,759,000 in 1931). In the first nine months of 1932 (Jan- 
uary-September) exports attained a figure of 1,334,000 centals against 1,171,000 
centals in the corresponding period of 1931. 

It is, difficult to predict the development of Soviet flax exports in the near 
future but sight should not be lost of the fact that, judging from the figures of 
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the Plan for 1933, the area under flax for fibre in the U. S S. R. will not undergo 
any considerable change with respect to that sown in 1932, On the other hand 
the slight recovery in flax prices registered in the latter months of 1932 may 
stimulate, if not increase, the flax area in European countries, preventing them 
at least from lowering still more the minimum attained in 1932. 

Ivan Grinenco. 


Argentina : Threshing has confirmed the fact that yields are generally low throu¬ 
ghout the country. Indications as to quality of the linseed are rather unsatisfactory 
save in the south of Buenos Aires province. 

India : In the latter half of December light rains and some hailstorms occurred 
in Bihar and Orissa. In the United Provinces rainfall was light to moderate in the 
latter half of December. In the Central Provinces the weather was dear and cool. 

The first estimate of the area under linseed in India is 2,483,000 acres compared 
with 2,377,000 in 1931-32 and 2,462,000, the average for the period 1926-27 to 1930-31; 
percentages : 104.5 and 100.9. 


HEMP 


Area 

Production 

193a 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% *93* 

1932 

i93i 

B 

% 193* 

X93i 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

=» TOO 

1931 

—100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 


Countries 


Germany 1 ) . . . 

1 

1 

F 

2 

ibre. 

107,3 

35.3 






Austria. 

1 

1 

1 

91.6 

95.4 

2 ) 1,631 

2 ) 1.728 

2 ) 3 ) 1.775 

94.4 

91.9 

Bulgaria. 

11 

9 

9 

120.2 

117.1 

3,968 

4,189 

2,992 

94.7 

132.6 

France. 

6 

9 

12 

61.4 

47.6 

5,143 

9,240 

10,283 

55.7 

50.0 

Hungary 4 ) . . . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 


8,763 

2,557 

... 


Italy 5 ). 

134 

141 

223 

94.9 

59.8 

122,441 

118,175 

207,682 

103.6 

59.0 

Poland. 

79 

76 

76 

103.2 

104.2 

31,773 

44,585 


f - , 

Rumania. 

118 

120 

100 

97.9 

117,8 

® ® @ 

60,046 

38,397 


. - 0 

Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.9 

10,059 

9,189 

14,270 

109.5 

70.5 

U.S.S.R. 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 

... 

... 

693.660 

... 

... 

Syria and l^ebanon 

7 

6 

6 

112.4 

102,9 

3,086 

3,530 

3,784 

87.4 

81.6 

Austria. 

6) 

6) 

Het 

1 

npsee 1 
81.6] 

d . 

56.6 

154! 

156 

229 

99.0 

67.3 

Bulgaria . 

11 

9 

9 

120.2 

117.1 

4,189 

3.668 

2,397 

114.2 

174.8 

France . 

6 

9 

12 

61.4 

47.6 

554 

1,616 

3,283 

34.3 

16.9 

Hungary 4 ) . . . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 

• e e 

5,493 

8,925 



Italy 5) . 

—• 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5,368 

3,582 

7 ) 10,875 

149.8 

49.4 

Poland . 

79 

76 

76 

103.2 

104.2 

... 

47.102 

45,597 



Rumania . 

118 

120 

100 

97.9 

117.8 


50,079 

19,979 



Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.9 

’6,476 

6,097 

10,907 

106.2 

*59.4 

U.S.S.R. 

2,063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 

... 

... 

1,006,907 

... 



l) Hemp end other textile plant*. — 2) Production expressed in term* of air-dried stalks. — 3) Average 1927-30. — 
4 ) Unnwxed crop*. — 3) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new 
agricultural survey. — 6) Area of leu than 500 acres. — 7) Year 1930. 
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HOPS 



Area 

Production 

Countries 



Average 

% *93* 



Average 

% * 93 * 

* 93 * 

*93* 

1926 



*93* 

*93* 

1926 


mm 




to 1930 

*93* 

Aver- 



to 1930 

*93* 






— zoo 

age 




■» zoo 

E 


i.ooo acres 

— 100 

1,000 pounds 


Germany. 


25 

35 

78.2 

56.6 

10,929 

17.152 

27,220 

63.7 

40.1 

Belgium. 


2 

3 

69.0 

42.7 

884 

1,148 

4,588 

77.0 

193 

France. 

'' cHcj 

6 

10 

77.6 

43.7 

2,110 

1,178 


179.1 

21.5 

Engl, and Wales . 


20 

23 

84.7 

71.0 

21.056 

18,900 

32,278 

111.2 

65 2 

•Hungary. 

Czechoslovakia . . 

*) 

24 

1 

31 

1 ) 

35 

78.2 

79.1 

100.0 

67.8 

i 6,451 

274 

27,177 

219 

24,911 

*605 

66.0 

United States. . . 

22 

21 

23 

102.8 

95.2 

24,120 

26.410 

30,359 

913 

79.4 

Totals . . . 

89 

105 

129 

88.1 

72.5 

75,550 

91,965 

129,158 

82.5 

583 


* Country not included in the totals. — x) Area of less than 500 acres. 


TOBACCO 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

*93* 

*93* 

Average 

1926 

to 1930 

% *93* 

*93* 

*93* 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% *93* 

n 

| 

*93* 

«■» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

* zoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 pounds 

•Germany .... 

27 

26 

22 

104.5 

121.4 


1 ) 51,105 

45,013 


... 

Belgium. 

7 

- 7 

7 

94.1 

89.6 

13,518 

14,469 

15.026 

93.4 

90.0 

Bulgaria. 

47 

77 

73 

61.3 

64.3 

31.306 

54.784 

54,836 

57.1 

57.1 

Spam. 

12 

9 

7 

138.4 

186.5 

13,228 

12,991 

7,931 

101.8 

166.8 

Greece. 

153 

209 

229 

73.1 

66.5 

57,978 

95,274 

140,189 

60.9 

41.4 

•Hungary. 

57 

62 

56 

91.5 

101.3 


80,404 

65,104 

... 

. . . 

Italy. 

99 

103 

97 

95.8 

101.6 

95,593 

103,031 

98,027 

92.8 

97.5 

•Rumania. 

25 

40 

76 

63.6 

33.3 

» • • 

24.926 

45,829 

... 


Czechoslovakia . . 

25 

22 

15 

110.4 

163.6 

33,069 

30,495 

17,729 

106,4 

186,5 

•U.S.S.R. 

449 

450 

222 

99.7 

202.0 



320,968 


... 

United States . . 

1,433 

2,016 

1,847 

71.1 

77.6 

1,033,330 

1,604,226 

1,413,783 

64.4 

73.1 

Japan . 

84 

90 

90 

92.5 

92.6 

138,230 

155.757 

143,158 

88,7 

96.6 

Syria and Lebanon 

11 

19 

8 

58.7 

143.7 

4,255 

11,671 

5,105 

36.5 

83.4 

Algeria. 

52 

57 

61 

91.5 

85.6 

39,683 

39,863 

49,852 

99.6 

79.6 

Totals . 

1,923 

2,609 

2*434 

73.7 

79.0 

1 , 460,190 

2 , 122,561 

1 , 945,614 

68.8 

75.0 


Countries not included in the totals,^ x) Production for sale. 
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United States : The December estimates of area and production of tobacco in 
1932 are as follows: 


CLASSIFICATION 

Area (000 acres) 

% 1932 

1931 
** 100 

Production (000 lb.) 

% *932 

*931 
*» 100 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1932 

1931 

1930 

Flue-cured. 

627.0 

981.0 

1.128.0 

63.9 

362,004 

664,967 

864,276 

54.4 

Fire cured. 

162.3 

237.0 

233 0 

68.5 

127 679 


166,318 

66.9 

Air-cured, light . ... 

464 5 

556.0 

517.4 

83.6 

366.947 

483,764 

376,387 

75.8 

Air-cured, dark. 

53.1 

88.4 

78.2 

asKTOi 


75,867 


55.2 

Cigar tiller. 

71.7 

74.9 

72.7 

95.7 

64.831 

91.685 

73.271 


Cigar binder. 

46.2 

67.8 

70.1 

68.2 

62,387 

87,117 

93,691 

71.6 

Cigar wrapper-. 

6.9 

87 

10.8 


6,825 

8.3% 


81.6 

Miscellaneous , .... 

1 0 

1.7 

1.4 

57.1 

697 

1.665 

907 

37.5 

Total . . . 

1,432.7 

2,015.5 

2,111.6 

71.1 

1,030,330 

1.604,226 

1,647,377 

644 


Total tobacco production shows a decrease of about 36 % compared with 1931 
while the acreage harvested was 29 % less and the yield per acre 9 % less All types 
show large decreases, the important flue-cured variety for example, having a production 
45 % smaller than in 1931 

I11 the week ended on 4 January the weather was generally favourable for handling 
tobacco in all sections. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

St Lucui, British West Indies : Crop condition in November appeared good but 
picking was delayed by the heavy rains. 

Trinidad : Rainfall in November was very small The eastern districts have 
had particularly favourable weather and picking was there further advanced. As 
flowers and young fruits were .still sprouting it was believed that the crop from February 
onward would lie much better than last year. 

Owing to the low prices and fears of still more unsatisfactory returns for the 1032- 
1933 crop little or no work has been done in the fields Energetic measures against 
witchbroom (Marasmius perniciosus) continue, however, to be taken. 

Gold Coast: Reports from districts up to 25 November indicated a larger crop 
than in 1931-32 in seven districts (Anyinam, Bekwai, Efiduasi, Huhunya, Kibi, 
Nsawatn and Tafo), a smaller crop in two districts (Dunkwa and Koforidua) and a 
crop of the same size in seven districts (Asuansi, Foso, Juaso, Oda, Saltpond, Sekondi- 
Dixcove and Wmneba) According to a report from Kumasi the optimistic view of 
many buyers as to the present crop is possibly not justified. The number of buyers 
lias lessened, leaving more cacao divisible amongst the rest. The crop in this district 
is estimated to be slightly smaller 

The balance of opinion is still in favour of a crop larger than that of 1931-32, 
which was 423 million pounds. Comparison with the average of about 432 million 
pounds for the past five major crops indicates that that of 1932-33 is rather below normal. 
In other words the previous estimate of 437 million pounds is possibly too high. A 
similar conclusion may be drawn from the evidence on the size of beans this year. 
There is a general belief that beans this year are unusually small and definite statements 
to this effect have been received from Accra, Nsawam, Oda and Winneba. Clearly 
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tins is a factor to be taken into account in a crop estimate. A reduction of only i % 
in size of bean would mean 4 5 million pounds less weight of crop. 

In view of district reports and of rumours and statements concerning lessened 
size of bean it is advisable to revise the estimate hitherto accepted for the major crop 
of 1932-33. For the present a forecast of 430 million pounds is adopted, that is, a 
figure between that of 1931-32 (423 million) and that of the past five major crops 
(432 million). 

Tea. 


India : According to a report dated 22 December received from the Depart¬ 
ment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics .seasonable weather Jwith some rain 
was experienced during November in North India and the crop came in well. Latterly 
there were signs of the closing of [the season Statistics to the end of November 
recorded an increase of 28 3 / 4 million lbs. as compared with Jthe outturn to the same 
date of last year. 

In South India the weather was seasonably cold with some heavy showers during 
the second half of November. 

The crop was about normal for November and prospects were fair The outturn 
was 11.26 % ahead of that to the same date of last year. 

Coffee. 

Guadeloupe : Picking was carried out in good conditions. 

Mexit o Unit-yields in the principal areas of production were generally considered 
good save in Vera Cruz, where quality was inferior to that of previous years 

Surinam Crop condition was in general good during the third quarter of 1932 
but, due to the drought which set in as early as September, the bushes suffered 
here and there and ripening of the berries was retarded 

Groundnuts. 

Umted States The December figures of area and production of groundnuts in 1932 
arc as follows The total production includes groundnuts gathered as veil as those 
grazed or otherwise utilized 

% 1932 



1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

1931 

— 100 

Average 

100 


Area (000 acres) 




Groundnuts (total). . . 
Groundnuts (gathered) 

.. . 2,421 
■ . . 1.603 

2,145 

1,4x0 

-r.779 

1,138 

112 9 
1x30 

136.1 
140 9 


Production (thousand centals) 




Groundnuts (total). . . 
Groundnuts (gathered) . 

. . . 14,030 
. . . 10,028 

15,388 

10,831 

II 974 
8,110 _ 

9 1 3 
9*3 

117.2 

123.6 


The decreased production in 1932 is due to lower yields as the area was about 
13 % larger than in 1931 Virginia, North Carolina and Tennessee, which produce 
most of the targe nuts, had a crop about 15 % ^ ess than in 1931 but in the south¬ 
eastern States the crop was only 7 % smaller and in the Southwest it was, on the 
contrary, about 20 % larger 
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Mexico: November was favourable to harvesting. TJnit-yields in the principal 
areas are satisfactory. 

French West Africa : The crop appears to be good, particularly in Senegal und 
the Sudan, of which the production represents about four-fifths of the total. In Guinea* 
however, the crop is relatively very small, Tiaving been affected by the excessive humid¬ 
ity, while in Dahomey and the Ivory Coast drought at the beginning of the growing 
season caused some damage, subsequently deminished, however. Extension of the crop* 
in certain circles of Haute-Volta is reported. 


Colza, sesame and mustard. 

Austria : At the beginning of January condition of winter colza was 2.4 against 
2.8 on 1 December 1932 and 2.5 on 1 January 1932. 

Rumania : The area sown to winter colza as on 1 December 1932 was 18,400 
acres against 65,200 sown as on 1 December 1931 and 66,000 as on 1 December 1930. 

India : Hailstorms caused some damage to mustard crops in one or two districts 
of Bihar and Orissa during December. 

The first estimate of the area under rapeseed and mustard is 3,050,000 acres 
compared with 3,209,000 in 1931-32 and 3,147,000, the average for the period 1926- 
1927 to 1930-31 ; percentages : 95-Q and 96.9. 

According to the final report the area of sesame in 1932-33 was 5,697,060 acres 
against 5,335,000 in 1931-32 and 5,375,000, the average for the preceding five seasons; 
percentages: 106.8 and 106.0. Production is estimated at 10,931,000 centals (547,000 
short tons) against 9,542,000 (477,000) in 1931-32 and the average of 10,102.000 
(505,000) ; percentages: 114.6 and 108.2. 


Sericulture. 


Countries 

Quantities op bogs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production of cocoons 





1933 

1931 

■ 

% 193* 

■ 

m 

193 x 

■■ 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1,000 ounces 

1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 


28 

22 

43 

122.9 

64.0 

2,866 

2,446 

4.741 

117.2 

60.5 

•Spain .... 


13 


27 

... 

47.2 

1,199 

1.160 

1.938 

1033 

61.9 

Fiance.... 


18 


55 

91.0 

33.2 

2,162 

2,197 

6.088 

98.4 

35.5 

Italy. 


582 


982 


59.3 

70,548 

75,968 

111.278 

92.9 

63.4 

Xorea .... 

. s) 

227 

219 

1% 


115.8 

29,273 

28,662 

22 457 

102.1 

130.5 

_ 

J *) 

2,751 

2306 

2,615 

98.0 

ijEH 

383.441 

435,419 

407,819 

88.1 

94.0 

Jftpfttt e e e e 

1 0 

3,136 

3,158 

3,534 

99.3 

88.7 

356,811 

367.114 

385.838 

97.2 

923 

Syria and Lebanon 

60 

79 

99 

ES 

60.8 

4,575 

6,085 

7,315 

75.2 

62.5 

Totals . 


6302 

7,005 

7324 

97.1 

90.5 

849,676 

917391 

945316 

923 

89.9 


Country not included in the totals. — s) Spring cocoon*. — t) Summer-autumn cocoon*. 
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FODDER CROPS 


Germany: The final data for area and production of the principal fodder crops are 
as follows: 




1932 

1931 

Average 

1926*30 

% 1932 

1931 Average 
— 100 — 100 


Area (thousand 

acres). 




Mangels. 


2,013 

i,933 

1,787 

I04.I 

112.7 

Turnips. 


671 

656 

(1) 636 

102.3 

105-5 

Clover. 


4>3 2 ° 

4,275 

4.424 

IOI.O 

97.6 

Alfalfa. 

. 

776 

756 

700 

102.6 

no.8 

Irrigated meadows . 

. 

1,006 

996 

946 

IOI.O 

106.3 

Unirrigated meadows 


12,578 

12,603 

12,638 

99.8 

99-5 



Production. 




Mangels 

(000 centals) 

760,295 

657.545 

549.909 1 

115 6 

138.3 


(000 sh. tons) 

38,014 

32,877 

27.4951 

Turnips 

(000 centals) 

205,367 

184,010 

(l) 160,016 \ 

hi.6 

128.3 


(000 sh. tons) 

10,268 

9,200 

(1) 8,001 ( 

Clover 

(000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 

212,027 

10,601 

206,428 

10,321 

194,182 | 

9,7091 

102.7 

109.2 

Alfalfa 

(000 centals) 

46,228 

46,920 

37,9351 

9 8 -5 

121.9 


(000 sh. tons) 

2,311 

2,346 

1,897 { 

Irrigated meadows 

(000 centals) 

45.264 

47,610 

41.737 { 

95-i 

108.5 


(000 sh. tons) 

2,263 

2,380 

2,087) 

Unirrigated meadows 

(000 centals) 

513.483 

515,079 

464,149 1 

99*7 

110.6 


(000 sh. tons) 

25.674 

25,754 

23,2071 


(i) 1927-30. 

Austria : At the beginning of January the crop conditions of the principal fodder 
crops were: red clover: 2.5 (against 2.5 on 1 December 1932 and 2.7 on 1 January 
193 2 ) »' alfalfa: 2.7 (2.8, 2.7); mixed clover: 2.6 (2.4, 2.6); permanent meadows: 
2.7 (3.2, 2.6) and pastures: 2.6 (2.9, 2.8). 


Denmark : Production of 

the principal fodder 

crops in 1932 ; 

compared 

with 

that for preceding years, is as 

follows : 









% 1932 


1932 

1931 

Average 

1931 Average 




1926-30 

« 100 

■» 100 

Mangolds | » on «**> * 

l (million sh. tons) 

. 2*5 

. II-3 

173 

8.6 

178 

8.9 

j 130 

127 

Kohlrabi j | mi J! ion c f t *> ; 

1 (million sh. tons) 

. 300 

. 150 

250 

12.5 

254 

12.7 

J 120 

118 

Turnips, etc.! (“i !!! 00 . 

r [ (million sh. tons) 

. 41 

. 2.1 

37 

i*9 

50 

2*5 

J no 

81 

Fieldhay j ^ on \ 

l (million sh. tons) 

. 36 

. 1.8 

37 

1.9 

30 

1-5 

} 98 

123 

at j * | (million cent.) . 

Meadow hay: ; , / . 

(million sh. tons) 

. 13 

. 0.6 

oc 
jj- 6 

14 

0.7 

J 76 

93 


Irish Free State : The first half of December was genial and dry but later there 
were heavy rains. Oh the whole conditions were favourable. 



















France : Weather conditions, characterised by regular and fairiy abundant pre¬ 
cipitation and mild temperatures since the beginning of November have been very 
favourable to meadows and pastures, 

As may be seen from the following table, fodder production during the past year 
was abundant, especially that of fodder legumes, with the result that supplies for the 
winter are on the whole sufficient to meet the reduced needs for the maintenance of 
livestock on pasture relatively late in the season. 

Area : (ooo acres) 

Average % 1932 



1932 

1931 

1926 to 1930 

1931*“ 100 

aver.** too 

Mangolds. 

2,029 

1,831 

1,961 

1 io.8 

1034 

Fodder cabbage . 

583 

55 * 

563 

105.8 

103.5 

Swedes and turnips. 

509 

487 

471 

104.6 

107 9 

Total fodder legumes . 

3,121 

2,869 

2,995 

108.8 

104 I 

Temporary meadows (clover, alfalfa and 
sainfoin). 

7.171 

7.169 

7,160 

100.0 

100.1 

Graminaceous and mixed graminaceous 
and leguminous crops. 

1,169 

1,104 

1,0(17 

07.9 

106.5 

Annual green fodder 1). 

1,806 

i, 7 W 

1 » 7^4 

100.4 

100.7 

Permanent meadows 2). 

13.955 

13,690 

13.138 

997 

103.9 

Total meadows and fodder crops 2) . . 

23,801 

23,87’ 

•’3,189 

99.8 

102 6 


Production : 

1032 1931 Average 1926-1930 % 1932 

ooocentals ooosli.toti 3 000centals ooosh. tons oooceatals ooosb.tons 1931—100 av.*-ioo 


Mangolds. 

686,500 

34,325 

491,386 

24,5^9 

544,749 

27,237 

139.7 

126.0 

Fodder cabbage . . . 

. 151.584 

7,579 

129,965 

6,498 

12/,612 

6,381 

r 16.6 

II8.8 

Swedes and turnips . . 

92,193 

4,610 

82,191 

4,109 

74,462 

3,723 

112.2 

123.8 

Total fodder legumes . 

930,277 

46,5*4 

703,542 

35,*76 

746,323 

37,34? 

132.2 

124.6 


Temporary meadows 
(clover, alfalfa and 


sainfoin) . 

272,556 

13,628 

276,289 

13,814 

259,312 

13,963 

98.6 

105.1 

Graminaceous and mix¬ 









ed graminaceous and 
leguminous crops . , 

37,005 

1,850 

38,610 

i, 93 o 

30,564 

1,538 

95-8 

121 .X 

Annual green fodder 1). 

298,161 

14,908 

298,328 

14,916 

258,943 

12,947 

99.9 

II 5 .I 

Permanent meadows 2). 
Total hay and fodder 

435,055 

52,138 

452,379 

22,619 

402,085 

20,104 

96.2 

108,2 

production (2) * . . . 

1,042,777 

98,652 

1,065,606 

53,279 

950,904 

47,542 

97.9 

rop.7 


1) Including fodder maize consumed green. 

2) Excluding grazed land. 
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As regards the area under fodder crops there is, on the one hand, an increase in 
the area of annual crops or those having a short growing period - such as legumes, 
annual green fodder and temporary meadows -, whereas the crops having a longer 
growing period - temporary and permanent meadows - show, on the contrary, for the 
first time since the war, a very slight regression. On the whole, the total area of fodder 
crops still shows a very slight increase of 0.8 %. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In December progress was made in the 
lifting of turnips and reports of yield were favourable. Storing of mangels was com¬ 
pleted and the crop was keeping satisfactorily. 

Italy : All fodder crops progressed well in December. Irrigated fields gave good 
yields and catch crops an abundant production. On the whole fodder production is 
expected to be sufficient to cover requirements. 


Canada : The 

revised estimates of the areas 

; under fodder crops 

in 1932 

are as 

follows : 











Average 

% 1932 


1932 

1931 

1926-30 

2931 

Average 




(000 acres) 



Alfalfa. 

. 666 


557 

829 

119 5 

80.4 

Turnips, etc. . . . 

. 175 


1 5 i 

206 

115.8 

84 9 

Hay and clover . 

.8,812 

8, 

532 

10,248 

1033 

86.0 

Fodder maize . . 

. 338 


336 

453 

110.4 

74 <> 

Grain hay .... 

.1.899 

1,800 

1,706 

105,5 

in 3 

United States , 

: The December estimates of hay seed production 

in 1932 

are as 

follows :— 











Average 

% 1932 



1932 

1931 

1926/30 

1931 

=* 100 

Average 
— 100 


Area (000 acres) 




Clover seed (ted and Alsike). 

1,087 

850 

1,041 

1279 

IO44 

Lespedeza seed . . 


74 

73 

42 

ior.4 

175-7 

Timothy seed . . 


442 

5°9 

51 1 

86 8 

86.5 

Alfalfa seed . . . 


2 75 

3 Si 

317 

76.2 

86,7 

Sweet clover seed 


180 

248 

257 

72.6 

70 0 


Production 





Clover reed (red and Alsike) (000 centals) 

1,01 } 

683 

904 

1148.3 

112 0 


(000 bushels) 

i,b88 

1,138 

1.507 

Lespedeza seed 

(000 centals) 

73 

78 

50 

t 

| 94-5 

146.9 

(000 bushels) 

294 

3 “ 

200 

Timothy seed 

(000 centals) 

801 

921 

890 

j 87 0 

90 0 

(000 bushels) 

1,781 

2,046 

1,978 

Alfalfa seed 

(000 centals) 

323 

5 ° 3 

539 

} 64.1 

59 9 


(000 bushels) 

538 

839 

898 

Sweet clover seed 

(000 centals) 

344 

5 ° 3 

635 

j 68.4 

54 2 


(000 bushels) 

573 

838 

1,058 


As may be seen from the above table there occurred a notable increase in the 
production of red and Alsike clover seed in 1932 compared with both 1931 and the 
average due partly to increased acreage and partly to the favourable season. Lespedeza 
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seed production shows a slight setback compared with 1931 but still remains at a com* 
' paratively high level. For other kinds the figures for 1932 are relatively low compared 
with both the previous year and the average, especially in the case of alfalfa seed, for 
which tlie season was unfavourable. 

Palestine : Oat and vetch mixture forage shows good growth in the North, but 
is mostly dead in the South. The second cutting of bersim has been made from the 
irrigated areas Dry sown crops in the North show a fair germination. In Southern 
areas all crop are dead or dying 

Algeria,: Despite some hoar-frosts and thanks to satisfactory precipitation and 
temperatures since the end of November pastures have, in general, a good growth, 
especially in the East, the department of Constantine and in the South* where the 
animals winter. They will apparently nearly everywhere furnish abundant winter 
feed. 

Egypt: Growth of bersim is satisfactory. First cutting of early crops is general. 

LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 

Number of pigs in Germany on 1 December 1932. 

The total number of pigs according to the last enumeration of December 
is smaller than at the same date in the two preceding years and decreased in 


Numbers of pigs in Germany (1). 


Classification by sex 

i 

Dec 

z 

Sept 

X 

June 

1 

March 

1 

Dec 

X 

Sept 

1 

June 

2 

March 

1 

Dec, 

1 

Sept. 

2 

June 

1 

March 

2 

Dec. 

AND AGE 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

193* 

1937 

1930 

1930 

1930 

1930 j 

1929 







(1000 head) 






7 otals . 

22,813 

24,175 

21,289 

I 

20,633 

23,783 

25.348 

1 

22,529 


23,442 

! 

23,423 

19,805 

18,649 

19,944 

Sucking pigs under 8 














ueeks of age . . . 

4,826 

6,326 

m 

mm 

5J25 

6,804 

6,027 

5,750 

5469 

6,522 

5,091 

5j012 

4,417 

Young pigs from 8 weeks 














to 6 months of age . 

9,870 

gggfl 

9,832 

9S76 

10,469 

10,980 

I0J5J 

gwg7] 

(M 2 

9,809 

9,178 

8,555 

8,693 

Pigs from 6 months to i 






! 








year of age . 

5,790 

5,434 

4,109 

3,853 

5,775 

5,391 

4,172 

3.939 

5,484 

5,125 

3,842 

3,487 

4,599 

Of which 














Boars for service . . 

bows for breeding (tot* 

49 

46 

516 

46 

47 

52 

51 

54 

58 

61 

57 

57 

54 

56 

al) . 

485 

607 

549 

495 

569 

693 


674 

812 

876 

722 

663 

bows covered .... 

( 259 ) 

( 255 ) 

( 374 ) 

( 323 ) 

( 251 ) 

( 276 ) 


( 425 ; 

( 369 ) 

( 442 ) 

( 574 ) 

( 455 ) 

( 383 ) 

Other swine. 

5,256 

4,872 

3,456 

3,257 

5,228 

4,771 

3,425 

3.176 

4,749 

4,256 

2,909 

2,712 

3,880 

Pigs j year old and over. 

2.327 


1,847 

1,791 

2,414 

2,173 

1,979 


2,455 

1,967 

1,694 

1.695 

2,235 

Of which 














Boars for service . . 
Sows foi breeding (tot- j 

62 

75 

73 

67 

63 

73 

71 

62 

60 

61 

57 

51 

50 

al) . 

1,383 

1.559 

1,534 

1,425 

1,458 

1,661 

1,663 

1.517 


i 1,467 

1,356 

1,229 

1,179 

Sows co\ ered . . , 

Other swine. 

(849) 

882 

( 832 ) 

440 

( 938 ) 

240 

( 875 ) 

299 

( 869 ) 

893 

( 902 ) 

439 

(1,021) 

246 

( 927 ) 

291 

*58 

[ ( 861 ) 
440 

( 915 ) 

280 

( 792 ) 

315 

( 775 ) 

! 1,006 


7) Prewitt territory, excluding the Sear. 
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1932 as in 1931, from the beginning of September to the beginning of Decem¬ 
ber. The fall in the numbers of young pigs and sucking pigs is particularly accen¬ 
tuated. Pigs of six months to one year as well as those of above one year 
were more numerous on 1 December 1932 than at the beginning of September 
in the same year. The number of pigs of six months to one year was also larger 
at the beginning of December 1932 than at the corresponding date of the pre¬ 
ceding year, though to a less extent. 

The large supplies of feed, -which cannot be otherwise utilized, as well as the 
difficulties encountered by growers in marketing pork have determined the latter 
to place a relatively small number of their best slaughter stock on the market. 


Percentage classification of pigs by age . 


Slicking pig 4 ' under ft weeks of age 
Young pigs from ft wetks to 6 months of age 
Pigs from 6 months to x vtar ot age . 

Pigs i year old and over. 


1 December 
1912 

x December 
X93* 

x December 
*930 

2 December 
1929 

21 1 

21.6 

233 

22 1 

43 3 

440 

428 

l 43 6 

25 4 

24 3 

23 4 

j 231 

10 2 

10 1 

10.5 

1 112 

1 


Comparison of the results of the last four December enumerations shows 
that, contrary to what occurred in preceding years, the proportion of pigs of one 
year and over to the total did not decrease in 1932, while the proportion of 
pigs of six months to one year showed a further considerable increase and that 
of young pigs decreased. If the number of pigs over six months not destined 
for breeding but for slaughter is examined in the following table, it will be found 
that the proportion of young pigs up to one year has still further increased 
and to a greater extent than that of older pigs in the period from 1 December 
1931 to 1 December 1932 though in a less measure than in preceding 3 r ears. 


Percentage classification according to age of pigs over 6 months old 
not destined ]or reproduction . 



1 Decern bu 

1 December 

i December 

2 December 


1932 

*93* 

1930 

T<T9 

Pigs from 6 months to x lear of age . . . 

1 

85 6 

85 4 

842 

79 4 

Pigs x \ear old and over. 

14 4 

| M. 

15 8 

206 


Since the number of pigs for slaughter on 1 December 1932 was not less 
but slightly greater (by 0.3 %) than a year previously, it may be expected that 
in the year future there will be an adequate demand. Further, it follows from 
the diminution in the number of sows in farrow by only 1 1 % with respect to the 
corresponding figure of the preceding year that breeding will not be so severely 
limited as previously. 
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Increase (+) or decrease (—) in number of sows in farrow with respect to the same: 
date in the preceding year (in percentages) 

% 



The facts illustrated in the above diagram furnish by their exceptionally 
regular development the best basis for appreciating the probable supply in the 
not too distant future. There is evidently a tendency at the present time toward 
an intensification of breeding. 

It should be noted that in 1932 the number of sows in farrow increased 
from 1 September to 1 December, the contrary to what happened in 1931. 

Number of pigs in Denmark. 


In the following table are given the numbers of pigs as established by a spec¬ 
ial enumeration on 19 November 1932: 


Boars of 4 months 

19-XI-1932 

20-VJ-1932 

15-1*193* 

15-VII1931 

15-1-1931 

15 -VII-I 930 - 

and over .... 
Sows of 4 months and 

28,000 

29,000 

30,000 

31,000 

27,000 

24,309. 

over in farrow . . 
Sows of 4 months and 

321,000 

336,000 

355 ,ooo 

430,000 

385,000 

394.015 

over not in farrow 
Pigs of 4 months and 

163,000 

157,000 

195,000 

192,000 

189,000 

191,572 

over for fattening. 
Young pigs of two 
months and under 4 

1,260,000 

1,198,000 

1,320,000 

1,146,000 

1,179,000 

1,020,148* 

months. 

Sucking pigs of 2 

659,000 

1,688,000 

1,932,000 

1,864,000 

1,769,000 

1,619,001 

months .... 

1,395,000 

1,478,000 

1,655,000 

1,781,000 

I,632,000 

1,670,202 

Total. 

4,826,000 . 

4,886,000 

5,487,000 

5,444,000 

5,181,000 

4,919,847 


The figures of the last two enumerations of 1932 are not strictly comparable 
since they refer to different dates; there are, however, grounds for believing 
that in view of the general fall in prices the tendency of farmers to restrict pig- 
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rearing already noted at the beginning of 1932 (see Crop Report for February 
1932) has not yet reached its full development. The number of pigs in November 
shows a fall on that in April for all categories except pigs of four months and 
over for fattening, which have increased by 5.2 % and the figure of pigs at the 
beginning of the 1933 is probably below that of 1932. 

Number of pigs in Czechoslovakia. 

The final figures of the pig census carried out on r July 1932 and which 
will henceforward be carried out annually are now available. For some years the 
pig census has been taken simultaneously with that of other categories on 1January 
but there will now be two censuses annually for pigs, thus supplying interesting 
data enabling the movement of numbers to be followed. According to the esti¬ 
mates now published the total on 1 July 1932 was 3,082,456 against 2,575,921 on 
1 January 1932, 2,776,215 on 1 January 1931 and 3,087,830 on 27 May 1930. 
Comparing the data of 1 July 1932 with those of 27 May 1930 as refering to approx¬ 
imately the same date, it may be seen that for the whole country there is an insig¬ 
nificant fall of 0.2 %. In the various regions the changes have been as follows : 
Bohemia -f 13.8 %, Moravia and Silesia + 1.3 %, Slovakia —18.5 ° 0 , Subcar- 
patliian Russia —213%. 

The pigs enumerated on 1 July 1932 were divided amongst the various groups 
as follows : boars for reproduction 12,687 ; sows from 6 months to one year old for 
reproduction (excluding those for fattening) 149,885 ; sows over one year old for 
reproduction (excluding those for fattening) 311,099 ; other pigs (including sows 
for fattening), 2,608,785 (of which young pigs up to eight weeks old 770,354, pigs 
from eight weeks to six months old 1,431,531 and pigs of six; months and 
over 406,900). 

For each boar it is calculated that there are 36.3 sows and for each sow 5.7 
other pigs. 

The pig crop in the United States. 

The following table and comments taken from the December pig crop report 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture describe the present 
pig crop situation in the United States : 


Pigs saved. 

Fall (1 June - i Doc) 0 *932 No Spring (i Dec - 1 June) 

Thousand hoad '° 1931 per litter Thousand head 

1932. (1) 29,090 104 6.08 49.572 

1931. 27,869 — 609 53.261 

Sows farrowed. 

Fall (1 June - 1 Dec.) Spring (1 Dec. -1 June) 0 *933 

Thousand htad Thousand head ‘193a 

1931 . 4.579 2932 8,558 — 

1932 . 4,784 1933 (2) 8,709 102 

(1) jPreUmia iry. — (2) Number indicated to firrow from breeding intention reports. 
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The figures show an increase of about 4 % in the total fall pig crop of 
1932 over that of 1931. Because of the decrease in the spring pig crop, the 
total combined fall and spring pig crop of 1932 is 3 % smaller than that of 
1931 for the entire country. An increase of 1.8 % is also shown in the number 
of sows to farrow in the spring of 1933 compared with the spring of 1932. 

The number of hogs over six months of age, mostly spring pigs of 1932, 
on farms on December 1 in the Corn Belt States is indicated to be about 8 % 
smaller than on December 1 last year. 


Livestock in New Zealand. 


Complete statistics of livestock for the season 1931-32 are now available 
and in the subjoined table the data for the principal categories are compared 
with those for the preceding nine years. 




Nutnhtr 

sheep (not 

Vim b«* 


Number 

of 

dairv cows 




Yiais» 

oi sheep 
(including 

including 

lambs) 

shorn 

talk d 

m season 

Numlv r 

of caltk 

Number 

of pigs 

Number 

of hursts 


lambs) 

m season 

ending 

as at 

as at 

as at 



is at 

ending 

111 Mar 

in \tar 

as at 

31 Januars 

31 Janu iry 

31 lannan 

31 T iniian 



30 \pnl 

lmlu ikd 

indicated 

1932 . 


28.692 

26,033 

14.975 

4,072 

1,702 

513 

281 

19^1 


29.793 

27.574 

14,528 

4 081 

1,602 

476 

296 

1930 . 


30,841 

26,999 

14.888 

3,770 

1,441 

488 

297 

1929 . 


29,051 

25.296 

13.856 

3,446 

1,371 

557 

299 

1928 


27,134 

23,959 

13,179 

3,274 

1.352 

587 

307 

1927 


25,649 

23,442 

12.070 

3*258 

1,303 

520 

304 

1926 . 


24,905 

22 686 

11,436 

3,452 

1,304 

473 

315 

1925 . 


24.548 

22.336 

11,467 

3,504 

1,323 

440 

327 

1924 . 


23,776 

21,078 

11,133 

3,563 

1,313 

414 

330 

1923 . 


23,081 ! 

20,420 

10,896 

3.481 

1,249 

401 

331 


In the last number of the Crop Report details of the various categories 
of sheep from the point of view of reproduction have already been given and the 
continued decrease in the total has been noted. The above table .shows that 
the number of sheep shorn has now decreased for the first time in ten years 
On the other hand the number of lambs tailed increased in 1931-32, rising to 
a record figure. 

There has been a comparatively slight fall in the total number of cattle 
from the record of 1931 but the number of dairy cows, which are principally 
in Auckland, North Auckland, Wellington and Taranaki, attained a new record. 

The beginning of a fresh upward swing in the number of pigs was registered 
while the decline in the horse population continued. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium : Health remained good. The economic position of dairy products, 
pigs and poultry was more favourable but that of horse-rearing distinctly unsatisfactory. 

7mA Free State : Ample supplies of dry and green fodder are held in reserve for 
the winter. Milk yields in December were rather above the average for the time of 
year owing to the genial weather that prevailed. 
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France : November and December were characterized by regular precipitation 
and mild temperatures, livestock are in good health. A slight rise in livestock prices 
occurred at the end of December and the meat market was a little more active. Butter 
production is stationary. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Thanks to the mild and rainy weather pas¬ 
tures remained fresh and green in December. In England and Wales rather more 
cattle than usual were out. In Northern Ireland the mild weather benefited livestock 
generally and store cattle maintained good condition and health with almost complete 
freedom from disease: the number of cattle being stallfed this season does not apparently 
differ materially from that in recent years and both home-grown and imported feeds are 
plantiful; in some areas farmers are feeding a greater proportion of crushed oats 
than usual to stock and reducing the quantity of maize meal. In Scotland also home¬ 
grown grain is cheap and is being used extensively for the feeding of stock ; ample 
supplies of concentrated foods are available, excepting wheat bran, of which the supply 
is scarcely equal to the demand. In England and Wales winter keep had not been 
drawn upon to any unusual extent and supplies were ample. 

Milk yields were maintained satisfactorily. 

Hungary * On 1 * January health was generally satisfactory 

Argnituia Health is good to excellent 'lhe wool clip has given good results 

United Staffs On 4 January livestock were in good condition with satisfacotry 
pasturage in most of the country east of the Great Plains except Florida where the 
ranges needed rain. Livestock were favoured in most northern parts of the great 
western grazing districts but in the southwest the severe cold caused hardship and 
the ranges varied greatly 

French HVs/ Africa : Thanks to the rains which fell in sufficient amount, though 
sometimes rather late, '.the condition of pasture [was generally satisfactory, save in 
Guinea, where small stock continued to suffer, and in Senegal, where disease has 
appeared in the Casamanie district. 

Algeria : The livestock situation is good, especially as regards sheep. Autumn 
lambing took place under excellent conditions. According to a private source repro¬ 
ducing the official statistics, numbers show a decided increase compand with last 
year, indicating the beginning of a recovery in Algerian livestock. 


1932 1931 1930 

Cattle. 893,188 872,238 9^,695 

Sheep.5,269,038 4,670,000 7,168,050 


The market has been fairly active during the last few months and quotations, 
wdiich decreased by one-half compared with those of two years ago, have risen by 
10 % to 25 %. 

Union of South Africa : Except along tile southern and eastern coastal belt of 
tlie Union and in the eastern Cape Province, the rainfall in November was irregular 
and generally insufficient to break the prolonged drought in many parts of the Union. 
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In the Cape northwest the critical conditions were practically unrelieved; veld was 
bare and water for stock a serious problem ; the lamb crop was a failure and heavy 
losses of stock have been suffered. Similar critical conditions prevailed in Griqualand 
West and Bechuanaland. Very much more rain was required in the northern provinces 
and in the highveld of Natal before the drought could be considered broken. Con¬ 
ditions in the northern Transvaal were particularly serious ; dams were empty, springs 
were failing and many losses of cattle had been suffered. The rains that have fallen 
have been accompanied by destructive hailstorms that have resulted in deaths of 
livestock. 

New Zealand : Butter production in the fist three months of 1932-33 (August- 
October) showed an increase of 19 8 % over that in the corresponding period of 1931-32. 
Kvery year since 1925 has seen a stimulation of butter production for the fist three 
months of the season. 

As regards cheese greater fluctuations are shown from year to year in the fist 
quarter’s figures. For the current season the figure is well in excess of that in the 
fist quarter of 1931-32, being 13 5 % greater. 

The total output of butterfat products for the quarter exceeded that for the 
corresponding period of last season by 17.6 %. 
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TRADE 




November 


Four months (August i-November 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


Imports 


1932 

1931 

193 a 

*93* 

1932 

1931 

1932 

*93* 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

412 

739 

Whea 

0 

t. — Th 

0 

ousand cc 

866 

ntals (1 c 

2.621 

ental = 1 

0 

00 lb.) 

0 

5,688 

0 

Hungary. 

86 

2,015 

0 

0 

1,407 

5,346 

0 

0 

7,912 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

15 

35 

79 

46 

60 

196 

212 

119 

1,598 

346 

Rumania. 

0 

3,411 

0 

2 

24 

18,096 

4 

2 

21,202 

7 

U. S. S. R. 

2,826 

3,607 

0 

0 

8,393 

34,930 

1,382 

0 

39.423 

1315 

Yugoslavia .... 

73 

1,056 

0 

0 

311 

5,611 

0 

0 

8,796 

0 

Canada . 

16,383 

16,471 

4 

4 

67,596 

43,575 

24 

35 

109,685 

75 

United Slates . . . 

2,482 

5,712 

825 

626 

8,248 

23,219 

7,048 

3,214 

52,805 

7,361 

Argentina. 

2,275 

3,494 

— 

— 

8,309 

14,077 

— 


81.435 

— 

Chile. 





0 4 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 90 

1 ) 0 

9 

0 

Turkey . 

22 

97 

0 

0 

37 

201 

0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria. 





2 ) 2,011 

2 ) 756 

2 ) 90 

2 ) 300 

4,837 

1,462 

Tunis. 





1 ) 1,684 

1 ) 1,250 

1 ) 79 

x) 104 

5.337 

40! 

Australia. 

3,355 

2,454 

0 

0 

10,785 

12,110 

0 

0 

73,793 

0 

Importing Countries- 
Germany. 

1,790 

1,592 

1,504 

1,479 

8,386 

5,148 

7.110 

5.463 

7,313 

21,006 

Austria. 

0 

0 

536 

860 

0 

0 

1.691 

2.127 

0 

6.418 

Belgium. 

271 

375 

1,750 

2617 

818 

1,841 

8,199 

11.777 

3,587 

31,478 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

419 

1,431 

13 

9 

2,643 

4,531 

9 

8,719 

Spain. 

0 

0 

212 

33 

0 

0 

3,433 

33 

0 

3,049 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

121 

0 

256 

Irish Free Stale . . 

4 

0 

511 

269 

4 

0 

2,383 

2,520 

13 

6,369 

Finland. 

0 

0 

123 

119 

0 

0 

377 

174 

0 

428 

France . 

7 

0 

1,865 

3,243 

24 

4 

11,967 

17,727 

9 

53,123 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ircl. 

35 

31 

9,403 

12,626 

134 

161 

40,850 

60.248 

1,206 

137,664 

Greece. 

0 

0 

1,049 

1,127 

0 

0 

4.028 

4.828 

0 

14,116 

Italy. 

0 

0 

913 

842 

13 

18 

2,908 

2.542 

18 

22367 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

46 

2 

0 

15 

216 

0 

573 

Norway .... 

0 

0 

280 

538 

0 

0 

979 

1,184 

0 

3,294 

Netherlands .... 

161 

2 

1.257 

1 493 

395 

26 

5,503 

6,356 

110 

17,919 

Portugal. 

_ 

_ 

49 

20 


— 

212 

406 

— 

1,393 

Sweden. 

2 

0 

139 

531 

9 

0 

1,160 

1,197 

9 

4,054 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

1,316 

1,312 

11 

0 

4 493 

5.170 

18 

12,683 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

11 

1,517 

2 

2 

403 

5,086 

4 

13,199 

India. 

7 

13 

0 

0 

18 

134 

0 

179 

183 

179 

Japan. 

_ 


851 

778 

— 

— 

2,6<>8 

3,351 

— 

17,070 

Syria and Lebanon. 

46 

66 

13 

0 

181 

340 I 

57 

0 

511 

328 

Egypt. 

0 

0 

0 

71 

0 

2 ! 

0 

106 

2 

994 

Union of South Africa 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 119 

1 ) 388 

2 

1,034 

New Zealand. . . . 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 366 

*) 15 

0 

258 

Totals . . . 

30,252 

41,170 

23,109 

31,643 

119,745 

169,675 

105,523 

139,519 

426,447 | 

389,349 

Fxportmg Countries; 
Bulgaria. 

2 

101 I 

Rye. 

0 

— Thou 

0 

ismd ccnl 

46 

:.ils (1 cei 

752 

ltdl ass IOO lb.). 

0 1 01 

990 

0 

Hungary. 

79 

225 

0 

0 

375 

573 

0 

0 

1.486 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

Poland. 

864 

134 

40 

22 

2 641 

877 

79 

51 

2.513 

123 

Rumania .... 

0 

309 

0 

0 

9 

1.257 

0 

0 

1,676 

0 

U. S. S. R . 

624 

4,863 

— 

— 

2,560 

13,316 

— 


23,642 

— 

Canada]. 

282 

417 

0 

0 

1,415 

807 

0 

0 

5,066 

0 

United States . . . 

0 

9 

— 

— 

15 

24 

— 


622 

— 

Ajgentina. 

Turkey. 

22 

106 

— 

— 

14' 

348 

— 

— 

4,769 

— 

31 

46 

0 

0 

146 

212 

0 

0 

690 

0 

Algeria . 




2 ) 9 

2 ) 4 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

31 

0 

Importing Countries- 
Germany. 

280 

362 

586 

569 

1,435 

1,400 

3,142 

1 351 

2.046 

12,103 

Austria. 

0 

0 

H i 

251 

0 

0 

106 

520 

0 

1,728 

Belgium. 

20 

51 

227 

185 

132 

196 

851 

1,008 

639 

2,709 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

534 

494 

0 

0 

2,674 

2,167 

0 

4,731 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

o 

0 

0 

7 

0 

13 

Finland. 

0 

0 

2 

75 

0 

0 

657 

273 

0 

1.202 

France . 

0 

0 

29 

231 

0 

0 

220 

624 

0 

1,737 

Italy. 

0 

0 

26 

15 

0 

0 

106 

44 

0 

157 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

46 

0 

99 

Norway. 

0 

0 

408 

478 

0 

0 

1,193 

1,376 

— 

3.415 

Netherlands .... 

13 

11 

245 

134 

31 

148 

1.482 

1,684 

331 

4,200 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

11 

170 

0 

0 

240 

386 

26 

1,345 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

51 

9 

0 

0 

130 

40 

0 

108 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

26 

0 

2 

911 

31 

2 

86 

2,709 

7 

5,124 

Totals . . . 

2,243 

6,634 

2,172 

3,551 

8,988 

19,916 

10,966 

12,288 

44,543 

38,796 


x) a) Sm note* put 64. 





































COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

permany. 

Belgium. 

Bulgaria 

Spain. 

France . 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

Yugoslavia . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Argentina. 

Chile. 

India. 

Turkey. 

Japan. 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Austria. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free Stale . . 

.Finland. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Norway . 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
Indo-Clmia .... 
Syria and Lebanon. 

Egypt . 

Union of SouthAfrica 
New Zealand. . . . 
Totals . . . 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria 

Spain. 

Hungary. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
„U, S. S. 11. . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Argentina. 

Chile. 

India. 

Syria and Lebanon. 

Turkey. 

Egypt. 

Tunis. 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

France. 

Gr. Brit, andN. Irel. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Latvia.. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . 
Switzerland . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Algeria. 

Trial* . . 


November 

Four months (August i-November 30) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 3*) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

193 * | 1931 

193 * | 1931 

* 93 * | i 93 i 

* 93 * | * 93 * 

193 ** 3 * 

1931*8* 


Wheat Hour. — Thousand centals (i cental ** ioo lb.). 


115 

13 

2 

11 

218 


20 


20 


60 

64 

7 

7 

7 

9 

20 


26 


35 


31 

73 

4 

62 

0 

0 

40 


265 


0 


0 

752 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 


9 


0 


0 

18 

406 

432 

53 

13 

1,219 


2,438 


183 


104 

4.533 

86 

454 

0 

0 

425 


1,010 


0 


0 

2,130 

280 

220 

22 

29 

1,592 


688 


73 


97 

2,218 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

7 


9 


0 


0 

26 

31 

117 

0 

0 

90 


282 


0 


2 

511 

2 

163 

0 

0 

13 


553 


0 


0 

855 

9 

15 

0 

0 

26 


26 


0 


0 

104 

1,131 

935 

2 

2 

3,569 


4,142 


7 


15 

10,551 

948 

1.682 

0 

0 

3,225 


5,864 


0 


0 

15,091 

130 

128 

— 

— 

320 


606 


— 


— 

1,545 




... U) 

4 

x) 

7 

x) 

0 

1 ) 

0 

29 

‘”33 

84 

0 

0 ! 

157 


320 


0 


0 

836 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


0 


0 


4 

11 

584 

123 

2 

11 

1.768 


800 


7 


51 

3,470 




2 ) 

99 

*) 

20 

2 ) 

7 

2 ) 

7 

157 




1 ) 

44 

I) 

44 

X) 

2 

x) 

2 

146 

800 

’i!oo5 

0 

0 

3.682 


5,437 


0 


0 

13,995 

0 

0 

24 

170 

0 


4 


220 


348 

7 

2 

0 

82 

157 1 

7 


4 


26 2 


540 

13 

0 

4 

0 

2 

0 


9 


0 


II 

II 

0 

2 

187 

320 

0 


11 


875 


1,351 

26 

0 

0 

126 

273 

0 


0 


461 


880 

0 

414 

496 

739 

1,093 

1,693 


1,784 


2718 


4.224 

5,628 

0 

0 

4 

II 

0 


0 


II 


35 

0 

0 

0 

115 

198 

2 


2 


357 


575 

11 

2 

7 

71 

75 

13 


33 


282 


337 

71 

_ 

— 

62 

9 

— 


— 


121 


77 

— 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 


0 


4 


15 

0 

0 

0 

4 

77 

2 


4 


128 


390 

9 


— 

51 

33 



— 


148 


139 

— 

— 



.. 

— 


— 

X) 

234 

X) 

306 

— 

— 

— 

”*29 

33 

— 1 


— 


123 


141 

—■ 

4 

11 

35 

18 

20 


55 


148 


99 

93 

0 

0 

13 

463 

0 


0 


117 


1,177 

0 


. •. 


... 1 ) 

0 

*) 

0 

X) 

2 

X) 

7 

2 




1 ) 

0 

X) 

0 

X) 

64 

I) 

55 

4 

4,990 

5,966 

i,*630 

3,011 

18,257 


24,472 


6,609 


11,080 

62,990 


Barley. 


Thousand centals (i cental ** ioo lb.). 


331 

4 

42 

0 

1,795 
11,195 
611 
13,003 
2.590 
1,224 
317 
40 i) 
2 
258 
1,142 
0 

no i) 

99 




















































59' 


s 


COUNTRIES 

November j 

Tour months (August i-November 30 ) || 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 31 ) 



Exports J 

Imports || 

Exports 

Imports 

wM 


193 a 

i93i | 

193* | 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1931-32 

1931-32 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals (i cental = 100 lb). 



Exporting Countries: 











Irtsb Free Slate . . 

4 

9 

4 

9 

13 

37 

9 

132 

73 

220 

Hungary. 

9 

0 

0 

0 

II 

2 

0 

0 

7 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

18 

11 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania. 

57 

15 

0 

0 

615 

192 

0 

0 

295 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

514 

57 

0 

0 

1,232 

157 

0 

53 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

520 

463 

64 

212 

1,876 

1,325 

370 

514 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

86 

205 

0 

2 

712 

593 

0 

2 

891 

22 

Argentina. 

692 

664 



2,489 

3,338 

— 

— 

16,250 

— 

Chile. 





l ) 68 

*) 44 

*) 0 

l ) 0 

223 

0 

Algeria. 




* . * 

a ) 22 

1 9 

*1 11 

’) 190 

273 

384 

Tunis. 





l ) 68 

l ) 106 

■) 0 

') 0 

212 

0 

Australia. 

7 

2 

0 

0 

68 

18 

0 

0 

108 

2 

Importing Countries 











Germany. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

2 

26 

163 

9 

223 

Austria. 

0 

0 

121 

161 

0 

0 

364 

459 

0 

1.462 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

20 

46 

4 

0 

121 

432 

37 

1301 

Denmark ... 

II 

II 

0 

24 

31 

29 

37 

220 

66 

474 

Estonia ... 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Finland. 

0 

4 

2 

0 

2 

7 

11 

40 

20 

55 

France .... 

0 

0 

119 

90 

2 

2 

666 

448 

7 

3,214 

Gr. Brit, and N Irel 

2 

4 

540 

425 

7 

24 

2,147 

3,159 

203 

8,494 

Italy. 

0 

0 

179 

276 

0 

0 

957 

959 

0 

4,074 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

II 

86 

2 

273 

Netherlands .... 

0 

7 

194 

157 

2 

18 

730 

690 

44 

2,390 

Sweden . 

4 

2 

18 

159 

15 

2 

209 

562 

181 

1,157 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

511 

522 

0 

0 

1.336 

1,532 

2 

5,033 

Totals . . . 

1,910 

1,447 

1,779 

2,107 

7,255 

5,916 

7,005 

9,655 

24,499 

29,706 




Maize. — Thousand centals (r cental = 100 lb ). 









Twelve months 


1 Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries 





(November 1 -October 31 ) 

19^1 32 1930 31 1931 32 1930 31 

(No* 1 Oct 31 ) 

Bulgaria .... 

699 

46 

0 

0 

2,890 

3,477 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Rumania. 

5,635 

3,607 

0 

0 

34,421 

18,638 

2 

2 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,087 

141 

0 

13 

1,825 

6,420 

26 

24 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

1,259 

247 

13 

24 

3,084 

1,314 

220 

520 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

10,604 

22,002 

— 

— 

175,533 

198,743 

— 

— 

- 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

2 

18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Java and Madura . 

18 

44 

— 

— 

2,467 

2.407 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Judo-China. 

620 

364 

— 

— 

3,459 

1,584 

— 

— 

— 

- 

Syria and Lebanon . 

2 

2 

11 

0 

7 

159 

37 

49 

— 

— 

Turkey . 

7 

4 

0 

0 

373 

212 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

9 

0 

4 

4 

15 

4 

46 

298 


— 

Union of South Africa 


... 



4,991 

3,298 

0 

0 

— 


Importing Countries 











Germany. 

0 

0 

880 

780 

0 

0 

17,007 

10,007 

— 

— 

Austria. 

0 

0 

957 

597 

0 

2 

7,621 

6,270 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

62 

40 

1,766 

1,623 

1,385 

955 

18,691 

17,075 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

1,085 

1,347 

0 

0 

21,233 

13,539 


— 

Spain ....... 

0 

0 

126 

278 

0 

0 

6,931 

3,666 

— 

— 

Irish Fr*»e State . . 

o 

0 

366 

1,080 

0 

26 

13,658 

12,044 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

51 

71 

0 

0 

582 

355 

— 

— 

Fiance. 

0 

2 

1,009 

1,920 

26 

40 

25,869 

23,755 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

168 

205 

3,869 

7,535 

3,208 

2,407 

64.058 

53.281 

— 


Greece. . 

0 

0 

II 

31 

0 

0 

3,382 

373 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

161 

24 

0 

31 

93 

240 

939 

2,337 

— 

— 

Italy. 

0 

0 

117 

897 

7 

7 

15,737 

17,447 

— 

— 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

161 

721 

0 

0 

4,092 

3,977 

- 

— 

Netherlands .... 

7 

7 

3,146 

3,788 

223 

273 

36,928 

32,441 

— 

— 

Poland. 

0 

0 

7 

13 

0 

0 

126 

496 

— 

— 

Portugal. 



172 

106 

— 

— 

1,407 

1,605 


— 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

238 

584 

0 

0 

6,083 

7,311 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

150 

492 

2 

2 

3,717 

3,611 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

46 

1,464 

0 

2 

9,958 

13,115 

— 

— 

Canada ...... 

13 

0 

1,490 

1,105 

13 

9 

3,891 

4,760 

1 — 

— 

Japan . 



0 

154 

— 

— 

1,695 

1,689 

I — 

— 

Tunis. 


... 

... 

... 

0 

9 

324 

298 



Totals . . . 

20,351 

26,735 

16,575 

24,658 

234,024 

241,246 

264,260 

230,345 

1 — 



j) *) See note* page 64. 
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S 


COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain. 

Italy. 

United States . . 

Brazil.. 

India. 

Indo-China. 

Siam. 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . . 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Portugal . . . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Union of SouthAfnca 

Australia. 

New Zealand. . . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries 

Estonia. 

Lithuania. 

Argentina. 

India. 

Tunis. 

Importing Countries' 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spam. 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr Brit, and N Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary .... 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . . 

Poland. 

Sweden. 

Czechoslovakia. . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

...... 

United States . . . 
Japan ...... 

Austialia. 

Tofcls . . 


| Novembi r 

Eleven months (January 1 -November 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(January x-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

i Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 

1931 

193 a 

| i93i 

| 1932 

1931 

193 a 

| i93i 

*93*" 

*93i 



Rice 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



75 

104 

0 

0 

807 

710 

0 

0 

833 

0 

483 

309 

11 

2 

3,036 

2,915 

55 

51 

3,325 

53 

176 

384 

24 

15 

2.374 

2,575 

170 

291 

2,771 

328 



— 

— 

1 ) 604 

1 ) 1,830 

— 


1,993 

— 

2,317 

3,122 

82 

93 

45.396 

44,888 

584 

567 

48,442 

589 

2,066 

972 

— 

— 

24,370 

18.724 

— 

— 

20,715 

— 

3,069 

2,0M 


— 

31,491 

22,461 

— 

— 

25,029 

— 

302 

42 

0 

62 

571 

644 

710 

747 

686 

833 

93 

139 

807 

525 

996 

1,279 

7,970 

8,164 

1,373 

8,962 

0 

0 

42 

130 

0 

0 

496 

626 

0 

756 

9 

24 

106 

64 

194 

174 

1,091 

1.243 

190 

1,349 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

112 

139 

0 

157 



0 

2 

— 

— 

15 

33 

— 

33 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

0 

44 

49 

0 

53 

106 

88 

842 

472 

767 

882 

7,606 

6,142 

937 

6,792 

9 

31 

209 

267 

157 

254 

2,535 

2,480 

271 

2,690 

_ 

_ 

62 

46 

_ 

— 

476 

492 

— 

540 

0 

0 

84 

49 

0 

2 

430 

450 

2 

481 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

18 

73 

0 

82 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

18 

20 

0 

22 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

66 

115 

0 

117 

130 

190 

66 

293 

1,715 

2,348 

2,674 

4.896 

2,480 

4,963 

24 

126 

0 

7 

300 

540 

1,027 

1,691 

606 

1,726 



57 

46 

_ 

— 

794 

562 

— 

613 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

_ 

— 

90 

123 

— 

123 

0 

0 

66 

64 

0 

0 

384 

406 

0 

454 

0 

0 

101 

115 

0 

0 

970 

994 

0 

1,127 

0 

0 

62 

60 

2 

2 

448 

452 

4 

511 

0 

0 

42 

60 

9 

0 

573 

672 

0 

710 






_ 

1 ) 170 

1 ) 463 

— 

492 

0 

0 

622 

741 

4 

18 

9,431 

9.363 

18 

10,196 





1 ) 46 

1 ) 229 

1 ) 2,509 

1 ) 5,007 

232 

6,323 

20 

51 

243 

209 

670 

4.167 

2,789 

2,524 

4,195 

2.773 

0 

0 

57 

29 

0 

0 

337 

291 

0 

322 

0 

0 

11 

13 

0 

0 

82 

174 

0 

183 





2 ) 9 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 146 

2 ) 101 

2 

179 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

U 33 

1 ) 26 

0 

31 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 719 

1 ) 899 

0 

1,025 

4 

9 

7 

0 

82 

141 

49 

26 

161 

29 





0 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 55 

1 ) 62 

0 

73 

8,883 

7,621 

3,626 

3,396 

113,602 

104,785 

45,676 

50,414 

114,265 

55,690 



Linseed. — Th 

oil.sand centals (1 cental - 100 lb.). 



0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

4 

0 

26 

75 

0 

0 

152 

220 

0 

0 

247 

0 

4,420 

' 2,445 



41,401 

38.740 

— 

— 

41,670 

— 

126 

216 

0 

0 

1,554 

2,282 

0 

0 

2,520 

0 





n 22 

1 ) 4 

1 ) 0 

t) 0 

4 

0 

2 

2 

791 

580 

15 

13 

8,971 

6.960 

13 

7,507 

7 

55 

313 

196 

134 

183 

3,239 

3,470 

205 

3,702 



51 

15 

_ 


452 

388 

— 

417 

_ 

_ 

60 

26 

_ 

— 

487 

395 

— 

465 

0 

0 

7 

II 

0 

0 

57 

62 

0 

68 

0 

2 

128 

448 

7 

15 

4,458 

5 390 

18 

5,875 

0 

0 

494 

701 

4 

4 

7,853 

7.090 

4 

7,599 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

77 

90 

0 

95 

0 

7 

18 

0 

9 

42 

18 

2 

42 

2 

0 

0 

134 

101 

0 

0 

1,310 

1,252 

0 

1,351 

9 

26 

20 

9 

35 

88 

68 

86 

106 

90 

0 

0 

26 

22 

0 

0 

364 

256 

0 

289 

0 

2 

805 

531 

75 

49 

9,222 

8,713 

49 

9,253 

0 

0 

95 

0 

2 

7 

245 

271 

7 

273 



31 

40 

_ 

— 

950 

985 

— 

1,056 

0 

0 

71 

44 

2 

4 

675 

534 

7 

582 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

99 

126 

0 

126 

0 

0 

0 

104 

205 

483 

256 

194 

584 

194 

_ 

_ 

216 

690 

— 

— 

3,922 

7,998 

— 

8,109 

— 

_ 

9 

18 

— 

_ 

126 

168 

— 

185 

0 

0 

22 

22 

0 

0 

439 

289 

0 

291 

4,590 

2,830 

3,304 

3,574 

43,619 

42,138 

43,288 

44,719 

45,480 

47,529 


t) 2 ) See notes page 64. 
















































s 




COUNTRIES 

November 

Eleven months (January z-November 30 ) 

Twelve 
(J anuary z 

MONTHS - 

‘Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 


Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

193 * 

1931 



193 * 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1931 

*93* 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 




Austria. 

317 

271 

2 

2 

1,307 

2,652 

800 

1,561 

2.862 

1,565 

Denmark. 

24,169 

27.827 

42 

37 

319,826 

348,281 

937 

1,473 

378,429 

1,596 

Estonia . 

1.431 

2,163 

0 

0 

26,581 

30,565 

0 

0 

31,844 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

1,931 

2,432 

13 

11 

36,079 

41,817 

2,630 

3,269 

42,307 

3,325 

Finland. 

1,812 

2,024 

0 

0 

29,987 

35,552 

0 

0 

38,367 

0 

Hungary. 

516 

710 

0 

0 

4,123 

3,587 

0 

117 

4,065 

117 

Latvia. 

2,231 

3,027 

0 

0 

39,092 

39,463 

0 

24 

41,313 

24 

Lithuania. 

1,376 

802 

0 

0 

21,246 

18,625 

0 

0 

19,191 

0 

Norway. 

37 

66 

2 

35 

2,156 

1,515 

88 

337 

1,629 

379 

Netherlands .... 

5,503 

3,644 

247 

1,46? 

37,748 

68,586 

9,158 

6,942 

72,660 

8.887 

Poland. 

26 

1,479 

0 

0 

2,705 

2b,930 

860 

31 

27,470 

3! 

Sweden. 

1,810 

2,531 

2 

2 

27,300 

40,649 

26 

33 

43,162 

40 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

2 ) 51,289 

2 ) 49,939 

— 

— 

68,024 

— 

Argentina. 

6.347 

7,679 

— 

- 

50.045 

43,422 

— 

— 

51,167 

— 

India. 

29 

42 

42 

33 

234 

320 

395 

315 

366 

344 

Syria and Lebanon . 

66 

115 

95 

33 

293 

1,724 

1,731 

302 

1.817 

344 

Australia. 

32,234 

23,964 

0 

0 

198,485 

184,397 

0 

0 

208,924 

0 

New Zealand . . . 

32,688 

26,354 

— 

— 

211,400 

189,651 

— 

— 

220,814 

— 

Importing Countries: 











German v. 

0 

4 

13,775 

19.174 

476 

265 

140.900 

200,568 

269 

220,950 

Belgium. 

24 

104 

3,810 

3.929 

1,817 

2,670 

43,076 

37,00) 

2,756 

41,562 

Spain. 

2 

9 

4 

40 

42 

86 

35 

82 

88 

12! 

Prince. 

600 

1,160 

3,135 

615 

7.264 

10,121 

21,045 

40.750 

11,036 

40.819 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ircl 

1.559 

3,003 

75.586 

66,831 

33,920 

31,577 

851,774 

816,180 

40,228 

903,967 

Greece. 



134 

238 

— 

— 

1,133 

1,830 

— 

2,059 

Italv . 

29 

33 

86 

379 

794 

1,250 

3,583 

5,421 

1,268 

6,188 

Switzerland .... 

0 

2 

236 

1,973 

4 

15 

7,167 

20,754 

20 

23,358 

Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

141 

49 

273 

26 

6 22 

2,659 

3.953 

661 

4,107 

Canada . 

119 

675 

4 

2 

3,426 

10,395 

201 

2.820 

10.681 

2.822 

United Stutes . . . 

90 

93 

66 

134 

1.468 

1,878 

913 

1,676 

2,008 

1,881 

Ceylon. 


_ 

49 

93 

—- 

— 

527 

578 

— 

642 

Java and Madura . 

_ 

— 



— 

— 

r) 7,485 

x) 7.132 

— 

8,514 

Japan. 

_ 

_ . 

2 

29 

— 

— 

117 

207 

— 

231 

Algeria. 





2 ) 29 

2 ) 46 

2 ) 2,577 

2 ) 3,117 

73 

4.389 

Egypt. 

4 

9 

82 

101 

! 364 

44 

765 

1.918 

77 

2,041 

Tunis. 





2 

*) 7 

1 ) 963 

r) 721 

9 

930 

Totals . . . 

114,950 

110,363 

97,463 

95,426 

I 1,109,528 

1,186,653 

1,101,545 

1,159,122 

1,323,585 

1,281,233 

Exporting Countries 




Cheese. — (Thousand 

lb). 




Bulgaria. 

452 i 

395 | 

0 

0 

2,099 

2,853 

2 

4 

3,133 

1 4 

Denmatk .... 

1,4b4 1 

628 

7 

51 

13,261 

8.669 

115 

562 

9.383 

604 

Piulaud . ... 

481 

412 

4 

0 

6,885 

5,426 

20 

22 

5,776 

33 

Italy. 

5,512 

8,098 

675 

657 

60,544 

81,986 

8,104 

9,606 

89.201 

! 10,132 

I ithuania. 

179 

258 

0 

0 

1,640 

2,341 

4 

II 

2,546 

11 

Norway. 

381 

406 

37 

44 

3,433 

2,599 

216 

514 

2,840 

562 

Netherlands 

12,048 

15,937 

99 

126 

158,806 

178,180 

979 

1,217 

190.460 

1,345 

Poland. 

29 

313 

57 1 

55 

739 

2,778 

540 

714 

2,884 

761 

Switzerland . . . 

3,383 

3,534 

351 ' 

990 

40,406 

51.983 

4,361 

7,322 

54,307 

8.470 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

518 

2,000 

209 

273 

5.750 

9,670 

2,877 

3,532 

10,981 

3,779 

Yugoslavia .... 

496 

494 

9 

20 

2.518 

3,9b2 

139 

227 

4,198 

243 

Canada . 

12,095 

11,021 

223 

154 

82.528 

80,894 

1,091 

1,288 

84,790 

1,446 

Australia . 

1,700 

55o 

18 

0 

6,936 

5,818 

46 

22 

7,405 

24 

New Zealand. . . . 

20,673 

20.990 

0 

0 

160,111 

159,950 

2 

4 

181,703 

4 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

448 

807 

7,542 

10,144 

3,664 

6,797 

101.836 

112,053 

7,372 

120,404 

Austria . 

474 

44! 

249 

333 

3,616 

5,853 

3,455 

5,42! 

6,232 

5,781 

Bel givun . 

40 

62 

1,91! 

4,169 

520 

75b 

41,963 

46,183 

814 

49,600 

Spain . 

15 

9 

324 

293 

225 

229 

2,178 

3,426 

236 

3,867 

Irish Free State . . 

4 

26 

2 

159 

37 

154 

1,889 

2,421 

194 

2,687 

France . 

2,857 

3,197 

5,307 

7,445 

26,211 

30,314 

47,472 

77,114 

33,239 

82.810 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ircl. 

478 

564 

27,930 

28,625 

6,550 

6,658 

305,445 

294,448 

7,346 

323,091 

Greece.* . 

117 

7 

240 

456 

496 

165 

1,618 

3,435 

190 

3,960 

Hungary . 

2 

7 

0 

4 

33 

104 

11 

194 

i 110 

203 

Portugal . 



64 

68 

— 

— 

500 

70 i 

— 

842 

Sweden . 



148 

181 

— 

— 

935 

1,510 

— 

1,691 

United States . . . 

104 

148 

1 6,609 

6,058 

1,360 

1.653 

50,786 

56,798 

1,863 

61,992 

India . 

o 

2 

126 

71 

2 

4 

853 

780 

7 

886 

Java and Madura . 





— 

— 

1 ) 1,380 

z) 1,362 

— 

1,658 

Syria and Lebanon . 

20 

7 

*'*141 

79 

68 

86 

1,043 

661 

86 

708 

Algeria . 





2 ) 110 

2 ) 130 

2) 8,016 

2 ) 5,761 

172 

11,182 

Egypt . 

* 29 

4 

’‘ 650 

699 

23! 

57 

4,769 

4,614 

73 

7,304 

Tunis . 





1 ) 9 

*) 24 

lx) 1,726 

1 ) 1,530 

24 

2,033 

Totals . . . 

64,199 

70,323 

52,*932 

61,154 

588)788 

650,093 

| 594,374 

643,457 

707,565 

min 


0 2 ) See notes pege 64. 


























































COUNTRIES 


JEx porting Countries: 
United States . . . 

Argentina. 

Brazil. 

India. 

Egypt. 

Importing Countries 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada . 

Japan. 

Algeria. 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries. 
Irish Free State . . 
Hungary. 


Argentina 

Chile . . 

India . . 

Syria ami 
Algeria . 

Egypt . 

Un. of S. Africa. 
Australia , . . 
New Zealand. . 


| a) 
’ l b) 


U-banon. 


( a) 

l b) 

[ 

\ b) 
I a) 
l b) 

Importing Countries- 
Germany 
Austria . 

Belgium . 

Denmaik 
Spain . 


Finland . . . 
France . . 

Gr. Brit and N 
Greece. . 


Italy . . . 
Norway . . 
Netherlands 

Poland . . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 
Czechoslovakia 
Jugoslavia 
Canada . . 
.United States 
'♦Japan . 
Tunis. . 

‘ Totals 


l a) 
X b) 

(a) 

l b) 


f a) 
\b> 

/«> 

\b) 


November 

Four months (August 1 -November 30 ) 

II Twelve months 

II (August x-July 3*) 

|| Exports 

| Imports 

|| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 

| 1931 

1932 

1931 

| 1932 

| I93t 

193 * 

| *931 

193**3* 

1931 * 3 * 



Cotton, — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



5,412 

5,701 

44 

31 

17,333 

15,300 

137 

106 

46,787 

620 

26 

37 

— 

— 

273 

243 

— 

— 

586 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 110 

— 

— 

183 

— 

487 

545 

22 

49 

1,956 

2,515 

141 

243 

7.088 

2,249 

697 

908 

0 

0 

1.821 

2.487 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

99 

112 

992 

785 

505 

624 

2,813 

2,090 

1,640 

8,327 

0 

0 

35 

57 

0 

0 

137 

165 

0 

551 

22 

29 

234 

123 

84 

139 

608 

503 

348 

1,349 

— 

— 

7 

15 

_ 

— 

35 

35 

— 

139 

2 

0 

231 

198 

7 

4 

7|9 

503 

24 

2,337 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

18 

22 

0 

75 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

62 

55 

0 

159 

26 

68 

672 

291 

112 

225 

2,147 

869 

494 

4,264 

53 

24 

1.446 

1.700 

157 

112 

3,900 

3,336 

485 

12,452 

0 

0 

18 

22 

0 

0 

46 

71 

0 

192 

0 

0 

49 

33 

0 

0 

130 

90 

0 

333 

0 

0 

324 

298 

0 

0 

1.087 

977, 

0 

4,039 

0 

0 

7 

II 

0 

0 

20 

29 

0 

51 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

* 0 

22 

11 

0 

44 

0 

2 

77 

97 

2 

4 

209 

317 

7 

860 

2 

2 

97 

95 

9 

9 

432 

395 

22 

1,074 

— 

— 

42 

42 

— 

— 

132 

115 

— 

434 

— 

— 

82 

79 

— 

— 

179 

198 

— 

564 

0 

0 

73 

60 

0 

4 

183 

148 

4 

505 

11 

13 

141 

201 

46 

51 

582 

672 

137 

2.002 

0 

0 

II 

15 

0 

0 

53 

64 

0 

201 

— 

— 

154 

157 

— 

— 

340 

333 

— 

974 

62 

64 

935 

0 

152 

295 

3,289 

2,553 

1,041 

16,486 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

4 

7 

6.899 

7,505 

5,730 

4,388 

22,459 

22,122 

17,421 

13,900 

66,350 

60,288 




Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 








1 



1 

Twelve months 





Tiikd; months (September t-November 30 ) 

(Sept. I-August 31 ) 

1,347 

1,585 

35 

51 

4,195 

3,977 

231 

216 

9,949 

948 

300 

300 

134 

132 

851 

1,098 

313 

439 

2,344 

1,270 

26,542 

18,268 

— 

— 

55,001 

33,709 

— 


249.304 

— 

1,177 

560 

— 

— 

3,411 

2,350 

— 

— 

8,098 

— 

... 


— 

— 

1 ) 626 

1 ) 254 

— 

— 

24.441 

— 

5.428 

*3,686 

564 

278 

12,432 

9.365 

1,700 

1,047 

35.402 

5,020 

170 

836 

29 

20 

1,274 

1,647 

829 

328 

3,935 

985 





2 ) 551 

-*) 622 

2 ) 229 

2 ) 93 

6,856 

1,252 

’ ’ 302 

j ”240 

0 

0 

1.089 

549 

4 

0 

1,413 

4 





1 ) 38,938 

1 ) 11,603 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

298,044 

0 





1 ) 968 

1 ) 472 

r) no 

1 ) 430 

5.2% 

1,261 

129,174 

! 115,798 

22 

11 

289,457 

260,%9 

93 

40 

762,756 

2,004 

6,601 

7,910 

0 

0 

19,456 

18,607 

0 

0 

58,535 

15 

1,565 

1,825 

0 

2 

4.921 

3,408 

0 

2 

177,836 

2 

2,844 

2,271 

0 

2 

12,796 

7,460 

9 

2 

43,314 

13 

117 

862 

26,048 

7,059 

988 

4,411 

44,236 

22.604 

9,780 

241,740 

811 

979 

3,073 

2,806 

2,363 

3,585 

8,697 

7,106 

9,681 

31,656 

4 

4 

1,486 

950 

18 

29 

3,706 

1,933 

82 

11,532 

4.883 

1,160 

14.094 

7,214 

12,736 

4,160 

28,907 

15,761 

18,715 

116,938 

1,356 

2,538 

351 

470 

5,007 

6,550 

1,124 

1,021 

22.465 

3,036 

11 

7 

536 

520 

68 

29 

1,605 

1,133 

157 

4,409 

414 

337 

926 

104 

774 

646 

4.422 

628 

2.566 

10,483 

n 

2 

381 

260 

26 

4 

Mil 

608 

86 

2,762 

3,565 

6,718 

42,060 

19,063 

8,843 

15,589 

82,938 

42,768 

45,442 

393,099 

33.462 

13,170 

66,617 

51,297 

77,925 

46,714 

138.903 

108,834 

315.628 

888,010 

161 

2 

256 

137 

243 

55 

498 

540 

300 

2,094 

18 

97 

4,184 

6,429 

82 

315 

15,419 

15,578 

1,232 

145,076 

209 

168 

1,420 

1,702 

1,124 

683 

4,189 

4,114 

1,620 

14,290 

88 

71 

146 

229 

183 

187 

580 

582 

756 

2.355 

196 

271 

725 

247 

776 

606 

1,552 

1,215 

1,933 

7,229 

77 

77 

602 

496 

298 

143 

2.355 

1,870 

739 

8,148 

176 

238 

1,647 

1,052 

384 

754 

6,069 

3,691 

1,687 

27.084 

— 

— 

1,755 

893 

— 

— 

4,107 

3,530 


17,745 

22 

44 

_ 1,288 

331 

73 

249 

4,244 

2,917 

397 

20,150 

201 

313 

2,639 

2,377 

373 

855 

8,089 

8,058 

1,892 

32.038 

44 

33 

163 

165 

86 

49 

602 

741 

152 

2,937 

231 

1,790 

769 

322 

1,470 

2,928 

1,671 

1,131 

5,159 

6,277 

44 

84 

5,456 

6,978 

280 

271 

11,480 

32,117 

3,893 

$2,777 

0 

0 

25.371 

0 

15 

15 

33,334 

15,704 

77 

192,901 

... 



"tiifiH 

1 ) 7 

1 ) 37 

») 134 

1 ) 148 

172 

465 

221,551 

182,244 

202,777 

360,088 

444,954 

413,490 

296,929 

2,132*134 

2,278,009 


a) » Wool, gtoaey; b) — Wool, scoured. — i) 4) See notes page 64. 























































W : 


COUNTRIES 

November 

Fivk months 

(July i-Nov. 30 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

November 

Five months 

(July t-Nov. 30 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly x- 
June 30 ) 

193 a 

*93* 

1932 

| 1 93* 

1931-33 


193 a 

*93* 

1932 

*93* 

*93*-3* 


Coffee 

• — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea* 

— (Thousand lb 

\ 




Exports. 





Exports. 


Exporting Countries: 






ExportmgCountries: 






Brazil. 



1 ) 416,543 

1 ) 687,051 

2,022,263 

Ceylon. 

17,134 

17,311 

95,467 

86,097 

245,982 

India. 

628 

384 

3,389 

2,754 

17,926 

India. 

52,435 

42,499 

238,570 

212.143 

342.946 

Java and Madura . 

6,934 

3.918 

62,589 

23,087 

51,725 

Java and Madura . 

14,420 

15,479 

60,912 

64,946 

163312 







Japan . 

3,014 

1,669 

17,624 

12,769 

24,590 

I mportmg Countries: 






ImportingCountries: 






Germany. 

172 

262 

739 

1054 

1,649 

Belgium. ... 

0 

2 

4 

11 

22 

Belgium. 

26 

1,603 

267 

4,872 

9,643 

Irish Free State . 

4 

18 

11 

97 

258 

France. 

0 

0 

A 

7 

15 

France . 

2 

4 

7 

20 

35 

Netherlands . . . 

1,620 

994 

7,255 

4,958 

15,265 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

8.159 

8,730 

36,326 

40,393 

77387 

Portugal. 

137 

95 

593 

381 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

11 

9 

49 

60 

139 

Switzerland .... 

31 

53 

172 

282 

613 

United States . . 

22 

40 

123 

154 

474 

Canada . 

7 

7 

24 

22 

42 

Syiia and Lebanon 

0 

0 

0 

4 

20 

United States. . . 

1,836 

1,133 

6.045 

6,261 

22,593 

Algeria. 

... 


7 

2 ) 4 

49 

Cevlon. 

0 

2 

2 

7 

II 

Union of S. Africa. 



i) 4 

1 ) 20 

121 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

46 

Australia .... 

73 

31 

306 

313 

549 

Australia. 

0 

2 

11 

29 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



0 31 

1 ) 18 

148 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 


- 

2,143,116 

Totals . . . 

95,274 

85,792 

449,441 

417,049 

856332 

I m porting Countries' 



Imports. 


/ mporlingCounlries: 



Imports 


Germany. 

21,347 

23,887 

110.331 

129,648 

307,608 

Germany .... 

858 

924 

4,317 

4,277 

10,494 

Austria. 

670 

1,642 

6,689 

6.512 

16,998 

Austria. 

73 

134 

439 

498 

1,131 

Belgium.■ 

7,370 

9,793 

47.430 

53,663 

114,762 

Belgium. 

44 

53 

234 

254 

66) 

Bulgaria.j 

71 

134 

194 

481 

1,658 

Denmark .... 

148 

104 

494 

531 

1.380 

Denmark. 

4,160 

5.66fi 

15.801 

26,101 

66,439 

Spam. 

22 

37 

112 

119 

322 

Spam. 

4.079 

4,200 

18,067 

18,512 

53.912 

Estonia. 

9 

11 

33 

57 

172 

Estonia. 

9 

15 

33 

101 

2981 

Irish Free State . 

2,802 

2,965 

10,042 

11,579 

25.122 

Irish Free State . 

44 

46 

154 

181 

522 

Finland. 

9 

60 

73 

148 

249 

Finland. 

2.758 

3,962 

13.900 

16,903 

32,481 

France. 

340 

322 

1,226 

1,299 

3397 

France. 

38,863 

38,182 

166,465 

186,033 

427,513 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Or. Britain and N. 






Ireland . . . 

69.82* 

57,069 

285,255 

259.866 

550364 

Ireland. 

2,685 

2,901 

15,545 

15,474 

37,516 

Greece. 

55 

77 

201 

315 

699 

Greece. 

712 

1,664 

3,697 

6,129 

13,010 

Hungary. 

57 

82 

271 

330 

562 

Hungary. 

478 

476 

2,504 

2,740 

6.041 

Italv . 

29 

37 

86 

126 

333 

Italy. 

7,531 

7,941 

35,393 

38,319 

93,393 

Latvia. 

9 

18 

57 

64 

128 

Latvia. 

24 

26 

90 

168 

375 

Lithuania . . . 

9 

18 

44 

71 

119 

Lithuania .... 

22 

31 

137 

172 

445 

Norway. 

26 

40 

161 

165 

386 

Norway. 

2,983 

3.741 

14,171 

16.667 

38,189 

Netherlands . . . 

2.842 

2,315 

18,810 

12,591 

30,836 

Netherlands . . . 

14,103 

9,138 

46 676 

45,799 

103,379 

Poland. 

351 

384 

1,523 

1,764 

4.317 

Poland. 

1,243 

1,607 

5,98! 

7,264 

17.185 

Portugal . , , , 

37 

51 

146 

276 

646 

Portugal. 

1,202 

946 

3,805 

4.198 

10,657 

Sweden. 

75 

90 

340 

381 

858 

Sweden. 

6,621 

18,909 

37,668 

55,682 

107,586 

Switzerland . . . 

423 

157 

1,003 

758 

1.792 

Switzerland.... 

7,573 

2.696 

17.580 

12,816 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia . , 

342 

176 

765 

1,098 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia . . 

3,988 

1,726 

12,434 

15,477 

32,386 

Yugoslavia . . . 

66 

77 

234 

386 

622 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,213 

1,548 

5,961 

7,848 

17.434 

Canada . 

3,192 

3,217 

12,540 

11,226 

39,031 

Canada .... 

2,784 

2,573 

10,064 

11,067 

31.963 

United States . . 

10,364 

7,813 

43.405 

41,207 

90,460 

United States. . . 

123,406 

123.495 

516,642 

610,008 

1,628.986 

Chile. 



x) 1,343 

1 ) 2,299 

5,172 

Chile. 



1 ) 2,983 

0 3,915 

9,308 

Syria and Lebanon 

’"26 

"31 

66 

214 

586 

Ceylon. 

"320 

*”75 

1,153 

2,264 

3,572 

Turkey . 

60 

130 

1,067 

785 

1304 

Japan . 

317 

412 

1,515 

2.072 

6,724 

Algeria. 



2 ) 999 

2 ) 531 

10,421 

svriaand Lebanon, 

243 

192 

948 

948 

2,324 

Egypt . 

i *883 

"955 

8.796 

6,587 

13,999 

Turkey. 

49 

774 

4,645 

4,361 

8,841 

Tunis . 

... 

... 

1 ) 919 

1 ) 4,793 

6.669 

Algeria. 



2) 7,443 

2 ) 7,483 

30,532 

Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 3,805 

1 ) 6,444 

12,683 

Egypt . 

1.058 

"961 

6,559 

6,204 

15,862 

Australia .... 

5,033 

4,228 

23,080 

18,735 

44.899 

Tunis. 



i) 999 

x) 1,166 

3,190 

New Zealand . . 

,.. 


1 ) 3,5^ 

1 ) 4,217 

2,522 

Un. ol S. Africa . 



1 ) 9,606 

1 ) 11,345 

26,026 







Australia. 

187 

’*240 

968 

1,442 

3.510 







New Zealand . . . 


... 

1 ) 106 

1 ) 170 

452 

Exporting Countries- 






Exporting Countries: 






India. 

959 

935 

3,142 

4,127 

6.486 

India. 

0 

2 

110 

60 

106 

Java and Madura, 

... 


1 ) 2,379 

1 ) 4332 

9,771 

Totafe . . . : 

258,113; 

269,604 

1,144,447 

1,329,393 

3,305,469 

Totals . . , 

99,968 

82,510 

430,915 

402,450 

880332 


*) *) So* notes pass 64. 









































































. COUNTRIES 

NOVEMBER 

TWO MONTH9 

(Oct. i-Nav. 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

November 

Four months 

(August 1 -Nov. 30 ) 

Twelvb 

MONTHS 

(August 1 
-July 3x) 

1932 

| I93i 

1932 

| 1931 

* 931-32 

1932 

| *93X 

i93* 

| X93* 

193 x 33 


Cacao. — (Thousand lb). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries. 






Exporting Countries’ 


a) Net exports. 


Grenada ... 





9,376 

Germany .... 

437 

115 

1,541 

3) 

3) 

Dominican Republ. 





35,935 

Bulgaria .... 

419 

820 

919 

2,974 

6,691 

Brazil. 



1 ) 42,212 

1 ) i i .008 

197.978 

Spain. 






Ecuador . 





35.689 

Hungary. 

201 

2,621 

1,973 

6,693 

10,752 

Trinidad. 



774 

2,974 

38,442 

Lithuania .... 

2 

2 

9 

13 

55 

Venezuela. 





6) 31,204 

Poland. 

3) 

146 

3) 

450 

1,929 

Ceylon. 

1,0% 

946 

1,680 

1,323 

9,266 

Rumania . . . 

2 

3,627 

37 

18,832 

22335 

Java and Madura . 

218 

152 

597 

545 

3,366 

U. S. S. R. . . . 

5) 2,826 

5) 3,607 

5) 7.011 

5) 34.930 

5) 37.909 

Cameroon .... 





27,315 

Yugoslavia . . . 

84 

1,076 

346 

5,646 

8,935 

Ivory Coast . . . 





54,578 

Canada . 

17,884 

17,710 

72,323 

49,042 

123,625 

Gold Coast .... 

58,617 

42.239 

96,455 

54,776 

462,878 

United States . . 

2,921 

7,328 

10,501 

27,825 

65,566 

Nigeria. 



1 ) 11,934 

1 ) 3,715 

130,779 

Argentina . . . 

2,449 

3,664 

8,735 

14,886 

83,496 

St. Thomas and 






Chile. 



3) 

0 9 

46 

Prince Is. ... 



1 ) 1,896 

1 ) 3.840 

27,626 

India. 

51 

126 

227 

381 

1,118 

Togoland. 





13,916 

S> rla and Lebanon 

3) 

57 

3) 

280 

3) 







Turkey . ... 

22 

97 

37 

194 

922 







Algeria . 



1 ) 2,044 

2 ) 474 

3,508 

I mporhng Countries 






Tunis. 



1 ) 1,660 

1 ) 1,202 

5,104 







Australia .... 

4,422 

3.794 

15,695 

10,359 

92,453 

Germany. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

496 







Belgium. 

205 

88 

298 

137 

1,508 

Totals . . . 

31.720 

44,790 

123,058 

183,190 

464,444 

prance . 

0 

0 

60 

0 

4 







Netherlands . . . 

161 

1,387 

540 

2,727 

6,740 







Czechoslovakia . . 

0 

C 

C 

0 

0 







United States. . . 

395 

1032 

1,140 

1,576 

7,011 







Australia. 

0 

57 

0 

88 

143 







Totals . . . 





1,094,250 















0 ) Nlt imports. 





Imports 














Importing Countries 






Importing Countries. 


















Germany .... 

A) 

4 ) 

4) 

368 

13,913 

Germany. 

13,971 

14,101 

28.363 

31,264 

175,744 

Austru. 

569 

1,087 

1.984 

2,586 

8,113 

Austria. 

465 

1.389 

990 

2,520 

13,561 

Belgium. 

1,479 

2,244 

7,401 

9.943 

27,862 

Belgium ..... 

1,437 

1,204 

2.582 

2.5b8 

21.588 

Denmark .... 

525 

1,640 

2.972 

5,23b 

10.412 

Bulgari 1 . 

15 

79 

42 

101 

1,323 

Spain. 

212 

26 

3,430 

22 

3,025 

Denmark.I 

351 

388 

538 

507 

7,756 

Estonia. 

0 

II 

0 

123 

262 

Spain. 

1,235 

401 

1,828 

1,429 

21,892 

Irish Fiee State . 

756 

692 

3,545 

4,308 

11,715 

Estonia. 

II 

26 

22 

77 

452 

Finland. 

291 

483 

092 

1,347 

2,555 

Irish Free State . 

49 

134 

157 

238 

1,149 

France. 

1,389 

2,685 

10,560 

14,610 

47,419 

Finland. 

22 

29 

31 

77 

181 

Gr.Brit.and N.lrel. 

9,800 

13,391 

42,082 

63.34! 

143,918 

France. 

12,478 

6,971 

20,329 

15,300 

91,263 

Greece. 

1,056 

1,142 

4,043 

4,874 

14.204 

Gr.Bnt. and N.lrel. 

12,657 

10,163 

25,887 

19,930 

138,40? 

Italy. 

569 

586 

869 

1,737 

19,974 

Greece. 

353 

269 

529 

624 

2,844 

Latvia. 

0 

46 

13 

216 

575 

Hungary. 

439 

1,179 

670 

1,517 

5,573 

Norway. 

432 

802 

1,453 

1,949 

5,090 

Italy. 

1,905 

1,684 

2,879 

2,665 

15,053 

Netherlands . . . 

1,186 

1,581 

5,467 

6.735 

18.680 

Eat via ...... 

90 

97 

106 

185 

1,607 

Poland. 

22 

4) 

31 

4) 

4) 

Lithuania .... 

29 

49 

60 

75 

615 

Portugal .... 

130 

31 

373 

509 

1,660 

Norway. 

262 

701 

333 

1,067 

5,033 

Sweden. 

137 

538 

1,157 

1,217 

4,0% 

Netherlands . . . 

5,384 

5,216 

11,089 

13,887 

92,202 

Switzerland . . . 

5)1.316 

5)1312 

5) 4,482 

5) 5,170 

5) 12,666 

Poland. 

1,118 

963 

2,145 

2,094 

11,444 

Czechoslovakia 

18 

1,620 

569 

5,598 

14,758 

Portugal . . . 

119 

95 

161 

194 

8 55 

Chile 



r) 79 

4) 

4) 

Sweden. 

617 

1,391 

977 

2.011 

10,481 

Ceylon. 

'”68 

44 

1% 

185 

542 

Switzerland .... 

1,016 

401 

1,400 

1,226 

11,197 

Indo-Chiua . . . 

37 

44 

165 

187 

518 

Czechoslovakia 

1,305 

1,307 

2,930 

2,313 

21,526 

Japan . 

75 

628 

351 

2,352 

12,584 

Yugoslavia .... 

146 

55 

170 

269 

1,501 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 311 

1 ) 408 

1,517 

Canada .... 

1,905 

1,603 

3,164 

2,610 

16,444 

Syria and Lebanon 

9 

4) 

46 

4) 

223 

United States. . . 

44,196 

18,565 

88.19* 

36,828 

420,143 

Egypt . 

18 

688 

157 

1,673 

4,231 

Australia. 

251 

985 

375 

2,024 

11,252 

Union of S. Africa. 

• i * 


1 ) 121 

1 ) 397 

1,049 

New Zealand . 



r) 130 

1 ) 126 

1,554 

New Zealand, . . 



1 ) 452 

xj 88 

569 

Totals . . . 

101,826 

69,445 

196,083 

143,726 

1,102,640 

Totals . . . 

20,094 

31,321 

93,301 

135,179 

382,130 


*) Flour reduced to grein on the basis of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour «* 1,333.33 centals of grain. 
a) Excess of exports over imports. —■ b) Excess of imports over exports. 

*) Data up to 31 October. — a) Data up to 30 September — 3 ) See Net Imports. — 4 ) See Net Exports. — 5 ) Wheat only. — 

6 ) Data up 10 3 ; -^ugist 








































STOCKS 


Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germany. 


Products 

% Total stocks : 

total production 

% Quantities intended for sale : 
total production 

%Stocks in elevators: 
total production 1) 

15 Dec. 
1932 

15 Nov. 
1932 

15 Dec, 
*93* 

X5 Dec. 

1930 

15 Dec. 
1932 

15 Nov. 

1932 

15 Dec. 
I93i 

15 Dec. 
1930 

15 Dec 
1932 

15 Nov* 
193a 

Winter wheat . . . 

52.5 

59.5 

37.5 

43.7 

42.1 

49.5 

30.0 

35.2 

7.2 

6*2 

Spring wheat . . . 

72.7 

77.3 

66.8 

68.5 

61.2 

65.3 

54.7 

53.5 

7.4 

5.9 

Winter rye ... . 

51.1 

59.5 

41.0 

53.4 

28.8 

33.6 

17.4 

28.5 

3.6 

3.4 

Winter barley , . . 

26.4 

34.4 

26.7 

28.3 

3.8 

5.7 

4.2 

37 

0.2 

0.8 

Spring barley . . . 

49.7 

62.2 

54.4 

48.1 

27.4 

36.8 

32.6 

27.0 

0.7 

0.4 

Oats. 

70.7 

78 9 

69.0 

72.9 

16.9 

19.2 

16 5 

19.7 

0.6 

0.2 

Potatoes . 

58.0 

66.8 

55.7 

58.5 

17.9 

21.4 

16.9 

(8.0 

0.2 

0.0 


l) These stocks ere the property of farmers but ere not on the farms; as they are partly in commercial elevators certain quantities are 
reckoned twice, the report on stocks in elevators not making any distinction of ownership 
Authority: Preisbcrichtitelle beim Deuttchen Ijuidwirlschajisrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



Last day of month 

Last day of month 

Products 

December 

X 93 » 

November 

1932 

October , 
1932 1 

December 

1932 

November 

1932 

October 

1932 



1,000 centals 

j 

1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 

1 






Grain. 

15,527 

14,398 

14,928 

25,678 

23.997 

24,879 

Flour for bread. 

3,078 

2.701 

2,811 

1,570 

1,378 

1,434 

Total 2 ) . . , 

19,630 

17,998 

18,675 

32,716 

29,999 

31,125 

Rye: 







Grain.*. 

12,921 

11,429 

11,976 

23.074 

20.409 

21,385 

Flour for bread. 

1.795 

1.631 

1,664 

916 

832 

849 

Total 2 ) . . . 

15.313 

13.605 

14,196 

27,349 

24,292 

25,349 

Barley . 

4,237 

4.059 

3,578 

8,828 

8,456 

7.455 

Oats.. . 

2,253 

1,918 

1,614 

7,041 

5,994 

5,043 


Z) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, on page 218. — 2) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour *■ 1,33333 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour ■* 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to rst of month 

Saturday nearest to 1st of month 

Jtin. 

1933 

Dec. 

193 a 

Nov. 

*939 

Jan. 

1932 

Jan. 

193 * 

Jau. 

1933 

Dec. 

193a 

Nov. 

1939 

Jan. 

1932 

Jan. 

1931 

1,000 centals 

i.ooo bushels 

Wheat (and flour In 
terns of wheat) . i 

Rye. ...... 

Bariev. 

Oats. 

Mafse . . _ T 

21,850 

19 

1,224 

710 

12,662 

23,765 

384 

1,632 

1,264 

16,234 

19,128 

326 

2,652 

976 

12,547 

17,890 

1,445 

1,800 

838 

22,262 

16,363 

379 

4,780 

1,197 

15,350 

36,416 

34 

2.550 

2,220 

22,611 

39,608 

686 

3,400 

3,950 

28,989 

31,880 

583 

5,525 

3,050 

22,406 

29.816 

2,580 

3,750 

2,620 

39,754 

27.272 

677 

9,958 

3,740 

27,411 


Authority: BnomhaUj Com Trait Nowt. 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and tee United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Specification 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov I 

Jan 

Jan 

Jan 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan 

Jan. 

*933 

193* 

*932 1 

193 a 

1931 

*933 

*93* 

193 a 

1932 

*93* 



z,ooo centals 



1,000 bushels 


Wheat: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

141,910 

142,316 

143,661 

103,579 

111,010 

236,516 

237,194 

239,435 

172,631 

185,017 

U. S. m Canada. 

4,163 

4,200 

4,574 

17,152 

2.981 

6,938 

7,000 

7,623 

28,586 

4,819 

U. S. in tlie United States . 

101,182 

105,869 

115,128 

136,124 

119,789 

168,636 

176,448 

191,880 

226,874 

199,649 

Canad. in the United States. 

8,144 

9,118 

8,350 

15,307 

19,360 

13,574 

15,196 

13,916 

25.512 

32,266 

Total . . . 

255,399 

261,503 

271,713 

272,162 

253,050 

425,664 

435,838 

452,854 

453,603 

421,751 

Rye* 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,792 

2,671 

2,943 

6.425 

7,356 

4,985 

4,770 

5,256 

11,473 

13,135 

U. S. in Canada .... 

55 

55 

55 

422 

1,193 

99 

99 

99 

754 

2.131 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,476 

4,496 

4,752 

5,725 

9,162 

7,992 

8,029 

8,485 

10,223 

16.361 

Canad. in the United States 

307 

231 

281 

978 

274 

548 

412 

502 

1,746 

489 

Total . . . 

7,630 

7,453 

8,031 

13,550 

17,985 

13,624 

13,310 

14,342 

24,196 

32,116 

Earley* 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,190 

2,892 

2,820 

4 786 

14,410 

6.645 

6,024 

5,874 

9,970 

30,021 

U. S in Canada 

10 

10 

55 

12 

162 

21 

21 

114 

25 

338 

U. S. In the United States . 

4,918 

4,734 

4,503 

2,959 

6,714 

10,245 

9,862 

8,381 

6,164 

13,987 

Canad. in the United States 

0 

0 

22 

762 

638 

0 

0 

46 

1,587 

1,329 

Total . . . 

8,118 

7,636 

7,400 

8,519 

21,924 

16J911 

15,907 

15,415 

17,746 

45,675 

Oats: (x) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,172 

3,099 

2,828 

5,298 

5,118 

9,911 

9,685 

8.836 

16,556 

15,993 

U. S. in Canada. 

372 

374 

478 

56 

501 

1,162 

1,170 

1,495 

175 

1,567 

U. S. in the United States . 

8,470 

8,795 

9.307 

5,379 

9,887 

26,468 

27,484 

29.084 

K.810 

30,896 

Canad in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

10 

81 ! 

0 

0 

0 

32 

255 

Total . . . 

12,014 

12,268 

12,613 

10,743 

15,587 

37,541 

38,339 

39,415 

33,573 

48,711 

Maize: 











U. 8 . in Canada . 

2, 129 

2,358 

1,962 

515 

305 

3,801 

4.211 1 

3,503 

920 

545 

Of other origin in Canada . 

998 

942 

208 

1,177 

681 

1.782 

1,682 1 

371 

2,102 

1,216 

U. S. in the United States 

17,172 

15,193 

15,468 

7,092 

9.626 

30,665 

27,130 

27,621 

12.664 

17,190 

Total . . . 

20,299 

18,493 

17 638 

8,784 

10,612 

36,248 

33 023 

31,495 

15.683 

18,951 


x) For oats the buahel is of 32 lbs. 


Stocks in England and Walks in Farmers’ Hands 



% Stocks total production 

Estimate dd stocks in absolute hnutes 

Prodi cts 

Jan. t. 

April i, 

Jan 1 , 

Jan 1, 

J m 1, 
1933 

A pul 1 , 
1932 

Jan 1, 
* 93 * 

Jan 1, 

1931 

Jan 1 , 
1933 

April 1 , 
1932 

Jan. i, 

1932 

Jan x, 
193* 


1933 

193a 

1932 

1931 

| 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 1) 

Wheat 

41 

21 

56 

50 

10,058 

4,525 

11,984 

11,894 

16,763 

7,541 

19,973 

19.824 

Barle> 

41 

12 

38 

40 

7,078 

3,038 

6,518 

6,563 

14,747 

4,247 

13,580 

13,673 

Oats . 

55 

20 

55 

56 

15389 

5,533 

15,322 

16,845 

48,090 

17,290 

47,880 

52.640 

Potatoes 

49 

11 

47 

49 

36,490 

5,869 

22 557 

30,150 

60,816 

9,781 

37,595 

50.251 

Hay . 

70 

32 

71 

67 

107,162 

56,045 

125,440 

118,496 

5,358 

2,802 

6,272 

5.925 

Straw . 

■ 

65 

26 

63 

60 

54,410 

21,616 

1 

52,662 

52,035 

2,720 

1,081 

2,633 

2.602 


x) For Hay Ard jsr*w thousand short tons. 


A N 1 
















Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i), 



First of the month | 

Flxst of the month 

PRODUCTS 

Jan. 

X93S 

Dec. 

X933 

Nov. 

1933 


mm 

■1 




Jan. 

1932 

Jan 

1931 


x,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 

Grain. 

Flour as grain . . 

3,840 

672 

4,000 

480 

4,776 

528 

13,320 

1,008 

10,872 

960 

6,400 

1,120 

6,800 

800 

7,960 

880 

22,200 

1,680 

18,121 

1.600 

Total . . . 

4,512 

4,560 

5,304 

14',328 

11,832 

7,520 

7,600 

8,840 

23,880 

19,721 

Barley. 

Oat?. 

Maize. 

660 

432 

2,976 

680 

304 

2,544 

760 

368 

3,936 

1,120 

448 

5.976 

1,880 

1,008 

2,064 

1375 

1350 

5.314 

1,417 

950 

4,543 

1,583 

1,150 

7,029 

2,333 

1,400 

10,671 

3,917 

3,150 

3,686 


t) Imported cereal*. 

Authority: BroamhaWi Corn Trade Newt. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to xst of month 












Jau. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Descriptions 

x 933 

193 a 

1932 

1932 

i93i 

*933 

1932 

1932 

X932 

I93 x 

z,ooo centals 

x,ooo bales (1 bale = 478 lbs.) 

Gnat Britain: 











American .... 

2,361 

2,087 

1,686 

2,032 

2,651 

494 

437 

353 

425 

555 

Argentine, Brazil- 











ian, etc. 

162 

181 

178 

206 

210 

34 

38 

37 

43 

44 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

294 

321 

330 

262 

426 

61 

67 

69 

55 

89 

East Indian, etc. 

334 

212 

194 

635 

288 

70 

44 

40 

133 

60 

Egyptian, Sudan- 











ese. 

1,281 

1,325 

1,323 

1,309 

1,432 

268 

277 

277 

274 

299 

Other 1 ). 

77 

90 

87 

179 

233 

16 

19 

18 

37 

49 

Total , . . 

4,509 

4,216 

3,798 

4,623 

5,240 

943 

882 

795 

967 

1,096 

Bremen: 











American .... 

2,388 

23240 

1,843 

1.729 

2.679 

500 

469 

386 

361 

560 

Other. 

54 

65 

58 

18 

72 

11 

13 

12 

4 

- 15 

Total . . . 

2,442 

2,305 

1,901 

1,747 

2,751 

511 

482 

398 

365 

575 

Le Havre: 











American .... 

1,214 

1,104 

935 

863 

1,478 

254 

231 

\% 

181 

309 

Other. 

40 

38 

47 

117 

168 

8 

8 

10 

24 

35 

Total . . . 

1,254 

1,142 

982 

980 

1,646 

262 

239 

206 

205 

344 

Total Continent 2 ): 











American .... 

4,386 

4,027 

3,395 

3,621 

4,838 

918 

843 

710 

682 

1.012 

Argentine, Brasil¬ 











ian, etc . 

18 

29 

50 

45 

154 

4 

6 

10 

9 

32 

E. Indian, Austral¬ 











ian, etc. . . . 

88 

94 

70 

95 

213 

18 

19 

15 

20 

45 

Egyptian .... 

121 

111 

120 

142 

121 

25 

23 

25 

30 

25 

W. Indian, W. Af- 











rican, R. Afri¬ 











can, etc. . . . 

28 

24 

36 

32 

80 

6 

5 

8 

7 

17 

Total . . . 

4,641 

4.285 

3,671 

3,575 

5,406 

971 

896 

768 

748 

1,131 


0 Include*: W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — 3) Include* Bremen Havre, and other Continental porta, 
Authority: Liverpool Cotton An* 
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Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



Last <fey of the month 


Last day of the month 

*• * 

Location 

Dec. 

Nov. 

October 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

October 

Dec. 

Dec. 

1932 

I93« 

1932 

I93X 

1930 

1932 

1932 

1932 

X 931 

*930 


x.ooo centals 

| 1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . . 
In public storage and 

7,522 

7,162 

6,226 

8,014 

8.013 

1,530 

1,457 

10,677 

1,267 

1.631 

1.656 

at compresses . . 

50,917 

52.526 

48,343 

51,293 

40,570 

10,350 

9,827 

10,426 

8,376 

Total. . . 

58,439 

59,688 

54,569 

59,307 

48,583 

11,880 

12,134 

11,094 

12,057 

10,032 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 


Thursday nearest to ist of month 


Thursday nearest to xst of month 


Ports 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

1933 

1932 

X932 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

I93X 


1000 centals 

xooo bales (t bale =478 Ihs.) 

Bombay 1 ) . . . . 

2,091 

2,001 

2,200 

1,516 

2,548 

437 

4:9 

460 

317 

533 

Alexandria . . . . 

4,214 

4,137 

3,861 

5,587 

5,214 

882 

865 

808 

1,149 

1,091 


l) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities; East Indian Cotton As*. and Commission dc la Bourse de Minet-el~Bassal. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes to be made in the duties published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 1932 
(see also the same heading in the Crop Reports for 1932). 


Country 

Product 

Date when 

enforced 

Original data 
per metric 
quintal 

Data in 
Amer. cents per 
bushel or barrel 

! 

Denmark. 

Wheat - and rye flour. 

1 Jan., 1933 

1) 

1) 

France.! 

Barley. . 

31 Dec., 1932 

2) 

2) 

» . 

Maize, small grain, Bessarabian type ... 

6 Jan., 1933 

3) 

3) 


i) Import subject to special permission of the Currency Control Office ( Valuia-Kontor ) of the Danish National Bank. — 2 ) Quota for 
the first quarter of 1933 is limited to 235,000 quintals (1,033,438 bushels). — 3 ) Reduced tariff valid for quota of 800,000 quintals (3,149,480 
bushels), of which 25 % is teserved for agricultural associations. The distribution of this quota during 1933 is as follow: first quarter: 
984,213 bush.; second quarter; 590,527 bush.; third quarter: 590,527 bush.; fourth quarter: 984,213 bush. Licences are given by the Ministry 
of Agriculture, 





MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise, for spots) 



20 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 


30 

Dec. 

23 

Dec. 



Average i) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

Jan. 

Dec. 

1932 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

193 * 



WHBAT. 

Budapest (a): Tisza region (78 kg. p. hi.; pengd 











p. quintal). 


14.07 

13.42 

12.80 

12.42 

12.65 

13.33 

13.92 

12.28 

15.34 

Bralla: Good quality (lei p. quintal). 


570 

570 

590 

590 

599 

292 

344 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

43 V. 

43 V. 

45 V. 

41V. 

41V. 

42 V. 

60 V. 

53 V. 

59 V* 

64 Vc. 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs). . 

47*/* 

49 */* 

47 V. 

n. 44 V. 

n. 48 V. 

n. 46 V. 

577a 

79 V. 

54 V. 

78 

Minneapolis: No. x Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

48 a /t 

49 V. 

48 

44 V. 

44 7 /. 

46 V. 

72 V. 

75 V. 

66 V. 

77 Vi 

New-York: No.a Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

56V. 

56 V. 

56 V« 

53 V. 

53 V. 

54 V. 

70 V. 

n. q. 

66 V. 

n.9P/. 

Buenos Aires \b); Barletta (80 kg. p. hectol.; pesos 






paper p. quintal). 

5.6C 

5.65 

5.60 

7 ) 5.35 

7 ) 5.50 

7 ) 5.76 

6.26 

6.20 

6.68 

6.83 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 1 % % dirt 











(rupees p. 656 lbs.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

30-0-0 

29-14-0 

29-8-0 

28-13-7 

25-8-0 

20 - 2-10 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

18.50 

18.70 

18.60 

18.90 

18.70 

18.92 

22.87 

25.82 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 











No. 2 Manitoba. 

8.21 

8.55 

8.39 

7.96 

7.87 

8.08 

10.34 

11.39 

10.38 

12.65 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n q. 

8.55 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8 ) 10.19 

n. q. 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 2 ). 

7.19 

7.37 

7.21 

6.86 

7.02 

7.21 

8.46 

9.55 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 






77.00 

74.25 



95.50 

Home grown. 

77.0C 

77.00 

78.00 

78.00 

77.00, 

82.00 

83.10 

No 2 Hard Wintet, Gulf 3 ). 

74.00 

73.00 

72.00 

75.00 

75.00 

74.50 

82.25 

106.00 

81.75 

112.50 

Paris: Home-grown. 75-77 kg- (francs p. quintal). 

107.85 

109.75 

110.50 

111.00 

11230 

111.75 

167.45 

173.10 

167.10 

175.00 

London: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

23/- 

26/- 

23/4 

26/5 

27/1 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.) 4 ): 








19/3 

22/3 

23/7 

South Russian (on sample). 

11 . q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

24/- 

24/7 V. 

24/7V, 

23/- 

22/6 

23/7 

27,3 

n. 23/4 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

*) 27/10 

n. q. 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

26/7 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe (afloat) 5 ). 

22/3 

22/6 

22/3 

7 ) l 0 ) 21/6 

7 ) i 8 )21/9 

7 ) 10 ) 22/6 

24/8 

19/11 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian. 

7) 24/6 

7 ) 25.3 

7 ) 24(6 

7 )23/4V, 

23/3 

24/3 

27/3 

22/11 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a): Home-grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . . 

112.00 

112.00 

112.00 

110.00 

110.00 

110.00 

109.00 

104.20 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c. i. f. (shillings p. metric ton): La Plata 6 ) 

n. 1.71 

n. 1.72 

n. q. 

>.1.63 

>.1.69 

>.1.73 

n. q. 

93/8 

n. 2.21 

110 /- 

Rye. 











Budapest (a): Home-grown (pengd p. quintal) . 


6.15 

6.05 

5.85 

5.80 

6.07 

H.88 

9.78 

12.24 

10i79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal). , 

*15.10 

15.30 

15.30 

15.60 

15.40 

15.40 

t9.67 

15.58 

19.00 

17.18 

Himburg.c. i. 1. (Reichsmarks p. quintal) : 







n. 8.70 


n. 9.50 


Russian ( 72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

La Plata (74-75 kg. p. hi ) . 

n ) 5.84 

M ) 6.05 

u ) 5.85 

«) 5.67 

M ) 5.84 

u ) 6.06 

8.18 

n. q. 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

32 

33 

33 

31 

30 

30 V* 

46*/. 

38 

42 V. 

42 V. 

Groningen (0*. Home-grown (florins p. quintal), . 

3.90 

3.95 

3.95 

3,95 

3.95 

3.93 

5.17 

! 

4.31 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 







i 




Bralla: Average quality (lei p. quintal; . 


195 

182 

182 

183 

187 

273 

206 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 


25 V. 

25 •/• 

22 V. 

22 V. 

24 1 /. 

35 V. 

19 

34 V. 

26 V. 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). 

28 

28 

24 

30 

30 

27 

46 V. 

42 V. 

43 V. 

43 V. 

Minneapolis. Feeding, « lower grades » (cents per 






20 V. 

43 V. 

36 V. 

38 V. 

37 V. 

48 lbs). 

20 

22 

22 

22 

22 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 







15.47 

19.25 

16.41 

19.52 

quintal)... 

16.10 

16.10 

16.10 

16.10 

16.15 

16.24 

Antwerp: Danubt&n (francs p. quintal) . 

54.00 

53 00 

52.50 

53.00 

55.00 

55.50 

79.75 

66.50 

77.25 

73.25 

I«ondon: English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . 

40/- 

40/- 

40,- 

40/- 

40/- 

40/- 

38/1 

37/4 

39/4 

35/8 

f«ondon and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 






18/- 




15/2 

Danubian 3 %.. . . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Russian (Azofi-Black sea) .. 

16.6 

16/7 V, 
19/3 

16/3 

15/9 

16/9 

16/3 

22/9 

12/7 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

18/9 

19/3 

18/6 

18/- 

w- 

23/2 

w 

20/11 

15/11 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

22/3 

22/3 

22/9 

23/6 

23/6 

23 8 

40/4 

- 26/5 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (c): Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal). 

4.62 

4.62 

4.62 

4.75 

4.82 

4.83 

1 5.76 

4.6? 

5.87 

4.97 


*) Saturday priest. — b) Thur.day priest. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday. , 

l) The monthly average* are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ; August-Dec, 1930 : 78 Kg. p. hu 
J«*. 1931 - Jan. 1932 : 79 Kg. p. hi; afterwards, 80 Kg. p. hi. — 3) From July 1931: No. 1 Hard Winter, Gulf. — 4 ) German on sample: 


From April 1932: do 
- II) 71-72 Kg. p. hi. 

































20 

Jan. 

1933 

13 

Jun. 

1933 


30 

Dec. 

1932 

S 3 

Dec. 

193a 


Average x) 

' 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 


6 

Jan. 

1933 

Dec. 

193 s 

Jan. 

193 a 

Jan. 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 











*93**3* 

1930 - 3 * 

Oats. 












Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) . 



200 

200 

175 

175 

174 

317 

219 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. a White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 


22 V. 

23 

21 

20 V. 

21 V. 

29 V. 

25 Vi 

31V. 

30 

Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) . . . . 
Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p 

\ 7 'U 

I7 1 /* 

17 V. 

I6 1 /* 

17 

16 V. 

26 

32 Vi 

24 1 /. 

32 V. 

quintal). 


4.00 

4.05 

4.00 

4 ) 3.70 

4 ) 3.70 

4 ) 3.87 

4.50 

3.09 

533 

3.58 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 

11.25 

11.40 

11.55 

11.75 

11.65 

11.95 

14.05 

14.22 

15.10 

16.17 

quintal). 


79.00 

79.75 

80.40 

80.00 

82.00 

83.20 

101.50 

74.75 

101.75 

81.00 

London: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs A 
London and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 

4 ) 18/- 

4 ) 18/- 

*) 18/- 

4 ) 18/- 

4 ) 18/- 

18/5 

20/10 

17/4 

21/3 

*18/4 

p. 320 lbs.)* 












Danublan (39*40 lbs.). 


n. q. 

" 12)3 

n. q. 

13/3 

3/- 

13/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

Plate (f. a. q.). 


12/1 Vs 

\2l4‘h 

4 ) 11/10 


') 12/1 

14/3 

9/2 

11/3 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

17/10 

n. 16 h 

12/- 

Milan (6): spot (lire p. quintal): 












Home grown. 


67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

76.50 

73.5C 

73.60 

73.95 

Foreign imported. 


58.00 

58.00 

61.00 

62.00 

62.00 

61.80 

66.60 

55 10 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 












Braila: Danuhian (lei p. quintal). . . 



170 

153 

150 

152 

154 

163 

199 

187 

210 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 
Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p, 

4 ) 24*/* 

4 ) 24 s /* 

4 ) 22 

24 

24 

24 

38 V* 

66 

34 

58 V* 

quintal). 


4.35 

4.45 

4.25 

3.95 

3.85 

3.% 

4.17 

3.76 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, spot (francs p. quintal): 



51.00 

49.00 







71.25 

Bessarabian. 


53.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 
64.00 

n. q. 

64 50 

n. q. 

Argentine Cinquantino. 


70.00 

68.00 

67.00 

65.00 

63.00 

55.50 

97.75 

63.30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate. 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 

55.00 

52.00 

50.00 

49.00 

50.00 

50.00 

52.00 

] 

63.50 

57.20 

65.00 

p. 480 lbs.) 2): 











n. 17/4 

Danublan. 


18/6 

18/9 

18/3 

17/1V. 

16/10 V. 

17/7 

n. q 1 

n. q. 

u. 19/3 

Yellow Plate. 

. . . . 

18/ 10 1 / B 

19/ IV. 

18/3 

17/4 Vi 

16/10 V* 

17/6 

16/11 

14/8 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 White African. 


6 ) 18/6 

5 ) 18/6 

18/3 

17/- 

*) 17/9 

17/11 

21/6 

n. q. 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/1 

Milan (6): Home grown (lire p. quintal] 

Rice (cleaned). 


57.00 

58.00 

59.00 

59.00 

59.00 

59.40 

63.70 

48.70 

8 S 

O 

51.90 

* 93 * 

Milan (b): Maratclli (lire p. quintal) . 


139.00 

139.00 

138.00 

138.00 

138.00 

139.00 

145.60 

107.70 

151.25 

117.35 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p 7500 lbs.) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

217V. 

220 

218 

261 V. 

260 

268*/, 

249V, 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal 

: 







No, r Round white (25 % brokens). 



ttl 




? ) ... 
h ) ... 

6.12 

7.28 


6.73 

N. 2 Japan (40 % brokens) . 







5.69 

6.92 


6.20 

London (a): c. i. f. (shillings p. 112 lbs): 










Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled . . . . 


13/9 

13/9 

13/9 

n. q. 

14/1 V. 

14/2 

14/3 

11/5 

13/8 

11/11 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled . 


14/- 

14/- 

14/- 

n. q. 

14/3 

14/2 

13/10 

11/8 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose . 


14/9 

14/9 

14/9 

n. q. 

16/1 V. 

16/8 

20/9 

18/5 

17/2 

18/7 

Burma, No. 2 . 


V IV. 

7/3 

7/1V. 

n. q. 

*)®)7/1 1 /» 

*)•) 7,1 

8/7 

8/1 

8/4 

7/11 

Saigon, No 1. 


10 ) 7/4 V, 

w ) 7/6 

10 ) 7/3 

n. q. 

*) W 7/4V. 

*) l# )7/4 

9/7 

11/1 

7/11 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam, Garden, No. 13 ) . 


7/lOVt 

7/9 

7 6 

n. q. 

4 )’)7/7Vt 

4 )») 7/9 

10/1 

9/5 

9/5 

Tokio: Various qualities (yens p. koku) 


23.30 

23.90 

24.20 

n. q. 

23.60 

22.80 

| 21.62 

n. 17.57 

21.20 

18.46 

Linseed. 












Buenos Aires fa); Current quality (pesos paper 











p. quintal). 

.... 

9.27 

9.30 

9.20 

x 9.15 

4 ) 9.15 

') 9.02 

9.29 

10.46 

9.22 

10.82 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal! . 


105.00 

104.00 

101.50 

103.00 

102.00 

102.00 

108.50 

164.50 

103.25 

146.00 

London, c. i. f. (£ p. long ton): 








La Plata (delivery Hull). 

.... 

8-1,6-3 

9-0-0 

8-17-6 

V8-16-3 

4 )8-16«3 

4 ) 8-16-9 

; 8-14-4 

'8-M 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

Bombay bold. 


'11-10-0 

11-11-3 

11-11-3 

11-12-6 

11-8-9 

11-10-0 

11-18-5 

12-1-3 

11-10-0 

11-9-6 

Duluth: No. 1 Northerti (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 

“) 113 

») 116 

")l !5Vs 

1I3 1 /. 

107 

107 V, 

| u )l37Vi 

157 V* 

118 V* 

148 


a) TburtcUy prices. — b ) Saturday prices. 

The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 4 ) Yellow Russian: 16 Dec.: n. q.i 

9 Decj n. q.; 2 ! Dec.: n. q.; 25 Nov.: 18/-; Nov. average: 18/-; White Russian: 16 Dec.: n. q.; 9 Dec.: n. q.; 2 Dec.: 18/6; 25 Nov.: 18/-; 

ffov. average: ,8/2. 3) From January 1932: Siam Special. — 4 ) In place of Hull: La Plata. — 5) New crop. — 6) January shipment. — 

offc" n xxA ; i Nov ‘ : 4 * 32; 2 L 0ct " 4 * 4 ? { 21 °£ : 4 70{ iVtra -* t: 4 ' 67 - - 8 ) 18 Nov.: 4,12. II Nov.: n. q.; 4 Nov.: 

4.15; 28 0ct4 4 .i.4; 21 Oct.: 4 40; Oct. average: 4.39. — 9 ) January-February ahipment. — io) February-March shipment. 



































s 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


20 

Jati. 

1933 


13 

Jan. 

1933 


6 

Jan. 

1933 


30 

Dec. 

1932 


23 

Dec. 

1932 


Average x) 


Dec. 

1932 


Jan. 

1932 


Jan. 

I93X 


Commercial 

Season 


Cottonseed. 

Alexandria: Sakellaridls (piastres per ardeb) . . 
London: Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: £ p. 1. ton) . 

Cotton. 

New Orleans: Middling (cents per lb.). 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 

8 akellaridis f. g. f. 

Ashmuni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f. 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) . 

Lc Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

Middling fair. 

Middling. 

SAo Paulo, good fair . . , 

M. g. Broach, fully good . 

Sakellaridls, fully good fair 


6.15 

6.25 
200 

13.50 
11.95 
7.31 
,. 4.55 
225.00 

.. 6.40 

5.25 
jn. 5.50j 
n. 4.87 

7.35 


Butter. 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). 

Lceuwarden, Commission for the Dutch butter 

quotations: (florins per kg.). 

Maastricht, auction (b): Dutch (florins p. kg ) . . 
Hamburg, auction (c): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 
with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 
Kempten (c): Aligau butter (Pfenmge p. half kg.) 2). 
London ( d ) (shillings p. cwt.): 

British blended. 

Danish. 

Irish creamery, salted. 

Dutch. 

Argentine. 

Siberian 3). 

Australian, salted. 

New Zealand, salted. 


Cheese. 

Milan (lire per quintal): 

Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality of last year’s 

production. 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 

Rome: Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 
Alkmaar. Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, with the 
country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 

florins p. 30 kg.). 

Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made, florins 

w P* 50 kg.). 

Kempten (<?); (Pfennige pet half kg.): 

Soft cheese, green (ao % butterfat). 

Emmenthal from the Allgttu (whole milk 

cheese) 1st quality. 

London (d) (shillings per cwt.): 

English Cheddar. 

Canadian.. . . . . 

New Zealand. 

Liverpool id): Eng!. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 


74.2 

7-10-0 


75.0 

7-12-6 


1.62 

97.44| 

87 

121/4] 

114/- 

n. q. 

118/- 

91/-! 

n. q. 
87/ 


1 , 012.00 

580.00 

1,250.00 


18 

74V.| 

107/- 

73/- 

56/6 

93/4 


77.4 

8 - 0-0 


74.0 

17-17-6 


6.18 

6.25 

205 


6.13 
6 25 
203 


13.70 13.75 

12.35 12.47 

7.28 7.27 

n. 4.60 n. 4.55. 
224.00 222.00 


6.45! 

5.30! 

5.55 

4.911 

7.53! 


b I'* 1 

In. 4.951 
7.56 


6.48k 


.58 n. 


6.44 
5.29 
5.54 
|n. 4.89 
7.27 


150.00! !60.0d 


0.69| 

1.56! 

96.91 

87 

121/4 
116/- 
n. q. 
118/- 
91/- 
84/- 
88 /- 


1,012 001 
595.00 
1,250.001, 


29.50| 

18 

74 V,| 

107/- 
73 /- 
56/6 
93/4 


0.71 

1.56 

96 78 
87 

121/4 
120 /- 
n. q. 
120 /- 
93/- 
94/- 
90/- 
90/- 


,012.00il 

605.00] 

1,250.001 


25.50 26.00 


29.50! 

18 

74 l /i 

106/- 

74/- 

56/6 

93/4 


70.3 

17-12-6 


5.95 

6.10 

201 

13.05 
12.201 
7.201 
1 . 4.65 
218.001 


5.82 

5.95 

195 

12.70] 
11.85 
6.90 
n. 4.55 
217.00 

n. 6.22 
5.07 
5.32 
4.68 
7.06 


166.00! 

0.71 

1.58 

102.09 

100 


,012.00 
605.00] 
,250.001 


25.00 

29.50 
I9 1 /, 
74 V. 


1931 - 3 * 


70.4 

[17-10-3 


58.4 

6-0-4 


52.5 

5-15-0 


5.85 

5.95 

197V* 

12.84] 
11.91 
6.99 
, 4.70 
217.00 

u 6.34 
5.19 
!n. 5.44 
In. 4.79 
7.06 


I76.00| 

0.73 

1.60 

113.24 

110 

121/4 
127/- 
n. q. 
120 /- 
9 21- 
89/- 
90/- 
91/- 


6.51 

6.69! 

207 

13.01 
10.62 
7.74 
1 . 5.55 
224.00 

|n. 6.44 1 
5 44] 
5.63 
5.31 
7.26| 


& 

181 V. 

14.57 
11.001 
II 181 
|n. 4.641 
341.00 

b. 6.67 1 
5.48 
5.77 
jn. 4.07 j 
8.25 


60.0 

6-3-71 


6.20 
6.35 
181 V. 

12.17 
9.73 
7.44 
. 4.48 
216.00 

Ik 5.85 j 
4.79 


177.60 

0.73 

1.59 

111-26] 

108 

VI2I/4 
‘>126/3 
n. q. 

')! 20 /- 
) 93/9 
|f) 89/6 
?> 91/3 
f) 94/9 


195.00 

1.16 

1.14 

108.35 

98 

133/- 
130/- 
n. q. 
n. q. 
108/- 
n. q. 
104/3 
106/3 


220 . 00 ] 

1.61 

1.62 

139.71 
118 Vi 

135/4 

140/6 

n. q. 

141/2 
118/- 
n. q. 

118/9 

121/6 


987.50 

6 i 5 .oq 

l,275.00i 


25.00 

29.50; 

19 V, 

74 V: 

106/- 
73/- 
60 /- 
91/- 


992.00 975.001 
620.001 508.75 
1,270 00 1,168.001 


25.30 

31.10] 

19 V 

74 V,] 

l )106/- 
') 73/- 
63/4 
f) 92/2 


27.62 

28.75 

20 V, 

84 1 /, 

109/6 

74/- 

61/1 

142/4 


1 , 100.00 

660.00 

1,093.001 


34.50 

38.8011 

27 

98 V, 

95/- 

8V'( 

63/1 

93/101] 


498 

4.34 

6.76 


52.2 

5-12-6 


10.07 

10.38 

191% 

17.12 
12.00 
11.59 
n. 4.63 
349.00 

|n. 6.93 
5.72 
5.91 
4.25 
9.08 


1932 


178.70 

0.94 

1.27 

115.83 
106 V* 

l ) 131/6 
f) 123/1 
f)n.l 10 /- 
’) 115/10 
) 103/10 
‘)n.93/6 
l ) 105/8 
>) 110/- 


1,016 00 
512.70 
1,251.00 


24.41 

26.92! 

21 

81 1 /*| 

f) 109/- 
') 72/9 
‘) 63/2 
‘) 103/11 


1930*31 


I93t 


209.00 

134 

138 

131.22 

110 

140/4 
133/4 
119/3 
132/1 
117/7 
n. q. 
116/8 
119/11 


1,103.00 

616.00 

1,121.00 


32.63 

37.93 

24 

97 V. 

99/10 

75/9 

63/2 

94/3 


, «) Thursday prices. — b) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — e) Wednesday prices. — d) Average prices for weeks ending on preceding 
Wednesday. 

•0 The monthly avenges are based on weekly quotations, the annuel averages on the monthly. — 2) The method of quotation has been 
changed as from January 1932; actual prices are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to tha former system. — 3 ) From September 1932: 
Russian. — 4) Provisory average. 



































QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES i) 


\ 


Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July- 

Sept. 

X932 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

X 93 I 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1930 

Agricultural 
year 3) 



X932 

1932 

1932 

1931*3® 

1930*31 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Berlin) . 

18.92 

19.72 

19.72 

21.96 

21.82 

24.14 

23.64 

26.39 


Rye (Beilin). 

15.40 

15.62 

15.52 

16.72 

19.20 

15.15 

19.02 

17.15 

! 

Barley, feeding (Berlin). 

16.24 

16.50 

16.86 

16.54 

15.79 

17.99 

16.35 

19.64 

: 

Oats (Berlin). 

11.95 

13.17 

13.56 

14.85 

14.34 

14.52 

15.07 

16.28 


Potatoes (Berlin). 

266 

2.56 

2.66 

— 

3.25 

2.66 

3.57 

3.29 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin). 

13.85 

13.85 

13.85 

13.80 

14.40 

17.68 

15.06 

17.62 


Butter (Hamburg). 

222.52 

243.52 

239.74 

217.40 j 

244.78 

290.09 

245.35 

282.10 


Cheese, Emmenlal variety (Kempten) 3 ) . . . 

159.00 

153.50 

155.00 

164.50 

187.50 

182.00 

180.10 

192.00 


Beef, live weight (Berlin). 

62.50 

60.40 

58.00 

73.03 

72.65 

111.60 

76.06 

10632 


Veal, live weight (Berlin). 

62.25 

73.20 

84.00 

78.43 

87.45 

143.33 

81.87 

12633 


Pork, live weight (Beilin) . 

76.25 

83.20 

85.80 

87.67 

90.05 

121.07 

87.67 

110.44 

B I 

Basic slag (Aachen) 4 ). 

0.225 

1 

0.225 

0.225 

0.225 

0.22 

0.32 

0.23 

0.30 


Superphosphate of lime 18 %. 

5.96 

5.96 

5.96 

5.96 

6.16 

6.48 

6.15 

6.51 


Potash salts 38-42 % 4). 

0.170 

0.170 

0.170 

0.168 

0.152 

0.152 

0.159 

0.151 


Sulphate of Ammonia 4 ). 

0.70 

0.70 

0.71 

0.69 

0.72 

0.82 

0.73 

0.83 


Nitrate of lime 4 ). 

0 93 

0.93 

0.93 

0.92 

0.97 

0.99 

0.98 

1.03 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg). 

0.05 

8.15 

8.36 

10.05 

9.02 

8.14 

9.86 

9.97 


I4nseed cake (Hamburg). 

9.99 

10.22 

10.16 

10.32 

13.05 

15.39 

12.23 

15.39 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

10.08 

10.32 

10.20 

10.36 

11.13 

12.70 

11.30 

13.32 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). ... ... 

10 55 

10.87 

11.19 

11.28 ! 

12.40 

8.57 

11.99 

12.50 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

1 

9.82 

10.25 

10.19 

10.67 

1 

11.13 

12.85 

11.26 

13.44 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen). 

10.40 

10.75 I 

10.67 

n. 11.25 

10.58 

11.12 

11.92 

12.41 


Bariev (Copenhagen). 

11.15 

11.25 I 

11.58 

n. 12.50 

12.94 

10.90 

13.13 

11.18 


Oats (Copenhagen'. 

10.35 

10.75 1 

10.50 

11.95 

12.58 

10.83 

12.87 

11.86 

A II 

Butter (Copenhagen). 

177.60 

189.50 

183.50 

174.50 

214.65 

231.00 

192.50 

225.00 


Eggs. 

143.00 

180.00 

141.00 

99.00 

143.65 

176.00 

98.00 

121.00 


Pork, live weight. 

85.60 

77.00 

80.50 

84.40 

72.00 

97.00 

73.00 

98.00 

B 1 

Superphosphate 18 %. 

5.65 

5.65 

5.55 

5.35 

5.37 

5.79 

5.65 

5.85 


Potash salts 40 %. 

Sulphate of ammonia. 

13.65 

13.40 

13.27 

13.28 

12.54 

12.71 

12.98 

12.62 


13.90 

13.60 

13.40 

12.63 

n. q. 

16.88 

12.18 i 

17.43 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian. 

13.95 

13.65 

13.35 

13.15 

n.‘ q. 

16.10 

13.73 

16.35 

B II 

Rye, imported (Jutland). 

9.00 

9.27 

9.10 

9.69 

10.98 

8.30 

10.31 

8.60 


Maize, Plate (Jutland) 5 ). 

Wheat bran (Copenhagen). 

9.21 

9.45 

9.70 

9.53 

8.86 

9.35 

8.64 

9.23 


8 82 

9.00 

9.25 

9.47 

9.11 

8.46 

9.26 

9.12 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . 

12.77 

13.10 

13.50 

12.82 

13.08 

14.49 

12.18 

14.37 


Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

13.42 

13.24 

12.75 

12.24 

12.92 

13.11 

1I.5Q 

12.55 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

14.90 

14.94 

15.20 

14.92 

14.78 

12.30 

13.99 

12.58 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

14.80 

14.92 

15.02 

14.23 

13.01 

12,69 

12.94 

13.08 


i) Each quarter a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A I) and animal (A II) products told by the farmer* as 
wel as of fertilisers (B I), and of concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B II) bought by the farmer. — In the case where the market is not 
indicated, the price is the average one for the country. — The prices paid to farmers for sugar-breet are generally fixed ounce a year and there¬ 
fore are not inserted in these tables. —■ 2 ) July to June. — 3 ) From January 1931 prices of the first quality before that data average prices 
of all qualities. — 4* trices per unit contained in one quintal — 5 ) Until June, 1931: prices in Copenhagen. 











































Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

July- 

Sept. 

1932 

Oct. 

Dec. 

X93X 

Oct. 

Dec. 

1930 

Agricultural 

year 



1932 

193a 

1933 

1931*3* 

1930*32 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 


Wheat (Paris). 

111.75 

112.80 

114.701 

134.00 

162.35 

166.90! 

167.75 

173.90 

Rye (Paris). 

78 00 

80.00 

81.0C 

82.00 

97.35 

n.q. 

99.65 

84.60 

Malting barley (Paris). 

84.00 

88.00 

89.00 

82.65 

98.65 

n. 83.80 

96.25 

92.35 

Oats (Paris). 

83.20 

87 25 

86.85 

94.70 

91.95 

74.00i 

99.35 

79.80 

Wine, red (southern markets) (hectol.). 

129.00 

126.00 

119.00 

125.00 

86.35 

172.00 

101.00 

154.00 

Beef, dead weight (Paris). 

609.00 

615.00 

632.00 

i)673.00 

769.00 

1.078.00, 

783.00 

1,050.00 

Pork, live weight (Paris). 

728.00 

704 00 

712.00 

708.00 

535.00 

695.00 

593.00 

665.00 

Mutton, dead weight (Paris). 

1,075.00 

1,038.00 

1,043.00 

1,060.00 

1,037.00 

1,521.00. 

1.123.00 

1,504.00 

Basic slag, x8 % (Lorraine) .. 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

23.40 

23.40 

25.20 

23.40 

24.30 

Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) .... 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

26.35 

28.15 

31.40 

27.75 

31.15 

Sylvimte, minimum 12 %. 

12.50 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

Nitmte of soda (Dunkirk). 

92.00 

95.00 

94.00 

92.50 

105.00 

108.00 

101.25 

109.40 

Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 %. 

93 75 

96.50 

95.50 

94.85 

104.25 

111.50 

101.85 

112.20 

Linseed cake (North). 

71.50 

70.75 

70.75 

70.75! 

84 00 

97.00, 

80.00 

103.00 

Coconut cake (Marseilles). 

68.00 

64.50 

67.00 

67 00 

71.00 

70.00 1 

70.00 

73 00 

Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

69.00 

i 

70.00 

72.00 

72 00 

82.00 

91.00 

78.75 

85.00 


GREAT BRITAIN (A: Prices in shillings and pence per cwt: 
B; Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton) 


A I 

Wheat . 

5/6 

5/7 

5/l0bi. 6 / 2 ! 

6/8 

6/10 

6/3 

6/6 


Fodder barley. 

56 

5'6 

5 10 

n. 6 '5 

6 , 10 j 

5/8 

6/7 | 

5/10 


Oats. 

6/4 

6 4 

6/7 

7/3 , 

7'6 

6/1 

7/6 ! 

6/4 


Potatoes (London). 

5 /- 

5/3 

53 

6,2 

8*6 

5/11 

9/10 

7 /- 

V II 

Butter (London). 

2) 121/4 

126/- 

133/- 

134/5 

139/- 

144/7 

136/- 

144/9 


Cheese, Cheddar (London). 

2) 106'- 

10 b,- 

1006 

97/2 

97/6 

96/2 

109- 

98/4 


Beef, dead weight (London) . 

n. 66 '- 

63/- 

64 2 

71 9 

69/3 

74 11 

76/- 

79 2 


Mutton, dead weight (London). 

n 73/6 

68/10 

64 2 

65/1! 

80/8 

107/4 

84 2 

107/10 


Pork, dead weight (London) . 

n. 77/6 

68 10 

67 8 

3 ) 63,4 

78/2 

112/9 

74/4 

102/10 

1 * I 

Basic slag 14 % (London) . 

2-3-0 

2-3-0 

2 - 3. 0 

2- 3- 0 

2 - 2 - 8 

2- 3- C 

2 - 1 - 6 

2- 2-3 


Superphospluite, 16 % (London) . 

2-16-0 

2-16-0 

2-16- 0 i 

2-16- 2 

2-15- 8 

3- 6 - 0 

2-17- 2 

3- 3-6 


Kamil 14 ° 0 (Loudon). 

3- 6-0 

3- 5-0 

3- 4- 0 

3- 2- 6 

5- 0 - 8 

3- 

3- 3- 0 

3- 1-6 


Nitrate of soda, 15 \ f t % 'London) . 

8 - 12-0 

8 - 10-0 

8 - 9- 0. 

8 -lb- 0 

8 - 11 - 0 

9-12- q 

8-17- 6 

9-16-8 


Sulphate of unimonia 20.6 % (London) . . . 

6 - 2-0 

5-11-0 

5- 5 - a 

5- 5- 0 

6 - 10 - 0 

9- 3- a 

6-15-11 

9- 7-2 

» II 

Bran, British (London). 

5-15-3 

5-17-7 

5-12- 5 

5-16- 7 

5-14- 6 

| 4-18- « 

5-14-10 

4-16-4 


Bran middlings, imported (London). 

5- 5-6 

5-12-0 

5-15- a 

5-18- 7 

5-11- 4 

4-12- q 

5-11- 9 

4-11-5 


Linseed cake, English (London). . . ... 

8 - 7-0 

8 - 7-o! 

8-13- u 

8 - 1 l- 9 

8-18- 6 

9-16- 6 

8-1 lr 3 

9-12-6 


Cottonseed cake (London). 

5-10-0 

5- 6-0 

5- 9- 9, 

5-10- 4 

5-12- 1 

4- 7- 6 

5- 2- 6 

4-17-8 


Palm kernel cake (Liverpool). 

6 - 2-0 

6 - 2-0 

6 - 2 - (j 

6 - 1-10 

6 - 7-11 

5 - 7 - 5 ! 

6 - 11 - 2 

5- 9-2 


ITAI,Y (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat, soft (Milan). 

110.00 

no 00 

114.701 

100.45 

99.35 

110.80 

105.65 

111.90 


Wheat, hard (Palermo) .. 

123 00 

124.00 

125.0C 

118.00 

131.00 

131 0Q 

133.00 

135.00 


Oats (Milan). 

67.50 

67 50 

67.5C 

67.85 

73.40 

76.001 

73.30 

74.30 


Maize (Milan). 

59.40 

57.25 

57.0C 

n. 71.40 

60.05 

54.25! 

64.00 

56.30 


Rice (Milan). 

139.00 

143.50 


162.15 

136.20 

119.65 

135.40 

125.55 


Hemp, fibre ... 


258,00 

mm?s 

4) 220.00 

213.00 

256.00 

217.00 

248.00 


Olive oil (Bari) . .... 

450.00 

440.00 

mStm 

490.00, 

537.00 

592 00 

543.00 

580.00 


Wine, ordinary, n° to 13 * (Bari) (hectol.) . . . 


75.00 

K 

80.00 1 

90.00 

121.0Q 

66.00 

118.00 


*) September: 647,00 — a) Provisory average, — 3) Rectified prices: July: 57/10; August: 61/7. — 4 ) September: 232.00. 
















































ITALY {continued) 


A II 

Cheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan)). 

992.00 

980.75 

959.00 

1,050.00 

975.00 

1 , 100.00 

1,026.00 


Eggs, fresh (Milan) (per zoo) . 

54.50 

63.40 

53.00 

1 ) 36.00 

60.20 

70.35 

40.25 


Beef, Uve weight (Milan). 

300.00 

300.00 

290.00 

280.00 

319.00 

431.00 

321.00 


Pork, live weight (Milan) 2 ). 

444.00 

460.00 

440.00 

3)383.00 

357.00 

471.00 

363.00 

B I 

Basic slag 16-20 % (Chiasso) 4) . 

1.495 

1.517 

1.525 

1.338 

1.027 

1.37 

1.06 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15-17 % (Genoa) 4 ) 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.19 

1.30 

1.19 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa). 

6650 

66.50 

6650 

6455 

71.50 

80.50 

72.00 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa). 

77.50 

76.60 

7550 

75.60 

74.50 

86.75 

75.40 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) . 

97.90 

102.10 

106 00 

112.35 

137.65 

187.00 

133.65 

B II 

Wheat bran (Genoa).. 

32.80 

3450 

34.35 

37.75 

51.30 

45.00 

49.30 


Rice bran (Milan). 

3650 

3650 

3650 

40.00 

39.95 

34.40 

41.70 


Linseed cake (Milan). 

54.00 

54.75 

56.75 

54.10 

64.45 

65.35 

62.15 


Groundnut cake (Milan).* . 

53.90 

54.50 

55.50 

53.10 

57.00 

5450 

55.15 


Ruposeed cake (Milan) .. 

26.50 

26.50 

27.50 

26.50 

3250 

35.70 

33.30 


1,139.00 

47.00 

406.00 

443.00 


1.29 

1.24 

80.25 

81.75 

182.00 

45.00 

36.15 

65.60 

55.TO 

36.00 


NETHERLANDS (Prices in guilders per quintal) 


A I 


A II 


B I 


B II 


Wheat (Groningen). 

5) ... 

5) ... j 

5) ... 

5) ... 

n. 12.50 

6.26 

Rye (Groningen). 

3.93 1 

3.83 

3.90 

4.83 

4.76 

450 

Barley (Groningen). 

4.83 

4.84 

4.89 

4.45 

5.73 

459 

Oats (Groningen). 

4.20 

4.46 

4.57 

5.20 

5.65 

5 23 

Peas (Rotterdam). 

14.75 

14.35 

13.75 

11.98 

12.60 

10.02 

Flax, fibre (Rotterdam) . . .*. 

45.00 

44.50 

47.00 

48.00 

56.50 

67.00 

Potatoes (Amsterdam). 

2.66 

2.66 

2.60 

n. 350 

4.03 

4.00 

Butter (Leeuwarden) . 

73.00 

81.00 

82.00 

85 35 

119.65 

158.00 

Britter (Maastricht). 

159.00 

156.00 

152.00 

133.65 

120.35 

163.00 

Cheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda). 

62.20 

66.00 

63.00 

50.85 

69.43 

88.60 

Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

50.60 

58.50 

54.00 

41.90 

52.67 

77.63 

Eggs (Roermond) (per 100). 

5.21 

6.65 

550 

3.79 

6.18 

857 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 

62.50 

63.00 

63.00 

66.67 

74.20 

103.00 

Pork, live weight (Rotterdam). 

30.00 

30.00 

29.00 

28.83 

41.00 

54.00 

Basic slag 4)... 

0.146 

0.140 

0.138 

0.116 

0.103 

0.153 

Superphosphate 17 % . 

1.96 

1.95 

1.95 

1.90 

2.22 

2.79 

Kainit 4) . 

0.148 

0.148 

0.148 

0.144 

0.152 

0.152 

Nitrate of soda .. 

6.47 

652 

6.55 

6.71 

7.85 

n. 10.40 

Sidphate of ammonia 20 V& % . 

4.59 

4.59 

4.61 

4.38 

4.70 

n. 9.75 

Maize (Rotterdam). 

3.35 

3.60 

3.75 

3.95 

3.69 

5.09 

Linseed cake, Dutch . 

Coconut cake . 

5.89 

5.82 

5.86 

6.00 

7.09 

8.90 

6.21 

6.16 

1 6.27 

6.28 

6.85 

7.40 

Groundnut cake. 

6.26 

6.33 

; 6.60 

6.57 

7.49 

! 7.08 


i 


12.50 

5.02 

5.80 

5.76 


3.97 

115.00 

118.00 

62.88 

56.26 

4.52 

76.70 

35.35 


0.097 

2.15 

0.144 

7.82 

4.45 

3.89 

6.85 

6.81 

7.20 


6.94 

4.49 

5.00 

5.30 

940 

60.80 

5.03 

153.00 

157.00 

83.09 

74.44 

6.26 

100.00 

49.00 


0.144 
2.68 
0 . 15 ( 
10.48 
9.62 

5.43 
9.05 
7.88 

7.43 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Warsaw).». 

25.28 

26.80 

26.00 

26.40 

26.42 

27.65 

27.48 

31.17 


Rye (Warsaw). 

15.10 

16.10 

16.40 

18.30 

25.43 

19.01 

25.56 

21.33 


Barley (Warsaw). 

Oats (Warsaw;. 

16.20 

17.30 

18.00 

18.20 

26.28 

25.29 

24.42 

25.55 


14.90 

16.53 

17.10 

19.30 

24.20 

22.01 

24.36 

24.01 

A II 

Butter (Warsaw)... 

357.40 

384.00 

394.00 

334.00 

426.00 

526.00 

397.00 

486.00 


Beef, live weight (Warsaw). 

62.60 

67.00 

69.00 

75.65 

74.65 

113.00 

77.55 

103.00 


Pork, live weight (Warsaw). 

Eggs (Warsaw) (per 100 ).. 

95.00 

100.00 

106.00 

113.67 

109.50 

167.00 

12430 

152.00 


13.97 

13.57 

10.07 

7.82 

14.10 

20.27 

10.87 

14.25 

B I 

Superphosphate. 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.64 

0.90 

0.55 

0.83 


Potash salts 25 % . 

12.50 

12.50 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw).. 

9.45 

10.19 

10.62 

12.38 

15.73 

17.46 

15.62 

16.52 


Rye bran (Warsaw). 

8.90 

9.62 

9.00 

10.37 

15.82 

14.38 

15,03 

14.15 


Linseed cake (Warsaw). 

20.55 

21.75 

19.85 

20.00 

27.10 

44.85 

24.77 

31.40 


Rapeseed cake (Warsaw). 

15.95 

16.75 

16.60 

(6.45 

19.80 

33.48 

18.71 

21.90 


i) Rectified prices; Sept.: 44.25; August: 35.10. — a) Partly revised. — 3) Rectified prices: Sept,; 375.00; August: 372.00; July:4Q2.0G 
— 4) Prices per unit contained in one quintal. — 5) See note on the wheel prices in Netherlands (page 75). 
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Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

Dec. 

Nov. 


July- 

Sept. 

1932 

Oct. 

Dec. 

I 93 i 

Oct. 

Dec. 

X930 

Agricultural 

year 


■ 

1 

1932 

1932 


1931-32 

1930-31 


SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat. 

16.45 

16.79 

16.72 

17.07 

16.92 

18.95] 

1784 

19.43 


Rye. 

15.25 

15.38 

15 09 

15-26 

15.85 

15.95 

16.14 

16.33 


Barley. 

10.95 

10.83 

11.12 

11 98 

11.78 

11.60 

12.36 

12.25 


Oats. 

8.45 

8.65 

9.17 

n. 10.40 

9.78 

9.03 

10.40 

10.18 

A II 

Beet, live weight (Gttteborg). 

Fork, live weight (Gbteborg). 

31.50 

31.90 

33 50 

34.70 

40.67 

56.00 

38.65 

52.00 


59.90 

60.00 

63.00 

65.00 

50.91 

68.00) 

51.15 

65.00 


Butter (Malmo). 

1 ) 190.00 

1 ) 216.25 

174.40 

167.50 

200.75 

214.00 

184.00 

210.00 


Eggs (Stockholm).. 

124.00 

169.00 

124.00 

88.07 

146.50 

232.00 

95.00 

144.00 

B I 

Superphosphate 20 %. 

n. 6.45 

n. 6.45 

n. 6.45 

6.92 

n. q. 

7.48 

7.36 

7.75 


Potash salts, 20 %. 

n. 8.10 

n. 8.10 

n. 8.10 

7.98 

n. q. 

7.87 

7.78 

7.92 


Chilisaltpeter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18.17 

18.65 

18.59 


Calcium cyanamide. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

». q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16.47 

18.10 

B II 

Maize, I,a Plata. 

9 51 

9.89 

10.02 

10.09 

9.19 

10.08 

9.12 

10.07 


Wheat bran. 

9 37 

9.67 

9.64 

9.52 

9.55 

8.65 

9.88 

9.55 


Groundnut cake. 

15.56 

15.96 

16.40 

15.97 

14.82 

13.18 

14.70 

13.47 


Cottonseed cake. 

12.08 

12.31 

12.45 

11.94 

12.18 

12.47 

12.25 

12.80 


Soya meal. 

2 ) 14 92 

2 ) 15.20 

1 

2 ) 15.32 

2 ) 14.70 

13.90 

13.62 

14.25 

14.08 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


A II 


Wheat . 

153.00 

149.50 

151.50] 

150.15 

146.30 

138.00 

148.00 

Rye. 

101.50 

107.00 

107.001 

120.00 

150.15 

89.00 

145.70 

Barley. 

79.00 

82.00 

83.00] 

90.65 

121.80 

120.00 

116.50 

Oats . . 

75.00 

78.50 

81.50] 

89.85 

115.30 

100.00 

119.90 

Edible potatoes . . . . . . 

27.00 

26.50 

26.00, 

35.00 

24.65 

28.00 

34.60 

Hops . 

1.960.00 

1,800.00 

1,519.00j 

858.00 

68 7 00 

787.00 

559.00 

Butter . 

2,050.00 

2.150.00 

2.300.00| 

2,242.00 

1.983.00 

2,033.00 

2,158.00 

Fresh eggs (per too) . 

95.85 

84.15 

67.50] 

59.40 

73 65 

93.75 

58.25 

Beef, dead weight . 

875.00 

900.00 

850.00) 

758 00 

875.00 

1,047.00 

844 00 

Veal, dead weight . 

700.00 

925.00 

825.00) 

733.00 

760.00 

1,058.00 

769.00 

Pork, dead weight. 

1,052.00 

1,175.00 

1,175.00 

1,025.00 

929.00 

1,087.00 

914.00 

Basic slag, 15 %... 

34.85 

34 85 

34.85 

34.85 

35.18 

39.28 

35.05 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 %. 

51.85 

51.85 

51.85) 

51.85 

51.85 

51.85 

51.85 

Kainit, 14 %. 

22.10 

20.15 

22.10 

21.72 

21.74 

j 23.00 

22.00 

Chile salpeter . 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

142.00 

! 165.50 

149.75 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % % . 

123.60 

123.40 

1 127.60 

125.20 

124 42 

140.001 

128.20 

Maize, imported . 

71.75 

72.25 

72.75| 

65.00 

65.15 

1 78.00 

64.10 

Wheat bran (Prague) . 

53.90 

57.85 

60.501 

67 95 

78.25 

69.00 

77.25 

Rve bran (Prague) . 

53.90 

57.85 

60.50 

69.35 

80.30 

[ 62.00 

79.00 

Crushed soya (Prague) . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

107.10 

115.60 

128.00 

113.25 

Rapeseed cake (Prague) . 

96.10 

99.75 1 

lOl.OOji 

101.00 

98.50 

91.00 

100.00 

Linseed cake (Prague) . 

3) 97.50 

106.80 

114.00 

114.25 

125.15 

136.00 

123.00 

Groundnut cake (Prague) . 

4 ) 106.70 

4 ) 108.50 

i 

109.50, 

114.25 

129.90 

117.001 

122.00 


149.00 

108.00 

134.00 

118.00 

42.85 

934.00 

2,179.00 

74.10 

981.00 

981.00 

1,014.00 


39.20 

52.85 

23.10 

165.15 

139.65 

79.45 

79.00 

75.00 

133.00 

99.00 

137.00 

125.00 


J) Price for all Sweden; quality butter; with mark, 
Price at Lovosice. — 4 ) Price at Strekov. 


i. f. place of consumption or port of export. — 2 ) Quality slightly different. — 


Price of wheat in the Netherlands. — In connection with the Tarwccrisimet (wheat crisis 
law) a central organization is charged with the purchase of all home-grown wheat. The millers are 
obliged to cover theii needs for home-grown wheat by purchase from this organization since they 
must employ in the production of bread flour homegrown wheat in the proportion of 25 %, for 
which they pay on the average 15 florins a quintal. As the 1932 crop exceeds millers requirements 
the above-mentioned central organization sells the remainder on the open market. The average 
monthly prices obtained by it for B quality (which is utilized for poultry-feeding in the five 
months of 1932 during which sales of this wheat took place were as follows in florins per quintal: 
August 4.55, September 4.97, October 4.42, November 4.46 and December 4.91. 

The central organization pays to the growers a weighted average price taking into account 
the quality supplied by each. 
























































THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the 
different countries. Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in 
the value and significance of the data available, it has been considered opport¬ 
une to reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting 
formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Quarterly general index-numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Base: first quarter of 1929 =5 100). 



1930 

1931 

1932 

Countries 

4 th 

1st 

2nd 

31 d 

4 th 

1st 

2 nd 

jrJ 

4 th 


Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

Quai ter 

Quarter 

Quarter 

German v. 

83.1 

79.9 

81.4 

77.5 

73.0 

70.9 

70.2 

68.2 

65.1 

England and Wales . 

88.9 

87.5 

85.4 

83.8 

79.2 

81.2 

79.2 

72.9 

70.1 

Estonia. 

67.7 

63.7 

63.9 

62.8 

56.7 

52 8 

49.3 

47.3 

50.0 

t inland. 

69.2 

69.2 

66.7 

64.5 

67.3 

72.6 

67.3 

67.3 

68.2 

Hungary. 

59.7 : 

60.4 

62.4 

64.2 

66.4 

57.2 

62.7 

61.4 

53.0 

Italy. 

69.5 

63.7 

65.1 

61.4 

62.4 

64.5 

65.4 

60.1 

60.0 

Netherlands. 

68.9 

77.1 

78.2 

70.7 

61.1 

67.9 

54.6 j 

53.6 

53.6 

Poland. 

70.9 j 

64.0 

71.4 

63.4 

63.3 

58.7 

63.7 

54.4 

51.3 

Argentina. 

67.5 

60.6 

59.6 

59.7 

63.4 

58.1 

56.6 

58 4 

j 52 9 

Canada . 

68.6 

61.9 

60.2 

55.6 

55.8 

53.2 

50.8 

48.9 

i 45.0 

United States. . J 

75.0 | 
74.5 1 

67.6 

67.3 

63.7 

63.7 

55.4 

59.3 

50.2 

54.4 

44.9 

48.3 

41.2 

44.5 

42.8 

45.9 

39.5 

1 43.3 


0) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. — b) Bureau of Labor. 


Variations in the index-numbers for December, 1932. 




Percentage variations 



compared with those for November, 1932 

| compared with those for December, 1931 

Countries 


Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 

index-numbers 
of prices 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

General 

index-numbers 
of prices 

Germany. 



3.9 

— 1.6 


10.7 

— 10.9 

England and Wales . 



2.0 

' - 0.2 

— 

12.0 

— 9.1 

Argentine.. 


— 

5.8 

— 

— 

15.5 

— 

Canada . 


—- 

3.4 

- 1.2 

— 

19.4 

— 9.0 

Estonia. 


— 

3.9 

— 

— 

8.6 

— 

United States . . . 

/ «) 

• 1 b) 

— 

3.7 

5.6 

— 2.0 

— 

21.2 

20.8 

- ~~ 5.6 

Finland. 

— 

2.7 

— 1.1 

— 

7.7 

— 2.2 

Hungary. 


— 

1.4 

— 1.2 

— 

23.6 

18.2 

Italy . .. 


— 

1.4 

— 1.0 

— 

5.7 

- 8.2 

New Zealand .... 


— 

4.9 

— 

— 

16.8 

—* 

Netherlands. 


— 

5.9 

. , 

— 

11.1 

ii# 

Poland. 


— 

6.9 

— 3.9 

— 

21.7 

- 15.4 

Yugoslavia . . . . . 


i c) + 

1 *0- 

3.2 

4.8 

5 + 0.2 

1 «)- 
1 d)- 

12.7 

2.2 

1 

I ~ « 


a) Bureau of Agricultural Economic*. — b) Bureau of Labor. — O Product* of the aod — d) Animal product*. 

























INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

Dec 

a 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

AND 

Classifica HONS 

193a 

1 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

I93X 

1930 

1932 

*> 

1931 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reiclisamt) 

IQI3 «■ 100. 

hoodstuffs of vegetable origin. 

96.6 

99.1 

100.3 

104.2 

118.6 

116.6 

1128 

111.3 

112.0 

1193 

Livestock. 

60.6 

63.5 

66.2 

67 5 

71.5 

66.7 

68.4 

104.4 

65.5 

83.0 

Livestock products. 

96.9 

103.4 

98.7 

94.8 

90.3 

89.4 

101.1 

126.6 

93.9 

108.4 

Teeding stuffs. 

Tom agricultural products . 

83.2 

64.4 

85 2 

77 1 

90.5 

94.2 

93.6 

91.1 

91.6 

101.9 

84.4 

87 8 

88.0 

89.0 

91.0 

92.5 

94.5 

110.4 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilisers i ) . 

70 2 

69.8 

69.4 

69.2 

68.5 

67.7 

70.4 

80.5 

_ 

76.5 

Agricultural dead stock. 

113.1 

113.6 

113.9 

114.2 

115.1 

115.5 

128.3 

136.0 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished manuiactures (■ Gebrauchs- 
giiter*). 

112.0 

112.5 

113.0 

113.8 

114.3 

116.0 

132.4 

148.8 

117.5 

140.1 

General index-number . 

92.4 

93.9 

94.3 

95.1 

95.4 

95.9 

103.7 

117.8 

96.5 

110.9 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agiiculture) 

Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 --<=■ 100. 

Agricultural product s ........ 

103 

101 

100 

104 

105 

106 

117 

126 

109 

120 

I ceding stuffs. 

90 

90 

89 

92 

97 

94 

93 

81 

95 

83 

I utilizers. 

89 

88 

87 

87 

89 

89 

91 

101 

90 

96 

General index-number 3). 

91.4 

91 6 

91.5 

94.6 

94.9 

92.8 

100.5 

102.2 

94.9 

96.5 

Argentina 3) 

(Banco de la Naci6n Argentina) 

1936 ** 100. 

toreals and linseed . 

52.2 

55.5 

60.0 

64.1 

62.9 

60.4 

58.2 

56.6 

59.5 

55.8 

Meat. 

56.8 

60.9 

65.3 

68.3 

70.1 

71.5 

80.4 

99.5 

6 Q .8 

94.3 

lltdes and skins. 

51.4 

54.7 

54.6 

61.7 

52.8 

47.7 

59.1 

65.6 

53.1 

64.5 

W oot. 

36.8 

40.7 

45.2 

48.0 

43.1 

43 0 

51.7 

51.8 

44.2 

61.2 

Hairy products. 

53.3 

53 7 

53.7 

56.2 

57.3 

57.3 

66.6 

68.7 

56.9 

74.5 

I f rest product* .. . 

68.5 

649 

65.2 

62.5 

61.6 

63.3 

80 5 

108.7 

68.4 

993 

Total agricultural products .. 

51.9 

55.1 

59.0 

62 7 

61.1 

59 1 

61.4 

65.3 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 

- 1926 «* 100. 

1 leld products (grain, etc.). 

33.6 

36.6 

36 8 

38 9 

41.7 

41.8 

42.2 

43.1 

40.7 

44.6 

Animals and animal products. 

57.8 

56.9 

58.4 

60.2 

59.3 

583 

71.1 

93 1 

60.9 

77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

42.7 

All 

44.9 

46.9 

48.3 

48.0 

53.0 

61.8 

48.3 

57.0 

i-ertiUrers. 

72.3 

72.3 

72.3 

72.0 

72.4 

72.0 

71.1 

89.2 

71.8 

83.0 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 
etc) . 

78.2 

78.3 

78.6 

78.9 

78 6 

78.5 

79.9 

846 

78.8 

80.5 

General index-number . 

64.0 

64.8 

65.0 

66.9 

66.8 

66.6 

70.3 

77.7 

67.0 

72.2 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 «■ IOO. 

mtnoditics imported 4) . 

111 

112 

112 

112 

113 

115 

125 

123 

113 

129 

•mmodities exported. 

^cultural products imported and expert- 
** 4) • •• . 

59 

63 

57 

54 

51 

53 

64 

84 

58 

76 

74 

77 

72 

70 

67 

70 

81 

96 

74 

91 


*) For «n explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's publication " Inde 
1 fibers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer " (Rome, 1930), as well u to pages 77 to 79 of the 
\-rop Report" of January 1932 and to page 517 of the "Crop Report" of July 1932. .... 

*) Most data for 1932 are provisional. — a) From July 1932 new series — 3) Calculated by the "Statist , reduced to 
>3 » 100 . —. 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calcul at ions. 





































Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

193 a 

193 a 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*930 

m 

*93* 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 19 x 3-14 — xoo. 











Cereals. 

33 

34 

36 

41 

43 

42 

52 

80 

44 

63 

.Fruits and vegetables. 

59 

57 

59 

68 

79 

83 

68 

108 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

52 

57 

60 

67 

69 

72 

68 

112 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 

69 

68 

68 

67 

65 

63 

92 

117 

70 

94 

Poultry and poultry products. 

12 ! 

115 

102 

84 

75 

65 

120 

127 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

43 

47 

51 

57 

51 

41 

45 

73 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

52 

54 

56 

59 

59 

57 

66 

97 

57 

80 

Commodities purchased by farmers 2) . 

106 

106 

107 

106 

108 

109 

123 

139 

111 

129 

Agricultural wages 2 ). 

- 

- 

84 

- 

- 

... 

*)98 

*)I29 


116 

United States 
(B ureau of I<abor) 

1926 =* 100 . 











Grains. 

317 

33.2 

34.4 

37.4 

38.2 

36.7 

47.0 

64.0 

39.4 

53.0 

livestock and poultry. 

387 

41.9 

45.0 

51.2 

52.8 

54.1 

51.7 

76.3 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 

51.3 

53.9 

52.1 

52.1 

50.8 

48.4 

61.2 

78.1 

51.4 

69.2 

Total farm products . 

44.1 

46.7 

46.9 

49.1 

49.1 

47.9 

557 

75.2 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

84.5 

84.6 

847 

84.9 

84.9 

84,9 

92.1 

94.9 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials. 

63.1 

63.5 

63.4 

63.6 

66.4 

66.8 

70.1 

81.4 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 

65.6 

65.6 

665 

66.9 

68.3 

68.8 

77.1 

90.6 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 

37.1 

40.8 

427 

45.9 

47.4 

42.2 

53.9 

78.2 

45.9 

62.7 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

66.5 

675 

68.1 

687 

685 

68.0 

69.3 

79.4 

68.4 

73.0 

General index-number . 

62.6 

63.9 

64.4 

65.3 

65.2 

645 

66.3 

78.4 

64.9 

71.1 

Finland 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

• 










1926 *= 100 . 











Cereals. 

89 

90 

89 

87 

86 

88 

93 

72 

90 

77 

Potatoes. 

71 

69 

68 

68 

71 

93 

54 

59 

71 

68 

Fodder . 

66 

67 

67 

65 

66 

67 

71 

58 

69 

63 

Meat. 

57 

54 

56 

61 

64 

65 

57 

72 

61 

64 

Dairy products. 

77 

80 

76 

74 

71 

73 

92 

74 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products . 

72 

74 

72 

72 

72 

73 

78 

73 

74 

72 

General index-number . 

90 

91 

90 

90 

89 

89 

92 

86 

90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

68 

69 

75 

80 

80 

87 

89 

78 

— 

— 

General index-number . 

81 

82 

80 

90 

89 

94 

99 

90 

- 

- 

ITALY 

(Conslglio Provinciate deU’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 = 100 . 




1 







National agricultural products .... 

322.97 

327,61 

326.81 

328.66 

322.08 

328.78 

342.35 

356,88 

339.63 

343.11 

General index-number . 

298.95 

301.89 

304.33 

! 

30670 

300.06 

299.93 

32554 

368.63 

309.91 

341.57 

New Zealand 
(C ensus and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 *■ 100 . 



1 


I 






Dairy produce. 

83.9 

94.5 

102.4 

96.6 

95.5 

89.4 

97.6 

— 

93.8 

96.9 

Meat . 

1087 

100.3 

955 

100.0 

109.0 

106.6 

138.3 

— 

109.1 

130.1 

Wool. 

52.7 

60.0 

66.8 

66.4 

57.8 

55.5 

61.5 

— 

61.3 

67.9 

Other pastoral produce. 

61.7 

62.0 

63.1 

53.4 

57.9 

59.0 

72.9 

— 

67.2 

76.7 

AU pastoral and dairy produce . . . 

79.9 

84.2 

88.1 

86.0 

85.8 

82.2 

96.0 

— 

86.4 

965 

Agricultural produce . 

96.8 

95.6 

95.4 : 

95.7 

83.1 

84.8 

118.9 


101.7 

1155 

All pastoral, dairy and agricultural 









97.0 

produce . ! 

80.4 

84.5 

883 

86.2 

857 

82.3 

96.6 


86.8 


l) Mo»t data ioe 1932 are provisional. — 2 ) 1910-14 «- 100, — 3) January. 













































Countries 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

July 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1932 

1932 

1932 

*93* 

*932 

*932 

*93* 

1930 

*932 

*93i 

Norway i) 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 1909*14 ** 100 . 











Cereals. 

116 

116 

116 

118 

118 

124 

108 

99 

125 

112 

Potatoes . 

75 

72 

75 

73 

86 

144 

126 

, 158 

130 

150 

Pork. 

98 

95 

100 

94 

87 

90 

90 

98 

% 

86 

Other meat. 

106 

101 

105 

109 

115 

117 

126 

193 

218 

138 

Hggs . .. 

111 

142 

120 

109 

85 

78 

114 

146 

108 

96 

Dairy products. 

128 

131 

131 

132 

125 

123 

136 

150 

156 

129 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

103 

104 

104 

106 

107 

105 

108 

111 

121 

103 

Maize. 

87 

91 

92 

95 

94 

90 

85 

93 

108 

82 

Fertilizers. 

89 

87 

81 

89 

89 

89 

86 

95 

105 

90 

Netherlands 

(Directie van den Dandbouw) 
Average 1924-23 1928*29 «* 100 . 











Products of the soil. 

41 

43 

44 

46 

49 

51 

57 

59 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products. 

50 

55 

55 

51 

49 

52 

53 

74 

2 ) 57 

a) 77 

Total agricultural products . 

48 

51 

52 

50 

49 

52 

54 

71 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages . 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

100 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 99 

General index-number 3 ). 

... 

52.1 

52.1 

51.4 

50.7 

51.4 

57.4 

72.4 

77.8 

65.7 

Poland 4) 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1917 *• 100 . 











Products of the soil .. 

38.8 

40.8 

41.8 

42.7 

43.7 

47.3 

58.0 

46.4 

49.8 

53.9 

Products of agricultural industry . , . 

51.1 

52.7 

53.8 

55.2 

59.1 

613 

663 

63.6 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin..... 

44.8 

46.7 

47.8 

48.9 

51.2 

543 

62.4 

54.6 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals. 

37.6 

393 

41.4 

43.7 , 

45.6 

45.6 

41.3 

68.6 

43.1 

55«8 

Dairy products. 

55.4 

67.1 

53.5 

55.8 

47.7 

50.8 

68.0 

91.9 

55.4 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

44.9 

50.1 

46.7 

49.0 

46.8 

48.2 

51.8 

78.2 

483 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . 

44.8 

48.1 

47.3 

48.9 

48.9 

51.2 

573 

633 

52.0 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

107.6 

107.6 

112.9 

112.9 

1 

112.9 

112.9 

108.4 

124.7 

105.5 

1203 

Industrial products . 

65.8 

67.1 

68.5 

69.7 

69.7 

67.7 

74.0 

86.9 

69.6 

79.4 

General index-number . 

56.2 

58.5 

58.8 j 

60.2 

60.2 

60.4 

. 66.4 

763 

61.6 

70.5 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

2926 «= 100 . 











Products of the soil. 

61.6 

59.7 

58.1 

57.7 

64.0 

73.2 

70.6 

72.5 

675 

96.7 

Animal products. 

573 

60.2 

58.5 

56.8 

53.6 

573 

58.6 

86.4 

56.6 

97.7 

Industrial products . 

68.1 

67.6 

67.5 

64.0 

63.4 

63.4 

68.5 

75.2 

66.2 

80.2 

General index-number ........ 

64.8 

; 

64.7 

J 

63.9 

61.8 

62.6 

65.6 

67.2 

78.0 

653 

1 

88.8 


*) The agricultural years refer to the period April 1-March 31. — 2 ) Agricultural year July 1-June 30. — 3) Calculated by the Central 
Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 *» 100 , — 4) Average data for the year 1932 are provisional. 




























RATES OP FREIGHT 


(Rates for full cargoes) 


VOYAGES 

20 

Jan. 

1933 

13 

Jan 

*933 

6 

Jan. 

1933 

30 

Dec. 

193 a 

«3 

Dec. 

193 * 

Dec.’ 

1932 

Jan. 

1932 

Averag 

Jan. 

193 * 

E 

Commercial 

Seaton 










19313 a 

1930 * 3 * 

Shipments op Wheat and Maize. 











Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . j (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 13/7 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/6 

13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . ) long ton) 

11 /- 

11 /- 

H/- 

10/3 

■Ml 

10 / 1 1 /, 

11/3 

mm 

mmi 

M l 

St. John to Liverpool 1 )., 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/9 

1/9 

mnm 

1/6 

1/6 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . / 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Montreal to United Kingdom . . . [ (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

Mmm 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom.( 480 lbs.) 

J ) 2/- 

l ) 2/~ 

*) 2/- 

i ) 2 1 - 

l ) 2/- 

') 21 - 

') 2/3 

l ) 1/9 

216 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) . . . . ) 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent. ’ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n 

mm 

n. q. 


n. 1/77* 

1/8 


1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 











ton).. 

23/6 

23/6 

23/6 

n. 23/- 

n. 23/- 


n. 22/3 

22/6 

L mi 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $ per sh. ton). 

2.25 

2.25 

2.25 



■eesj 

2.45 

2.78 


2.72 

La Plata Down River a) to U. K./ j 







1 




Continent. 1 

16/6 

16/- 

15/9 

15/9 

15/9 

16/1 

17/1 

16/2 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- [ . .... __ 











tinent.T.. > 

18/- 

17/3 

17.3 

17/3 

17/3 

17/6 

18/3 

18/- 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . [ lon * tonj 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

20/9 

n. q. 

19/3 

Western Australia to U. K./Con- 1 


i 









tinent.1 

27/- 

28/- j 

28/- 

27/- 

27/- 

27/3 

27/7 

30 12 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments of Rice. 









1932 

*93* 

Saigon to Europe.j (shill, per 

26/- 

27 /- 

27/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7 25/1 

n. 23/6 

23/5 

m 

Burma to U. K./Continent. ... 1 long ton) 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

25/4 

23/- 

r 25,5 

U 


i) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2 ) “ Down River ” includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La Plata. — 3) “ Up River " includes the 

ports on the Parani River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, Santa-Fd and ParanA) are subject to 

an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in “scale terms ", 10 % is added to arrive at rates per long ton. — 5) Freight 

in gold $ per 100 lbs. (in the case of a loss of 25 % in the value of the shilling, 10 $ c. per 100 lbs. are equal to 2/8 per quarter). 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT OF THEIR PARITY WITH THE DOLLAR 


COUNTRY 

Exchange 

Exchange rates j 

Percentage bonus ( f) or loss (- 

-HU 

20 

Jan. 

*933 

*3 

Jan. 

*933 

6 

Jan. 

*933 

30 

Dec. 

*932 

■*3 

Dec. 

1912 

20 

Jan. 

*933 

*3 

Jan. 

*933 

6 

Jan, 

*933 

30 

Dec 

*93-* 

23 

Dec. 

*93- 

Germany a). 

Berlin 

4.213 

’ 4.213 

4.213 

4.213 

4.213 

- 0.4 


0.4 

- 0.4 


0.4 

- 0.4 

Argentina b) . 

New York 

25.75 

25.75 

25.75 

25.75 

25.75 

39.3 

— 

39.3 

- 39.3 

— 

39.3 

- 39.1 

Belgium a) . 

Brussels 

7.207 

7.217 

7.218 

7.229 

7.229 

- 0.3 

— 

0.3 

- 0.4 

— 

0.5 

- 0.5 

Canada b) . 

New York 

87.500 

88.312 

88.562 

87.708 

87.750 

- 11.7 

— 

11.7 

- 11.4 

— 

12.3 

- 12.3 

Denmark a) . 

Copenhagen 

5.957 

5.960 

5.790 

5.845 

5.827 

- 37.4 

— 

37.4 

- 35.6 

— 

36.2 

- 36.0 

Egypt . 

Great Britain b) ... \ 

| London 2 ) 

16.765 

16.728 

16.715 

16.528 

16.656 

- 31.3 

- 

31.3 

- 31.3 

- 

32.1 

- 31.6 

France a) . 1 

Iudo-China .j 

| Paris 3 ) 

25.635 

25.630 

25.620 

25.625 

25.625 

- 0.4 

- 

0.4 

- 0.4 


0.4 

- 0.4 

Hungary a) . 

Budapest 

5.72 

5.72 

5.72 

5.72 

5.72 

0.0 


0.0 

0.0 


0.0 

0.0 

India b) 4 ) . 

London 

25.32 

25.36 

25.34 

25.05 

25.25 

- 30.5 

— 

30.5 

~ 30.6 

— 

31.4 

- 308 

Italy a) . 

Milan 

19.53 

19 52 

19.52 

19.52 

19.52 

- 2.7 

— 

2.7 

- 2.7 

— 

2.7 

- 2.7 

Japan b) . 

New York 

21.00 

20.81 

20.60 

20.68 

21.37 

- 58.3 

— 

58.3 

- 58.7 

— 

58.5 

- 57.1 

Netherlands a) ... . 

Amsterdam 

2.489 

2.491 

2.488 

2.489 

2.490 

- 0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.0 

— 

0.1 

- 0.1 

Poland a) ..... . 

Warsaw 

8.928 

8.928 

8.925 

8.925 

8 925 

- 0.2 


0.2 

- 0.1 

— 

0.1 

- 0.1 

Rumania b) . 

New York 

0.605 

0.605 

0.605 

0.605 

6.605 

+ 1.2 

+ 

1.2 

+ 1.2 

+ 

1.2 

+ u 

Sweden a) . 

Stockholm 

5.470 

5.480* 

n q. 

5.530 

5.520 

- 31.8 


31.9 

n. q. 


32.5 

- 32.4 

Czechoslovakia a) . . 

Prague 

33.78 

33.80 

33.75 

33.80 

33.80 

- 0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.0 

— 

0.1 

- 0.1 


a) Value of the United States dollar expressed in national currency. — b) Value of the national currency expressed in United States cents. 

— z) The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange, — 2 ) As the relation between the Egy¬ 
ptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 3 ) Ax the relation between the 
Indo-Chinese piastre and the French franc changed only slightly the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) These rate* have been \ 
obtained by converting the original quotations in pence per rupee into cents per rupee. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto, Direttore responsabile. 

4-1**933* 
































MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables . — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i = excellent, 2 = good, 3 = average, 4 — bad, 5 — verv bad; France: 100 =3 excellent, 70 = good, 
60 = fairly good , 50 =* average, 30 = bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 *■ goori, 3 «* average, 2 =* 1 = i;*ry Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 == fairly good, 

50 = Mow average; (J. S. S. R.: 5 = gooi, 4 = average, 3 = average, 2 = te/ozp average, 

r = Canada: 100 =» crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United States: 100 = crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal 
to the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

The data of production in 1932 have undergone modifications for a small 
number of countries, the most important being Spain, Poland and Argentina. 
In Spain, according to the final estimate, the wheat crop was about 5.7 million 
bushels above the already high figure previously published. In Poland, on the 
other hand, the figure of production has been further reduced by about 6.5 million 
bushels. I11 Argentina, according to the second estimate, the wheat crop is 
about 3.9 million bushels above the preceding estimate. 

In addition the first estimates are now available for wheat production in 
the Union of South Africa and in New Zealand In the former country the crop 
has been above average but 4 4 million bushels below the very good crop of 1931- 
1932 , in New Zealand, 011 the other hand, production has been very large and 
exceeds that of last year by about 3.4 million bushels. 

In all, the data received since the publication of the Crop Report for January 
involve practically no change in the situation since the increases recorded for 
some countries are almost balanced by decreases for others. 


The first estimates of the areas sown to winter wheat are now available 
for a group of countries which last year cultivated about four-fifths of the total 
'rea under this crop. These data, though incomplete, indicate that about 6 
million acres less have been sown this season than last, a reduction of about 4 °„. 

In Kurope several of the importing countries have somewhat increased the 
areas sown to winter wheat, and the total for the eleven countries of this continent 
from which data have been received shows an increase of about 500,000 acres. 

In North Africa the wheat area may be expected to be slightly inferior to 
that of last year. 

A heavy reduction has been made in the winter wheat crop of the 
U. S. S. R., where about 4.2 million acres less than last year have been sown. 


St. 2 Ingl. 





A‘decrease of about 1,200,000 acres has occurred in India, due principally 
to the unfavourable conditions which prevailed during the sowing period in the 
Punjab. 

In the United States, despite propaganda for a reduction of are«% the latter 
is only 500,000 acres smaller than last year. Adverse weather conditions during 
the winter in a considerable part of the country caused, however, grave damage 
to the sowings, with the result that it is forecast that the area for harvest will 
be considerably smaller than that of 1932. 


Area sown to winter cereals. 

(Thousand acres) 


Countries 

j Wheat 

Rye 

| Barley 

Oats 


1932/33 

% 

1932/33 

1933/33 

% 

7932/33 

1932/33 

% 

1932/33 

2932/33 

% 

1932/33 

1931/ 

7932 

— 100 

1926/ 

1927 

to 

1930/ 

1937 

— IOQ 

1931/ 

7932 

* 100 

1926/ 

1927 

to 

7930/ 
7937 
a* TOO 

1937/ 

7932 

100 

1926/ 

1927 

to 

1930/ 
1931 
«■ 100 

1931/ 

1932 

IOO 

1926/ 

1927 

to 

7930/ 

193* 
*» 100 

Geimany . . . 

4.947 

101.3 

123.2 

10,991 

101.5 

97.7 

618 

101.7 

129.6 




Bulgaria . . . 

2.911 

95.2 

104.2 

493 

96'4 

96.C 

457 

99.0 

97 6 

— 

- 

— 

Spain .... 

11.057 

97.8 

101.6 

— 

— 

— 

4,599 

95.1 

101.8 

— 

— 

— 

Finland.... 

34 

106.0 

127.2 

56C 

103.0 

104.1 

—- 

— 

—- 

j — 

— 

— 

France . . 

12.864 

99.8 

100.7 

1.859 

103.8 

93.3 

412 

95.2 

98.5 

' 2,156 

97.8 

102,4 

Greece .... 

1,679 

112.2 

125.5 

170 

94.1 

119.5 

1 ) 558 

97.3 

116.0,7) 332 

90.4 

113.2 

Italy. 

12,365 

102.4 

103.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

j —- 

— 

— 

Uatvia .... 

182 

105.0 

151.5 

652 

110.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Lithuania . . . 

389 

92.6 

125.6 

1.182 

99.7 

101.3 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Romaniu . . , 

6.084 

103.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— I 

— 

— 

1 — 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

2.151 

107.7 

115.3 

2.476 

98.1 

99.9 

15 

98.5 

99.8 

~ 

— 

— 

U. S. S. JR. . . 

28.058 

86.8 

126.9 

63,007 

97.8 

98.0 

711 

81.61 

70.5 

- 

- 

- 

Canada .... 

556 

97.9 

62.2 

496 

! 74.7 

67.7 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

! — 

— 

United States . 

39.902 

98,7 

90.2 

4,649 

93.0 

1 14.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

British India . 

31.829 

96.2 

105.3 


- 

— 

- 

- 

- 


- 


Cyrenaica. . . 

13 

234.0 

59.7 

_ 

_ 

_ 

71 

146.0 

806 

— 

— 

_ 

Egypt .... 

1,467 

83.3 

91.4 

— 

— 

— 

287 

78.4 

80.0, 


— 

— 

Branch Marocco 

2,817 

1150 

104.5 

— 

— 

— 

3,410 

216.4 

113.4 

64 

101.2 

77.4 

Tunis .... 

1,606 

76.5 

89.1 

— 

— 

— 

791 

53, 

66.d 

69 

80.0 

66.9 


7 ) Winter and spring crops. 


Although it is not yet possible to determine exactly the extent of the damage 
and estimates are still lacking of the area sown in various countries, it seems 
probable, on the basis of the information available, that the winter wheat harvest 
this year will be effected on an area 8 to jo million acres smaller than that 
harvested last year. 

* * * 

As regards the crop condition of winter cereals the information received 
from European countries indicates that the month of January and the first ten 
dayp of February were in general favourable to the sowings. 








The prevalently mild temperatures and, in various regions, rainy weather 
of the first half of January Were followed, in the latter half of the month, by a 
period of intense cold, which was generally beneficial to the crops in checking 
the growth of the plants, which was, in many cases, excessive for the season. 

At the moment when the temperature fell sharply, the fields had, in most 
of the country, a thick snow-cover, preventing any considerable damage by 
frost. In the whole of Europe the crop condition of winter cereals is consequently 
promising. 

In the U. S. S. R. also, where crop condition at the middle of January 
was judged to be satisfactory, the depth of the snow cover increased during the 
latter half of the month but the varying depth of the snow gave ri.se to 
fears that winter cereals were not everywhere sufficiently protected against the 
intense cold. 

Much less favourable news continues to be received from the United States 
w here the condition of crops in the central area of the country (Oklahoma, western 
Kansas and Nebraska) has been seriously compromised by the drj r weather and 
damage has been caused in the Northern Pacific area by strong winds. Better 
conditions prevail in the East and Southeast of the ctffmtry. The w T eather 
was excessively mild during the whole of January and in the first w r eek of February 
with the result that the snow -cover disappeared almost completely from the 
fields. The cold weather that set in in the latter half of February, damaged 
crops in the southern section of the winter cereal producing area. 

In British India the crops on unirrigated lands were damaged by the inade¬ 
quacy of rainfall. 

In North Africa the condition of the sowings is normal, although the relatively 
low temperatures of January checked the growth of vegetation in Algeria, Tunis 
and Egypt. 


* * * 

Austria : In the first decade of January the weather was warm and sunny in the 
mountain areas while the lower areas were covered with mist. To wardjt lie middle of 
January abundant snow’ fall!was reported. Eater there was agfurtber fall in temper¬ 
atures, with night frosts. Wanner weather came only at the Iregiimiug of January. 

Due to the night frosts the leaves of winter cereals suffered somewhat but more 
serious damage was not experienced. Toward the middle of January winter crops 
were covered with a sufficiently thick cover 

At the beginning of February crop condition of winter cereals was as follow-s : 
wheat 2.3 (against 2.4 on 1 January this year and 2.7 on 1 February 1932) : rye 2.1 
(2.1, 2.5) and barley 2.4 (2.4, 2.4). 

Belgium : At the beginning of January the weather w r as mild but towards the latter 
half of the mouth very cold weather set in and temperatures as low as io°C. to i2*C were 
recorded. Before the frost the condition of the sowings was normal. During the frost 
progress was made in manure carting, threshing of cereals and repairing of fences. 

According to the most recent information the final figure for spelt production iu 
1932 is 665,000 centals against 587,000 in 1931 and 683,000 in the quinquennium 1926- 
1930; percentages of 113.4 and 97.5 respectively. The data for meslin arc respectively 
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f) Production 


Average 0 > ^93* 

'«= ‘M« to’lMO * 1932/33 

win w 7 /27 «m« Aver 

to 1930/31 , 931/ 

- 1932 S» IOO 

1,000 acres — 100 


*93*/33 I93I/3* 


Korea. 

Japan ... 
Syria and Lebanon 
Total Asia . . . 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

Eritrea. 

French Morocco . 

Tunis. 

Total Africa. . . 
Argentina . . . 

•Chile. 

•Uruguay .... 

New Zealand J jjj 
Grand Totals . 


1926/27 
to 1930/31 



2,410 

2,252 



21,161 

20,093 

2,107 

2,097 

2,265 

100.5 

93.0 

37,316 

36,730 

766 

818 

746 

93.7 

102.7 

4,398 

6,812 

5,283 

5,325 

5,263 

99.2 

100.4 

62,875 

63,635 

3,279 

3,178 

3,505 

103.2 

93.6 

14,330 

12 993 

366 

306 

364 

119.6 

100.4 

5.792, 

4,653 

99 

62 

54 

160.0 

183.5 

617 

445 

2,930 

3,222 

2,995 

90.9 

97.8 

17,882 

28,335 

1,483 

1,223 

1.235 

121.2 

120.1 

7,496 

3,%8 

8,157 

7,991 

8,153 

102.1 

100.1 

46.117 

50,394 

1,520 4) 

1,439 

A ) 1.276 

105.6! 

119.1 

15,432 

10,620 

111 

106 

167 

104.8 

66.7 


1,487 

10 

10 

9 

106.2 

117.0 


71 

19 

27 

24 

703 

78.1 

— 

— 


18 

23 

— 

— 

235 

269 

60,121 

58,753 

58,236 

102.3 

103.2 

681,333 

580,554 


1932/33 1931/32 


1,000 bushels 


Average 0/ *932 | 

to* 1930 

W6M ‘l 31 A 
to 1930/31 193,; : 

- 1932 • IOO 

!ls >» ZOO 


651,368 1,419,464 1,209,508 


36,702 105.3 1201 

80.980 101.6 %.(( 

17,291 64.6 510 

134,973 98.8 97 (1 

35.181 110.3 84,9 

11,206 124.5 107.7 

299 138.6 429.4 

45,695 63.1 81 5 

8,465 188.9 184 5 

100,846 91.5 95.3 

15,976 145.3 2d! 3 

4.980 ... . 


933 87.5 >7 5 

1,357,041 117.4 104 6 


Germany .... 


8,1181 

8,310 

8,634 

97.7 

94.0 

146,612 

136,795 

Austria. 


784 

777 

759 

100.9 

103.4 

10,020 

7.321 

Belgium .... 


712 

729 

682 

97.8 

104.4 

16,763 

15,483 

Bulgaria .... 


281 

293 

335 

96.0 

83.9 

2,488 

2,259 

Denmark. . . . 


983 

937 

999 

105.0 

98.4 

23,149 

20,624 

Spain. 


1,926 

1,986 

1,902 

97.0 

101.3 

18.309 

13,335 

Estonia .... 


356 

367 

356 

97.2 

100.0 

2.869 

3,615 

•Irish Free State . 


623 

623 

650 

100.0 

95.8 


11,666 

Finland .... 


1,119 

1,149 

MOO 

97.4 

1GI.8 

14.573 

14,684 

France . 


8,418 

8,564 

8,584 

98.3 

98.1 

113,083 

101,213 

Engl, and Wales. 


1,577 

1,652 

1,802 

95.5 

87.5 

28,022 

27,774 

Scotland .... 


867 

835 

893 

103.9 

97.1 

16,710 

13,933 

N. Ireland . . . 


286] 

286 

312 

1000 

01.7 

6,465 

5,065 

Greece. 


367 

344 

279 

106.7 

131.4 

1.984 

1,688 

Hungary .... 


575 

596 

665 

96.5 

86.4 

6,243 

4,278 

Itaty 1 ) .... 
Latvia. 


1,113 

1,146 

1,255 

97.1 

88.6 

13,378 

12,629 


802 

795 

735 

100.9 

109.1 

7,121 

7,555 

Lithuania . . . 


931 

900 

828 

103.4 

112.4 

7,981 

8,981 

Luxemburg . . . 


74] 

75 

72 

98.9 

102.9 

1,124 

871 

Norway .... 


235 

237 

241 

99.1 

97.4 

4,250 

3,038 

Netherlands . . 


350 

369 

378 

94.9 

92.5 

6,693 

6,331 

Poland. 


5,486 

5,367 

5,125 

102.2 

107.C 

52,709 

50,915 

Portugal .... 


— 

422 

443 

— 

__ 

2,354 

2,026 

Rumania .... 


1,956 

2.154 

2,757 

90.8 

71.C 

14.169 

14,776 

Sweden .... 


1,577 

1,590 

1,729 

99.1 

91.2 

24,802 

22,326 

Switzerland . . . 


41 

45 

50 

89.7 

81.4 

750 

739 

Czechoslovakia . 


2,020 

2,031 

2,073 

99.4 

97.4 

36,681 

26,998 

Yugoslavia . . . 


810 

936 

937 

86.5 

86.4 

5,935 

5,837 

Total Europe . . 

§) 

42,186 

42,892 

43,925 

98.4 

96.0 

585,237 

531,089 

•U.S.S.R. . . . 


35,149 

42,492 

43,286 

82.7 

81.2 

... 


Canada. 


13,148 

12,871 

12,971 

102.2 

101.4 

133,131 

111,615 

United States. . 


41,224 

39,800 

40,202 

103.6 

102.5 

397,580 

357,750 

Total North Amer. 


54.372 

52,671 

53,173 

103.2 

102.3 

530,711 

469365 

Syria and T f eb.. . 


28 

27 

42 

102.3 

66.6 

299 

228 

Algeria. 


504 

557 

605 

90.5 

83.4 

2,271 

2,628 

French Morocco . 


63 

60 

82 

106.0 

77.2 

509 

531 

lunis. 


86 

67 

109 

129.6 

79.3 

617 

728 

Total Africa. . . 


653 

684 

796 

95.7 

823 

3397 

3,887 

Argentina . . . 

4) 

3,652 4 ) 

3,470 4 ) 

3,535 

105.3 

103.3 

27,558 

22,170 

*ChiIe. 


174 

166 

203 

104.9 

86.0 


1,575 

•Uruguay .... 


135 

148 

141 

91.0 

95.6 

... 

994 

New Zealand {*jj 


407 

364 

69 

320 

87 

111.7 

127.3 

1,696 

1,099 

Grand Totals 

§) 

100,960 

99,813 

101,558 

101.1 

99.4 

1,148,898 

1,027,838 


45,539 

353,383 

87,570 

52,220 

20.203 

6,200 

19.510 

41,805 

22,252 

24,940 

3,514 

13,282 

20,916 

164,714 

7,355 

44,276 

77,506 

2,342 

114,628 

18,548 

1 , 828,857 


66.832! 
41,6641 
8,772 
45,715 
40,475 
341,352 
100.098 
48.664 
19,725 
4,985 
24,227 
40.974 
I7,644i 
22,846' 
3,076) 
12,889 
22,941 
163.66® 
5.735 
76,107 
80,835 
2,894 
96,276 
22.75$ 
1 , 800,5171 
1,070351 


107.2| KM7 
136.91 lib 9 
108 3 ! 1114 
110.2! I lb 9 

112 21 i"i' 2 


119.9 107 3 

127.6) IV 4 
117.6; 124 4 
146.0 .'"5 

105.9 ICO 
94.21 l.’M 
88.9; lUb 2 

129.1) 114 2 
139.9! lull 
105.7 91.2 

103 5 H)iH> 

116.2 m: 
95.9 63 2 

I! 1.1 95 ‘) 

101.5 HI U 


95.9 63 2 

111.1 954 

101.5 HI 0 

135.9 119 1 

101.7 815 

110 J 1016 


134,725 416,034 348,795 421,014) 119.3 96 J 

380,581 1,242,437 1,117,970 1,189,317 111.1 1045 

515,306 1 , 658,471 1 , 466,765 1 , 610,331 113.1 1030 

287 934 711 897 1313 104 1 

4,169 7,096 8,212 13.028 86.4 545 

637 1,591 1,660 1,992 95.9 799 

780 1,929 2,274 2,429 84.8 /9.I 

5,586 10,616 12,146 17,449 87.4 60S 

20.033 86.118 69,280 62,603 124.3 1413 


New Zealand ) 6) _ 69 87 -1 1,696 1,099 1,427 5,302 3,435 4,459 154.4 !l«9 

Grand Totals t §) 100,960 99,813 101,558 101.1 99.4(| 1,148,898 1,027,838 1,118,807 3,590,298 3^211,972 3496,256 111.8 102.7 

f) The two dster given refer to the year* in which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively. — §) M 
calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those j 
of area are available. — * Countries not included in the totals. — to) Autumn crops, — s ) Spring crops. — a ) Total crops. — b ) Crops for grniuj 
only. — 1 ) The figures lot 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 4) Including spe> 

* and mealin. — 3 ) European crops only. — 4 ) Area sown. — 3) Barley and tnestin. 
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X23,ooo centals (213,000 bushels), 100,000 (173,000) and 177,000 (306,000); percentages 
123,3 and 69.7. 

Bulgaria : I11 the first half of January weather was cold ; there were even frosts, 
which caused serious anxiety as to the fate of winter cereals. Snow fell heavily almost 
throughout the country, however, in the second half of the month. Toward the end 
of January no frost damage had been reported. Snow on the fields hindered prepar¬ 
ations for sowing of spring cereals, which had not begun by the end of the month. 

Spain : Autumn sowings were carried out in good conditions and germination was 
regular. The winter has been very cold and snow has fallen heavily but weather in 
January did not prejudice cereals. 

Estonia : Weather in December was satisfactory, being warmer than usual for the 
period, with temperatures above zero. Condition of winter cereals was, thanks to the 
fine weather, good. 

Condition of winter sowings was good and crops developed regularly. Due to 
the abnormally mild winter weather winter rye developed almost too rapidly and 
there are fears that it will later undergo damage. Wheat has developed regularly. In 
the first decade of February temperatures were above normal and the snow-cover is 
very thin. 

Irish Free State : Despite the exceptionally severe weather of January no serious 
damage was reported; few additional sowings of winter cereals could, however, be made. 
Early-sown crops germinated well and branded evenly and at the close of the month 
looked promising Cultivation for spring sowings was carried out under generally 
good conditions and at the close of tile month had progressed further than at the 
corresponding date last year. 

France : The latter half of January was characterized by a notable fall in tem¬ 
peratures and the cessation of tin* steady rains that had fallen since the beginning of 
the month. Despite some losses caused by frosts in some areas where the snow-cover 
was inadequate, conditions were very favourable to crops, being Ix'iieficial to the soil 
and arresting growth, which was too vigorous Milder and damper weather returned 
in tlie first week of February; tile thaw was good throughout the area and was accom¬ 
panied by beneficial rains. No damage was reported aud condition of wheat generally 
remained very satisfactory. Preparations for spring sowings, interrupted by the frost, 
were renewed iti all regions and were fairly advanced. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The first half of January was generally mild 
with some rain while the latter part of the month was cold and frosty with some snow 
in Scotland, northern Fa 1 gland, and Northern Ireland. The frost should prove beneficial 
to the arable land intended for spring cultivation Where snow-cover was lacking the 
young wheat probably suffered from the frost but damage appears to have been slight 
and it is generally considered that the effects will hav e been beneficial in checking too 
forward growth, which was encouraged by the previous mild conditions. In England 
and Wales later-sown wheat was reported to be a little weak in many cases, while barley > 
oats and rye were looking well. Until the frost set in cultivation generally made good 
progress aud work at the end of the month was as forward as usual. In Scotland and 
in Northern Ireland the area sown to wheat up to that date slewed a considerable 
increase as compared with recent years. 
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Hungary : In the first half of the five-week period from 14 January to 18 February 
temperatures were low but in the second half they were exceptionally high. Precipi¬ 
tation was generally small and fell in the form of snow in January and of rain or rain 
mixed with snow in February. The thickness of the .snow-cover varied greatly in the 
Transdanubian area, being from 8 to 12 cm., while the plain often had no snow-cover. 

In the coldest period (the third decade of January) sowings of winter cereals were 
everywhere covered with snow which melted in February. It may be said that winter 
sowings have passed through the cold season well. No frost damage has been reported 
and there are only isolated cases of insect damage. 

Italy : In the first half of January there was some precipitation, with snow here 
and there. Wheat sowings profited greatly from the dry cold weather; growth of minor 
cereals was satisfactory. 

During the latter half of the month the temperature fell considerably and variable 
rains occurred everywhere. Conditions for the wheat crop, except in some areas, 
are favourable or even excellent. In some areas of southern and insular Italy, the crop 
has begun to tiller ; field work has been hindered nearly everywhere by adverse weather. 

Latvia : In the first decade of January temperature remained 2°-3° C. above 
normal. Cold and frost .set in toward xo January almost throughout the country and 
lasted until about 25 January; temperature in some areas fell to ---26.4° C. At the 
beginning of the month there was some snow but the snow-cover became thick only 
toward the end of the second decade and by the end of the month the thaw had caused 
the disappearance of a good part of the snow. 

Condition of winter rye at the beginning of February was average according to 
iq. 8 % 0 f the replies of correspondents, above average according to 78.1 % and below 
average according to 2.1 %. The corresponding figures for winter wheat were 24.5 %, 
73.1 % and 2.4 %. 

Lithuania : I11 December and at the beginning of January the weather was fairly 
favourable to the crops. Toward mid-January plentiful rains fell and cold weather 
set in. A thick and well maintained snow-cover afforded good protection to the winter 
crops. 

Portugal : I11 January the weather was variable with alternate days of copious rainfall 
and of sunshine, followed by very low temperatures and frequently by frosts. Cereal 
crops were already fairly advanced and suffered a little from these weather changes. 
In some areas with impermeable soil low elevation impeded absorption of the water and 
some wheat fields suffered losses. 

Rumania : In the first half of January snow fell throughout the country. In 
mid-January the fields had a sufficiently thick .snow-cover except in some north-we stem 
districts. In the departments of the Danubian plain, where winter crops suffered 
greatly from the autumn drought the snow brought the necessary moisture to the soil. 
Losses caused to sowings by the frosts in the first half of January were not apprec¬ 
iable ; only in Bukovina and northern Bessarabia was partial damage reported. The 
second half of January was characterised by abundant precipitation throughout the 
country and by very low temperatures. At the beginning of February the soil was 
thickly covered by snow and sowings were well protected. 

Yugoslavia : Weather was on the whole very variable in January; at first mild 
and rather rainy it gradually l>ecame colder in the latter part of the month. In the 
last decade cold days and night frosts became very frequent. However, the snow. 
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which began to fall heavily in the latter half of the month, covered almost the whole 
country and, thanks to the thick snow-cover, winter cereals were well protected from 
frosts by the end of the month. 

U. S. 5 . R. : The estimates of areas sown to cereals in the winter of 1932 have so 
far undergone no change. Weather in January was generally cold throughout almost 
the entire Union. In the first decade of the month the thickness of the snow-cover was 
considerably less than last year; at the beginning of the second decade the weather 
became much colder, but, despite the cold and the insufficiency of snow, condition of 
winter cereals on 15 January was considered satisfactory; during the second decade 
and at the beginning of the last decade the thickness of the snow-cover considerably 
increased ; in the northwestern regions of the Union the average thickness exceeded 5 
cm., in those of the southeast 10 cm., while on the Ural and in western Siberia it varied 
from 10 to 30 cm. The unequal distribution of snow over the territory and the conti¬ 
nuance of cold weather have, however, caused some anxiety as to the further development 
of winter cereals. 

According to the final data of the Plan, approved by the Council of People's Com¬ 
missaries of the U S S. R., the figure of total area sown in spring 1933 has undergone 
a slight decrease in relation to that announced in October 1932. In fact, the figure lias 
been reduced from 2 j.i million acres to 233 million, so that it is now almost the same as 
that sown m 1932 (234 million acres). 

It is interesting to note that of the 156 million acres to be sown to spring cereals 
(including cereals of secondary importance) over So ° 0 should be sown by kolkhozi and 
sai It /. The number of « mobile stations for agricultural machinery and tractors» 
has lately increased from 2,4 j(> to 2,768 These stations arc responsible for the working 
of 58 ° 0 of the area to be sown in spring by the kolkhon 

The area anticipated in October 1932 to be sown to the principal cereals, wheat, 
barley and oats, 119 million acres, has been reduced to 113 million acres, which exceeds 
by 10 % that sown to the same crops in spring 1932 (104 million acres). On examina¬ 
tion of the data for each spring cereal separately it appears that the area to be sown 
to wheat (57 million acres) exceeds by 7 % that sown in spring 1932 (54 million acres); 
for spring barley the 1933 area (18 million acres) exceeds that of 1932 (16 million) by 
13 ° n ; for oats the area (40 million) is 15 % greater than in 1932 (35 million). 

Adding to the area devoted to wheat in the winter of 1932 (28 million acres) that 
anticipated in spring 1933 (37 million acres), the total under wheat in 1932-33 would 
attain 85 million acres, an area almost the same as that of 1931-32 (85.9 million acres) 
and 7 ° 0 above that of 1930-31 (92 million acres). 

A rgentma: The second estimate of the wheat crop is about 2,200,000 centals (3,700,000 
bushels) above that previously published. For other cereals the second estimate will 
lie published only next month, but it is expected that the figures of the first estimate 
will remain practically unchanged for rye and barley and will be reduced for oats. 

Canada : According to a report issued by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
1932 wheat crop is grading very high ; not taking into account the special grades of 
wheat, it is stated that, for the four-month period August to November 1932* 94-86 °J, 
of inspections graded No, 3. Northern or higher compared with 80.23 % in' the cor¬ 
responding period of 1931. For the same period, 61.S % of the wheat grading No. 3 
Northern or higher was classed as No. 1. Hard or No. 1. Northern compared with 
41.1 % in 1931. 

Durum wheat produced in the Prairie Provinces in 1932 is also grading very 
high. For the four months August to November 67 % of inspections graded No. 1, 
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while 23 % graded No. 2 and 10 % graded lower; the corresponding percentages for 
1931 were 41 %, 38 % and 20 % respectively. 

The final estimate of the area under mixed grains in 1932 is 1,184,000 acres coin* 
pared with 1,187,000 in 1931 and 1,077,000, the average for the period 1926-1930 ; 
percentages : 99.8 and 109.9. The corresponding figures of production are 17,566,000 
centals against 17,744,000 and 17,159,000 respectively; 99.0 % and 102.4 %• 

United States : In the week ended on 25 January the same mild weather continued 
as in the previous four weeks; a genera] snow-cover was still lacking. In previous weeks 
the weather had been exceptionally favourable for seasonal outside operations but 
recent rains had retarded ploughing over large areas, especially in the Ohio Valley 
and Southern States. In the following week to 1 February the weather was again 
mild and additional rains fell; moisture was generally abundant in the central and 
eastern sections. Winter cereals were in fair to good condition in the Sbutheast and East 
with the w r eather generally favourable for growth. Wheat is good to excellent in the 
Ohio Valley with only local reports of heaving and some unfavourable colour. In 
Missouri, eastern Kansas, Arkansas and Texas, winter grains are in fair to very good 
condition, with .some greening or growth noted in all sections; in Oklahoma, western 
Kansas and Nebraska, the crop is very poor to only fair with practically no improvement 
and some damage by soil blowing. 

Moisture was needed in the Northern Pacific area, where strong winds blew r out the 
seed in some sections, making the necessity for considerable re-sowing probable. In 
the week ended on 16 February the weather was cold throughout the country and 
damage to winter cereals w r as reported in the [southern section of the winter wixeat 
belt due to lack of snow-cover. 

To significant change took place in crop condition in the w T eek ended on 23 
February. < 

Mexico : December was cold and dry. Frosts caused local damage but crop 
condition was generally satisfactory. 

India : According to a telegram of 8 February from the Punjab Government, the 
crop condition of wheat was estimated to vary generally from average to good on irrigated 
lands and from below the average to average elsewhere in the Province. Rains were 
wanted. In the United Provinces the condition of standing crops on January 14 w r as 
reported to be below the average. Frost caiused some damage during the month in 
many districts. 

According to a telegram of 21 February received from the Punjab Government, 
the second estimate of the area sown to wheat in the province is estimated at 9,477,000 
acres compared with 10,918,000, the corresponding estimate for 1931-32 and 10,745,000, 
the average of the second estimates for the period 1926-27 to 1930-31; percentages; 
86.8 and 88.2. 

Japan : At the beginning of February weather was favourable to wheat and 
barley. 

Palestine : Although the rainfall for January was much below the average the 
amount was sufficient to germinate all dormant seeds and new sowings and to bring 
relief to those crops which had survived the drought of the early sowing season. The 
distribution of rainfall was excellent throughout the country and the conditions of crops 
and the outlook in general show marked improvement on those indicated in the 
last report. The issue of substantial seed loans and forage loans has enabled farmers 



to resow their lands. According to the latest reports it is estimated that some 7,400 
acres in Gaza Sub-District and 12,400 in Beersheba had to be resown. In Beersheba 
District the crops are germinating and look quite healthy. The success of the crops 
in both the above-mentioned Districts depends on the future rainfall, and can now be 
estimated at 80 % of normal. The condition of afir wheat and barley in the Northern 
Circle is excellent. Winter wheat and barley in the northern areas are normal. A fair 
germination of late sown crops is noted in the Southern areas. 

The oat crop shows a slight improvement in growth. 

Syria and Lebanon : In Syria and Latakia sowings of wheat, barley and oats were 
effected under good conditions, in the Lebanon under bad conditions and in the Jebel 
Druze under the quite unfavourable conditions of persistent drought In the first two 
countries germination was fairly regular following on the late rains, in the Lebanon it 
took place under bad conditions and in the Jebel Druze it was very late Preparations 
for spring sowings were begun in Latakia and are being carried out under good condi¬ 
tions In general more or less unbroken drought has prevailed for months throughout 
the Levantine States In the south clouds of desert partridges have .settled on the 
sown lands and are devouring the grain The prolonged drought accompanied by 
.severe cold and dry winds have compromised early sowings on light lands. 

Algeria, January was characterized by an appreciable fall in temperatures and by 
persistent rains, while in some localities there was even snow and hail ; on the high 
plateaus there was hoar-frost 

Sowings, which were still in progress at the end of January, were up to that date 
carried out under good conditions Though it was still impossible to estimate precisely 
the area sown theie seem to l>e no grounds for expecting a reduction on that of last 
year 

Germination was on the whole regular but growth did not make great progress in 
January due to the relatively low temperatures. 

( irevaica * Rains have been very abundant and the season lias begun auspiciously 
throughout almost the whole colony ; should precipitation not be inadequate later, good 
yields may be anticipated 

Kgypt : Weather conditions during J anuary were favourable except on some cold 
days Light rain benefited growth, which was appreciably slow in Lower Egypt, espe¬ 
cially in poor soil in the North of the Delta Ears have started to form in early-sown 
areas in Upper-Egypt Crop condition of wheat and barley on 1 February was 100 as 
on 1 January 11)33, and on 1 February 1932 

French Morocco : The dryness of the autumn and the heavy precipitation of De¬ 
cember generally retarded sowings , these were actively pushed forward as soon as fine 
weather returned at the end of December and in January In some coastal areas 
sowings seem at least as large as last year, in the interior, on the other hand, wheat 
sowings appear somewhat reduced in favour of barley, those of oats appear relatively 
large on European holdings in some coastal areas 

The humidity of the soil and the mild temperatures have favoured sprouting of 
cereals, crop condition is generally very satisfactory 

Tunisia : Copious rains fell in January over the whole territory but were too late 
to compensate entirely for the reduction in sowings in the centre and south due to the 
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drought that continued until the end of December; the consequences of these rather 
unfavourable conditions will probably be especially felt on sowings of barley and, to a 
less extent, on those of hard wheat but will l>e negligible on those of soft wheat, which 
is almost exclusively grown in the north. 

Sprouting was hindered in December by the absence of moisture but was fairly 
regular The fall in temperatures in January slackened growth. 

Union of South Africa: Wheat was harvested under very favourable weather 
conditions in the south-western districts of the Cape Province in December; threshing 
results were generally satisfactory 

Australia : According to a telegram received on 21 February the harvest had been 
completed The previous estimate of production remained unchanged The grain is 
heavy 


MAIZE 


Argentina (Telegram of 8 February) Crop condition was bad in part of the. 
country owing to locust and drought damage 

(Telegram of 22 February). The condition of the maize crop has improved in the 
last two w T eeks The damage caused by drought and locusts has, however, as previously 
reported, destroyed sowings over an area of 3,700,000 acres. 


in 


United States : The latest statistics of the production of maize for different uses 


1932 are as follows . 



% 1932 

Averagt 

i93i 

Average 

1026-30 

100 

— 100 



Area (000 

acics) 




Maize for grain. 

93 . 

89,614 

84,081 

104.2 

111 J 

Maize for silage . 

Maize for hogging down, grazing 

4 ,° 5 2 


4 , 34 2 

87 1 

93 3 

and fodder. 

10,281 

11,037 

11,052 

93 2 

93 0 


Production 




_ r . x . ( (000 centals) . . 

Maize for gram J . - ' 

{ (000 bushels) . . 

M<n »995 

2,508,920 

1,240 ,347 
2,215,262 

1,206,556 1 
2,154.565 1 

113 3 

116 4 

. r . , f (000 centals) . . 

Maize for silage ; t . ' 

0 | (000 sh tonsl. . 

612,560 

30,628 

660,620 

33,031 

607,072 | 

30.354 1 

9 2 7 

100.9 

The total maize crop of 1932 

was very 

large and 

previously exceeded 

only by 


those of the years 1915, 1917 and 1925 The increase took place principally in the 
production for grain, which was 133 % larger than in 1931 and 164% aliove the 
average of 1926-1930 


French Indo-Chma . In the Centre and South of Annam the crop has been average. 

Java and Madura : According to the most recent estimate production of maize in 
1931-32 was 43,491,000 centals (77,662,000 bushels) against 42,126,000 (75,223,000) in 
an d 4 2 > 2 4b,ooo (75,440,000) in the average of the five years ending 1929-30. 
Percentages 103 2 % and 102.9 % 

Palestine : Houghing is in progress 
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A Igei la : Preparatory work was begun and carried out under good conditions 
though the rains of January caused considerable interruption 

French Morocco : In the coastal areas preparations for autumn sowings were 
carried out under very good conditions, the soil is well provided with moisture. 

Southern Rhodesia Weather conditions favoured planting 


M aize 



Area 

Production 




Aver- 

% 1932 



Average 



Average 

% 1932 

Countries 

193* 

1931 

age 
1926 
to 1930 

1932/33 

1932 

2931 

2926 
to 1930 

1932 

*931 

1926 
to 1930 

1932/33 








1926/27 

to 



1926/27 

to 




1932/33 

I93U32 

1926127 

1931 

Aver 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1932/33 

1931/32 

I93i 

Aver- 




to 

1930/31 

19311 

age 



1930 31 



1930/31 

1931 

age 


1,000 acres 

32 

** 100 

*» 100 

i.ooo centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

32 

=* 100 

■ 100 

Austria . 

148 

152 

145 

972 

102.4 

2,690 

2,794 

2,508 

4,803 

4,990 

4,479 

96.3 

1072 

B dgana 

1.829 

1 682 

1,693 


eee 

23,246 

19,594 

15,239 

41,511 

34,989 

27,212 

1186 

152.5 

Spam . 

1,102 

1,053 


r 0 

WESM 


14,778 

13,215 

27,286 

26,389 

23,598 

EttFl 

115.6 

France . 

813 

855 

843 

95.0 

96.51 

10,037 

13,789 

9,695 

17.924 

24,623 

17.312 

72 8 


Greece. . . 

587 

618 

513 

95.0 

114 5 


3,499 

3,597 


6,248 

6,423 


613 

Hungary 

2.877 


2,652 

105 8 

MEM 


33,459 

35,897 

95,894 

59,749 

64,102 

■E® 

149.6 

Italy a) | 

3.259 


3.515 

E3E 

92 7 

61,906 

KOKH 

52,449 

110,546 

■Mai 

93.659 

153 4 


322 

244 

225 

132 2 

143.1 

4,569 

2,553 

2,167 

8,159 

4,559 

3,870 

■EE 

IM1 

♦Poland. 

240 

243 

222 

98 7 

108.2 

2,296 

1,968 


4,099 

3.515 



Portugal . 


939 

861 

— 

— - 

8,947 

9.824 

8,217 

15.976 

17,543 

14,673 

91 1 

1089 

Rumania 

11.775 

11,749 

10,851 

EOF 

EEE5 

119,711 

133,674 

101,569 

213,771 


181,374 

89 6 

117.9 

Switzerland. 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75 9 

60 

64 

77 

106 

114 

138 

93 1 

771 

Czechoslov. 

331 

344 

347 

96 2 

95 6 

6,819 


5,27 2 

12,176 

8,965 

9,415 

135 8 129.3 

Yugoslavia 

6,442 

6.168 

5,734 

E> 

112.4 

99.646 

|Hu 

65 918 


126,113 

117,711 

141 1 

151 2 

•USSR 

ES| 

9,741 

8,483 

93 3 

107.1 


. 

69,622 



124,325 



Canada 

130 

132 

159 

98 7 

81 9 

2,832 


3,172 

[■■fig] 

5,449 

5,665 

92 8 

89 3 

United Stat 

107.729 

ilOdtlOJ 

99.456 

HJ 


URHKiH 

1.437.691 

1 441,278 


MMWWiH 

2,573.710 

1133 

nisi 

Mexico 

7.945 

8,346 

7,692 

95.2 

■lit 1 

42,816 


40,990 

76,458 

84.196 

73,196 

Klji 

104 5 

Syrian I^cb 

44 

65 

120 

K 

37 0 

403 


1,352 

719 


2,415 

55 2 

29 8 

Algeria . 

16 

24 

24 

69 7 

68 6 

\mm 

133 

144 

181 

238 

257 

76 2 

70.4 

Fgypt 

\w*m 

2.194 

2,066 

93 1 

98 9 

42.593 

43,793 


[■ahhsm 

78,202 

, 75,079 

97 3 

■hum 

Eritrea 

7 

22 

16 

33 3 

47 6 

66 

240 

97 

118 

429 

1 174 

27 5 

67 9 

Kenya 3 ) 

166 

161 

199 

103 7 

8*7 

2,794 

1.525 


4,989 

2,724 


183 2 

99 6 

It SomaUl 

24 

53 

39 

45 1 

MlQ 

213 

521 

417 


931 

745 

HLjlJ 

■111 

Tunis 4 ) . 

44 

45 

41 

99 0 

■Em 

121 

no 

109 

217 

197 

194 

■iOHI 

1113 

♦Argentina 

14 332 
c) 10,626 
§) 

148,574 

14 468 
9,431 

12,180 

9,713 

99 T 117 7 
112 7i 109 4 

1 

i 

■ 

176 194 


284 831 

314,634 



Totals . . 

HI 

UK 

138,238' 101.7 

107.5 

m 

i 

1,848,787 
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* Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area cultiv¬ 
ated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those of area are available — a) Area sown — &) Area 
harvested. — c) Area to be harvested — i) Spring crop f mag gen go). — t) Summer crop (cmquantino) — i) Calculated 
figure — 2 ) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural 
survey. — 3) European crop. — 4) Maue and sorghum 


Union of South Africa In the Transvaal soaking rams fell and the young crop 
was progressing well at the beginning of January Fanners were fully occupied with 
ploughing and planting Complaints are general that the stalkborer (Busseola fuse a) 
is very active In the Orange Free State rainfall was \cry patchy and strong scorching 
winds caused much damage to tlie young crop, large stands being destroyed, making 
replanting necessary , conditions are critical in the southeastern district, where plough¬ 
ing had to be abandoned. In Natal good rains fell and maize prospects were most 
promising, despite some reports of stalkborer in early-planted crops. 














































RICE 


United States : According to the official annual outlook report, the demand for 
rice during the 1933-34 season is expected to be little, if any, greater than in 1932-33. 

India : Harvesting of winter paddy had been finished in Bengal at the middle 
of January and threshing was in full swing. Tilling for autumn crops made good 
progress during the month. Rains fell over most of the province in the latter half 
of the month. On 30 January’' the harvesting of winter paddy was being completed 
in Bihar and Orissa. 


Rice. 



Area ! 

Production 




Aver* 

% 1932/33 



Average 



Average 

% x93*/33 

Countries 

1932/33 

1931/32 

age 



x 932/33 

I93X/3* 

1926/27 

X932/33 

193 X /32 

1936/27 













to 

1930/31 

1931/ 

Aver* 



1930/31 



1930/31 

1931/ 

Aver- 




1932 

age 







1932 

age 


1,000 acres 

—100 

xoo 

| 1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 43 lb. 

*» 100 

— xoo 

Bulgaria . . 

13 

17 

18 

77 8 

72.8 

304 

307 

350 

675 

683 

777 

98.8 

86.8 

Spain . . . 

123 

113 

121 

108.6 

mm 

7,016 

5,869 

6,782 

15,591 

13,042 

15,071 

119.5 

103.4 

Italy 1 ) . . 

335 

359 

350 

93.2 

95.6 

14,476 

14,598 

14,689 

32,169 

32,440 

32.642 

99.2 

98.6 

United Stat 

869 

978 

963 

88.9 


17,710 

20.705 

19,458 

39,356 

46,012 

43.240 

85.5 

91.0 

Korea . . . 

3,824 

4,104 

3,922 

93.2 

975 

64,297 

63,283 

62,987 

142,879 

140.625 

139.967 

101.6 

102.1 

Formosa J 

700 

6713 

628 

103.3 

111.5 

16,731 

14,466 

12,455 

37.180 

32,146 

27,678 

115.7 

134.3 


888 

815 

— 

— 

19.229 

15,355 

14,464 

42,731 

34.121 

32,143 

125.2 

132.9 

India . . 

In do China. 

82,026 

84,260 

80.839 

97.3 

101.5 

1.057,478 

1,137,958 

1.058.099 

2.349.905 

2,528,744 

2,351,285 

92.9 

99.9 

Annam J ^ 

981 

877 

1,085 

111.8 

90.3 

7,716 

5,472 

9,186 

17,147 

12,160 

20,413 

141.0 

84.0 

1,409 

1.411 

1,464 

99.8 

96.2 

14,771 

10,737 

12,408 

46,998 

32,824 

23,859 

27,573 

137.6 

119.0 

Cochin-China 

5,066 

4.932 

5,161 

102.7 

98.1 

48,502 

49,839 

107,780 

110,750 

104,439 

97.3 

103.2 

IfrOS .... 

Tonkin (v 

1,137 

1,161 

1,118 

97.9 

101.7 

7,606 

7,275 

7,716 

16,902 

16,167 

17,147 

104,5 

98.6 

month) . 

1,181 

1,184 

1,293 

99.8 

91.4 

13,089 

13.147 

15,882 

29,086 

29,215 

35,292 

99.6 

82.4 

Japan . . . 

7,983 

7,962 

7,829 

100.3 

102.0 

240,764 

220,133 

242,738 

535.020 

489,174 

539,406 

109.4 

99.2 

Java andf e) 

8.053 

7,596 

7,496 

106.0 

107.4 

109,807 

107,188 

106,961 

244,011 

238,192 

237,687 

! 102.4 

102,7 

Madura \ /) 

1,052 

1,086 

1,127 

96.9 

93.3 

9,099 

8.796 

9,601 

20,220 

19,547 

21,336 

103.4 

94.8 

Egypt . . . 

489 

67 

325 

725.5 

150.6 

12,125 

1,585 

8,970 

26,945 

3,522 

19,933 

765.1 

135.2 

Totals. . . 

§) 

116,129 

117,673 

114,554 

98.7 

101.4 

1,660,720 

1,696,713 

1,649,744 

I 

3,770399 

3,666329 

97.9 

100.7 


* Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable area Culti¬ 
vated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those of area are available. — a) First crop. — &) Second 
crop. — c) First semester. — d) Second semester — e) Irrigated rice, — f) Unirrigated rice. — i) The figures for 1932 and 
1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 


According to the fourth forecast of the rice crop the area likely to mature 
(i. e. ( area sown less aiea destroyed) in I v ower Burma, from which practically all the 
export is derived, was 9,613,400 acres, a small increase on the area given in the third 
forecast, an increase of 2.2 % on the corresponding estimate of last year and one of 
2.1 % on the final figures of last year. 















Condition of the crop in Lower Burma, as in Burma as a whole, was much better 
than last year, the figure for Lower Burma being 94 against 82 at the date of the fourth 
forecast for 1931-32. The condition figures had dropped a few points in all the Upper 
Delta districts since the third forecast; in the districts of the Delta proper they were 
stationary, except in Bassein and Insein, where a rise had occurred. 

Reaping had been completed or was nearing completion in most districts. Out¬ 
turn was below normal in some districts, including Pegu, Insein, Bassein, Henzada and 
Myaungmya, due generally to inadequacy of the middle rains. 

The estimated outturn of milled rice for Lower Burma was 9,298 million pounds. 
In Buima as a whole production was estimated at 11,131 million pounds against 9,357 
million pounds last season, an increase of 190 %; the corresponding figures in terms of 
milled rice and rice products are for Lower Burma 10,331 million pounds, for Burma as 
a whole 12,368 million pounds in 193-2-33 against 10,397 million last season. The 
exportable surplus for T933 was estimated at 7,840 million pounds of rice and rice 
products. 

French Indo-Chtna : The weather in Tonkin in October and in the second half of 
November was unfavourable to the second crop ; the excessive rainfall and low tempera¬ 
tures hindered flowering and induced a relatively large proportion of underdeveloped 
grain ; insect damage was also rather large. Despite these adverse circumstances yields 
of early varieties harvested in October and those of .semi-early and main crop varieties 
harvested in November were satisfactory ; late varieties showed satisfactory growth at 
the end of November. In Cambodia, though October and November were rather 
rainy, yields of early varieties are generally good. 

On the whole the information now available, though still rather vague would lead 
1o a slight reduction in the forecast of last month for the production of the Union as a 
whole in 1932-33 ; the approximate figure of 13,000 million pounds of rough rice would 
appear rather as a maximum, to which the actual figure will probably be ra- 
tliei in ferior Sowings and transplantings for the first crop of the 193 3-34 season 
have been begun under generally satisfactory conditions in Cochin-China, Tonkin 
and Annam 

British Malay a * Rainfall in December was much less than in November and 
below the normal throughout the Peninsula Abnormally low’ precipitation was espe¬ 
cially notable on the east coast, in the rice areas of Kclantan and Pahang 

Crop prospects were generally good throughout the Peninsula. Though m Kedah 
some newly planted padi was destroyed by the floods at the end of November, there 
was on the wdiole little damage reported In Kriau flowering was so far generally good ; 
in the northeast the crop was making excellent grow th but as planting was late there 
were fears that a wet harvest might reduce the yield. Elsewhere in Perak prospects 
'were good In Selangor harvesting was generally completed in the inland districts 
and transplanting was practically completed in the coastal districts Harvesting was 
in progress in Negri Sembilan and Malacca Crop prospects in Kclantan were generally 
good but inland areas had suffered from shortage of water during the month I11 
Pahang harvesting was well advanced and yields were reported to be good, as tliere 
Ixad been an increase of 9000 acres in the area under pudi in the four districts of the 
West, it was certain that the crop would be a record one. Weather had been suitable 
in all parts of Joliore and the efforts of the Department of Agriculture together with 
the increased interest in the crop shown by the cultivators themselves had resulted 
in prospects for padi in this State being very much better than in the past. 
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Siam : It was Expected that the figure for total area planted in all Siam in 1932 
would finally reach 7,512,000 acres; the area reported up to the end of November in 
sixty provinces was 7,389,000 acres against 7,131,000 in 1931, an increase of 258,000 
acres or 3.6 %. The area damaged up to the end of November was 297,000 acres against 
721,000 acres up to the same date in 1931, a very considerable decline, but ultimate 
damage was expected to amount to 593,000 acres. The area harvested up to the same 
date was 932,000 acres against the corresponding figure of 879,000 acres in 1931 and 
production of rough lice was respectively 1,141 and 989 million pounds, an increase in 
unit-yield from 1,126 lb. to 1,224 lb. per acre. The general condition of the crop was 
reported to be better than in the preceding year and, calculated on the conservative 
estimate of 1,433 lb. per acre,production in 1932-33 would amount to 9,197 million pounds 
of rough rice. 

In the five inner circles, from which exports are derived, the area estimated at the 
end of November to have been planted was 4,604,000 acres against 4,529,000 acres at 
the same date in 1931, an increase of 1.6 %, the area to be harvested 4,417,000 acres 
against 4,075,000 acres, an increase of 8.4 %. 


POTATOES 

vSince the publication of the January Crop Report, several countries, among 
which figure some important producers, have increased their figures of produc¬ 
tion fairly considerably. 

Estonia has increased the previous estimate by about 2 million centals (4 
million bushels), England and Wales by 2.9 million centals (4.8 million bushels), 
Czechoslovakia by 18 million centals (29 million bushels) and Belgium by about 
20 million centals (33 million bushels). The largest modification has been made 
by Poland, which is second in the order of importance in production, with an 
increase of about 66 million centals (no million bushels) on the preceding esti¬ 
mate ; the Polish production now known is consequently only 3.4 % smaller than 
the heavy crop of 1931 and exceeds the average of the preceding quinquennium 
by 8.2 %. 

These changes bring a total increase of nearly no millions centals (184 mil¬ 
lion bushels), confirming the forecast made last month that the year 1932 had 
yielded a heavy crop, as the latter, in fact, exceeded the large 1931 crop by 
4.3 % and the quinquennial average by 13.5 %. 


Belgium : Owing to the economic situation purchases of selected seed potatoes are 
greatly reduced ; less potash and phosphates are being used ; the application of lime is, 
however, increasing 

Palestine : Sowing of winter potatoes has been concluded. Growth is only fair. 

Algeria : Preparations for the main-crop harvest (spring-summer) were begun and 
carried out under good conditions, though considerably interrupted by the rains of 
January, 
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Potatoes. 
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Production 
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% *932 
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% *93* 
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Countries 

*93* 

*93* 

mm 



*93* 

*93* 

mm 

*93* 
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Aver* 








Aver- 




*930 

*93* 

age 






*93© 

*93* 

age 





ss> 100 











1 x,ooo acres 


* 100 

| x,ooo centals 1 

1,000 bushels of 60 lbs 


"«XOO 

Germany . 

7,114 

6,979 

6,943 

101.9 

192.5 

1,036,538 

967,091 

864,334 

1,727,529 

1,611,787 

1,440,527 

107.2 

119.9 

Austria . . 

511 

479 

459 

106.7 

111.3 

50,235 

59,895 

52,508 

83,723 

99,823 

87,512 

83.9 

95.7 

Belgium . . 

435 

425 

410 

102.4 

106.3 

97.864 

78,857 

74,142 

163,103 

131,425 

123,567 

124.1 

132.0 

Bulgaria 

37 

31 

28 

118.3 

134.3 

2,134 

1,338 


3,556 

2,231 

1,576 

159.4 

225.7 

Denmark . 

172 

157 

169 

110.1 

101 .a 

29.542 

19,342 


49,236 

32,236 

33,793 

152.7 

145.7 

Spain . . 

1,042 

1,024 

832 

101.7 

125.2 

113,118 

103,110 

85,57« 

188,526 

171,846 

142,623 

109.7 

132.2 

Estonia . . 

166 

168 

166 

98.8 

99.9 

17,258 

18,839 

16,6881 

28,762 

31398 

27,813 

91.6 

103.4 

•Irish F. State 

348 

346 

363 

100.6 

96.C 


43.279 

53,603 


72,132 

89.341 



Finland . . 

192 

17 A 

173 

110.5 

111 1 

22,168 

15,997 

17,419 

36,945 

26,661 

29,030 

138.6 

127.3 

France . . 

3,480 

3,533 

3,589 

98.5 

97.0 

349,832 

359,350 

308,759t 

583,041 

598,904 

514,588 

97.4 

113.3 

Engl. a. W.. 

504 

447 

489 

112.7 

103.0 

74,099 

54,970 

70,162] 

123,499 

91,616 

116,934 

134.8 

105.6 

Scotland . . 

149 

128 

140 

116.0 

105.9 

25,581 

15,658 

21.258' 

42,635 

26,096 

35.429 

163 4 

120.3 

N. Ireland . 

142 

134 

150 

105.6 

94.5 

25,090 

15,635 

23,567 

41,817 

26.058 

39.277 

160.5 

106.5 

Greece. . . 

40 

34 

27 

115.2 

148 3 

2,205 

1,383 

908 

3.674 

2,306 

1.513 

159.3 

242.8 

Hungary . 

729 

701 

658 

104.1 

110.9 

37,153 

31,912 

41,269 

61.921 

53,185 

68,781 

116,4 

90.0 

Italy 1 ) , . 

1.022 

1,019 

870 

100.3 

117.5 

62,251 

43,311 

42.804 

103,750 

72,184 

71,339 

143.7 

145.4 

Latvia . . 

253 

247 

207 

102.4 

122.0 

26,569 

25,729 

18.645' 

44,280 

42.880 

31.075 

103.3 

142.5 

Lithuania . 

427 

409 

347 

104.4 

123.0 

40,281 

43,254 

33.644 

67.134 

72,089 

56,072 

93.1 

119.7 

Luxemburg. 

40 

41 

40 

96.0 

99.0 

5,115 

4,700 

3,652 

8,524 

7,832 

6.086 

108.8 

140.1 

Malta . . . 

7 

7 

7 

108.1 

100.3 

564 

670 

636 

941 

1,117 

1,060 

84.2 

88.7 

Norway . . 

123 

116 

120 

105.9 

103.0 

22.818 

17,071 

18,150 

38,029 

28.451 

30,249 

133.7 

125.7 

Netherlands 

434 

406 

428 

107.) 

101.5 

81,130 

60,322 

72,753 

135,215 

100,535 

121,253 

134.5 

111.5 

Polaud . . 

6.709 

6.716 

6,250 

99.8 

107.3 

660,827 

683,179 

610.520 

1,101,357 

1,138,609 

1.017,513 

96.7 

108.2 

•Rumania 2 ), 

471 

474 

484 

99.4 

97.3 


40,789 

43,463 


67,981 

72,437 



Sweden . . 

337 

327 

354 

103.1 

95.2 

43,872 

33,020 

36.508 

73.119 

55,033 

60,846 

132.9 

1 * 20.2 

Switzerland. 

115 

113 

119 

102.0 

97.0 

14,813 

16,898 

14,971 

24.688 

28.164 

24,952 

87.7 

98.9 

Czechoslov.. 

1.807 

1.775 

1,793 

101.8 

100.8 

204,509 

214,429 

194,761 

340,841 

357,375 

324,594 

95.4 

105.0 

•U.S.S.R. . 

# ) 13,732 

15,104 

13,671 

- 

- 

... 


990,152 

... 

... 

1,650,221 

... 

... 

Canada . . 

522 

584 

562 

89.4 

92.9 

39,416 

52,305 

46,352 

65,693 

87,175 

77,252 

75.4 

85.0 

United States 

3.368 

3,375 

3,097 

99.8 

1088 

213,953 

225.186 

214,002 

356,589 

375.310 

356,671 

95.0 

100.0 

Java and M. 

57 

■ 

44 1 

50 

129.9 

114.5 

2,425 

1.761 

2,053 

4,042 

2,936 

3,421 

137,7 

118.2 

Syria a. Leb. 

18 

20 

16 

87.8 

115.6 

735 

971 

1,089 

1,224 

1,619 

1,815 

75.6 

67.5 

AUmrla f 0 

24 

29 

30 

84.8 

80.1 

958 

723 

8741 

1,597 

1.205 

1,457 

132.5 

109.6 

Algeria \ m ) 

28 

24 

25 

117.1 

112.2 

1,025 

949 

918 

1,709 

1,582 

1,530 

108.0 

111,6 

Totals . . 

30,004 

29,666 

28348 

101.1 

105.1 

3,304,078 

3,167,855 

2,910,144 

5,506,699 

5,279,668 

4,850,148 

104.3 

113-5 


* Countries not included in the totals. — c) Winter, so-called early, potatoes. — w) Main season crop. — i) The figures 
for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2) Unmixed crops* 
3) Area sown as on 20 June 1932. 


SUGAR 

Barbados : Frequent and heavy showers in the period from October to December, 
while of great value for the old crop, which h id suffered from drought, caused rotting 
of the new plantings and unsatisfactory germination. At the end of December the 
crop to be cut in 1933 was in excellent condition. Production of sugar was expected 
to be about 2,000,000 centals (ior,ooo short tons). 

British Guiana : A record production was expected. Weather was favourable 
almost throughout the year. The increase of flood-fallowing has also been very bene- 
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Production of Cane-sugar, 


Countries 

X93«-33 (i) 

X93X-3* 

Average 
X 926-.27 
to 1930-31 

*93*-33 1 ) 

1931-32 

Average 
1926-27 
to 1930-31 

Percentages 
|| for i93*-33 

X 931 - 3 * 

— xoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

•« XOO 

| Thousand centals 

| Short tons 

1 % 

America. 




■ 





Argentina. 

! 7,665 

1.623 

8,758 

1 


437,919 

101 

87 

Brazil. 

21,385 

21,826 

19,586 

HTiTTi rri 

B 1 oL'jVu:i 1 

979,281 

98 

109 

Cuba. 

44,093 

58,270 

96,318 

Kim !JrJ 

2.913.441 

4.815.835 

76 

46 

Ecuador. 

265 

504 

442 

mamtt rn 

ml 

mm 

52 

60 

United-States (D.) . . 

4.019 

3,139 

2,536 

<V| 

wjBty, 1 V 1 I 

126,798 

128 

158 

Guadeloupe. 

551 

507 

519 

ITIjI 

mmz Trij 

25,949 

HI 

106 

Jamaica. 

1,344 

1.417 

1,333 



66,646 

95 

101 

Mexico. 

4.718 

5,161 

4,433 

TtTTi 

rril 

221,655 

91 

106 

Paraguav. 

154 

185 

118 

7.700 

9.260 

5.920 

83 

130 

Peru. 

8.819 

8,868 




Km 

99 

101 

Puerto Rico. 

16,326 

19,849 

14,439 

816.295 

992.423 

721,935 

82 

113 

Dominican Republic . 

9,414 

9,579 

7.749 


478,93! 

387,455 

98 

121 

Total America . . . 

118,753 

136,928 

164,921 

5,693,148 

6,844,415 

8,245,983 

87 

72 

Asia. 









Formosa. 

18,541 

21,805 

14,940 


1,090,249 

746,981 

85 

124 

India. 

92,991 

86,913 

67,769 


■HI 

3.388,414 

107 

137 

Japan. 

1,764 

2,072 

1,932 


103,586 

96,620 

85_ 

KV 

Java. 

29,763 

57,320 

59.818 

1,490,000 

2,900,000 

2,990,857 

52 

150 

Philippine Is. 

23,590 

20,944 

17,906 

1.180.000 

1,050,000 

895.282 

113 

132 

Total Asia . .... 

166,649 

189,054 

162,365 

8 . 335.000 

9,489,435 

8,118,154 

88 

103 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

2,800 

3,250 

jMM hi 

^■FWSjSl 

162,474 


86 

127 

Mauritius. 

5,379 

3,616 

4,952 

sdwmii 


247.577 

149 

109 

Reunion. 

1,102 

946 

HKDil 

SEWml 

47,312 

53.552 

116 

103 

Union of South Africa 

' 7.848 

6,519 

5,910 



295,498 

120 

133 

Total A frica .... 

17,129 

14,331 

14,143 


716,492 

707,103 

120 

121 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

12.119 

13,148 

11,365 


^^■TrtnVl 

568,236 

92 

107 

Hawaii. 

19.680 

19,960 

18,113 


■MptqnTm* 

905,655 

99 

109 

Fiji Is. 

3,069 

1.786 

1,967 



98,325 

172 

156 

Total Oceania . . . 

34,868 

34,894 

31,445 

1,743,300 

1,744,700 

1,572,216 

100 

lit 

General totals . . 

337,399 

375,207 

372,874 

16,627,448 

18,795,042 

18,643,456 

90 

90 


i) Approximate data. 


ficial. The long dry spell in the last months of 1932 is expected, however, to result in 
a smaller crop in April and May due to premature ripening of the standing cane. 

Trinidad : Rainfall in December and the first part of January was almost con¬ 
tinuous but light. Grinding began early in January. 

French Indo-China : The crop in Tonkin and Annam seems to have been satisfactory. 

India ; At the end of January harvesting and grinding of sugar-cane continued 
in the United Provinces. Cutting and grinding also proceeded favourably in Bengal* 
Frost caused slight damage to cane in one district of the Punjab at the middle of the 






















































month. According to the final report the area under sugar cane in 1932-33 was 3,305,000 
acres against 2,972,000 in 1931-32 and 2,736,000, the average for the preceding five 
season; percentages: in.2 and 120.8. 


Production of Beet-sugar (raw). 


COUNTRIES 

Production 

1 Sept .-31 Jan. 

Total production during the season 

1932-33 

I93I-33 

1932*33 

1 ) 

1931*32 

Average 
1926-27 to 
1930-31 

% 1932*33 

1931-32 
* 100 

Average 
** 100 

, 

thousand centals 

thousand centals j 

Germany. 

2 ) 23,318 

2 ) 

34,402 

23,869 

35,160 

42.889 

68 

56 

Austria. 

3,631 


3,570 

3,638 

3 585 

2,506 

101 

145 

Belgium. 

— 


— 

5,467 

4422 

5.733 

124 

95 

Bulgaria. 

590 


531 

590 

563 

843 

105 

70 

Denmark. 

— 


— 

4,228 

2,691 

3.243 

157 

130 

Spain. 

— 


— 

4,805 

7.954 

4,988 

60 

96 

Irish Free State. 

574 


125 

591 

125 

442 

472 

134 

Finland. 

127 


83 

148 

83 

76 

177 

194 

France. 

3 ) 17,614 

3) 

17,708 

21,766 

18.927 

20,299 

115 

107 

Great Britain . 

7.948 


6.022 

7,946 

6,022 

5.716 

132 

139 

Hungary . 

2 ) 2,278 

2 ) 

2,761 

2,315 

2,761 

4,685 

84 

49 

Italy. 

— 


— 

7,111 

8,363 

8.218 

85 

86 

Datvia . 

— 


— 

573 

265 

4 ) 83 

217 

693 

Netherlands . 

2 ) 5.057 

2 ) 

3,634 

5.057 

3.687 

6,162 

137 

82 

Poland. 

2 ) 9,191 

2 ) 

10,809 

9,193 

10,880 

15,911 

84 

58 

Rumania . 

— 


— 

1,455 

U38 

3,013 

128 

48 

Sweden. 

— 


— 

4 630 

3,166 

2,728 

146 

170 

Switzerland . 

— 


— 

139 

134 

148 

103 

93 

Czechoslovakia . 

13,816 


17,688 

13,891 

17,956 

24,384 

77 

57 

Turkey in Europe . 

— 


— 

408 

353 

93 

116 

439 

Yugoslavia . 

1,921 


1,890 

1,921 

1,903 

2,272 

10 ! 

84 

Total Europe a).^. . 

- 


- 

119,743 

130,136 

154,434 

92 

78 


- 


- 

22.046 

33,625 

26,723 

66 

82 

Total Europe b). . . . 

- 


- 

141,789 

163,761 

181,157 

87 

78 

Canada . 

_ 


_ 

1.050 

1.071 

818 

98 

128 

United States . 

— 


— 

28,129 

24.860 

22.697 

M3 

124 

Total North America. . . . 

- 


- 

29,179 

25,931 

23,515 

113 

124 

Japan . 

_ 


_ 

582 

592 

517 

98 

113 

Turkey in Asia . 

— 

I 

*— 

251 

195 

46 

129 

545 

Total Asia . . . . 

1 - 


- 

833 

787 

563 

106 

148 

Australia. 

- 

! 

■ 

- 

122 

118 

64 

103 

191 


_ 


- 

149,877 

156,972 

178,576 

95 

84 

General totals j ’ ’ 



— 

171,923 

190,597 

205,299 

90 

84 

a) Not including the U S. S. R. - t) Including the U. S. S. R. - 

1 ) Approximate data. — 2 ) To the end of December. 

— 3) To 15 December. - 4 ) Avenge 1927-28 to 1930-31. 








Egypt : The sugar-cane crop is being cut and sent to the factories. The yield 
is satisfactory. Crop condition as on 1 February was 103, the .same as on 1 January 
1933, and on 1 February 1932. At the end of January production was estimated at 
50,932,000 centals (2,547,000 sh. tons) of sugar-cane on an area of 72,700 acres. 

Union of South Africa : Crop condition in December was 6 % below normal. 
Weather was favourable over the whole sugar belt; average rainfall in the Zululand 
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section was 5 y 2 inches, on the North Coast 3 y 2 to 4 y 2 inches and on the South Coast 
5 inches. It was expected that practically all the mills would have completed grinding 
by the end of January. 


Sugar-oeet . 


Countries 

Area 

| Production 

1932 

1931 

Aver¬ 

age 

1926 

to 

1930 

% 1932 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926 

to 

1930 

193 a 

*93* 

■ 

% I93a 

X93* 

a IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

— IOO 

193 * 

**» IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

— IOO 

1 . 

000 acres 

r,ooo centals 

WtSXSBSSM 

Germany . 

669 

941 

1,102 

71 1 

60.7 

173.628 

243,370 

257,369 

8,681 

12.166 

12,868 

71.3 

67,5 

Austria . . 

106 

105 

69 

100.0 

152.1 

21,226 

21.554 

15,844 

1,061 

1,078 

792 

98.5 

134.0 

Belgium . . 

132 

128 

155 

102.9 

85.4 

38.274 

32,310 

39,372 

1,914 

1.6151 

1,969 

118.5 

97.2 

Bulgaria 

30 

30 

46 

100.0 

63.9 

5,291 

4,189 

6,001 

265 

209 

300 

126.3 

88.2 

Denmark. . 

93 

75 

91 

125.3 

103.0 

27,337 

17,262 

23,537 

1,367 

863 

1,177 

158.4 

116.1 

Spain . . . 

201 

277 

166 

72.7 

121.7 

39,548 

62,969 

38,361 

1,977 

3,148 

1,918 

62.8 

103.1 

Finland. . 

6 

5 

5 

117.3 

110.9 

1,036 

794 

834 

52 

40 

42 

130.6 

124.2 

France . . 

618 

621 

633 

99.5 

97.6 

154.857 

136,592 

145.298 

7,743 

6,829 

7,265 

113.4 

106.6 

Engl. a. W. 

255 

233 

220 

109.3 

115.7 

44.800 

37,094 

40.045 

2,240 

1,855 

2,002 

120.8 

111.9 

Scotland 

1 

1 

4 

69.7 

18.0 

114 

114 

482 

6 

6 

24 

100.0 

23.7 

Hungary 

113 

134 

172 

84.0 

65.5 

19.366 

21,301 

32.654 

968 

1,065 

1.633 

90.9 

59.3 

Italy 1 ) . . 

207 

283 

253 

73.3 

82.0 

54.991 

54.524 

57.967 

2.750 

2,726 

2.898 

100 9 

94.9 

Netherlands 

99 

93 

153 

106.9 

64.7 

34,613 

22,690 

45.961 

1,731 

1,134 

2.298 

152 5 

75.3 

Poland . . 

286 

367 

517 

77.9 

55.4; 

52,250 

60,875 

96,718 

2,612 

3,044 

4,836 

85.8 

! 54.0 

•Rumania . 

45 

50 

158 

91.6 

28.8 


6.828 

23,529 

.., 

341 

1,176 

... 


Sweden . . 

99 

87 

75 

113.4 

131.0 

29,366 

19,317 

18,577 

1,468 

966 

929 

152.0 

158.1 

Switzerland 

3 

3 

4 

109.4 

96.8 

1,036 

838 

1,056 

52 

42 

53 

123.7 

98.1 

Czeeboslov, 

360 

458 

671 

78.5 

53.7 

87,335 

115,541 

146,730 

4,367 

5,777 

7,336 

75.6 

59.5 

•U.S.S.R. . 

3,123 

3.401 

1,868 

91.8 

167.2 


... 

208,073 



10,404 


i 

Canada . . 

45 

50 

48 

90.0 

94.4 

9.000 

9,080 

8,736 

450 

454 

437 

99.1 

103.0 

United 9t. . 

768 

713 

701 

107.7 

109.6 

179,820 

158,060 

154,364 

8,991 

7,903 

7.718 

113.8 

116.5 

Totals . . 

4,091 

4,604 

5,085 

89.0 

80.5 

973,888 

1,018,474 

1,129,906| 

48,695 

50,922 

56,495 

95.6 

86*2 


* Countries not included in the totals. — i) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the 
results of the new agricultural survey. 


VINES 

Austria : At the beginning of February crop condition was 2.3 against 2.6 on 
1 January 1933 and 2.3 on 1 January 1932. 

Spain : The latter half of January was marked by a heavy decline in temperature, 
falls of snow iti the Centre and North and frosts. Work proceeded normally in the 
vineyards. Markets remained generally fairly active though activity slackened especially 
on consuming markets. Exports are practically limited to shipments to France, which, 
though not very large, are greater than last year. Internal consumption is reduced. 
Price movements vary with region; prices are generally firm with an upward tendency 
for wines of good quality and high degree. 

France : The period of severe cold that was experienced throughout the area was 
beneficial in that it left the soil in good condition, killed insects, slowed down too 
vigorous growth and favoured the clarification of wines in cellar. In the South opera¬ 
tions, which were retarded by the bad weather of December and of the beginning of 
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January, were actively renewed when temperatures rose ; pruning was fairly advanced 
but cultivation and cleaning of the roots was backward and the vines were infested 
with weeds; in other areas progress was good. 

Condition of the vines at the beginning of February was satisfactory in the majority 
of regions though in places the mild and damp weather caused some anxiety as to 
the maturing of the wood. The same conditions, especially in the South, were often 
rather unfavourable for good classification of the wines, of which the composition left 
much to be desired. 

Vines. 



Area 

Production 




m 

% *932 



Average 



Average 









1926 



1926 

Countries 

*932 

*93* 

mm 



*932 

*93* 

to 

*932 

*93* 

to 




to 












1930 


m 



1930 



1930 














| 1,000 acres 


mu 


1,000 

Atner. gallons | 

•Germany . 





■Wlf? 


62,463 

40.928 


75,012 

49,151 

Austria . . 

1 ) _ 70 

*) 73 

1 ) 80 

95.4 

87.6 

21,294 

30,473 

14,244! 

25.572 

36,595 

17,105 

Bulgaria. . 

222 

224 

199 

99.2 

111.7 

a) 57,722 

2 ) 47,520 

2 ) 35.007 

2 ) 69.318 

2 ) 57,068 

2 ) 42,041 

Spain . . . 

1 ) 3,526 

D3.526 

1 ) 3.460 

100.0 

101.9 

2)439.794 

2)419.583 

2)481,258 

2)528,153 

2)503,881 

2)577.948 

France 3 ) . 

3,682 

3,559 

3,441 

103.4 

107.0 

1,047.831 

1,263,933 

1,114.578 

1,258.351 

1.517.870 

1,338,508 

Greece . . . 

1 ) 352 

1 ) 315 

1 ) 283 

111,5 

124,5 

64.485 

42,793 

56,283 

77.441 

51,391 

67,591 

Hungary. . 

527 

529 

541 

99.5 

97.4 

2 ) 75.627 

2 ) 85,785 

2 ) 55,935 

2 ) 90,821 

2)103,020 

2)67,173 

Italy 4 ).{“> 

2.542 

7,323 

2,491 

7,332 

2,051 

8,572 

102.0 

99.9 

124.0 

85.4 

Jl,016.236 

799,211 

866,401 

1,220,408 

959.781 

1.040.470 

Luxemburg 

0 3 

*) 3 

1 ) 3 

99.0 

78.4 

895 

1,880 

1,139 

1,075 

2,258 

1.367 

Portugal. . 


868 

860 

... 


131,985 

165,159 

133,020 

158,502 

198,341 

159,745 

Rumania. . 

* t * 

1 ) 593 

1 ) 583 


. . . 

131.985 

192,445 

143,969 

158,502 

231,109 

172,894 

Switzerland. 


33 

35 

* T 


8.799 

15,178 

12,678 

10,567 

18,228 

15,225 

Czecboslov. 

47 

47 

42 

101.9 

111.9 

10,644 

10,027 

6,167 

12,783 

12,041 

7,406 

Yugoslavia . 

... 

492 

442 

... 

... 

94,479 

98,850 

74,841 

113,461 

118,710 

89.877 

Syria a. Leb. 

130 

130 

108 

100.0 

120 9 


- 

- 

- 

- 


Algeria 3 ) . 

1 ) 870 

1 ) 771 

1 ) 564 

112.8 

1543 

402.883 

348,808 

248.229 

483,826, 

418.887 

298,101 

Tunis . . . 

1 ) 99 

1 ) 87 

1 ) 72 

113.5 

137.3 

35,350 

15,545 

19,255 

42,452 

18,668 

23,123 

Totals. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,482,695 

3,481,901 

3,205,785 

4,182,403 

1 

4,181,451 

3.849.858 


% *93* 


*93* 

— IOO 


Aver¬ 

age 

* IOO 


69.9! 

121.5 

104.8 

82.9 
150.7 
88.2 

127.2 

47.6 

79.9 

68.6 
58.0 

106.2 
95.6 


149.5 
164.9 

91.4 
94.0 

114.6 

135.2 

117.3 

78.6 

99.2 

91.7 

69.4 

172.6 

126.2 


115.5 162.3 
227.4 183.6 


100.0 


108.6 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — u) Unmixed crop. — f») Mixed crop. — *) Area hearing. — 2) Must. — 
3) Declared crop. — 4) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agri¬ 
cultural survey. 


Quietness was still more accentuated on the principal markets ; business was 
extremely small tins situation is in large part attributed to the uncertainty created by 
the delay in the trade negotiations with Spain, the conclusion of which is awaited for the 
authorization of the sale of the 1931 wines segregated in the hands of growers and traders. 
The general opinion is that if total supplies in France and Algeria are a little above 
the requirements for commercial consumption the proportion of wines of low degree 
and poor composition is such tliat the volume of wines fit for sale hardly exceeds 
market requirements and that the .statistical position this season is sound* The con¬ 
clusion of the agreement with Spain and the publication of the decree for desegregation 
would theiefore, by removing the present uncertainty, lead to a revival of business. 

It must be taken into account that if the quantity put into consumption by the 
trade (i. e., the quantity paying the turnover tax) is, for the first four months of the 
season, a little smaller than that in the corresponding period of 1931-32, it remains 
rather large. On the other hand the total volume purchased by the trade up to the 
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end of January both from Pmrico-Afg^riatl^lnd frbih foreign growers, is a little larger 
than last year, being 468.6 million Imperial gallons (562.7 million American gallons); the 
only matter of statistical interest, which was in any case to be expected, is that this 
quantity has been taken to a greater extent than usual from Algeria and, to a less 
extent, from the regions of the Centre and West and from foreign sources, so that the 
present atrophy of the market affects especially the great producing regions of the 
South, where not only shipments from the vineyards are very small but part of the 
wines purchased go to enlarge the commercial stock, which is rather large. In the 
majority of the other regions there is, on the other hand, normal activity. 

Prices remain fairly firm though in the first days of February those of low degree 
wines underwent a slight decline on some southern markets. 


Italy : The second half of January was marked by a heavy fall in temperatures 
with falls of snow and a little hail in the North and in Tuscany; the bad weather, 
continuously wet in these areas since the beginning of the winter, hindered work in 
the vineyards, which was rather backward. Plantings and replacements are generally 
reported to be relatively small and, due both to the crisis and to the propaganda of 
the syndical organizations, the latter are directing their attention increasingly to the 
production of table grapes. 

The greater part of the markets showed still more marked calm ; in some areas 
the quantities remaining in growers hands are no longer very considerable but the 
trade finds difficulty in moving its reserves. Internal consumption is poor, movement 
from south to north is reduced and exports have slackened off very notably. 

Prices accentuated the tendency previously reported : firmness for wines of high 
degree and good composition, appreciable decline for weak wines and for those of 
doubtful conservability. 

Malta : Production of grapes in 1932 was very large, 170,000 centals as against 
116,000 in 1931 and 136,000, the average for the previous quinquennium. Percentages : 
146.1 and 125.0. 

Palestine : Pruning of vines is general in the plains and has started on the hills. 
Some new vineyards, especially for table grapes, have been planted out during January. 
Most growers, however, are still waiting for more favourable conditions. 


French Morocco : Pruning and cultivation were pursued under good conditions. 
Crop condition at the end of January was satisfactory. 

United States : In the following summary table are given the latest figures of 
production of grapes in the United States together with details for the different varieties 
grown in California, which furnishes the bulk of the production of the country ; 


United States . . 
California: 

Wine varieties . 

Raisin varieties 

Table varieties 


j (000 centals) . 
\ (000 sh, tons) . 

| (000 centals) . 
( (000 sh. tons). 
( (000 centals) . 
\ (000 sh. tons) . 
(000 centals) . 
(000 sh. tons). 





% 193 * 

193a 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

* 93 i 
«■* 100 

Average 
«■ 100 

43.248 

2,162 

32,437 

1,622 

48.9431 
2.447 / 

* 33-3 

88.4 

7,760 

388 

6,320 

316 

9,088 \ 

454 1 

122.8 

854 

23.540 

* 5,500 

26.Z88 j 

1.3141 

15*-9 

89.5 

1.177 

775 

6.340 

317 

4.580 

229 

8,264 } 

413 / 

138.4 

76.7 
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The figures include some quantities not harvested on account of market con¬ 
ditions. 

In 1932 California produced about 87 % of the total grape crop of the country. 
The Californian crop was much larger than that of the previous year though still 
well below the average for the period 1926-1930. All varieties showed increases in 
production on 1931, and the raisin variety, accounting for over one half of the total 
United States crop, increased by over 50 %. 

Algeria: Abundant rainfall in January slackened activity in the vineyards but 
work was recommenced towards the end of the month. 

Union of South Africa: According to the returns received from |producers by 
the Kooperatiwe Wynbouers Vereniging van Suid-Afrika, Beperk, the following is 
the wine production in the Union for 1932, the corresponding figures for 1931 being 
given for comparison . 


Production of good wine for sale .... 

(Imp gall) 

1932 

5,260,086 

>931 

3 . 8 , 1.938 

(Amer. gall.) 

6,316,890 

4 , 589,804 

Production of good wine for own use . . 

(Imp gall.) 

629,031 

526,669 

(Amer. gall.) 

755.410 

632,482 

Production of wine for distillation .... 

(Imp gall.) 

13,568,680 

10,071,481 

Grapes delivered for conversion to must, 
syrup, vinegar for distillation, etc. . . 

(Amer. gall.) 

16,294,763 

12 , 094,942 

(1000 centals) 

512 

604 

(short tons) 

25,619 

30,180 

Brandy (Gasses A, B, and C). 

(Imp gall) 

102,489 

66,421 

79,866 

(Amer. gall) 

123,080 

Rebate brandy on farms. 

(Imp. gall.) 

11,684 

10,160 

(Amer. gall.) 

14,031 

12,201 

Wine for vinegar produced on farms . . . 

(Imp gall.) 

28,067 

56,261 

(Amer. gall.) 

33,706 

67,664 

Grape juice or syrup. 

(Imp. gall.) 

214,757 

213,995 

(Amer. gall) 

257.904 

256,989 


These figures represent the actual production on the farms so that it is impos¬ 
sible to reduce the statistics to a common unit or in all cases to determine its ulti¬ 
mate marketed condition. The difficulty is increased by reason of the fact that a large 
quantity of wine is delivered to the Vereniging and wine buyers in the form of fresh 
grapes or syrup. 

Taking 20 centals (1 short ton) as equivalent to 127 Imperial gallons (153 Amer¬ 
ican gallons) the totals for 1932 and 1931 are respectively 23,066,000 and 18,600,000 
Imperial gallons (27,715,000 and 22,337,000 American gallons). 

OLIVES 

Syria and Lebanon: The prolonged drought and the late frosts of 1932 consider¬ 
ably damaged the crop. 

Algeria: Harvesting was delayed by rain in January; the condition of olives 
remains average (too by the system of the country). 

The figure of oil production, which has been further reduced by the tecent estimate, 
does not correspond to the olive crop, which is stated to be a good average; this 
is in large part due to the growing export of fresh olives; to make a comparison, whereas 
the quantity of dives harvested this year is about one third larger than that obtained 
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in the winter of 1930-31, oil production is, on the contrary, according to the latest 
estimate made at the end of January, slightly smaller ; though one-fifth larger than the 
minimum of the period 1920-21 to 1929-30, recorded in 1926-27, it is smaller than any 
other crop of the period. 

Olives and Olive Oil Production. 



Area 

| English measures 

| American measures 

| % X932i33 




Aver. 





Aver. 



Average 

*931/ 
*932 


Countries 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

% 1932/33 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

Aver. 




1930/31 

1931/ 
1932 
= 100 

Aver. 

— 100 



1930/31 



1930/3* 

«* 100 

— 100 


Thousand acres 

Thousand centals 

Thous¬ 

and 

r s) pounds 
t) Amcr. gallons 

% 

Spain x). . 

4,723 

4,723 

4.3% 

100.0 

107.4 

Is) ... 

If) 7.601 

39,818 

7,741 

42,939 

8,211 

99,886 

3,981,789 

101,725 

4,293,906 

107,895! 

98.2 

92.6 

Greece . . 






la) 2)876 

2) 700 

2) 611 

2) 87,632 

2) 69,970 

2) 61.129; 

125.2 

143.4 






U) 2,579 

2,286 

1,811 

■RfjwiI 

■K'lTrM 

23,7% 

112.8 

142 4 

Italy 3) { $ 

2.054 

2,055 

1,437 

99.9 

uzm 

Korn 


27,293 

Wm 

EWitVjlOrj 

YSTSSM 

93.5 

106.4 

3,181 

3.179 

4,273 

■nnm 

74.4 

0 ... 

|rjrt£j 

4,216' 

63,431 

55,401 

... 

... 

Portugal. . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0 ... 

■ 


... 

19,763 

mwm 

... 

... 

United Sta¬ 







■ ■ 







tes . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


m 

394 

KTElD 



137.5 

111.8 

Syria and 

191 

190 

179 

100.4 

- 

is) 662 

1,510 

1,20 J 

66,205 

151.030 

120.807, 

43.8 

54.8 

I^banon. 

If) 90 

227 

244 

1,176 

2,986 

3,203 

39.4 

36.7 

Algeria . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Is) 3,858 
If) 384 

4,700 

593 

3,567 

457 

385,810 

5,042 

469,996 

7,794 

356,708 

6,006 

82.1 

64.7 


Tunis . . . 


— 

— 

— 


f) U02 

1,102 

820 

1 

14,485 

14,485 

10,777 


134.4 


a) Pure crop. — b ) Mixed crop. — s) Olives. — t) Oil. — x) Area bearing. — 2 ) Olives for table. — 3 ) The figures 
for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated talcing into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 


French Morocco : The harvest was completed at the end of January. It was 
almost nil in the MarrakevSh region which generally supplies over one-quarter of the total 
production. 

Tunisia: Weather in January favoured growth and ripening but the rains hin¬ 
dered harvesting, which was not quite completed at the beginning of February. Crop 
condition was good. 


COTTON 

Barbados : At the beginning of January the crop was in good condition and boiling 
was heavy. Picking was expected to begin in a few weeks. 

United States : In the week ended on 25 January conditions were mostly favour¬ 
able for preparations for spring plantings in the Atlantic States and much of Texas, 
but in most of the central portion of the belt and eastern Oklahoma, the soil was still 
too wet for much work and heavy rains again caused saturation in many places. In 
the following week to 1 February, field work was somewhat more active in the eastern 
and southern portions but otherwise, preparations for spring planting were still delayed. 

The quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1932-33 crop to 
the close of business on 15 January 1933, was 12,418,000 running bales {counting round 
bales as half bales), against 15, 996,000 in 1932, 13,594,000 in 1931, 14,177,000 in 1930, 
13,889,000 in 1929 and 12,501,000 in 1928. 































Mexico ; The weather in December was generally favourable to preparatory work. 
Sowings had already begun and it was expected that the area would be greater than 
that sown last year. 

St. Vincent (British West Indies) : At the end of December the cotton crop looked 
normally wellTmt too much rain had been experienced for its general wellbeing. Stain¬ 
ers had made their appearance. On the date mentioned exact figures as to area were 
not to hand but it was estimated that it would be something in the vicinity of 600 acres, 
i. e., only a third of the previous year's acreage. Cotton pods were just beginning to 
open. 

Cotton . 


PRODUCTION OF UlfT 


Countries 

I93S/33 

X93t/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1936/27 

to 

1930/31 

% i93*/33 

1932/33 

1931/32 

m 

1932/33 

1931/32 

Avenge 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932/33 

1931/ 

193 a 

—100 

Aver¬ 

age 

«■ zoo 

1931 / 

1932 

— zoo 

Aver¬ 

age 

» zoo 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

x,ooo bales of 478 lb. 

Bulgaria . . 

20 

13 

12 

151.0 

163.2 

40 

23 

16 

6 

5 

3 

169 Jt 

2455 

Spain . . . 


14 

22 

138.6 

88.7 

19 

16 

21 

4 

3 

4 

117.7 

90.8 

Greece . . 

71 

46 

42 

155.7 

168.8 

76 

65 

73 

16 

14 

15 

115.9 

103.4 

Italy. . . . 

3 

4 

1 ) 9 

78.3 

37.4 

5 

7 

2) 18 

1 

1 

2 ) 4 

67.9 

24.6 

•U.8.S.R.. . 

5.367 

5346 

2.503 


214.4 

... 

8312 

5,695 

... 

1343 

1.191 

... 

a • • 

O. 8. A. . 

37.589 

40.693 

PPfH] 

92.4 

84.1 


81,719 


12,727 


14.834 

74.4 

855 

Mexico . . 

156 

319 

465 

46.8 

33.5 

416 

969 


87 

207 

248 

KfiJ 

35.0 

China . . . 

3)5.630 

4.803 

4,806 

117.2 

117.1 


8,529 

R 

3) 2.257 

1.784 

2,130 

126.5 

105.9 

Korea . . . 

393 

472 

493 

833 

79.8 

606 

483 

663 

127 

101 

143 

125.7 

88.8 

India 4 ) . . 

22,350 

23,482 

25,274 

95.2 

88.4 

■EHE 

16352 

21,788 

3,703 

3,421 

4.558 


81.2 

Syria A I*b. 

23 

75 

51 

30.9 

45.5 

18 

81 

<7 

4 

17 

10 

21.7 

37.8 

Algeria . . 

5) 

5 

14 

6.8 

22 

1 

6 

28 

6) 

1 

6 

15.4 

35 

Egypt . . 

1,135 

1.747 

1,861 

mm 

K JE 

4.158 

6,153 

7.64S 

870 

1,287 


67.6 

545 

Eritrea . . 

5 

7 

6 

7M 


7 

8 

6 

2 

2 

1 

89.2 

124. 1 

Uganda . . 

I.07C 

866 

641 

123.6 

166.9 

WIEl 


634 

230 

163 

133 

KDB 

1735 

♦A. -E. Sudan 

330 

336 

299 

98.2 

110-2 

... 

985 

593 

... 


124 

... 

... 

Totals . . . 

68,465 

72,546 

78386 

94.4 

873 

95,770 

115,211 

113,239 

20,036 

24,102 

23,689 

83.1 

845 


* Countries not included in the totals. - x) Average 1926/27. 1927/28. 1929/30 and 1930/31. — a) Average 1929/30 
and 1990/31. — 3 ) Second estimate. — 4 ) Final report. — 3) Area under 500 acres. — 6 ) Production under 500 hales. 


China : In the Yellow River valley, where cotton has suffered from drought in 
past years, there was sufficient rainfall in the early part of the year, while in the South¬ 
ern provinces conditions were fairly good, despite some cold weather, until the publi¬ 
cation of the preliminary estimate in September 1932 . After that time, however, con¬ 
ditions became less favourable. The northern crops suffered from excessive rainfall and 
early frost and considerable areas in Hupei, Shantung, and Shansi were inundated. In 
the Southern provinces the dry spell during August and September had a damaging effect 
on the cotton crop and the outlook in all cotton-growing provinces with the exception of 
Kiangsu was not so good as at the time of making the preliminary estimate. The 
present second estimate shows an anticipated decrease of little more than 25 per cent 
as compared with the preliminary forecast and moreover the cotton grown is poorer in 
quality than in previous years. 

India: In the last week of January cotton picking was being completed in the 
Central Provinces. 


St. a Ingl. 








































The final estimates of the area and production of cotton in the Punjab and Madras 
are as follows: Punjab : area : 1932-33 : 2,268,000 acres; 1931-32 : 2,547,000 ; average : 
1926-27 to 1930-31 : 2,539,000 ; percentages: 89.0 and 89.3; production : 2,492,000 
centals (521,000 bales); 2,056,000 (430,000); 2,690,000 (563,000); 121.2 % and 92.7 %. 
The corresponding figures for Madras are respectively: acrea: 1,956,000,2,176,000 
and 2,264,000 acres ; 89.9 % and 86.4 % ; production : 1,680,000 centals (351,000 bales); 
1,721,000 (360,000) and 1,820,000 (381,000); 97,6 % and 92.3 %. 

According to an official report, dated 19 January, for the whole of India, weather 
conditions were not quite favourable but the condition of the crop was, on the whole, 
reported to be fair. 

French Indo-Chma : Growth was good at the end of November in Cambodia. 

French Equatorial Africa: Production of lint in 1933 (* 933 - 34 ) is estimated at 
66,000 centals (13,8000 bales), a decrease of 21 % on that of last year, which was 83,800 
(17,500) but an increase of 520 % on the average of the five years ending 1931. which 
was 10,700 (2,200). 

Algeria : The crop, which was already smaller as a result of the reduction in area, 
has heen greatly reduced and injured by earias and particularly by pink boll worm so 
that its total volume is extremely small; tonential rains and strong winds have, moreover, 
hindered picking. 

Egypt: Ploughing started in areas left fallow or sown with temporary bersim. 
Certain dairas (large estates) and big fanners in Middle and Dower Egypt have terminated 
the preparation of some areas. Preparation of the land is considered early this year. 


Cotton ginned up to the end of January was as follows, in bales of 478 lb. net 
weight: 



1933 

193a 

1931 

1930 

1939 

Sakellaridis. 

. 189,300 

191,800 

270,300 

375,000 

412,700 

Other varieties above : 

1 3/8 inches .... 

1 1/4 inches .... 

87,400 | 
59,800 | 

810,800 

836,200 

870,400 

916,000 

1 1/8 inches . . .* . 

Total . . 

. 458,100 ) 

. 794. boo 

1,002,600 

1,106,500 

1,245,700 

1,328,700 

Scarto (linters) .... 

. 18,500 

26,200 

26,600 

28,700 

37 * 20 ° 


French Morocco ; The last crop was small in consequence of the small area planted 
and in spite of normal unit-yields but the fibre was good. 

The putting under cultivation of large aieas in the north of Morocco leads to expec¬ 
tations of a fairly considerable extension of the crop in the next few years and perhaps 
in I 933 “ 34 * 

Nigeria : According to a personal estimate of the Director of Agriculture, Nigeria, 
a crop of about 80,000 centals (17,000 Amer. bales) of American cotton should be 
exported in the current season 1932-33* representing about 400 % of the last year's 
crop and 90 % of the average for the previous quinquennium. This estimate is very 
rough and is based on area sown, crop condition and world prices of cotton at the time 
when it was made ; at that time it was understood that, if prices fell between then 
and the buying season, the estimated crop would not be reached, while, in the case 
of a rise in prices, it would even be exceeded. 

The revised estimate of the total crop in 1931-32 was 24,592 centals (5,144 bales) 
of which American cotton made up 19,244 (4,026), Native cotton 16 (3) and Improved 
Ishan cotton 5,332 (1,115). The progressive disappearance of the native varieties* 
which are being replaced by Improved Ishan, is noteworthy. 
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Uganda : In December conditions favourable to maturation were generally main¬ 
tained and in mid-January there appeared to be no giounds for any substantial revision 
of the previous crop estimate. 

Union of South A frica : Crop condition was poor, due chiefly to continuous drought* 
The area under cotton in 1931-32 was considerably reduced on account of the 
low prices prevailing at planting time, aggravated by the prospect of heavy losses on 
exchange, giving little hope of the crop being a paying proposition unless of very good 
quality. Production was further affected through a large proportion of the lower-grade 
cotton not being picked. 

Weather generally was not favourable. Except for two or three districts, plant¬ 
ing rains were late and the precipitation was very small and badly distributed through¬ 
out the growing season, drought, which, together with intense heat, caused considerable 
damage, being reported in some districts. 

A notable feature was the absence of insect pests, onl y isolated districts reporting dama¬ 
ge and this being practically confined to irrigated lands except in the Orange River area. 

Owing to the continued low prices prospects of a larger crop in 1932-33 are poor 
and it is generally anticipated that the area will be lower than last season. Farmers 
are still, however, very interested in cotton and, with an improvement in prices, it is 
considered that the area would be considerably increased throughout the country. 

FLAX 

Argentina: The second estimate of linseed production is slightly below the first, 
being 29,277,000 centals (52,281,000 bushels) against 29,763,000 (53,147,000). 

Flax (Fibre). 



Abba 

Production 




Aver. 

% *93* 



Aver. 



Aver. 

%*93* 

Countries 

*93* 

*93* 

1926 


— 

*93* 

*93* 

*926 

*93* 

*93* 

*9*6 






to 1930 


Aver- 



to *930 



to 1930 


Aver- 





*93* 








*93* 






-• zoo 

age 








■» 


1,000 acres 

—100 

1,000 centals 

x,ooo pounds 

“ IOO 

— XOO 

•Germany . 

11 

16 

38 

68.1 

296 

1 ) 79 

*) 117 


*) 7 937 

z)11.684 


67.9 


Austria f) . 

8 

8 

2 ) 10 

95.9 

74.4 

106 

107 

a) 146 

10382 


2 ) 14392 

98.9 

723 

Belgium . . 

21 

36 

59 

57.7 

35.4 

151 

254 

54 1 

mum 



59.4 

27.8 

Bulgaria. . 

1 

2 

1 

56.2 

160.6 

2 

2 

2 

154 

176 

152 

87.6 

lull 

Estonia . . 

36 

45 

83 

80.0 

438 

84 

131 


8.449 


mmm 

64.7 

■99 

•Finland 3 ). 

11 


11 

1123 

1013 



20 

„ A . 

... 

2,845 

IS 

... 

France . . 

23 

26 

79 

90.8 

29.5 

149 

138 

589 

14,941 

13,788 

58,875 

25.4 

N.Ireland . 

6 

7 

31 

81.9 

19.5 

26 

31 

131 

2368 

3,091 

13.058 

83.1 

19.7 

Hungary . 


47 

13 

41.8 


f . a ^ 

133 

65 

... 

13,264 

6,518 

.. • 


Italy 4 ) . . 

10 

M3 

16 

95.7 

60.7 

54 

48 

56 

5,397 

4337 

5,616 

111.6 

96.1 

Latvia . . 

78 

K! 


75.5 

52.3 


287 

44C 

20,877 

KO 1 

43.955 

72.8 

47.5 


99 

139 

212 

71.5 

46.7 

271 

466 

740 

27,070 

46.628 


58.1 

36.2 

Netherlands 

5 

16 

37 

29.9 

13.1 

31 

99 

252 

3,086 

9,918 

25,153 

31.1 

12.3 

Poland . . 

232 

252 

281 

91.9 

82.6 

564 

756 

1,191 

56,438 

75,611 

119,097 

74,6 

47.4 

•Rumania . 

71 

69 

47 

104.1 

152.fi 

t 

158 

52 

. .. 

mum 

5*198 

• an 

... 

Csechoslov. 

16 

22 

46 

73.7 

35.3 

72 

75 

206 

7,*43 

7,469 

20,608 

37.0 

35.1 

•U.S.S.B. 5 ) , 


5.779 

3.457 

1073 

179.4 

... 

12,026 

7,410 

. . 

1.202*626 

740,958 

... 

... 

•Egypt"*. . . 

2 

3 

3 

86.9 

78.3 

... 

13 

21 

... 

1320 


... 


Total*... 

535 

<67 

1,005 

80.0 

52*9 

1,719 

2,394 

4311 

171(883 

239305 

450,912 

71.8 

383 


•) Countries not included in the totals. — f) Production expressed in term* ol dried flax straw. — *) Private estimate. — 
f) Average 1927 to 1930. — 3) Flax and hemp. — 4 ) The figures for 1932 end 1931 have bean calculated taking into amount 
the results of tfaa now agricultural tumy. — 3) Dolgunet* quality. 
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United States : According to the official annual outlook report flaxseed production 
in the United States in 1932 is reported to be well below prospective 1932-33 domestic 
requirements 

India : Variable rains fell in the latter half of January m Bihar and Orissa; standing 
crops were in good condition On 14 January the condition of standing crops in the 
United Provinces was below the average Frost caused damage in some districts. 
In the Central Provinces linseed harvesting commenced after the middle of the month 
in Nagpur 


Linseed . 



AREA | 



f) Production 







Aver 

% 1932 



Aver 



Aver. 

%I93* 


1932 

1931 

1926 
to 1930 

1932/33 

I93« 

X93X 

2926 
to 1930 

X 932 

X93X 

1926 
to X 930 

x932/33 

Countries 














1933/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

1931 

Aver* 

*932/33 

X93X/32 

1926/27 

to 

1932/33 

X93I/32 

1996/97 

to 

B33 

Aver- 




1930/31 

1931 / 

age 



x 930/3 x 



1930/3 x 

193 X/ 

1932 
— 100 

age 


x,ooo acres 

1932 
* 100 

«*IOO 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

— 100 

•Germany 

11 

16 

38 

68 1 

296 

••) 50 

••) 73 


••) 89 

••) 130 


685 


Austria 

5 

5 

7 

95 8 

703 

20 

19 

24 

36 

33 

43 

109 4 

839 

Belgium 

21 

36 

59 

57 7 

35 4 

113 

182 

279 

202 

326 

498 

621 

406 

Bulgaria 

1 

2 

1 

562 

160 6 

6 

11 

2 

11 

19 

3 

57.6 

321 A 

Estonia 

36 

45 

83 

800 

43 8 

86 

Ml 

223 

153 

253 

398 


384 

France. 

23 

26 

79 

90 8 

29 5 

122 

130 

411 

218 

233 

735 

93 6 

296 

Italy 1 ) . . 

18 

18 

28 

971 

629 



175 

188 

184 

312 


608 

I#atvia 

78 

104 

150 

75 5 

53 3 


279 

411 

366 

499 

& 

734 

499 

Uthuania 2 ) 

99 

139 

212 

715 

467 

315 

562 


563 

1,003 

561 

381 

•Poland 

232 

252 

281 

919 

82 6 



1,467 

, 

1,941 


* 

... 

•Rumania . 

71 

69 

47 

1041 

152 8 


293 

156 

. 

523 

279 



Czechoslov 


22 

46 

73 6 

35 3 

53 

56 

164 

95 

100 

293 

948 

324 

•U.S S R 

3)7.347 

7.574 

4,528 

- 

- 

... 

. 

13,135 

.. 

. . 

23.456 

... 

... 

Canada 

454 

627 

511 

>2 4 

888 

mm 

1,380 

2,422 

2,446 

2.465 

4425 

992 

56.6 

United St 

2,087 

2.416 

3,040 

864 

687 

6,631 

6.607 

11,458 

11,84! 

11.798 



57.9 

India 

3 241 

3,008 

3,224 

107 7 

100 5 

9,206 

8,445 

8,355 


is .080 



110.2 


2 

3 

3 

869 

78 3 

16 

20 

23 

28 

36 

42 


676 


61 

89 

50 

686 

122 4 


522 

252 

... 

i 932 


... 

... 

Argentina 

4)7.401 

4)8.640 

4)7,178 

85 7 

103 1 

29,277 

49,878 

41.661 

52,281 


74.037 

587 

70.6 

•Uruguay. 

487 

443 

270 

110.0 

180.1 

... 



mm 

4.837 

2.845 

... 

... 

Totals ... 

13,482 

15,091 

14,621 

89.4 

92.2 

47,525 


i 

84,868 

121,097 

118,248 

70.1 

71.8 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — **) Unoffcc al estimate — f) The two dates given refer to the yean in 
which the harvest took place in the northern and southern hemispheres respectively — i) The figures fcr 1932 and 1931 have 
been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey — 2) Flax and hemp — 3 ) Total am of 
' dolgunetz " flax for fibre and flax for seed sown as on 20 June 1932. — 4 ) Area sown. 






































HEMP 


Countries 

AR 8 A 

PRODUCTION 

*93* 

*93* 

Average 
1936 
to 2930 

% *93* 

*93* 

*93* 

Average 
2936 
to 2930 ' 

% *93* 

*93* 

— IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

** IOC 

193* 

• IOO 

Aver¬ 

age 

m IOO 

x,ooo acres 

2,000 pounds 




Fibre . 







Germany 1 ) . . . 

1 

1 

2 

107.3 

353 


_ 

_ 

— 


Austria. 

1 

1 

l 

91.6 

95.4 

2 ) 1,631 

a) 1,728 

*) 3 ) 1.775 

94.4 

91.9 

Bulgaria. 

11 

9 

9 

120-2 

117.1 

3,968 

4,189 

2.992 

94.7 

132.6 

France . 

6 

9 

12 

61.4 

47.6 

5,M3 

9,240 

10,283 

».7 

50.0 

Hungary 4 ) . . . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 

... 

8,763 

2,557 

103.6 


Italy 3 ). 

I34i 

141 

223 

94.9 

59.8 

122,441 

* 118,175 

207,682 

59.0 

Poland. 

79 

76 

76 

103.2 

104.2 

22,267 

31,773 

44,585 

70.1 

49.9 

Rumania. 

118 

120 

100 

97.9 

1173 

... 

60,048 

38,397 



Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

20 

24 

93.4 

79.7 

13,134 

9,189 

14,270 

142.9 

92.0 

U.S.S.R . 

2.063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94,1 

... 

... 

693.660 

... 

... 

Syria and I^ebanon 

9 

6 

6 

155.1 

142.0 

3,108 

3,530 

3,784 

88.1 

82,2 




Hemp seed. 






Austria. 

6 ) 

6 ) 

1 

81.6 

56.6 

154 

156 

229 

99.0 

673 

Bulgaria . 

11 

9 

9 

120.2 

117.1 

4,189 

3,668 

2.397 

114.2 

174.8 

France . 

6 

9 

12 

61.4 

47.6 

554 

1,616 

3,283 

34.3 

16.9 

Hungary 4 ) . . . . 

17 

16 

22 

107.9 

75.0 

*5,368 

5,493 

8,925 

1493 

... 

Italy 3 ) . 


— 


— 

— 

3,582 

7) 10.875 

49.4 

Poland . 

79 

76 

76 

103.2 

104.2 


47,102 

45,597 

... 

• e e 

Rumania . 

118 

120 

100 

97.9 

117.8 

... 

50,079 

19,979 


e e e 

Czechoslovakia . . 

19 

21 

24 

93.5 

79.7 

8,357 

6,097 

10385 

1*37*1 

80.5 

U.S.S.R. 

2.063 

2,282 

2,193 

90.4 

94.1 

... 

... 

1,006,907 

... | 

... 

l) Hemp and other textile plants. — 9) Production ei 


in terms of air-dried stalks. — 

- 3 ) Average 1927-30. — 

4 ) Umnhced crops. — 3 ) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been 

calculated taking 

into account the results of the new 

agricultural survey. — 6) Area of less than 500 

acres. — 7) Year 1930. 







HOPS 


The progressive reduction in cultivated areas since 1928 continued in 1932, 
The price crisis due to overproduction, aggravated in the last years by a consid¬ 
erable diminution in beer consumption in the principal producing countries, has 
led growers increasingly to restrict the area under the crop and this year the 
decline in production is still more marked. 

In comparison with the corresponding data for 1931 and 1929 - a year in 
which the crop attained the highest figure since the war - the area and production 
in 1932 show for the principal producing countries and for the world as a whole 
the following changes: 

Percentage decrease (—) or increase {■+■) 
of area in 1932 with of production in 1932 with 
reference to area in reference to production in 


Germany. 

England and Wales. . 
Czechoslovakia . . . , 
United States .... 
All producing countries 


*93* *9*9 193* 


— 21.8 — 

— 15*3 — 

— 20.9 — 

—f- 2.8 —— 

— 16,7 - 


47-4 

— 36.3 

3X1 

4- 11*2 

42.2 

— 395 

9.8 

— 8.7 

39.4 

— X44 


*929 

~ 63.7 

- 26.0 

~ 49*3 

- 26.8 

- 49 0 
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Area cultivated to hops 

(in acres) 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Z 938 

Average 

1928-1932 

Average 

1923-1927 

Average 

1909-1913 

Germany . 

19.801 

25,326 

32,307 

37,620 

37.741 

30,559 

32,317 

1 ) 

54.789 

Austria . 


126 

171 

731 

744 

380 

371 



Belgium. 

1.416 

2,051 

2,545 

3,156 

3,652 

2,564 

3,299 


5,313 

France. 

4,574 

5,894 

7,517 

■ I III ■ 

11,515 

8,002 

10,663 


17.073 

England and Wales. . . 

16,532 

19,529 

19.996 

23.987 

— T 

20.770 

25,129 


33,797 

Hungary. 

442 

566 

573 

576 

655 

562 

153 

2 ) 

385 

Poland. 

— 

— 

— 

6,264 

8,678 

5,954 

4,618 



Rumania. 

• • . 

210 

175 

264 

146 

201 

— 


— 

Czechoslovakia. 

i 23.873 

30,194 


41,331 

39.624 

34,694 

23,762 


38,507 

Yugoslavia. 

3,635 

5,622 

7,139 

12,630 


10,612 

9.071 


— 

Total Europe .... 





he 



• 


Canada . 

... 

924 

949 

1,164 

1,050 


630 

3) 

887 




19,499 





4) 

44,695 

Total America . . . 










World total f). . . . 

* 101,000 

* 118,000 

• 136,000 


178,000 

140,000 

133,000 

• 

223,000 


t) The totals are rounded to thousands of acres and include also Australia and New Zealand. 
*) Figures partly estimated. 

i) 1911 to 1913. - a) 1911 to 1915. — 3 ) 1910 and 1911. — 4) 1909. 


Production of hops 

(in centals) 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

B 

■ 

1929 

1928 

Average 

1928-1932 

Average 

1923-1927 

Average 

1909-1913 

Germany. 

1 ) 108.011 

1 ) 137,018 

243,665 


184.457 

194.779 

102.930 

2 ) 231.140 

Austria. 


441 

622 

2.632 

2,522 

1,332 

1,228 

7.220 

Belgium. 

15,313 

11,484 

29,610 

43.700 

48.742 

29,770 

50,030 

70.085 

France ... 

21,103 

11,782 

58,676 

137,763 


64,060 

94,515 

136.941 

England and Wales . , . 


189,598 

284,397 



271,534 

361.760 

330,234 

Hungary. 


2,743 

ffl^KTrija 

3,245 

3,073 

2,977 

769 

3 ) 1.521 

Poland ....... 

— 

— 

— 

38.422 


35,13! 

28,352 

51,368 

Rumania. 


1,065 

659 

1,219 

571 

916 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia. 

■EEa 

271.774 

324,641 

260,534 

MwATjBI 

245.890 

180.149 

— 

Yugoslavia. 

18.186 


38,731 


115,386 

64,949 

43,200 

— 

Total Europe .... 
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911.000 

863.000 

* 1.120.000 

Canada.. 



11,660 

14,447 

9,672 

12.023 

10,108 

4 ) 11.233 



264,099 

234,469 

331,949 


280,261 

276.348 

516,587 

Total America . . . 






292.000 

286.000 

528.000 

World total f) . ... 


• 994,000 

* 1 , 289,000 

1,668,000 

1 , 333,000 

1 , 234,000 

1 , 184,000 

♦ 1472,000 


t) The totals are rounded to thousands of centals and include also Australia and New Zealand. 

*) Figures partly estimated. 

i) Non including not picked quantities: 34,502 centals in 1931 and 1,275 centals in 1932. — a) 191! to 1913. *— 
3) 1911 to 1915. - 4) 1910 and 1911. 


Despite the progressive decline in production in 1930 and 1931, the fall in 
prices, which began in 1929, was intensified in 1930 and 1931 and in part of 1932 
under the influence of heavy stocks from previous crops and of lessened demand 
on the part of the breweries. It may be recalled that in Germany beer production 
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decreased by n % from 1929 to 1930, by 23 % from 1930 to 1931 and by 17 % 
in the first nine months of 1932 in comparison with the corresponding period of 
1931 ; that in Czechoslovakia the decrease was 2 % from 1929 to 1930, 9 % 
from 1930 to 1931 and 7 % in the first eleven months of 1932 in comparison with 
the corresponding period of 1931 and that in Great Britain and Northern Ireland 
the quantity paying excise duty declined from 1930 to 1932 by about 30%. 

The further reduction in hop production experienced in 1932 caused a revival 
of prices, to which governmental price-sustaining measures also contributed. 


Hop prices. 


DATES 

Price at Zatbc 

Price at NOrnberg 

in KC. 

per 

50 Kg. 

gold francs 

per 

quintal 

in R. M. 

per 

100 Kg. 

gold francs 

per 

quintal 

Average 1926 . 

3,979.50 

1,225.69 

1,014.17 

1252J5Q 

» 1927 . 

5,355.50 

1.033.49 

855.83 

1,056.95 

* 1928 . 

1,955.00 

602.14 

458.33 

566.04 

» 1929 . 

1,061.50 

326.94 

260.17 

321.31 

* 1930 ... 

670.00 

206.36 

174.18 

215.11 

» X93* . 

334.04 

102.88 

96.77 

118.50 

January 1932 . 

282.50 

87.01 

101.70 

125.60 

February • . 

257.50 

79.31 

95.00 

11732 

March » . 

257.50 

79.31 

100.00 

123.50 

April » . 

277.50 ! 

85.47 

109.00 

134.61 

May f . 

237.50 

73.15 

117.00 

144.49 

June » .?. 

237.50 

73.15 

124.00 

153.14 

July " . 

252.50 

77.71 

130.00 

160.55 

August » ... 

262.50 

80.85 

124.00 

153.14 

.September * . 

772.50 

237 93 

238.20 

294.18 

October » . 

759.50 

233.93 

419.00 

517.46 

November » . 

900.00 

277.20 

428.40 

529.07 

December » ... 

980.00 

301.84 

430.00 

531.05 

Average 1932 . . . 

456.42 

140.58 

201.33 

248.68 


Prices on the German and Czechoslovak markets at the end of 1932 were 
about four times as high as at the beginning of the year, when prices were 
almost at their lowest level. 

E. Ar.-K. 

TOBACCO 

Italy: In the first half of January seedbeds were prepared. 

United States : According to the official annual report most of the factors affecting 
the outlook for tobacco in 1933 are adverse. 

In the week ended on 18 January, tobacco seedbeds were being planted in Florida; 
stripping progressed in Maryland and the Bake region but dry weather hindered handling 
in Kentucky. Towards the end of the month the weather was generally favourable for 
handling. 

Santo Domingo : The weather conditions have been generally favourable for tillage 
and sowing. 

India : In the latter half of January rain and frost somewhat damaged the tobacco 
crop in two districts of Bihar and Orissa. 

Algeria: Many sowings were damaged by frost in January. 
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Nyasaland: Early rains broke well and favoured planting operations, but to 
avoid overproduction both European and native growers restricted their plantings. 

Southern Rhodesia: Planting was favoured by weather conditions. 


Tobacco . 


Countries 

Area 

PRODUCTION 

*93* 

*93* 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

% *93* 

*93* 

*93* 

Average 
2926 
to 1930 

% *93* 

1 

H 

*93* 

«■* 100 

1 


1,000 acres 

i,ooo pounds 

•Germany .... 


26 

22 

104.5 

121.4 


x)51.105 

45.013 



Belgium. 

7 

7 

7 

94.2 

89.8 

13,688 

14.469 

15,026 

94.6 

91.1 

Bulgaria. 

47 

77 

73 

61.3 

EE 

31306 

54,784 

54,836 

57.1 

57.1 

Spain. 

12 

9 

7 

138.4 

186.5 

13,228 

12,991 

7,931 

101.8 

166.8 

Greece. 

153 

209 

229 

73.1 

66.5 

57.978 

95,274 

140.189 

60.9 

41.4 

•Hungary. 

57 

62 

56 

91.5 

101.3 


80,404 

65,104 

... 

... 

Italy. 

99 

103 

97 

95.8 

101.6 

95593 

103,031 

98,027 

92.8 

975 

•Rumania. 

25 

40 

76 

63.6 

333 

r ♦ * 

24,926 

45.829 


_ 

Czechoslovakia . . 

25 

22 

15 

110.4 

163.6 

33,069 

30,495 

17,729 

108,4 

186,5 

•U.S.S.R. 

449 

450 

222 

99.7 

202.0 

... 

... 

320,968 


... 

United States . . 

1,433 

2.016 

1,847 

71.1 

77.6 

1.033,330 

1.604,226 

1,413,783 

64.4 

73.1 

Japan . 

84 

90 

90 

92.5 

92.6 

138,230 

155,757 

143,138 

88,7 

96.6 

Syria and Lebanon 

11 

19 

8 

56.1 

137.4 

4,255 

11,671 

5,103 

365 

83.4 

Algeria. 

52 

57 

61 

915 

85.6 

39,683 

*39,863 

49,852 

99.6 

79.6 

Totals . 

1,923 

2,609 

2,434 

~i 

78.9 

1,460360 

2,122,561 

1,945314 

683 

75.1 


• Countries not included in the totals. — x) Production for sale. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: Entries of cacao by rail in the Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones in December 
were considerably heavier than in the two preceding months, although below those of 
the previous year. 

December 
*93* 

Ilheos zone (1000 lb.) ..... 14,782 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) . 2,414 


May to 
December 
193* 

87.581 

12,699 


December 

*93* 

16,998 

860 


May to 
December 
*93* 

70.354 

3,655 


In the following month entries were also below those of the corresponding month 
in the previous season. 


January 

1933 


May 1932 
to January 
*933 


January 

*93* 


May 193 * 
to January 
*93* 


Ilheos zone (1000 lb.) . * . . . 9,722 97,307 11,244 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) . 1,653 14,352 1,984 


81,598 

5,639 


Collection of the crop was nearly completed and it was not expected that entries 
at Ilheos would continue on a large scale after the end of February. In December it 





























was reported that owing to cacao having been held up-country there had been some deter¬ 
ioration in quality. Weather in December and January was dry, the rainfall at Hheos 
having been 2.75 inches and 2.5 inches respectively, against averages of 7.35 inches and 
6.38 inches. 

Prospects for the 1933-34 crop were satisfactory and flowering was reported to be 
good. 

Santo Domingo : Weather favoured the winter crop, which has given good results. 

Trinidad : Pickings up to the end of December were fair in quantity. In Tobago 
the crop has been very good and prospects of a spring crop were good. The market 
situation continued to deteriorate. 

Gold Coast: Information received from the districts during December gave no 
grounds for altering the estimate of 430 million pounds for the current major crop. 
The forecast of an early crop has been confirmed. For the October-December quarter 
exports were 36 % greater than last season, railway offloadings at Accra and Takaradi 
22 % greater and railway onloadings at ten major stations 18% greater while tonnage 
passing through gate-checks on roads from 1 September to 31 December was 38 % greater 
than for the corresponding period last season. 

The bulk of the crop had ripened by the end of December and harvesting was 
expected to be completed in January save in Huhunya, where only 80 % of the crop 
was expected to be ripe by the end of that month. Very good drying weather had 
been experienced all over the cacao areas and some 80 % of the crop had been marketed 
by growers. 

Tea. 


India : In North India the weather during December was cold and seasonable. 
Some rain fell in different districts. Practically the whole of the season's crop had 
been harvested. Statistics to the end of December recorded an increase of 31 million lb. 
as compared with the outturn to the same date of last year. 

In South India dry, seasonable weather was experienced and the crop was about 
normal for December. Crop prospects were fair. The outturn was 11.36 % ahead of 
that to the same date of last year. 

French Indo-Chma : The crop in October and November was normal in Tonkin 
and fairly large in Annam. 

Nyasaland : The bushes are reported to have flushed well and output to be very 
good both in quantity and quality. Returns for the second month of the plucking 
season were excellent. 

Coffee. 

Mexico : Picking was carried out under good conditions and yields were generally 
satisfactory. 

Nicaragua : The current crop is very large, thanks to particularly fa' ourable 
weather in the principal producing areas. 

Puerto Rico: It is estimated that the 1932-33 coffee crop will reach*9,500,000 
pounds, or about twice the amount harvested in 1931-32. It is not expected, however, 
that there will be a sufficient surplus over local consumption to cause any great increase 
in export this year. 
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Santo Domingo: Yields have been good. Total production is estimated to be 
over that of last year and to be of good quality. 

Venezuela: The excessive precipitation in several areas caused serious losses and 
a production lower than that of last year is expected, 

French Indo-China : The crop in Tonkin has been bad both as regards arabica 
and robusta kinds; in Annam the yield of the berries was poor." 

Kenya : Production of coffee in 1931-32 is estimated at 320,000 centals, as against 
203,000 in 1931-32 and 234,000, the average for the previous quinquennium. Percen¬ 
tages ; 158.0 and 136.8. 

Madagascar: According to piivate sources the agricultural department estimates 
1932-33 production (May-February) at 287,000 centals, an increase of 13 % on that 
of 1931,32, which was a record, since with 254,000 centals it was 69 % greater than 
that of the preceding season, which was normal; the present crop is almost double the 
average of the five years ending 1930-31. 

The number of bushes is at present about 40 millions; in 1931-32 the area culti¬ 
vated was estimated at 153,000 acres but in the previous season it was only 129,000 
acres; such figures as exist for previous seasons do not seem suitable as a basis of 
comparison but it is certain that coffee culture has undergone a considerable extension 
in recent years, particularly as regards robusta and, to a less extent, knilu and camphora. 

Exports, encouraged by a bonus for the purpose of compensating for the low prices, 
attained in 1931 the very considerable total of 249,000 centals, almost entirely directed 
to France. Efforts are being made to standardize and improve quality. 

Groundnuts. 

United States : According to the official annual outlook report the acreage of 
groundnuts this year is expected to be about as large as that of 1932, even though 
returns to growers last year were less than from competing cash crops. 

In the week ended on 18 January many groundnuts in Virginia were damaged 
by continued wet weather. 

Java and Madura : According to the most recent estimate, production of ground¬ 
nuts this year will be about 356,930 thousand pounds against 311,955 in 1931-32 and 
343,481 in the average of the five years ending 1930-31. Percentages 114 % and 104 %. 

Colza and sesame. 

A ustria : Due to night frosts winter colza has somewhat suffered. At the begin¬ 
ning of February crop condition was 2.6 against 2.4 on 1 January this year' and 2.6 
on 1 February 1932. 

Mexico : Harvesting of sesame ended in the chief area£ of production with yields 
below average. 

India : Variable rains fell in the latter half of January in Bihar and Orissa; standing 
crops were in good condition. In the Punjab the condition of standing crops on 30 
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January varied from average to good on irrigated areas and from below the average 
.to average on unirrigated areas. Rapeseed was affected by severe cold weather in 
the southwest of the Punjab. 

Jute. 

India : In Bengal tilling was making progress at the end of January. 

Sericulture. 


French Ini>Chin% : Roarings in Tonkin and Atmam were affected by bad weather 
in October and November ; in Cambodia they were satisfactory at the end of November 
thanks to the abundant leafing of the mulberries. 


Countries 

Quantities of bogs prepared 

FOR INCUBATION 

Production of cocoons 

1933 

1931 

Average 

1936 

to 1930 




Average 

1926 

to 1930 

% *93* 

i93i 

=» 100 

Aver. 

age 

— 100 

1931 

— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— zoo 

i,ooo ounces 

1,000 pounds 

Bulgaria . . . 


28 

22 

43 

122.9 

64.0 

2,866 

2,446 

4.741 

117.2 

603 

Spain .... 


13 


27 

— 

47.2 

1,199 


1.938 


61.9 

Prance .... 


18 

20 

55 

,'JP 

33.2 

2,162 

2,197 


98.4 

353 

Italy. 


582 

701 

982 

Ey 

59.3 

70,548 

75,968 

111.278 

92.9 

63.4 

Cyprus . . . 


‘*227 

3 

5 

_ 

_ 

359 

423 

535 

84.7 

67.1 

Korea .... 

. *) 

219 

196 


115.8 

29,273 

28,662 

22,437 

EMI 



f *) 

2,791 

2.806 

2.615 


1052 

383,441 

435,419 

407,819 

88.1 

94.0 


\ 0 

3.136 

3.158 

3,534 

99.3 

88.7 

356.811 

367.114 

385,838 

97.2 

923 

Syria and I^banon 

60 

79 

99 


E2J 

4.575 

■ 

7315 

75.2 

623 

Totals . 

* • 

$) 6,818 

7,021 

7.556 

97.1 

903 

851,234 

919,474 

947,989 

92.6 

893 


§) The total* taka into account the probabie quantities of eggs placed in incubation in the few countries for which 
estimates of cocoon production but not those of the former are so far available. — s) Spring cocoons. — t) Summer* 
autumn cocoona. 


FODDER CROPS 

Austria : In tin latter hilf of Januiry clover suffered somewhat from night frosts. 
At the beginning of February condition of the various fodder crops was as follows : 
red clover 2.6 (against 2.5 on 1 January 1933 and 2.8 on 1 February 1932)1; alfalfa 2.6 
(2.7, 2.6) ; mixed clover 2.5 (2,6, 2.5) ; permment meadows 2.6 (2.7, 2.6) and pasture 
2.5 (2.6, 2.8). 

Estonia : Due to the summer drought and the reduction in the area sown produc¬ 
tion of fodder crops was smaller thin last year and fodder supplies for dairy cattle 
are consequently less abundant thm a year ago ; this will have its effects on dairy 
production. 

Irish Free State : Despite the exceptionally severe weather in January, with rain, 
snow and frost, seasonal operations at the end of the month were more advanced 
than at the corresponding date last year. 



























Great Britain and. Northern Ireland: During the early part of January weather 
was generally mild with some rain but in the latter part of the month there was a. 
spell of severe cold with some snow in the north of England and in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland. In Scotland pastures were frozen hard during the last two weeks 
of the month and turnips were somewhat affected by frost. Until the frost set in 
progress was made with cultivation generally but subsequently outdoor work was 
limited to carting manure and hedging. In view, however, of the progress made earlier 
in the winter, work on the land was at the end of January as forward as usual. The 
frost should prove beneficial to the arable land intended for spring cultivation. 

The production of turnips and mangolds in Northern Ireland is as follows, the 
1932 figures being calculated from the official estimates of unit yields: 



193s 

1931 

Average 

1926-30 

Percentage 193a 
1931 Average 

■» IOO ■* TOO 

f (°°° centals). . 
' | (000 sb. tons). . 

• . . . * 4,354 

.... 718 

12,163 

608 

17.6841 

884 [ 

Il 8.0 

81.2 

,, I (000 centals) . . 
MangoWs, (oooah tons) 

.... 324 

. 16 

282 

x 4 

4851 

241 

II4.8 

66.7 

Hungary : Toward 20 

February supplies of fodder 

were in places 

much reduced 


but yet sufficient for the winter. Health was satisfactory. 

Italy : Cutting of autumn-winter grass, fertilizing meadows and irrigation of 
the mar cite weie carried out as usual in the first half of January. 

Fodder supplies are in general sufficient for the needs of livestock. 

In the following table is indicated the production of fodder crops in terms of 
ordinary hay compared with that of 1931 and the average for 1926-1930 : 


Percentage 1932 



1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-30 

1931 

«= IOO 

Average 
» IOO 


Thousands of centals . 



Temporary meadows. 

292,352 

209,651 

231,391 

139.4 

126.3 

Grass. 

47,926 

36,035 

33 , 4 X 3 

I 33 *° 

143.4 

TTnirrigated permanent meadows. 

74.596 

66,814 

71,456 

111.6 

IO4.4 

Irrigated permanent meadows. . 

5 x , 5 oo 

50.695 

49,117 

101.6 

IO4.9 

Permanent pastures. 

55,394 

50,720 

59,917 

109.2 

92.4 

Accessory fodder production . . 

114,994 

89,773 

81,977 

128.1 

x 4°-3 

Total . . . 

636,762 

503,688 

527,274 

126.4 

120.8 


Thousands of short tons. 



Temporary meadows. 

14,617 

10,482 

n ,570 

x 39.4 

126.3 

Grass. 

2,396 

1,802 

1,67, 

I 33 *° 

143.4 

Unirrigated permanent meadows 

3,730 

3 , 34 * 

3,573 

111.6 

104.4 

Irrigated permanent meadows. . 

2,575 

2,535 

2.456 

101.6 

104,9 

Permanent pastures .... 

2,770 

2.536 

2,99b 

109.2 

92.4 

Accessory fodder production . . 

5,750 

4.489 

4,099 

128.1 

140.3 

Total . . . 

31.838 

25.185 

26,365 

126.4 

120.8 
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Canada: The following are tbe final data of area and production of some of the 
chief fodder crops: 


% 1932 

1931 Average 




*932 

*93* 

Average 

1926*30 

1931 

— xoo 

Average 
«* xoo 



Area (000 

acres). 




Hay and clover . 


8,812 

8,532 

10,248 

1033 

86.0 

Alfalfa .... 


666 

557 

829 

119.5 

80.4 

Grain hay . . . 

. 

1,900 

1,800 

1,706 

1055 

111.3 

Turnips, etc. . . 

. 

175 

151 

206 

1158 

84.9 



Production. 




Hay and clover j 

(000 centals) . 
(000 sh. tons) . 

. 271,180 

• 13,559 

279,200 

13,960 

320,6921 
16,035 i 

97 * T 

84.6 

Alfalfa .... | 

(000 centals) . 
(000 sh. tons) . 

35,270 

1,763 

27,760 

1,388 

38.812 \ 

1.9411 

127.1 

90.9 

Grain hay . . J 

(000 centals) . 
(000 sh. tons) . 

66,840 

3,342 

72,260 

3.613 

71.740 1 
3.5871 

92.5 

93-2 

Turnips, etc. . J 

(000 centals) . 
(000 sh. tons) . 

37,766 

1,888 

29.392 

i ,470 

38,4801 

1,9241 

128.3 

98.1 


Large increases took place in 1932 in the area and production of alfalfa and tur¬ 
nips and yield per acre were quite satisfactory compared with 1931 ; production still 
remained, howevei, below the aveiage. Decreases were recorded in the production 
of hay and clover and grain hav compared with both 1931 and the average. 

United States : According to the official annual outlook report, supplies of alfalfa, 
sweet clover and alsike clover seeds are reported as being much lower than usual and 
may be nearly absorbed this spring. 

At the beginning of February pastures varied from poor to excellent for the season 
east of the Mississippi River. January weather was 011 the whole favourable with mild 
temperatures and humid conditions in many areas. 

Palestine : An improvement of growth is noted in Northern and Southern Circles 
in oat and vetch mixtures for forage. The third cutting of irrigated bersim crops has 
been made. Dry sown crops are poor. 

Egypt: Weather conditions in January were not quite favourable to growrth of 
bersim (clover), particularly in late-sown areas, retarding growth in a slight measure 
and causing the ends of some of the leaves to turn red in colour. The second cutting 
is being taken from early-sown areas and the first cutting from normal as well as late- 
sown areas. Crop condition on 1 February was 99, against 100 in January 1933 and 
February 1933. 

French Motocco : The autumn drought diminished water courses and lowered the 
water-level but the heavy precipitation of December very appreciably improved the 
situation. 

Meadow grass was almost sufficient in all districts in January but rather watery; 
pastures were still far from adequate. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Livestock in Germany. 

In the following table are given provisional data of the last annual census 
with the data of the five preceding years and of 1913 for comparison. As regards 
pigs the details already published in January are unchanged and are not repeated 
here ; the total shows a small change consequent on the latest corrections. 


Numbers of Livestock in Germany < x > 

(thousands) 


CATEGORIES 

1 Dec. 

X932 




1 Dec. 

iga8 

x Dec. 

19*7 

1 Dec. 

1913 

x) 

% *93* 

*93 * 

«« 100 

19 x 3 

■» xoo 

Horses ( 2 ). 

3,392 

3,451 

3,522 

3,617 

3,718 

3,810 ! 

3) 3.807 

98.3 

: 

89.1 

of which: 






1 




Horses under 1 year old . . . 

137 

130 

127 

135 

129 j 

130 

. *. 

... 

Horses from 1 to 5 years old . 

549 

563 

644 

740 

866 

999 

.. • 

97.5 

... 

Horses from 5 to 9 years old . 

1 078 

1,185 

1,261 

1,303 

1,259 

1.176 

.. . 


... 

Horses 9 years old and over . 

1,629 

1,573 

1,490 

1,439 

1,464 

1,505 


103.6 


Asses and mules .. 

14 

16 

19 

21 

24 

... 

4 ) 10 

87.5 

... 

Cattle. 

19,123 

19,124 

18,470 

18,033 

18,414 

18.011 

18.474 

100.0 

103.5 

of which: 









88.1 

Calves under 3 months old . . 

1,483 

1,618 

1,648 

1.512 

1,551 

1,591 

1.684 

91.7 

Young cattle from 3 months 




1 




96.9 

109.4 

to 2 years old. 

5,959 

6,147 

5,619 

5,422 j 

5,658 

5342 

5.449 

Oxen and bulls 2 years old and 









63.3 

over. 

866 

767 

761 

743 

789 

789 

1,369 

112.9 

Cows and heifers of 2 years old 









108.4 

and over. 

10,815 

10.592 

10,442 

10.356 

10,416 

10,288 

9,973 

102.1 

of which: 










Milch cows for milk. 

7,331 

7,264 

7,112 

7,075 

7,060 

6.935 

. M 

100.9 

... 

Milch cows for milk and work. 

2,455 

2,395 

2,342 

2.322 

2,413 

2,458 

... 

102.5 

... 

Pigs. 

22,814 

23,808 

23,442 

19,944 

20,106 

22.899 

22,533 

95.8 

101.2 

Sheep. 

3,401 

3,499 

3,504 

3,480 

3,635 

3.819 

4,988 

97.2 

68.2 

of which* 










Ewes 1 year old and over . . 

2.120 

2,198 

2,180 

2.191 

2,262 

2,379 

... 

96.5 

• 

Goats. . .. 

2,500 

2.516 

2,581 

2.625 

2,890 

3,225 

3,164 

99.4 

79.0 

of which: 





: 





Goats 1 year old and over . . 

2,013 

2,053 

2,120 

2,222 

2.460 

2.711 

... 

98.1 

... 

Poultry. 

93,428 

93,499 

98,232 

92,154 

84,509 

79,418 

4)71.907 

100.0 

129.9 

of which: 










Geese. 

5,785 

5,685 

6,246 

5,564 

5,656 

5,505 

5,851 

101.8 

96.9 

Ducks. 

3,524 

3,540 

3,882 

3,316 

2,850 

2,563 

2,086 

99.5 

168.9 

Fowls. 

84,119 

84,224 

88,104 

83,274 

76,003 

71,350 

63,970 

99.9 

131.5 

of which: 










Ikying hens. 

68,319 

67,964 

69,908 

66,464 

62,800 

61,427 

... 

100.5 

... 

Beehives (number). 

1.904 

1,872 

2,002 

1,728 

1,624 

1.639 

4) 2.299 

101.7 

82.8 


(x) Present territory* not including the Sear. — ( 2 ) Not including army horses, which numbered 40*531 in 1932. 40.61 
in 1931. 40.649 in 1930. 40,487 in 1929 and 1928 and 40.465 in 1927. - ( 3 ) Including army horses. - ( 4 ) 1912. 


Despite the limitation and the actual decrease generally experienced as regards 
the import of animals and animal products the decline in numbers in the last year 
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has been practically general. The figure for horses shows, though less markedly, 
a further decline; the number of foals under one year old on i December 1932 
was however, relatively high, as was to be expected from the fairly large number 
of older hoj$es. 

The number of cattle on 1 December 1932 was little smaller than that on 
the same date of the previous year. While the number of milch cows shows a 
further increase, that of cattle from three months to two years old and especially 
that of calves have decreased, the former by 3.1 % and the latter by 8.3 %. Due 
to the unfavourable situation of the livestock industry slaughterings of young 
cattle and calves were last year very large. 

Sheeprearing, which in recent years, with an interruption in 1930, has declined 
steadily, shows a further decline in 1932. In comparison with the figure for 1913 
the decline in this branch of the livestock industry is especially heavy (31.8%). 
A similar situation holds for goatrearing. 

The total of poultry according to the last enumeration has declined only 
slightly from that of 1931 and is still almost 30 % greater than that of 1913. 
Amongst the individual species geese have increased since the end of 1931 while 
ducks and fowls have decreased. The number of geese remains, therefore, in 
contradistinction to those of the two other species, lower than the corresponding 
number in 1913. The increase in laying hens is in response to the heavier demand 
for eggs that in 1932 led to an increase, even though only a small one, in the 
import of eggs. 

The number of beehives increased during the past year. 


Livestock in Lithuania. 

In the following table are reproduced the numbers of livestock on 30 Dec¬ 
ember 1932 compared with those in the two preceding years. 



i 

30 -XII 1932 

f—... 

30 -XII 1931 

30 -XII 1930 

% 1932 

X93* — 200 

% 1932 

1930 = 100 

Horses. 

589.200 

592,350 

561,725 

99.5 

1 

104.9 

Cattle. 

1.154,060 

1,120,520 

1,033,787 


111.6 

of which milch cows . . 

736,180 

693.420 

654,032 

104,7 

XXX, 0 

Sheep. 

625,210 

605,890 

603,597 

103.2 


Pigs. 

1,233,420 

1,338,350 

1,207,177 

92.2 

102.2 

Poultry. 




; 


Fowls. 

3,524,510 

3,740,640 

3,259,892 

94.2 

108.1 

Geese. 

275.930 

241,570 

211,877 

114.2 

130.2 
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Livestock in Canada. 


The numbers of livestock in Canada in June 1932 compared with the 
corresponding figures for the preceding five years are as follows : 



193a 

1931 

1930 1929 

(thousands) 

X928 

* 9*7 

Horses . 

3.089 

3J29 

3.295 

3.377 

3.376 

3.422 

Stallions. 

12 


20 

21 

21 

23 

Mares. 

■ 1.463 

... 

1.556 

1,606 

1,604 

1.619 

Geldings. 

• L 329 

... 

1.407 

L 447 

2.456 

M 77 

Colts and fillies under 2 years 

285 

... 

312 

303 

295 

303 

Mules . 

. 

6 

6 

6 

6 

5 

Cattle . 

. 8,511 

7.991 

8,937 

8,825 

8,772 

9.150 

Bulls 1 year old and over . 

272 

... 

286 

265 

271 

269 

Cows kept mainly for milk . 

to 3.725 

3.513 

3,683 

3.685 

3.782 

3.88 3 

Calves. 

2,003 

... 

*.935 

1,990 

1,907 

1,812 

Other cattle. 

2,511 

... 

3,033 

2,885 

2,812 

3,186 

Sheep . 

• 3.644 

3.608 

3.696 

3.636 

3.416 

3.263 

Sheep. 

. 1,982 


2,015 

1,885 

1,910 

1,809 

Lambs. 

. 1,662 

... 

1,681 

L 75 i 

1,506 

L 454 

Goats . 

. 

... 

13 

13 

12 

11 

Goats in milking. 

. 


5 

5 

4 

4 

Goats not in milking . . . 

. 

... 

8 

8 

8 

7 

Swine . 

(2) 4.639 

4,717 

4,000 

4.382 

4.497 

4.695 

Brood sows. 

. 


507 

537 

550 

577 

Other live pigs. 

• 

... 

3,493 

»n 

Tf 

oc 

3,947 

4,nS 

Poultry . 

. 64,080 

65,468 

60,795 

59.933 

53.780 

50,178 

Hens, etc.. 

• 59.843 

bi ,572 

56,247 

55,243 

49,593 

46,172 

Turkeys. 

• 2,478 

2,232 

2,399 

2,423 

2,066 

1,890 

Geese . . . . ,. 

. 948 

904 

1,160 

1,155 

1,125 

1,135 

Ducks. 

8n 

760 

989 

1,112 

996 

981 

Rabbits .. 

1) Includes beef animals in 

Manitoba. 

... 

56 

53 

49 

47 


2) Of which 3,276,100 head under 6 months and 1,363,000 over 6 months old. 

These figures do not include the numbers of livestock on Indian Reserves 
which were as follows for the years 1927-1932. 
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Numbers of Livestock on Indian Reserves 1927-1932. 

1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 


(thousands) 

Horses. ^8 41 37 40 36 38 

Cattle. 45 46 45 43 44 48 

Sheep. 5 4 3 3 3 3 

Swine. 13 8 10 14 10 11 

Poultry. 136 143 144 171 130 142 


The number of horses shows a further, though smaller, decline in 1932. 
Pigs also have decreased in numbers since 1931 but remain at a fairly high 
level compared with recent years. The number of sheep has fluctuated since 
1929 but remains at a fairly constant level, rather higher than that of 1927 and 
1928. There has occurred a recovery in the number of cattle since 1931 but 
the figure is still below any of those for the period 1927 to 1930. The total 
number of poultry still remains at a comparatively high level due to the large 
proportion of hens and chickens though these declined to some extent from 1931 
to 1932 ; other poultry, however, all increased slightly in numbers in 1932 


New Zealand lambing estimate. 


The following table gives the estimate of the current season’s lambing, com¬ 
puted f 10111 estimated average percentages ; corresponding figures for the six 
preceding years, together with the actual numbers of lamb^ tailed, are given for 
comparison. 



Number 

Estimated Average 

Estimated 

^ Actual number 

Years 

of brtcdmg-cwes 

percentage 
of lambing 

number of lambs 

1 of lambs tailed 


(thousands) 

(thousands) 

1 (thousands) 

1932 . 

17,063 

88 82 

15,156 


1931 . 

17.609 

86.79 

15.284 

14.975 

1930 . 

17.564 

83 77 

14,714 

14,528 

1929. 

16.608 

88.65 

14,722 

14,888 

192 S. 

15,534 

86.09 

13.373 

13.85b 

1927 . 

14,832 

86.76 

12,869 

13.179 

1926 . 

13,948 

84.57 

11.795 

12,070 


The number of breeding ewes slums a decline for the first time since 1920. 
Due to falling prices, the rate of increase of this category already showed in 1931, 
however, a significant slowing down, the farmers being forced to increa^ sales 
to maintain their income and the number of ewes ready for slaughter having 
been allowed to accumulate. The lambing percentage has, however, continued 
to rise and at 88.82 % has attained a new record. Consequently the estimated 
number of lambs has fallen only slightly from that in 1931, which represented a 
bumper lamb crop. The large number of lambs ensures the full use of the spring 
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flush of grass. While in the preceding four seasons the lambing percentage 
was higher in the South Island than in the North Island, it is this season higher 
in the latter, where it has shown a sharp rise for the second season in succession. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium : The health of livestock and the economic situation remain good. 
Farmers are using fodder produced on the farm and purchasing little concentrated feed. 

Irish Free State : At the end of January adequate supplies of fodder roots and 
grain were on hand on most farms to meet requirements to the end of the season. 

Milk yields showed the usual seasonal decline but were considerably above those 
at the same period last year. 

France : The severe cold in the second half of January caused a heavy decline in 
production of both butter and eggs. From the first week of February there was a marked 
rise in temperature and a return of mild, rainy weather. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : During the cold spell in the latter half of 
January considerable demands were made on winter keep for outlying stock in England 
and Wales but supplies were considered at the end of the month to lx? adequate. In 
Scotland ample supplies of all classes of feeding-stuffs required for milk production were 
available at very moderate prices with the exception of wheat bran, which continued 
to be scarce ; in some areas the frosty condition of roots used for feeding dairy cows 
reduced the milk yield appreciably but the milk yield was generally, as in England and 
Wales and in Northern Ireland, not below the normal for the season. In Northern 
Ireland supplies of most feeding stuffs both liome-grovvu and imported, were ample 
for requirements but hay appeared to be becoming scarce in a few areas ; the general 
tendency of fanners is toward greater use of liome-grown feeding stuffs in livestock 
rations, a tendency in all probability due to the comparatively low prices for these 
commodities. 

Store cattle in Northern Ireland were generally in good condition and health despite 
the rather severe weather since the opening of the year ; in the case of outlying animals 
it was found necessary to carry out hand-feeding on a larger scale than usual. Owing 
to the low prices obtainable for milk farmers in some districts do not appear to be 
giving the same attention as fonnerly to the care of dairy cattle. 

Netherlands : The economic situation of the peasants does not, in general, permit 
the purchase of large quantities of concentrated feed so that in many cases recourse 
must be had to local fodder supplies which, fortunately, are abundant. 

Milk production has varied greatly in the different provinces. Compared with 
last year’s production it has increased a little in Friesland, Overijssel, Gelder and Northern 
Brabant, by io % in Groningen and by io to 15 % in Drenthe, whereas it has not 
changed in Utrecht, North Holland and South Holland and has decreased in Zeeland 
(5 to 10 %). 

United States : In the last week of January livestock were in fair to good condition 
east of the Mississippi River. The weather was rather favourable in the Great Plains 
but not so favourable, with cold stormy weather, in the Rocky Mountain region though 
the range was generally fair to good. In the Pacific States considerable fee din g was 
necessary. 
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French Morocco : Health was everywhere very satisfactory. Conditions in mid- 
January were generally only passable owing to the late growth of the grass and its poor 
nutritive value ; in some coastal areas only were conditions fairly good while in some 
parts of the interior they were distinctly mediocre. 

The economic situation showed a slight improvement in January; some interior 
markets were quite lively and prices had a distinct rising tendency. 

Union of South Africa : In December little or no rain fell over the greater part 
of the Cape Province and severe drought prevailed in the northwestern districts, Bech- 
uanaland, Griqualand West, some of the Karoo districts and the greater part of the 
northeastern area. Stock was in poor condition, grazing and water were scarce and 
losses heavy, Fanners were compelled to trek and grazing could be found only with 
difficulty. Blowfly was very general and severe. 

Soaking rains fell throughout Natal, over the greater part of the Transvaal and 
in smne of the northeastern districts of the Orange Free State. In Natal stock was 
in excellent condition. In the Transvaal, though veld was still short and stock rather 
weak in the western high veld, central and low veld districts, conditions had already 
greatly improved. 

In the Orange Free State conditions were most critical in the southeastern and 
southern districts on accoiuit of the continuous drought and scarcity of water and losses 
were reported. 


LATEST NEWS. 


Formosa: (Telegram of 24 February). In the northern sections the weather was 
cool aud the growing conditions of the first crop rice on February were poor. In the 
southern sections the growth of rice was normal. 

Growing conditions of sugar-cane for cutting this season were satisfactory on 
1 February but those of the cane planted since last summer were only average. 
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December 


Five months (August i-December 31) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July sx) 

COUNTRIES 

Exforts 

Imports 

| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1932 

1931 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1931 

193a 

193* 

1931-33 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

267 

322 

Whea 

0 

t. — Th 

0 

ousand cc 

1,133 

litals (1 c 

2,943 

'cntal — 1 

0 

00 lb.). 

0 

5,688 

0 

Hungary. 

73 

873 

0 

0 

1,479 

6,219 

0 

0 

7,912 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

20 

24 

73 

143 

79 

220 

282 

262 

1.598 

346 

Rumania. 

... 



,» 

1) 24 

1) 18,096 

x) 4 

1) 2 

21,202 

7 

U. S. S. R. 

1,459 

2,493 

7 

0 

9,850 

37,424 

1,373 

0 

39.423 

1,515 

Yugoslavia .... 

119 

681 

0 

0 

430 

6,292 

0 

0 

8,796 

0 

Canada . 

16,643 

13,413 

0 

9 

84,239 

56,987 

24 

44 

109,685 

75 

United States . . . 

1,316 

4.738 

302 

483 

9,564 

27,957 

7,352 

3,697 

52,805 

7,361 

Argentina. 

4,191 

4,841 

— 

— 

12,500 

18,916 

— 

— 

81,463 

— 

Chile ....... 





1 ) 4 

x) 0 

1 ) 238 

1 ) 0 

9 

0 

Turkey. 

13 

64 

0 

0 

49 

265 

0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria . 

666 

278 

192 

141 

3,521 

1,501 

558 

822 

4,837 

1,462 

Tunis. 

291 

128 

46 

51 

2,207 

1,539 

240 

196 

5,337 

401 

Australia. 

5,941 

4,193 

0 

0 

16,727 

16,301 

0 

0 

73,793 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

899 

1,140 

1,638 

1,768 

9,286 

6,288 

8,748 

7,231 

7JI3 

21,006 

Austria. 

0 

0 

639 

913 

0 

0 

2,330 

3,040 

0 

6.418 

Belgium. 

22 

121 

2,729 

2.641 

840 

1,964 

10,928 

14.418 

3,587 

31,478 

Denmuik. 

0 

0 

511 

864 

13 

9 

3,155 

5,393 

9 

8,719 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

6,482 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

137 

0 

256 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

886 

487 

4 

0 

3,269 

3,007 

13 

6,369 

Finland. 

0 

0 

108 

37 

0 

0 

485 

212 

0 

428 

France . 

20 

4 

1,702 

2,635 

44 

9 

13.669 

20,362 

1 9 

53,140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

31 

79 

8,583 

8,545 

168 

245 

49,437 

68,795 

1,206 

137.664 

Greece. 

0 

0 

1,012 

1,065 

0 

0 

5.040 

5 895 

i 0 

14.116 

Italy. 

0 

0 

1,202 

829 

13 

18 

4,109 

3,371 

18 

22,547 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

31 

2 

0 

15 

245 

0 

575 

Norway. 

0 

0 

443 

317 

0 

0 

1,422 

1,501 

0 

3,294 

Netherlands .... 

44 

4 

1,305 

1,583 

441 

31 

6,806 

7,937 

HO 

17,919 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

9 

60 

— 

— 

220 

465 

— 

1,393 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

128 

384 

9 

0 

1,288 

1.581 

9 

4,054 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

2 

849 

1,360 

11 

2 

5.342 

6,530 

18 

12,683 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

139 

1,519 

2 

2 

542 

6.607 

4 

13,199 

India. 

9 

11 

0 

0 

26 

146 

0 

179 

183 

179 

Japan.j 

_ 

— 

1,13.3 

1,089 

— 

— 

3,829 

4.440 

— 

17,070 

Syria and Lebanon. 


53 

11 

7 

243 

392 

68 

7 

511 

328 

Egypt. 

64 l 



• . . 

1) 2 

1) 0 

1) 0 

1) 106 

2 

994 

Union of South Africa 





il 0 

1) 0 

1) 128 

1) 500 

2 

1,034 

New Zealand . . . 





1) 0 

1) 0 

1) 406 

x) 15 

0 

258 

Totals . . . 

32,088 | 

33,462 

23,647 

26,979 

152,910 

203,766 

126,302 

167,032 

426,475 

392,770 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

2 

66 

Rye. 

0 

— Thou 

0 

sand cent 

49 

als (1 cer 

818 

ital = ioc 

0 

) lb.). 

1 0 

990 

! 0 

Hungary. ..... 
Lithuania. 

64 

201 

0 

0 

439 

774 

0 

0 

1.486 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

Poland. 

732 

172 

64 

49 

3,373 

1,049 

143 

99 

2,513 

123 

Rumania. 


• • • 



1) 9 

1) 1,257 

1) 0 

1) 0 

1,676 

0 

U. S. S. R. 

***917 

4,599 

— 

— 

3,479 

17,915 



23,640 

— 

Canada . 

9 

701 

0 

0 

1,426 

1,508 

0 

0 

5,066 

0 

United States . . . 

0 

0 

— 

— 

18 

24 

— 

— 

622 

— 

Argentina. 

11 

190 

— 

— 

152 

538 

— 

— 

4,769 

— 

Turkey. 

20 

82 

0 

i 0 

165 

293 

0 

0 

690 

0 

Algeria. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

11 

9 

0 

0 

31 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

364 

403 

873 

522 

1,799 

1,803 

4,012 

1,874 

2.046 

12.103 

Austria. 

0 

0 

4 

236 

0 

0 

110 

756 

0 

1.728 

Belgium. 

13 

18 

434 

143 

146 

216 

1,283 

1,151 

639 

2.709 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

573 

525 

0 

0 

3,247 

2,692 

0 

4,731 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

13 

Finland. 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

657 

286 

0 

1,202 

France. 

0 

0 

46 

146 

0 

0 

267 

767 

0 

1,737 

Italy. 

0 

0 

37 

13 

0 

0 

143 

55 

0 

157 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

51 

0 

1 99 

Norway . 

0 

0 

62 

414 

0 

0 

1.257 

1,790 

— 

3.415 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

520 

181 

33 

150 

2,002 

1,865 

331 

4,200 

Sweden . 

0 

1 0 

0 

119 

0 

0 

243 

505 

26 

1345 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

57 

4 

0 

0 

187 

44 

0 

108 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

18 

0 

2 

946 

46 

4 

90 

3,655 

7 

5,124 

Totals . . . 

2452 

| 6,436 

2,672 

| 3,314 

11,147 

26,358 

13,641 

15,595 

44,541 

38,796 


l) See notes page 13f 


























December 

Frvp. months (August i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 3 *) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports ! 

Exports 

Imports 

193* 

1931 

193* 

193* | 

193 a 

1931 

*93* | 

*93* 

193**3* 

193**32 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lb.). 


Germany. 

212 

13 

9 

20 

430 

33 

29 

79 

64 

229 

Belgium. 

4 

4 

7 

4 

24 

31 

42 

35 

73 

51 

Bulgaria. 

7 

53 

0 

0 

46 

317 

0 

0 

752 

0 

Spain. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 

0 

18 

0 

France . 

302 

597 

40 

1! 

1,521 

3,034 

220 

115 

4,764 

262 

Hungary. 

130 

364 

0 

0 

556 

1,373 

0 

0 

2.130 

0 

Italy. 

335 

392 

37 

40 

1,927 

1,080 

112 

134 

2.235 

287 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lithuania. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

9 

13 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Poland. 

29 

46 

0 

0 

119 

328 

0 

2 

511 

4 

Rumania. 





1 ) 13 

1 ) 553 

x) 0 

1 ) 0 

855 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

7 

24 

0 

0 

35 

51 

0 

0 

104 

0 

Canada . 

963 

884 

2 

4 

4,535 

5,027 

II 

18 

10,551 

4G 

United States . . . 

761 

1.753 

0 

0 

3.986 

7,617 

0 

0 

15,091 

0 

Argentina. 

97 

97 

— 

— 

417 

701 

— 

— 

1,545 

— 

Chile. 





1 ) 4 

1 ) 7 

x) 0 

1 ) 0 

29 

0 

India. 

40 

84 

0 

0 ! 

196 

403 

0 

0 

636 

0 

Turkey . 

0 

0 

0 

0 1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

4 

Japan . 

615 

163 

2 

9 1 

2.381 

966 

9 

60 

3,470 

106 

Algeria. 

33 

j 

11 

22 

214 

44 

2b 

37 

157 

57 

Tunis. 

18 

7 

7 

2 

75 

55 

11 

9 

146 

20 

Australia. 

1,074 

1,012 

0 

0 

4,755 

6.451 

0 

0 

13,995 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Austria. 

0 

2 

73 

152 

0 

7 

293 

500 

7 

1,279 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

86 

134 

7 

7 

348 

675 

13 

1,290 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

9 

0 

11 

11 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

2 

99 

353 

6 

13 

974 

1,704 

26 

4,045 

Finland. 

0 ! 

0 

108 

77 

0 

0 

569 

955 

0 

1,596 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

392 

456 

902 

1.082 

2,088 

2,242 

3,620 

5,307 

5,628 

11,224 

Greece. 

0 

0 

2 

II 

0 

0 

13 

46 

0 

66 

Norway . 

0 

4 

111) 

183 

2 

7 

470 

761 

11 

1.358 

Netherlands . . . 

0 

4 

77 

55 

13 

37 

359 

395 

71 

723 

Portugal. 



24 

9 

— 

— 

143 

86 

— 

201 

Swt den. 

0 

0 

0 

4 ' 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

37 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

2 

121 | 

4 

4 

130 

514 

9 

1,182 

Ce> Ion. 



51 

53; 

— 

— 

201 

192 

— 

401 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 

... 


— 

— 

1 ) 322 

1 ) 430 

— 

1,138 

ludo-Clmta .... 

— ! 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 119 

u 141 

— 

388 

Svria and libation . 

24 

13 

'”35 

29 

42 

; 68 

183 

128 

93 

397 

bg>pt . ... 





1) 0 

XI 0 

r) 117 

x) 1,177 

0 

2,430 

Union of South Africa 




**• 

;o 0 

ID 2 

1 ) 1 

1 ) 7 

2 

15 

New Zealand. . . . 





1) 0 

10 0 

1) % 

x) 71 

4 

238 

Totals . . . 

'5,045 

5,984 

* i ,*684 

2,377 <| 23,403 

1 30,493 

8,416 

13,611 

63,238 

29,083 


Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria . . 

Spain. 

Hungary. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Rumania ... 
Chechoslovakia . . . 
U. S. S. It. . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Aigentina. 

Chile. 

India. 

Syria and Lebanon . 

Turkey. 

WRypt. 

Tunis. 

A ustralia. 

/ mporttng Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Irish Free State . . 

France . 

Or. Brit. andN. Irel. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Latvia.! 

Norway. 

Netherlands ...» 
Switzerland .... 
Yugoslavia , , , . 

Algeria. 

Totals . . . 


0 

4 

212 

0 

747 

‘”522 

1,14b 

HO 

238 

220 

0 

9 

bb 

*161 

132 


0 

0 

22 

29 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

9 

3,660 


Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


44 

0 

0 

60 

375 

0 

0 

406 

0 

0 

0 

13 

4 

0 

0 

15 

2 

0 

0 

564 

44 

0 

0 

55 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

309 

0 

0 

2.169 

2,103 

0 

0 

3,146 




1 ! 8,054 

1 ) 11,195 

x) 0 

x) 0 

15,911 

”243 

0 

0 

2,599 

851 

0 

2 

2,112 

2.121 

— 

— 

6,363 

15,124 

— 

— 

17,789 

1.058 

0 

0 

1,947 

3,649 

0 

0 

6.499 

112 

— 

— 

2,194 

1,336 

— 

— 

2.524 

159 

— 

— 

256 

476 

— 

— 

6.274 




1 ) 4 

1 ) 42 

I) 0 

*) 0 

492 

181 

0 

0 

2 

183 

0 

0 

666 

93 

0 

0 

31 

351 

152 

4b 

384 

392 

0 

0 

507 

1,534 

0 

0 

2,996 




1 ) 4 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

x) 187 

2 

2 

4 

■" 35 

1.947 

119 

26 

467 

820 

212 

0 

0 

157 

309 

0 

0 

1,614 

4 

331 

1,929 

? 

II 

1,356 

6,781 

18 

0 

196 

306 

0 

0 

869 

1,202 

0 

172 

1.250 

1,091 

734 

681 

4,987 

5,007 

1,676 

62 

351 

2b2 

198 

265 

1,082 

2,059 ; 

474 

7 

0 

46 

2 

22 

9 

60 

26 

2 

1.120 

1,228 

0 i 

11 

4,729 

4,506 

15 

2 

1,131 

1.512 

24 | 

7 

6,654 

9.345 

31 

0 

0 

? 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

97 

117 

0 

0 

509 

337 ! 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

9 

146 

0 

0 

82 

454 

0 

24 

692 

776 

i 15 

112 

4.427 

4,863 

262 

0 

639 

514 

0 

0 

2.509 

1,550 

2 

2 

0 

0 

II 

11 

2 

33 

13 

57 

243 

194 

66 

498 

1.257 

1,777 

620 

5,260 

6,063 

8,158 

27,925 

39,313 

28,652 

38,687 

64,842 


0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 


0 

0 

104 

0 

273 

556 

0 


15.970 

2,075 

9,396 

3,331 

483 

9,482 

14,039 

172 

800 

4 

794 

9,112 

2,989 

37 

2,520 

72,148 


>) See notes page 131, 







































































December 


| Five months (August 1 -December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust i-July 3 t) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1932 

1931 

1932 

| I93i 

1933 

| i93i 

1932 

1931 

1931*32 

i93**34 

Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

2 

7 

Oats 

0 

— Thoi 

0 

isand cen 

15 

tals (1 ce 

44 

ntal = io< 

9 

> lb.). 

134 

73 

220 

Hungary. 

11 

0 

0 

2 

22 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland ...... 

7 

4 

0 

0 

24 

15 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania. 




t 

*) 595 

’) 192 

') 0 

l ) 0 

295 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

816 

77 

0 

0 

2,048 

234 

0 

53 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

487 

419 

106 

22 

2,363 

1,744 

478 

536 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

126 

24 

0 

0 

838 

620 

0 

4 

891 

22 

Argentina. 

955 

847 

— 

— 

3,446 

4,184 

— 

— 

16,257 

— 

Chile. 





J ) 97 

*) 68 

') 0 

1 ) 0 

223 

0 

Algeria. 

22 

33 

0 

18 

90 

84 

26 

276 

273 

384 

Tunis. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

77 

121 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Australia. 

4 

7 

0 

0 

73 

24 

0 

0 

108 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

2 

51 

9 

0 

4 

75 

170 

9 

223 

Austria. 

0 

0 

71 

154 

0 

0 

437 

613 

0 

1,462 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

57 

24 

4 

2 

179 

456 

37 

1,501 

Denmark. 

15 

4 

0 

29 

44 

33 

37 

251 

6b 

474 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Finland. 

0 

4 

22 

0 

2 

11 

33 

40 

20 

55 

France . 

0 

0 

128 

95 

2 

2 

791 

542 

7 

3.214 

Gr. Brit. amlN.Irel. 

2 

2 

370 

608 

9 

26 

2,518 

3,766 

203 

8,494 

Italy. 

0 

0 

203 

481 

0 

0 

1,157 

1,437 

0 

4,074 

Eatvia. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

37 

0 

0 

11 

123 

2 

273 

Netherlands .... 

2 

7 

344 

203 

4 

24 

1,071 

895 

44 

2,381 

Sweden . 

2 

0 

9 

66 

20 

2 

213 

626 

181 

U57 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

597 

516 

0 

0 

1.933 

2.050 

2 

5,033 

Totals . . . 

2,453 

1,443 

1,958 

2,266 

9,773 

7,440 

8,973 

11,988 

24,506 

29,697 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

410 

245 

Maiz 

0 

C. — Th< 

0 

usand cci 

(N 

1.109 

itals (1 ct 
Two 11 
d vein bet 1 - 

291 

;iital — 10 

ONTHS 

December 

0 

0 lb.). 

31 ) 

0 

Twelve 
(N ov. i- 

2,890 

MONTHS 

Oct 31 ) 

0 

Rumania. 





J ) 5.503 

’) 3,607 

*) 0 

’) 0 

34.421 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

1.554 

“238 

0 

2 

2,641 

379 

0 

15 

1.825 

26 

United States . . . 

357 

40 

18 

33 

1.618 

287 

3! 

57 

3,084 

220 

Argentina. 

7.546 

16,925 

— 

— 

18,151 

38,927 

— 

— 

175,473 

— 

Brazil. 



«— 

— 

’) 0 

*) 0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Java and Madura . 

”*40 

79 

— 

— 

57 

123 

— 

— 

2,467 

— 

IndoChina. 



— 

— 

>) 620 

') 364 

— 

— 

3,459 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

13 

4 

7 

37 

Turkey . 

4 

2 

0 

0 

11 

7 

0 

0 

373 

0 

Egypt. 




... 

5 ) 9 

1 ) 0 

J ) 4 

’) 4 j 

15 

46 

Union of Sout h Africa 




... 

*) 730 

') 789 

’) 0 

l ) 0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

944 

1,301 

0 

0 

1,825 

2,083 

0 

17,007 

Austria. 

0 

0 

1,407 

802 

0 

0 

2.363 

1,400 

0 

7,621 

Belgium. 

15 

46 

2,037 

2,035 

79 

86 

3,803 

3,657 

1,385 

18,691 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

2,147 

2.249 

0 

0 

3,230 

3,596 

0 

21,233 

Spain. 

0 

0 

306 

353 

0 

0 

432 

631 

0 

6,931 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

487 

858 

0 

0 

853 

1,940 

0 

13,658 

Finland. 

0 

0 

75 

35 

0 

0 

126 

106 

0 

582 

France. 

0 

0 

2,304 

2,346 

0 

2 

4,211 

4,264 

26 

25,869 

Gr. Brit, and N. lrel. 

90 

304 

6,594 

7,826 

260 

509 

10,463 

15,360 

3,208 

64,058 

Greece. 

0 

0 

22 

37 

0 

0 

33 

68 

0 

3,382 

Hungary. 

348 

13 

0 

24 

509 

37 

0 

55 

93 

939 

Italy. 

0 

0 

176 

950 

0 

0 

291 

1,847 

7 

15,737 

Norway. 

0 

0 

143 

300 

0 

0 

304 

1,021 

o 

4,092 

Netherlands .... 

9 

9 

4,725 

3,882 

15 

18 

7,871 

7,670 

223 

36.928 

Poland. 

0 

0 

4 

22 

0 

0 

11 

33 

0 

126 

Portugal. 


— 

115 

157 

— 

— 

287 

262 


1,407 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

344 

758 

0 

0 

582 

1,343 

0 

6.083 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

157 

379 

0 

0 

306 

871 

2 

3,717 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

170 

1,775 

0 

0 

216 

3,239 

0 

9,958 

Canada . 

4 

2 

536 

675 

18 

4 

2,026 

1,779 

13 

3,891 

Japan . 

— 

— 

0 

214 


— 

2 

368 


1,695 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

0 

128 

0 

324 

Totals . . . 

10,379 

17,905 

22,713 

27,121 

31,334 

45,434 

39,283 

51,801 

233,964 

264,260 


i) See notes page 131. 

























































A't-'.V, ' 


s 



December 

Twelve months (January i-December 31) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31) 

COUNTRIES 

* 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


Imports 


193 * | X 93 i 

193 * | 193 1 

* 93 * | i 93 i 

193* | X93i 

193* 

1931 


Exporting Countries: 

Spain. 

Italy. 

United States . . . 

Brazil. 

India. 

Indo-China. 

Siam. 

Egypt . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria ...... 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . . 

France . 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Sweden ...... 

Switzerland .... 

Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

Chile. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 

Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon. 

Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Tunis. 

Union of SouthAfnca 

Australia. 

New Zealand. . . . 

Totals . . . 


Exporting Countries: 

Estonia. 

Lithuania. 

Argentina. 

India .. 

Tunis. 

Importing Countries: 
Germany ..... 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Finland. 

France . 

Gr Brit, and N.Irel. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy ....... 

Latvia. 

Norway ...... 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Sweden ...... 

Czechoslovakia. . . 
Yugoslavia . . . . 

Canada . 

United States . , . 

Japan . . 

Australia. 

Totals . . . 


Rice. — Thousand centals (i cental = ioo lb.). 


64 

126 

0 

0 

871 

833 

0 

0 

— 

470 

392 

9 

4 

3,505 

3,307 

55 

53 

— 

212 

198 

22 

37 

2,586 

2,773 

190 

328 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 606 

1 ) 1,936 

— 

— 

— 

’2,606 

’3.554 

99 

22 

48,001 

48,442 

683 

589 

—- 



— 

— 

1 ) 24,527 

1 ) 18,724 

— 

— 

— 

*2*932 

‘2*568 


_ 

34,106 

25,029 

— 

— 

— 



... 

... 

1 ) 571 

1 ) 644 

1 ) 710 

1 ) 747 

— 

51 

93 

511 

798 

1,047 

1,373 

8,481 

8,962 

_ 

0 

0 

55 

146 

0 

0 

549 

772 

— 

7 

15 

115 

106 

201 

190 

1,208 

1,349 

— 

0 

0 

26 

20 

0 

0 

139 

157 

— 



0 

2 

— 

— 

15 

33 

— 

0 

0 

4 

4 

2 

0 

46 

53 

— 

97 

55 

721 

637 

864 

937 

8.327 

6,777 

— 

7 

15 

209 

207 

163 

271 

2,747 

2,687 

— 

__ 


64 

49 

— 

— 

540 

540 

— 

0 

~ 0 

35 

3! 

0 

2 

465 

481 

— 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

20 

82 

— 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

20 

22 

— 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

71 

117 

— 

148 

132 

108 

64 

1,863 

2,480 

2,784 

4,963 

— 

18 

64 

0 

35 

317 

606 

1,027 

1,726 

— 



79 

53 

— 

— 

875 

613 

— 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

_ 

— 

90 

123 

— 

0 

0 

49 

46 

0 

0 

432 

454 

— 

0 

0 

128 

132 

0 

0 

1,096 

1,127 

— 

0 

0 

46 

60 

2 

4 

494 

511 

— 

0 

0 

20 

37 

9 

0 

593 

710 

— 





— 

— 

1 ) 179 

1 ) 472 

— 

0 

2 

”955 

”833 

4 

9 

10,386 

10,196 

— 





1 ) 68 

i) 229 

1 ) 3.009 

1 ) 5.814 

— 

0 

”*26 

’*328 

”251 

670 

4,195 

3,’20 

2.773 

— 

0 

0 

55 

31 

0 

0 

392 

322 

— 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

0 

93 

183 

— 

0 

0 

22 

44 

9 

2 

198 

179 

— 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

40 

31 

— 





x) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 811 

1 ) 957 

— 

4 

”*22 

2 

2 

86 

161 

49 

29 

— 





x) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 60 

x) 66 

—* 

6,616 

7,262 

3,679 

3,675 

120,078 

112,147 

49,994 

54,998 

— 


0 

18 

3.001 

174 

0 

2 

4 


0 

3,221 


Linseed. — Thousand centals (t cental = ioo lb.). 


0 

4 

0 

2 

4 

4 

0 

— 

— 

26 

0 

0 

170 

247 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2,919 


— 

44.403 

41,661 

— 

— 

— 

— 

238 

0 

0 

1,728 

2,520 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

0 

24 

4 

0 

0 

— 

— 

2 

869 

547 

20 

13 

9.841 

7.507 

— 

— 

22 

445 

231 

139 

205 

3,684 

3,702 

— 

— 


82 

29 


— 

534 

417 

— 

— 

_ 

29 

71 

— 

— 

518 

465 

— 

— 

0 

20 

7 

0 

0 

75 

68 

— 

—* 

2 

732 

421 

7 

18 

5 187 

5,814 

— 

— 

0 

441 

511 

4 

4 

8,294 

7,599 

— 

— 

0 

II 

4 

0 

0 

88 

95 

— 

— 

0 

13 

0 

9 

42 

29 

2 

— 

— 

0 

203 

97 

0 

0 

1,512 

1,351 

— 

*— 

18 

7 

4 

53 

106 

I 73 

90 

— 

— 

0 

40 

33 

0 

0 

403 

289 

— 

— 

0 

690 

542 

75 

49 

9,912 

9,253 

— 

— 

0 

29 

2 

4 

7 

271 

273 

—■ 



7 

46 


— 

957 

1,056 

— 

— 

2 

123 

51 

2 

7 

798 

582 

— 

— 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

115 

126 

— 

— 

104 

0 

0 

205 

584 

256 

194 

— 

— 


580 

110 

— 

— 

4,502 

8,109 

— 

— 


22 

18 

— 

— 

148 

185 

— 

— 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

450 

291 

— 

— 

3,333 

4,371 

2,726 

46,845 

45,471 

47,653 

47,468 

~~ 

“ 


x) See notes page 131. 




































































1.28 


« 



December 

Twelve months (January x-Dcecmbcr 31 ) 

Twelve 
(J anuary x 

MONTHS 
-Dec. si) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 


X933 

1931 

193 a 

I93Z 

193 a 

1931 

1933 

«93X | 

1931 

X93* 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 




Austria. 

258 

209 

2 

4 

1,565 

2,862 

802 

1,565 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

28.041 

30,146 

15 

123 

347.886 

378,429 

952 

1,596 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

1.045 

1,279 

0 

0 

27.626 

31,844 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

853 

492 

0 

55 

36,932 

42,307 

2,632 

3,325 

— 

— 

Finland ...... 

2,030 

2,815 

0 

0 

32,020 

38,367 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Hungarv. 

373 

478 

0 

0 

4,495 

4,065 

0 

117 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

1,907 

1,847 

0 

0 

41,000 

41,313 

2 

24 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

635 

567 

0 

0 

21,883 

19,191 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Norway. 

262 

115 

2 

42 

2,421 

1,629 

90 

379 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

7,178 

4,076 

165 

1,944 

44,926 

72,660 

9,323 

8,887 


— 

Poland. 

2 

540 

7 

0 

2,707 

27,470 

866 

31 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

2,575 

2,515 

4 

7 

29,875 

43,045 

33 

40 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 


— 

— 

3) 51,289 

3 ) 49,939 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

5,880 

7,745 

— 

— 

55,973 

51,167 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India. 

26 

44 

33 

29 

260 

366 

428 

344 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 

22 

93 

137 

42 

315 

1,817 

1,867 

344 

— 

— 

Australia. 

30,620 

24,527 

— 

— 

229,105 

208,924 

— 

— 

— 

— 

New Zealand. . . . 

33,385 

31,162 

— 

— 

244,588 

220,814 


— 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

4 

12,666 

20.382 

478 

269 

153,264 

220,950 



Belgium. 

24 

86 

3,702 

4,550 

1,841 

2,756 

46,778 

41.562 

— 

— 

Spain. 

2 

2 

4 

42 

44 

88 

42 

121 

— 

— 

France . 

655 

924 

5,095 

88 

7,921 

11,045 

26,140 

40,836 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

1,773 

8,649 

94,521 

87,788 

35,693 

40,228 

946,298 

903,967 

— 

— 

Greece. 


66 

229 

_ 

— 

1,197 

2,059 

■— 

— 

Italy. 

1 33 

33 

236 

767 

827 

1,283 

3,818 

6,188 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

2 

2 

983 

2,604 

7 

20 

8.151 

23.358 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

37 

46 

154 

26 

661 

2,703 

4.107 

•— 

— 

Canada . 

79 

284 

37 

2 

3,505 

10.681 

238 

2,822 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

139 

130 

101 

205 

1,607 

2,008 

1,014 

1.881 

— 

~ 

Ceylon. 

_ 

— 

75 

55 

— 

— 

602 

642 

— 

— 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 8,2 36 

x) 7,862 

— 


Japan. 

— 

— 

46 

26 

— 

— 

163 

231 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

2 

7 

410 

154 

35 

73 

3,%2 

4,389 


-- 

Egypt. 





x) 364 

1 ) 44 

1 ) 765 

x) 1,918 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

2 

0 

165 

132 

4 

9 

1,305 

930 

! — 

— 

Totals . . 

117,803 

118,808 

118,518 

119,424 

1,227,218 

1,305,374 

1,221,671 

1,280,475 

i - 

— 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousmd 

lb.). 




Bulgaria. 

503 

278 

0 

0 

2.601 

3,133 

4 

4 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

1,274 

714 

13 

42 

14.535 

9,383 

130 

604 

— 

— 

Finland . 

340 

353 

7 

II 

7,225 

5,776 

26 

33 

— 

— 

Italy. 

5.833 

6,962 

703 

509 

66,399 

88,948 

8,805 

10,115 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

106 

205 

2 

0 

1,768 

2,546 

7 

II 

— 

— 

Norway. 

212 

238 

24 

49 

3.644 

2,840 

240 

562 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

11,255 

12,278 

97 

130 

170,061 

190,460 

1,076 

1,345 

— 

— 

Poland. 

29 

108 

46 

46 

767 

2,884 

586 

761 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

3,294 

2,321 

392 

1.149 

43.700 

54,307 

4,751 

8.470 

—■ 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

375 

1,310 

194 | 

247 

6.124 

10,981 

3,071 

3,779 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

97 

234 

11 

15 

2,617 

4,198 

150 

243 

— 

— 

Canada . 

4,414 

3,896 

75 

159 

86.940 

84,790 

1,166 

1,446 

— 

— 

Australia. 

1.865 

1.587 

13 

2 

8.801 

7,405 

60 

24 


— 

New Zealand. . . . 

3,210 

21,753 

0 

0 

163,980 

181,703 

2 

4 



Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

573 

573 

7,293 

8,353 

4,237 

7,359 

108,688 

120,404 

_ 


Austria. 

366 

377 

278 

359 

3,982 

6,232 

3,732 

5,781 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

33 

57 

3,699 

3,417 

553 

814 

45,660 

49,600 

— 

— 

Spain. 

13 

7 

302 

441 

238 

236 

2.480 

3,867 

— 

— 

Insh Free State . . 

0 

40 

132 

269 

37 

194 

2,019 

2,687 

— 

— 

France . 

3,001 

3,975 

4,795 

5,697 

29,211 

34,289 

52,267 

82,810 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

690 

686 

31,288 

28.643 

7,242 

7,346 

336,733 

323,091 

— 

— 

Greece. 

121 

24 

137 

522 

620 

190 

1,753 

3,960 

-- 

— 

Hungary. 

0 

7 

0 

9 

33 

110 

11 

203 

— 

— 

Portugal. 


_ 

108 

141 

— 

— 

608 

842 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

_ 

_ 

110 

179 

__ 

— 

1,045 

1,691 

— 

— 

United Stales . . . 

174 

212 

4,846 

5.194 

1,534 

1,863 

55,032 

61,992 

— 

— 

India. 

0 

0 

86 

106 

2 

4 

939 

886 

— 

— 

Java and Madura . 


— 




— 

1 ) 1.495 

1 } 1,497 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

* *152 

46 

68 

86 

1,195 

708 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

15 

15 

1,173 

736 

159 

172 

11,100 

11,182 

— 

— 

Egypt . 




1 ) 231 

1 ) 57 

1 ) 4,769 

1 ) 4,614 

2,033 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

‘*240 

317 

13 

24 

2.191 

— 

— 

Totals . . 

37,793 

58,210 

56,216 

56,788 

627,322 

708330 

652,391 

705,249 

— 

— 


z) 3) See note* page >31. 































































COUNTRIES 


Exporting Countries: 
United State* . . . 

Argentina. 

Brazil. 

India. 

Egypt. 

Importing Countries 
Germany . . 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Estonia ... 
Finland . . . 

1 ranee . 

Gr Brit and N. lrel 
Greece . . 
Hungary. . . 

Ital> . . 

Latvia . . 

Norway 
Ncthe i lands . 
l’olaud . 

Portugal . 

‘iwidui . 
Switzerland 
L/echosloiakiu 
\ugoslavia . 

C nnada 
T ip m 
Ugeiu 

Total* 


T xportmg ( outlines 
Iri-.li Free State 
linn gar 3 . 

Argentina . J jj 

Chile 

India 

Mria and Lebanon . 
Vlgt na . 

Egypt . 

Un of S Africa I 


New Zealand | ^ 
Importing Countries 
Geimany . . . { 
Austrui . . . 


| December 

Five months (August i-December 31) || 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1932 | 193* 

1932 | 193* 

193a | 193* 

1932 | 1931 


Twelve months 
(August i-Jiily 31 ) 

Exports I Imports 


Belgium . . 

Denmaik . 
Spain . . , 


1 inland. 

France . . 

Or. Brit and N. Irel 
Gucce. 

itai5 '.{;! 

Norway . . 

Netherlands . { jj 

Poland ..... 

Sweden. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 
Yugoslavia .... 

Canada . 

United States . . 

Japan . 

Tunis. ...... 

Totals . . . 


Cotton. 


Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb). 


5,609 

6,318 

53 

24 

22,944 

21,619 

190 

132 

46,787 

620 

9 

9 


— 

282 

251 

— 

— 

584 

— 

e e • 


— 

- 1 ) 

2 

1 ) 161 

— 

— 

183 

— 

659 

“765 

29 

68 

2.615 

3,280 

J70 

309 

7,088 

2,249 




1 ) 

1,821 

1 ) 2,487 

0 0 

1 ) 0 

7,500 

0 

126 

163 

842 

1.138 

631 

787 

3.655 

3,228 

1,640 

8.327 

0 

0 

33 

79 

0 

0 

170 

245 

0 

551 

26 

26 

174 

181 

108 

165 

783 

683 

348 

1,349 

— 

— 

13 

18 

— 

— 

49 

53 

— 

134 

2 

2 

198 

130 

9 

7 

917 

635 

24 

2,317 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

24 

29 

0 

75 

0 

0 

18 

18 

0 

0 

79 

73 

0 

159 

21 

40 

578 

397 

137 

265 

2,725 

1,265 

494 

4,264 

51 

51 

1,512 

2.006 

207 

163 

5,415 

5,344 

485 

12,452 

0 

0 

15 

22 

0 

0 

62 

93 

0 

192 

0 

0 

35 

46 

0 

0 

165 

137 

0 

333 

0 

0 

434 

388 

0 

0 

1,521 

! 365 

0 

4,037 

0 

0 

9 

7 

0 

0 

29 

33 

0 

51 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

24 

18 

0 

44 

0 

0 

101 

99 

2 

4 

313 

417 

7 

860 

2 ! 

2 

104 

90 

11 

11 

538 

485 

• 22 

1,074 

— 

— 

64 

44 

— 

— 

194 

157 

«— 

434 

— 

— 

66 

66 

— 

— 

243 

265 

— 

564 

0 

0 

64 

75 

0 

4 

247 

223 

4 

505 

7 

13 

265 

267 

53 

64 

847 

939 

137 

2.002 

0 

0 

18 

22 

0 

0 

71 

86 

! 0 

201 

_ 

— 

139 

123 

— 

— 

478 

456 | 

— 

974 

0 

42 

1.329 

1,698 

152 

340 

4,619 

1 4 251 

1,041 

16,484 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

4 

7 

6,515 

7,431 

1 6,102 

7,020 

28,974 

29,608 

23,530 

l 20,923 

66,348 

60,259 


Wool. — (Thousand lb). 

11 Foi k months (September 1 December 31) 


1 Twelve months 
(Sept I August 31) 


‘>06 

1,135 

97 

112 

240 

20 

134 

117 

33 444 

28.984 

— 

— 

1,362 

653 1 



*3 117 1 

*6*089 

666 

291 

190 

207 , 

46 

37 

692 j 

450 1 

108 

» 1 

114.795 

114,760 

1 

106 I 

»! 

6,336 . 

5,293 

0 

0 

17.381 

9,764 

0 i 

0 

4 286 1 

3.572 

0 

0 

i 

357 

2,240 

34,727 

15,2% 

591 

966 

3,336 

2.831 

II 

II 

2 205 

1 252 

10 428 

326 

24.432 

10.655 

1,523 

1,728 

333 

168 

2 

26 

331 

584 

172 

377 

531 

306 

2 

66 

254 

130 

3,001 

4,548 

48,780 

| 34,987 

36.972 

23,016 

1 98,629 

I 95 846 

26 

2 

190 

313 

22 

282 

7.824 

7,657 

311 

no 

1,191 

1,834 

97 

106 

130 

194 

148 ; 

205 

814 

516 

40 

20 

679 

558 

137 

174 

3,926 

2,789 



1,259 

1,587 

55 

35 

3,153 

2,174 

201 ; 

278 

3,534 

3,878 

29 

22 

340 

82 

381 

370 

1,034 

430 

53 

90 

4.97R 

10,536 

0 

20 

24,723 

| 25,757 

7 

2 

62 

t 26 

237,324 

205,947 

268,552 

221,031 


5.102 I 

5.113 

328 

328 

1,089 

1.118 

445 

556 

88,445 

62 693 

— 

— 

4,773 

3,003 

— 

— 

1 ) 653 

1 ) 434 

— 

— 

15,549 

15 457 

2.366 

1,338 

1,466 

1,854 

875 

366 

2.5 38 

2,392 

672 

459 

il 1.089 

1 ) 549 

O 4 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 99,422 

D 41,496 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

il 1,250 

1 ) 871 

1 ) 223 

i) 485 

404,232 

375 731 

198 

71 

25.792 

23.900 

0 

0 

25 (Mb 

13 173 

0 

2 

17,855 

11.034 

9 

13 

1,345 

6.654 

78.961 

37,900 

2.954 

4,550 

12.033 

9.936 

29 

40 

5,911 

3,186 

23,164 

4,486 

53.339 

26.416 

6.530 

8.278 

1,457 

1,188 

71 

57 

1,933 

1,717 

946 

1,023 

4,954 

935 

29 

71 

1,365 

739 

11,843 

20,137 

i 131.716 

77,755 

114.896 

69,730 

237,531 

204.678 

269 

57 

688 

853 

104 

597 

23,243 

23.232 

1,437 

794 

5,379 

5.948 

282 

293 

710 

778 

924 

811 

2 366 

1,731 

346 

163 

3,034 

2,427 

520 

930 

9,994 

6,479 


— 

5,366 

5.115 

128 

284 

7,399 

5.093 

573 

1,133 

11.621 

11,936 

115 

71 

939 

822 

1,852 

3,298 

2,703 

1,559 

331 

362 

16,458 

42,653 

15 

33 

58.057 

41.462 

26 

42 

258 

212 

862,989 

682,712 

682,535 

518468 


397 

1.892 
152 

5,159 

3.893 
77 

172 

2,132,323 


241,740 

31.656 

P.658 

116.938 

3.036 

4,409 

10.463 

2,762 

393,116 

888,010 

2.094 

145,076 

14,290 

2,355 

7,229 

8,148 

27.084 

17,745 

20,150 

32,038 

2,937 

6,277 

82,777 

192.901 

465 

2,278,152 


a ) ** Wool, greasy; 6) «■ Wool, scoured. — 1 ) See notes page 131, 
























Co if 00 * — (Thousand lb). 


(Thousand lb.). 


Exporting Countries: 

Brazil. 

India. 

Java and Madura . 


J mpotUng Countries: 


Germany. 

Belgium .... 

France. 

Netherlands . . 
Portugal .... 
Switzerland . . . 
Canada .... 
United States. * 
Ceylon .... 
Syria and Lebanon 
Australia .... 




i) 530,566 

i) 896,447 

2,022,263 

‘452 

112 

3,840 

2,866 

17,926 

4,839 

4,442 

67,429 

27,529 

51,725 

141 

159 

880 

1,213 

1,649 

29 

1,140 

295 

6,012 

9,643 

51 

0 

55 

7 

15 

2,811 

988 

10,066 

5,946 

15,265 

483 

121 

1,076 

505 

1,270 

29 

51 

201 

333 

613 

2 

2 

24 

24 

42 

941 

1,424 

6,984 

7,685 

22,593 

0 

2 

2 

7 

11 

0 

0 

7 

4 

46 

7 

2 

18 

33 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,143,116 


Expoi tmgCountries: 


I mportingCountriea: 


Syria and Lebanon 


21,727 

115,199 

107,826 

245,982 

46,870 

277,953 

259,013 

342,946 

14,242 

76,551 

79,188 

163312 

... i) 

17,624 r) 

12,769 

24.590 

2 

7 

13 

22 

29 

15 

126 

258 

2 

7 

22 

35 

6,956 

45,526 

47,351 

77.887 

II 

57 

71 

139 

60 

139 

214 

474 

0 

0 

4 

20 

2 

20 

29 

49 

... i) 

7 i) 

20 

121 

29 

348 

344 

549 

... i) 

33 i) 

31 

148 

89,930 

533,486 

507,021 

856,532 


l mporttng Countries: 


Germany. 

28,755 

29.793| 


139,088 

159,443 

307.608 

Austria. 

1.155 

2,I98| 


7,846 

8,710 

17.531 

Belgium. 

15.428 

10,558, 


62,858 

64,221 

114.762 

Bulgaria. 

123 

154! 


317 

635 

1,658 

Denmark. 

4.244 

5,763 


20,047 

31,864 

66,439 

Spain. 

3,871 

11 

5.143, 


2!,93o 

23,656 

53,903 

Estonia. 

24 


46j 

126 

298, 

Irish Free State . 

26 

22 


179 

205 

522 

Finland. 

2.533 

2,105 


16,433 

19,008 

32.481 

France . 

Gr. Britain and N. 

35,935 

31,815 


202.400 

217,848 

427,557 

Ireland. 

2,524 

2,712 


18,067 

18,186 

37,516 

Greece. 

600 

1,768 


4,297 

7.899 

13,010 

Hungary. 

439 

551 


2.943 

3,292 

6,041 

Italy. 

7,438 

8.001 


42,832 

46,319 

93,366 

Latvia . 

24 

44 


117 

212 

375 

Lithuania .... 

57 

33 


196 

203 

445 

Norwav. 

2,460 

3.640 


16,632 

20,309 

38,189 

Netherlands . . . 

7,507 

8,973 

2,026 


54 183 

54.772 

103,379 

Poland. 

1,504 


7.485 

9.290 

17,185 

Portugal. 

1 620 

1,717 


5,426 

5.915 

10,657 

Sweden. 

6,285 

11,217. 


43.954 

66,902 

107,586 

Switzerland .... 

8,585 

3.472 


26,165 

16,290 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4,905 

1,753 


17,339 

17,229 

32,386 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,058 

1,305 


7,020 

9,156 

17,434 

Canada . ... 

3,320 

3.014 


13,384 

14,083 

31,963 

United States. . . 

124.769 

158,835 


641,411 

768,B69 

1,628,986 

Chile. 



1 ) 

3.206 

1 ) 4,550 

9,308 

Ceylon. 

‘ 205 

"377 


1,360 

2,643 

3,572 

Japan . 

395 

485 


1,909 

2,557 

6,724 

Syria and Lebanon . 

159 

298 


1,107 

1,246 

2,324 

Turkey. 

1,402 

875 


6,047 

5,238 

8,841 

Algeria . 

2,286 

2.535 


14,950 

14,511 

30,532 

Egypt. 


x) 

6,559 

1 ) 6,204 

15,862 

Tunis. 

’ 280 

’ 322 


1,614 

1,707 

3,190 

Un. of S. Africa . 


l ... 

X) 

12,154 

1 ) 13,794 

26,026 

Australia .... 

*218 

150 

1,186 

1,592 

3,510 

New Zealand . . . 

... 


X) 

139 

1 ) 209 

452 

Exporting Countrifi. 







India. 

0 

0 


110 

60 

106 

Totals . . . 

1270,121 

' 1 

301,678 

1,422,942 

1,638,953 

3,306,010 


l rnportingCountries: 

Germany .... 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark .... 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . 

Finland. 

Fiance . . 

Or. Britain and N. 
Ireland . . . . 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania . . . 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Poland. 

Portugal . . . . 

Sweden. 

Swit/airlnud . . . 
Czechoslovakia. . 
Yugoslavia . , , 
Canada . . 

United States . . 
Chile . ... 

Syria and Lebanon 

'turkey. 

Algeria ... 

Egypt. 

Tunis . 

Union of S. Africa. 
Austialia . . . . 
New Zealand . . 


Exporting Countries 


345,345 3.16.409 

223 377 

346I 397 

150, 170 

601 79 

49 71 

1 ( M 205 

20.316 1 11.980 

1,830. 2,187 

216 355 

408 467 

1,464 908 

1,153 1,199 

276 441 

15,626 14.240 

53,224 48,956 

) 1.561 i) 2.612 

104 337 

U07 948 

1,997 1.349 

) 8,796 i) 6,587 

1 345 5,280 

) 4.619 i) 6,444 

27,163 23.153 

) 4,676 i) 4,835 


714 549 3.856 4,676 6,486 

. i) 2,952 i) 5.267 9,771 

82,687 90,222 517,241 495,373 880,554 


2) See notes page 131. 










































COUNTRIES 


December 

Three months 

(Oct. 1-Dec. 31) 

Twelve 
months 
(Oct, 1 - 
Sept 30 ) 

1932 1931 

1932 | 1931 

1931-32 


December 

Five months 

(August z-Dcc. 31 ) 

1932 | 1931 

1932 ! X93i 

1 


Cacao. 


(Thousand lb ). 


Exporting Countries: 

Grenada. 

Dominican Republ. 

Brazil. 

Ecuador . 

Trinidad. 

Venezuela. 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 
Cameroon .... 
Ivory Coast . . . 
Gold Coast .... 

Nigeria. 

St. Thomas and 
Prince Is. . 
logoland. 


Importing Countries 


1,947 3.172 

2.597 2,520 


. i) 63,233 i) 35,980 
. i) 1,323 i) 1,984 
.. i) 2,908 i) 3,986 

528 2,844 ’2351 

309 875 853 

,659 12,207 9,123 

,.2) 864 2) 238 

,396 183,317 135,172 

.. r) 29.026 D 11,208 


Get man). 

20 

1 

238| 

20 

238, 

4% 

Belgium . 

82 

95 

379 

229 

1,508 

1 rance. 

0 

2| 

60 

2 

4 

Netherlands . . . 

366 

694! 

906 

3,422 

6,740 

I mted States. . . 

2.024 

392! 

3.164 

1.969 

7,011 

Vustmlia .... 

2 

20| 

2 

108 

143 

Totals . . . 

- 

- ! 

- 1 

- 

1,092,957 


Exporting Countries. 


Germany . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Spam .... 
Hungary. . . 
Lithuania . . 
Poland . . . 
Rumania . . 
U. S. S. R. . 
Yugoslavia . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
Argentina , , 
Chile . . . . 
India . . . 

S\ii,i and Lcbi 
Turkey . . . 
Algeria . . . 
Tunis . . . . 
Australia . . 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 

(Thousand centals). 
a ) Net exports. 


6) 1.453 6) 2,493 6) 


128 

714 

476 

6,360 

8,935 

17,924 

14.577 

90.247 

63,621 

123*625 

2,028 

6,592 

12,527 

34,416 

65.566 

4,321 

4,971 

13,056 

19,850 

83,525 



4) 1 ) 

9 

46 

’"62 

123 

289 

505 

1,118 

37 

26 

4) 

306 

4) 

13 

64 

49 

258 

922 

503 

110 

3,212 

688 

3,508 

260 

84 

2,053 

1,404 

5,104 

7,372 

5,542 

23,067 

24,901 

92,453 

34.626 

37,060 

157,992 

220,403 

464,473 


o) Net imports. 


Importing Countries 


} in port mg ( outlines 

Germany ... 

17.659, 

18.495 

46.022 

49,758 175,744 
4,02b 13,651 

Geriu iny .... 
Austria.. 

t 

467 1 
736’ 

637 

1,113 


5) 

2,721, 

1,005 

3,699 

13,913 

8.113 

Ku'-tna . . . 

836 

1,506 

1.825 

Belgium. 

2,709 

2.520 s 


10,113' 

12,461 

27,862 

Be Ifiiutn. 

2,0391 

1.95b 

4.6231 

4,524 21,588 

Denmark .... 

626, 

1,043( 


3,598 

6,274 

10.412 

Bulgaria .... 

49 

77 

90, 

179 1,323 

Spam. 

5) , 

5) 


SI 

18 

6.457 

Innmark. . . . 

699 

463 

1,237, 

970 7,756 

B,'•ton in. 

O 1 

18 


0 

139, 

262 

ipaiu . ... 

2,743' 

2,718 

4.5701 

4 147 21.892 

Irish Fiee State . 

1,0191 

955 


4,564' 

5,262 

11,715 

I '•Ionia. 

46 

49 

66 1 

12b 452 

I-inland. 

25l| 

1411 


1,243. 

1.484| 

2,555 

Irish Free btatc . 

287 

75 

443 

i 13, 1,149 

Bi.h nee. 

1.332, 

1,847 * 


11,890 

16,462 

47,137 

1 inland. 

9 

0 

40 

79 181 

Gr Brit and N.Irel. 

9.231 

9,30* 1 


51.308 

72,638 

143,918 

1rance ... 

7,445 

6,967 1 

27,774 

22,267 91,214 

Greece. 

1,014' 

1,080| 


5.057, 

5,957 

14,204 

Gr Brit and N. Irel 

14.385 

8.836' 

40.272 

28,768 138,407 

Italy. 

805l 

359 


1,678 

2,092 

19,930 

Greece . . 

302 

243 

831 

8b6 2,844 

Lit via. 

0! 

311 


13' 

245 

575 

llungar>. 

346 

785' 

1,016 

2,302 5.573 

Norway. 

591 

556 


2,04b, 

2,507 

5,090 

Italy. 

1,351 

1.623, 

4,231 

4,290 15.053 

Netherlands . . . 

1,365! 

1,647, 


6,8261 

8,382 

18,680 

Latvia. 

170 

218' 

1 351 

276 

403 1,607 

l*i (land. 

* 15 

57 


44 

5) 

5) 

Lithuania ... 

8bi 

146 

110* bl5 

lVitugal .... 

42 

71 


412 

580 

1,660 

Norway.I 

5621 

l 459i 

895 

21,200 

1,526! 5,033 

Mu Ull . 

128, 

390 


1,285' 

1,605 

4,096 

N< Iberian di . . . 

10,110 

6,369i 

20 256! 92,202 

Switzerland . . . 

b) 849 0)1,358.0) 

5.331 (>) 

6,32o,6) 

12,666 

Boland. 

1,426 

922 

3,572 

3,016’ 11,444 

Czechoslovakia 

141 

1.680 i 


708‘ 

7,284 

14.758 

Bottugal . , . . 

134 

130 

295 

324 855 

Chile . 

... 

1 ) 

227, 

5) 

5) 

Sweden . . . 

959 

1,164 

1,936 

3,177 10,481 

Ce\Ion . 

68 

71 


269 

258 

542 

Switzerland . . . 

944 

362 

2 344 

1,587 11,197 

Itido-Cliina . . . 


"884 

0 

I59li) 

187 

518 

w<choslo\ukia 

2,441 

1.323 

L370 

3,635 21,526 

Japan. 

315 


6661 

3,232 

12,584 

'Jugoslavia .... 

95 

86 

265 

355 1,501 

Java and Madura. 



1 ) 

430' 1 ) 

573 

1,517 

L.inmia .... 

1,583 

615 

4,749 

3,225 16,444 

Sj ria and Lebanon 

5) 

5) 


»3, 

5) 

223 

1 »Uted Stutcs. . . 

44,516 

36,608 

132,710 

73,436 420,143 

Hfiypt. 


... 

1 ) 

154' 1 ) 

1.676, 

4,231 

^netralia . ... 

60 

384 

434 

2,407 11,252 

Umon of S. Africa. 



1 ) 

130 ( i) 

507 

1,049 

iNc w Zealand . 


... 1 ) 

227 1 ) 

335 1,554 

New Zealand. . . 



0 

527u) 

1 

no 1 

569 

Totals . . . 

111,282 

92,468 

307,459 

236,407 1,102,683 

Totals . . . 

21,704 

25,759 


111,413 

161,165j 

385,236 


•) Flour reduced to fcfein on the baii* of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour *» 1,333.33 centals of grain* 

») Excess of exports over imports. — 6) Excess of imports over exports. . _ ., 

i) Data up to 30 November. — 2) Data up to 31 October. — 3) Data up to 30 September — 4 ) See Net Imports. — 5 ) Sea Net 
Exports. — 6) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 


Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germany. 


Products 

% Total stocks : 

total production 

% Quantities intended for sale : 
total production 

%Stocks in elevators; 
total production x) 

15 Jan. 

15 lice 

15 Jan. 

15 Jan 

15 Jan 

15 Dec. 

15 Jan. 

15 Jan 

15 Jan 

15 Dec. 


1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1933 

X932 

Winter wheat . . . 

43.7 

52.5 

31 4 

33.5 

37 3 

42.1 

24.4 

26.2 

7.4 

7.2 

Spring wheat . . . 

66.0 

111 

58.4 

61.1 

54.7 

61 2 

47.8 

47.1 

5.6 

7.4 

Winter rye ... . 

43 5 

51.1 

33.7 

44 2 

23 8 

28 8 

13.8 

22 9 

3 9 

36 

Winter barley . . . 

21.0 

26 4 

20 4 

21.6 

3.2 

3.8 

3.2 

2.4 

0.1 

0.2 

Spring barley . . . 

41.9 

49.7 

44 7 

36.3 

21 4 

27.4 

25.6 

17.7 

05 

0.7 

Oats. 

62.2 

70.7 

60 0 

64.0 

14.3 

16.9 

13.9 

17.0 

0.5 

0.6 

Potatoes ..... 

49.9 

58 0 

47 6 

49.1 

15.7 

17.9 

144 

14.5 

“ 

0.2 


1 ) The»e stocks are the property of farmers but are not on the farms; as they are partly in commercial elevators certain quantities arc 
reckoned twice, the report on stocks in elevators not making any distinction of ownership. 

Authority: PreisberichtstiUe beim Dtutschen Landwirtbchajisrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 



j Last day of month J 

| Lust day of month 

Products 

Jarman 
i‘»3 j 

December 

1932 

No\ ember 

1932 

J.ipiun 

1913 

IX cetuber 

1932 

November 

1932 



1,000 centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 

Grain. 

15,102 

15.327 

I 

14.398 i 

25,169 | 

1 

1 .’5.H78 

23,997 

Flour for bread. 

3.086 

3,078 

2.701 

1.575 | 

1 1.570 

1,378 

Total 2 ) . . . 

1 19,2 IS 

19,630 

17,99# 

32,029 

1 32,716 

29,999 

Rye: 

Grain. 1 

13,239 

12,921 

1 

11,429 

23,641 

23.074 

20.409 

Flour for bread. I 

1,570 

1,795 

1,631 

801 

916 

832 

Total c) . . . 

15,331 

15,313 

13,605 

27,379 

27,349 

24,292 

Barley . 

3,618 

4,237 

4,059 ; 

7,537 

8,828 

8,456 

Oats . 

2,191 

2,253 

1.918 | 

6,848 

7,041 

5,994 


1 ) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March. 1932 on page 218. — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour = 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrel* of flour«“ 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye), 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to xst of month | 

Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

Products 

Feb 

1933 

Jati. 

1933 

Dec. | 
1933 1 

Feb 

1932 

Feb. 

1931 

Fib 

1933 

Jan. 

1933 

Dec. 

1932 

Fib 

I9J2 

Feb 

1931 


1,000 centals 


1 

,000 bushels 


Wheat (and floeT in 
terms of wheat) . 
Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats . 

Maize. 

29,347 

115 

2,012 

1.632 

11,150 

21,850 

19 

1,224 

710 

12,662 

23,765 

384 

1,632 

1,264 

16.234 

30,413 

1,219 

3,084 

2,435 

14,501 

22,363 

523 

4,000 

1,715 

16,622 

48,912 

206 

4,192 

5,100 

19,911 

36,416 

34 

2,550 

2,220 

22,611 

39.608 

686 

3,400 

3,950 

28,989 

50.688 

2,177 

6,425 

7,610 

25,894 

37,272 

934 

8,333 

5,360 

29,683 


Authority: BroomhalTt Com Trad e New. 


























Wheat and wheat-flour stocks held by commercial mills in the United States (i). 




Last day of month 



Last day of month 


Specification and situation 

Dec 1 
1932 1 

Sept. 

1932 

June 

1932 I 

Dec 
1931 1 

Dec 

I 1930 

Die 1 
1932 j 

Sept 

1932 

June 

1932 

Dec 

1931 

Dec 

1930 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels or 

barrels 


Wheat held hy mills, and mill elevators 
attached to milts. 

62.119 

65,613 

36.196 

54.571 

53,687 

103,531 

! 

109,355 

i 60,326 

90.952 

89.478 

Wheat in transit to merchant mills and 
bought to arrive . , 

7,250 

8.879 

5,659 

1,085 

7,274 

12.0831 

14,798 

9,432 

1,808 

12,123 

Wheat flour in mills and warehouses, and 
in liansit, sold and unsold .... 

7,864 

8.320 

6,254 

8,085 

7,872 

l 

18,856j 

| 4,245 

3,191 

4,126 

4,016 

Totai ( 2 ' . 

80,683 

, 86,463 

50.854 

67.291 

72,286 

734,470 

144.104 

84.756 

112.152 

120,477 


(l) Partial (emus including mills accounting for over 90 % of the total capacity of all commercial nulls, see article about cereal stocks on 
page 502 ot Crop Report for August 1931. — ( 2 ) Including flour in terms of wheat 


Commercial cere\l*> in store in Canada and the United States. 


j 

Friday or Saturday nearest to 1 st of month j 

rridaj or Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

1 

Specification 

Tib 

1933 

Jan 

t93t 

Dec. I 
1932 | 

X cb 

1932 

Feb 

1931 

Ub 

1933 

J at J 
1933 j 

Dec. 

1932 

l\b 

1932 

Bib 

1931 



1,000 centals 



1,000 bushels 


Wheat 











Canadian in Canada .... 

137.512 

141,910 

142,316 

104.1 >6 

105.445 

229,187 

236.516 

237,194 

173,593 

175,741 

U S in Canada . 

4.076 

4.163 

4,200 

17,191 

2.881 

6.793 

6.938 

7,000 

28.652 

4,802 

U S. in the United States . 

94.819 

101,182 

105,869 

130,631 

121,616 

158,031 

168,636 

176.448 

217,719 

202.694 

Cannd. in the United States. 

6,685 

8,144 

9.118 

13,143 

16,274 

11,142 

13,574 

15,196 

21,905 

27,124 

Total . . . 

243,092 

255399 

261,503 

265,121 

246,216 

405.153 

425,664 

435,838 

441,889 

410,361 

Rye 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,811 

2,792 

2,671 

6,250 

7.304 

5,029 

4,985 

4,770 

11.161 

13,150 

U S in Canada . ... 

55 

55 

55 

478 

1,214 

99 

99 

99 

853 

2,167 

IT S in the United States . 

4,443 

4,476 

4,496 

5,648 

8,752 

7,934 

7.992 

8,029 

10,085 

15.629 

Canad. in the United States 

305 

307 

231 

954 

250 

545 

548 

412 

1,703 

446 

Total . . . 

7.614 

7,630 

7,453 

13,330 

17,580 

13,598 

13,624 

13,310 

23,802 

31,392 

Barley* 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3.267 

3,190 

2.892 

4,741 

13,998 

6,806 

6,645 

6,024 

9,878 

29,163 

U. S in Canada . 

10 

10 

10 

12 

148 

21 

21 

21 

25 

309 

U. S. in the United States . 

5,048 

4,918 

4,734 

2,741 

6,845 

10,516 , 

10,245 

9,862 

5,710 

14,261 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

762 

612 

0 1 

0 

0 

1,587 

1,274 

Total . , . 

8,525 

8,118 

7,636 

8,256 

21,603 

17,343 1 

16,911 

15,907 

17,200 

45,007 

Oats: (i) 






1 





Canadian in Canada . 

3,177 

3,172 

3,099 

4,972 

4,828 

9,929 

9,911 

9,685 

15 538 

15,087 

U S m Canada . 

253 

372 

374 

4 

378 

790 ! 

1,162 

1,170 

12 

1,180 

U. S. in the United States 

8,357 

8.470 

8,795 

5,471 

8,566 

26,116 ! 

26,468 

27,484 

17,096 

26,770 

Canad In the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

53 

0 

0 

0 

2 

167 

Total . . . 

11.787 

12,014 

12,268 

10,448 

13,825 

36.835 

37,541 j 

38,339 

32,648 

43,204 

Maize 











U S in Canada. 

1,743 

2,129 

2,358 

410 

247 

3,113 

3,801 

4,211 

732 

441 

Of other origin in Canada , 

|T S in the United State* . 

1,048 

998 

942 

1,122 

573 

1.872 

1,782 

1,682 

2,003 

1,023 

18.843 

17.172 

15,193 

7,939 

9.78* 

33,648 

30,665 

27,130 

14,176 

17,383 

Total . . . 

21,634 

20.299 

18,493 

9.471 

10,554 

38,633 

36,248 

1 

33,023 

16,911 

18,847 


1) for oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 
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Grain and flour stocks at the forts of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month 

First of the month 

Products 

Feb 

Jan 

Dec. 

Feb 

leb 

mum 



— 

Feb 

*933 

1933 

*93* 

1932 

193* 

Wmm. 



■ 

1931 


x,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

\* HEAT 











Grain 1 

3.576 

3 840 

4.080 

9,792 

9,504 

5,960 

6.400 

6.800 

16,320 

15,840 

Flour as gram 

600 

672 

480 

864 

912 

1 000 

1.120 

800 

1,440 

1,520 

Total 

4,176 

4,512 

4,560 

10,656 

10 416 

6,960 

7,520 

7,600 

17,760 

17,360 

Barley 

540 

660 

680 

800 

1 849 

1 125 

1375 

1,417 

1.667 

3 833 

Oat- | 

320 

432 

304 

448 

I 312 

1,000 

1350 

950 

1 400 

4 100 

Maize 

2,832 

2 976 

2,544 

6,048 

2 856 

5 057 

5,314 

4,543 

10,800 

5 100 


1 ) Imported cereals 

Authority Broomhall s Corn Trade Newt 


STOCKS 01 rOT\TOIs IN 1 \RMIkS IIVNDS IN Hir Nl IHFRLANDS 

(partial cl it 1) (1) 




0 Stocks 

producttonlj Production m absolute figures 

% Production 


Dail op jlstima.pl 

Ui\ 

S lls 

I 1 

| Sind and 
fen s> ills 

1 Uu 
| soils 

Sand and 
ftn soils 

Ua\ 

soils 

| Sand and 
fen soils ! 

of communes 
considered 
total production 
of the countn la) 

„ _ 

—- 


1 1 

| 1000 centals j 

1 1 ( 

| 1 000 bushi Is 

1 

15 January 

1930 

1 42 

: 26 1 

9573 ; 

4 903 

15 954 

8 172 1 

58 

15 April 

*Q30 

16 

6 

3 624 | 

1 836 

6 041 | 

3 061 J 

15 I inuarv 

193* 

27 

! 16 

4 561 

4 226 

7 602 

7 044 I 

65 

15 April 

193* 

8 

! 5 

1 314 

1 243 

2 190 

7 072 1 

15 Januar\ 

1932 

28 

! 19 

4 978 

4 260 

8 297 

7 100 1 


15 \prfl 

1932 

13 

8 

2 272 

1 794 

3 786 

2 989 J 

15 January 

1933 

50 i 

! 31 

13 08! 

8 148 

21800 

| 13 580 

1 W 


1 ) Estimate for the communes in which production is considered to exceed consumption *— 2 ) Production of the year proceding that indicated 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in thf United States 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Location 

Jan 

Dec 

Nov 

J ‘*» 

J »n 

Jui 

Dec 

Nov 

Jin 

Jan 

*931 

*93* 

1932 

*93- 

*93i 

*93 5 

*93* 

193 * 

*932 

*93* 


1,000 centals 

1 000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab 
lishments 

In public storage and 

7,349 

7,522 

7,162 

8 047 

7,831 

1 495 

1,530 

1,457 

1637 

1,618 

at compresses 

49,298 

50,917 

52,526 

49,356 

38,453 

10,021 

10,350 

10 677 

10,032 

7,939 

Total 

56,647 

58 439 

59,688 

57403 

46,284 

11,516 

11,880 

12134 

11,669 

9 557 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Aiexandria 



Thursday nearest to 1 st of month j 

| Thursday nearest to rst of month 

Ports 

Feb 

Jan | 

Dec 

1th 

Hb 

Feb 

Jan 

Dec 

Feb 

1 eb 


*933 

*933 , 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 


1 000 centals | 

| 1 000 bales (1 bale = 478 lbs) 

Bombay i) 

2,524 

2,091 

2001 

1,760 

3,,.44 

! 

528 

437 

419 

836 

679 

Alexandria . 

4.119 

4,214 

4 137 

5,468 

5,298 

862 

882 

865 

1.144 

2,108 


1) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills 

Authorities £a'f Indian Cotton An and Commission de la Bourse de Mmet-el-Banal 















Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, 

Ports, 

Descriptions 


6 teat Br%tam 
American . 
Argentine, Brazil 
lan, etc 
Peruvian, etc 
Bast Indian, etc 
Bgyptian, Sudan 
ese 

Other i) 

Total 

Bremen 

American 

Other 

Total 
Le Havre 
American 
Other 

Total 

Total Continent 2) 
American 
Argentine, Brazil 
tan, etc 

E lnlian Austral 
ian etc 
Egyptian 
W Indian, W Af 
rican, I Afii 
can etc 
Total 


| Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month . 

j Thursday or Friday nearest to xst of month 

Feb 

Jan 

Dec 

Tcb 

Feb 

Feb 

Jan 

Dec 

Teb 

Feb 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

1933 

*93* 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

| z,ooo centals | 


x,ooo bales (1 bale = 

= 478 lbs) 


2.423 

2,361 

2,087 

2,111 

2,879 

507 

494 

437 

442 

602 

138 

162 

181 

98 

188 

29 

34 

38 

21 

39 

267 

294 

321 

226 

397 

56 

61 

67 

47 

83 

292 

334 

212 

575 

322 

61 

70 

44 

120 

68 

1,298 

1281 

1,325 

1 392 

1 448 

272 

268 

277 

291 

303 

93 

77 

90 

140 

228 

19 

16 

19 

29 

48 

4.511 

4 509 

4,216 

4 542 

5,462 

944 

943 

882 

950 

1143 

2,252 

2 388 

2,240 

1 601 

2 712 

471 

500 

469 

335 

568 

122 

54 

65 

23 

73 

25 

11 

13 

5 

15 

2,373 

2,442 

2J05 

1,624 

2 785 

496 

511 

482 

340 

583 

1.382 

1214 

1,104 

752 

1627 

289 

25 4 

231 

157 

340 

43 

40 

38 

109 

169 

9 

8 

8 

23 

36 

1425 

1254 

1 142 

861 

1 796 

298 

262 

239 

180 

376 

4,417 

4 386 

4 027 

3,266 

4,936 

924 

918 

843 

683 

1033 

20 

18 

29 

39 

148 

4 

4 

6 

8 

31 

176 

88 

94 

108 

>10 

37 

18 

19 

23 

44 

125 

121 

III 

157 

145 

26 

25 

23 

33 

30 

33 

28 

24 

28 

82 

7 

6 

5 

6 

17 

4,771 

4,641 

4 285 

5,598 

5 521 

998 

971 

896 

753 

1155 


1) Include* W Indian, etc. E. African etc W African, and Australian — a) Includes Bremen Havre and other Continental ports 
Authority Liverpool Cotton Au 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

CHANl.LS TO BE MADr IN THE DUTILh PUBLISHED ON PAOES 160 10 163 OP THE CROP RFPORT FOR FEBRUARY 19^2 
(sre Also THL SAME HEADING IN THF CROP REPORTS POU 19 $2 AND I cm) 


COI NTRY 

Product j 

Date when 

enforced 

Original data 
per metric 
qi in til 

1 Data in 

Amer eentsper 
bushel or barrel 

i»unnn\ 

I Wluut r\e birlc\ 0 it» on tvport <>i tqim i 





lent quantities of seeding qualit\ <1 the 





tespcctnc cereals 1 ) 

1 F-eb 1933 

exempt 

exempt 

\ustm 

Oats 

7 Jan 1933 

1 2) 

*) 

» 

Ku flour 

1 Jan 1933 

23 50 *c»ld crowns 

431 74 

‘■'1W1U 

Mai/t 

1 Jan 1933 

9 00 pesatas 

n 4411 


Muixt 

1! Jan 1933 

8 50 * 

n 4166 


Maize 

II Feb 1933 

9 00 > 

n 4411 

I inland 

Wheat 

1 Jan 1933 

130 00 fmks 

5403 


Maize 

s 

1 exempt 

exempt 

L/tchosUnakia 

Wheat flour and r\c flour supplementary dut\ 

9 Jan 1933 

68 00 Kc 

179 59 


Wheat flour and nc flour Huppkmentan dutv 

9 Feb 1933 

74 00 Kc 

195 54 


*) On the export of cereals for seed a certificate valid for the import of the same cereal up to 31 JuU 1933 ts delivered — 2 ) Import 
ubject to special ministerial permit 





s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All qu.)t*iti jns are, unless otherwise, for spots) 



1 7 

Feb. 



27 

Jan. 



Average 1 ) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

10 

Feb 

3 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

I Commercial 
Season 

1933 

*933 

1933 

*933 

*933 

*93? 

193* 

1931-32 

1930 - 3 * 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a ): Tisza region (78 kg. p. hi.; pengc 
p quintal). 

15 52 

15.42 

14 70 

14.92 

*) 14.15 

13.09 

14.79 

12.28 

15.34 

Braila: Good quality dei p. quintal) --). 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q 

•) - 

292 

336 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 Ibsl . . 

46 1 

45 */« 

44 Vi 

44 \ 

44>/. 

63 V. 

59 V* 

59 Vi 

64 V. 

Chicago: No 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs) 

n. 47Vi 

n. 47 V* 

47 Vi 

46 V a 

48‘V 
47 1 J 

48 */ 4 

59 

78 ’/, 
75 l /s 

54 V* 

78 

Minneapolis. No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). , 

48 

47 3 

48 V. 

73 Vi 

66 V. 

77 V. 

New-York: No .2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs ) 

57 1 * 

56 Vi 

55 

56', 

56 V 2 

71V. 

n. q. 

66 V* 

n. 91 V. 

Buenos Aire* y b); D.ulettu (80 kg. p. liectol.; pesos 
paper p quintal). 

5.40 

5.37 1 , 

5.50 

5.55 

5 60 

664 

6.10 

6.68 

6.83 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barlcv, 1 % % dirt 
(rupees p <>s 6 IbO. 

31-7-0 

31-6-0 

30-0-0 

30-12-0 

l0 ) 30-5-0 

24-8-9 

19-7-9 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin. Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

19 70 

18.80 

18 80 

18.30 

18.52 

24.60, 27.42 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c 1 . f /Reichsmarks p. quintal): 

No. t Manitoba . 

8 21 

8.13 

8.13 

8.21 

8.34 

10.97 

12.52 

10 38 

12.65 

No 2 Hard Winter. 

n q 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 3 ). 

6.85 

7.07 

7.11 

7.15 

7.23 

8.86 

9.84 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal)’ 

Home grown. 

78.00 

79 00 

78 00 

1 

77.00 

77 25 

74.50 

75.00 

83.10 

95.50 

No 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 4). 

67.50 

67 50 

69.00 

71.00 

72 50 

85 25 

116 0C 

81.75 

112.50 

Paris- Home-grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p quintal) 

10b.75 

109.75 

108.00 

108.25 

! 0 <U 0 

171.60 

176.75 

167.10 

175.00 

London; Home grown (shillings p 504 lbs.) . . 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22 9 

25 6 

22/1 

26'5 

27/1 

London and Liverpool, c. 1 f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p, 480 lbs ) 5 ): 

South Russian (on sample). 


n. q 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n q. 

22,1 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

23/- 

23/- 

23/- 

23/4 Vi 

24/2 

29/5 

.1 24 5 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter .. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

11 ) 28'2 

n. q. 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q 

n q 

2-17 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosate fafloat) 6) . 

20/3 

20/9 

21 f 4 \ 2j 

, 21 7 ! } 

22/2 

26/- 

20/11 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

! « q I 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian. 

23/3 

23 '9 

24/ ! 

1 u ) 24/- | 

H 24/7 

27 11 

21,1C 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a). Home-grown, soft (lire p. quintal) . . 

107.00 

n. q. 

110.00 

lli.no, 

111.75 

115.75 

107.85 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c. i f. (shillings p. metric ton): Da Plata 7 ) 

n. 1.59 

n 1.60 

n 1.67 

n. 1.68 

n. 1 70 

u. q 

n.%/4 

n. 2.21 

110 /- 

Ryk. 

Budapest ( a ): Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) . 

i 

6.85 

6.85 

6.42 

6.30 

,9 ) 6.14 

13.62 

10.82 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks p, quintal). . 

15.60 

15.40 

13.40 

15.00 

15.17 

19.75 

15.79 

19.00 

17.18 

Hamburg,c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal). 

Russiin (72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

8.53 

n. q. 

n. 9.50 

n. q. 

Da Plata ( 74-75 kg. p. hi ) . 

5.50 

5.63 

5.67 

5 84 

5.89 

8.39 

n q. 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p 56 lbs.). 

32 

31 

31 

! 32 

32 

45 6 /* 

36 7 /i 

42 V. 

42 V. 

Groningen (c): Home-grown (florins p. quintal). . 

3.70 

3.70 

3.80 

3.90 

3.92 

4.77 

3.82 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 

Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal;. 2 ). . . . 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

190 

,4 )~ 

279 

214 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 

25 V* 

24*1* 

! 25 

25 V. 

u ) 25 V* 

36 V* 

19 V. 

34 V. 

26 V. 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs ) . 

26 

28 

25 

27 

27 

49 1 '« 

41 

43 V. 

1 43 V. 

Minneapolis: Feeding, slower grades » (cents per 
48 lbs). 

22 

21 

22 

21 

2 ! 

44 Vi 

35 Vi 

38 Vi 

37 V. 

Berlin; Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 
quintal). 

16.10 

16.10 

16.10 

16.10 

16.10 

15.86 

19.77 

16.41 

19.52 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quintal) . . 

53.00 

54 00 

53.00 

53.00 

53.10 

77.00 

65.75 

77.25 

; 73.25 

London. English malting (shillings p 448 lbs.) . 

35/6 

35 '6 

35/6 

35/6 

38/10V, 

37/6 

38/7 

39/4 

35/8 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 

Danubian 3 %. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/9 

n. q. 

1 15/2 

Russian (Azoff-Black sea) . 

15,6 

15/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16/5 v, 

23/4 

13/1 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

17/- 

17/- 

18 h 

19/9 

19/3 

23/2 

14/3 

20/11 

15/11 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

20/6 

20/6 

22/3 

22/3 

22/4 V. 

38/6 

24/1C 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (cY Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal) 

4.55 

4.50 

4.55 

4.60 j 

4.61 

5.61 

4.50 

5.87 

4.97 


n. c. = not qujled. — n. = nomtnal. — a) Saturday price.. — b) Thursday prices. — c ) Prices of preceding Tuesday. 

1 ) l'he monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ' Owing to the freezing of the Danube 
the Braila exchange was closed from 20 January to 1 Match 1933 For this period quotations for Costanza are given* — 3) August-Dec. 

1930 : 78 Kg. p. hi. Jan. 1931 - Jan 1932: 79 Kg. p, hi; Feb-Dec. 1932: 80 Kg. p. hi.; afterwards: 79 Kg. p. hi. - 4 ) From July 1931; 

No. 1 Hard Winter, Gulf. — 5) Cerman on sample: 17. 10 and 3 Feb.: n. q.; 27 Jan*: 2l/4 1 '«; January average: 22/-. — 6) August* 
Nov. 1930; 62Va It*. P-r bushel; Dec. 1930 - Feb. 1931 : 63V. lbs.; March - Nov. 1931 : 63 Iba.; Dec. 1931: 63 Vs lbs.; Jan.-Dfc. 1932: 
64 lbs.; afterwards 63’' lbs. — 7) From April, 1932. dollars per quintal. — 8) 20 Jan.: 14.20. — 9) 20 Jan.: n. q. — to) 20 Jan.: 30-6-0. 

- 11) No. I. Hard Winter. — *3) New crop. - 13 ) 20 Jan.: 6.05. - 10 20 Jan.: 205. - 15 ) 20 Jan.: 25*/,. 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 
AND DESCRIPTION 


Oat*. 


Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) :?). 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 
Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 
Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p 

quintal). 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 

quintal). 

f.ondon: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs .). 
l.ondon and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 
p 320 lbs .) 1 

Danuhian (39 jo lt*s.). 

Plate (f. a. q ). 

Chilian Tawny. 

Milan <l>): spot (lire p quintal): 

Home crown . 

Foreign imported.. 


Maize. 


Biail.r, Danuhian (lei p. quintal) a). 

Chicago 1 No. 2 Mixed American (cents p 56 Ibs.b 
Buenos Aires (a). Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 

quintal). 

Antwerp, spot (francs p quintal) 

Bessarabian. 

\rgentine Cmquontino. 

Yellow Plate. . 

London ami Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f (shillings 
p 480 11 %., 3 ): 

Danuhian. 

Yellow Plate. . . . 

No. 2 White African . ... 

Milan (M* Home gxmvn (lire p quintal) . 


KlCJ. (CLEANED). 

Milan ib): Maiatclli (hr*' p. quintal). 

Kangooir No. 2 Burma (rupees p 7500 ll»s ) 
Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 

No, 1 Round white (25 % broken*). 

N. 2 Japan (/,o % brokers). 

I.ondou (a), c. i. f. (shillings p 112 lbs)' 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled .... 

Italian good, No 6 oiled. 

American Blue Rose. 

Burma, No. 2 . 

Saigon, No x. 

Siam, Garden, No. 14 ). 

Tokio: Chumai (blown Japanese, average quality , 
yens p.koku) . 


Linseed. 

buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 

p. quintal). 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal! . 

London, c. i. f. (1‘ p. long ton): 

La Plata (delivery Hull). 

Bombay bold. 

Uuluth: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . , . 







Average x) 


17 

xo 

3 

27 

— 





Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Jan. 

Jan 

Feb 

Feb. 

Commercial 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Season 








1931 ■ 32 

1930*31 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

5 ) " 

294 

219 

285 

247 

23 V* 

23 V* 

22 v. 

23 

9 ) 21 8 

29 Va 

27 7 /a 

31 V. 

30 

»?/« 

17Va 

16 •/« 

17 

17V* 

24V, 

32 V* 

24 V, 

32 7. 

4.05 

4.00 

3.90 

3.95; 

4.00 

4.99 

3.26 

5.33 

3.58 

11.95 

11.55 

11.55 

11.15! 

11.34 

14.85 

14 35 

15.10 

16.17 

77.25 

80.50 

80.25 

81.00 

80.05 

105.80 

79.75 

101.75 

81.00 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18;- 

21/- 

17 6 

21/3 

18/4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

11/6 

11/6 

11/9 

11/9 

12/1*'. 

14/8 

9/4 

14/5 

10/9 

n. q. 

’) 13; - 

7 ) 12/9 

7 ) »3/- 

n. q. 

n q. 

10/7 

n. 16/- 

12/- 

65.50 

n. q. 

67.50 

67.50 

67.50 

76 50 

73.50 

73.60 

73.95 

56.00 

11 q. 

57.00 

58.00 

! 

58.75 

65 00 

57 00 

65.20 

60.40 

183 

183 

187 

n q 

s ) - 

176 

203 

187 

210 

24*", 

25 

24". 

24 

24 

36 a * 

61*,. 

34 

58 */• 

4 10; 4.32*/. 

4 55 

4.50 

| 4 39 

4 40 

381 

4.63 

3.82 

51 5()! 53.00 

53.50 

53 00 

5! 50 

n q. 

65 50 

n. q 

71.25 

74 00! 73.50 

72.50 

70.60 

68 85 

54.00 

93 75 

63.30 

81.00 

52.00J 53.50; 54 50 

54.00’ 

i 

52.75 

5i 00! 64.00 

! 

57.20 

65.00 

17 3 

17/9 

18/4 1 

.0 - i 

187'/. 

n q 


n. 19 3 

n. 17/4 

17/9 

18'- 

18/7 1 ^ 

19 |*'J 

18,10 

18 5 

15/4 

18*2 

15 6 

179 

17/9 

18- 

18’lVV 

18 4 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 20 ! 1 

n. 18/1 

56 00 

n q 

57.00 

57 00 

57 75 

65 75 

4 1 * 50 

68.701 51.90 




! 




193- 

1931 

137 00, n q. 

137 50 

, 138 50, 

138.60 

145 75 

110 00 

151 25 

117.35 

200 

n q. 

n q. 

j » q 

n q. 

282 

236 

268 1 . 

249 */. 


... 



!'■).. 

6.18 

7 10 

5 48 

6.73 


... 

... 


").. 

5 66 

6 43 

5.11 

6.20 

12 9 

13/- 

13/3 

13 6 

13 8* * 

14 - 

1! 6 

138 

11/11 

11; 3 

13/3 

14- 

14 - 

14- 

13 5 

12 3 

14 - 

13/7 

13/3 

13/3 

13 b 

14 6 

14/8* , 

19 1 

18 10',. 

17 t 

18/7 

6 9 J ,, 

6 9 

7,- 

7,- 

7I*\ 

8-11 

7-0 

84 

7/11 

7,- 

7- 

7,3 

**) 7 / 4 1 '• 

: ") 7/4' . 

9 5 

7/10* 

8 5 

8/1 

7'6 

7.7V, 

7/10*'* 

7 10*, 

7 9 

116 

9,5 

9 ( 5 

9/5 

22.00 

22.70 

22.80 

22.80 

23 55 

22 50 

17 70 

21.20 

18.46 

8 90 

9.00 

9.10 

9.07*.- 

9 2! 

9 42 

10.96 

9.22 

10.82 

100.00 

100.00 

102.00 

103.00 

103.35 

106.25 

164.00. 

103.25 

146.00 

8-3-9 

8-7-6 

8-10-0 

8-12-6 

8-16-7 

8-16-10 

9-1-3 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

10-11-3 

10-17-6 

10-18-9 

11-10-0 

11-10-7 

17-18-9 

n. q. 

11-10-0 

11-9-6 

l ")109‘ 3 

>*)108 s /4 

1 *)109‘/ a 

u )I12‘/4 

M )I14V« 

“) 139 

,v ) 156 

118 Vs 

148 

1 


n ' c '_T not Quoted, — n. =*• nominal. — «) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

l ) The xnonthiy averages are baaed on weekly quolationa, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) See same note on preceding: 
page. 3 ) White Russian: 17 Feb.: 16/6; 10 Feb.: n. q.; 3 Feb.: 17/9; 27 Jan.: 18-. — 3 ) From January 1932: Special. — 5 ) 20Jan. 

0 ) *k ~ b ) 20 Jan.: 22 # / 4 . — 7) Chilian, mixed. - 6) 20 Jan. : 185. - 9 ) 20 Jan.: 4.33 ; 13 Jan.: 4.32; 6 Jan. : 4.28 ; 30 Dec.; 4.28 ; 

Uec - : 4-JO: Dec. 1932 average: 4.22. - 10 ) 20 Jan.: 4.17; 13 Jan.: 4.15; 6 Jan.: 4.12; 30 Dec.: 4.12; 23 Dec.: 4.23; Dec. 1932 
verage ; 4.05. —* n) February-March shipment. — 12 ) May delivery. 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

17 

Feb. 

1933 

10 

Feb. 

1933 

3 

Feb 

1933 

27 

Jan, 

1933 

Jan. 

1933 

A 

Feb. 

1932 

VERAGE 

Feb 

1931 

) 

Commercial 

Season 









1931-32 

1930-31 

Cottonseed. 










Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) , . 

67.5 

73.2 

72.0 

70.1 

74.2 

63.7 

57.2 

60.0 

52,2 

Eondon:Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: i! p. 1 . ton) . 

6-17-6 

7-3-9 

7-5-0 

7-5-0 

7-11-10 

6 - 11-10 

6-1-3 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents per lb.). 

5 93 

6.03 

5.85 

6.11 

6.14 

6.71 

10.64 

6.20 

10.07 

New York* Middling (cents per lb.). 

6.15 

6.15 

6.00 

6.25 

6.25 

6.86 

10.97 

6.35 

10.38 

Bombay* M. g Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

182 

186 

186 

194 

200 

229 

212 

181 */. 

191 */. 

Alexandria (talaris per kautar): 










Sakellaridis f g. f. 

12.45 

13.10 

12.80 

13 15 

13.52 

13.92 

17.77 

12.17 

17.12 

Ashmuni (Upper Egypt) f. g. f. 

11.35 

11.75 

11.55 

11.75 

12.13 

11.60 

12 87 

9.73 

12.00 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

7.17 

7.25 

6.99 

7.32 

7.29 

8.06 

12 07 

7.44 

11.59 

M. g. Broach fuilv good (pence per lb.) ... 

n. 4.25 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.35 

n. 4.55 

n. 4.56 

n. 5.50 

n. 5.14 

n. 4.48 

n. 4.63 

Ec Havre Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 

211.00 

219.00 

213.00 

223.00 

223 50 

224.00 

367.00 

216.00 

349.00 

Elver pool (pence per lb.): 










Middling fair. ... 

n. 6 . Ui 

n. 6.24 

n. 6 09 

n. 6.30 

n. 6.41 

n. 6.74 

n. 7.15 

a, 5.85 

n. 6,93 

Middling. 

4 95 

5 09 

4.94 

5.15 

5.26! 5 73 

5.95 

4.79 

5.72 

SAo Paulo, good fair. 

n. 5.20 

n. 5.3-1 

n. 5 19 n. 5 40 

n. 5.51! n. 5.94 

6.25 

n. 4 98 

5.91 

M. g. Broach, fully good. 

n. 4.55 

n. 4 69 

n. 4.55 

n. 4.77 

n. 4.87 n. 5.47 

n. 4.59 

n. 4.34 

n. 4.25 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair . . . 

7.03 

7.29 

7.14 

7.18 

7.40 

7.60 

9.60 

6.76 

9.08 









193^ 

1931 

Butter. 








— 

— 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs p. quintals .... 

170.00 

180 00 

188.00 

171.00 

VI 59.25 

230.00 

243.00 

178.70 

209.00 

Eeeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch butter 










quotations: (florins per kg). 

0.58 

0.67 

0.76 

0.78 

) 0.721 1 32 

!•« 

0.94 

1.34 

Maasliicht, auction ( b ): Dutch (florins p. kg ) . . 

n q. 

n. q 

n q. 

n. q. 

n 1.58 

1.32 

1.68 

1.27 

1.38 

Hamburg, auction ( 5 ): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 










With quality mark (R. M per 50 kg.) . . . 

91.58 

91.44 

97.95 

97.51 

97.16 

135 43 

154 62 

115.83 

131.22 

Kempteu (c)’ Allgau butter (Pfcnmge p half kg.) 4 ). 

80 

85 

87 

87 

87 

121 

126 

106’/. 

no 

Eondon (d) (shillings p. cwt.): 










British blended . . . . 

116/8 

116,8 

121/4 

121/4 

121/4 

1 30/8 

141/2 

) 131/6 

140/4 

Danish. . 

116/- 

116/- 

116/- 

112 /- 

115/6 

139/b 

151/6 

) 123/1 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted . 

n. q. 

n q 

11 q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

VI 10 /- 

1 119,3 

Dutch . 

118/- 

118/- 

n. q. 

118,- 

118/6 

n. q. 

149/6 

) 115/10 

132'1 

Argentine . 

84/- 

85/- 

*/- 

88 /- 

90/9 

110/3 

; 124/- 

) 103/10 

117/7 

Siberian 5). 

78/- 

78'- 

n q. 

n. q. 

89/- 

n. q. 

j n. q. 

) n.93 6 

n. q. 

Australian, salted . 

81/- 

82/- 

84/- 

86 /- 

87/9 

108/6 

1 122/3 

’) 105/8 j 

116/8 

New Zealand, salted . 

85/- 

86 /- 

86 h 

87/ 

88/6 

111/3 

1 125/- 

k ) 110 ,- 

119/11 

Cheese. 


j 








Milan (lire per quintal). 










Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality of last year’s 










production . 


1,012 00 

1.012 00 

1 , 012.00 

1 , 012.00 

975 00 

1 , 112.00 

1,016 00 

1,103.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice . 


575 00 

575.00 

575.00! 

588.75 

470.00 

660.00 

512.70 

616.00 

Rome: Roman pecoiino, choice 'lire p, quintal) . 

1,225.00 

1,250.00 

1,250.00 

1,250.00, 

1,250.00 

1,162.00 

1,081.00 

1,251.00 

1 , 121.00 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 -f- (40 % butterfat, with the 










country's cheeseniark, factory cheese, small; 




1 






florins p. 50 kg.). 

25.00 

24.00 

n. q. 

25.00 

'■) 25.37 

29.50 

35.87 

24.41 

32.63 

Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 










the country’s cheeseniark, home made; florins 




I 






P- 50 kg ) . 

29.00 

29.00 

29.00 

30.00, 

7 ) 29.62 

30,62 

40.00 

26.92 

37.93 

Kempten (c); (Pfennige per half kg.). 










Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

17V. 

23 V* 

21 

24 

Emmenthal from the Allgau (whole milk 










cheese) 1 st quality .. 

74 Vs 

74 V, 

74 V. 

74 V. 

74 V* 

83 

i 98 V: 

81V. 

97 V, 

Eondon ( d ) (shillings per cwt.): 










English Cheddar. 

104/- 

104/- 

104/- 

104/- 

106/- 

115/- 

97/- 

*) 109/- 

99/10 

Canadian. 

71/6 

71/6 

72/- 

73/- 

73/3 

76/- 

82/6 

V 72/9 

75/9 

New Zealand. 

56/- 

56/- 

56/- 

56/6 | 

56/6 

64/6 

59/3 

V 63/2 

63/2 

Eiverpool ( d ): Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (ah p. cwt.) 

65/4 

79/4 

93/4 

93/4 

93/4 

134/2 

98/- 

*) 103/11 

94/3 


n. c. not quoted. — n. nominal. — <t) Thursday price*. — b) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday price*. — d) Average 
prices far weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

i) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) 20 Jan.: 156.00. — 3 ) 19 Jan,: 0,72. 
4 ) The method of quotation hat been changed as from January 1932; actual prices are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to the former 
system. — 5 ) Saptember 1932-Jan. 1933: Russian. — 6 ) 20 Jan,: 25.00. — 7 ) 21 Jan.: 29.50. — 3) Provisory average, 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products 
and other price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the 
different countries. Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in 
the value and significance of the data available, it has been considered opport¬ 
une to reproduce all the data in their original form only, without attempting 
formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for January 1933 . 




compared with those for December, 1932 j 

compared with those for January, 1932 

Countries 


i 

1 Index-numbers 

Index numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 



of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 



i of agricultural 

products 

of agricultural 

products 



j products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Germany. 



4 ! 

- 13 

— 12.2 

- 9.0 

England and Wales . 


+ 

3.9 

+ 0.1 

- 12.3 

— 8.1 

Argentine. 


4- 

3 1 

— 

- 8.9 


Canada. 


3- 

2.1 

- 0.2 

- 16.2 

- 7.9 

Estonia. 



1.9 

34 

— 



United States . . . . 

/ a) 

\ b) 

z 

— 26 

- 19.0 

— 19.3 

- 9.4 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

J 

4.4 

+ ’ ‘ 1.2 

- 20.2 

- 16.3 


Italy. 


•— 

2.6 

- 0.8 ! 

- 10.3 

- 9.0 

New Zealand .... 



6.7 

— 1 

- 4.3 

_ 

Netherlands .... 



00 

— 1.4 1 

— II.1 

- 10,7 

Poland. 


4 

2.9 

1 0.4 1 

- 11.0 

- 11.7 

Yugoslavia . . . . 


1 C) + 

\ <*)- 

62 j 
0.2 

1 j. 4 , ini- 5.2 

1 + 4 - } !;M)- 5.5 

J + 0.9 


a) Bureau of Agricultural Economic* — b ) Buicau of Labor. — c ) Vegetable products — d) Animal products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

Jan. 

Dec 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Year 

and 

Classifica rioNS 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1 ) 

1931 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 
ion — 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin. 

95.7 

96.6 

99.1 

100.3 

104,2 

108.6 

115.3 

111.6 

112.0 

119.3 

Livestock. 

57.9 

60.6 

63.5 

66.2 

67.5 

71.5 

65.7 

97.5 

65.5 

83.0 

Livestock products. 

87.5 

%.9 

103.4 

98.7 

94.8 

90 3 

92.1 

119.4 

93.9 

108.4 

Feeding stuffs. 

81.9 

83 2 

84.4 

85.2 

87 1 

90.5 

92.0 

90 9 

91.6 

101.9 

Total agricultural products . 

80.9 

84.4 

87.8 

88 0 

89.0 

91.0 

92.1 

106.7 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilizers 2 ). 

70 8 

70.2 

69.8 

69.4 

69.2 

68.5 

71.3 

82.3 


76.5 

Agricultural dead stock. 

112.5 

113.1 

113.6 

113.9 

114.2 

115.1 

122.6 

134.9 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished manufactures (« Gebrauchs* 











giiter»). 

111.4 

112.0 

112.5 

113.0 

113.8 

114 3 

126.9 

147.1 

117.5 

140.1 

Wholesale products in gtncial .... 

91 0 

92 4 

93.9 

94.3 

95 I 

95.4 

100.0 

1)5.2 

96.5 

110.9 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Aver.ige of corresponding months 
1911-13 - 100 . 







! 




Agricultural products . 

107 

103 

101 

100 

104 

105 

122 

130 

109 

120 

Feeding stuffs. 

92 

90 

90 

89 

92 

97 

i 95 

78 

95 

83 

Fertilizers. 

98 

89 

88 

87 

87 

89 

91 

102 

90 

96 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . , . 

91 5 

91 4 

91.6 

91 5 

94 6 

94.9 

99 6 

100.8 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 — 100 . 







! 

( 




Cereals and linseed. 

53 8 

52 2 

55.5 

60 0 

64.1 

62 9 

i 55 8 

53.6 

59.5 

55.8 

Meat . . 

5‘>.2 

56 8 

bG 9 

65.3 

68 3 

70 1 

; 75.8 

94.9 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and skins. 

54.5 

51 4 

54.7 

54 6 

61.7 

52 8 

62 7 

69 | 

53.1 

64.5 

Wool. . 

42 1 

36 8 

40.7 

45 2 

48.0 

43.1 

49 1 

50.6 

44.2 

61.2 

Dairy products . . 

53.9 

53 3 

53 7 

53 7 

56 2 

57.3 

58 8 

68.7 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products . . 

70.9 

68.5 

64.9 

65.2 

62 5 

61.6 

79.3 

108.7 

68.4 

99.3 

Total agricultural products . 

53.5 

51.9 

55.1 

59 0 

62.7 

61.1 

58.7 

63 3 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau ot Statistics) 
1926 — 100 . 





1 






Field products (gram, etc.) . 

35.1 

33 6 

36.6 

36 8 

38 9 

41.7 

42.0 

42.2 

40.7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products. 

57 9 

57 8 

56.9 

58.4 

60.2 | 

59.3 

68.8 

92.1 

60.9 

77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

43.6 

42.7 

44.2 

44.9 

46.9 

48.3 

52.0 

60,9 

48.3 

56.3 

Fertilizers. 

72.3 

72 3 

72.3 

72.3 

72.0 

72,4 

71.0 

89.3 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumer's goods (other than toodstufts, 











etc) . 

76.7 

78.2 

78.3 

78.6 

78.9 

78.6 

79 8 ! 

82.8 

78.8 

80.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

63.9 

64.0 

64.8 

65.0 

66.9 

66.8 

69.4 

75.9 

67.0 

72.1 

Estonia 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 - 100 . 











Commodities imported 4 ). 


111 

112 

112 

112 

113 

117 

128 

113 

129 

Commodities exported. 

58 

59 

63 

57 

54 

51 

60 

80 

58 

76 

Agricultural products imported and export - 










4). 


74 

77 

72 

70 

67 

76 

93 

74 

9! 


*) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's publication “ Index- 
numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer " (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
"Crop Report ” cf January 1932 and to page 517 of the “Crop Report” of July 1932. 

1 ) Most data frf 19V are provisional. — 2 ) From July 1932 new series — 3 ) Calculated by the “Statist", reduced to base-year 
1913 ** 100. — 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
























Countries 

and 

Classifications 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

August 

Jan. 

Jau. 

Year 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931 

1932 

1 ) 

1931 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 » 100 . 











Cereals. 

34 

33 

34 

36 

41 

43 

52 

77 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

59 

59 

57 

59 

68 

79 

70 

108 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

51 

52 

57 

60 

67 

69 

68 

112 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 

68 

69 

68 

68 

67 

65 

85 

107 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

96 

121 

115 

102 

84 

75 

87 

110 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

45 

43 

47 

51 

57 

51 

45 

72 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

51 

52 

54 

56 

59 

59 

63 

94 

57 

80 

Commodities purchased by farmers 2 ) . 

105 

106 

106 

107 

106 

108 

118 

138 

111 

129 

Agricultural wages 2 ). 

- 

- 

- 

84 

- 

- 

98 

129 


116 

United States 
(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 -• IOO. 











Grains. 

32 9 

31.7 

33.2 

34.4 

37.4 

38.2 

46.7 

62.4 

39.4 

53.0 

Livestock and poultry. 

37 8 

38.7 

41.9 

45.0 

51.2 

52.8 

53.4 

75 2 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 

48.7 

51.3 

53.9 

52.1 

52.1 

508 

54.8 

76 0 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products ..... 

42.6 

44.1 

46.7 

46.9 

49.1 

49.1 

52 8 

73.5 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

845 

84.5 

84.6 

84.7 

849 

84.9 

85.5 

94 7 

84.9 

94.0 

fertilizer materials . 

62.3 

63.1 

63.5 

63.4 

63 6 

66.4 

69.9 

81.4 

669 

76.8 

Mixed iertilizers. 

62 7 

65.6 

65.6 

66.5 

66.9 

683 

75.5 

90.4 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 

38.2 

37.1 

40 8 

42.7 

45.9 

47.4 

53.0 

75 0 

45.9 

62.7 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

64 9 

66.5 

67.5 

68.1 

68.7 

68.5 

70.3 

78 2 

68.4 

73.0 

11 Imh sale t'loJint in ginrral .... 

61.0 

62.6 

63.9 

64.4 

65.3 

65 2 

67.3 

77.0 

64.9 

71.1 

Finland 

(Central llumiu of Statistics) 











1020 = IOO. 

CueuN . 


! 89 

90 

89 

i 87 

86 

96 

75 

90 

77 

Potatoes . . .. 


71 

69 

68 

68 

71 

68 

68 

71 

68 

i 'odder . . 


66 

67 

67 

65 

66 

73 

59 

69 

63 

Meat. . 


57 

54 

56 

61 

64 

57 

74 

61 

64 

Dairv products. 


77 

80 

76 

74 

71 

90 

73 

7t> 

76 

Total agricultural products ... 


72 

74 

72 

72 

72 

78 

74 

74 

72 

II hoh'salc pivJuits m general . 


90 

91 

90 

90 

89 

94 

86 

90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 *- 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

71 

68 

69 

75 

80 

80 

89 

79 

— 

— 

11 ijo/cid/c prod mi <. t n genetal . 

82 

81 

82 

80 

90 

89 

98 

91 

- 

— 

Italy 

iCousiglio Provinciale deirEconomia 
Corporatlva di Milano) 

1913 = IOO. 











National agricultural products .... 

314.67 

322.97 

327,61 

326.81 

328.66 

322.08 

1 350.71 

347.90 

339.63 

343.11 

11 hotesuie Piuducts in genera ! .... 

296.49 

298.95 

301.89 

304.33 

306.70 

300.06 

325 92 

361.86 

309.91 

341.57 

New Zealand 
(Census ami Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 *» 100 . 









93.8 


Dairy produce. 

82 7 

83.9 

94.5 

102.4 

96 6 

95.5 

90.4 

98.6 

98.9 

Meat ... . 

123.0 

108.7 

100.3 

95.5 

100.0 

109.0 

117.5 

150.1 

109.1 

130.1 

Wool . 

61.1 

52.7 

60.0 

66.8 

66.4 

57.8 

66 2 

64.0 

61.3 

67.9 

Dther pastoral produce. 

59.8 

61.7 

62.0 

63.1 

53.4 

57.9 

70.9 

87.0 

62.2 

76.7 

All pastoral and dairy produce . . . 

85 0 

79.9 

84.2 

88.1 

86.0 

85.8 

89.0 

101.1 

86.4 

96.5 

Field products . 

116.4 

96.8 

95.6 

95.4 

95.7 

83.1 

113.0 

119.2 

101.7 

115.5 

total agricultural products ...... 

85.8 

80.4 

84.5 

88.3 

86.2 

85.7 

89.7 

101.6 

86.8 

97.0 


0 Most data (or 1932 are provisional. — 2 ) 1910-14 — 100. 





























Countries 

and 

Classifications 

Jan. 

*933 

Dec. 

1932 

Nov. 

1932 

Oct. 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

August 

1933 

Jan. 

1932 

Jan. 

*93* 

Year 

1932 

X93X 

Norway i) 



• 








(Kgl. Selbkap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 = 100 . 











Cereals. 

119 

116 

116 

116 

118 

118 

123 

102 

125 

112 

Potatoes. 

79 

75 

72 

75 

73 

86 

137 

180 

130 

150 

Pork... 

99 

98 

95 

100 

94 

87 

95 

89 

% 

*86 

Other meat. 

106 

106 

101 

105 

109 

115 

113 

184 

218 

138 

Eggs. 

93 

111 

142 

120 

109 

85 

90 

107 

108 

96, 

Dairy products. 

118 

128 

13! 

131 

132 

125 

129 

139 

156 

129 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

103 

103 

104 

104 

106 

107 

109 

107 

121 

103 

Maize. 

89 

87 

91 

92 

95 

94 

86 

89 

108 

87 

Fertilizers. 

91 

89 

87 

81 

89 

89 

91 

96 

105 

90 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924-25 to 1928-29 = 100 . 











Vegetable products . 

40 

4) 

43 

44 

46 

49 

58 

62 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products. 

50 

50 

55 

55 

51 

49 

53 

74 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 77 

Total agricultural products . 

48 

48 

51 

52 

50 

49 

54 

71 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages . 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

100 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 99 

Wholesale products tn general 3 ) . . . 

50.7 

51.4 

52.1 

52.1 

51.4 

50.7 

56.8 

71.0 | 

77.8 

65.7 

Poland 4 ) 








| 

j 


(Central Bureau of Statistics) 








: 

j 

1 

• 1917 — IOO. 





1 



1 

1 


Vegetable products. 

42.2 

38.8 

40.8 

41.8 

42.7 j 

43.7 

52.7 

44.3 1 

49.8 ; 

53.9 

Worked-up plant products ... 

54.1 j 

51.1 

52.7 

53.8 

55 2 j 

59 1 

62.6 

59.3 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin . . 

48.0 

44.8 

46.7 

47.8 

48 9 | 

51.2 

57.8 

515 1 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals. 

373 ' 

37.6 

39.2 

41.4 

43.7 1 

45.6 

37.5 

54.9 1 

43.1 j 

55.8 

Dairy products. 

52.8 

55.4 

67.1 

53.5 

55 8 | 

47.7 

56.9 

83.1 1 

55.4 1 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

43.8 

44.9 

50.1 

46.7 1 

49.0 ; 

46 8 

45.4 

66.2 

48.2 I 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . ... 

46.1 

44.8 

48.1 

47.3 

48.9 

48.9 

51.8 

56.9 

52.0 j 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

1108 

107.6 

107.6 

i 12.9 

112.9 

112.9 

108.4 

124.7 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products . 

64.8 

65.8 

67.1 

68.5 

69.7 1 

1 

69.7 

74.4 | 

84.1 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale products tn general .... 

56.4 

562 

58.5 

58.8 

60.2 

60.2 

63.9 

71.6 

61.6 

70.5 

■ 

Yugoslavia 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 = IOO. 











Vegetable products . 

65 4 

61.6 

59.7 

58.1 

57.7 

64.0 

69.0 

71.7 

67.5 

96.7 

Animal products. 

| 57.2 

573 

60.2 

58.5 

56 8 

53.6 

60.5 

82.0 

56.6 

97.7 

Industrial products . 

73.0 

68.1 

67.6 

67.5 

64.0 

63.4 

69.2 

72.8 

66.2 

80.2 

Wholesale products tn general .... 

67.6 

64.8 

64.7 

63.9 

61.8 

I 

62.6 

67.0 

75.7 

65.2 

88.8 


x) The agricultural years refer to the period April I-March 31. — 2 ) Agricultural year July 1-June 30. — 3 ) Calculated by the CeAtral 
Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 =» 100. — 4 ) Average data for the year 1932 are provisional. 



























RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 


VOYAGES 

17 

I eb 

1933 

xo 

I eb 

1933 

3 

I eb 

1933 

37 

Jan 

1933 

Jan 

1933 

t 

11 b 

1932 

Average 

Ttb 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 










1931 32 

1930 31 

Shipments op Wheat and 

Maizf 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg 

1 (shill per 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n 14/7 

n 14/1 Vs 

14/6 ! 

13/11 

Black Set to Antwerp Hamburg 

long ton) 

10/4 1 

10/6 

10 9 

11/ 

11/- 

H/- 

11 /- 

I 10/10 

10/10 

St John to Liverpool 1 ) 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1 6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to T mted Kingdom 

1 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

— 

— 


— 

Montreal to United Kingdom 

* (shill fit r 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

J ) 0 08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom 

( 480 lbs ) 

>) 2 3 

’) 2/3 

*) 2 3 

‘) 21 - 

’) 2 h 

*)*) 0 12 

1 ) 21 3 

26 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) 

) 

1 6 

1/6 

1 6 

1 6 

1/6 

1 10 

1/6 

1 8 

06 

Northern Range to t K /Continent 


n q 

n q 

n q 

6 ) 0 06 

') 0 06 

5 ) n 0 13 

n 1/77. 

') 0 09 

19 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh per long 










ton) 


21 

23/6 

T* 6 

n 23 - 

•) 23 K 

; 73/1 

» 22/6 

n 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gild g p<r ah ton 

2 05 

2 0 > 

2 05 

2 25 

2 2 b 

2 i 6 i 

: 2 45 

2 30 

272 

La Plata Down River 2 ) to U K 

1 










Continent 

i 

14 

b - 

156 

lf /1 

16 1 

17/7 

17 1 

16/- 

16/4 

La PDt 1 Up River 3 ) t > T K Con 











tinent 


16 3 

16 6 

17 

176 

17 6 

13 11 

| 19 7 

| 176 

18/- 

Karachi te U K /Continent 4 ) 


n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

n q 

1 19/3 

Wcattm Australia to U K/Cci 

\ 










tinent 

1 

26 

26 3 

26 3 

26 6 

27 4 1 

27 7 

30- 

| 26- 

1 29/8 
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1 *33 

I 193* 

SmrMrNis of Kici 




1 




1 

1 

1 

saigoi to I ur (c 

1 (shill pet 

76 3 

26 3 

! 27 6 

27/6 

> 27 3 

*) 21 6 

l ) -5 

23 3 

| 24 3 

Burma to 1 K /Continent 

long t< n) 

23 9 

23 9 

25 b 

n 25 6 

n ^5 6 

24 3 

j n 23 4 

n 7 3 

23 9 


n q ut qu ti * n n n n 1 b Rate* lor parrel* ly liners — 2 ) Down River include* the ports of Bueno* Aires and La 
lata — 3 ) Up Ri\er includes the port* on the Param River as far as San Lorenzo Cargoes from ports beyond San I oren o /Colaslme 

Santa Fe and Parftn ) are su! ject to an extra rate of freight — 4 ) Hi* original data \ eing quoted in scale term* 10 4 is ailed to arrive 

at r tes p< r long ton — 5 ) f reight in gold $ per 100 Ihs (>n the case a Iom oi 30 0 in the value o ( the shilling 10 s t per 100 11 s are equal 

to 2 10 per quarter) — O Vancouvci Shangl hi (g>H s p suoit ton) Jon 2 40 lei 2 30 — *') 20 Jan (rectihi 1) -7 6 


EXCH\NGE RVTES 


OP DIFF1 RI \T CURKINCITs IN RI si I CT OF 1HIIR I ARIT\ VM11I 7Iir DOLLAR 


COUNiR\ 

L xch nge 

1 

1 1 

I >3 3 

Germany <) 

Berlin 

| 4213 

Argentina l) 

New ’Voik 

i 25 570 

Belgium a) 

Bru^t Is 

1 3a 570 

Canada b) 

New "Sork 

8* 562 

Denmark a) 

Copenh igcn 

| 6 5a2 

Fgyp t 

Great Biitaln b) j 

| London 2 ) 

» 17 203 

France 0 ) I 

Indo China j 

| Paris 3 ) 

25 345 

Hungary a) 

Budipest 

57b 

India b) 4 ) 

I on Ion 

25 984 

Italy a) 

Milan 

19 53 ■» 

Japan b) 

New York 

20 810 

Netherlands a) 

Amsterdam 

2 479 

Poland a) 

\\ irsnw 

8 910 

Rumania 6) 

New York 

0 600 

Sweden n) 

Stoekholm 

5 500 

Czechoslovakia a) 

Pr igne 

33 700 


I \eh mg rut s 


Percentigi 1 u 

ia 

\ 

0- 

17 

1 10 

1 it 

1 I it 

Jm 

let) 

1 1 1 

*93 1 

*933 

*933 

*933 

j * >33 

4213 

1 4213 : 

4213 

- 0 4 

34 

25 750 

25 750 

25 750 

- 39 3 

- 39 3 

35 916 

1 35 927 

3a 962 

+ 1 1 

) 1 

83 312 

84 062 

85 812 

- 164 

- b 7 

6 570 

66b 

5 900 

- 43 1 

- 43 

17 147 

16 984 

16 934 

| - 29 3 

| - »> 1 

25 597 

25 617 

25 612 j 
5 720 

0 7 

- 03 

5 715 

5 720 

01 , 

0 1 

25 899 

25654 

25 578 

- 28 8 1 

- 29 1 

19 540 

19 540 

19 540 

“ 27 1 

- 28 | 

21250 

21 120 

21 060 

— 58 3 

“ 574 j 

2 491 

2488 

2 489 

03 ' 

- 01 

8 9?6 

8 923 

8 928 

00 

- 01 1 

0 600 

0 605 

0 605 

03 

! 1 - 03 

5 455 

5 440 

5 445 | 

- 322 

- 316 

33 780 

33 800 

33 810 

a 02 

- 01 


1 1 

) (1) 

a 

1 j 

b 1 

* >33 

IQ 3 

— 0 4 

- 04 

- 39) 

- 39 3 

0 1 

00 

— b 9 

- 14 2 

— 43 6 

- 368 

— 3( 2 

- 304 

- 04 

- 03 

00 

00 

- 29 7 

- 30 4 

- 28 

- 2.8 

-57 6 

- 578 

00 

- oi 

01 

1 - 02 

U 

12 

- 314 

- 315 

- 0 1 

i 02 


a) Value of the United States dollar expressed in national currency — I) Value of the national currency expressed m United States cents 
— 1 ) The percentage repreaenta the premium or the loss a* far as possible on the national exchange — 2 ) As the relation between the Egy¬ 
ptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged the exchange rate of the latter only is given — 3) As the relation between the 
Indo-Chinese piastre and the French franc changed only slightly the exchange rate of the latter only m given — 4 ) These rates have been 
obtained by converting the original quotation* in pence per rupee into cent* per rupee 




RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES IN 
THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop corditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables, — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary , Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: x excellent, 2 — good, 3 — average, 4 — bad, 5 --- vei v bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
f»o -- fairly good, 50 ---• average, 30 s~ bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 = excellent, 
4 ** good, 3 — average, 2 — bad, 1 ^ very bad; Netherlands: go — excellent, 70 - = good, 60 — fairly good, 
50 -- below average; U. S, S. JR.: 5 = good, 4 above the average, 3 - average, 2 ~ below average, 
1 =-- bad; Canada: 100 -=» crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
senes of years; United States: 100 -= crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 ~ crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


WORLD WHEAT SUPPLIES AND REQUIREMENTS 

Last October we estimated on the basis of the information and provisional 
figures then available that the 1932 wheat crop was very considerably greater 
than requirements for consumption and therefore forecast that there would in 
the current season be an increase on the exportable stocks of wheat existing 
on 1 August 1932 , an increase calculated in October at 100 million bushels and 
in November at 60 million bushels ; the latter figure has not been modified. 
The estimates of the 1932 crop being now complete and for the majority of 
countries even revised and the official data for trade in the first six months 
of the season being now known, a fresh examination of the supply and demand 
situation seems useful in order to find whether the forecasts made in October, 
slightly modified in November following on the reduction of the Canadian crop 
and subsequently left unchanged, should be changed and if so, to what extent. 


World wheat production. 

The provisional data made it appear last October that there had been an 
increase of about 40 million bushels in world production of wheat without taking 
into account the U. S. S. R., for which the last figures of production are those 
of 1930 , In November, Canada having reduced its estimate by 36 million 
bushels, total world production was calculated to be practically equal to that 
of the preceding year. The modifications since made have been numerous and 
in several cases rather important but nevertheless they confirm on the whole 
the opinion expressed in October that the margin between the provisional figure 
and the final estimate would this year be narrower than in preceding years. 

In fact, if the estimates of October-November last are compared with those 
uow available, it is seen that though the changes one way or the other have 
been very many and important they almost exactly balance. As it would occupy 
too much space to give the detailed figures for the separate countries they have 
been grouped in the following table according to continents. 
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World wheat production ( 1 ) 


(million bushels) 1932 

Oct /Nov. March 



1926 

1927 

X9’8 

1929 

1930 

1931 

estimates 

estimates 

Europe . . 

. 1,216 

E275 

MU 

M51 

1,361 

1,433 

i,5M 

1,488 

North America 

1,249 


1,492 

1,128 

1,290 

1.215 

r,i5o 

1,165 

South America . 

272 

338 

400 

220 

272 

268 

27O 

281 

Asia (1) . 

382 

393 

14 2 

382 

IS# 

408 

397 

391 

Afrit a 

no 

ti8 

118 

135 

Il8 

I 12 

132 

132 

Ot c.uiia . . 

1 <>9 

128 

169 


220 

195 

206 

209 

lOTAtS 

3,}9 S 

3.621 

1,932 

3,434 

3,721 

3,671 

3,675 

3,670 

TT V S S R . 

915 

797 

bo 8 

698 

988 





(i) Excluding the U. S S. R., Chin 1, Pei^ia, Turkey and Iraq. 

Ill Europe the decrease of 2(1 million bushels is due to the reductions in the 
estimates for Rumania, Yugoslavia, Poland and Germany, which have only in 
part been balanced by the increases recorded in Spain, Great Britain, Belgium 
and Estonia For North America production was calculated in October at 1,187 
million bushels, an estimate that tell to 1,150 million in November after the 
revision for Canada and increased again to 1,165 million on the publication of 
the final estimates for the United vStates and Canada For South America and 
Oceania, which show an increase, though a small one, the difference is due to 
Argentina and New 7ealand as well as to better information on the crops foi some 
other countries. It should be noted that for the countries of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, where the harvest has just been carried out, only provisional estimates are 
yet available while for many South American countries of secondary importance 
production has been very approximately though cautiously calculated, so that 
it is not impossible that the final figures will bring further appreciable modi¬ 
fications For Asia the total figures have been reduced consequent on the de 
creases in Japan and Syria. As regards the world total the balance is almost 
perfect, the difference between the two estimates being only 5 million bushels, 
compared with that of no millions reported by us the same time last year 

The world wheat crop of 1932 , as now estimated, the U. S. S. R being, 
through lack of data, excluded, is almost the same as that of 1931 and may be 
said to be a good average, exceeding by about 44 million bushels the average of 
the five years 1926 - 1930 . Production has been exceptionally high in I?urope 
as a whole and in the European importing countries particularly, the Danubian 
exporting countries having on the other hand had an exceptionally small crop, 
the smallest since the war. The North American crop is small due to the poor 
result of the winter crop in the United States. The Asiatic countries for which 
complete data are available have had on the whole an average production. 
The remaining Asiatic countries, which do not appear in the table, have had a 
somewhat deficitary crop, especially in the case of China. Turkey, which has 
just recently communicated an estimate, is not included in the total for Asia as 
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data do not exist for all the years considered and in introducing it into the 
table comparison with the estimate of last October would not have been possible. 
It should moreover be noted that in this country wheat production varies very 
greatly from one year to another without these variations having any correspond¬ 
ing repercussion on foreign trade so that in years of abundance there is only a 
small movement of exports and the poor crop years do not bring about the move¬ 
ment of imports that might be expected. The Turkish crop is estimated this 
year at 70 million bushels whereas in the preceding three years it varied from 
96 to 104 million bushels and amounted to 60 million bushels in 1928. vSuch 
a poor crop would seem to permit the forecast of an import to cover the prob¬ 
able home deficit ; in the first six months of the season Turkey, on the 
contrary, continued to export some thousand bushels of wheat each month 
and it may therefore be supposed that its supplies are assured from home stocks 
retained from the preceding good crops. In any case, if one considers the poor 
crops of Turkey and China, the production of Asia, instead of being about 
average as indicated by the figures in the table, should be greatly below the 
average. 

Lastly, for the countries of the southern hemisphere production has been 
abundant, decidedly exceeding that of last year, which was on the whole a good 
average. 

For the IJ. S. S. R., exact estimates are still lacking but it has quite recently 
been officially recognized that the crop was not abundant and there is reason to 
believe, in fact, on the basis also of the reduced volume of exports, that the 1932 
crop was smaller than that of 1931 and much smaller than the exceptionally 
abundant one of 1930. 

Summarizing, it may be said that if the total production of the countries 
for which regular statistics are available is approximately the same as in 1931, 
total world production, including that of the U. S. S. R., China and Turkey, is 
rather smaller than last year. 

Wheat exportable supplies. 

In North America, due to the increase in the crop of the United States and 
the decrease in that of Canada, the exportable surplus for the season 1932-33, 
calculated last October at 480 millions bushels of Canadian wheat and 370 million 
of wheat from the United States, is reduced to 440 million for Canada and increased 
to 380 for the United States. There is therefore for the whole of North America 
a total exportable surplus of 820 million bushels, representing a decrease of 30 
million compared with the preliminary October figure. 

For Argentina, it was calculated, on the basis of a probable crop of ^30 mil¬ 
lion bushels and stocks of 39 million on 1 August 1932, that there would be an ex¬ 
portable quantity of 190 millions bushels. Our estimate of the probable production 
tof Argentina made in October coincided perfectly with the first official forecast 
published in December; quite recently the Argentine Government has revised 
its estimate, raising it to 235 millions bushels, an increase of 4 million on the 
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preceding figure. It is considered, however, that this should not modify the 
estimate of the quantity exportable from this country, as the data of exports 
from August to December 1932 seem to indicate that the stocks in existence on 
1 August were slightly overestimated in the official estimate given above. 

For Australia, the government has several times confirmed its first estimate 
communicated on 17 October last; it seems, however, very probable that the 
final estimate will indicate a rather larger crop due chiefly to the good quality 
and heaviness of the grain; the increase should not, in any case, be of the same 
magnitude as last year (10 %). The exportable stocks in existence in this country 
on 1 August last seem to have been slightly under-estimated. In order to take 
into account these various factors it seems opportune to modify somewhat the 
quantities available for export in Australia, increasing them from 180 to 195 
million bushels. 

India has figured on the world market, as was anticipated last October, with 
only insignificant quantities. The new r crop, which will be harvested next month 
from an area about 1,400,000 acres less than in 1932, promises to be not very 
abundant due to the drought which persisted during the first few months of 
the year and which lasted too long into the season; the possibility is therefore 
excluded that India may again in the coming months play an important part in 
the wheat export trade and it appears, on the contrary, to be 1 probable that the 
country may be an importer in the coming season. 

For the U. S. S. R., in the absence of any crop estimate, we expressed the 
opinion last October that exports from this source should this season be much 
smaller than in the preceding two seasons and on this basis a conjectural figure of 
30 million bushels was calculated. The actual exports in the first six months of the 
present season amounted to 14 million bushels and it seems difficult, judging from 
the statements made by the official authorities themselves regarding the smallness 
of the 1932 crop, for the quantity forecast to be attained. The quantity exportable 
this year from the U. S. S. R. is consequently reduced to i<S million bushels. 

The Danubian countries, which, according to the preliminary estimates 
available in October, announced an extremely low production, one third below' 
that of 1931, have again reduced their estimate, which is now 220 million 
bushels, the lowest level reached in the post-war period. It w r as indicated in 
the Crop Report of last October that* even with such a very poor crop, these 
countries would be in a 4>osition to export some quantities of wheat, thanks 
to the possibility of substituting maize for wheat inhome consumption, the fornici 
having fortunately yielded an abundant crop; these exportable quantities w r ere 
calculated at 10 million bushels; this amount has already been almost reached 
during the first half year of the season and as there are still some supplies in 
Hungary it is estimated that the figure of the surplus in these countries should 
be changed to 14 million. 

For North Africa, the figure of the quantity exportable, calculated at 10 mil¬ 
lion bushels last October, has already been exceeded by the export of the first 
half of the season. As there is reason to consider the probability of important 
shipments in June-July out of the surplus of the new crop, the figure for this 
source should be increased and the exportable quantity calculated at 15 million. 
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Exportable quantities of Wheat. 



1926/27 

1927/28 

1928/28 

Canada . 

338 

404 

5 M 

U.S. A. 

272 

272 

340 

Argentina. 

195 

250 

323 

Australia. 

129 

96 

136 

U. S. vS. R. 

40 

0 

0 

India. 

11 

8 

0 

Danubian Countries 

44 


35 

North Africa . . 

0 

10 

14 

Afloat. 

30 

46 

15 

Totals . . . 

1,068 

x 11 7 

1,416 


(Million bushels) 1933/33 


October March 


1929/30 

1930/31 

1931/32 

forecast 

estimate 

310 

400 

3*4 

480 

440 

382 

37 i 

456 

370 

380 

187 

184 

176 

190 

190 

100 

202 

188 

180 

195 

10 

114 

68 

30 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

53 

44 

81 

10 

14 

15 

15 

22 

10 

15 

37 

39 

38 

30 

30 

1,094 

1,369 

1.363 

1,300 

1,282 


Summarizing, the exportable surpluses in existence in the various surplus 
producing countries and the quantities afloat show in total, as may be seen 
from the following table, a small decrease of about 20 million bushels compared 
with the forecast of last October. The total of the quantities exportable during 
the present season shows a considerable decrease compared with both the past 
season and 19 50-31. Among the various exporting countries only Canada shows 
a really considerable increase in its exportable surplus, whereas the other countries 
have quantities nearly equal to those of last season, as in the two countries of the 
southern hemisphere, or much smaller quantities, as in the United States, the 
U. S S. R. and the Danuhian and North African countries. 

As regards the trade of the current season the official figures of net exports 
of the various countries during the first six months of the season (1 August 
1932-31 January 1933) are now known, permitting an estimate of the exportable 
remainder as on 1 February 1933 and a comparison of the situation in the pre¬ 
sent season, as resulting from the data at present available, with that of last 
season. 


Exportable surpluses of wheat at the beginning and at the middle . 

of the season. 


(million bushels) 



Total 

Season 1932-33 

ICxporl from 

Exportable 

Total 

Season 1931-32 

Exportable Exportable 


exportable 

1 August 1932 

remainder 

exportable 

remainder 

remainder 


surplus 

to 31 Jan 1933 on 1 Feb. 1933 

surplus 

on 1 Feb. 1932 

on 1 Aug. 193 

Canada . 

44 ° 

156 

284 

334 

230 

125 

United States . . 

380 

35 

345 

456 

396 

334 

Argentina. 

. 190 

38 

152 

176 

125 

40 

Australia. 

195 

60 

135 

188 

125 

37 

II S. vS. R. 

18 

14 

4 

68 

2 

0 

India. 

, O 

0 

0 

0 

O 

0 

Danubian countries 

14 

8 

6 

81 

15 

0 

North Africa . . . 

15 

11 

4 

22 

15 

0 

Afloat., 

30 

— 

50 

38 

51 

29 

Total . . . 

1,282 

(1) 302 

980 

U 363 

959 

565 


(r) The total export of the first half-year of the season is in fact 322 million bushels but it 
Ins b^eti re 1 need to 103 million, becutse a quantity of 20 million has gone to increase the quan¬ 
tities afloat. 
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An important change in the export surplus situation occurred during the 
first half of the season: total exports of all exporting countries in the six months 
from 1 August 1932 to 31 January 1933 were only 302 million bushels so that 
on 1 February 1933 there was an export surplus greater than that existing at 
the same date last year though the total surplus is less than that of the previous 
season, a situation that confirms our forecast in Octol>er of a probable increase 
of stocks during the present season. 


Requirements of Importing Countries. 

According to the calculation of their wheat requirements made last October 
the European importing countries should take 440 million bushels. This very 
low forecast of European needs, which are perhaps the lowest on record for 
Europe, excepting the war veats, was established by taking into account not 
only the good wheat crop in these countries and the abundant production of rye 
maize and potatoes but above all the general economic situation and the unpre¬ 
cedented hindrances to international trade. 

vSince October none of these factors lias undergone any significant modifica¬ 
tion. The total wheat crop of the importing countries has remained after revision 
of the estimates almost equal or even slightly suj>erior to that calculated in 
October. The volume of other crops has also been maintained, that of potatoes 
being even appreciably increased. The difficulties of international exchange 
have in no way been attenuated; on the contrary", regulations have been 
made stricter and more rigid. The milling quotas for home-grown wheat 
established in an increasing number of countries hinder the foimation of 
stocks of foreign wheat, the absorption of which should be difficult and very 
slow. 

In any case imports into Europe in the first six months of the season already 
show that absorption has been very small and in accordance with our estimate. 

Net Imports of Wheat into Europe. 

(million bushels) 



1927-2K 

1928-29 

1929-30 

1930 31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

First six months. 

• • 324 


2 75 


291 

210 

East six months. 

. . 12 (> 

U 4 

2 \9 


320 


Entire season . 

. . O50 

650 

5*4 

t>i 5 

Oil 

(1) 


(1) Forecast. 

The following table gives for the various European countries the apparent 
consumption in 1931-32, the domestic production in 1932, the probable import 
requirements for 1932-33, the actual imports during the first six months of the 
season and the balance to be imported to meet their requirements from 1 February 
to t August 1933. 
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European Wheat Import Requirements. 


Country 

Apparent 

consumption 

Production 

Forecast 
of total 
imports 

Net import Balance to 
from August be imported 
1932 to from February 

in 19*1-32 

1932 

in 1932-33 

January 1933 to July 1933 

Germany . 

179 

184 

— 

(0 3 

—. 

Austria . 

2 <y 

H 

11 

6 

5 

Belgium and Luxemburg 

bo 

lb 

4 ° 

20 

20 

Denmark. 

2 7 

11 

15 

7 

8 

Spain and Portugal .... 

I b2 

202 

— 


— 

Baltic States. 

. 21 

18 

— 

• — 

— 

France . 

m 

m 

18 

21 

— 

Fnited Kingdom. 

2<)S 

H 

242 

no 

132 

Greece. 


17 

18 

10 

8 

Italy . 

278 

27b 

18 

4 

H 

Netherlands. 

V> 

U 

2b . 

H 

12 

Poland . 

So 

40 

_ 


— 

Sweden and Norway . . 

U 

2 7 

11 

b 

5 

Switzerland. 

^5 

1 

22 

1C) 

12 

Czechoslovakia. 

. bb 

51 

15 


12 

Malta, etc. 

5 

0 

4 

2 

2 


>.'- 7-1 

I 2 bo 


210 

2 30 


Since the apparent consumption of 1931-32 is amongst the largest of recent 
years it will be apparent that the forecast of requirements in 1932-33 has been 
calculated by taking into account the fact that the large production of certain 
count lies will leave internal stocks larger than usual to be carried over into 1933-34. 
Such, tor example, is the case in France, which, though it has imported large 
quantities ol foreign wheats, finds itself obliged to finance a considerable cairy- 
over of its own crop 

Tile forecast of 440 million busnels made in October for the probable require¬ 
ments of Europe in the current season appears, therefore, to answer perfectly 
to the present position, we accordingly maintain it as it w r as. 

As regards extra-Kuropean countries a slight decrease in their demand for 
wheat was forecast last October due principally to diminished purchasing-power 
resulting from the crisis and the general financial and commercial difficulties ; 
only China, due to its poor crop, would, according to that forecast, be obliged to 
diaw largely on external markets but the heaviest demand from that country 
would not appear to compensate for the decrease expected for the other principal 
importers. I11 fact, though shipments to China have been large up to now, 
those to the other countries have been much reduced. Total exports from all 
exporting countries arriving at their destinations in the first six months were 302 
million bushels ; imports registered in European countries attained 210 million 
bushels ; about 90 million should therefore have gone to extra-European countries 
as against 120 million in the same period last year. Our October estimate placing 
the requirements of these countries at 190 million bushels seems therefore to 
be confirmed. 


** st. j Inal. 
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As a final Result, the careful examination ot the situation in the various 
consuming countries does not appear to bring any change in the estimate made 
last October, according to which the probable imports of this season should be 
440 million bushels for the European countries and 190 for the extra-European 
countries, giving in all the figure of 630 millions. 

Wheat Supplies and Requirements. 

The statistical position of wheat this season, revised on the basis of all the 
information at present available may be summarized as follows. 

World production in 1932, excluding that of the U. S. S. R., China and Tur¬ 
key is almost the same as that in 1931 and is therefore a good average. Taking 
account, however, of the fact that the wheat crop has been small in the U. S. S. R., 
China and Turkey, world production in 1932 will be below that of 1931 and the 
average. The exporting countries have together had a much smaller crop than 
last year though the two exporting countries of the southern hemisphere have 
each had a large production. The importing countries and especially those of 
Europe have had an exceptionally large crop, the largest so far obtained. 
The diminution of the crop in the exporting countries is due exclusively to unfav¬ 
ourable weather, which reduced unit-yields, and is in no way due to reduction 
in areas harvested, these having on the contrary increased by 4 million acres. 
The growth of production in the importing countries has been due exclusively to 
improvement of unit-yields, areas cultivated having remained almost the same as 
in 1931. 

Despite the large stocks existing at the beginning of the season, the world 
export surplus is 80 million bushels less than last season, due to the small crop 
in surplus-producing countries. According to the revision made on the basis 
of the information now available the surplus is 1,280 million bushels, scarcely 
20 million bushels below the total calculated last October. The revision of 
the calculation of probable needs of importing countries involves no modification 
of the October forecast, according to which Europe would have required to import 
440 million bushels and the extra-European countries iqo million, in all 630 
million bushels. The trade figures of the first six months show in fact that 
total exports of wheat and wheat-flour from all countries were 302 million bushels 
against 400 million in the corresponding period of 1931-32. The severe con¬ 
traction in import needs, confirmed by the movement of international trade in the 
first semester of the current season, is due not only to the large crops of food 
products in these countries but in large part to the general economic situation 
and the obstacles of all sorts to international exchanges. 

Comparison between quantities exportable on the one hand and import needs 
on the other shows that exportable stocks will undergo in the present season a 
further and very appreciable increase. On 1 August 1932 they were 565 million 
bushels and on 1 August 1933 should have risen to 650 million. The burden 
of these stocks maybe readily grasped from the fact that their total appreciably 
exceeds world import requirements for the whole of this season. 
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It can only be hoped that in a short time the general world economic situation 
will improve and international commerce recover its normal course so that the 
very heavy burden of stocks that depresses so severely the world wheat market 
maybe reduced to normal dimensions. 


Prospects for the coming crop. 

As regards prospects for production in the coming season, the information 
at present available may be summarized as follows: 

In Europe, where the area sown to winter wheat is a little larger than that of 
last year, weather conditions during February and the first few days of March 
were, on the whole, favourable. In general, the crops have wintered well; thanks 
to the protection of the snow during the coldest spells, the damage caused by 
frost has been minimum. The appearance of crops toward 10 March was also 
promising. Spring sowings have begun only in a few countries. 

In the U. S. S. R., according to the plan laid down by the Government, the 
increase in the area sown to spring wheat should, in large part, compensate for 
the reduction in sowings of winter wheat, so that the total area sown to wheat 
should this year be smaller by only about 500,000 acres than that of last year. 
During February the winter cereal crops were sufficiently protected by the snow 
and it seems that the damage suffered by the sowings during the winter were 
limited in extent. 

In the United States it is estimated that a relatively large proportion of 
the area sown to wheat last autumn will not be harvested, chiefly due to drought 
damage in the important producing areas (Oklahoma, Western Kansas and 
Nebraska); crop condition in these regions is bad. Although the situation in 
most of the other regions is more favourable, the total winter wheat crop is 
forecast to be considerably smaller than the poor one of last year. As regards 
the spring sowings the farmers, according to an inquiry made by the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, intend to make only small reductions in tne areas to 
be sown. 

In India the second estimate of the area sown to wheat shows a reduction 
in the crop a little larger even that than indicated by the first estimate. Rainfall 
during the latter half of February improved the condition of standing crops, 
which was on the whole considered to be good towards the end of February. 

In North Africa the increase in the area sown to wheat in Morocco does 
not compensate for the reductions that have been made in Algeria, Tunis and 
Egypt so that the total for these four countries is about half a million acres less 
than in 1932. The condition of the crops, which have benefited by the weather 
conditions in February, was generally good at the beginning of March. 


G. Capone. 
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CEREALS 

Austria : In the first decade of February the weather was rather mild and the 
snow melted up to 2000 metres. At the beginning of the second decade, however, 
there was further snowfall here and there and temperatures were appreciably lowered. 
Toward the middle of the month heavier falls of snow and still lower temperatures 
were reported, particularly in the eastern districts. 

In the first half of February in areas without snow-cover winter crops were able 
to sprout thanks to the mild weather. Later with the further considerable fall in 
temperature these crops were covered with snow so that no serious frost damage 
occurred save in the ca.se of wheat in the Burgenland. 

At the beginning of March condition of winter sowings was as follows: winter 
wheat 2.3 (against 2 3 on 1 February 1033 and 2 -9 011 1 March 1932) ; winter rye 
2.1 (2.1, 2.8) and winter barley 2.6 (2 4, 2.7). 

Belgium : After a complete thaw and some rainy days, wintry conditions set in 
again toward the middle of February ; a little snow fell. 

The sowings have not been injured by the cold and their aspect is normal; the 
return of fine weather is awaited for the commencement of the spring sowings. 

The area under winter spelt in 1932-33 is estimated at 34,600 acres against 
33,800 last season and 41,900 on the average of the five seasons ending 19)0-31. 
Percentages 102.3 and 82.5 The area of mixed grain was respectively 7,400 acres, 
8,500 and 11,300 acres Percentages 870 and 65.9 

Bulgaria : In February the snow-cover sufficed to protect winter cereals from frost 
The frequent rains in the latter half of the month ensured plentiful moisture. Toward 
the end of the month sowing of spring cereals had not yet been begun 

Irish Free State . Preparations for spring sowings and first sowings of wheat were 
carried out in February under generally good conditions 

The weather was generally favourable save for a severe blizzard during the last 
few days of the month, which caused, however, no serious damage to crops, though 
roads were in many places rendered impassable by snow-drifts and communications 
were disorganized 

France . The period 10 February to 10 March was marked bv alternately mild 
w'et weather and intense cold with fairly sharp frosts , this alternate freezing and thawing 
and the predominance of mild, wet weather, which again set in during the third week 
of March, was not very favourable to cereals, especially in the West and Southwest 
The wdieat crop, however, still has, on the whole, a satisfactory aspect and no serious 
frost damage is reported ; the condition of the oat crop however, is in some cases not 
altogether satisfactory. 

A reduction in the use of fertilizers is reported in several regions. 

Work for the spring sowings has in general proceeded under good conditions. 

Great Britain and Xor them Ireland : Despite the severe blizzard over the whole 
area toward the end of February, ploughing was at the end of the month well advanced 
thanks to the dry weather earlier in the month. Wheat was generally looking well until 
the blizzard came and it was regarded as unlikely that any lasting damage had been 
caused by the frost and snow ; in Scotland crop condition was 95. Barley and oats 
w T er*' reported in lvngland and Wales as healthy and progressing. 
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Hungary : During the three weeks from 18 February to n March the weather 
was characterized, particularly during the latter half of the period considered, by high 
temperatures and abundant precipitation (snow in February and rain in March). 

The autumn sowings have wintered under good conditions and, at the end of 
the period considered, were growing well. Only isolated cases of damage by frost 
or insects were reported. 

Owing to the changeableness of the weather up to about io March sowings of 
spring cereals were not begun except on some sandy lands. 

Italy : Growth of wheat during the month was good to very good save in some 
restricted areas in the North and South ; cultivation was interrupted by the rains in 
the latter half of the month. 


Area sown to winter cereals. 

(Thousand acres) 


Countries 

Wheat 

RYE 

Barley 

Oats 

1932/33 

<v 

/« 

1932/33 

1932/33 

% 

1932/33 

*932/33 

% 

*932/33 

* 932/33 

0/ 

/© 

* 932/33 

*93 2/ 

1932 

«* 100 

1026 / 
1927 

to 

*930/ 
*93* 
ioo| 

193*/ 

*932 

*100 

1926 / 

1927 

to 

1930/ 

1931 

» TOO 

*93*/ 

1932 

*• 100 

1926 / 

1927 

to 

*93 0 / 
1931 
« 100 

*93*/ 

*932 

«• 100 

1926 / 

1927 

to 

*930/ 
*93* 
— too 

1 

1 

Germany . . . 

4,947 

101.3 

-C* 

rs 

10,991 

101.5 

1 

97.7 

618 

101.7 

1 

129.6 




Belgium . . | 

366 

95.5 

90.0 

551 

98.0 

97.6 

79 

101.2 

109.2 

— 

— 

_ 

Bulgaria . . . ( 

2.911 

95.2 

104.2 

493 

96.4 

96.0 

457! 99.0 

97.6 

— 

— 

_ 

Spain . , j 

11.057 

97.8 

101.6 

— 

— 

— 1 

4.599 

95.1 

101.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Finland. . , . ( 

34 

106.0 127.2 

560 

103.0 

104.1 



- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Fiance .... 

12,864 

99.8 

100 7, 

1.859 

103.8 

93.3 

412 

95.2 

98.5 

2,156 

97.8 

102.4 

Greece . . . . !! 

1,679 

112.2 

125.5 

170 

94.1 

119.5 

1 ) 558 

97.3 

116.0 

1 ) 332 

90.4 

113.2 

Italy . . . . I; 

12,365 

102.4 

103.6 

— 

— 

— 


_ 





Latvia . . . . 1 

182 

105.0 

151.5 

652| 110.0 

— 1 

— 

— 

— i 

— 

.... 

_ 

Lithuania . . . * 

389 ! 92.6! 125 6 

1,182! 99.7 

101.3 

— 

— 


— 

— 

_ 

Romania . . . 

6.084! 103.3 

— ! 

726 

101,3 

- I 

171 

68.9 

— 1 

— 

_ 

_ 

Czechoslovakia. ; 

2.151 

107.7 

115.3 

2 .476 

98.1 

99.9j 

15 

98.5 

99.8 

— | 

- 

- 

U. S. S. R. . . ! 

28,058 

86.8 

l26 - 9 

63.007 

97.8 

98.0 

711 

81.6 

703 

1 

~ | 

— 

Canada . . . . { 

556 

97.9 

1 

62.2 

496 

74.7 

67.7, 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 

United States . j 

39.902 

98.7 

90.2 

1 

4.649 

93.0 

114.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ i 

— 

British India . ! 

32,386 

96.0! 104.8 

_ 


_ 

_ 


_ ! 

_ 


_ 

Svria&Lclwinon j 

1 938] 78.7 

? 9.3 

— 

__ 

— 

664 

83.6 

80.6 

— 

_ 

— 

Algeria ... t 

3.645 

98.41 98.0 

3 

56.6 

78.5 

3.188 

97.2 

92.9 

519 

102.9 

8L7 

Cyrenalca. . . ) 

13 

234.0 

59.7 

— 

— 

— 

71 

146.0 

80.6 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt . . . . 1 

1.467 

83.3 

91.4 

— 

— 

— 

287 

78.4 

80.0 

— 

— 

— 

French Marocco 

2.817 

115.0 

104.5 

— 

— 

— 

3,410* 

| 116.4! 

113.4 

64 

101.2 

77.4 

Tunis . . . . | 

1,606 

76.5 

89.1 

— 


— 

791 

53.3! 

66.0 

1 | 

69 

80.0 

1 66.6 

I _ 


*) Winter and spring crops. 


Latvia : The average temperature of February was slightly below normal; the 
minimum day temperature was —2o°C. Precipitation was also below normal The 
snow-cover was not uniformly distributed, being very thin in vSome areas and about 
}o cm. in others. 

Lithuania : During February the cold was normal for the period of the year. 
Thanks to the protective snow cover, which was maintained during the whole of the 
month, the crops have wintered well. 

Preparatory work for spring sowings has not yet begun. 
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Portugal: In the early part of March growth was checked owing to the intense 
cold frosts of February; the lack of moisture caused some yellowing. The rains in 
the last days of February, however, considerably improved crop condition. 

Rumania : At the beginning of February the snow-cover in general varied in depth 
from 20 to 50 cm. (in the North and in the Carpathian zone it reached, in places, 80- 
100 cm.). 

During the first ten days of February the temperature rose and additional precipi¬ 
tation was recorded which, in the plains, fell as rain, dissolving the snow and giving 
rise to partial floods in the West of the country. The depth of the snow cover in the 
valleys of the Danube, Tisa, Siret and Prut was greatly diminished and, in places* 
the winter cereal sowings were exposed. On 11 and 12 February however, it again 
snowed and at mid-February, the sowings were again covered nearly everywhere. 

During the latter half of February more precipitation was reported. As the tem¬ 
perature was not very low, the snow* continued to melt in the plains. At the end of 
February, however, there was still a sufficiently thick layer of snow to protect the 
autumn sowings except in some districts of the Prut valley and the three western 
departments of the country. 

At the beginning of March, tile situation of winter crops was generally satisfactory* 
The soil had everywhere abundant moisture. The winter wheat crops, which were 
not well developed in autumn, grew well under the snow-cover and now appear strong 
and well tillered. Winter barley has also improved since the beginning of the winter. 
The crop condition of winter rve is satisfactory. 

I11 the first half of March temperatures were appreciably higher and the snow 
melted almost completely throughout the plain. 

Sowings wintered well not having suffered from frost, and toward the middle 
of March the soil was sufficiently saturated. 

Yugoslavia : The first week of February was mild and rains caused partial melting 
of the snow, which still, however, remained as a protective cover for winter cereals 
In the second week weather was warmer and the snow almost disappeared from the 
fields. Thanks, however, to the gradual thaw the soil is well saturated with moisture. 
In the latter half of the month colder weather returned and snow alternated with rain. 
The charge in temperature caused serious anxiety for winter crops now fully exposed, 
their condition at the end of the month was, however, good 

U. S. S. R. : In February temperatures in many sections were below normal but, 
followings on the more or less abundant precipitation during the month, the snow- 
cover adequately protected sowings. 

Preparations for spring sowings were made under favourable conditions. A recent 
Government order has assigned from the (Government reserves, under the form of a 
loan, an advance of seed in the sovkhozi and kolkhozi of Ukraina and Northern 
Caucasus amounting to 7,331,000 centals in the former and 5,525,000 centals in the 
latter, in consequence of the fact that unfavourable weather last summer destroyed 
part of the cereal crop so that the sovkhozi and kolkhozi could not themselves 
provide the necessary seed. 

According to an announcement of the People's Commissariat for Agriculture seed 
for spring cereals in the kolkhozi on x March was available for 87.6 %. 

Sowings of spring wheat and barley were already begun on 10 February in Turk¬ 
menistan and in the first decade of March in other southern areas (Caucasus, Crimea, 
southern Ukraina). 
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Argentina : February weather generally favoured preparation of the soil. Humi¬ 
dity was sufficient save in some northern districts. 

United States : On about 28 February winter cereals in the Southeast and the South 
Atlantic States were looking well and had made a good recovery from the effects of the 
recent freeze In the Northeastern States condition was good with an adequate snow 
cover reported in parts. In the Ohio Valley winter wheat was rather irregular with the 
crop beginning to green locally, while in some other sections it was poor with some 
winter-killing In Missouri and eastern Kansas condition was fair to very good 
but in western Kansas wheat was very poor to only poor. Condition remained largely 
unchanged in Oklahoma and only slow advance was made in Texas. 

In the Pacific Northwest snow disappeared rapidly in the wheat section with some 
growers preparing to reseed a large acreage of winter-killed grain. Wind damage was 
again noted in many parts of the western belt. 

Spring sowing and disking had begun northward to Missouri and Kansas with 
local work reported to the northward Considerable oat seeding had been done in parts 
of Kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma, it was still too dry for ploughing in western Kansas 

In the week ended on 7 March tile weather was mild except in the Eastern Gulf 
States. The aspect of the crop was unfavourable in several important winter wheat States 

According to a telegram of 22 March, the crop condition of winter cereals was 
good in the eastern and southern sections, appearance was unsatisfactory, however, 
in a large part of the great Plains 

The following statement was made by the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture of fanners' intentions to plant as on 1 March 1933 This statement is not a fore¬ 
cast of the acreage that will actually lx* planted , the latter will depend on weather con¬ 
ditions during the months to elapse before harvest, price changes, labour supply, etc 

Intended plantings in 1933 m per cent of the acreage grown for harvest in 19^2 

Spnug wheut 


° 0 of area grown for harvest 111 

Durum 

Other 

Total 

Baric 3’ 

Oats 

i<)V . 

Area harvested in 19^2 (thous¬ 

77 •! 

102 O 

07 5 

98 2 

()7 0 

and acres) . 


1 7.058 

21,521 


•U.^4 


India In the Punjab the weather in the first three weekes of February was mostly 
dry apart from scattered light showers In the week ended on 27 February however, 
rain fell in all districts, the maximum being 80 mm (3 1}) inches at Amhala and the 
minimum 2 mm (001 inches) in the Multan district The condition of standing crops 
was average to good on irrigated areas and under average to average on unirrigated. 
In the first ten days of February no rain fell in the United Provinces but in the 
following two weeks to the 25th rainfall was general Some damage was done by rats, 
hail and frost in a few southern districts Standing crops were improved by the rains 
In the first half of February the weather in the Central Provinces was changeable 
with some showers in one or two districts In the latter half of the month the weather 
was cloudy with more general rainfall and in the week ended on 2 7 February hailstorms 
occurred, damaging crops at Jubbulpore 

According to a report for the whole of India sent by the Department of Commer¬ 
cial Intelligence and Statistics on 23 February climatic conditions of the wheat crop at 
sowing time were not generally favourable but the current condition of the crop, on the 
whole, was reported to be good. More rain w r as, how T ever, badly wanted. 
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Japan : On 1 March the crop condition of wheat and barley was average. The 
weather conditions were favourable. 

Svria and Lebanon : In Syria, the late and not very abundant rains followed by 
a fairly prolonged drought, very intense cold and frosts have caused extensive damage 
and in many parts of the country re : sowing has been necessary. In Tyebanon. after 
a long drought, the January rains seem to have remedied the damage. In Latakia 
also, rains have improved the precarious situation as regards the sowings. In the 
Jebel Druze area only 26 mm. (1.02 inches) of rain were recorded in the peiiod 1 Oc¬ 
tober to 31 December 1932 and this explains the backwardness of the autumn sowings. 
Germination is everywhere backward and irregular. 

Algeria : Cereal sowings have this year been relatively smaller than those of 
recent years ; there has, in fact, been sown 114,000 acres less than last year and 990,000 
acres less than in 1930, in which year the cereal crop reached its maximum ; com¬ 
pared with the average for the period 1927-1931, the reduction amounts to 388,000 
acres, or nearly 5 %. The cereal area is therefore, after the progressive increase 
recorded since 1927, about the same as in 1924 , it is nevertheless still much larger 
than in the years immediately following the war, exceeding by over 990,000 acres or 
16 %, the total area sown in 1921. The only cereal which shows a reduction compared 
with the latter year is oats whereas the larger area of soft wheat is maintained, having 
now reached 803,000 acres, an area not much smaller than that of last year and 73,000 
to 125,000 acres above the average of the preceding live years 

During February and the beginning of March, the general conditions favoured 
the growth of the sowings Precipitation in the latter half of February partly made 
up for the previous deficit so that, except in some western areas, the reserve of mois¬ 
ture in the soil seemed to be sufficient ; at the end of the month drier and clearer 
weather set in after the frosts that had somewhat damaged the fields, which were 
too advanced in growth. The growth of the sowings is in general good and more 
advanced than usual, arousing some fears of damage from late frosts or early scirocco. 
At the moment the condition of sowings is satisfactory and judged at the beginning 
of March to be average or 100 for each certal compared with 120 on 1 March of 
last year 

Cyrenaica : For this year also a very poor cereal crop is forecast in the whole of 
the western slope of the colony, where most of the sowings were effected In February 
and March there was an almost entire lack of rain. On the eastern slope the rain 
was much more abundant and a good crop may be anticipated Crop condition on 
1 March for wheat, barley and oats was 50 by the Institute’s system 

Egypt : Wheat has a better appearance than last month but not so good as last 
year. Early crops and .some ordinary crops have already eared , crop condition on 
1 March was 100 as on 1 February 1933 and 1 March 1932 Ear formation of barley 
has been completed and in the province of Giurga early crops are approaching matu¬ 
rity ; crop condition on 1 March was 100 as on r February, against 102 on 1 March 
1932. 

French Morocco : Crop condition was on the whole satisfactory. 

Tunis . The official data of sowings at the beginning of March confirm those of 
the preceding month and it would appear that there has been a considerable decrease 
in cereal cultivation, especially as regards barley; for the three cereals as a whole 
the decrease appears to be 32.8 % on last year’s area (1,203,000 acres), which marked 
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the maximum extension of cereal culture in Tunis. It is to be noted that, though for 
the other cereals the area sown this year is one of the smallest of postwar years, soft 
wheat area is still increasing and has attained with 222,000 acres an absolute maxi¬ 
mum ; last year 198,000 acres were sown, while the average for 1921-30 was under 
148,000 acres (122,300 for 1921-25 and 168,500 for 1926-30). 

The present season has been characterized by continued drought in autumn and 
the early part of winter throughout the whole of Tunis but particularly marked in the 
centre and south ; it was, however, fortunately broken by rains in the north. The 
drought, which caused the severe reduction in sowings above indicated, also caused, 
especially in the centre and south, sowings to sprout badly. Condition of cereals at 
the beginning of March, good in the north but only average to poor or bad in the 
two other sections. 

Owing to the unequal distribution of the three cereals in the various sections, crop 
condition is very different for the different crops : for wheat and oats 100, that is, 
average, for barley poor to fair, while at the same date last year it was 120, equivalent 
to good, for the three cereals 


MAIZE *) 

Argentina . The rains in the latter half of February generally favoured develop¬ 
ment but growth was very irregular 

United States According to a report of farmers’ intentions to plant as on 1 March 
published by the Department of Agriculture, the area indicated to be sown this year 
to maize is km, 934,000 acres a 06.5 ° 0 of that actually harvested last year 

Union of South Africa (Telegram of 10 March) : Very serious damage consequent 
on lack of rain is reported 

Drought prevailed practically throughout the Tnion in January and the first half 
of February, tile damage during the latter month particularly being irreparable. Accor¬ 
ding to the first estimate pioduction will be the lowest since the disastrous season of 
1925-26 

I11 most parts of the Transvaal Ilighveld, the most important area of production, 
tile severe heat and drought have destroyed all hope* of a successful harvest in most 
districts. Stalkborer (Busseola fit sea) lias also caused damage. In the Springbok 
Flats area, however, one of tile most important producing districts outside the “ maize 
triangle", the drought was definitely broken and ploughing and planting was ener¬ 
getically pursued in January despite the lateness of the season. 

. RICE 

Umtid States ; According to a report of farmers’ intentions to plant as on 1 March 
published by the Department of Agriculture, the area indicated to be sown to rice this 
year is 753,000 acres or 13.3 % less than that harvested last year. 

Formosa : Growth of first crop rice in the northern section has been on an average 
scale. Weather was cold. Growth in the central and southern sections was fairly good. 

India : According to the fifth and final forecast of the rice crop, published in 
February, the area likely to mature (i. e., area sown less area destroyed) in Lower 

*) See table on page 160. 
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M aize . 


Area Production 


PattwtuttMI 

193 a 

*93* 
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% 1932 

1932/33 

1932 
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193 a 
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1932/33 

VvVn lAiAO 

1932/33 
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1926/27 

to 

*930/31 
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1931 / 

Aver¬ 
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1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

*932/33 

1931/32 

1926/2 7 
to 

1930/31 

1931 

*93 */ 

Aver¬ 

age 

1,000 acres 

32 

n IOO 

» IOO 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 36 lbs 

32 

«■ too 
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Austria . . 

14S 

152 

1 

145 

97.2 

102.4 

2,690 

2.794 

2,508 

4,803 

4,990 

4.479 

96.3 

10722 

Bulgaria 

1.829 

1682 

1,693 

108.8 

108.0 

23,246 

19,594 

15,239 

41.511 

34,989 

27,212 

118.6 

152.5 

Spain . . . 

1,102 

1,053 

1,044 

104.7 

105 6 

15,280 

14.778 

13,215. 

27,286 

26,389 

23.598 

103 4 

115.6 

France . . 

813 

855 

843 

95.0 

96.5 

10.037 

13,789 

9,695' 

17,924 

24,623 

17,312 

72.8 

103.5 

Greece. . . 

587 

618 

513 

95.0 

114.5 

4,127 

3.499 

3.597, 

7.370 

6,248 

6,423 

118.0 

114.7 

Hungary . 

2,877 

2 720 

2.652 

105.8 

108.5 

53,701 

33,459 

35.897 

95,894 

59,749 

64,102 

160.5 

149.6 

Italy 1 ) { *> 

3.259 

3.206 

3,515 

101.7 

92.7 

61,906 

40,354 

52,449 

110.546 

72,061 

93,659 

153.4 

118.0 

322 

244 

225 

132.2 

143.1 

4,569 

2,553 

2,167 

8,159 

4,559 

3,870 

179.0 

210 8 

•Poland. . . 

240 

243 

222 

98.7 

108.2 


2 , 2 % 

1,968 


4,099 

3.515 



Portugal . . 


939 

861 

— 

it— i 

8,947 

9.824 

8,217. 

15,976 

17,543 

14,673 

91.1 

1*08.9 

Rumania. . 

1*1,775 

11,749 

10,851 

100.2 

108.5 

119,711 

133,674 

101,569! 

213,771 

238,704 

181,374 

89.6 

117.9 

Switzerland. 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77j 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77.1 

Czechoslov.. 

331 

344 

347 

96.2 

95.6 

6,819 

5,020 

5,272 

12,176 

8,%5 

9,415 

135.8 

129.3 

Yugoslavia . 

6,442 

6,168 

5,734 

104.4 

112.4 

99.646 

70,623 

65,918 

1 

177.940 

126,113 

117.711 

141.1 

151.2 

*U. S. S. R. . 

9,084 

9,741 

8.4831 

93 3 

107.1' 

| 


... 

69.622- 
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... 


Canada . . 

130 

132 

159 

98.7 

81.9 

2,832 

3.051 

3.172 

5,057 

5,449 

5.665 

92 8 

89.3 

United Stat. 

107,729 

105.301 

99,456 

102.3 

108.3 

1,628,505 

1.437.691 

1,441,278; 

>,908,045 

2,567.306!2,573.7I0 

113.3, 

113.0 

Mexico. . . 

7,945 

8.346 

7,692 

95.2 

I03.3 ( 

42,816 

47,150 

40,990 

76,458 

81,196 

73.196 

90 8 ] 

; 104.5 

Syria a. Eeb. 

44 

65 

120 

68 0 

37.0 

403 

730 

I. 352 ' 

719 

1.303 

2.415 

55.2^ 

29.8 

Turkey. . . 

830 

903 

') 772 

91.9 

107.5 

8,267 

11,423 

z) 8,678 

14,762 

20.398 

2) 15.497 

72.4. 

95 3 

Algeria . . 

16 

24 

24! 

69.7 

68.6 

101 

133 

144 

181 

238 

257* 

76.2 

70.4 

Egypt. . . 

2,043 

2,1941 

2,066 

93 1 

98.9 

42.593 

43,793 

1 42.604 

76,060 j 

78,202 

76.079 

97.31 

100.0 

Eritrea . . 

7 

22j 

16 

33 3 

47.6 

66 

240 

: 97 

118' 

429 

174 

27.5 

67.9 

Kenya 3 ; . 

166 

161 1 

199 

103.7 

83.7, 

1 2,794; 

1,525 

1 2,804 

4,989i 

2,724 

5.008 

183.2, 

99 6 

It. Somalil. 

24 

53 1 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

213 

52! 

1 417' 

380! 

931 

745 

40 8! 

51.0 

Turns 4 ). . 

44 

45 1 

j 

41 

99.0 

5 108.2 

1 

121; 

110 
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217; 
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194 

110.0: 

111.3 

•Argentina^ 

14,332 
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14,468' 

9,431| 

12,180 
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99.1 

112.7 
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109.4 

i, 

l 
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Africa . 

6,022 

si 

6,026j 

5,4l3j 

999 

ill 2 

22,768 

38.068 

37.8111 

40.657| 

67,979 

67.520 

59.81 

60.2 

Totals . . 

8/ 

155,426 

153,005 j 

144,4231 

101.6 

107.6 

■1 

2,162,218 

1,934,460 

1,895,27613 

1,861,105,: 

i 

3,454399 

3,384,426 

111.8 

114.1 


* Countries not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has Seen taken of the probable area cultiv¬ 
ated in some countries for which estimates of production but not these of area are available. — a) Area sown. — b) Area 
harvested. — c) Area to be harvested — s) Spring crop (maggengo) — t) Summer crop (cinquanttno) — i) The figures 
for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2) Average 1927*30* 
— 3 ) European crop. — 4 ) Maize and sorghum. 


Burma, from which practically all the export is derived, was 9,622,400 acres, again 
an increase on the area previously forecast, an increase of 2.6 % on the corresponding 
estimate of last year and one of 2.2 % on the actual area matured in 1931-32. 

In the Delta proper condition figures showed a fall of one to three points, except 
in Myaungmya where condition was unchanged and in Maubin, where it had risen 
one point. I11 the Upper Delta condition figures had risen one to three points except 
in lharrawaddy, where the figure was unchanged. The Tenasserim districts all showed 
a fall in condition. 

Production of milled rice in Burma was estimated in February at 10,994 niillion 
pounds, an increase of approximately 17 % on the low figure of 1931-32. Owing prob- 
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ably to shortage of rain in August and damage by insects in some districts, the crop 
threshed ont lighter than was expected. The surplus available for export in 1933 
was estimated at 7,728 million pounds milled rice and rice products (6,962 million pounds 
milled rice) against 6.048 (5,450) million pounds in 1932, a reduction of 21.7 %. 


Rice. 


Countries 


Bulgaria 
Spain . . . 
ltuly 1 ) . . 

United olat 

Korea . . 
Formosa J Jj 

India 

Indo China. 
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I 0 
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13 

17 

18 
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! 
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j 

304 307 

1 

350 

1 

l 

675 
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777 

98.8 

86.8 

123 

M3 

121 

108.6 

101.7 

7.016 

5.869 

6.782 

15.591 

13.042 

15,071 

119.5 

103.4 

335 

359 

350 

93.2 

95.6 

14,476 

14.598 

14,689 

32,169 

32,440 

32.642 

99.2 

98.6 

869 

978 

963 

88.9 

90.3' 

, 

17,710 

20,705 

19,458^ 

39,356 

46,012 

43,240 

85.5 

91.0 

3.824, 

4,104 

3,922 

93.2 

97.5 

64,297 

63,283 

o2,987 

142.879 

140.625 

139,967 

101.6 

102.1 

700 

678 

628 

103.3 

111.5 

16,731 

14,466 

12,455 

37,180 

32.146 

27,678' 115.7 

134.3 


888 

815 
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19,229 

15,355 

14.464, 

42,731 

34,121 

32,143 

125.2 

132.9 

82.026 

84,260 

80.839 

97.3 

101.5 

| 

1.057,478 1.137,958 1.058.099, 

2,349.905,2,528.744 2.351.285 

92.9 

99.9 

( 981 

877 

1.085 

111.8 

90.3 1 

7,716 

5,472 

9,186 

17,147 

12,160 

20,413 

141.0 

84.0 

: 1,409 

1.411 

1.464 

99.8 

96.2; 

14,771 

10,737 

12,408 

32,824 

23,859 

27,573 

137.6 

119.0 

5,066 

4,932 

5,161 

102.7 

98.11 

48,502 

49.839 

46,998, 

107,780 

110,750 

104,439 

97.3 

103.2 

1,137 

1,161 

1,118 

97.9 

101.7! 

II 

7,606 

7.275 

7,716 

16,902 

16.167 

17.147 

104.5 

98.6 

1,181 

1,184 

1,293 

99.8' 

91.4 ! l 

13,089 

13.147 

15,882 

29.086 

29,215 

35.292 

99.6 

82.4 

7,983 

7,%2i 

7,829 

100.3 

102.0; 

240,764 

220,133 

242.738 

535.020 

489,174 

539.406 

109.4 

99.2 

8,053 

7,596 

7.496 

106.0 

107.4 

109,807 

107.188 

106,961 

244,011 

238.192 

237,687, 

102.4 

102.7 

1,052 

1.086 1 

1,127 

96.9 

93.3 * 
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8.796 

9,601 

20.220 

19,547 

21.336 
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1 53 

50 2 ) 43. 
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116,187,117,723 114397, 

! 1 , 1 

98.7 

101.4 1,661,745 1,697,540 1,650,260 3,692 698 3 772 238 3 667 175 
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§) In calculating tbe totals account has been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for nhich estimate 
of production but not those of area are available. — a) First crop — l*) Second crop. — c) First semester. — d) Second 
semester — e) irrigated rice. — /) Unirrigated rice. — i) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into 
account the results of the new agricultural survey. - 2 ) Average 1927-30 


According to the February estimate the production of India, excluding Burma, 
for 1932-33 has been 57.67 j million pounds, a decrease of ro 6 ° 0 . 

In Bengal the area under winter rice showed a very slight increase ; production 
figures are not, however, strictly comparable with those of 1931-32 in this case owing 
to the adoption of a new method of estimation. Weather was generally favourable for 
harvesting except in some districts in the north where heavy rain in December was 
reported to have caused some damage. Total production of winter rice has been calcu¬ 
lated on the assumption of a yield 90 % of the normal. Production of autumn, winter 
and summer rice together is estimated at 20,881 million pounds. 

In Bihar and Orissa, which normally comes second to Bengal amongst the provinces 
of India proper as a rice-producer, production of winter rice is 28.0 % less than in 1931-32 ; 
added to a decrease of 5.3 % in area sown was a highly deleterious shortage of rain in 
October, which was not compensated for by the showers in the following month. Har- 
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vesting proceeded smoothly. The total of autumn, winter and summer crops is esti¬ 
mated at 9,410 million pounds, a decrease of 26.8 % on the corresponding figure of 
1931-32. 

In Madras there was a slight increase in area sown. The harvest of the main crop 
was in progress in February except in the Circars and yield was expected to be normal or 
slightly below normal according to district. The crop was reported to have been attack¬ 
ed in West Godavari by insect pests. Production was estimated at 11,731 million 
pounds, a decrease of 2.7 %. 

In the United Provinces the decrease in production, by 33.5 %, due mainly to 
drought, has been even greater than that in Bihar and Orissa. Only Assam amongst 
the Provinces of India proper shows an increase in production, due to generally favour¬ 
able weather. 

British Malaya : Though in most parts of the peninsula January is generally only 
moderately wet with a rainfall below that of Decern bet, the abnormally dry December 
this season resulted in many localities in January rainfall being above that of the 
previous month while remaining approximately average for most of the country ; in 
the east of Pahang and on part of the Perak-Selangor coast the rainfall was above 
average. 

In January harvesting was general in Kedah, Province Wellesley, and in parts 
of Negri Sembilaii, Malacca and Johore and at the end of the month was completed 
in parts of Selangor, Negri Sembilaii, Malacca and Pahang. The crop was reported 
to be generally good thioughont the country. In Krian harvesting commenced sporadi¬ 
cally but was not expected to be everywhere completed until the loginning of April : 
given such a late harvest prospects were very doubtful In some localities in Province 
Wellesley and Perak high winds accompanied by heavy showers caused lodging. 

The increase in area in Pahang has taken place in only two of the western districts 
and not four as previously reported. 

Siam : The area reported up to the end of December as planted to rice in sixty 
provinces was 7,475,000 acres against 7,214,000 in 1931, an increase of 261,000 acres 
or 3-b % The area damaged up to the end of December was 301,000 acres against 
730,000 acres up to the same date in 1931, a decrease of 58 8 %. The area harvested 
up to the end of December was 943,000 acres against 890,000 at the end of December 
1931, an increase of 6.0 %, and production of rough rice was 1,140 million pounds 
against 989 million, an increase* of 15.2 %. 

A trade estimate now places the export surplus at ovet 3,500 million pounds 
of rice. 


POTATOES 


Franca : The persistence of rainy, mild weather in the West caused fears of delay 
in the planting of early potatoes. 

It is confirmed that stocks are large and little affected by frost, and much too 
considerable to be absorbed by human consumption and that a large part will have 
to be used for starch manufacture and stock-feeding. 


Italy : Planting of potatoes began as usual in February. 
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Portugal: Planting took place in February. It was not expected that the area 
would attain that of last year, due to the high price of both home and imported seed 
potatoes. 

Argentina : Toward the middle of February lifting was begun in the principal 
areas of production yields of potatoes were generally satisfactory. 

United States : In the week ended on 28 February potato planning was begun on 
the eastern shore and in extreme southeastern Virginia. 

According to a report of farmers' intentions to plant as on t March published 
by the Department of Agriculture, the area indicated to be planted to potatoes this 
year is 3,185,000 acres or 5.4 % less than that actually harvested in 1932. 


SUGAR 

In view of the present critical situation of the sugar industry it is parti¬ 
cularly interesting to know the area which will be sown to sugar-beet in Europe 
during the coining season 1933-34. 

Up to the present moment there is no information available for all of the 
countries, on the one hand because in many countries sowings are not 3 r et com¬ 
menced and, on the other, because in some countries the producers and sugar 
manufacturers are still discussing the quantities to be delivered at the factories 
and the prices of the beet. It is consequently necessary to restrict oneself 
to the consideration of the countries for which more precise information is 
available. 

In Germany the production of sugar-beet during this season has been more 
than 35 ° 0 below consumption. The deficit has been largefy filled from stocks, 
which at the beginning of the season were estimated at over 16,100,000 centals 
(800,000 short, tons) but for the coming season, in order to cover consumption 
and the export quota, which will probably be fixed at 2,200,000 centals (110,000 
short tons) by international agreement, an increase in beet production will be 
required and is considered by some to be very important. The magnitude of 
the increase depends, nowever, principally on the export quota. 

For Austria an increase in area is anticipated as the sugar-beet crop, despite 
the fall in prices, is still remunerative and also because production has not 
yet reached the level of home consumption. In Finland an increase of 12 % in 
the beet area is reported compared with that of 1932. 

In Great Britain, there will probably be an increase as the manufacturers 
are interested in profiting from the subsidy which, according to the British 
Sugar Act of 1925, should terminate in the 1933-34 season. The construction 
of two more factories is under consideration. 

In Hungary the conversations between factories and growers have resulted 
in the decision to maintain for the current year almost the same conditions 
as last year. There is an increase of about 7 % in beet contracts and an equi¬ 
valent increase in area may be expected. 
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In Eatvia, due to the very marked and continual development which began 
with the creation of the sugar industry, an extension of the beet crop by 50% 
is anticipated. A new sugar factory is under construction. 

In Rumania the area is expected to be almost doubled. 

In Sweden both Houses have approved the prolongation by one year of 
the monopoly of sugar imports, on condition that the price to be paid to farmers 
for sugar-beet shall not be below 2 25 crowns per quintal. A considerable 
extension of the beet crop is forecast especially as consumption still exceeds 
production. 

The Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat communicates that in Switzerland the 
increase in the area sown this year to sugar-beet will be about 15 ° 0 compared 
with last year. 

As regards Turkey also, it is known that the sugar beet crop will be larger 
than last year. It is intended to construct a new sugar factory. 

According to more reliable information there will be sown to sugar beet 
in Belgium an area nearly equal to that of last year ; in Denmark also there will 
be no notable variations. The same may be said of Ireland. 

As regards Czechoslovakia, the first estimates of area sown will not be avail¬ 
able until the end of May ; according to information published by the Central 
Association of the Sugar Industry in Czechoslovakia, it may be said at the present 
moment, on the basis of the discussions which have taken place between the 
producers and the sugar manufacturers, that the areas planted to beet during 
the year do not differ from those of last year. 

For Poland, according to information supplied by the Higher Council of 
the Sugar Industiy a diminution of 10-15 % * n sugar beet culthation is to be 
expected this year. 

For Spain, it is very probable that this year there will be a reduction of the 
area sown to sugar beet. In Italy, an agreement has been made between the 
beet producers and the sugar manufacturt rs, according to which the former 
undertake to deliver 44,310,000 centals (2,216,000 short, tons) of beet. Compared 
with last year, the deliveries of beet should decrease by about 14 ° 0 . 

According to the plan of re-organisation formulated two years ago in France, 
there should be produced during the season 1933-34, 530,000 centals (26,500 short 
tons) of refined sugar less than the quantities fixed by the same plan for the 
season 1932-33. 

Account must, however, be taken of the fact that the result of the season 
I 9J 2 "33 have not conformed to the figures fixed by the plan. 

As regards the U. S. >S. R., the area to be sown in 1933 to sugar-beet has 
been fixed at about 25 % less than that of 1932. This decrease should not 
however result in a corresponding decrease of production because the Government 
has the intention of seriously improving the methods of cultivation so as to 
raise the yield per acre which has until now been rather low and very markedly 
so in 1932. 

For the other European and extra-European countries, not enough infor¬ 
mation is yet available to permit a total world estimate to be made. 


E. R. 
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Production of Beet-sugar {raw). 


COUNTRIES 

X 

Production 
Sept. - 28 Feb. 

Total production during 

THE SEASON 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932*33 

1 ) 

1931-32 

Average 

% 1932-33 

1926*27 to 
1930-31 

I93X-32 
«> XOO 

Average 
-K xoo 

thousand centals | 

thousand centals | 

Germany. 


23,444 


34,533 

23,869 

35,160 

42.889 

68 

56 

Austria. 


3,636 


3,585 

3,638 

3 585 

2,506 

101 

145 

Belgium. 


— 


— 

5,467 

4 422 

5,733 

124 

95 

Bulgaria. 


— 


— 

590 

563 

843 

105 

70 

Denmark. 


— 


— 

4.228 

2,691 

3,243 

157 

130 

Spain. 


— 


— 

4,805 

7,954 

4,988 

60 

96 

Irish Free State. 


— 


— 

574 

125 

442 

459 

130 

Finland. 


_ 


— 

127 

83 

76 

153 

167 

France. 

3) 

21.913 

3) 

18,753 

21,913 

18,927 

20,299 

116 

108 

Great Britain. 


7,948 


6,022 

7,948 

6,022 

5,718 

132 

139 

Hungary . 


— 


— 

2.315 

2,761 

4,685 

84 

49 

Italy. 


— 


— 

7,123 

8,363 

8,218 

85 

87 

Latvia. 


— 


— 

573 

265 

4) 83 

217 

693 

Netherlands. 

a) 

5,060 

2 ) 

3,634 

5.060 

3,634 

6,162 

139 

82 

Poland. 

2 ) 

9,191 

2 ) 

10,874 

9,193 

10,880 

15,911 

84 

58 

Rumania. 




— 

1,455 

1,138 

3,013 

128 

48 

Sweden... 


— 


— 

4 630 

3,166 

2,728 

146 

170 

Switzerland. 


— 


— 

139 

134 

148 

103 

93 

Czechoslovakia. 


13,818 


17,742 

13,891 

17,956 

24,384 

77 

57 

Turkey in Europe . 


— 


— 

408 

311 

93 

131 

439 

Yugoslav i<i. 


— 


— 

1,921 

1.903 

2,272 

101 

84 

Total Europt a) ... . 


- 


- 

1/9,867 

130,043 

154,434 

92 

78 



- 


- 

22,046 

33,625 

26,723 

66 

82 

Total Europt b). . . . 


- 


- 

141.913 

163,668 

181.157 

87 

78 

Canada ... . . 


_ 



1.050 

1,071 

818 

98 

128 

United States . 


— 


— 

28,129 

24.860 

22,697 

113 

124 

Total North Amenta. . . . 


- 


- 

29.179 

25.931 

23,515 

113 

124 

Japan . . 

i 

_ 

t 


582 

592 

517 

98 

113 

Turkoj tn Asia. 


— 


— 

251 

191 

46 

131 

545 

Total Asia . . . . 


- 


- 

833 

783 

563 

106 

148 

i 

Australia . 





122 

118 

64 

103 

191 

| ... 





150,001 

156,875 

178,576j 

96 

84 

General totals j fc j 


— 


— 

172,047 

190,500 

205,299 

1 

90 

84 


a) Not including the U. S. S. R. — b) Including the U. S. S. R. — x) Approximate data. 
3 ) To 15 February. — 4 ) Average 1927-28 to 1930-31, 


2) To the end of January. 


Italy : Sowings of sugar-beet began in February. 

Antigua, British West Indies : Cutting began satisfactorily. Yields of cane were 
good. The factory has increased its capacity. 

Barbados : The abundant rains of December and January made a large crop 
probable. 

Guadeloupe : The prolongation of the last crop and the torrential rains have 
caused delay in new plantings. 






























Sf Lucia : Harvesting was expected to begin early in February. Planting of the 
new crop was well advanced in January, weather having been favourable. 


Production ot Cane-sugar . 


Countries 

*933-33 (*) 

*93*-3* 

Average 
1926-27 
to 1930-31 

*93-2-33 *) 

*93**3* 

Average 
1926-27 
to 1930-31 

Perce 
for x< 

1931-3* 
«■ zoo 

ntages 

>3*’33 

Aver¬ 
age 
■» 100 

Thousand centals 

| Short tons | 

% 

America. 









Argentina. 

7.665 

7,623 

8.758 

383,253 

381,120 

437,919 

101 

87 

Brazil. 

21.385 

21,826 

19.586 

1,070,000 

1,090.000 

979,281 

98 

109 

Cuba. 

44.093 

58,270 

96,318 

2 , 000,000 

2,913,441 

4,815,835 

76 

46 

Ecuador. 

265 

504 

442 

13,000 

25,000 

22,084 

52 

60 

United States (X,.) . 

4.019 

3,139 

2,536 

200.900 

157.000 

126,798 

128 

158 

Guadeloupe .... 

551 

507 

519 

28,000 

25,000 

25.949 

109 

106 

British Guiana . 

3,024 

3,329 

2,696 

151,200 

166,469 

134,774 

91 

112 

Jamaica. 

1,344 

1.417 

1,333 

67,000 

70.840 

66,646 

95 

101 

Mexico. 

4.718 

5,161 

4,433 

236,000 

258,000 

221,655 

91 

106 

Paraguay. 

154 

185 

118 

7,700 

9.260 

5,920 

83 

130 

Peru. 

8.819 

8,868 

8,690 

400,000 

443,400 

434,506 

99 

101 

Puerto Rico . . 

16,326 

19,849 

14,439 

816,295 

992,423 

721,935 

82 

113 

Dominican Republic . 

9,414 

9,579 

7.749 

471,000 

478.93! 

387,455 

98 

121 

Total America . . . 

121,777 

140,257 

167,617 

5,844*48 

7,010*84 

8*80,757 

87 

73 

Asia. 









Formosa . 

' 15,452 

21,805 

14.940 

772.586 

1.090,249 

746.981 

71 

103 

India. 

92,991 

86.913 

.67.769 

. 4,650.000 

4.345.600 

3.388.414 

107 

137 

Japan. 

1,764 

2,072 

1.932 

1 88,000 

103,586 

96,620 , 

85 

1 91 

Java. 

29,322 

57,320 

59,818 

1,466,000 

2.900,000 

2,990,857 | 

51 

49 

Philippine Is. 

23,590 

20,944 

17,906 

1,180,000 

1,050,000 

895,282 1 

.13 

132 

r 

Total Asta . 

163,119 

189,054 

162,365 

8,156,586 

9,489,435 

8,118.154 | 

86 

100 

Africa 





| 

I 

Jl 

1 


Egypt. 

2.800 

3,249 

2,209 

140,000 

162.472 

110.463 

! 80 

127 

Mauritius . ... 

5.379 

3,616 

4,952 

269,000 

180,806 

247,577 

149 

! 109 

Reunion . . . 

1,197 

946 

1,073 

59,868 

47,312 

53.643 ! 

126 

i 112 

Union of South Africa 

7,178 

6.518 

5.910 

358,905 

325,900 

295,498 ! 

110 

j 12 ! 

Total A frtca . . . 

16,554 

14,329 

14,144 

827,773 

716.490 

707,181 1 

|l 

116 i 

1 117 

\ 

Oceania 






1 

| 



Australia . 

12.119 

13,148 

11,365 

605,900 

657.400 

568,236 

92 

107 

Hawaii . . .... 

19.680 

19,960 

18,113 

984,000 

998.000 

905,655 

*59 

! 109 

Fiji Is. 

3,069 

1,786 

1,967 

153.400 

89,300 

98,325 

172 

156 

Total Oceania . . . 

34,868 

34,894 

31,445 

1,743.300 

1,744,700 

1.572,216 ' 

J00 

111 

General totals . . 

336,318 

378334 

375,571 

16472,007 

18,961,509 

18,778,308 |i 89 

1 

90 


*) Approximate data. 


7 rimdad : Light showers continued to fall in the early part of February, inter¬ 
fering with harvesting; sucrose content of standover canes showed a slight improvement 
The crop as a whole was expected to be as large as that of last year. 

Formosa : Growing conditions on I March of the cane planted last summer 
were average ; those of the cane under cutting were fairly good. Harvesting is prog¬ 
ressing under average conditions. 
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According to the most recent estimate production of sugarcane in 1932-33 is 
about 112,240,000 centals (5,612,000 short tons) against 166,746,000 (8,337,000) in 
1931-32 and 124,490,000 (6,224,000) on the average of the five seasons ending 1930-31. 
Percentages 67.3 % and 90.2 %. 

India : In the Punjab the weather during [February was dry until the week ended 
on the 27th, when general rains fell, the maximum being 80 mm. (3.13 inches) at 
Ambala and the minimum 2 mm. (0.1 inch) in the Multan district. In the United 
Provinces no rain fell in the first half of February and irrigation continued. Rainfall 
was general after the middle of the month and preparation of the land for sowing 
sugarcane continued. Grinding progressed Some damage was caused in places by 
rats, hail and frost. Fight to moderate rains fell in Bihar and Orissa ; crop condi¬ 
tion at the end of the month was good. 

According to a report for the whole of India sent by the Department of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics on 2 \ February the condition of the cane crop was 
reported to lx* good. 

Java and Madura * The area cultivated by natives to sugarcane in 1931-32 is 
27,600 acres against 20,300 in 1930-^1 and 36,800 on the average of the five seasons 
ending 1929-30 Percentages 94.3 ° 0 and 75 2 %. 

Philippines : According to the United States Department of Commerce, continued 
rains and moderately unfavourable juice purities in sugar-cane have caused a revision 
downward in forecasts of the 1932-33 sugar crop. 

Eqvpt : Cutting of cane and grinding is proceeding Preparations for the next 
season are far advanced and some areas were planted in the latter part of February. 
Crop condition on r March was J03 as on 1 February 1933 and 1 March 1932 

Pin mi of South Africa • Crop condition at the end of January was 7 % Mow 
normal. Weather in Zululand was suitable for cane growth but on the north and 
south coasts of Natal was drv for the time of year, more rain being needed. 


VINES 

The world wine situation. 

The, data at present available permit an outline to be obtained of the gen- 
neral characteristics of the present season. As, however, such a study cannot 
be made except in relation to the trade movement of previous seasons and parti¬ 
cularly to that of 1931-32, a preliminary examination of the latter is necessary. 
After having determined the statistical situation regarding the wine trade, it 
will be possible to use this as a basis for a judgement of the present market 
situation and crisis. 

Statistical examination of the season 1931-32. 

The 1931-32 season was marked by a general contraction of trade, with 
only rare exceptions of very small magnitude. A net decrease in consumption 
occurred in most countries except France, where it remained normal and some 
countries of minor importance such as Czechoslovakia. This decrease in con¬ 
sumption, difficult to estimate in the large producing countries such as Italy, 


***• St. 3 ingl. 
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vSpain and the Danubian countries, is clearly revealed by the import statistics 
of the rjon-producing countries or countries not producing sufficient to satisfy 
home consumption. 


Tabek I. — Imports of wine into the principal importing countries 

by wine seasons. 

(Season i October-30 September). 


countries 


France ' 

from Algeria and Tunis ... ... 

from foreign countries . ... 

Switzerland. . . 

Germany. . ... 

United Kingdom . 

from British countries . 

from foreign countries . . .... 

Belgium . . . . . . ... 

Austria . . . . 

Czechoslovakia . .... 

Netherlands. . 

Secondary European importing countries (Swed¬ 
en, Denmark, Norway, Poland). 

French Morocco . . ... 

Egypt . 

j Excluding imports into France . 

Total Including imports into France except from 
( Algeria and Tunis . 


France 

from Algeria and Tunis . 

from foreign countries 
Switzerland 

Germany ... . ... 

United Kingdom : 
from British countries . . 

from foreign countries 

Belgium . . . . 

Austria. ... 

Czechoslovakia ... ... 

Netherlands . . ... 

Secondary European importing countries (Swed¬ 
en, Denmark, Norway, Poland) . . . 

French Morocco . 

Egypt . . . . . 

| Excluding imports tnto France .... 
Total | Including imports into France except from 
( Algeria and Tunis . 


1930-31 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 

(000 Imperial Gallons) 


(269.294) 

(238.079) 

(223,803) 

(160,032) 

(165,070) 

94,457 

33,392 

63.947 

90,058 

62,803 

25,759 

24,835 

27,673 

26.837 

27,541 

14,342 

17,224 

24,043 

26,727 

26,199 

3.168 

2,838 

2,706 

2.442 

2,332 

10.933 

11,373 

11,637 

11,109 

15,486 

8,337 

9,195 

9,635 

8,975 

10,603 

6,907 

9,041 

9.129 

11.395 

7.963 

4,180 

6,027 

6,401 

6,995 

5,499 

2,728 

3.102 

3,256 

3,168 

3,300 

4,224 

4,553 

4,421 

4,224 1 

4,356 

3,894 

5,477 

4.597 

3,982 

5,521 

2.508 

3,806 

4,092 

3,564 

3.454 

86,980 

97,471 

107.590 

109,418 

112,254 

181,437 

130,863 

171,537 \ 

199.476 

175,05 7 


(000 American Gallons) 


(323,398) 

(285.912) 

(268,767) 

(192,184) 

(198,234) 

113,435 

40.101 

76,794 

108,152 

75,421 

30.934 

29.825 

33,233 

32,229 

33.074 

17,224 

20.685 

28,874 

32.097 

31,463 

3.804 

3.408 

3,249 

2.932 

2,800 

13.129 

13.658 

13.975 

13,341 

18,598 

10,012 

11.042 

11,571 

10.778 

12,733 

8,295 

10.857 

10,963 

13.684 

9,563 

5,019 

7.238 

7.687 

8,401 

6,604 

3,276 

3.725 

3,910 

3,804 

3,963 

5,072 

5.468 

5,310 

5,072 

5,231 

4,676 

6.578 

5,521 

4,781 

6,631 

3,012 

4.570 

4,914 

4.280 

4,147 

104,453 

117.054 

129.207 

131,399 

134,807 

217,888 

157.155 

206.001 

239,551 

210.228 


I93I-3? 


(259,307) 

19,974 

25,517 

14,254 

3,256 

8,711 

6,291 

4,729 

2,574 

2,332 

3,366 

4,114 

2,156 

77,300 

97,274 


(311.405) 

23.987 

30,644 

17,118 

3,910 

10,461 

7.555 

5,680 

3,091 

2,800 

4,042 

4.940 

2.589 

92.830 

116,817 


In the table there have only been inserted the imports of the principal im¬ 
porting countries of the northern hemisphere; an examination of the movement 
of world net imports reveals a slightly larger contraction (1). Leaving aside 


(1) Calculated fairly roughly by adding to the net imports during the season of the countries 
indicated in the table, the total net imports of the overseas countries during the year following the 
beginning of the season, the figures of world net imports, excluding the group France-Algeria-Tunis, 
are as follows: 1 <126-2 7 : 134.2 million Imperial gallons (261.1 million American gallons); 1927-28 : 
133*5 (ibo* 3 ) i 1928-29 : 130.9 (157*2) ; 1929-30 : H4*2 (i 37 *i) ; 1930-31 99*2 (119.4) J 1931*32 : (107.0) 

Including the group France-Algeria-Timis: 1926-27 : 162.1 (197.6) ; 1927-28 : 167.4 (201.0) ; 
1928-20: 161.8 (194*3); 1929-30: 119*3 (143.3); 1930-31: 172.5 (207.1); 1931-32: 91.2 (109.6). 
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for the moment the importing group constituted by France, Algeria and Tunis, 
there is found to exist for the other countries together, a regular and very large 
contraction during the last three seasons ; reduced to about 90 million Imperial 
gallons (no million American gallons), world net imports, excluding those of 
the group previously indicated are one-third below those of the previous three 
seasons 1926-27, 1927-28 and 1928-29. If to tnis quantity is added that of 
the net imports of the group France-Algeria-Tunis, the reduction appears to be 
still larger, reaching, in 1931-32, 45 % compared with the average of the first 
three seasons of the period. 

The magnitude of this decrease in imports, due to a general decline in 
consumption, varies in the different countries according to their degree of sen¬ 
sibility to the economic crisis. To the observations to be drawn in this respect 
from an examination of the preceding table may be added the very large reduction 
which has taken place in the overseas countries which have reduced their imports 
by one third or one half according to whether the country is a producer or not (1). 

To this general phenomenon has been added one of more localized character 
but not less important : the partial closing of the French market to foreign 
wines. 

Imports into France until now depended essentially on two factors : firstly : 
the difference in cost price between foreign wines and home produced wines deli¬ 
vered at the centres of consumption, secondly, on the quality of the French- 
Algerian production rendering more or less necessary mixing with the more 
alcoholic wines of Spain, Greece and Italy ; the volume of the French-Algerian 
production had, on the contrary, little influence on imports. 

vSince 1930 a law forbidding the mixture of home-produced wines with those 
imported has eliminated the qualitative factor; in 1932 the removal of customs 
duties lessened the influence of the price factor. 

Tne two measures, however, had no effect during the season 1930-31; on the 
one hand, the quotas granted to the principal countries of supply at the tariff 
in force have greatly diminished the effect of the customs measure introduced; 
moreover, the considerable difference between prices of French and those of 
foreign wines allows the latter, which often benefit in their own countries from 
transport facilities to counteract the higher import duties ; foreign wines thus 
enter directly into consumption and in 1931-32 there was imported over 33,000,000 
(39,600,000) gallons above the quota admitted at the reduced rate. 

The 1931-32 season was, on the other hand, dominated by new factors, 
which considerably* restricted imports ; the so-called blocage law imposed immob¬ 
ilization in importers' cellars of a certain proportion of imported wines, the 
proportion increasing with the quantity introduced up to 70 % ; in addition, 
prices on the French market fell by nearly 50 % so that the import duty, though 

(1) The net imports of the overseas producing and importing countries are as follows : 1927 : 8.2 
million Imperial gallons (9.8 million American gallons); 1928: 8.8 (11.2) ; 1929: 6.8 (108.4); *930 
6.1 (7.4) ; 1931 : 2.3 (4.4) ; the net imports of the overseas non-producing imporUng countries : 1927 : 
u.o (13.3) ; 1928 : 11.4 (13.6) ; 1929 : 11.0 13.2) ; 1930 : 8.9 (12.0) ; 1931 : 7.9 (9.5). There is every 
reason to believe that the decline continued in 1932. 
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reduced, was fully felt, at least as regards Italian wines, Spanish wines being 
still very inferior. These two facts, the blocage law and the fall in prices, resulted 
from the abundant Franco-Algerian crop so that the very sharp reduction 
in imports may itself be considered an indirect though neither immediate nor 
necessary consequence of the growth in Franco-Algerian production. 

In any case the net import of the Franco-Algerian-Tunisian group, which 
may be accurately enough considered as a closed economic system, fell to 
1,850,000 (2,220,000) gallons though it remained round about 33,000,000 

(39,600,000) in the three seasons prior to 1929-30—30,401,000 (36,508,000) in 
1926-27; 33,943,000 (40,761,000) in 1927-28 and 30,885,000 (37,089,000) in 
1928-29 — and reached 51,365,000 (61,684,000) in 1930-31 after having fallen, 
however, to 5,125,000 (6,155,000) in 1929-30. Despite this severe contraction 
it must be noted that the quatitil3 r available for internal consumption during 
the 1931-32 season was 154,000,000 (185,000,000) gallons more than in 1926-27 
and nearly 517,000,000 (621,000,000) more than in 1929-30 due to the large 
production of Algeria, equal to that of the 1928-29 season and 198,000,000 
(238,000,000) gallons greater than the average of the five seasons ending 1929-30. 

The partial closing of the French market affected almost exclusively the 
two great producers : Spain and Greece, as well as Italy, which in 1930-31 found 
an exceptional outlet in France. If this Frencn factor has less influence than 
the decrease in world wine consumption, which affects all the exporting countries, 
its quantitative importance with respect to total world exports is still very great, 
as is apparent from the following table. 

If the total net exports of individual countries are taken into account it 
will be seen that they have decreased fairly steadily; for countries of the northern 
hemisphere they have fallen from 197,100,000 (229,800,000) in 1926-1927 to 
88,000,000 (106,000,000) in 1931-32. If the exports from vSpain, Italy and Greece 
to France are subtracted the decrease is seen to have been smaller though quite 
distinct: 118,800,000 (142,640,000) in 1926-27 and 72,600,000 (87,200,000) in 
i93r-32- 

Thus the quantity remaining for internal consumption is greater than nor¬ 
mally left by a crop of moderate size ; though only 52,800,000 (63,400,000) 
gallons more than in 1930 were produced there remain 143,000,000 (171,700,000) 
more and though production in 1931 was 125,400,000 (150,600,000) less than the 
average for the period 1925 to 1929 the quantity remaining for internal consump¬ 
tion is only 50,600,000 (60,750,000) less than the average remaining during the 
same quinquennium. The development of trade during the season permits the 
assumption grosso tnodo that, consequent on a certain decrease in internal con¬ 
sumption, the total of 1,474,000 (1,770,000) gallons left by a production distinctly 
below the average represents about the present capacity of absorption of the 
surplus-producing countries. The decrease in exports has therefore produced 
or accentuated the glut in these countries as a whole. 

In Spain and Greece the difficulties of viticulture seem to be essentially 
due to this external factor, though to it must be added the effects of a decrease 
in consumption difficult to estimate. This assertion requires to be qualified 
for Portugal and Hungary and is no longer exact for Italy and Yugoslavia. The 
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TABtE II. — Exports of wines from the principal exporting countries 

bv wine seasons. 


COUNTRIKS 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 




(000 Imperial gallons) 


Northern Hemisphere 


(Season 1 October -30 September) 


Spain ; 







destined to France z). 

11,945 

63,793 

21,888 

48,989 

74.110 

54,774 

* » other countries. 

Italy : 

destined to France. 

28,179 

30,995 

44,281 

46,833 

45.007 

52,024 

616 

20,546 

1,188 

550 

418 

1,980 

* » other countries. 

17,048 

18,192 

19,380 

20.436 

20,920 

20,238 

France. 

16.344 

19,182 

25,781 

30.423 

30.071 

31,654 

Portugal. 

Greece : 

14.056 

18,544 

14,826 

2 ) 20,678 

2 ) 19,072 

22,789 

destined to France 3 ). 

2,574 

6,577 

9,679 

10,889 

5,917 

15,288 

» » other countries 3 ) ... 

4,048 

6,687 

10,669 

21,228 

15,332 

18,148 

Hungary 4 ). 

4,641 

7.193 

6.731 

5,455 

1,848 

1,628 

Yugoslavia. 

3.740 

4,290 

1,144 

1,320 

1.716 

1.056 

Germany. 

Algeria-Tunis * 

1.012 

1,144 

1,122 

880 

880 

748 

destined to foreign countries. 

1,782 

1,914 

2,486 

2.640 

4,070 

2,948 

» » France. . 

(279,413) 

(297,539) 

(234,714) 

(224,947) 

(159.812) 

(175,870) 

I Excluding exports destined to France . . 

90,190 

107.788 

125,386 

149,583 

138.585 

149,583 

Total ' Including such exports except those of 






\ Algeria-Tunis destined to France. . . 

105,985 

199,057 

159,175 

210,321 

219,361 

223,275 

Southern Hemisphere 


(Season 1 July -30 June) 


Australia. 

3.476 

2.200 

2,178 

1.738 

. 3,762 

3,080 

Union of South Africa. . . . 

880 

770 

616 

462 



(000 American gallons) 


Northern hemisphere 


(Season 1 October -30 September) 


Spain * 







destined to France 1 ) 

14,344 

76,610 

26,285 

58,831 

88,999 

65,779 

» » other countries ... 

33,840 

37,222 

53,178 

56,242 

54,049 

62,476 

Italy 






destined to France . . ... 

740 

24,674 

1,427 

660 

502 

2,378 

» » other countries . . 

20,473 

21,847 

23,273 

24.541 

25,123 

24 304 

France. 

19,628 

23,036 

30,961 

36.535 

36,112 

38,014 

Portugal . 

Greece 

16.881 

22,270 

17,805 

24.832 

22,904 

27,368 

destined to France 3 ). 

3,091 

7,899 

11,624 

13.076 

7,106 

18,360 

» » other countries 3 ) . 

4,861 

8,031 

12,812 

25,492 

18,413 

21,794 

Hungary . 

5,574 

8.638 

8.084 

6,551 

2,219 

1.955 

Yugoslavia 4 ). 

4,491 

5,151 

1,374 

1,585 

2,061 

1,268 

Germany . . 

Algeria-Tunis 

1,215 

1,374 

1,347 

1,057 

1,057 

898 

destined to foreign countries . . . 

2,140 

2,298 

2,985 

3,170 

4,887 

3.540 

» » France. 

(335,550) 

(357,317) 

(281,870) 

(270,141) 

(191,920) 

(211,205) 

( Excluding exports destined to France . 

108,310 

129,444 

150,577 

179,636 

166,428 

179,636 

Tolal | Including such exports except those of 







\ Algerta-Tunis destined to Frame. . 

127,278 

239,050 

191,155 

252,572 

263,432 

268,134 

Southern Hemisphere 


(Season 1 Julj- 3 o June) 


Australia. 

! 4,174 

2, 642 

2,615 

2,087 

4,517 

3,698 

Union of South Africa. 

1,057 

925 

740 

555 




X) Imports ol Spanish wines into France. — 2 ) Export during the year I January-31 December; monthly data are not 
‘available. — 3 ) Including approximate figures of must exported. — 4 ) Export during the season 1 July-31 June. 
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latter country is the victim of a growing overproduction of which the effects can 
be clearly seen from 1929. Italy itself suffers from a disequilibrium between 
internal consumption, which has certainly been reduced but in an indeterminate 
proportion, and a production that seems to have an upward trend ; for this 
country the abnormal export to France in 1930-31 was an outlet for the recent 
excess of supplies but one that was soon closed. 

The same phenomenon of glut and of increase in production accompanied 
by a tendency of consumption to decrease may be noted in the countries that 
neither export nor import and in those that have a deficit and are consequently 
importers. In the former category searcely any others but Rumania and Bul¬ 
garia can be included ; their production has grown almost continuonsly, despite 
seasonal fluctuations, from 136,400,000 (163,800,000) gallons in the period 1923- 
1927 to 193,600,000 (232,500,000) in the quinquennium, 1927-31. An external 
market for these two countries is non-existent ; though they still exported 484,000 
(581,000) gallons in 1926 they exported only 24,000 (29,000) in 1931. 

In the European and Mediterranean producing and importing countries 
apart from the Franco-Algerian-Tunisian group, the quantity available for inter- 


Mcthodological observations on the construction of Table II. 

As the Spanish statistics do not give, for the years previous to 1931, the quarterly exports destined 
for France it lias not been possible to calculate on this basis the exports by seasons and it has been 
necessary to take as basis the figures of imports of Spanish wines into France ; the latter are nor¬ 
mally 11-20 million Imperial gallons (13-24 million American gallons) below the corresponding figures of 
Spanish exports but as this difference is due to the fact that part of the wines recorded as exports 
from France only cross this country in transit to Switzerland, more than to normal causes of a stat¬ 
istical nature, the figures given may be considered as giving a more exact idea of the Spanish export 
trade to France ; the Spanish statistics give the figure of 68.5 Imperial gallons (81.3 American gal¬ 
lons) exported in 19*0-31 destined to France and 17.1 (20.6) in 1931-32. 

For Greece, the development of exports of must destined to France in recent years has made 
it necessary to take this trade into account ; this export to France has been mentioned in the 
Greek statistics only since 1930, previous to which it figured under the heading “ other countries ” ; only 
exports destined to Italy and Great Britain were mentioned separately ; the export to “ other countries ”, 
(including France, however) in seasons previous to 1929-30 was very small— 84,000 Imperial gallons or 
100,000 Am. galls in 1926-27, nil in 1927-28, 218,000 (262,000) in 1928-29 — and when it became larger 
was almost entirely directed to France - in 1930-31, of 1.05 million Imp. galls (1.26 million Am. galls) 
destined to countries other than Italy and Great Britain, 1.04 (1.25) were directed to France ; it results 
that by rounding the figures for the seasons 1926-27 and 1928-29 to 110,000 Imp. galls (130,000 Am. 
galls), by attributing nearly the whole of the exports in 1929-30 to the destination “ other countries ” 
(except Italy and Great Britain), and further, by rounding the total to 110,000 Imp. galls (130,000 Am. 
galls), fairly exact data are obtained of total wine and must exports destined to France. 

For Yugoslavia, as detailed trade statistics have only been available since 1930 for half years, it has 
been necessary to take all data for the season 1 July-30 June; the movement of exports during this 
period is, however, quite the same as that recorded for the seasons 1 October-30 September in the 
period 1926-27 to 1929-30. 

The differences in method required for some countries have made it necessary to round the totals 
but the latter give a sufficiently exact idea of the movement of exports during the period considered. * 
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nal consumption, which averaged 132,000,000 (152,500,000) gallons in the period 
from 1925-26 to 1929-30, which had already a tendency to increase, was 165,000,000 
(198,100,000) gallons in 1930-31 and 160,600,000 (192,800,000) gallons in 1931- 
1932, despite the progressive reduction in imports. There is in this case evi¬ 
dently a question of overproduction, affecting also tne overseas producers, des¬ 
pite the very marked decrease in imports into the importing countries (Canada, 
Argentina, Brazil, Peru, Uruguay) and the relative development of imports 
into Australia and South Africa ; in some countries, such as Argentina, it is in 
addition easy to see whether it is especially an artificial increase in the quantity 
actually produced. The exports of Chile, the only American exporting country, 
tend to diminish. 

In brief the 1931-32 viticultural season was characterized in the first place 
by a general decrease in consumption affecting almost every country and, se¬ 
condly, general restriction of trade, accentuated by the partial closing of the 
French market. 

P. de V. 


Austria: On 1 March the crop condition of vines was 2.0 compared with 2.3 
on 1 February of this year and 2.6 on 1 March 1932. 

Spain : The month of February was in general rather cold and wet; work in the 
vineyards slackened but the vines did not seem to have suffered much damage ; soil 
moisture is fairly abundant. 

The wine trade was not very active during February and sometimes even at a stand¬ 
still. The removal of barriers to the import of foreign wines erected by the French 
Government should, apparently, have brought about a fairly active movement of busi¬ 
ness as the quota of 40 million Imperial gallons (47.3 million American gallons) accorded 
to Spain, corresponding to the average volume of the period previous to 1930 and much 
larger thm that of the preceding season, is .sufficient to feed a normal trade movement; 
the quarterly functioning of this quota, with the impossibility of carrying over from 
one quarter to another, is considered to be a restriction by Spanish exporters, w r bo esti¬ 
mate that due to this cause, the actual volume of exports will lx? much smaller than 
the annual quota as the quota figure cannot be attained during certain quarters. 

Prices are fairly firm with some tendency to rise noted for La Mancha wanes, which 
are faiily rare and much in demand, whereas the red wines of other regions (Utiel, 
Alicante, Priorato, etc.) show, on the contrary, some tendency to fluctuate; the quota¬ 
tions for white wines remain unchanged as the prohibition of mixing in France with 
French wines prevents their export. 

France : The period of cold weather followed by a week's rain at the beginning 
of March has further retarded work in the .southern vineyards ; some delay is reported 
everywhere. The intense cold in the South has retarded growth and bud formation, 
which had been premature. 

The condition ot the vines is, on the whole, fairly satisfatory. 

Italy : Though the first half of February was characterized by relatively high 
temperatures and small precipitation with frequent mist, the second half was cold with 
h*avy snowfall in the north. Work in the vineyards was interrupted at times during 
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the latter period but the principal operations - lxceing, pruning and planting - were 
generally carried out normally. 

Markets were very quiet during this period ; the strict application of the law 
concerning minimum alcoholic content has led to some demand in the northern areas 
for southern wines for mixing but the resulting activity has [been restricted and of short 
duration ; at the beginning of March the market in Apulia and in Sicily was very quiet ; 
the export trade is still very quiet. Prices, often nominal, are [faiily well maintained 
for good wines of normal alcohol content, very low for [low-content wines, which are 
available in large quantity but little in demand. 

Cyprus : Production of fresh grapes in 1932 was 1,400,000 centals as against 785,000 
in 1931 (178.4 %) Production of raisins amounted to 115,000 centals as against 72,000 
in 1931 and 97,000, the average for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages : 159.9 
and 119.2. 

Algeria : The rains of the second half of February brought beneficial moisture 
for further growth. Development, which had been checked by the low temperatures 
of the end of the month was vigorously renewed in the second week of March; bud¬ 
ding was general toward the middle of that week in early stocks, a week ahead of normal. 
Winter work was completed under good conditions. 

Union of South Ajnca : The vintage of 1933 is estimated at 10 % to 15 % less 
than that of last year. 

Australia: In South Australia, which is by far the most important viticultural 
State, the vine situation at the end of January was excellent and gave rise to antici¬ 
pations of satisfactory and even high yields; the chief official inspector of horticulture 
estimated at the end of J anuary that the wine production might reach 12 million Imper 
ial gallons (14.5 million American gallons), a quantity larger than that of the last two 
years but smaller than the quantity obtained in each of the five years 1926 to 1930 and 
nearly 2 million Imperial gallons (2.4 million American gallons) below the average for 
this period. Other private estimates indicate a crop below the normal due to the damage 
caused by thrips and frost but this indication does not substantially change the above 
forecast ; the quality of the wines will be particularly good. 

In Victoria, which is second in importance as regards viticulture, prospects were 
also good, although blossoming was everywhere a little late and despite the spreading 
of powdery vine mildew in irrigated areas particularly devoted to the production of 
table raisins and raisins for drying and also some localized damage by hail ; rainfall has 
been well distributed and mildew, which appeared in November, practically disappeared 
under the influence of suitable treatment. 

In New South Wales, during the period of maturity the vines suffered somewhat 
from low rainfall and temperatures below the normal, as well as from frost, the effects 
of which were, however, limited ; the appearance of the vines remains very good, despite 
such adversities and prospects are good. 

On the whole, therefore, Australian production promised at the end of February 
to be decidedly above the crops of the last two years, but smaller than those of all of 
the previous seasons from 1926 to 1930. Forecasts place it between 15 and 16 million 
Imperial gallons (18 and 19 million American gallons. 

According to the report previously mentioned, the forecasts of the production of 
table grapes or grapes for drying in South Australia are as follows: 7,000 tons of sultanas 
1,500 cf lexias and 7,000 of currants. The production of this State represents 
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only a small part of the total Australian production but there is reason to believe, on 
the basis of the preceding indications, that the latter will be fairly abundant. 

From the commercial point of view the present wine production greatly exceeds 
the possibilities of marketing. Despite the great increase, due particularly to the Ot¬ 
tawa agreements, in exports to Great Britain and other countries, especially Canada, 
the latter will not be able to absorb the considerable surplus, to which must be added 
in South Australia alone 15 % million Imperial gallons (18.5 million American gallons) 
of stocks; England has absorbed, in the three months October-December, a quantity 
larger than that received during the same period of last year but the whole of this quan¬ 
tity could not be absorbed for consumption and has accumulated in the customs ware¬ 
houses ; the Australian shipments have, however, decreased during the last few months 
of 1932. 


OLIVES 

Italy : Picking of olives was almost everywhere completed in February. 

Portugal : Many young trees were planted in February. The atea of olives is 
continually extending. 

Syria and Lebanon : The olives have been damaged by drought during the growing 
period and rainfall has so far been insufficient. 


Olives and Olive Oil Production. 



Area 

| English measures 

American measures 

% 1932/33 




Aver. 





Aver. 



Average 

1931/ 

1932 


Countries 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

% 1932/33 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

Aver. 




1930/31 

1931/ 

Aver 



*930/31 



1930/31 

«**> 100 

- 100 

















1932 




Thous- 

j>) pounds 




| Thousand acres 

— 100 

— 100 

| Thousand centals j 

and 

t) Amer. gallons 

% 

Spain 1) . . 

4.830 

4,723 

4.396 

107.3 

109.9 

fs) ... 

If) 7.601 

39.818 

7.741 

42.939 
8,211) 

99,886 

3.981,789 

101,725 

■ 

98.2 

*92.6 

Greece . . 






Irnpiaau 


2) 611! 

2) 88,018 

2) 69.970 

2 ) 61.129, 

125 8 

■ EEKll 






U ) 2.636 

2.286 

1.8111 

34.643 

30,042 

23,796 

115.3 

145 6 

Italy 3) j “] 

2.054 

2.055 

1.437 

99.9 

143.0 


m lftai 

27.293] 

IB 

3,105,102 

2,729.260, 

93.5 

■EXl 

3,181 

3,179 

4,273 

■Kill 

74.4 

/) ... 

4,827 

4.2I6 1 

63.431 

55.401] 



Portugal . . 

United 






t) ... 

1.504 

988 

39J 

... 

19,763 

12,980 

.. . 

. .. 

States 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 







137.5 

111.8 

Syria and 

191 

190 

179 

100.4 

106 8 

Is) 658 


1,208 

65.754 

151,030 

120,807 

43.5 

54.4 

Lebanon 

10 92 

227 



2,986 

3.203 


37.5 

Algeria . . 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Is) 3.858 
\t) 384 

4.700 

593 

3,567 

457 

385,810 

5.042 

469,996 

7,794 

356,708 

6.006! 

82.1 

64.7 

108.2 

83.9 

Tunis . . . 

— 

— 


~ 


0 1.102 

1,102 

820 

14,485 

14.48* 

10,777 

100 0 

134.4 


a) Pure crop. — b) Mixed crop. — *) Olives. — t) Oil. — i) Area bearing. —* 2l Olives for table. —* 3) The figures 
for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 


COTTON 

Barbados : Pink bollworm has appeared early and in large numbers. 

United States : In the week ended on 28 February ploughing and preparation for 
spring planting were backward in the cotton belt though considerable work had recently 
been done in the Atlantic Coast States, where the soil was mostly dry enough to work. 


***** St. 3 Ingl. 
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India: At the beginning of February, cotton picking had been finished in the 
Central Provinces. In the latter half of the month rainfall was general accompanied 
by hailstorms. In the Punjab the spell of dry weather was broken by general rains 
in the week ended on 27 February with a maximum of 3.13 inches {80 mm.) at Am- 
bala. The condition of standing crops was average to good on irrigated areas and under 
average to average a unirrigated. No rain fell in Madras. 

Egypt: Cotton planting began in the second week of February, a week earlier 
than last year, when there was a delay of 15 days. The area sown in the whole of 
the country up to the beginning of March was still limited but the current opinion 
is that the maximum permitted by the law (see Crop Report, October 1932), will be 
sown as the areas destined to cereals and sugar-cane show a considerable decrease. 
It is anticipated that in the first week of March there will have been sown 65 % of 
the land destined to cotton in Upper Egypt and 50 % in the South of the Delta and 
in the lands in the North of the Delta where the rice crop has been harvested. The 
weather has so far been very favourable. 

Cotton ginned up to the end of February was as follows, in bales of 478 lb. net 
weight: 


Sakellaridis. 

1933 

. 210,300 

1932 

216,200 

1931 

301,600 

* 93 ° 

435.800 

1929 

445,400 

Other varieties above : 

1 3/8 inches .... 

1 1/4 inches .... 

94.900 ( 
64,100 l 

887,400 

900,900 

982,000 

980,900 

1 1/8 inches .... 

Total . . 

. 500,400 f 

. 869,700 

1,103,600 

1,202,500 

1,417,800 

1,426,300 

Seal to (linters) .... 

20,100 

29,400 

29,200 

3 h 50 o 

40,700 


Uganda : The abnormally heavy rains that were general during the last week 
of January and the first week of February caused a certain amount of damage and 
loss of crop in Buganda Province, where the rains coincided with a heavy picking 
period and caused some rot in mature bolls In the Eastern and Northern Provinces, 
where the bulk of the crop had been harvested, the effect on the volume of the crop 
was only slight although the grade in certain areas was lowered ; it is considered that 
the total yield from Buganda will be reduced by 10 %. It is possible, however, that, 
owing to the low prices and the inclination of the grower to take advantage of the 
early rains for planting of his food crops, a certain amount of the cotton crop may 
not be marketed on account of early uprooting. 

FLAX 


Canada : The area of flax grown in 1932 for the production of fibre seed and tow 
together with the corresponding data of production are given in the following sunnnary ; 


Area (in acres) : 

1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

% *93* 

1931 *= IOO Av. m 100 

Flax for fibre, etc. 

• . • 5A 35 

4,220 

5.518 

121.7 93.1 

Production : 





Seed (centals). 

. . . 20,130 

30,090 

24,740 l 

100.2 81.4 

(bushels). 

. • - 55.950 

35.870 

44,170 i 

Tow (centals). 

. . . 71,040 

60,380 

95,200 1 

| 1177 74-b 

(short tons) .... 

• • • 3.550 

3,020 

4,760 j 

Fibre (centals). 

. . . 2,000 

250 

— 

800.0 - 
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Of the 5,135 acres sown in 1932, 2,000 acres were sown to the T. W. S. variety 
and the remainder mainly to the ordinary Dutch seed. The acreage sown was about 
22 % larger than that of 1931 and the increase in production was chiefly of tow 
(4- 17.7 %). Fibre production has shown a recovery in the last two years ; previously, 
in the period 1926-1930, no production was officially recorded after the 14,400 centals 
obtained in 1925. Production of seed was about the same as in 1931. 

United States: According to a report of farmers* intentions to plant as on 1 March 
published by the Department of Agriculture, the area intended to be sown to flax seed 
this year is 1,819,000 acres or 12.8 % less than that actually harvested last year. 

India : Rainfall during February varied from light to moderate in Bihar and 
Orissa. In the United Provinces general rains fell in the latter half of the month. Some 
damage by rats, hail and frost was reported. The condition of standing crops on 
25 February was fair. General rains and hailstorms occurred in the latter half of Feb¬ 
ruary in the Central Provinces. 

According to a Government report of 23 February for the whole of India, the 
condition and prospects of the linseed crop were, on the whole, reported to be fair 
to good. 


TOBACCO 

Italy : Sowing of tobacco began in February. 

United States : In the week ended on 28 February tobacco seedbeds were being 
planted in Florida wliile burning and seeding were advancing in Tennessee ; some pre¬ 
parations had begun in other tobacco sections. 

According to a report of farmers’intentions to plant as on 1 March published by 
the Department of Agriculture, the area which it is intended to plant to tobacco is 
1,747,000 acres or 21.9 % larger than that actually harvested last year. 

India : Rain and frost caused some damage to tobacco at the loginning of Feb¬ 
ruary in the Saran and Darbhanga districts of Bihar and Orissa. 

Algeria : At the end of February first sowings were fairly advanced and tlie plants 
vigorous and well developed despite some damage due to cold winds and hail; plantings 
were begun in the first half of March. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Cacao. 


Brazil: Entries of cacao by rail in the Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones in February 
were substantially smaller than in the same month last year, as is indicated in the 
following table. 

February May 1932 to February May 1931 to 
1933 February 1933 1932 February 1932 


Ilheos zone (1000 lb.).7,050 104,334 12,170 93,768 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) . . 886 15,238 2,381 8,020 


The transport of the crop is now nearing completion. 
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Weather in February was more favourable but rainfall was still much below aver¬ 
age and more was needed. Rainfall at Ilheos was 133 mm. (5.25 inches) against the 
average of 172 mm. (6.78 inches). 

Prospects for the 1933-34 cro P were reported to be satisfactory. 


Grenada , British West Indies : Rainfall in January was good and the crop of cacao 
was expected to be larger than that of last year. For a number of plantations prices 
are said however, to be below cost of production. Efforts are being made to improve 
quality. 

St. Lucia ; In January picking of the main crop was coming to an end. Pro¬ 
duction was larger than in 1932. The spring crop was promising in some areas. 


Trinidad : In the early part of February it was expected that the crop of cacao 
would be rather poor. Picking was proceeding spasmodically. 

Weather remained very unsettled in February and has favoured the spread of 
witchbroom (Marasmius perniciosus). Drying has proved difficult. 

Gold Coast: Up to the end of November the provisional estimate of the 1932- 
1933 major crop was 437 million pounds ; this figure was then substituted by that 
of 430 million pounds, following on reports from agricultural officers up-country 
that yields were lower than the average of the past five years (437 million pounds) 
but higher than those of 1931-32 (423 million pounds) and that beans this .season have 
been smaller than usual 

At the end of January 1933 there was a body of opinion which held that the 
present major crop would prove to be very much larger than had been estimated. 

Up to 24 January agricultural officers’ reports offer no evidence that the standing 
estimate is too low. Seven districts (Juaso, Asuansi, Winneba, Aburi, Tafo, Kibi, 
Huhunya) report yields lower than the average of the past five years, two districts 
(Dunkwa, Koforidua) report higher yields and five districts (vSekondi, vSaltpond, Oda, 
Anyiiiam, Nsawarn) average yields In comparison with 1931-32 five districts (Juaso, 
Sckondi, Asuansi, Oda, Poso) estimate yields of the same size, three (Winneba, Aburi, 
Tafo) report lower yields and seven (Dunkwa, Saltpond, Koforidua, Anyinam, Kibi, 
Nsawain, Huhunya) higher yields. So far as unit-yields are concerned, therefore, a 
crop of a size between that of 1931-32 (423 million pounds) and that of the average 
for the past five years (437 million pounds) is expected. If a very much larger crop 
proves to have been obtained it will have l>een due either to new areas coming into 
bearing or to a reduction in harvesting losses 

As regards the evidence of shipments, the exports fromall ports from 1 October 
1932 up to 31 January 1933 amounted to 265 million pounds against 230 million for 
the same period last season and 232 million, the average for the past four seasons. 
This season, therefore, shipments are considerably ahead of the normal. In assessing 
the significance of this it must be kept in mind that throughout this season all 
reports have stated that the crop is unusually early. 

As regards future shipments, it is commonly stated that on 1 February 1933 
merchants held 224 million pounds of unshipped stocks> To arrive at the true figure 
for the major crop, carryover from the last minor crop or mid-crop must be deducted, 
while purchases of early major crop in September 1932, as well as cacao to be marketed 
by growers is February 1933, must also be taken into account. 
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Assuming the statement of stocks to be correct the position would therefore 
be as follows: 


Million pounds 


Shipments from i September 1932 to 31 January 1933.283 

Stocks unshipped on 1 February 1933.224 

Total . . . 507 

Deduct total carryover on 1 September 1932. 36 

Total . . . 471 

Deduct Togoland figures. 7 

Total . . . 464 

Estimated balance of crop held by growers and due to be mar¬ 
keted in Februaiy 1933. 24 

Total major crop . . . 488 


The estimated balance of crop held by growers is computed from up-country 
reports which state that 95 % of the crop had been harvested and presumably mark¬ 
eted on 24 January 1933. 

The figure arrived at (488 million pounds) is higher than has ever before been 
recorded for a major crop. As unit-yields have been reported to be lower this year 
than normal, the enormous crop indicated by these figures must (if they are correct) 
be due to new areas suddenly coming into production, to an equally sudden improve¬ 
ment in harvesting methods or to both. The area necessary to account for the 
difference between 430 million and 488 million pounds would be 105,000 acres; the 
Department of Agriculture has, however, no evidence that large new areas have sud¬ 
denly come into production this season. It is possible that for financial reasons grow¬ 
ers are now picking more carefully than in tile past but it is hardly credible that 
such an improvement would account for the additional 58 million pounds. 

Only when the final shipment figures become available will it be possible to 
ascertain the truth. 

Tea. 

India : According to a report of 2 March received by the Department of Com¬ 
mercial Intelligence and Statistics, the weather in North India during January was 
seasonably cold and in most districts there was no rain at all. The whole of the 
past season’s crop had been harvested and no crop was harvested during January. 

In South India, the weather was not very favourable, being cold and very dry,, 
and there were prevailing high winds. Without rain crop prospects were not good* 
The outturn was 2,83 % ahead of that to the same date of last year. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria : On 1 March condition of winter colza was 2.3 against 2.6 on 1 February 
this year and 2.9 on 1 March 1932. 

Hungary : Winter colza has wintered well. At the close of the first decade of 
March its growth was vigorous save for gaps in a few places. 








Rumania : At the beginning of March the crop condition of winter colza was 
not satisfactory In the spring it will be necessary to resow part of the fields sown 
to this crop last autumn. 

Cyprus : The area imder sesame increased to 7,200 acres in 1932 from 6,200 in 
k^i and 3,500, the average for the preceding quinquennium. Percentages : 116.6 
ami 208 0 Production, on the contrary, declined to 1,200 centals (60 short tons) from 
9,500 (475) in 1931 and 6,200 (310), the average. Percentages: 13.1 and 20.1. 

’ r f India : Rainfall in Bihar and Orissa was mostly light to moderate during Feb¬ 
ruary. The weather was dry in tno Punjab until after the 20th of the month, when 
general rains fell. Rapeseed was damaged by the cold in Gurgaon. The condition of 
standing crops of colza was average to good on irrigated areas and under average to 
average on unirrigated. Rainfall was variable in Bengal; general rains fell at about 
tlie middle of the month and moderate to hea\y rains in the third week in West Bengal. 

7 nr key : The area under sesame in 1932 was 125,000 acres against 69,000 in 1931 
and 131,000 on the average of the four years ending 1930, percentages 180.6 and 95.0. 
Production in 1932 was 476,000 centals (23,800 short tons), 70.9 % of that of 1931, 
which was 671,000 (33,500), and 78 5 % of the* four year average, 606,000 centals 
(So,300 short tons). 


Jute. 

India. : Ploughing was progressing in Bengal in February 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the production and area for most countries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 




Area 






Production 





1932 

and 

1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1030 
and 

1926/27 
to 

1930,31 

1932 
% and 
1932/33 

1932 

and 

1932/33 

193 1 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

1932 

and 

1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

1932 

% and 
1933/33 

Countries 

1931 
and 
1931 / 

1932 

Aver. 

= 100 

1931 

and 

1931/ 

1932 

Aver. 

= 100 


1 

,000 acres 


l*» 100 


i,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

«= 100 


Wheat 

Irish Free State . 

21 

21 


30 

102.6 

71.0 

498 

468 

725 

831 

1 781 

1,208 

106.4 

68.8 

Greece. 

1.496 

1,496 


1,300 

100.0 

115.1 

10,177 

6,737 

7,152 

16,961 

11,228 

11,92a 

17,126 

151.1 

142.3 

Sweden. 

746 

683 


544 

109.2 

137.0 

15,900 

10,829 

10,276 

26,500 

18,048 

146.8 

154.7 

Cyprus. 

172 

183 


181 

93,6 

94.9 

709 

974 

1,095 

1,182 

1,623 

1.824! 

72.8 

64.8 

Turkev. 

8.555 

8.773 

1) 

6.135 

97.5 

139.4* 

41,607 

61,457 

1) 45,291 

69,344 

102,426 

1) 75,484 

67.7 

91.9 

Argentina .... 

2) 17,789 

2) 16.029 

2) 

19.401 

111.0 

91.7 

141,228 

131,821 

150,756 

235,376 

219,697 

251,255 

107.1 

93.7 

RYE. 















Gieeee. 

181 

172 


131 

i 105.7 

138 3 

1,365 

1,008 

898 

2,438 

1.800 

1,603 

135.4 

152.0 

Sweden , . . . . 

516 

511 


686 

100.9 

75.2 

9,573 

6.577 

9,925 

17.094 

11,745 

17,723 

145.6 

96.5 

Turkev . 

504 

834 

1) 

611 

60.5 

82.5 

4,368 

7,818 

1) 4,683 

7,800 

13,961 

1) 8.363 

55.9 

93.3 

Argentina .... 

3 ) 1.624 

3) 1.378 

3 ) 

1,065 

117.8 

152.4 

7,275 

5,456 

3,534 

12,992 

9,744 

6,311 

133.3 

205.9 

Barley. 

Irish Free State . 

103 

116 


125 

89.0 

82.4 

2,388 

2,362 

2,939 

4,974 

4,921 

6,122 

101.1 

81.3 

Greece. 

574 

550 


472 

| 104.3 

121.5 

4,734 

3,430 

3.3331 

9,862 

7,146 

6,945] 

138.0 

142.0 

Sweden .... 

293 

311 


333 

94.2 

87.9 

5.234 

5,143 

5,394 

10,904 

10,716 

11,237 

101.8 

97.0 

Cyprus .... 

94 

93 


118 

101.9 

79.8 

469 

666 

1,111 

976 

1,387 

, 2,314’ 

70.4 

42.2 

Turkey. 

3,401 

3,769 

1) 

3,140 

90.2 

108.3 

25,679 

35,940 

1) 26,059 

53,499 

74,877 

1) 54,290 

71.4 

98.5 

Oats 















Irish Free State . 

623 

623 


650 

100.0 

95.8 

14.049 

11.666 

14,628 

43,904 

36,457 

45,713 

120.4 

• 96.0 

Greece. 

367 

344 


279 

106.7 

131.4 

2,211 

1,688 

1,595 

6,910 

5,274 

4,985 

131.0 

138.6 

Sweden .... 

1579 

1,590 


1,729 

99.3 

91.3 

26,191 

22,326 

25,867 

81,845 

69,767 

80,835 

117.3 

101.2 

Cyprus. 

11 

13 


14 

87.5 

83.8 

40 

84 

85 

126 

262 

266 

48.1 

47.5 

Turkey. 

294 

405 

1) 

336 

72.6 

87.4 

2,793 

2,590 

1) 2,362 

8,729 

8,095 

1) 7,380 

107.8 

118.3 

Argentina .... 

3) 3,652 

3) 3.470 

3) 

3,535 

105.3 

103.3 

22,267 

22,170 

20,033 

69,583 

69,280 

62,603 

100.4 

11U 

Potatoes. 




■ 











Irish Free State . 

348 

346 


363 

100.6 

96.0 

67,545 

43,279 

53,605 

112,576 

72,132 

89,341 

156.1 

126.0 

Greece. 

32 

34 


27 

92.1 

118.5 

1,710 

1,383 

908 

2,849 

2.306 

l,513j 

60,846 

123.6 

188.3 

Sweden. 

338 

327 


354 

103.3 

95.3 

47,039 

33,020 

36,508 

78397 

55,033 

142.5 

128.8 

Cyprus. 

6 

6 


8 

110.8 

79.5' 

496 

451 

387 

827 

751 

645 

110.0 

128.3 

Turkey. 

82 

101 

D 

75 

81.5 

109.7 

1.582 

3,170 

1) 1,750 

2.637 

5,284 

1) 2,916 

49.9 

90.4 






















Area 

| Production 


193 a 

and 

1931 

and 

Average 

1926 

193 * 

% and 
1932/33 

1932 

and 

i93i 

and 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 

1932 

am 1 

193Z 

and 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 

193 a 
% and 
1932/33 

Countries 

and 





193^/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

I93i 

Aver. 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926 27 

1931 

Aver. 



to 

and 



to 



to 

and 




1930/31 

1931 / 




1930/31 



1930/31 

1931 / 






1932 

IOC 







193* 

— 100 


1,000 acres 

«= xoo 


| x.ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

■» ioc 


Sugar—bei t. 









1,000 short tons 



Sweden ..... 

101 

87 

75 

115.5 

133.5 

34,261 

19,317 

18,577 

1,713 

966 

929 

177.4 

184.4 

Turkey. 

37 

29 

1 ) 20 

128.2 

186.1 

3,285 

5,443 

1 ) 902 

164 

272 

1 ) 45 

60.3 

364 2 

Vine* (wine). 






i.ooo Imperial gallons 

1,000 American gallons 



Germany .... 

177 

176 

179 

100 5 

98 9 

37,873 

62,463 

40.928 

45,482 

75.012 

49,151 

606 

92 5 

Greece 4 ) . . . . 

352 

315 

283 

111 5 

124 5 

65,451 

42,793 

56,283 

78,601 

51,391 

67 591 

152 9 

1163 

Cyprus. 

119 

117 

94 

101.5 

1261 

3,628 

1.917 

4,928 

4,356 

2.302 

5,918 

189.2 

73.6 

Cotton (ginned) 






1,000 centals 

1,000 bales of 478 lb 



Greece. 

71 

46 

42 

155.7 

168 8 

76 

65 

73 

16 

14 

' 

1163 

103 8 

Cyprus. 

6 

11 

13 

56.2 

46 7 

4 

11 

13 

l 

2 

3 

39.1 

33,3 

Turkey. 

358 

491 

378 

72.8 

94 7 

135 

434 

419 

28 

91 

88 

31 1 

32,2 

Uganda . 

1,070 

866 

641 

123.6 

166 9 

1,040 

780 

634 

218 

163 

133 

133 1 

164.1 

A.-E. Sudan . . . 

324 

336 

799 

96.6 

108 4 


985 

593 


206 

124 



Flax 









a) 1,000 pounds 

b) 1,000 bushels 



N Ireland . . . 

6 

7 

31 

81.9 

19 5 

a) 26 

31 

131 

2.565 

3,091 

13,058 

83 0 

196 

Uatvia. 

78 

104 

150 

75.5 

52.3 

la) 208 
1») 197 

287 

279 

450 

411 

20,812 

352 

28,660 

499 

43,955 

735, 

72 6 
70.6 

47 3 
47.9 

Cyprus. 

1 

3 

2 

32 8 

56 0 

/«) 5) 

16 ) 2 

2 

16 

3 

9 

47 

4 

24 

28 

26 

16' 

19.5 

14.2 

18.6 

25.0 

Turkey .... 

34 

69 

i) 14 

49.4 

237.5 

b) 107 

97 

1 ) 90 

190 

172 

1 ) 162 

110.3 

117.7 

Argentina . . 

2 ) 5,655 

2 ) 8,178 

2 ) 6,310 

69 1 

89 6 

6 ) 29,291 

49,878 

41,461 

52,305 

89,068 

74,037 

58.7 

70.6 

Tobacco. 









1,000 pounds 



Canada . 


55 

40 



524 

513 

363 

52,450 

51,300 

36,263 

102.2 

144.6 

Turkey. 

65 

170 

155 

38.0 

41 7 

276 

1,127 

1,066 

27.607 

112,680 

106,582 

24.5 

25.9 

Hops 














Belgium ..... 

1 

2 

3 

69.0 

42 7 

15 

11 

46, 

1,531 

1,148 

4,588 

133.3 

33.4 

Yugoslavia . . . 

4 

6 

16 

62.8 

22.9 

18 

35 

75 

1,819 

3,499 

7,516 

52.0 

24.2 


a) Fibre. — b) Seed. — i) Average 1927-30. — 2 ) Area harvested. — 3) Area sown. — 4 ) Production in expressed in teims of 
must. — 5) Production under 300 centals. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1932 are at 
present available and also the percentage of their total production in 1931 to world 
production in the same year as published in the 1931-32 Yearbook, when they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, except U. S. S. R. 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
in the total, 
and percentages 
of »\orld 
production 

AREA 

PRODUCTION 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931*32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926-27 
to 

1930-31 

Percentages 
lor 1932 
and 1932-33 

British weights 

American weights 

Percentages 
for 1932 
and 1932*33 

1931 

and 

1931- 

1932 
« 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

= 100 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926-27 
to 

1930-31 

1931 

and 

1931 - 

1932 
= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

« 100 

thousand acres 

% 

thousand centals 

0 / 

/o 










thousand bushels 



Wheat (48 countr 














97 %). 

249.592 

245,735 

241,771 

101.6 

103.2 

2,209,928 

2,235,210 

2,187,147 

3,683.139 

3,725,276 

3,645.173 

98.9 

101.0 

Rve (29 countries 














99 %). 

46,948 

47,032 

47,961 

99.8 

97.9 

562,990 

468,420 

525,388 

1,005,342 

836.466 

938,195 

120.2 

107.2 

Barley (43 countr. 














90%). 

63,717 

62,731 

61,622 

101.6 

103.4 

709,472 

619,516 

681,471 

1,478,093 

1,290,682 

1.419,756 

1145 

104.1 

Oats (38 countries 














98 %). 

101,895 

100,855 

102.558 

101.0 

99.4 

1,162,116 

1.042,182 

1.135,885 

3.631,586 

3,256,794 

3.549,615 

111.5 

102.3 

Maize (24 countries 














79 %). 

155,426 

153,005 

144,423 

101.6 

107.6 

2,162.218 

1,934,460 

1,895,276 

3,861,105 

3,454,399 

3,384.426 

1 i 1.3 

114.1 

Rice (rough) (15 














countr. 87 %) . 

116,187 

117,723 

114,597 

98.7 

101.4 

1,661,745 

1,697,540 

1,650,260 

3,692,698 

3,772,238 

3, 667.175 

97.9 

100.7 

Potatoes (33 count. 














94 %). 

30,434 

30,120 

28,983 

101.0 

105.0 

3,376,378 

3,214,767 

2,965,893 

5.627,184 

5,357,838 

4,943,057 

105.0 

113.8 

Sugar-beet (20 c. 









thousand short tons 

95.9 

86.8 

97%). 

4,132 

4,626 

5,105 

89.3 

80.9 

982,066 

1,023,918 

1,130,808 

49,103 

51,195 

56,540 



Cotton ginned (16 









thf usand bales 



countr. 94 %) . 

68,825 

73,050 

78.778 

94.2 

87.4 

95,844 

115,662 

113,673 

20,051 

24,197 

23,781 

82.9 

84.3 

Dinseed (15 countr. 









thoasand bushels 



93%). 

11,738 

14,629 

13,757 

80.2 

85.3 

47,532 

67,828 

66,225 

84,878 

121,121 

118,25* 

70.1 

71.8 

Flax (fibre) (14 









thousand pounds 



countr. 85 %) . 

568 

739 

1,026 

76.9 

55.4 

1.823 

2,493 

4,597 

182,323 

249,344 

459,665 

73.1 

39.7 

Hemp (fibre) (7 














countr. 48 %) . 

257 

262 

353 

98.1 

72.7 

1.715 

1,779 

2,855 

171,520 

177,914 

285,500 

96.4 

60.1 

Tobacco (12 coun¬ 














tries 48 %) . . 

2.041 

2.837 

2,632 

72.0 

77.6 

15,404 

22,864 

20.882 

1,540,375 

2,286,422 

2 , 088,2261 

67.4 

73,8 

Hops (7 c. 93 %) • 

94 

109 

141 

86.4 

66.7 

780 

919 

1,365 

78,044 

91,933 

136,467 

84.9 

57.2 

Olive oil (6 countr. 









thousand American gallons 



62 %). 

! — 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

11.817 

11,949 

11,541 

155,280 

157,018 

151,658 

98.9 

102.4 







thousand Imperial gallons 












1 ) 

1 ) 

*> 

1 ) 

0 

1 ) 



Vine 8 (i 8 c. 95 %) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,525,173 

3,546,291 

3,251,634]! 

4,233,416 

4,258,777 

3,904,920 

99.4 

108.4 


thousand ounces 



thousand pounds 

thousand pounds 



Silk (8 c. 92 %). . 

2 ) 6.818U) 7 . 020 |a) 7.549 

97.1 

90.3 

851,2361 

919,4741 

947,989 

851,236 

919,474 

947,98* 

92.6 

89.9, 


1 

1 

1 



3) 1 

3) 1 

3) 1 

3) 

3) 

3) 1 




1 ) Wine. — 2 ) Eggs in incubation. — 3) Cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 

A uslria : Oil 1 March condition of the principal fodder crops was as follows : 
red clover 2.6 (against 2.6 on 3 February of this year and 2.9 on 1 March 1932); al¬ 
falfa 2.5 (2.6, 2.9) ; mixed clover 2.6 (2.5, 2.6) ; permanent meadow 2.5 (2.6 2.9) and 
pasture 2.4 (2.5, 3.1). 

Irish Free State : Though a severe blizzard accompanied by thunder and lightning 
occurred during the last few days of February, creating large snow-drifts, no serious 
damage to crops was reported. 

The following arc the data, with comparative figures, for production of turnips 
and mangolds in 1032. 


Turnips (000 centals) 
(000 sh. tons) 
Mangolds (000 centals) 
(000 sh tons) 




Average 

% 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1926-30 

1931**-100 

I92t,'30=> too 

75 . 801 

73,982 

78,871 1 


96.1 

3,790 

3,699 

3.943 J 

102.5- 

30,682 

34,493 

34.9031 

106.3 

99 . f 

i,834 

U 725 

1.845 i 


Fratuc : Appearance of pasture and temporary meadows at the end of February 
was good. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The early part of February was fairly dry, 
becoming colder with frost toward the middle of the month, wet weather subsequently 
became general and there w r as a heavy fall of snow throughout the* area in the latter 
part of the month. At the end of February much of the land was still covered with 
snow or under water. 

Temporary meadow was reported in England and Wales to be healthy and vigorous 
though chocked by frost in some districts. In Scotland pastures were bare. 

I11 the first half of the month considerable progress with ploughing was generally 
made but with the coming of snow work on the land came to a standstill in most districts. 
At the end of the month, however, work was generally about as forward as usual. In 
Scotland a considerable proportion of the root crops was frosted. 

Hungary : The clover and alfalfa crops have wintered well and on about 10 March 
active growth began No serious damage is leported. Sowings of spring fodder crops 
have not begun except in a few isolated cases. Growth of permanent meadows and 
pastures has recovered slowly but only in the Alfold area and on sandy lands. 

Italy : In the following table are given the definitive data of area and production 
in 1932 of fodder crops in terms of ordinary hay, compared with the final figures 
for 1931 and the average for the period 1926-1930 : 


Area in thousand acres . 


Temporary meadows. 

Grass, mixed. 

Unirrigated permanent meadows . . . 
Irrigated permanent meadows . . . . 
Permanent pastures . 


% 1932 


1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-1930 

1931 «= 100 

Average 
■* roo 

9.57, 

6.571 

5,294 

100.0 

124.1 

1.557 

1,421 

1,258 

109.6 

123.8 

3.247 

3.259 

3,332 

99.6 

975 

776 

783 

816 

99.1 

95*2 

11,038 

11.095 

12,240 

99.5 

90.2 
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Production. 


Temporary meadows 

(000 centals) 

297.435 

2.30,443 

23i>394 

1 

129.1 

128.5 


(000 sh. tons) 

14.872 

11,522 

n>57o 

/ 

Grass 

(000 centals) 

46,976 

37.706 

33.413 

1 

124.6 

140.6 


(000 sh. tons) 

2,349 

1,885 

1,671 

1 

Unirrigated permanent 








meadows 

(000 centals) 

73.754 

65,067 

71,456 

1 

113*3 

103.2 


(000 sh. tons) 

3.688 

3,253 

3.573 

( 

Irrigated permanent 








meadows 

(000 centals) 

52.272 

45. 8 67 

49.117 

1 

114.0 

106.4 


(000 sh. tons) 

2,614 

2,293 

2,456 

I 

Permanent pastures 

(000 centals) 

57,91 s 

50,870 

59.917 

1 

113-9 

96.7 


(000 sh. tons) 

2.896 

2.543 

2,996 

1 

Accessory fodder pro¬ 








duction 

(000 centals) 

117.253 

102,480 

8 i ,977 

1 

1144 

*43 0 


(000 sh. tons) 

5.863 

5*124 

4,099 

1 

Total production of 








fodder 

(000 centals) 

645,60s 

53 2 A 3 3 

527 , 2 74 

1 

121 3 



(000 sh. tons) 

32,281 

26,620 

26,365 

] 

122 4 


Italy : Cutting of liay and marcitc continued ; meadows were promising. Fodder 
stocks are sufficient. 

Canada : The area of pastures in 1932 was 8,265,000 acres compared with 9,428,000 
in 1931 and 9,577,000, the average for the period 1920 to 1930 ; percentages . 87 7 
and 80.3. 

These figures include pastures in the Indian reserves but are not entirely com¬ 
prehensive since the figures for the form western provinces are " seeded pastures ’ ’ 
only. Most of the area used for pasture in these provinces is “ natural ” and com¬ 
plete data can only be secured by the quinquennial census. 

United States : In the week ended on 28 February pastures showed improvement 
in most of the Kast, although they were dry and poor locally. 

Algeria : Condition of pastures and tracks was very satisfactory at the beginning 
of March; that of permanent and temporary meadows led to the expectation of an 
abundant crop 

Egypt : Third cutting of early bersim has begun in Lower Kgypt, where hay¬ 
making is in progress on large holdings. 

French Morocco : The tracks have continued on the whole to improve and 
supply sufficient feed though quality often leaves much to be desired. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Number of pigs in Denmark, 

In the following table is given the number of pigs in January 1933, com¬ 
pared with the figures for the same date in preceding years. 



23 January 

15 January 

15 January 

Increase (+) or decrease (—•) 


1933 

1932 

1931 

in 1933 with respect to 

Boars 4 months old and over . 

28,000 

30,000 

27,000 

* 93 * 

— 6.7 

+ 

1931 

3-7 

Sows in farrow 4 months old 

and over. 

308,000 

355.000 

385,000 

— 13.2 

— 

20 0 

Sows not in farrow. 

166,000 

195,000 

189,000 

— 14.9 

— 

12.2 

Tigs for fattening 4 months 

old and over. 

1,140,000 

1,320,000 

1.179,000 

~ 13.6 

— 

3 3 

Young pigs from 2 to 4 months 

old. 

1,480,000 

1,932,000 

1,709,000 

— 23.4 

— 

16 3 

Sucking pigs under 2 mouths 

old. 

1,421,000 

1,655,000 

1,632,000 

— 14.1 

— 

12.9 

• Total . . . 

4,543,000 

5,487,000 

5,181,000 

— 17.2 

— 

12 5 


As has already been indicated at the time of the special census of pigs on 19 
November 1932 (see Crop Report of January 1933) the total shows a distinct ten¬ 
dency to decline and the figure for January 1933 is 17/2 % below that for 15 
January 1932 ; the heaviest fall is in young pigs two to four months old ; sows 
in farrow show a decrease of 13.2 % with respect to 1932 and of 20 % with 
respect to 1931. 

The heavy reduction in pig-rearing in Denmark, which specializes on bacon 
production, is due largely to the unprecedented fall in prices, which is demon- 
stiated in the following table. 


Prices of bacon in Denmark . 

(Danish crowns per kilogram). 



1932 

193 * 

1930 

*929 

1928 

*927 

7926 

X 025 

January . 

■ 

0.62 

0.88 

1.54 

1.42 

1.18 

1.36 

2.01 

2.46 

February. 

0.65 

0.84 

1.58 

1.49 

1.18 

1.34 

1.91 

2.38 

March. 

0.68 

0.86 

1.58 

1.59 

1.21 

1.39 

1.81 

2.43 

April.. . 

0.68 

0 94 

1.58 

1.74 

1.24 

1.39 

1.87 

2.51 

May. 

0.72 

0.96 

1.42 

1.72 

1.30 

1.45 

1.92 

2.45 

June. 

0.72 

0.76 

1.40 

1.64 

1.45 

1.46 

1.90 

2.50 

July. 

0.76 

0.80 

1.28 

1.73 

1.54 

1.40 

1.8J 

2.24 

August. 

0.89 

0.92 

1.22 

1.76 

1,54 

1.35 

1.85 

2.16 

September. 

0.93 

0.80 

1.15 

1.55 

1.54 

1.43 

1.74 

2.06 

October. 

! 0.78 

0.80 

0.99 

1.48 

1.39 

1.30 

1.64 

1.97 

November. 

0.78 

0.72 

1.00 

1.50 

1.35 

1.18 

1.60 

1.90 

December. 

0.84 

0.62 

0.91 

1.52 

1.46 

1.15 

1.50 

2.02 

Annual mean . . . 

0.75 

0.82 

1.30 

139 

1.36 

1.35 

1.80 

2.26 
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The annual mean for 1932 is only about one-third of that for 1924 and the 
fall appears all the more marked when account is taken of the depreciation of 
the Danish crown since the end of September 1931, the crown having fallen 
by about 37 % with respect to the dollar between that date and December 
1932. It should however be noted that during the last months of 1932 prices 
began to recover and were higher than in the corresponding period of 1931. 

As regards the bacon export, which is directed almost entirely to Great 
Britain, total shipments in 1932 showed a further increase of about 30,865,000 
pounds (-+ 3.6%). 


Export of bacon from Denmark. 

(000 pounds). 


MONTHS 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

January . 

76,679 

72,284 

51,543 

40,830 

54,003 

44,572 

February . 

73,109 

64,922 

43,311 

41,472 

50,311 

42,180 

March. 

74,713 

68,245 

51,302 

42,079 

56,029 

49,450 

April. 

79,003 

66,326 

46,615 

45.649 

50,682 

39.304 

May. 

52,850 

65,623 

57,094 

49.162 

52,010 

49.555 

June. 

83,190 

62,768 

51,052 

41,774 

50,332 

49.692 

July. 

78,547 

71,143 

53.404 

43,857 

46,681 

47.279 

August. 

64,760 

65,999 

56,433 

49,005 

46,941 

47,010 

September. 

73,785 

65,517 

61 540 

49,443 

45.482 

47.375 

October. 

74,262 

74,612 

67,870 

45,405 

49,677 

46,130 

November. 

63,783 

74,593 

64,823 

51,820 

49.319 

46,000 

December. 

64,615 

77,181 

70,487 

48,165 

48,653 

56.406 

Total . . . 

859,296 

829,213 

675,474 

548,661 

600,120 

564,953 


1 ) January 1933: 58,996 thousands pounds. 


From the end of October, however, exports showed a distinct decrease and 
in January 193J were 23.1 % below those of the corresponding period of 1932. 


Livestock in Latvia. 


In the table below are given the numbers of livestock in 1932 and in the 
preceding ten years. 


Livestock in Latvia. 
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The number of horses reached its highest point in 1927, decreased in the 
following two years, then showed an increase in 1930 and a still larger increase 
in 1931. The figure for 1932 differs little from that of 1931 but exceeds the 
number in 1922 by 20.8 %. 

The number of cattle has increased almost without interruption for the 
last ten years and the figure for 1932 is 42.3 % above that of 1922. 

Sheep numbers have, on the contrary, constantly declined since 1923 ; a 
recovery took place in 1931 however, and continued in 1932 although the total 
number of sheep still remains 15.3 % below that of 1922. 

The number of pigs increased constantly from 1922 to 1928 ; since the latter 
year, very marked fluctuations have occurred ; from 1928 to 1929 there was a 
reduction of 28.6 % and from 1929 to 1930, an increase of 36.8 % which continued 
at nearly the same rate from 1930 to 1931 (+ 36.2 %). In 1932 a decrease 
of 18.3 % was recorded. 


Number of pigs in the Netherlands. 

There exists in the Netherlands a special organization to assist pig breeders 
under the Pig Crisis Law. This organization has, during September and 
October 1932, caused to be marked all pigs belonging to its members, who own 
practically all of the pigs in the country. The enumeration results are as follows : 


(Head) 

Boars for breeding purposes . . 10,103 

Sows for breeding purposes. 264,794 

Sucking pig (under 6 months of age) . 534,584 

Young pigs under 60 kg. in weight .1.011,543 

Pigs 60 to 100 kg. in weight. 624,142 

Pigs over 100 kg. 289,818 


Total (including 749 unspecified pigs) . . . 2,735,733 


The censiis of June 1930 indicated 2,017,319 pigs but, in comparing the 
two figures, the following points must be taken into account : 

(1) The number of pigs, especially of heavier animals, is always larger 
in September than in June. In 1930, according to the data published quarterly 
regarding the movement of livestock on 700 farms, the difference amounted 
to 10 %. 

(2) According to the data of the 1932 enumeiation, no count was taken 
in 1930 of pigs on all of the farms : in 1930 the census was effected for 229,000 
persons, in 1932 for 306,500 members of the organisation created under the 
law mentioned above. Even when it is taken into consideration that the great 
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majority of the persons not included in 1930 are small producers it may be, 
very prudently, estimated that the pigs omitted in this way represent 10 % of 
the total. 

(3) A more exact comparison of the data of the two censuses shows 
that in 1930 there must have been frequent underestimations in the recording 
of pig numbers. These errors are due to the fact that in many cases there was 
no real census, especially in localities more distant from populous centres. 
An addition of at least 10 % may be regarded as necessary in this case 
also. 

(4) The census of 1930 was carried out in a single day determined 
according to locality. The enumeration of 1932 included also pigs littered at a 
later date. Taking into account the fact that on the other hand a number of 
pigs that would have been enumerated under the 1930 system had in September 
been slaughtered a difference of 135,000 is obtained. 

In short, the following figures are obtained : the number of pigs on a given 
day in September 1932 was 2,735,000 less 135,000, equivalent to 2,600,000, 
wiiile that in September 1930 was 2,017,000 plus 30 %, equivalent to 2,622,000. 

Although the number in 1932 was a little lower than in 1930 account must 
also be taken of a somewhat unfavourable factor, namely, that in September 
1930 brood sows formed only 8.7 % of the total while in September 1932 they 
formed 9.7 % ; thus, if no special inesasures are taken, the number of pigs 
in the first half of 1933 should be at least as great as in the same period of 
1931, when, according to the quarterly estimates, it was much higher than in 
1930 (on 1 June 1931 it was 117 % of the number on 1 June 1930 and on 1 
March 1931 it was 112 %). 


Livestock in Brazil. 

In the following table are given the numbers of livestock in Brazil according 
to the estimates of 1932, compared with the coriesponding figures of the 1920 


Census. 


Estimate 

Census 



1932 

1920 




(head) 


Horses . 

. 6,573,329 

5.253.699 


Asses and mules . 

. 2,745,021 

1,865,259 


Cattle . 

. 42 . 539,203 

3 1.271,324 


Sheep . 

.10,660,598 

7 » 933»437 


Goats . 

. 5 . 231.455 

5,086,655 


Pigs . 

.21,614,622 

16,168,549 


An increase is noted for all kinds of animals varying from a minimum 
of + 2.8 % for goats to a maximum of -f 47.2 % for asses and mules. The 
order of importance of increase is : sheep (-j- 34-4 %)> pigs (4 33.7 %), horses 
(+ 25.1 %) and cattle ( + 24.1 %). 
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Livestock on farms in the United States. 

According to the Farm Outlook Report published by the Department of 
Agriculture on 30 January, the supply of meat animals on farms in January 
1933 in terms of total live weight of cattle and calves, .sheep and hogs, is reported 
to have been larger than on that date a year ago. The larger numbers of cattle 
and calves more than offset a decrease in sheep and there was little change in 
the numbers of hogs. The supply of meat animals has gradually increased during 
the last five years and is now about 10 % larger than in 1928. Although livestock 
on farms in the Xhiited States increased 2 % in number last year, its value, 
shrank 17 %. Moreover, by far the larger part of the reduction in farm income 
this year v, as in livestock and livestock products, the biggest shrinkage in this 
group being noted in returns from cattle, hogs and sheep. 

The total number of all cattle in January 1933 was 3.9 % larger than on 
r January 1932, and was the largest recorded since 1923 ; the number of cows 
and heifers two years old and over kept for milk, included in the total for all cattle, 
was 2.7% larger; and that of yearling heifers being kept for milk cows decreased 
about 1 % during 1932 from 4,685,000 head to 4,641,000 head. It is noted that 
the number of beef and dairy cows is the largest on record. 


(Thousand head) 


YF.AR 1 ) 

Horses 

and horse 

Colts 

Mules 

and mule 

colts 

Cattle and calves 

Sheep 

and lambs 3 ) 

' Svune 

including 

pigs 

Tola! 

of vn hicli 
cows 

and lveifcrs 

2 ) 

1932 • • ... 

12.163 

4.981 

65.129 

25.136 

51,630 

60.716 

I9H . . 

12.641 

5.089 

62.656 

24,469 

53.321 

59.078 

1930 . ... 

13.169 

5,226 

60.987 

23.576 

52.599 

54,399 

1Q29 . . 

13,684 

5,366 

59.730 

22.510 

51,383 

55,301 

IQ2». 

14.203 

5,496 

57,878 

22.330 

48.249 

58.789 

192 7. 

14,768 

5,647 

56,701 

22.129 

45.121 

61,772 

1 926 . . . 

15,368 

5,801 

57,528 

22,159 

42.302 

55.468 

192*) . . . . 

16.067 

5,903 

59-977 

22.311 

40.183 

52.082 

1924 • • . . 

16.640 

5,918 

63.115 

22,505 

38.393 j 

55.770 

1923 .... .... 

17.365 

5,908 

65,832 

22,288 

37 020 1 

66,576 

1922 . 

18,123 

5,895 

67,384 

22.099 

36,695 

69,304 


1) 1 January of the year after that given in the table (I Jan. 1933, Jan. 1932, etc.). 

2 ) 2 years old and over kept for milk. 

3) Including estimates of sheep and Iambs on feed for market as well as on farms. 


As regards the 1932-33 season the livestock feeding situation is characterized 
by large supplies of home-grown feed grains, slightly below average supplies of 
hay, no acute shortage of feed in any large area and extremely low prices for 
feed crops. Slaughter supplies of cattle and calves this year are expected to 
somewhat larger than in 1932 ; in fact there was an increase of about 5 % in the 
number of cattle on feed in the eleven Corn Belt States on 1 January 1933 com¬ 
pared with 1 January 1932 but the Department of Agriculture states that total 
slaughter is not likely to be sufficient to prevent a further increase in the number 
on farms at the beginning of 1934. This is interesting in view of the fact that a 
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shift from consumption of beef and veal to consumption of pork, lard and lamb 
was reported to have taken place in the first eight months of 1932. 

In connection with the fact that the number of beef and dairy cows has 
reached a record high level, it is interesting to note that the Department of Agri¬ 
culture states that dairy products have assumed first place in the amount of 
gross farm income, a position formerly held by cattle, hogs and sheep as a group. 

Some indication of the situation of supplies and prices of beef, veal and 
butterfat in the past year may be obtained from the following summary : 


1932 • • 

1931 . . 

193° • • 


Thousand head 
slaughtered under 
Federal inspection 
Oxen Calves 


■0 7."5 8 
9,108 
8,170 


-0 4.107 
4.717 

4.595 


Average prices receided by producers (i) 


Beef 

Veal 

Butterfat 

r 100 lb 

$ per 100 lb 

cent* per lb 

4 06 

\ -99 

18,1 

5 3« 

7.03 

2 5 3 

7 55 

9 9° 

3S » 


1) Simple average of monthly prices 

2) Figuie for u months, corresponding figures for 1931 : cattle 7,422,000 head; cal\et> 4,328,000 head 


Fall in average prices . 

Beef cattle Veal calves Butterfat 


From 1930 to 1931. 287% 29.0% 277% 

From 19)1 to 19^2. 24.5% 290% 285,% 


Prices of dairy products again fell sharply during 1932 but prices of butterfat, 
for example, in relation to other agricultural products, continue relatively high. 
Production of dairy products in 1932 was somewhat smaller than in 1931 and 
the lower level of stocks at the end of the year was also a strengthening factor. 

The number of hogs continued the upward trend noted since 1930, the total 
number on 1 January 1933 exceeding that on the same date of 1932 by 2.8 %. 
The average corn-hog ratio again rose to 12.35 and feeding was consequently 
favoured as hog prices during 1932 once more fell relatively less than maize 
prices. 

Income from hogs however representing about 21 % of the total gross in¬ 
come for livestock and livestock products was, more severely reduced than that 
of any other of the livestock and livestock products. 

Slaughter of hogs was slightly larger than in 1931 although due to the decrease 
in the spring pig crop of 1932 there was a tendency to reduced slaughter toward 
the end of the year and on 1 January 1933 the total number of hogs was not 
much different from that of a year earlier, showing only a slight increase. 

Toward the end of 1932, as feed supplies were plentiful and prices low, there 
was a tendency to feed animals larger for later marketing at heavier weights. 
Earlier in the year the tendency had been to market hogs at lighter weights. 
For the first eleven months of 1932 the total dressed weight of hogs slaughtered 
was only slightly larger than in the same period of 1931 but below the five-year 
average. 
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YEAR 

Number 
of hogs 

(thousand head) 

1 ) 

Slaughterings 
under F. I. 

(thousands) 

Average price 
of hogs received 
by producers 
(dollars per ioo lb ) 
2 ) 

Average pries 
of maize received 
by producers 
(cents per bushel) 

2) 

Number of 
bushels of corn 
equal in value 
to 100 lb. 
of hogs 

193-2 . 

60,716 

45.245 

3.47 

28.1 

12.35 

I93i. 

56.078 

44,772 

5.89 

49.8 

11.8 

1930 . 

54,399 

44,266 

8.82 

78.0 

11.3 

3929 . 

53,301 

48,445 

9.44 

78.6 

10.8 

1928 . 

58,789 

49,795 

8.75 

89.1 

9.8 

1927 * * 

61,772 

43,633 

9.68 

78.8 

12.3 

1926 . 

55,468 

40,636 

11,80 

69.9 

16.9 

1925 . 

52.082 

43,043 

11.00 

99.9 

IJ.O 

1924 . 

55,770 

52,873 

7.48 

91.2 

8.2 

1923 . 

66,576 

53*334 

7.13 

80.2 

8.9 

1922 . 

69.304 

43,114 

8.40 

59.6 

14.1 


i) On 1 January of the year after that given in the table 1 (January 1933. t January 1932, etc.)* ' 
of monthly prices. 


2 ) Simple average 


According to the Annual Outlook Report, slaughter of hogs under Federal 
inspection during the remainder of the present marketing year, which ends on 
30 September 1933, is expected to be somewhat smaller than in the corresponding 
period of 1932, with all the reduction occurring during the four months January 
to April. But the decrease in numbers is expected to be partly offset by an in¬ 
crease in average weights. Little increase in the 1933 spring pig crop is indicated 
and domestic demand for pig products is not anticipated to improve materially. 

The number of sheep on 1 January 1933 showed a decrease of 3.2 ° 0 compar¬ 
ed with the previous year after a continuous increase during the past decade. 
Slaughter during 1932 was a little larger than in the previous year and the re¬ 
duction of 8 % in the lamb crop together with heavy death losses at the beginning 
of the year caused a material decrease in numbers on 1 January 1933. The num¬ 
ber of sheep and lambs on feed for market in the principal feeding States on 1 
January 1933 was 5,239,000 head or 15 % less than the number recorded a year 
earlier (6,135,000). The average price received by producers in 1932 for sheep 
was 2.39 dollars per 100 lb. compared with 3.37 in 1931 ; the corresponding average 
prices for lambs were 1932 : 4.41, and 1931 : 5.78 dollars per 100 lb. Due to un¬ 
favourable weather and feed conditions and losses of aged ewes in the winter of 
1931-32, the 1932 wool clip was smaller but world wool production continued high. 
The average price received by producers in the United States for wool in 1932 
was 9.7 cents per lb. compared with 14.2 in 1931. 

The number of horses on farms has continued to decrease and on 1 Jan¬ 
uary 1933 showed a decrease of 3.8 % compared with the previous year. Mules 
decreased by 2.1 % over the same period. Although the average prices received 
by producers for horses and mules in 1932 were somewhat lower than in 1931, 
the respective values per head at the beginning of 1933 differed very little from 
those of a year before, this being in sharp contrast to other kinds of livestock 
and representing an encouraging feature. Farmers have again been urged to 
purchase young breeding stock for replacement purposes in view of a probable 
shortage of such animals. 
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Poultry in the United States. 

The average number of hens and pullets of laying age reported in farm 
flocks on i February, was 86.4, this' being 2.5 % more than on that date last year 
(84.3) but about 3.5 % less than the February average of the years 1927-31. Mar¬ 
ketings of hens in January were somewhat heavier than in that month last year 
but a larger number of late-batched pullets than usual entered the laying flocks, 
leaving relative numbers of layers on hand compared with last year unchanged at 
the end of the month. 

The generally warm open weather of January resulted in unusually heavy 
layings, and the number of eggs laid per hundred birds on 1 February was the 
greatest for that date for nine years. The number of eggs laid on 1 February 
per hundred hens and pullets of laying age was 30.7 compared wth 28 eggs per 
hen last year and a five-year average of 23.2 for that date. 


Dairy production in the Netherlands. 

As, before 1932, there existed no exact figures of the production of condensed 
or dried milk, there have been published in the following table the figures of ex¬ 
ports, which reflect fairly exactly those of production since consumption in the 
country is rather small. The figures of exports are expressed in terms of gross 
weight. 


DESCRIPTION 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

*928 

1927 

1926 



thousand pounds 



Production. 

Butter under State control . . 

175,919 

174,394 

178,354 

176,886 

171,996 

170,638 

165,189 

Butter manufactured undei special 
control in the margarine facto¬ 
ries . 

; 

724 

873 

899 

689 

895 

1,070 

Butter not controlled (not export¬ 
able) . 

11,947 

11,806 

13,109 

13,389 

15,340 

16,105 

17,461 

Cheese under State control. . . . 

257,966 

285,978 

293,843 

288,790 

281,355 

262,882 

255,011 

Cheese not controlled (not export¬ 
able) . 

5,459 

6,863 

8,051 

8,404 

10,002 

14,789 

15,002 

Export: 

Butter. 

44,924 

72,660 

92395 

104.325 

103,488 

105,716 

100,430 

Cheese. 

170,061 

190,460 

206,518 

211.237 

203.0J2 

214,568 

185,709 

Sweetened condensed whole milk . 

61,595 

67,669 

78,355 

72,929 

62,953 

63,645 

58.418 

» » skim milk. . 

297,596 

298,716 

275,980 

269,818 

266,815 

243,398 

221,526 

Unsweetened evaporated whole 
milk. 

37,732 

49,055 

38.742 

235,098 

24,172 

17,679 

13,036 

Whole milk powder. 

245 

18,257 

18,493 

22,714 

25,280 

23,664 

19,182 

Skim milk powder. 

14,861 

11,105 

13,644 

11.632 

8,281 

6,993 

7,302 

Sterilized milk, cream, etc. . . . 

3,541 

7,776 

6,660 

10,812 

10,750 

9,376 

7,734 


For 1932 there have been published for the first time* the following data on 
output of dairy products (net weight). 
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(ooo lb.) 

Condensed milk. 255,447 

Skim milk pouder. 13,970 

Milk partly skimmed, powder. 274 

Milk powder with 24 % of fat. 16,920 

Cream powder. 82 

Pasteurized milk. 3,482 

Pasteurized cream. 542 

Sterilized cream. 174 


Below are given the quantities of milk converted into condensed milk and 
powder in the year 1932 compared with those of 1931. 


193* 1931 

(000 lb.) 

Skim milk converted to condensed milk . . 643,752 630,524 


Other milk converted to condensed milk. . 179,677 134,482 

Skim milk converted to powder.152,119 160,938 

Other milk converted to powder.154,324 147,710 


Dairy production in the United States. 

The preliminary figures of production in 1932 of some of the chief dairy 
products compared with the data for 1931, are given in the following summary : 


Production (in million lb. 


Creamery butter (1) 
Farm butter . . . . 

Cheese. 

Condensed milk . . 
1 vvaporated milk . 
case goods . . . 
bulk goods 

Total milk equivalent. 


193 * 

I9?l 

M>55 

1 

55° 

=>()U 


\<)2 

221 

285 

i,5i3 

1,420 


*55 

55.-?#* 

5 5.9# 7 


( 1 ) Including whey butier, production of which in 1930 amounted to 3 , 770,000 lb 


These figures indicate a decrease of j.o % j n total butter production 
compared with 1931 and a relatively larger decrease of 5.7 % in that of cheese. 
The condensed milk output has declined to the extent of 22.5 % but that of 
evaporated milk, if case goods only are considered and bulk goods excluded, has 
increased by 5.9 °' 0 . 

The total milk equivalent of the above dairy production shows a decrease 
of 1.3 %. 
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Milk production per cow on February i as reported by crop correspondents 
of the Department of Agriculture, showed more than the usual increase during 
January but was one per cent lower than on the same date last year. 

The quantity of grain fed per milk cow was about the same as on February I 
of last year. 

The International Butter Trade in 1932. 

The abundance of the quantities of butter offered on the world market, 
especially by the overseas exporting countries, which have constantly increased 
their production, the reduction in the demand for foreign butter in most of the 
importing countries, where production has, in general, also incieased in recent 
years and where the economic crisis has, in many cases, restricted consumption, 
new customs regulations (fixing of import quotas, increase of customs duties) 
introduced in many of these countries in order to restrict their imports and 
protect their home markets - all of these circumstances have contributed to 
bring about a very sharp fall in butter prices. 

The following table, showing for 1931 and 1932 the average prices per 
quintal of the quantities received each month in the two most important import¬ 
ing countries reveals the continuity and the gravity of this fall. 

Average prices of imported butter in gold francs per quintal. 


January. 

February . 

March. 

April . 

May. 

June . 

I ill v. 

August . 

September. 

October . 

November... 

December . 

Yearly average 


Great 

Britain 

Germany 

—»- 

' ——- 

-—»■... 


I93i 

1932 

1931 

1932 

280 

185 

3*7 

204 

306 

195 

3 *« 

21 | 

3*5 

205 

320 

222 

28 o 

198 

291 

204 

274 

*74 

27 * 

200 

276 

166 

2 74 

185 

272 

167 

2(>4 

178 

2 73 

*'>7 

204 

* 71 

— 

*74 

260 

1 06 

2 40 

i<>> 

239 

*74 

22 L 

D >3 

234 

176 

*93 

*51 

217 

100 

267 

176 

272 

188 


The volume of international trade in 1932 was, however, less than in 1931. 
In fact, the world butter trade, the volume of which has increased 
gradually during recent years, in 1932 registered a decrease, which, tor the thirteen 
most important exporting countries, amounts to 4 %. 
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Whereas the exports of the large overseas surplus-producing countries, 
which have constantly increased since 1928, increased by a further 14 % in 
1932, those of the European countries have fallen by 16 %. The proportion 
of New Zealand, Australian and Argentine butter out of the total quantities 
placed on the world market by all of the countries considered therefore continues 
to increase ; il has risen from 30 % in 1929 to 34 % in 1930, 38 % in 1931 and 
45 % in 193?. 


Export of butter from the principal exporting countries 

* (thousand pounds). 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

1930 

« 1929 

1928 

Denmark. . . . 

347.886 

378,429 

372,558 

350.620 

325,714 

Netherlands*. 

44,926 

72.660 

92,394 

104,325 

103,488 

Irish Free State. 

36,932 

42,307 

58,767 

62,797 

63.623 

Sweden. 

29,875 

43,045 

58.806 

54.961 

38.680 

Finland . 

32,020 

38.367 

37,726 

36,610 

29,489 

Estonia. 

27,626 

31,844 

31,010 

27,247 

24,740 

Eatvia. 

41,000 

41,313 

40,631 

32,695 

28,673 

Lithuania . . 

21.883 

19.191 

16,219 

9,004 

5.827 

Poland . . 

2,707 

27,470 

26,714 

33.248 

24.194 

Total Europe . . 

584.855 

694.626 

734,825 

711,507 

643,428 


68.198 

68,024 

23,197 

55.934 

71,891 

New Zealand. 

. 244,588 

220,514 

211.034 

185,226 

162.351 

Australia. 

229,105 

191,016 

126,601 

102.914 

112,813 

Argentina. . 

55.973 

51,167 

51,156 

37,547 

44.183 

Total, Overseas Countries . . 

529,666 

462,697 

388,791 

325,687 

319,347 

General total . . 

1,182,719 

1,225,347 

1,146,813 

1,093,128 

1,034,666 


The extent to which the exports of the different European countries 
have contributed to the total reduction shows, moreover, very great diffe¬ 
rences. 

The exports of the U. S. S. R., Eatvia and Lithuania in 1932 remained 
nearly the same as in 1931. The smallest reduction was recorded by Denmark, 
reaching, however, 8 % ; Estonia and the Irish Free State experienced a decrease 
of 13 %, Finland 17 %, Sweden 31 %, the Netherlands 38 % and Poland as 
much as 90 %. 

In general, it may be said that the reductions have been less appreciable 
for the countries exporting principally to the English market and larger for 
those having as their principal markets Germany and the other importing 
countries. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland increased its total imports by 6 % 
but the countries that principally benefited were almost exclusively Aus¬ 
tralia, New Zealand and Argentina ; these three countries together placed on the 
English market about 60 million pounds (or 14 %) more than in 1931. Den¬ 
mark also increased, but to a much smaller extent (5 %), its shipments to 
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this market. The total imports of other origin decreased by about 16 %, 
the reductions of imports from the Netherlands (—5* %)> Estonia (—34 %), 
the U. S. S. R. (— 20 %), the Irish Free State and Sweden (— 17 %) being 
particularly large. 


Import of butter into the principal importing countries 


(thounsand pounds) 


COUNTRIES 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

Greal Britain and Northern Ireland i) ... . 

911,844 

863,362 

744,870 

707,748 

. 666.228 

Germany. 

153,264 

220,950 

293,562 

298,824 

279,003 

Belgium-Luxemburg. 

46,778 

41,562 

22,635 

9,559 

2.899 

France. 

26,140 

40,836 

12,924 

9,753 

5,758 

Switzerland ... . 

8,151 

23,358 

18,797 

16,649 

18,063 

Canada. ... . 

238 

2,822 

38.605 

35,929 

16,801 

Total 

1,146,415 

1,192,890 

1,131,393 

1,073,462 

988,752 


x) Re-exports have been deducted. 


Germany, following on the contingenting of imports, reduced its purchases 
from abroad by 31 %. The majority of the countries supplying the German 
market had to restrict their shipments, though to very varying degrees, owing 
to the application of differential duties. The decrease amounted to 89 % for 
Poland, 57 % for Denmark, 45 % for the Netherlands and 42 % for Sweden ; 
it was less for Finland (26%) and Latvia (23%) and almost nil for Estonia, 
while imports from Lithuania and from the IT. »S. S. R. showed a relatively 
marked increase. Overseas butter plays only a secondary part on the 
German market; there was, however, in 1932 an increase in imports from 
New Zealand and from Argentina outweighing the decrease in those from 
Australia. 

France, formerly predominantly an exporter but which in 1931 experienced 
a heavy increase in imports, fixed an import quota in 1932 and raised its 
import duties to a high level. It took 35 % less from foreign countries than 
in 1931 ; imports fiom Denmark were reduced by about two-thirds and those 
from the (Netherlands by about one-thiid but those from Argentina w^ere 
doubled. 

In Switzerland, wdiere the Government encouraged production of butter 
in consequence of the difficulties in exporting cheese, imports were only about 
one-third of those in 1931. 

Belgium, on the othei hand, increased its imports by 13 % ; this increase 
benefited Denmark principally, the quantities placed on the Belgian market 
by the Netherlands, the Baltic States and Poland having been less than 
in 1931. 
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Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Irish Free State : In February ample supplies of fodder roots and grain were 
available to meet all requirements. Milk yields were above average for the time of 
year. 


France : The mild, damp weather that has predominated this winter with short 
intervals of severe cold has permitted abundant milk production. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland . The feed situation is on the whole satisfac¬ 
tory In England and Wales considerable demands were made in February on winter 
keep but it was not anticipated that any shortage would result. In Scotland supplies 
of roots were becoming short in some districts, a considerable proportion of the crops 
having been frosted ; supplies of hay and straw were, however, plentiful and of good 
quality; available supplies of concentrated foods were ample for requirements but 
wheat continued to be scarce and high in price as compared with other feedingstuffs. 
In Northern Ireland supplies of all classes of feedingstuffs continued to be fairly plen¬ 
tiful and the tendency to feed homegrown feeds in greater quantities appeared to be 
general 

In Northern Ireland the general condition of store cattle was satisfactory and, 
despite the severe weather, both outliers and .stall-fed animals throve well. Their 
health was also well maintained, especially where outliers were adequately hand-fed 
Reports indicate that the number of stall-fed animals is slightly greater than a year 
ago. Dairy stock were in sound condition. 

The milk yield was .somewhat below normal in some parts of England and Wales 
and of vScotland but in Northern Ireland was only seasonally low and increased toward 
the end of the month. 

Netherlands : Purchases of concentrated feed have decreased very considerably 
but farmers have also at their disposal other fodder such as silage hay, fodder roots 
potatoes, etc. The quantities of hay available are not, however, very abundant. The 
number of stall-fed dairy cattle is rather larger than last year; milk production remains 
nearly normal. 

Switzerland * According to an enquiry by the Union Suisse des pay sans on 15 
February 1933 there has been a sensible decline in the rearing and fattening of pigs. 
The changes are as follows, expressed in percentages : 


Decrease 

1 July 193 ' t*> 8 November 1932 

1 November 1933 15 February 1933 


Brood sows. n 8 

Young pigs up to 2 months old. 7 9 

Young pigs over 2 months old. 1 8 

Pigs for fattening . 4 7 


Argentina : Health of livestock was generally satisfactory save in some northern 
destricts where pasture suffered seriously from lack of moisture. 
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United States : In the week fended on 28 February stock water became scarce in 
parts of the southern Great Plains, with roughage scarce in many localities. In the 
Northern Great Plains mild, pleasant weather diminished the snow-cover and allowed 
livestock to range freely. In the Rocky Mountain region, some additional ranges 
were open, but much feeding was still necessary, while in the eastern Great Basin, 
crusted snow was unfavourable for sheep. Range and livestock condition was fair 
to good in the Southwest, while in the far Northwest the weather had recently been 
more favourable. 

Algeria : Health and condition of stock was good. Lambing took place under 
good conditions so that a partial reconstitution of flocks may be expected. 

Markets recovered a certain liveliness and prices are firm. 

French Morocco: Health was good but condition, though improved, still left much 
to be* desired at the beginning of February. 

Union of South Africa : During January droughty conditions with but little relief 
prevailed practically throughout the Union. The northern portion of the eastern Trans¬ 
vaal lowveld did, however, enjoy satisfactory rainfall; stock and grazing were there 
making a remarkable recovery but the outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in Bechua- 
naland was causing much anxiety in the northern and western Transwaal. In the 
Cape northwestern districts the position was critical, whole areas being in process of 
evacuation and trek sheep pouring into the Karroo from the drought-stricken districts ; 
unfortunately the Karroo and the Eastern Province were also experiencing a period 
of drought and though stock and veld were still in fairly good condition the grazing 
resources of these areas were expected to be heavily taxed unless early and general 
rains fell. In the south of the Orange Free State and in Griqualand West heavy losses 
of stock through the effects of the drought and dikkopsiehte but reports were conflicting 
and comments were even made on the remarkably good condition of some flocks , 
these areas had certainly been afflicted by a long period of drought but the condition 
of stock appears to be largely dependent on pastoral management and water supply 
The northern districts of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal Higliveld had also 
suffered from the irregular rainfall ; although cattle w T ere poor in condition sheep were 
healthy and had stood the drought well ; an adequate water-supply had, however, be¬ 
come a serious problem as a result of the low T rainfall of the past three seasons. Natal 
had been the most favoured of all the provinces of the Union, the rainfall of the 
Higliveld had also been limited during the month but veld and stock were in excel¬ 
lent condition. 


LATEST INFORMATION. 


Argentine (Telegram of 23 March). — Excessive rani has been unfavourable to 
maize harvesting, which has now begun ; quality is satisfactory and quantity normal. 

United States : According to the final ginning report issued by the Bureau 
of the Census, the total quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from 
the 1932-33 crop, amounts to 12,703,000 running bales, counting round bales as 
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half bales, equivalent to 12,995,000 bales of 500 pounds gross-weight, as against 
16,629,000 running bales and 17,096,000 equivalent 500 pound bales in 1931-32, 
13,756,000 running bales and 13,932,00 bales of 500 lb. in 1930-31; 14,548,000 and 
i ^825,000 in 1929-30; 14,297,00 and 14,478,000 in 1928-29; 12,783,000 and 12,956,000 
in 1927-2*8 

The* average gross weight of the running bales for 1932-33, counting round bales 
as half bales and excluding linters, is 511.5 lb , as against 5140 in 1931-32, 506 4 in 
J930-31, 509.5 in 1929-30, 506,3 in 1928-29 and 506.8 in 1927-28. 
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TRADE 




January 

I 

.Six months (August i-January 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August x-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

193* 

*933 | 

193* 

193* 33 | 

1931-32 

i932‘33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1931*32 

i'xporttng Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

37 

421 

Whea 

0 

t. — Th 

0 

)usand ce 

1,171 

ntnls (1 c 

3,366 

ental — 1 

0 

00 lb.) 

0 

5,688 

0 

Hungary. 

137 

273 

0 

0 

1,616 

8,697 

0 

0 

7,912 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

9 

51 

123 

62 

90 

271 

406 

324 

1398 

346 

Rumania. 

0 

273 

0 

0 

24 

19,235 

4 

4 

21.202 

7 

U. S. S. R. 

699 

1,332 

0 

0 

10,551 

38,757 

1,373 

0 

39,423 

1.515 

Yugoslavia .... 

68 

370 

0 

0 

498 

6,662 

0 

0 

8,796 

0 

Canada . 

8,825 

5,684 

2 

2 

93,062 

62,671 

26 

49 

109,685 

75 

i nited States . . . 

1,076 

2,445 

481 

761 

10,640 

30,402 

2,831 

4,458 

52,805 

7,361 

Argentina. 

9,456 

8.633 

— 

— 

21,956 

27,549 

- 

— 

81,463 

— 

Chile. 




0 , 

1 } 4 

1 ) 2 

ij 302 

1 ) 0 

9 

0 

Turkey . 

9 

95 

0 

0 

57 

362 

0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria. 





r) 3,521 

1 ) 1,501 

1 ) 558 

1 ) 822 

4,837 

1,462 

Tunis. 

128 

40 

62 

64 

2,335 

1,579 

302 

260 

5,337 

401 

Australia. 

11.865 

10,333 

0 

0 

28,592 

26,636 

0 

0 

73.793 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

1,592 

631 

1,191 

1,581 

10,878 

6,918 

9,938 

8,814 

7,313 

21,006 

Austria. 

0 

0 

600 

714 

0 

0 

2,930 

3,755 

0 

6,418 

Belgium. 

26 

161 

1,883 

1,689 

866 

2,125 

12,811 

16,109 

3,587 

31,478 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

381 

456 

13 

9 

3,536 

5,851 

9 

8.719 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

6.482 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

152 

0 

256 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

7 

390 

304 

4 

7 

3,660 

3.311 

13 

6.369 

Finland. 

0 

0 

18 

26 

0 

0 

500 

236 

0 

428 

France. 

2 

0 

1,155 

1,755 

46 

9 

14,824 

22,117 

9 

53.140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Ircl. 

46 

18 

9,118 

5,758 

214 

258 

58,551 

74,552 

1,206 

137,664 

Greece. 

0 

0 

926 

983 

0 

0 

5,964 

6,878 

0 

14,116 

Italy. 

o 

0 

1.215 

1.093 

13 

18 

5,324 

4.462 

18 

22347 

.Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

20 

2 

0 

15 

267 

0 

575 

Norway. 

0 

0 

267 

271 

0 

0 

1,689 

1,773 

0 

3,294 

Netherlands .... 

26 

46 

1.559 

1,605 

467 

77 

8,364 

9,544 

110 

17.919 

Portugal. 



42 

4 

— 

— 

265 

472 

— 

1.393 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

126 

375 

9 

0 

1,415 

1,956 

9 

4,054 

Switzerland . . . 

2 

2 

853 

983 

13 

4 

6,195 

7,513 

18 

12,683 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

434 

809 

2 

2 

977 

7,416 

4 

13,199 

India. 

4 

11 

0 

0 

29 

157 

0 

179 

183 

179 

Japan. 

— 

— 

703 

1,268 

— 

— 

4,533 

5,710 

— 

17,070 

Syria and Lebanon. 




• • • 

1 ) 243 

1 ) 392 j 

1 ) 68 

1 ) 7 

511 

328 

Egypt. 



... 


2 ) 2 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 106 

2 

994 

Union of South Africa 



... 


2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 128 

2 ) 500 

2 

1.034 

New Zealand. . . . 



,, 


2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 406 

2 ) 15 

0 

258 

Totals . . . 

34,007 

30,826 

21,529 

20,596 

186,918 

235,464 

147,895 

187,647 

426.475 j 

392,770 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

0 

64 

Rye. 

0 

— Thoi 

0 

isaiid ceul 

49 

:als (1 cei 

882 

ital = ioi 

0 

a lb.). 

0 

990 

I 0 

Hungary. 

33 

33 

0 

0 

472 

807 

0 

0 

1,486 

0 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

2 

Poland. 

459 

97 

60 

24 

3,832 

1,146 

203 

121 

2,513 

123 

Rumania .... 

0 

40 

0 

0 

9 

1,459 

0 

0 

1,678 

0 

u S S. R. 

269 

1,442 

— 

— 

3,748 

19,357 

— 

— 

23,640 

— 

Canada . . 

9 

123 

0 

0 

1,435 

1,629 

0 

0 

5,066 

0 

United States . . , 

0 

4 

— 

— 

18 

29 

— 

— 

622 

— 

Argentina. 

154 

487 

— 

— 

306 

1,023 

— 

— 

4,769 

— 

Turkey. 

20 

51 

0 

0 

185 

344 

0 

0 

690 

0 

Algeria. 


... 

... 


1 ) M 

1 ) 9 

t) 0 

1 ) 0 

31 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

511 

159 

386 

328 

2,310 

1,962 

4,398 

2,202 

2,046 

12,103 

Austria. 

0 

0 

2 

62 

0 

0 

112 

818 

0 

1,728 

Belgium. 

26 

51 

278 

99 

172 

267 

1,561 

1,250 

639 

2.709 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

342 

161 

0 

0 

3,589 

2,853 

0 

4,731 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

13 

Finland. 

0 

0 

2 

31 

0 

0 

659 

315 

0 

1.202 

France ...... 

0 

0 

35 

117 

0 

0 

302 

886 

0 

1,737 

Italy. 

0 

0 

29 

7 

0 

0 

172 

64 

0 

157 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

57 

0 

99 

Norway. 

0 

0 

267 

282 

0 

0 1 

1,523 

2,072 

— 

3,415 

Netherlands .... 

2 

93 

254 

262 

35 

245 

2,258 

2,130 

331 

4,193 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

2 

104 

0 

0 

245 

608 

26 

1,334 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

20 

4 

0 

0 

207 

46 

0 

108 

^ ccchoslov&Ma. . . 

0 

0 

2 

243 

49 

4 

90 

3,898 

7 

5,124 

Totals . . . 

1,483 

2,644 

1,679 

1,731 

12,633 

29,163 

15319 

17329 

44343 

38,778 


>) 2) See note page 208 . 
































































COUNTRIES 

| January 

| Six months (August x-January gx) 

1 Twsur* MONTHS 
[| (August x-July Si) 

| Exports 

| Imports 

| Exports 

| IMPORTS 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

| 193® 

*933 

| 193® 

1933-33 

| 1931-32 

1933-33 

| 1931-33 

1931-32 

1931-33 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals (i cental 

= 100 lb.). 


Germany. 

331 

9 

4 

22 

761 

42 

33 

101 

64 

229 

Belgium. 

9 

4 

9 

2 

33 

35 

51 

37 

73 

51 

Bulgaria. 

0 

40 

0 

0 

46 

357 

0 

0 

752 

0 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

! 2 

13 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Fiance ...... 

335 

238 

42 

18 

1,856 

3,272 

262 

134 

4,764 

262 

Hungary. .'. . . . 

42 

97 

0 

0 

597 

1,470 

0 

0 

2,130 

0 

Italy. 

163 

187 

26 

29 

2,090 

1,268 

139 

163 

2,235 

287 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

II 

15 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Poland. 

26 

31 

0 

0 

146 

359 

0 

4 

511 

4 

Rumania. 

0 

60 

0 

0 

9 

772 

0 

0 

855 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

7 

2 

0 

0 

42 

53 

0 

0 

104 

0 

Canada . 

778 

650 

7 

4 

5,313 

5,677 

15 

22 

10,551 

40 

United States . . . 

635 

1,693 

0 

0 

4,621 

9,310 

0 

0 

15,091 

0 

Argentina. 

117 

117 

— 

— 

536 

818 

— 


1,545 

— 

Chile. 

., 



... 

i) 4 

1 ) 7 

1 ) 55 

1 ) 0 

29 

0 

India. 

22 

60 

. 0 

0 

218 

463 

2 

0 

836 

0 

Turkey . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

4 

Japan . 

520 

179 

0 

7 

2,901 

1,144 

9 

66 

3,470 

106 

Algeria. 




. ^ r 

i) 214 

x) 44 

t) 26 

1 ) 37 

157 

57 

Tunis. 

15 

7 

4 

2 

90 

62 

13 

13 

146 

20 

Australia. 

785 

1,045 

0 

0 

5,540 

7,494 

0 

0 

13,995 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Austria. 

0 

0 

46 

79 

0 

7 

340 

582 

7 

» 1.279 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

60 

88 

9 

7 

410 

763 

13 

1,290 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

13 

II 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

4 

106 

238 

0 

18 

1,080 

1,942 

26 

4.048 

Finland. 

0 

0 

71 

49 

0 

0 

639 

1.003 

0 

1,596 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

256 

381 

642 

683 

2,341 

2,624 

4,262 

5.990 

5,628 

11,224 

Greece. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

15 

49 

0 

66 

Norway . 

0 

0 

60 

64 

2 

7 

529 

825 

11 

1,358 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

86 

46 

18 

40 

445 

441 

71 

723 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

0 

0 



143 

86 


201 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

7 

22 

0 

37 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

86 

49 

4 

4 

214 

562 

9 

1,182 

Ceylon. 

— 

—. 

42 

53 



243 

245 


401 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



_ 

_ 

1 ) 417 

1 ) 540 

_ 

1,138 

Indo-China .... 

— 

— 

22 

29 

_ 

_ 

169 

203 

_ 

388 

Syria and Lebanon. 

... 




i) 42 

1 ) 68 

t) 183 

1 ) 128 

93 

397 

Egypt. 

. .. 

,. , 



2) 0 

2) 0 

2 ) 117 

2 ) 1,177 

0 

2,430 

Union of SouthAfrica 

*.. 

... 



2) 0 

2) 2 

2 ) 2 

3) 7 

2 

15 

New Zealand. . . . 




. t t 

2) 0 

2) 0 

2 ) 90 

2) 71 

4 

238 

Totals . . . 

*4,045 I 

4,808 

i,315 

1,468 

27,446 

35,461 

9,910 

15,230 

63,238 

29,086 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. — Thousand centals (i cental = zoo lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

0 

20 

0 

0 

60 

395 

0 

0 

406 

0 

Spain. 

2 

1 0 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Hungary. 

57 

o 

0 

0 

620 

44 

0 

0 

55 

7 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

386 

223 

0 

0 

2,553 

2,328 

0 

0 

3,146 

0 

Rumania ... 

42 

441 

0 

0 

8,658 

13,012 

0 

0 

15,913 

0 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

168 

68 

0 

0 

2.767 

922 

z 

2 

2,112 

. 2 

U. S. S. R. 

714 

1,241 

— 

— 

7,075 

16,367 

— 

— 

17,789 

— 

Canada . 

93 

110 

0 

0 

2,039 

3,759 

0 

0 

6,499 

0 

United States . . . 

470 

53 

— 


2,663 

1,389 

— 

— 

2,524 

— 

Argentina. 

1,296 

1,627 

— 

— j 

1,552 

2,103 

— 

— 

6.274 

— 

Cliile. 





i) 4 

1 ) 60 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

492 

0 

India. 

0 

’** 40 

0 

0 

4 

223 

0 

0 

666 

0 

Syria and .Lebanon. 





i) 31 

1 ) 351 

1 ) 152 

46 

384 

104 

Turkey. 

”*29 

‘*408 

0 

0 

536 

1,942 

0 

0 

2,996 

0 

Egypt. 





2) 4 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 187 

2 

273 

Tunis. 

’**121 

2 

2 

20 

2,070 

121 

29 

487 

820 

556 

Australia ... 

152 

364 

0 

0 

309 

672 

0 

0 

1,614 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

2 

225 

1,259 

2 

11 

1,581 

8,042 

18 

15,970 

Austria. 

0 

0 

143 

170 

0 

0 

1.012 

1,369 

0 

2,075 

Belgium. 

115 

152 

551 

871 

849 

836 

5,538 

5,878 

1,676 

9396 

Penmaik. 

7 

86 

119 

55 

205 

351 

1,202 

2,114 

474 

3,331 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

0 

172 

2 

22 

9 

231 

26 

483 

France . 

0 

0 

597 

800 

0 

11 

5,326 

5,307 

15 

9,482 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

4 

2 

794 

664 

29 

9 

7,447 

10,009 

31 

14,039 

Greece. 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

7 

18 

0 

172 

Italy. 

0 

0 

90 

55 

0 

0 

600 

392 

0 

800 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Norway. 

0 

0 

7 

24 

0 

0 

88 

478 

0 

794 

Netherlands .... 

7 

24 

527 

646 

22 

137 

4.952 

5,512 

262 

9.112 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

282 

276 

0 

0 

2,789 

1,825 

2 

2,989 

Yugoslavia .... 

9 

2 

0 

0 

18 

13 

2 

33 

13 

37 

Algeria.. 

... 

... 



i) 66 

1 ) 498 

x) 1,257 

1,777 

620 

2,520 

Total* . . J 

3,672 

4,865 

3,339 

5,023 

32,155 

45,580 

31,993 

43,711 

64*844 

72,146 


*\ C— mhIm 
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January 


Six months (August i-January ji) 

Twelve months 
A ugust i-July 30 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

193* 

*933 

*93* 

*93**33 

X 931-32 

*93*33 

1931-3* 

193z>32 

*93**3* 

Exporting Countries: 
Irish Free State . . 

0 

4 

Oats 

0 

S - 
1 

iisand e'en 

15 

tals (i ce 

49 

ntal * io 

9 

0 lb.). 

150 

73 

218 

Hungary. 

13 

0 

0 

0 

35 

2 

0 

2 

7 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

26 

2 

0 

0 

51 

18 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

617 

212 

0 

0 

293 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

154 

66 

0 

0 

2,202 

300 

0 

53 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

121 

403 

42 

0 

2,485 

2,145 

520 

536 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

55 

18 

0 

4 

893 

639 

0 

7 

895 

22 

Argentina. 

1.660 

2,456 

— 

— 

5,106 

6,640 

— 

— 

16,257 

— 

> hile. 




• . • 

0 101 

i) 106 

0 0 

1 ) 0 

223 

0 

Algeria. 



,. 


i) 90 

i) 84 

i) 26 

1 ) 276 

273 

384 

Tunis. 

4 

4 

0 

0 

34 

126 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Australia. 

2 

9 

0 

0 

75 

33 

0 

0 

108 

2 

Importing Countries' 











Germany. 

2 

2 

44 

2 

2 

7 

121 

172 

9 

223 

Austria. 

0 

0 

64 

126 

0 

0 

498 

736 

0 

1,462 

Belgium. 

0 

0 

77 

64 

4 

2 

258 

520 

37 

1304 

Denmark. 

9 

9 

13 

33 

55 

44 

51 

284 

6b 

500 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Finland. 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2 

13 

37 

40 

20 

55 

France . 

0 

0 

37 

112 

2 

4 

829 

655. 

7 

3,214 

Gr Brit. andN. Irel. 

2 

9 

276 

265 

11 

37 

2,793 

4,030 

203 

8,494 

Italy. 

0 

0 

212 

320 

0 

0 

1,369 

1,759 

0 

4,074 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

II 

130 

2 

273 

Netherlands .... 

2 

4 

359 

172 

7 

29 

1,433 

1,067 

44 

2,381 

Sweden . 

9 

4 

18 

31 

26 

7 

236 

659 

181 

1,157 

Switzerland .... 

o 

0 

359 

298 

0 

0 

2,293 

2,346 

2 

5,033 

Totals . . . 

2,059 

2,994 

1,505 

1,449 

11,863 

10,501 

10,484 

13,436 

24,508 

29,724 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

143 

419 

Maiz 

0 

e. — The 

0 

msand cc 

(N 

1,250 

trials (i r< 

Three 
foveraber x 

710 

ental = ic 

MONTHS 
-January 3 

0 

>0 lb.). 

1 ) 

0 

Twelve 
(N ov. 1 

2,890 

MONTHS 

Oct. 31 ) 

0 

Rumania. 

1,836 

3,133 

0 

0 

13.790 

11,162 

0 

0 

34.421 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

600 

342 

0 

2 

3,239 

721 

0 

18 

1,825 

26 

United States . . . 

66 

68 

7 

24 

1,684 

355 

37 

84 

3,084 

220 

Argentina. 

7,388 

10,968 

— 

— 

25,538 

49,895 

— 

— 

175,473 

— 

Brazil. 

— 

— 

*) o 

i) o 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Java and Madura . 



— 

— 

i) 57 

i) 123 


— 

2,467 

— 

Indo China. 

‘ * 340 

"370 

— 

— 

1,627 

1,228 

—• 

— 

3,459 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 





0 4 

i) 4 

1 ) 13 

1 ) 4 

7 

37 

Turkey. 

*" 18 

31 

0 

0 

29 

37 

0 

0 

373 

0 

Egypt . 



... 

... 

2 ) 9 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 4 

*) 4 

15 

46 

Union of South Africa 

... 

... 


... 

i) 1,087 

i) l,24| | 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries' 






j 





Germany. 

0 I 

0 

930 

1,129 

0 

0 

1 ,756 

3,210 

0 

17,007 

Austria. 

0 

0 

1,127 

774 

0 

0 

3,490 

1 2,174 

0 

7,619 

Belgium...... 

93 

66 

1,556 

2,436 

172 

152 

5,359 

| 6,096 

1,385 

18,691 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

1,349 

2,379 

0 

0 

4,581 

5,975 

0 

21,231 

Spain ....... 

0 

0 

115 

395 

0 

0 

547 

1,025 

0 

6,931 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

410 

1,360 

0 

0 

1,263 

3,300 

0 

13,658 

Finland. 

0 

0 

51 

2 

0 

0 

176 

108 

0 

582 

France. 

0 

2 

2,294 

2.273 

0 

4 

5,505 

6,537 

26 

25.869 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

121 

229 

4,684 

6,715 

379 

739 

15,146 

22,075 

3,208 

64,058 

Greece. 

0 

0 

11 

425 

0 

0 

44 

492 

0 

3,382 

Hungary. 

196 

7 

0 

75 

705 

44 

0 

132 

93 

939 

Italy. 

0 

0 

229 

1,221 

0 

0 

522 

3,069 

7 

15,737 

Norway .. 

0 

0 

445 

373 

0 

0 

750 

1,393 

0 

4,076 

Netherlands .... 

15 

22 

3,968 

5,421 

31 

40 

11,841 

13,089 

223 

36.919 

Poland. 

0 

0 

2 

15 

0 

0 

11 

51 

0 

126 

Portugal. 



11 

37 


— 

300 

300 

— 

1.407 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

483 

589 

0 

0 

1,065 

1,931 

0 

6,083 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

90 

298 

0 

0 

395 

1,168 

2 

3,717 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

! 0 

0 

90 

873 

0 

0 

306 

4,109 

0 

9,958 

Canada T , , , 

0 

0 

320 

106 

16 

4 

2,346 

1,885 

13 

3,891 

J ipan. 

— 

— 

0 

170 

—- 

*— 

2 

538 

— 

1,695 

funis. 

0 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

0 

168 

0 

324 

Totals . . . 

10,816 

15,657 

17,172 

27,132 

49,619 

66,459 

56,459 

78,935 

233,964 

264,231 


*) a) See notes pm* 206. 
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January 


Twelve months (January i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary x-Dec. jt) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

[ Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

1932 

1933 

| 1932 

| 1932 

| 193* 

1932 

| *93* 

193 * 

*93* 

Exporting Countries: 
Spam. 

7 

55 

Rice 

0 

— Thoi 

0 

isind ceil 

871 

tals (1 ce 

833 

ntal =10 

0 

3 lb.). 

0 



Italy. 

201 

417 

7 

7 

3,505 

3,307 

55 

53 

— 

— 

United States . . 

154 

150 

33 

33 

2,586 

2,773 

192 

328 

— 

_ 

Brazil. 



— 


615 

1,993 

— 


— 

_ 

India. 

i.592 

3,843 

71 

55 

48,001 

48,442 

683 

589 

— 

_ 

Indo-China. 

1,618 

1,931 

— 

— 

26,983 

21,154 

— 


— 

_ 

Siam. 

3,264 

2.524 

— 

— 

34,106 

25,029 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Egypt. 

... 

... 



2 ) 571 

2 ) 644 

2 ) 710 

2 ) 747 

— 

— 

Importing Countries’ 
Germany. 

46 

84 

604 

419 

1,047 

1,373 

8,481 

8,962 



Austria. 

0 

0 

51 

35 

0 

0 

549 

772 

— 

— 

Belgium...... 

4 

20 

86 

82 

201 

190 

1,208 

1,349 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

II 

7 

0 

0 

139 

157 

— 

— 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

0 

2 

_ 


15 

33 

— .. 

_ 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

46 

53 

— 

_ 

France. 

84 

62 

573 

443 

864 

937 

8,327 

6,777 

— 

__ 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

11 

20 

55 

117 

163 

271 

2,747 

2,687 

— 


Greece. 

— 

— 

40 

42 

— 

— 

540 

540 

— 

_ 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

22 

40 

0 

2 

465 

481 

— 

_ 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

18 

82 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

20 

22 

— 

__ 

Norway. 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

71 

117 

.— 

_ 

Netherlands .... 

101 

112 

201 

53 

1,863 

2,480 

2,784 

4,963 

— 

— 

Poland. 

4 

29 

66 

2 

317 

606 

1,027 

1,726 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

37 

31 

— 

— 

875 

613 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

90 

123 

— 

_ 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

35 

60 

0 

0 

432 

454 

_ 

_ 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

24 

99 

0 

0 

1,096 

1,127 

_ 

_ 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

35 

57 

2 

4 

494 

511 

_ 

_ 

Canada ...... 

0 

0 

31 

40 

9 

0 

593 

710 

— 

__ 

Chile. 

— 

— 




— 

187 

441 

_ 

_ 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

842 

1,010 

4 

9 

10,386 

10,196 

— 

_ 

Java and Madura . 




73 

23! 

3,303 

6.327 

— 


Japan . 

176 

, 4 

271 

236 

1,034 

4,195 

3,120 

2,773 

_ 

_ 

Syna and Lebanon. 





0 

0 

392 

322 

_ 

_ 

Turkey. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

93 

183 

— 

_ 

Algeria. 





9 

2 

198 

179 

_ 

_ 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

40 

31 

_ 

_ 

Union of SouthAfnca 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 811 

2 ) 957 

_ 

_ 

Australia. 

2 

13 

11 

4 

86 

161 

49 

29 

_ 

_ 

New Zealand. . . . 

... 



... 

-’) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 60 

2 ) 66 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

7,264 

9,264 

3,118 

2,895 

122,910 

114,636 

50,296 

55,480 

- 

- 

Exporting Countries- 
Estonia. 

0 

0 

Linsee 

2 

d. — Th 

0 

CNI 

3 

0 — 

■ntals (1 c 

4 

rental — 1 

4 

00 lb.). 

0 



Lithuania. 

7 | 

29 

0 

0 

170 

247 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

4,303 

4,195 

— 

— 

44,403 

41,661 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India. 

106 

192 

0 

0 

1,728 

2,520 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

24 

4 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

2 

1,054 

470 

20 

13 

9,841 

7,507 

_ 

_ 

Belgium. 

7 

64 

401 

282 

139 

205 

3,684 

3,702 

— 

— 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

40 

33 

— 

— 

534 

417 

— 

— 

Spain. 

— 

— 

0 

13 

— 

— 

531 

465 

— 

— 

Finland. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

75 

68 

— 

— 

France. 

0 

0 

351 

258 

7 

18 

5.187 

5,814 

— 

— 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

2 

0 

247 

368 

4 

4 

8,294 

7,599 

— 

— 

Greece. 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

88 

95 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

42 

29 

2 

— 

— 

Italy. 

0 

0 

132 

95 

0 

0 

1,512 

1,351 

— 

— 

Latvia. 

18 

11 

4 

2 

53 

106 

75 

90 

— 

— 

Norway. 

0 

0 

29 

18 

0 

0 

403 

289 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

2 

46 

807 

1,016 

77 

49 

9,912 

9,253 

— 

— 

Poland.. 

0 

0 

46 

7 

4 

7 

271 

273 

—. 

— 

Sweden. 

_ 


64 

33 

— 


957 

1,056 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

42 

31 

2 

7 

798 

582 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

115 

126 

— 

— 

Canada . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

205 

584 

256 

194 

—- 

— 

United States . . . 


— 

29 

403 


— 

4,502 

8,109 

— 

— 

Japan . 

— 

— 

33 

33 

— 

— 

148 

185 

— 

— 

Australia. 

0 

0 

22 

2 % 

0 

0 

450 

291 

— 

— 

Total* . . . 

4,445 

4,539 

3,317 

3,090 

46,847 

45,471 

47,666 

47,468 

— 

— 


2 ) See notes p%ge 208. 
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s 




January 


Twelve months (January i-December 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary x-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


KB 



1932 

193 a 

*931 

193 a 

1931 

*931 

*93* 

Exporting Countries: 
Austria. 

324 

101 

2 

Butt 

2 

ter, — ( 
1,565 

Thousand 

2,862 

lb.). 

802 

1,565 



Denmark. 

24,145 

29,108 

51 

163 

347,886 

378,429 

922 

1,596 

— , 

— 

Estonia. 

778 

1,135 

0 

0 

27,626 

31,844 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

507 

212 

0 

203 

36,932 

42,307 

2,632 

3,325 

— 


Finland. 

2,200 

3,228 

0 

0 

32,020 

38,367 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

633 

425 

0 

0 

4.495 

4,065 

0 

117 

— 


Latvia. 

2,006 

2,515 

0 

0 

41,000 

41,313 

2 

24 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

564 

474 

0 

0 

21,883 

19,191 

0 

0 

— 

— 

Norway. 

448 

439 

2 

4 

2,421 

1,629 

90 

379 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

4,200 

2,337 

33 

2,760 

44,926 

72,660 

9,323 

8,887 

— 

— 

Poland. 

77 

90 

0 

0 

2,707 

27,470 

866 

31 

— 

— 

Sweden. 

2,511 

3,210 

2 

7 

29,875 

43,045 

33 

40 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

68,198 

68,024 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Argentina. 

5,851 

7,443 

— 

— 

55,973 

51,167 

— 

— 

— 

— 

India. 

15 

35 

44 

53 

260 

366 

428 

344 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 





315 

1,817 

1,867 

344 

— 

— 

Australia. 

22,877 

30,640 

0 

0 

229,105 

191,016 

0 

0 

— 

— 

New Zealand. . . 

30,523 

14,436 

— 

— 

244.588 

222,718 

— 


— 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

4 

7.233 

18,951 

478 

269 

153,264 

220,950 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

13 

68 

3,799 

5,393 

1,841 

2,756 

• 46,778 

41.562 

— 

— 

Spain. 

2 

2 

2 

4 

44 

88 

42 

121 

— 

— 

Prance. 

459 

822 

6,186 

99 

7,921 

11,045 

26,140 

40,836 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. lrel. 

860 

8.521 

83,472 

79,653 

35,693 

40,228 

946.298 

903,967 

— 

— 

Greece. 

— 

— 

46 

134 

— 

— 

1,197 

2,059 

— 

— 

Italy. 

29 

31 

262 

902 

827 

1,283 

3,818 

6,188 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

344 

1,129 

7 

20 

8,151 

23,358 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

24 

0 

44 

26 

661 

2,703 

4,107 

— 

— 

Canada . 

40 

112 

86 

18 

3,505 

10,681 

238 

2,822 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

95 

141 

101 

123 

1,607 

2,008 

1,014 

1,881 

— 

— 

Ceylon. 

— 

— 

68 

55 

— 

— 

602 

642 

— 

— 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

8,516 

8,514 

— 

— 

Japan . 

— 

— 

9 

20 

— 

— 

163 

231 

— 

— 

Algeria. 





35 

73 

3,955 

4,389 

— 

— 

Egypt . 


... 


... 

2 } 364 

2 ) 44 

2 ) 765 

3 ) 1,918 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

2 

0 

146 

93 

4 

9 

1,305 

930 

— 

— 

Totals . . 

99,159 

105,553 

101,888 

109,810 

1,244,127 

1,307,455 

1,221,914 

1,281,127 

— 

— 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

26 0 

141 

0 

Chee 

0 

:se. — 0 

2,601 

thousand 

3,133 

lb.). 

4 

4 



Denmark. 

1,479 

944 

9 

31 

14,535 

9,383 

130 

604 

—- 


Finland . 

622 

589 

0 

0 

7,225 

5,776 

26 

33 

— 


Italy. 

3,644 

4,057 

516 

414 

66,399 

88.948 

8,805 

10,115 

— 

— 

Lithuania. 

115 

214 

0 

0 

1.768 

2,546 

7 

11 

— 

—* 

Norway.. 

317 

322 

9 

20 

3,644 | 

2,840 

240 

562 

— 

— 

Netherlands .... 

10,825 

12,970 

60 

82 

170,061 J 

190,460 

1,076 

1,345 

— 

— 

Poland. 

13 

218 

31 

31 

767 1 

2,884 

586 

761 

— 

— 

Switzerland .... 

3,393 

3,089 

234 

591 

43,700 

54,307 

4,751 

8,470 

— 

— 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

373 

1 171 

152 

218 

6.124 

10,981 

3,071 

3,779 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia .... 

101 

273 

9 

13 

2,617 

4,198 

150 

243 

— 

— 

Canada . 

364 

752 

73 

71 

86,940 

84,790 

1,166 

1,446 

— 

— 

Australia. 

1,746 

1,373 

4 

0 

8,803 

7,412 

60 

24 

— 

— 

New Zealand. . . . 

25,349 

23,305 

0 

0 

163,980 

183,271 

2 

4 

— 

— 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

494 

247 

6,2% 

7,639 

4,237 

7,359 

108,688 

120,404 

_ 


Austria. 

364 

66 

205 

267 

3,982 

6,232 

3,732 

5,781 

— 

— 

Belgium. 

42 

49 

3,829 

3,699 

553 

814 

45,660 

49,600 

— 

— 

Spain. 

7 

7 

141 

132 

238 

236 

2,480 

3,867 

— 

— 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

20 

106 

172 

37 

194 

2,019 

2,687 

— 

— 

France. 

2.326 

2,917 

3,556 

2,136 

29,211 

34,289 

52,267 

82,810 

— 

— 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

560 

580 

28,078 

27,210 

7,242 

7,346 

336,733 

323,091 

— 

— 

Greece. 

49 

0 

101 

324 

620 

190 

1,753 

3,960 

— 

— 

Hungary. 

4 

4 

7 

7 

33 

no 

II 

203 

— 

— 

Portugal. 

_ 

— 

15 

13 

— 

— 

608 

842 

— 


Sweden. 

— 

__ 

84 

64 

— 

— 

1,045 

1,691 

— 

— 

United States . . . 

108 

179 

3,069 

3,728 

1,534 

1,863 

55,632 

61,992 

— 

— 

India. 

0 

0 

84 

79 

2 

4 

939 

886 

— 

— 

Java and Madura . 


— 



— 

— 

1,642 

1,658 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon. 





68 

86 

1.195 

708 

—- 

— 

Algeria. 


... 


*.. 

159 

172 

11.100 

11,182 

—- 

— 

fa?.:::::: 





2 ) 231 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 4,769 

2 ) 4,614 

— 

— 

0 

0 

* *176 

“ 183 

13 

24 

2,191 

2,033 

— 

— 

Totals . . . 

52,555 

53,487 

46,844 

47,124 

627,324 

709,905 

652,538 

705,410 

— 

— 


2 ) See notes pet* 208. 






































































January 

Six months (August i-January 31 ) 

TWELVE MONTHS 
(August i-July 3 .x) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


*933 

*93* 

*933 

*93* 

*93**33 

* 931*3* 

1932-33 

193**32 

1931*52 

193**3* 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental » ioo lb,). 



United States . . . 

4,264 

4,938 

106 

64 

27,207 

26.557 

295 

194 

46,787 

620 

Argentina. 

2 

2 

— • 

— 

284 

254 

— 

— 

584 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 174 

—■ 

— 

183 

— 

India. 

1,063 

672 

71 

115 

3,677 

3,953 

240 

425 

7,088 

2,249 

Egypt. 

Importing Countries: 


... 



2 ) 1,821 

2 ) 2.487 

z) 0 

*> 0 

7,500 

0 

Germany. 

104 

163 

1,010 

992 

734 

950 

4,665 

4,220 

1,640 

8327 

Austria. 

0 

0 

37 

55 

0 

0 

207 

300 

0 

553 

Belgium. 

22 

26 

198 

141 

132 

190 

981 

825 

348 

1.349 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

20 

9 

— 

— 

68 

62 

— 

134 

Spain. 

0 

2 

82 

247 

9 

11 

999 

880 

24 

2.317 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

7 

9 

0 

0 

31 

35 

0 

75 

Finland. 

0 

0 

20 

7 

0 

0 

99 

79 

0 

159 

France . 

31 

40 

794 

454 

168 

304 

3,519 

1,720 

494 

4,266 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

44 

33 

1,168 

1,166 

251 

196 

6,583 

6,508 

485 

12,452 

Greece. 

0 

0 

15 

18 

0 

0 

77 

no 

0 

192 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

26 

26 

0 

0 

192 

163 

0 

333 

Italy. 

0 

0 

582 

463 

0 

0 

2,101 

1,828 

0 

4,037 

Latvia. 

: 0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

40 

35 

0 

51 

Norway. 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

31 

24 

0 

44 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

66 

75 

4 

7 

379 

494 

7 

860 

Poland. 

2 

2 

99 

84 

11 

13 

635 

569 

22 

1.074 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

22 

33 

— 

— 

218 

190 

—• 

434 

Sweden. 

—• 

— 

49 

40 

—- 

— 

291 

302 

— 

564 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

51 

53 

0 

4 

298 

276 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

9 

11 

143 

150 

62 

75 

990 

1,089 

137 

2,002 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

20 

22 

0 

0 

93 

108 

0 

201 

Canada . 

— 

— 

88 

66 

— 

— 

567 

522 

— 

974 

Japan . 

64 

53 

1.850 

1.601 

. 254 

392 

6,468 

5,851 

1,041 

16,484 

Algeria. 





rj 0 

*/ 0 

1 ] 2 

U 2 

4 

7 

Totals . . . 

5,605 

5,942 

6,539 

5,897 

34,616 

35,567 

30,069 

26,811 

66,348 

60,263 





Wool. — (Thousand lb ). 









l 




Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries: 





Five months (September 1 -January 31 ) 

(Sept. 1 -August 31 ) 

Irish Free State . . 

774 

520 

40 

46 

5,875 

5,633 

368 

375 

9.949 

948 

Hungary. 

284 

46 

97 

115 

1,376 

1,164 

542 

670 

2,344 

1,270 

. .. f a) 

38.206 

28.052 

— 

— 

126,652 

90,745 

— 

— 

249.304 

— 

Argentina . . . j ^ 

1.468 

783 

— 

— 

6,241 

3,785 

— 

— 

8,098 

— 

Chile. 



— 

— 

1 ) 858 

1 ) 992 

— 

— 

24.441 

— 

India. 

*4*026 

*3,382 

390 

406 

19,575 

18,836 

2,756 

1,744 

35,402 

5,020 

Syria and Lebanon. 





1 ) 1,466 

1 ) 1,854 

1 ) 875 

1 ) 366 

3,935 

985 

Algeria. 





1 ) 2,538 

1 ) 2,392 

i) 672 

1 ) 459 

6,856 

1,252 

Egypt . 





2 ) 1,089 

2 ) 549 

2 ) 4 

2 ) 0 

1,413 

4 






1 ) 99,828 

1 ) 82,480 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

298,044 

0 

Un. ol S. Africa, j 





1 ) 1,656 

1 ) 1,479 

1 ) 223 

1 ) 545 

5,296 

1,261 


67,709 

58,923 

’*205 

589 

471,941 

434,654 

403 

661 

762,756 

2,008 

Australia . ■ | ^ 

4.418 

3,014 

4 

7 

30,210 

26.914 

4 

7 

58,535 

15 

a. n | j f A) 

38.361 

35,098 

0 

0 

63,363 

48,270 

0 

2 

177.836 

2 

New Zealand. . j ^ 

3,479 

3,979 

0 

0 

21,334 

15,014 

9 

13 

43314 

13 

Importing Countries- 











r j a) 

258 

1,585 

38.197 

25,137 

1,603 

8,239 

117,158 

63,039 

9,780 

241,555 

Germany . . . j 

591 

847 

3,007 

2,282 

3.545 

5,397 

15,040 

12,218 

9,681 

31,656 

Austria. 

2 

11 

1,149 

2,659 

31 

49 

7,059 

5,844 

82 

14,006 


19,758 

536 

24,782 

13,318 

42,922 

5,020 

78,121 

39,734 

18,715 

116,938 

Belgium . . . . j Jj 

1.709 

1,587 

245 

256 

8.239 

9,866 

1,702 

1.444 

22,465 

3,036 

Denmark. 

37 

33 

276 

209 

108 

90 

2,211 

1.927 

157 

4,409 

Spain. 

234 

243 

190 

311 

1,177 

1,265 

5,146 

1,246 

2,566 

10,483 

Finland. 

0 

4 

271 

234 

29 

75 

1,636 

972 

86 

2,762 

France. 

3,565 

3,318 

83.668 

47,060 

15,408 

23,455 

215,384 

124,813 

45.631 

393,116 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

49.084 

32.091 

105.009 

103.106 

163,980 

101,821 

342,540 

307,786 

315.628 

888,010 

Greece. 

139 

0 

84 

271 

408 

57 

772 

1,127 

300 

2,094 

.{»| 

37 

130 

27,664 

18,902 

141 

730 

50,907 

42,135 

1,232 

145,076 

77 

174 

1,074 

1,173 

1,512 

968 

6,453 

7,123 

1,620 

14,290 

Norway. 

46 

88 

190 

198 

328 

381 

902 

977 

756 

2,355 

Netherlands . . j 

101 

57 

192 

143 

1,133 

994 

730 

705 

1,025 

403 

1,003 

306 

3,499 

4.028 

2,460 

3,133 

1,933 

739 

7,229 

8,148 

Poland. 

79 

139 

4,484 

3,117 

600 

1,069 

14,478 

9,597 

1,687 

27,084 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

1,598 

2,423 

— 

— 

6,967 

7,540 

— 

17,745 

Switzerland .... 

4 

15 

1,493 

2,147 

130 

298 

8,889 

13,706 

7,238 

397 

20.150 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

84 

227 

2.083 

3,578 

657 

1,360 

15,516 

1,892 

32,038 

Yugoslavia .... 

7 

0 

172 

494 

121 

71 

1,111 

1,316 

152 

2.937 

Canada . 

181 

386 

646 

633 

2,033 

3,684 

3,351 

2,194 

5,159 

6,277 

United States . 

584 

172 

5,135 

12,555 

915 

540 

21,592 

55,208 

3,893 

82,777 

Japan . 

0 

o : 

26,797 

22,769 

24 

33 

84,854 

64,232 

77 

192,901 

Tunis. 

26 

0 

9 

tl 

53 

42 

267 

223 

172 

465 

Totals . . . 

235,385 

l 

175,718 

331,086 

265,441 

1,099,394 

900,580 

1,013,629 

703,884 

2432323 

2,28031$ 


«) ■« Wool, greasy; 6 ) *■ Wool, scoured. — i) a) See notes page 208 . 
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2t>7 


COUNTRIES 

January 

4 

Seven months 

(July x-Jan. 31) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

JANUARY 

Seven months 

(July 1-Jan. 31) 

Twelve 
months 
(July 1 * 
June 30 ) 


1933 | 193* 

1932*33 | 1931*32 

1931*32 


1933 | 1932 

1932-33 | 1931*32 

1931*32 



Coffee 

— (Thousand lb ). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports 



Exporting Countries: 





Expot i ingCountnes: 






Brazil. 


1 ) 649.749 

1,092,615 

2,022,263 

Ceylon .... 

15,979 

19,227 

131,180 

127,053 

24$,962 

India. 

661 271 

4,502 

3,135 

17,926 

India. 

28,274 

29,785 

306,228 

288,800 

342.946 

Java and Madura . 


1 ) 67,429 

27,529 

51,725 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 76,551 1 ) 

79,188 

163312 






Japan . 

675 

739 

21,828 

16,228 

24,590 

I mportmg Countries: 





I mportingCount'ies: 






Germany. 

53 77 

933 

1,290 

1,649 

Belgium. ... 

0 

0 

7 

15 

22 

Belgium. 

II 884 

306 

6,896 

9.643 

Irish Free State . 

0 

22 

18 

148 

258 

France . 

2 4 

57 

11 

15 

France. 

2 

4 

11 

26 

35 

Netherlands . . . 

966 1.662 

11,032 

7,608 

14,709 

Gr. Brit, and N.Irel. 

4,725 

6,369 

50,250 

53,720 

77,887 

Portugal. 

42 99 

1,118 

604 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

13 

11 

71 

82 

139 

Switzerland .... 

18 84 

218 

417 

613 

United States . . 

29 

95 

168 

309 

474 

Canada . 

4 2 

29 

26 

42 

Syria and Lebanon 



1 ) 0 1 ) 

4 

20 

United States. . . 

895 1.534 

7.879 

9,220 

22.593 

Algeria. 



1 ) 20 i) 

29 

49 

Ceylon. 

0 0 

2 

9 

11 

Union of S. Africa. 



2 ) 7 2 ) 

20 

121 

Syria and Lebanon. 


1 ) 7 

0 4 

46 

Australia .... 

73 

24 

421 

368 

549 

Australia. 

if 2 

29 

33 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



2 ) 33 2 ) 

31 

148 

Totals . . . 

- - 

- 

- 

2,142,560 

Totals . . . 

49,770 

56,276 

586,793 

566,021 

856,532 

Importing Countries: 


Imports. 


I mporhngCountrus: 



Imports 



Germany. 

23.279 28,691 

| 162,367 

188,134 

307,608 

Germany .... 

922 

1.105 

6,272 

6.3741 

10,494 

Austria. 

728 97C 

8,574 

9,678 

17,514 

Austria. 

55 

Ifc 

593 

728 

1.135 

Belgium. 

3.545 I5.40€ 

66.403 

79,629 

114,762 

Belgium. 

93 

49 

381 

342 

661 

Bulgaria. 

90 I6fi 

408 

802 

1,658 

Denmark .... 

152 

150 

747 

783 

1,380 

Denmark. 

3.889 6,464 

23,958 

38,327 

66,439 

Spain. 

H 

20 

154 

165 

322 

Spain. 

2.732 3.680 

24.66E 

27,335 

53.903 

Estonia. 

4 

33 

44 

101 

172 

Estonia. 

0 33 

46 

159 

20ft 

Irish Free State . 

1.343 

' 1,660 

13,021 

15,307 

25,122 

Irish Free State . 

57 29 

236 

231 

522 

Finland. 

49 

' 13 

123 

174 

249 

Finland. 

2.443 1,731 

18.876 

20,739 

32,481 

France . 

236 

* 322 

1,735 

1,953 

3.419 

France . 

43,769 26.916 

246.169 

244,765 

427,557 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 





Ireland . . . , 

52.457 

r 56,619 

395,799 

383,028 

550.364 

Ireland. 

3.128 3.305 

21,195 

21,491 

37,516 

Greece. 

40 

l 53 

265 

430 

699 

Greece. 

520 728 

4.817 

8,625 

13,0101 

Hungary. 

108 

1 35 

456 

432 

562 

Hungary ..... 

1,501 410 

4,445 

3,702 

6.041 

Italy. 

20 

• 24 

150 

194 

333 

Italy. 

7.489 8.371 

50,321 

54,690 

93,366 

Latvia. 

13 

; 18 

75 

97 

128 

Latvia. 

26 53 

143 

265 

375 

Lithuania . . . 

9 

> 7 

60 

77 

119 

Lithuania .... 

26 194 

220 

397 

445 

Norway. 

37 

' 37 

231 

240 

386 

Norway. 

2.394 2.332 

19,026 

22,642 

38,189 

Netherlands . . . 

1,253 

r 2,659 

21,572 

17,639 

30,836 

Netherlands . . . 

8.186 9,t>75 

62,369 

64,646 

103,379 

Poland. 

386 

. 783 

2,216 

2,972 

4,317 

Poland. 

1.263 3,783 

8,748 

13.073 

17,185 

Portugal .... 

11 

31 

227 

366 

648 

Portugal. 

564 668 

5.992 

6.583 

10,657 

Sweden. 

64 

1 84 

472 

551 

858 

Sweden. 

8,223 12,326 

52,177 

79,226 

107,586 

Switzerland . . . 

130 

>, 99 

1,594 

1,010 

1,792 

Switzerland.... 

2,218 2,668 

28.380 

18,958 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia. . 

2C 

1 77 

1,173 

1,276 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia . . 

503 1,766 

17,844 

18,995 

32,386 

Yugoslavia . . . 

33 

i 22 

*309 

463 

622 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,045 1,288 

8,065 

10,441 

17.434 

Cana»la. 

3,148 

! 3,303 

18.775 

17,544 

39,031 

Canada . 

3,455 2,394 

16,839 

16,477 

31,963 

United States . . 

9,039 

10,029 

62,263 

58,983 

90,460 

United States. . . 

120,300 161,006 

761,711 

929.875 

1,629,014 

Chile. 



1 ) 1,900 1 ) 

2,826 

5,172 

Chile. 


ix) 3.349 x) 5.313 

9,308 

Syria and Lebanon 



1 ) 104 r) 

337 

586 

Ceylon. 

’ 456 ‘’*66 

1,817 

2.709 

’3,572 

Turkey. 

* 278 

0 

1,385 

950 

1,504 

Japan . 

254 410 

2,161 

2.967 

6,723 

Algeria. 



r) 1,997 1 ) 

1.349 

10,421 

Syria and Lebanon. 


1 ) 1.107 

1 ) 1,246 

2.324 

Egypt. 


... 

2 ) 8,796 a) 

6,587 

13,999 

Turkey . 

"884 260 

6,931 

5.498 

8,841 

Tunis . 

‘ 179 

260 

1 523 

5,540 

6,669 

Algeria. 


1 ) 14.950 1 ) 14.511 

30.532 

Union of S. Africa. 

... 


2 ) 4,619 2 ) 

6.444 

12,683 

Egypt. 


2 ) 6,559 

2 ) 6,204 

15,862 

Australia . . . . 

3,285 

2J54 

30,448 

25,909 

44.899 

Tunis. 

"443 * 1*96 

2,057 

1,903 

3,190 

New Zealand . . 



2 ) 4,676 2 ) 

4,835 

2 522 

Un. of S. Africa . 


2 ) 12,154 2 ) 13.794 

26.026 







Australia. 

* 282 "ioi 

1,468 

1,792 

3,510 







New Zealand . . . 


2 ) 139 2 ) 209 

452 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 





India. 

520 

348 

4,376 

5,024 

6,486 

India. 

0 0 

110 

60 

106 

Java and Madura. 


... 

1 ) 3,554 0 

6,552 

9.771 

Totals . . . 

243,692 296,390; 

1,666,799 

1,936,091 

3,306,021 

Totals . . . 

73,905 

80,698 

i 592,085 

577,582 

880,558 


3) a) See note* page 208. 

























































COUNTRIES 

January 

Four months 

(Oct. x-Jan. 31 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(O ct. 1 - 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

January 

SIX MONTHS 

(August i-Jan. 31 ) 

TWBLVK 
MONTHS 
(August] 
-July sr) 

1933 

| *93* 

1932-33 

1931-3* 

1931-32 

1933 

I93a 

193^-33 

[ 1931*3® 

I93X-3* 


Cacao 

• — (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 


4 ) Net exports. 


Grenada. 


.. 

2 ) 642 

2 ) 562 


Germany .... 

836 

3) 

1,909 

3) 

3) 

Dominican Republ. 

3,051 

3,159 

8,819 

6.621 

35,975 

Bulgaria .... 

37 

474 

1,232 

3,843 

6,691 

Brazil. 


... 

1 ) 84,863 

1 } 67.883 

197,978 

Spain. 

0 

0 

2 

3) 

3) 

Ecuador . 



1 ) 2,646 

1 ) 3,527 

37,765 

Hungary. 

192 

403 

2.412 

8,453 

10,752 

Trinidad. 



2 ) 2,908 

2 ) 3.986 

39,617 

Lithuania .... 

2 

2 

15 

22 

55 

Venezuela. 





36,019 

Poland. 

3) 

31 

3) 

421 

1,929 

Ceylon. 

i.389 

1,314 

4,233 

4,165 

9,266 

Rumania .... 

0 

353 

31 

20,261 

22335 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 875 

1 ) 853 


U. S. S. R. . . . 

*) 699 

5)1,332 

5) 9.178 

5) 38.757 

5) 37.909 

Cameroon .... 



1 ) 12,207 

1 ) 9,123 


Yugoslavia . . . 

77 

373 

553 

6.733 

8.935 

Ivory Coast . . . 



. • • 


1 SE 

Canada ..... 

9.852 

6,543 

100,099 

70,162 

123,625 

Gold Coast .... 

81.831 

94,883 

265.149 

230,055 

462,878 

United States . . 

1,442 

3,942 

13,971 

38.358 

65,566 

Nigeria. 



1 ) 58,575 

1 ) 30,164 

123,929 

Argentina .... 

9,612 

8,790 

22,670 

28,640 

83,525 

St. Thomas aud 






Chile. 



3) 

1 ) H 

46 

Prince Is. ... 



1 ) 7,240 

1 ) 10,000 


India. 

33 

90 

317 

595 

1,118 

Togoland. 


t T - 

1 ) 3,527 

1 ) 5,681 

13,916 

Syria and Lebanon 



3) 

1 ) 306 

3) 







Turkey. 

9 

95 

57 

355 

922 







Algeria. 



t) 3,212 

1 ) 688 

3,508 

/ mporting Countries: 






Tunis. 

82 

3) 

2,136 

1,382 

5,104 







Australia .... 

12,913 

11,726 

35,980 

36,628 

92,453 

Germany . 

C 

121 

2( 

359 

4% 







Belgium. 





1,508 

Totals . . . 

35,786 

34,154 

193,774 

255,615 

464,473 

France. 


In 



4 







Netherlands . . . 

362 

w 

1,266 

3.565 

6,740 







United States. . . 

633 


3,796 









Australia. 

0 

ii 

2 

119 

143 







Totals . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 
















0 ) Net imports 





IMPORTS. 


/mporting Countries. 






1 mporting Countries. 






Germany .... 

4) 

968 

4) 

1,975 

13,913 







Austria. 

661 

820 

3.382 

4,522 

8,113 

Germany. 

12,780 

20.078 

58,802 

69,836 

175,744 

Belgium. 

1,856 

1,526 

11,969 

13,986 

27,862 

Austria. 

556, 

613 

2,381 

4,639 

13,651 

Denmark .... 

461 

573 

4,059 

6.850 

10,412 

Belgium. 

915 

3,025 

5,536 

7,546 

21,588 

Spain. 

0 

0 

4) 

18 

6,457 

Bulgaria. 


■1 

183 

359 

1,323 

Estonia . 

0 

13 

0 

159 

262 

Denmark. 

796 

1.351 

r mmn\ 

2.321 

7,756 

Irish Free State . 

531 

608 

5,095 

5,871 

11,715 

Spain. 

1,960 

2,191 

6,528 

6,338 

21,892 

Finland. 

112 

90 

1,354 

1,574 

2,555 

Estonia. 

11 

176 

77 

|||§MFi7] 

452 

France. 

763 

1,462 

12,652 

17,926 

47,137 

Irish Free State . 

591 

128 


441 

1,149 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

9,586 

6,144 

60.896 

78.782 

143,918 

Finland. ..... 

35 

7 

75 

86 

181 

Greece. 

928 

985 

5,983 

6,942 

14,204 

France. 

6,718 

9,354 

34,494 

31,623 

91,192 

Italy. 

1,032 

882 

2,709 

2,972 

19.930 

Gr.Brit. and N.Irel. 

13,678 

17,456 

53,952 

46,224 

138,407 

Latvia. 

0 

20 

13 

267 

575 

Greece. 

101 

256 

933 

1,120 


Norway. 

346 

357 

2,392 

2,864 

5.090 

Hungary. 

681 

324 

1,698 

2,626 

5,5731 

Netherlands . . . 

1,645 

1,618 

8,468 

10,002 

18,680 

Italy. 

1,534 

1,237 

5,765 

5,527 


Poland. 

79 

4) 

121 

4) 

4) 

Latvia. 

40 

216 

317 

622 


Portugal .... 

42 

4 

456 

586 

1,660 

Lithuania .... 

84 

128 

229 

238 

615 

Sweden. 

126 

381 

1,415 

1,984 

4.096 

Norway. 

377 

853 

1,272 

2,379 

mxw 

Switzerland . . . 

5) 851 

5) 981 

5) 6,182 

5) 7.509 

S) 12.666 

Netherlands . . . 

15,607 

15.585 

36,806 

35,841 


Czechoslovakia . . 

549 

873 

1,254 

8.157 

14,758 

Poland. 

1,049 

1,140 

4,621 

4,155 

11,444 

Chile. 



1 ) 366 

4) 

4) 

Portugal . ... 

53 

22 

346 

346 

855 

Ceylon. 

“■55 

71 

328 

328 

542 

Sweden. 

988 

1,539 

2.923 

4.716 

10,481 

Indo-China . . . 

79 

37 

227 

271 

518 

Switzerland .... 

2,015 

913 

4,359 

2,502 

11,197 

Japan. 

9 

1,038 

677 

4,273 

12384 

Czechoslovakia 

1,257 

1,484 

6,627 

5,119 

21,526 

Java and Madura. 



J) 556 

1 ) 721 

1,517 

Yugoslavia .... 

64 

86 

328 

443 

1,50! 

Syria and Lebanon 

• . • 


1 ) 13 

4) 

223 

Canada .... 

1,545 

1,504 

6,294 

4,731 

16,444 

Egypt. 



2 ) 154 

2 ) 1,676 

4.231 

United States. . . 

56,408 

37,276 

189,118 

110,712 

420,143 

Tunis. 

4)’ 

18 

4) 

4) 

4) 

Australia. 

2,385 

2,619 

2,822 

5,027 


Union of S. Africa. 



2 ) 130 

2 ) 507 

1,049 

New Zealand . . . 



2 ) 227 

2 ) 335 


New Zealand. . . 



2) 527 

2) no 

569 

Totals . . . 

122321 

119,742 

429,780 

356,155 

1,102,661 

Totals . . . 

19,661 

19,469 

131,378 

180,832 

385*236 


*) Flour reduced to t *in on the b*«i* of the coefficient: 1,000 cental* of flour *■ 1,333.33 oenul* of grain, 
a) £xce« of export* over import*. — b) Excess of import* over export*. 

1 ) Data up to 31 December. — 2 ) Data up to 30 November. — 3 ) See Net Imports. — 4 ) See Net Export*. — 5 ) Wheat only. 























































' *ar § 

STOCKS 


Stock* (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germanv. 


Pro ducts 

% Total stocks: 

total production J 

% Quantities intended for sale: 

✓ total production 

% Stocks in elevators: 
total production x) 

15 Feb. 
*933 

15 Jan. 
*933 

15 Feb. 
*932 

15 Feb. 
*93* 

15 Feb. 
*933 

15 Jan. 
*933 

15 Feb. 
*93* 

13 Feb. 
*93* 

*5 Feb. 
*933 

*5 Jan. 
*933 

Winter wheat . . . 

35.8 

43.7 

22.6 

23.4 

29.9 

37.3 

16.9 

16.8 

7.8 

7.4 

Spring wheat . . . 

57.5 

66.0 

48.5 

50.5 

47.1 

54.7 

38.6 

37.3 

5.5 

5.6 

Winter rye ... . 

35.2 

43.5 

25.1 

35.2 

16.6 

23.8 

9.9 

17.0 

3.3 

3.9 

Winter barley . . . 

16.5 

21.0 

15.3 

16.7 

2.7 

3.2 

2.2 

2.0 

0.2 

0.1 

Spring barley . . . 

32.4 

41.9 

31.6 

26.3 

15.1 

21.4 

15.3 

10.5 

0.7 

0.5 

Oats. 

54.3 

62,2 

50.9 

54.1 

12.9 

14.3 

11.9 

13.3 

05 

0.5 

Potatoes. 

42.4 

49.9 

40.8 

40 9 

13.4 

15.7 

12.5 

11.9 

— 

— 


*) Theie stock* ire the property of farmers but are not on the farms; as they are partly in commercial elevators certain quantities are 
reckoned twice* the report on stocks in elevators not making any distinction of ownership. 

Authority: PnisberichUtelle bdm Dtuttchen Ixindwirtachaftsrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 


Products 

I.ast day of month 

Last day of month 

Februarv 
*933 ' 

January 

*933 

December 

1932 

February 

1932 

February 

*933 

January 

*933 

December 

1932 

February 

1932 


1,000 

centals 


1,000 bushels or barrels 

Wheat. 








t 

Grain. 

14.855 

15,170 

15,527 

11,993 

24,758 

25,283 

25.878 

19.968 

Flour for bread .... 

2,987 

3,095 

3.078 

3,267 

1,524 

1,579 

1.570 

| 1,667 

Total a) . . . 

18,839 

19,297 

19,630 

16,349 

31,397 

32,160 

32,716 

1 27,249 

Ryb: 









Grain . 

13,067 

13.285 

12.921 

8,047 

23,334 

23,723 

23,074 

j 14,370 

Flour for bread .... 

1,537 

1,579 

1,795 

1.347 

788 

805 

916 

1 687 

Total 2 ) . . . 

15,115 

15,390 

15,313 

9,843 

26,993 

27,480 

27,349 

17,576 

Barley . 

2.998 

3,629 

4,237 

3,968 

6.247 ! 

7,560 

8,828 

8.268 

Oats . 

2,229 

2.209 

2,253 

2.910 

6.965 

| 6.903 

7.041 

9.094 


i) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, 1932 on page 218. — 2) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basia of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour *■ 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Quantities of cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europf. 



Saturday nearest to xst of month 1 

Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Products 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

*933 

Jan. j 
*933 | 

March 

*933 

March 

193 * 

March 

*933 

Feb 

*933 

Jan. 

*933 

March 

*932 

March 

*93* 


1,000 centals 


* 1 

,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour In 
terms of wheat) . 

Rye. . 

Bariev. 

Oats ’. 

Ma*ie . 

36,230 

576 

2,828 

1,354 

9,615 

29,347 

115 

2,012 

1,632 

11,150 

21,850 

19 

1,224 

710 

12.662 

34,790 

1,253 

2,756 

2,995 

12,134 

34,728 

542 

4,292 

2,330 

14,717 

60,384 

1,029 

5,892 

4,230 

17,169 

48,912 

206 

4,192 

5,100 

19,911 

36.416 

34 

2,550 

2,220 

22,611 

57,984 

2.237 

5,742 

9,360 

21,669 

57,880 

969 

8,942 

7,280 

26,280 


Authority: BroomhaU't Corn Trade News. 

























Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to xst of month | 

Friday or Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Specification 

March 

X933 

Feb. 

1933 

s| 

March 

1932 

March 

1931 


Feb. 

1933 

Jan. 

1933 


m 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

134,12! 

137,512 

141,910 

103,195 

103,619 

223,535 

229,187 

236,516 

171,991 

172,699 

U. S. in Canada. 

3,932 

4,076 

4,163 

16,609 

2,791 

6,554 

6,793 

6,938 

27,682 

4,951 

U. S. in the United States . 

88,279 

94,819 

101,182 

129,769 

125,214 

147,132 

158,031 

168,636 

216,282 

208.690 

Canad. in the United States. 

4,675 

6,685 

8,144 

8,753 

10,851 

7,792 

11,142 

13,574 

14,589 

18,085 

Total . . . 

231,007 

243,092 

255399 

258,326 

242,655 

385,013 

405,153 

425,664 

430,544 

404,425 

Rye: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,860 

2,811 

2,792 

6,145 

7,313 

5,108 

5,020 

4,985 

10,973 

13,059 

U. S. in Canada. 

55 

55 

55 

378 

1,191 

99 

99 

99 

675 

2.126 

U. S. in the United States . 

4.353 

4,443 

4,476 

5,603 

7,991 

7,774 

7,934 

7,992 

10,006 

14,270 

Canad. In the United States 

305 

305 

307 

778 

295 

545 

545 

548 

1,389 

528 

Total . . . 

7,573 

7,614 

7,630 

12,904 

16,790 

13.526 

13.598 

13,624 

23.043 

29,983 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3.206 

3,267 

3.190 

4,741 

13,565 

6.679 

6,806 

6,645 

9,878 

28.259 

U. S. In Canada. 

10 

10 

10 

12 

139 

21 

21 

21 

25 

291 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,858 

5,048 

4,918 

2,488 

5,894 

10.121 

10,516 

10,245 

5,184 

12,279 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

745 

608 

0 

0 

0 

1.552 

1,267 

Total . . . 

8,074 

8,325 

8,118 

7,986 

20,206 

16.821 

17.343 

16311 

16,639 

42,096 

Oats: (x) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,321 

3,177 

3,172 

4,966 

4,692 

10,377 

9,929 

9,911 

15,519 

14,661 

U. S. in Canada .. 

133 

253 

372 

1 

284 

416 1 

790 

1,162 

2 

887 

U. S. in the United States . 

8,266 

8,357 

8,470 

5,740 

7,369 

25,831 

26,116 

26,468 

17,938 

23,029 

Canad. In the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

2 

3 

Total . . . 

11,720 

11,787 

12,014 

10,708 

12.346 

36.624 

36,835 

37,541 

33.461 

38,580 

Maize: 











U. S. in Canada. 

1,244 

1,743 

2,129 

488 

236 

2,221 

3,113 

3,801 

871 

423 

Of other origin in Canada . 

997 

1,048 

998 

1,000 

402 

1,780 

1,872 

1,782 

1,786 

717 

IT. S. in the United States . 

20,646 

18,843 

17,172 

10,376 

11,260 

36,868 

33,648 

30,665 

18,528 

20,107 

Total . . . 

22,887 

21,634 

20,299 

11,864 

11,898 j 

40,869 

38,633 

36,248 

21,185 

21,247 


l) For oali the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month 

First of the month 

Products 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 


Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

■ 

*933 

*933 

1932 

I93X 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 











Grain. 

3,384 

3,576 

3,840 

9,336 

6,912 

5,640 



15,560 

11,520 

Flour as grain . . 

456 

600 

672 

960 

864 


1 ^1 

HqES 

1,600 

1,440 

Total . . . 

3,840 

4,176 

4,512 

10,296 

7,776 



3 

17,160 

12960 

Barley. 

720 

540 

660 

880 

1,360 

1,500 

1,125 

1375 

1,833 

2,833 

Oats. 

288 

320 

432 

320 


900 



1.000 

3,450 

Maize. 

2,496 

2,832 

2,976 

5,904 

2,448 

4,457 

5,057 

53U 

10,543 

4,371 


i) Imported cereals. 

Authority: Broomhalt *e Corn Trade News, 


























2X1 


s 


Stocks of Cotton on band in the United-States. 



Last day of the month | 

Lost day of the month 

Location 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 


Jan. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

1933 

1933 

193* 

193* 

1931 

1 

1933 

193 * 

193* 

1931 


x,ooo centals 

1,000 bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishment* . . . 
In public storage and 

7,088 

7,349 

7,522 

8,028 

7,054 

1,442 

1,495 

1,530 

1,633 

1,550 

at compresses . . 

46,144 

49,298 

50,917 

49,004 

35,426 




9.961 

7,314 

Total, . . 

53J32 

56.647 

58,439 

57,032 

42,930 

10,822 

11,516 

11,880 

11,594 

8.864 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to zst of month j 

Thursday nearest to 1 st of month 


March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 


1933 

1933 

1933 

193* 

193* 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193* 

1931 


1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (1 bale = 478 lbs.) 

Bombay 1) .... 

2,5% 

2,524 

2.091 

2,180 

3,815 

543 

528 

437 

456 

798 

Alexandria .... 

3,%1 

4,119 

4.214 


5,153 

829 

862 

882 


1.078 


i ) Stock:* Held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass. and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-d-Bassal. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, 

Thursday or Friday nearest to zst of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 











Pnw TQ 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

* 

X933 

1933 

1 933 

193* 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

*93* 

193* 

Descriptions 












1,000 centals 

1,000 bales (1 bale = 478 lbs.) 

Great Britain: 











American .... 

2,436 

2,423 

2.361 

1,989 

2.780 

510 

507 

494 

416 

581 

Argentine, Brazil- 











ian, etc. 

122 

138 

162 

83 

204 

26 

29 

34 

17 

43 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

241 

267 

294 

194 

344 

50 

56 

61 

41 

72 

East Indian, etc. 

300 

292 

334 

552 

488 

63 

61 

70 

115 

102 

Egyptian, Sudan- 











ese ..... . 

1,296 

1,298 

1,281 

1,470 

1,486 

271 

272 

268 

308 

311 

Other 1 ). 

83 

93 

77 

126 

234 

17 

19 

16 

26 

49 

Total . . . 

4,478 

4,511 

4,509 

4,414 

5,536 

937 

914 

943 

923 

1,158 

Bremen: 











American .... 

2,544 

2,252 

2,388 

1,486 

2,458 

532 

471 

500 

311 

514 

Other . 

97 

122 

54 

22 

58 

21 

25 

II 

5 

12 

Total . . . 

2,641 

2,373 

2,442 

1,508 

2,516 

553 

496 

511 

316 

526 

Le Havre; 











American .... 

1,307 

1,382 

1,214 

805 

1,591 

273 

289 

254 

168 

333 

Other. 

37 

43 

40 

55 

164 

8 

9 

8 

12 

34 

Total . . . 

1,344 

1,425 

1,254 

860 

1,755 

281 

298 

262 

180 

367 

Total Continent a): 











American .... 

4,740 

4,417 

4,386 

3,141 

4,665 

992 

924 

918 

657 

976 

Argentine, Brazil¬ 











ian, etc. 

16 

20 

18 

32 

121 

3 

4 

4 

7 

25 

E. Indian, Austral¬ 











ian, etc. . . . 

144 

176 

88 

90 

195 

30 

37 

18 

19 

4! 

Egyptian .... 

139 

125 

121 

124 

104 

29 

26 

25 

26 

22 

W. Indian, W. Af¬ 











rican, E. Afri¬ 











can, etc. . . . 

42 

33 

28 

28 

76 

9 

7 

6 

6 

16 

Total . . . 

5,081 

4,771 

4,641 

3,415 

5,161 

1,163 

998 

971 

7/5 

1,080 


i) Includes: W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — a) Includes Bremen. Le Havre, and other Continental ports 
Authority: Liverpool Cotton -4si. 































MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, urftess otherwise, for spots) 



27 

March 

2933 

xo 

March 

2933 


a 4 

Feb. 

1933 



Avsraob r) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

3 

March 

Feb. 

*933 

March 

>933 

March 

Commercial 

Season 


1933 

193 * 

193**33 

1930*3* 

Wheat. 

Budapest (e) : Tisza region (?8 kg. p. hi; pengc 










p quintal). 

Brails: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

15.32 

15 45 




13.92 

15.82 

12.28 

1534 

650 

n. q. 

580 

n. q. 

n. q. 

324 

316 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. i Manitoba (cefcts p. 6o lbs) . . 

50 **/* 

50 V. 

46 »/i 

46 V. 

45 V. 

63 V. 

56 V. 

59 V, 

64 V. 

Chicago: No. a Hard Winter (dents p. 6o lbs) . . 

55 

n. q. 

n. 49 V 4 

48 

n. 47 V. 

55 V. 

79 V. 

54 V. 

78 

Minneapolis; No. r Northern (cents p. 6o lbs.). . 

52 V. 

n. q. 

48V. 

48 V, 

47 V. 

68 s /. 

76 V. 

66 V, 

77 V. 

New*York; No.a Hard Winter (cents p. 6o lbs ) 

62 V. 

n. q. 

58 V, 

57 

56 V. 

67 V. 

n. q. 

66 V. 

n. 91 V. 

Buenos Aires \b)i Darletta (So kg* p. hcctol,; pesos 






paper p. quintal). 

5.50 

5.40 

5.00 

5.30 

5.39 

6.96 

5.61 

6.68 

6.63 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, x Vt % dirt 










(rupees p. 6s6 lbs.). 

28-14-0 

30-10-0 

30-6-0 

30-6-0 

30-14-9 

22-10-0 

19-7-6 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

20.00 

19.90 

19.90 

19.90 

19.30 

24.77 

28.66 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. t. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 










No. u Manitoba. 

No. a Hard Winter. 

9 25 

9.10 

8.35 

8.09 

8.14 

11.21 

12.03 

10.36 

12.65 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n . 932 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 3 ). 

7.00 

7.50 

6.65 

6.77 

6.95 

9.22 

9.71 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 










Home grown. 

78.00 

79.00 

79.00 

78.00 

78.25 

n. q. 

89.00* 

83.10 

95.50 

No a Hard Wintex, Gulf 4 ). 

69.00 

69.50 

69.00 

69.00 

68.25 

92.25 

124.50 

81.75 

112.50 

Pans; Home-grown, 75*77 kg. (francs p. quintal). 

102.60 

103.50 

102.50 

104.85 

107.35 

173.20 

181.25 

167.10 

175.00 

London: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

26 /- 

22/6 

26/5 

27/1 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.). 

South Russian (on sample). 





n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

20,4 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

24/6 

23/I0V* 

22/6 

22/7 V. 

22/I0V. 

29/5 

23/3 

25/9 

25/4 

No. a Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

28/3 

7 ) 24,0f 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

30/- 

n. q. 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe /afloat) 5 ) . 

20/6 

20/3 

19/6 

19/9 

20/6 V. 

25/4 

20/1 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian. 

23/3 

23/- 

22/6 

23/- 

23/6 

27/11 

' 21/4 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a); Home-grown, soft, “ Buono mercantile ” 

(76 78 kg p 111 ; lire p. quintal). 

Genoa c. 1 f.* Plate (shillings p. metric ton) 6) . 







105.00 

106.00' 

106.00 

106.50 

107 85 

118.65 

104.25 

106.20 

109.10 

n. q. 

N ) n.42.00 

n. 1.57 

n. 1.57 

n 1 61 

11 . q. 

n. 94/10 

n. 2.21 

110/- 

Ryf. 


■ 








Budapest (a): Home-grown (pengd p. quintal) . 

7.80 

7.85 




15.24 

11.25 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal). . 

15.60 

15.60 

’1*5*50 

1*5.50 

15 47 

19.45 

17.92 

19.00 

17.18 

Hamburg,c i. 1. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 









Russian ( 72-73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

9 81 

n. q. 

n. 9.50 

n. q. 

La Plata (74-75 kg. p. Ill). 

•) 5.68 

’) 5.87 

*) 5.65 

•) 5.75 

5 64 

9.44 

n. q. 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

36 V. 

35 

33 

32 

31 V, 

47 1 /. 

36 V. 

42 V. 

42 V. 

Groningen (r): Home-grown (florins p. quintal). . 

3.97 

3.88| 

3.70 

3 70 

3.72 

5.10 

3.91 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 










Bratla: Average quality (lei p. quintal;. 2 ), . . . 

195 

207 

190 

205 

n. 205 

314 

236 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 

28 V« 

26 4 /. 

55 V. 

25 V. 

25 V. 

37 V. 

22 V. 

34 V. 

26 V. 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). 

37 

n. q. 

25 

25 

26 

49*/* 

44 

43 V« 

43 V. 

Minneapolis: Feeding, « lower grades 1 (cents per 










48 lbs). 

24 

21 

20 

20 

21 V. 

46 V. 

35 V. 

38 »/i 

37 V, 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 






quintal).. 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.70 

16.25 

17.57 

21.21 

16.41 

19.57 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quintal) . . 

53.00 

53 50 

54.00 

53.00 

53.25 

83.00 

72.00 

77.25 

73.25 

London: English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . 

35/6 

35 '6 

35/6 

35/6 

35/6 

37/6 

40/- 

39/4 

35/8 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f , parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 





Danubian 3 %. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/4 

n. q. 

15/2 

Russian (Azoff-Black sea) ......... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

15/- 

15/- 

15/5 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

17/- 

16/6 

16/- 

16/9 

17/2 V. 

23/6 

15/4 

20/11 

15/11 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/- 

20/9 */. 

37/6 

23/7 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (c)* Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal) 

4.15 

4.42 

4.42 

4.55 

4.54 

5.90 

4.70j 

5.87 

4.97 


n c. -» not quoted. — n. *» nominal. — a) Saturday prices. — ■ b) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
i, The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — *! Owing to the freezing of the Danube 
the Brails exchange was closed from 20 January. For this reason quotations for Costanza are given* — 3) August-Dec. 1930 s 78 kg. p. hi ; 
Jan. 1931 - Jan. 1932: 79 kg.; Feb-Dec. 1932: 80 kg,; afterwards: 79 Kg. - 4 ) From July 8931 : No. I Hard Winter, Gulf. - 
5) August-Nov. 1930: 62V* lbs. per bushel; Dec. 1930 - Feb. 1931: 63 l /i lbs.; March - Nov. 1931 : 63 lbs.; Dec. 1931: 63 V, lbs.; Ian,* 
Die. 1932: 64 lbs aftetwards 63 */, lbs. — 6) From April, 1932. dollars p. quintal. — 7) No. I Hard Winter. — 8) French francs 
p. quintal — 9) 71 -P eg. .p. hi. 




























PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AMD DESCRIPTION 

17 

March 

1933 

10 

March 

1933 

3 

March 

1933 

24 

Feb. 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

March 

1932 

1'VERAOE 

March 

1931 

1 ) 

Commercial 

Season 









1931-33 

1930-31 

OATS. 










Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

310 

251 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

25 

25 */ s 

24»/« 

24V, 

23 V. 

30'/, 

27 V* 

31V, 

30 

Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 33 lbs.) . . . . 

187. 

n. q. 

16 V- 

16V* 

16 V, 

24V* 

32 

24 V, 

32 V, 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p 










quintal). 

4.10 

4.15 

4.07V, 

4.05 

4.00 

5.45 

3.14 

5.33 

3.58 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

12.65 

12.75 

12.65 

12 65 

11.92 

15.65 

15.77 

15.10 

16.17 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 










quintal). 

71.75 

73.65 

73.75 

76.50 

78.60 

110.95 

79.85 

101.75 

81.00 

l.ondon: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

21/3 

17/6 

'"21/3 

18/4 

London and Liverpool c. i. f. ( parcels ^shillings 










p. 320 lbs.)* 










Danubian ( 39 * 4 ° lbs.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

O. q. 

n. 12V 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

12 /- 

11/9 

11/6 

11/4V* 

H/ 6 V, 

15/2 

9/9 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q 

5 ) 12/10 

n. q. 

10/10 

a. 16/- 

12 /- 

Milan ( b)i spot (lire p. quintal): 










Home crown. 

65.50 

65.50 

65.50 

65.50 

66.15 

n. 76.50 

73.50 

73.60 

73.95 

Foreign imported. 

53.50 

53.50 

53.50 

55.00 

56.00 

63.65 

55 00 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 










Braila: Danubian (lei p. quintal) 2 ) . 

167 

173 

173 

175 

162 

215 

230 

187 

210 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p 56 lbs.). 

26 V 2 

n. q. 

23 */ 4 

24 

24 s /, 

34*/, 

61 s /, 

34 

58 V* 

Buenos Aires (. 1 ): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 










quintal). 

4.15 

4.25 

4.35 

4.22V, 

4.30 

4.% 

4.04 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, spot (francs p quintal): 










Bessarabian. 

50 50 

49.00 

49.00 

50.00 

52.00 

n. q. 

74.00 

n. q. 

71.25 

Argentine Cinquantino. 

76 00 

76.00 

74.50 

73.50, 

73.35 

64.50 

94 00 

63.30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate. 

53.50 

52.00 

50.00 

51.00 

52.75 

61.75 

74.00 

57.20 

65.00 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f shillings 










p 480 lbs.) 3 ): 










Danubian. 

16/9 

16/9 

16/7V; 

17/IV* 

17/7*/, 

n. q. 

18 6 

n. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate. 

18/- 

18/- 

17/9 

17/9 

18/- 

19/10 

18/2 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 White African. 

*)17/4 l / t 

®)l 7/4 */ 3 

")I7; V) t 

)n. q. 

17/10 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/1 

Milan ( b ): Home grown (lire p. quintal) . . . 

51.50 

52.50 

52.50 

52.50 

55 15 

1 

71.85 

50.00 

68.70 

51.90 

Rice (cleaned;. 








1932 

i93i 

Milan ( 6 ): Maratelli (lire p. quintal). 

135.00 

135 00 

135.00 

136.00 

136 85 

147.85 

111.25 

151.25 

117.35 

Rangoon: No. 2 Burma (rupees p 7300 lbs.) . . 

n. q 

n. q. 

195 

200 

*) I99 B /, 

327*/* 

246 

268 V, 

249 V, 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 










No. 1 Round white (25 % brolcens). 


: 



•) ... 

6.27 

7.02 

5.48 

6.73 

N. a Japan (40 % brokens). 


• • • 



»)... 

5.84 

6.32' 

5.11 

6.20 

London (a): c. i. f. (shillings p. 112 lbs): 










Soanisb Belloch, No. 3 oiled. 

12 '- 

12 /- 

12/3 

12/6 

12 / 10 */* 

13/3 

12/1 

13/8 

11/11 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled. 

10/3 

9/9 

9/IOV, 

10/7*/, 

12/3V* 

14/- 

13/1 | 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose. 

14/9 

n. q. 

13/3 

13 3 

13/3*/* 

1 17/6 

I8'4 

17/2 

18/7 

Burma, No. 2 . 

6/6 

6/7V t 

6 / 8 V* 

6 9 

6/10 

! 9M0 

7/8 

8/4 

7/11 

Saigon, No 1 . 

6'9 

6/9 

6/9 

7/- 

7/0 8 /* 

9/3 

7/11 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam, Garden, No. 14 ). 

7 CPU 

7/10 V* 

7/9 

7/7*/, 

7/7V* 

1 10/7 

9/5 

! 9/5 

9/5 

Tokio- Chumai (brown Japanese, average quality; 










yens p.koku). 

21.50 

21,80 

22.00 

22.10 

22.40 

22.52 

18.00 

21.20 

18.46 

Linseed. 










BucnoB Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 










p. quintal).. 

9.20 

9.05 

8.% 

8.85 

8.96 

9.54 

10.821 

9.22 

10.82 

Autwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal) . 

101.00 

98.00 

97.50 

99.00 

100.25 

108.75 

175.00 

103.25 

146.00 

London, c. i. f. (£ p. long tou): 







! 



La Plata (delivery Hull) . 

8-5-0 

8-6-3 

8-2-6 

8-5-0 

8-6-7 

8-H-j> 

9-6-3l| 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

Bombay bold... 

10-5-0 

10-12-6 

10-6-3 

10*10-0 

10-14-4 

12-2-10 

12-12-6 

11-10-0 

11-9-6 

Duluth: No. x Northern (cents p. 3 $ lbs,) . , . 

M )114 

n. q. 

M )I09V« 

**) 108*/, 

**) 109 

M )!40V, 

")\ 57*/J 

118 V* 

I 

148 


n.c. «* not quoted. — n. *=• nominal. — «) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

T ) The monthly avaratfes are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) See same note on preceding ■ 
£****. 7*“ White Russian: 17 and 10 March: 16/10*/*; 3 March: n. q.; 24 Feb.: 16/9; Feb. average: 12 /-. —■ 4 ) From January 1932: 

— 5) Chilian, mixed. — 6) N. 3 White African. — 7) N. 3 White African: 17/7 l /i. — 8 ) Rectified prices: 10 Feb.: 197Vs; 3Feb. : 
-00; 27 Jan.: 205; 20 Jan.: 207V,; 13 Jan.: 212‘/a; 6 Jan.: 202 Va; January average: 206 7 /s. - 9 ) 17 and 10 Feb.: 4.23; 3 Feb.: 4.32; 
J*n. :'n« q.; January average: 4.31. — 10 ) 17 and 10 Feb.: 4.07; 3 Feb.: 4.15; 27 Jan.: n. q.; January average: 4,15. — 11 ) May deli very. 
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17 

xo 


27 

| Average x) 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

3 




1 



March 

March 

March 

Feb 

Peb. 

March 

March 


AND DESCRIPTION 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193 a 

X93i 

Season 









1931 * 3 * 

1930-31 

COTTONSEED, 










Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) • . 

66.4 

65.6 

64.2 

64.4 

69.3 

59.4 

60,8 

60.0 

52.2 

London: Sdkcllaridis (delivery Hull: £ p. 1. ton) . 

6-15-0 

6-13-9 

6-19-0 

6-10-0 

6-19-1 

6-2-10 

6-15-7 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

COTTON. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents per lb.). 

6.40 

n q. 

*) 5.95 

5.99, 

5.95 

6.80 

10.56 

6*20 

<0.87 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 

6.55 

n. q. 

6.35 

6.15 

6.11 

6.91 

10.89 

6.35 

10.10 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 

188 

188 

175 

182 

184 

214 l /« 

207 

181 V, 

<91 !/« 

Sakellarulis I. g. f . 

12 95 

13.05 

12.35 

12.50, 

12.71 

12.94 

17.68 

12.17 

<7,12 

Ashmuni (Upper Egypt) f. g. £. 

Bremeu: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

11.40 

I1.4C 

10.90 

11.15 

11.45 

11.27 

I2.8C 

9.73 

12.06 

8.05 

n. q. 

7.16 

7.14 

7.14 

8.15 

12.18 

7.44 

llj? 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per ib.) ... 

n. 4 45 

n. 4.45 

n. 4.20 

n. 4.25 

n. 4.30 

n. 5.34 

n. 5.11 

n. 4.48 

n. 4,03 

Le Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

234.00 

231.00 

211.00 

213.00 

214.00 

246.00 

373.00 

216.00 

a. 5.85 

344210 

Middling fair. 

n. 6.46 

n. 6.37 

n. 5.99 

n. 6.15 

n. 6.14 

n. 6.49 

n. 7J6 

n. 6,93 

Middling.. 

5.26 

5.17 

4.79 

4.95 

4.98 

5 47 

5.9<J 

4.79 

5.72 

5.91 

Sfto Paulo, good fair. 

n. 5.56 

n. 5.47 

n. 5.09 

n. 5.25 

n. 5.24 

n. 5.69 

6.24 

n. 4 98 

M. g. Broach, fully good. 

n. 4.63 

n. 4 63 

n. 4.25 

n. 4.59 

n 4.59 

n. 5.09 

n. 4.5(3 

n. 4.34 

n. 4,25 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair. 

7.29 

7.71 

6.84 

7.02 

7.12 

7.42 

9.66 

6.76 

9.08 

Bttttkr. 








1932 

1931 

Copenhagen (0) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). 

Leeu warden, Commission for the Dutch butter 

162.C0 

162 00 

172.00 

175 00 

178 25 

180.00 

222.00 

178.70 

209.00 

quotations: (florins per kg.). 

0.52 

0.55 

0.60 

0.60 

0.65 

0 97 

1 47 

0.94 

1.34 

Maastricht, auction ( b ): Dutch (florins p. kg.) . . 
Hamburg, auction (c); Schleswig-Holstein butter, 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1.08 

1.56 

1.27 

1.38 

with quality mark (R. M. per 50 kg.) . . . 

93 00 

96.28 

96 56 

96.44 

94 35 

126.03 

143.31 

115.83 

131.22 

Kemptcn (c): Allg&u butter (Pfcnnige p half kg.) *)• 
London (J) (shillings p. cwt.): 

81 

84 

84 

80 

83 

120 

124 

106 V 4 

110 

British blended. 

116 7 

116/7 

116/7 

116/7 

116/7 

135/4 

144/8 

') 131/6 

140/4 

Danish. 

107/- 

108/- 

108/- 

108/- 

114/- 

131/7 

145/6 

*) 123/1 
VI 10 /- 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

119/3 

Dutch . 

115/- 

116/- 

116/- 

116/- 

117/4 

n. q. 

144/6 

*) 115/10 

I32<1 

Argentine. 

77'- 

78- 

80/- 

83/- 

84/6 

114/7 

127/- 

») 103/10 

117/7 

Siberian 3 ). 

n q. 

78/- 

n q. 

78/- 

78/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

>.93/6 

n. q. 

Australian, salted. 

81/- 

81/- 

83/- 

81/- 

82/- 

II1/2 

125/- 

B ) 105,8 

116/8 

New Zealand, salted. 

83'- 

8 21- 

84/- 

85/ 

85/6 

116/5 

126/6 

s ) 110/- 

119/11 

C ITFE.SK. 










Milan (lire per quintal): 










Parmigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality of last year’s 










production. 

1 1,012.00 

1.012 00 

1,012.00 

1,012.00 

•) 1,012.00 

987.00 

1,112.00 

1,016 00 

1.103.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 

535.00 

540.00 

555.00 

575.00, 

») 575.00 

492.00 

658.75 

512.70 

616.00 

Rome: Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, with the 

1.200.0C 

1,200.00 

1,225.00 

1,225.00 

1.237,50 

1,209.00 

1,050.00 

1.251.00 

1,121.00 

country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 
florins p. 50 kg.). 

23 50 

24.50 

24,50 

25.00 

24.67 

25.87 

36.62 

24.41 

12.63 

Gouda: Gouda 43 + (whole milk cheese, with 








the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins 

P- 50 kg ) . 

25 50 

28.00 

27.00 

28.00 

28.75 

27.12 

40.25 

26.92 

37.93 

Kcmpten (c); (Pfennige per half kg.). 










Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). 

Emmenthal from the Allg&u (whole milk 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 

23 

21 

24 

cheese) 1 st quality. 

London (d) (shillings per cwt.): 

74 V* 

74 V, 

74 */. 

74 V, 

74 V, 

83 

98 1 /, 

81 Vi 

97 V, 

English Cheddar. 

101/- 

102/- 

104/- 

104/- 

104/- 

121/2 

104/- 

V 109/- 

99/10 

Canadian. 

72/6 

72/- 

71/- 

73 h 

72/- 

78/1 

81/6 

# ) 72/9 

7f'9 

New Zealand. 

49/6 

49/- 

50/- 

53/- 

55/3 

64/11 

61/9 

») 63/2 

63/2 

Liverpool Id): Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh p. cwt ) 

65/4 

65/4 

65/4 

65/4 

75/10 

137/8 

115/6 

fi ) 103/11 

94/3 


n. c. - not quoted. — n. “ nominal. — a) Thuriday prices. — b) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Avers ft 
prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

l) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) The method of quotation has been 
changed as from January 1932; actual prices are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to the former system. — 3 ) September 1 932- Jan- 
1933; Russian. — 4 ) Wednesday price. — 5 ) Provisory average. — 6) 17 Feb.: 1,012.00. — 7) 17 Feb.: 575.00. 
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IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes to bb made in the duties published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 1932 
(see also the same heading in the Crop Reports for 1932 and i9 33 ). 


Country 

Product 

Date when 
enforced 

Original data 
per metric 
quintal 

Data in 
Amer. cents per 
bushel or barrel 

Germany . 

Wheat, on export of an equivalent quantity of 
wheat-milling products 1 ). 

j 

6 March 

Rm. 0.75 

4.88 


Rye, on export of an equivalent quantity of 
rye-milling products i). 

- 

” 0.50 

3.04 


Oats, on export of an equivalent quantity of 
oat products (other titan oats merely broken, 
etc.) 1). 

2 ) 11 March 

” 8.00 

27.64 

. 

Oats, on export of an equivalent quantity of 
oats i). 

11 March 

” 8.00 

27.64 

Prance. 

Maize . ... . 

9 March 

3) 

3) 

Czechoslovakia. 

Wheat and rye llotn, supplementary duty . . 

9 March 

Cl crs. 75.00 

1%.12 


l) On the export of the indicated products a certificate valid for imports up to 31 July 1933 is delivered. — 2) In the case of exports 
authorised before 11 March. import on production of a certificate exempt As a consequence of this measure the measure indicated on 
page 801 of the Crop Report for November 1932 is withdrawn. — 3) Imports during the first quarter of 1933 limited to a quota of 1,630,000 
quintals (3,593,547 centals; 6,417,065 bushels) The quantities already imported will be withdrawn from this quota. 


THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Iti the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other 
price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for February 1933. 




compared with those for January, 1933 

compared with those for February, 1932 

Countries 


Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 



of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 



of agricultural 

products 

of agricultural 

products 



pioducts 

in general 

products 

m general 

Germany .. 


+ 

1.6 

f 

0.2 


13.1 

- 8,6 

Ungland and Wales .... 


— 

0.9 

— 

1.0 

— 

9.4 

- 11.2 

Argentina. 


— 

2.1 


— 

— 

13.8 

— 

Canada.. 


— 

1.4 

— 

0.5 

— 

17.5 

- 8.1 

Kstonia . 





— 


, 

— 

United States . 

Finland. 

* '/'«) 

- 

3.9 

4.0 

- 

2.0 

- 

18.3 

19.2 

- 9.8 

Hungary. 


+ 

1.4 

+ 

1.2 

-• 

20.0 

16.2 

Italy . 


— 

2.9 

— 

1.3 

— 

12.6 

- 9.5 

New Zealand. 


— 

0.1 


— 

— 

4.8 

— 

Netherlands. 


— 

2.1 

— 

1.2 

— 

14.5 

— 10.9 

Foland. 

. . . . 

+ 

9.3 

+ 

3.2 

•— 

7.3 

- 9.9 

Yugoslavia. 

. . . . 

{ c) + 

1 4) + 

02 

5.1 

! + 

1.2 

1 c) - 
\ d) | 

6.8 

4.3 

! + I.* 


«) Bureau of Agricultural Economics — 6) Bureau of Labor. — c) Vegetable products — 4) Animal products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec 

Nov. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Feb 

Year 

and 

Classifica noNs 

1933 

1933 

193 a 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

I93i 

1932 

0 

1931 

Germany 

(Matistisches Reich saint) 

1913 = 100 . 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin. 

97.0 

95.7 

96.6 

99.1 

100.3 

104.2 

119.5 

114.1 

112.0 

119.3 

livestock. 

60.5 

57.9 

60.6 

63.5 

66 2 

67.5 

65.7 

90 6 

65.5 

83.0 

livestock products. 

88.0 

87.5 

96.9 

103.4 

98.7 

94.8 

95.5 

119.9 

93 9 

108.4 

Feeding stuffs. 

81.8 

81.9 

83.2 

84.4 

85.2 

87.1 

93.5 

93.0 

91.6 

101.9 

Total agricultural products . 

82.2 

80.9 

84.4 

87 8 

88.0 

89.0 

94.6 

105.9 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilizer 2 ). 

73.4 

72.6 

70.2 

69.8 

69.4 

69.2 

72.0 

83.1 

__ 

76.5 

Agricultural dead stock. 

111.5 

112.5 

113.1 

113.6 

113.9 

114.2 

118.9 

133.3 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished manufactures (t Gebrauchs- 
giiler •) . 

110.5 

111.4 

112.0 

112.5 

113.0 

113.8 

123.6 

145 0 

117.5 

140.1 

Whole suit products in general .... 

91.7 

91.0 

92.4 

93.9 

94.3 

95.1 

99 8 

1140 

96.5 

110.9 

Fngi,and and Wales 

(Mimstij of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 — 100 . 

Agricultural product s. 

106 

107 

103 

101 

100 

104 

117 

126 

109 

120 

Feeding stuffs. 

91 

92 

90 

90 

89 

92 

97 

77 

95 

83 

Fertilizers. 

90 

99 

89 

88 

87 

87 

91 

100 

90 

% 

Wholesale products in general 3/ . . . 

90,6 

91 5 

91 4 

91.6 

91 5 

94 6 

102 0 

100 6 

94 9 

97 7 

Argentina 

(Banco tie la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 - 100 . 

Cereals and linseed. 

52 6 

53 8 

52 2 

55 5 

60 0 

64 1 

59 1 

54 » 

59 5 

55.8 

Meat . ... 

57.7 

55 2 

56.8 

60 9 

65.3 

68 3 

74 6 

96.8 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and •■‘kins ... . 

49.1 

54 5 

51 4 

54 7 

54 6 

61 7 

61 8 

70 0 

53.1 

64.5 

Wool. 1 

40.8 

42 ! 

36 8 

40 7 

45.2 

48 0 

49.4 

55.2 

44.2 

61.2 

Dairy products. 

52.3 

53.9 

53.3 

53.7 

53 7 

56.2 

58.9 

72 9 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products . 

71.8 

70.9 

68 5 

64.9 

65 2 

62.5 

78.3 

108.7 

68.4 

99.3 

Total agricultural products . 

52.4 

53.5 

51.9 

55.1 

59 0 

62.7 

60.8 

63 9 

59 1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 — 100. 

Field products (grain, etc ) ... 

36.0 

35 1 

33 6 

36.6 

36.8 

38 9 

43 7 

45 0 

40 7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products .... 

54.7 

57 9 

57 8 

56.9 

58 4 

60 2 

66 2 

87.5 

60.9 

77.6 

7 olal Canadian farm products .... 

43.0 

43 6 

42.7 

44 2 

44 9 

46.9 

52 1 

60 9 

48.3 

56.3 

Fertilizers. 

72.9 

72,3 

72.3 

72.3 

72.3 

72.0 

72.0 

89.3 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumer’s goods (other than foods tufts, 
etc) . ..... 

76.1 

76.7 

78.2 

| 

78.3 

78.6 

78 9 

79 7 

82.3 

78.8 

80.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

63.6 

63.9 

64.0 

64.8 

65.0 

66.9 

69.2 

75.5 

67.0 

72.1 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 =- 100. 

Commodities imported 4). 



111 

112 

112 

112 

112 

123 

113 

129 

Commodities exported. 


*58 

59 

63 

57 

54 

64 

82 

58 

76 

A gncultufal products imported and export¬ 
ed 4 ). 



74 

77 

72 

70 

78 

95 

74 

91 


*1 For an explanation ol the method ol calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute's publication " Index- 
numbers of Prices oi Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer ” (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
"Crop Report" oi January 1932 and to page 517 of the ‘‘Crop Report" of July 1932. 

1 ) Most data tor 1932 are provisional. — 2) From July 1932 new series — 3) Calculated by the “ Statist", reduced to base-year 
1913 **100. — 4) Fium January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations- 
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Countries 

Feb 

Jan. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct 

Sept. 

Feb 

Feb 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1 93-2 

IQ3 1 

193 ; 

1 ) 

1931 

United States 











(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 =• 100 . 











Cereals . 

34 

34 

33 

34 

36 

41 

51 

75 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

57 

59 

59 

57 

59 

68 

68 

109 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

53 

51 

52 

57 

60 

67 

65 

106 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 

62 

68 

69 

68 

68 

67 

79 

101 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

57 

96 

121 

115 

102 

84 

70 

79 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

44 

45 

43 

47 

51 

57 

47 

76 

| 46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

49 

51 

52 

54 

56 

59 

60 

90 

1 57 

80 

Commodities purchased by farmers 2 ) . 

.04 

105 

106 

106 

107 

106 

116 

137 

111 

129 

Agricultural wages 2 ) . 

- 

- 

; ~ 

- 

84 

- 

3 ) 98 

3 ! 129 

90 

116 

United States 
(B ureau of Uabor) 

1926 •=* 100 . 

1 

1 










Grains. 

32 7 

32.9 

31.7 

332 

34.4 

37.4 

4o 1 

60 4 

39 4 

53.0 

Livestock and poultry. 

40.1 

37.8 

38.7 

41.9 

45.0 

51.2 

50 3 

69 6 

48.3 

63.9 

other farm products. 

44 2 

48.7 

51.3 

53.9 

52.! 

52.1 

52 7 

73 7 

514 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 

40 9 

42.6 

44 1 

46.7 

46.9 

49 1 

50 6 

70 1 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

83 1 

84 5 

84.5 

84 6 

84.7 

84.9 | 

85 1 

94 7 

84 9 

94.0 

I ertilizer materials. 

61.5 

62.3 

63.1 

63 5 

63.4 

03.6 

09 8 

81.1 

66 9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 

62 4 

62.7 

65.6 

65.6 

665 

66.9 

73 7 

89 1 

69.4 

82.0 

Lattlc feed. 

40.6 

38.2 

37.1 

40 8 

42.7 

45.9 

48.2 

71 0 

45 9 

62.7 

N on-agricultural commodities .... 

63.7 

64.9 

66.5 

67.5 

68.1 

68.7 

09 6 

77 1 

68 4 

73 0 

Wholesale products in general . 

59 8 

610 

62.6 

63.9 

64 4 

65 3 

66 3 

75 5 

64 9 

71 1 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

192 O - 100 . 











Cereals. 


89 

89 

90 

89 

87 

94 

74 

90 

77 

Potatoes . 


78 

71 

69 

68 

68 

68 

68 

71 

68 

Fodder ... . . . i 


69 

66 

67 

67 

65 

71 

o 2 

69 

63 

Meat. 


63 

57 

54 

56 

61 

63 

73 

61 

64 

Dairy products. 


73 

77 

80 

76 

74 

84 

75 

76 

76 

7 otal agricultural products . 


73 

72 

74 

72 

72 

78 

74 

74 

72 

Wholesale products in general . 


90 

90 

91 

90 

90 

93 

86 

90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 *= 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

72 

71 

68 

69 

75 

80 

90 

80 



Wholesale products in general . 

83 

82 

81 

82 

80 

90 

99 

92 

“ 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciale delTEconouna 






1 





Corporatfva di Milano) 






r 





1913 = 100 . 











National agricultural products .... 

305.65 

314 67 

322.97 

327.61 

326.81 

328 66 

349.57 

343 75 

339.63 

343.11 

Wholesale products in general .... 

292.64 

296.49 

298.95 

301.89 

304.33 

306.70 

323 49 

357.92 

309 91 

341.57 

New Zealand 
(C ensus and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 *= 100 . 











Uairy produce. 

83.3 

82.7 

83.9 

94.5 

102.4 

96 6 

92.2 

102 4 

93 8 

98.9 

Moat . , 

119.2 

123 0 

108.7 

1003 

95 5 

100.0 

118.2 

140 2 

109.1 

130 1 

Wool . .... 

64.3 

61.1 

52.7 

60.0 

66.8 

66.4 

64.7 

57 0 

61 3 

67.9 

(31 her pastoral produce . 

58.9 

59.8 

61.7 

62.0 

63.1 

53.4 

67.9 

74 3 

62.2 

76.7 

All pastoral and dairy produce . . . 

85.1 

85.0 

79 9 

84.2 

86.1 

86.0 

89.3 

97 3 

86.4 

96.5 

Field products .. . . . 

107.0 

116.4 

96.8 

95.6 

95.4 

95.7 

113.0 

121.5 

101.7 

115.5 

Total agricultural products . 

85.7 

OO 

80.4 

84.5 

88.3 

86.2 

90.0 

98.0 

86.8 

97.0 


*) Mg»t data for 1932 are provisional. — 2) 1910-14 ** 100. 3) January. 
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Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

Feb 

1933 

Jan. 

1933 

Dec. 

*93* 

Nov. 

1932 

Oct. 

1932 

Sept. 

1932 

Feb. 

1932 

Feb. 

1931 

Year 

1932 

1931 

Norway i) 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 =» 100 . 











Cereals. 

119 

119 

116 

116 

116 

118 

122 

104 

125 

112 

Potatoes . 

81 

79 

75 

72 

75 

73 

140 

181 

130 

150 

Pork. 

90 

99 

98 

95 

100 

94 

93 

84 

96 

86 

Other meat. 

107 

106 

106 

101 

105 

109 

120 

182 

218 

138 

Kggs. 

103 

93 

111 

142 

120 

109 

87 

101 

108 

96 

Dairy products. 

118 

118 

128 

131 

131 

132 

130 

138 

156 

129 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

101 

103 

103 

104 

104 

106 

108 

103 

121 

103 

Maize. 

90 

89 

87 

91 

92 

95 

83 

81 

108 

8? 

Fertilizers. 

92 

91 

89 

87 

81 

89 

91 

96 

105 

90 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924*25 to 1928 29 =» 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

41 

40 

41 

43 

44 

46 

60 

66 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products . 

50 

50 

50 

55 

55 

51 

54 

74 

2 ) 57 

a) 77 

Total agricultural products . 

47 

48 

48 

51 

52 

50 

55 

72 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages . 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

100 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 99 

Wholesale products in general 3) . . . 

50 1 

50.7 

51 4 

52.1 ; 

52.1 

51.4 

56.2 

70.4 

77.8 

65 7 

Poland 4: 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1917 *- 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

49.5 

46.2 

38.8 

40.8 

41.8 

42.7 

53.8 

45.8 

49.8 

53.9 

Worked-up plant products .... 

61.8 

54.1 

51.1 1 

52.7 

53 8 

55.2 

64.5 

59.8 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin . . 

55.6 

48.0 

44.8 

46.7 

47.8 

48.9 

59.3 

52 6 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals. 

40 1 

37 3 

37.6 

39.2 

41.4 

43.7 

37.8 

58 9 

43.1 

55.8 

Dairy products. 

49.6 

52 8 

55.4 

67.1 

53.5 

55.8 

68.5 

80 1 

55.4 

68 0 

Total products of animal origin . . . 

44.3 

43.8 

44.9 

50.1 

46 7 

49.0 

49.5 

67.7 

48.2 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . . 

50.5 

46 2 

44.8 

48.1 

47.3 

48.9 

54.5 

58.2 

52.0 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

112.9 

110.8 

107.6 

107.6 

112.9 

112.9 

94.1 

124.7 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products . 

64.2 

64.7 

65.8 

67.1 

68.5 

69.7 

73.0 

83.9 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale products in general .... 

58.2 

56.4 

56.2 

58.5 

58.8 

60.2 

64.6 

72.1 

61.6 

70.5 

Yugoslavia 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia l 











1926 *= 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

65.5 

65.4 

61.6 

59.7 

58.1 

57.7 

70.3 

73.5 

67.5 

96.7 

Animal products. 

60.1 

57.2 

57.3 

60.2 

58.5 

56.8 

57.6 

78.1 

56.6 

97.7 

Industrial ptodutts . 

73.0 

73.0 

68.1 

67.6 

67.5 

64.0 

68.8 

72.1 

66.2 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general .... 

68.4 

67.6 

64.8 

64.7 

63.9 

61.8 

67.3 

74.8 

65.2 

88.8 


1 ) The agricultural years refer to the period April 1-March 31. — 2 ) Agricultural year July 1-June 30. — 3 ) Calculated by the Central 
Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 * 100. —*4) Average data for the year 1932 are provisional. 
























RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 


VOYAGES 

17 

March 

1933 

IO 

March 

1933 

3 

March 

1933 

*4 

Feb. 

1933 

Feb. 

*933 

March 

1932 

Averag 

March 

193* 

B 

Commercial 

Season 










*93*3* 

1930 * 3 * 

Shipments of Wheat and Maize. 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . 

t (shill, per 

14/3 

14/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

14/7 

13/9 

14/6 

13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 

t long ton) 

9/7V* 

9/7 V* 

10 h 

10/3 

10/5 

n 11/6 

10/7 

10/10 

10/10 

St. John to Liverpool *). 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/7 7, 

1/6 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . 

/ 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 





Montreal to United Kingdom . . . 

' (shill, per 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7 n.O 09 

n. q. 

7 0 08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom. 

/ 480 lbs ) 

7 2/3 

7 2/3 

7 2/3 

7 2/3 

7 2/3 

70.107* 

21 - 

2/6 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) . . . . 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent. 

1 

n. q. 

V 0.05 1 /, 

3 

0 

0 

V- C 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7 n.0.09 

1/10 

7 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 










ton). 


n. q. 

20/- 

20/- 

21/- 

7 22/3 

23/11 

21/10 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $ per sh. ton) 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2.05 

2.05 

2.35 

2.75 

2.30 

2.72 

La Plata Down River 2 ) to U. K.j 

j 










Continent. 


14/- 

12/6 

12/6 

13/6 

14/6 

16/11 

16/11 

16/- 

16/4 

U Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- 

| (shill, per 










tinent. . . 

16/- 

14/- 

14/- 

15/- 

16/2 

18/6 

18/7 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . 


n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n q. 

19/9 

n. q. 

19/3 

Western Australia to U. K /Con- 











tinent. 

1 

22/6 

23 /- 

23/6 

25/- 

25/107, 

28/7 

29/4 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments of Rice 









1932 

*93* 

.->aigon to Europe. 

j (shill, per 

7 n. 20/- 

: 

7 n. 20 h 

V20/- 

25/- 

26/ 6 

7 22/4 

24/10 

23/5 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Contiuent . . . 

I long ton) 

n 22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

23/9 

24/2 

a. 25/6 

24/1 

n. 23/3 

23/9 


n. q. -- not quoted. — n — nominal. — l) Rate* for parcel* by liners. — 2 ) " Down River " includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La 

Plata. — 3 ) 14 Up River *' includes the port* on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colasline. 

Santa-F# and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 4) The original data being quoted in “ scale terms ", 10 % is added to arrive 

at rates per long ton. — 3 ) Freight in gold # per 100 lbs. (m the case of a loss of 30 % in the value of the shilling, 10 9 c. per 100 lbs. are equal 

to 2/10 per quarter). — 6) Vancouver-Shanghai (gold $ p. snort ton.): Feb.. 2.30; March: 2.20. 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT OF THEIR PARITY WITH THE DOLLAR 




Exchange rates 

Peicentage bonus (+) 

or loss (—) ( 1 ) 

COUNTRY 

Exchange 

17 

10 

3 

2» 


*7 

ro 


3 

24 



March 

March 

March 

Feb 

March 

March 

Match 

Feb 



*933 

*933 

1933 

1933 

*933 

1933 

*933 

*933 

Germany a) . 

Berlin 

4.186 

4 150 

4.213 

4.213 

-1- 

0.3 

+ 1.2 


04 

- 0.4 

Argentina 6). 

New York 

25.380 

n q. 

25.750 

25 750 

— 

40.1 

n. q. 

— 

39.3 

- 39.3 

Belgium a) . 

Brussels 

35.632 

n q. 

35.405 

35.520 

4- 

0.9 

n. q. 

+ 

1.6 

4- 1.2 

Canada b) . 

New York 

84.250 

n. q. 

86 125 

82.937 

— 

15.8 

n. q. 

— 

139 

- 17./ 

Denmark a ). 

Copenhagen 

6.505 

n. q. 

6 530 

6 592 

— 

42.6 

n. q. 

— 

42/> 

- 43.4 

Egypt . 

Great Britain b) ... \ 

- London 2 ) 

17.331 

n. q 

17.237 

17.056 


28.8 

n. q. 

- 

29 2 

- 29.9 

France a) . 1 

lndo*China . J 

Paris 3 ) 

25.360 

n. q. 

25 325 

25.350 

+ 

0.6 

n q. 

-1 

0.8 

+ 0.7 

Hungary b) . 

New York 4 ) 

17.520 

n. q. 

17 550 

17 550 

+ 

0.2 

n. q. 

+ 

0.3 

1- 0.3 

India 6) 5 ) . 

London 

26.000 

n. q. 

26.036 

25.810 

— 

28.8 

n. q 

— 

28.7 

- 29.3 

Italy a) . 

Milan 

19.360 

n. q. 

19.510 

19.520 

— 

1.9 

n. q. 

— 

2.6 

- 2.7 

Japan b) . 

New York 

22.000 

n. q. 

21.060 

20.310 

— 

55.8 

n. q. 

— 

57.7 

- 59.2 

Netherlands a) ... . 

Amsterdam 

2.474 

n. q. 

2.471 ! 

2.4*2 

+ 

0.6 

n. q. 

-b 

0.7 

+ 0.6 

1 ‘oland a) . 

Warsaw 

8.895 

n q. 

8.894 

8.904 

b 

0.2 

n. q 

-b 

L 2 

+ 0.1 

Rumania b ) . 

New York 

0.610 

n. q. 

0.605 

0.600 

b 

2.0 

n. q. 

+ 

1.2 

+ 0.3 

Sweden a) . 

Stockholm 

5.465 

5.400 

5.485 

5.525 

— 

31.7 

- 30.9 

— 

32.0 

- 32.5 

Czechoslovakia a) . . 

Prague 

33.500 

n. q. 

33.620 

33.640 

+ 

0.7 

n. q. 

d 

0.4 

*b 0.3 


0 ) Value of the United States dollar expressed in national currency. — b) Value of the national currency expressed in United Stales cents 
■* 0 The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. — 2 ) As the relation between the Egy- 
»an pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged the exchange rate of the latter only is given. ~ 3 ) As the relation between the 
*ndo-Chinesc piastre and the French franc changed only slightly the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) As the rate on Budapest 
ls lacking the relation has been calculated from the rate on New York. — 3 ) These rates have been obtained by converting the original 
quotations in pence per rupee into cents per rupee. 

















RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 
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Prof. AUSSSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate dell'Istituto, Direttore responsabUe. 

aeW*H*3 


- ( z ) E*ch figure gives the equivalent in the currency of the country indicated at the head of the respective column of the currency unit indicated at the beginning of the respective 

W • Gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (3) Data for purpose of comparison. 




















MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria , Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i “ excellent, 2 = good, 3 — average , 4 — bad, 5 - vciy bad; France: 100 — excellent, 70 = good, 
Go fairly good, 50 — average, 30 — bad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 excellent , 
4 “ good, 3 -* average, 2 -- bad, 1 -- very bad; Netherlands: 90 ~ excellent, 70 --- good, Go ~ fairly good, 
50 ~ below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 — good, 4 above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below average, 
1 --- bad; Canada: too — crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
series of years; United Stales: 100 - crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: too = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


THE CEREAL MARKET SITUATION AND PRODUCTION PROSPECT 

The situation regarding wheat supplies and requirements, which was revised 
last month, led to the forecast of a further considerable increase in the stocks 
of the exporting countries during the current season. Later information received 
also confirms this forecast. 

Canada has quite recently published the estimate of total wheat stocks in 
existence in the country on 1 April last. This figure permits the statistical 
situation as regards Canadian wheat to be fairly exactly ascertained and, at the 
same time, furnishes a sufficiently approximate indication of the possible level 
of Canadian end-of-season stocks. 

The wheat situation in Canada. 

(iu million bushels) 

Season Season 

1931-3- 1932-33 


Stocks in existence on 1 August . 134 131 

New crop. 321 428 

Total supplies for the season. 455 559 

Stocks in existence on i April. 243 313 

Quantities disposed of from 1 August to 31 March 212 246 

of which : 

Export. 141 193 

Home consumption. 71 ^3 


An examination of these figures leads to the following conclusions. Canadian 
exports during the first eight months of this season have exceeded by about 
40 % those of the same period of the preceding season. Despite this increase 
in exports, stocks on 1 April were much larger than last year. 


St. 4 tngl. 
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The quantities utilised in the country in the first eight months seem to be 
much smaller. As it is nevertheless improbable that in such a short period 
of time home consumption could have decreased by so much, it must be consid¬ 
ered that the Canadian crop of 1932 was under-estimated to about the same 
extent as in the previous year when the difference was about 20 millions bushels. 

The quantity of stocks of Canadian wheat in existence in the country per¬ 
mits the forecast that, at the end of the season, their level will be much higher 
than on 1 August 1932. During the four months from 1 April to 31 July of 
last year, TI2 million bushels were disposed of, 4b for seed and home consump¬ 
tion and ()() for export. If, in the same four months of this year, the same 
quantity is disposed of, stocks on 31 July will amount to about 200 million 
bushels, showing an increase of 70 millions on those of the preceding year ; 
supposing that exports from April to July follow the same trend as in the first 
eight months, showing an increase of qo on last year, stocks at the end of 
the season will be .still larger by about 50 millions than those of last year. 

If Canada succeeds, therefore, in exporting, during the whole of this season, 
40 % more than last year, that is, a total of 290 million bushels, this increase 
can only take place at the expense of other exporting countries as world import 
requirements are much smaller than in 1931-7)2. Although some estimates made 
at the beginning of the season were more optimistic regarding w >rld requirements, 
they have recently been modified to a lower level so that the differences be¬ 
tween the various estimates are at present greatly reduced as may be seen from 
the following table :— 


Estimates of World Wheat Import Requirements in icjjj-jj. 

(in million Imslicls) 


i*»t istinmtc 2nd estimate 


Broom hall. 

August 1932 

-= 7 ° 4 

March 1933 

=” 664 

Stanford University. 

August » 

- 700 

March » 

--- ( »45 

International Institute of Agricul¬ 
ture . 

October » 

- (>30 

March » 

~ 630 


These estimates indicate, therefore, a decrease in world requirements of 140 
to 170 million bushels in comparison with last season, when total requirements 
were 800 millions, whereas the decrease in exportable supplies is only 80 million 
bushels. 

Even taking into account the largest estimate of import requirements (Broom- 
hall), there is found to be a decrease compared with the past season of 140 million 
bushels. This decrease is already nearly completely balanced by the decrease 
of 132 million bushels in this year’s exportable surplus of the group of secondary 
exporting countries (U. S. S. R., Danubian countries, and North Africa) and in 
the quantities afloat. 

Even in this case, therefore, the four large wheat exporting countries, while 
having larger surpluses than in 1931-32, can export during this season a total 
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quantity only equivalent to that of last year. If the import requirements then 
turn out to be below the estimate under consideration, the total exports of Can¬ 
ada, the United States, Argentina and Australia will not reach the quantities 
of last season. 

In any case, as the Canadian exports are calculated to increase this year 
by about 80 million bushels, there is reason to forecast at least a corresponding 
decrease in the exports of the other three countries. 


Exportable supplies and world import requirements of wheat 
at the beginning of the season and on i March 1933. 

(Million bushels). 



SKASON 1932-33 

SKASON 1931-32 


Total 

lixpoits 

balance 

Total 

Balance 

Balance 


exportable 

1 Aug 1932 ' 

exportable 
as on 

exportable 

exportable 
as on 

exportable 
as on 


surplus 

2 K |*'eb *933 

1 March 1933 

, 

surplus 

1 March 1932 

1 Aug. 1932 

Canada . . . 

440 

176 

264 

334 

213 

125 

United States. 

380 

38 

342 

456 

389 

334 

Aigmtina 

190 

55 

135 

176 

107 

40 

Australia . . 

195 

88 

107 

188 

103 

37 

USSR, IMnubian 







countries, North Atri 







ca, etc 

47 

33 

14 

171 

26 

— 

Quantities afloat 

30 

— 

60 

38 • 

60 

29 

Totals 

1,282 

1 ) 360 

922 

1,363 

898 

565 


Probable 

Requnemcnts 

Requirements 

Import 

Requirements 

Requirements 


import 

requirements 

nu*t by 
expot ts 

tc be met by 
exports 

requirements 

met by 
exports 

met by 
exports 


for the 

1 Aug 1 

i March to 

for the 

1 Aug 1931 / 

1 March to 


whole season 

2 * Fib 1933 

j 31 July 1933 

whole season 

28 Feb 1932 

31 July 1932 

Kurope and other im¬ 
porting countries . . 

630 

360 

270 

793 

1 ) 465 

333 


1 ) The total export in the first seven months of the season 1932-33 is, in fact, 390 million bushels but it has been reduced 
to 360 million because 30 million have been transferred to the quantity afloat. 

For the first seven months of 1931-32 also, the total export of 487 million was reduced to 465, the difference of 
22 million increasing the quantity afloat. 


The United States, which in 1931-32 exported about 120 million bushels, 
shipped, in the first seven months of this season less than 40 millions and it 
seems improbable, owing to the current level of American prices, that for the whole 
of the season, a total of 60 million will be reached, resulting in a decrease of 
about 60 million bushels. The remainder of the decrease should be distributed 
between Australia and Argentina with the smaller proportion for Australia, which 
may more easily sell its wheat, thanks to the Ottawa Agreements and the good 
demand of its natural market, the Far East. Lastly, taking into account the 
principal exporting countries, it may be anticipated that stocks at the end of 
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the season will be at nearly the same level as in the preceding year in the Un¬ 
ited States, slightly larger in Australia and considerably larger in Canada and 
Argentina. 

Despite the importance of stocks to be carried over to the next season, the 
market is now beginning to feel, to an increasing extent, the influence of reports 
on the volume of the next crop, which are based on the area sown and the 
appearance of standing crops after the winter. 

As regards the areas sown to winter wheat, there are not available sufficiently 
complete figures for all of the countries, to allow an exact calculation of their 
variation compared with last year. According to more recent information, the 
impression is obtained that the winter sowings in Europe show an increase of 
several hundred thousand acres, whereas a decrease of about 4,200,000 acres 
may be counted on in the U. S. vS. R., of 500,000 in North America, 1,200,000 
in India and 500,000 in North Africa. If account is taken, moreover, of the 
fact that the area damaged in the United States by drought and winter adversities 
is this year extremely large, being estimated at 30 % of the total area, it may 
be calculated in a largely approximate manner that the area of winter wheat 
to be harvested next summer will be, for all of the producing countries together, 
10 to 12 million acres smaller than that of 1932. It is not yet possible to have 
any indication of the total area of the spring sowings, which are now in full swing 
in the northern hemisphere. According to an inquiry made on 1 March regard¬ 
ing the intentions of farmers, the spring sowings in the United States will show 
a slight decrease of 2.5 % ; but when it is considered that the price of wheat at 
Chicago has risen since 1 March to reach, in the last few days, an increase of over 
50 % compared with the level at the beginning of March, it is probable that 
farmers’ intentions will be modified, especially as a very poor crop of winter 
wheat is anticipated. The intentions of Canadian farmers will be known on 
10 May ; the probability has recently been discussed of a reduction of sowings 
by 5-10 %, but even if this were well-founded it could not be judged what reac¬ 
tion the change taking place in the situation in the United States would have 
011 the intentions of Canadian producers. The U. S. S. R. is encountering rather 
serious difficulties in collecting and distributing the seed necessary for sowing 
and consequently doubt is expressed as to the possibility of completely covering 
the area forecast in the plan, which provides for an increase of 3 million acres or 
7 % on the 53.6 million acres of wheat sown in the spring of 1932. In the 
southern hemisphere the land is now being prepared for sowings in May-June, 
the extent of which will be influenced by the production prospects of the 
northern hemisphere and by the prices current during the sowing period. 

As regards the situation of standing crops, it may be said that, in general, 
they have, in Europe, wintered very well and that the damage caused by seasonal 
adversities was this year much below the normal and more or less insignificant. 
Crop conditions at mid-April were very satisfactory in all countries ; in the western 
part of Europe there were a few reports of drought but some rains, accompanied 
by a spell of cold weather, have occurred in the last few days in parts of the areas 
affected by drought. The prospect of a heavy wheat crop in Europe, which 
may exceed the exceptional crop of 1932, is still not to be excluded. 
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In the United States, winter conditions were completely unfavourable for 
the growth of winter wheat, frost and dry weather having destroyed a large 
proportion of the sowings. The area abandoned is calculated at about 30 % of 
the total and crop condition on 1 April was the worst recorded for many years. 
To this crop condition, on the basis of correlation calculations, there corresponds 
a total production of about 334 million bushels, which would be an extremely 
poor crop, even in comparison with that of last year, which was one of the worst 
recorded in the United States. 


Winter wheat in the United States. 


YEAR OF PRODUCTION 

Area 

% of area 

sown not 

harvested 

Crop 

condition 
j April 

1 

sown 

harvested 


| (thousand acres) j 



1933 . 

39.902 | 

1 ) 27,931 

30.0 

59.4 

1932 . . 

40,420 j 

33,656 

1G.7 

75.8 

I93i. 

43,520 

41,357 

50 

88.8 

1930 . 

43,562 

39,463 

9.4 

77.4 

1929. 

43,340 

40,580 

6.4 1 

82.7 

1928. 

47,317 

36,213 

23.5 

68 8 

1927 • • ■ . . 

43.373 

37,723 

13.0 

84.5 

1926 . . 

39,887 

36,987 

7.3 

84.1 

1925 . 

39,951 

31,346 

21.5 

68 7 

1924. 

38,916 

35,656 

8.4 

83 0 

2923. 

46,091 

39,508 

14.3 

75 2 

1922 ... . 

47.930 

42,358 

116 

78.4 

1921. ‘ . 

45,625 

43,414 

48 

91.0 


t) Acreage setimated to be harvested, on the basis of the situation on 1 April. 


This forecast, made a long time before harvest, can only be considered as a 
very rough indication of the total volume of the crop which is still subject to 
the course of seasonal conditions during about three months and may consequently 
vary. 

But, if the area abandoned this year turns out to be as large as is estimated, 
there can be no doubt that the crop will be very poor and that its quantity, even 
given ideal weather up to harvest time, cannot show any substantial change 
compared with the forecasts. In fact, it is taken into consideration that, for 
the 28 million acres now estimated to be harvested, the yield is forecast at 12 
bushels per acre, it would be necessary, to obtain a crop equivalent in volume 
to that of 1932 (462 million bushels), that the yield should in June reach 16.5 
bushels per acre, which would be an exceptionally high level for the wheat crop 
in the United States. 

In India, the crop is considered to be poor due to drought in January follow¬ 
ed by cold, unfavourable weather in subsequent months. The estimate oi total 
production in India is not yet available 1) but the first forecast communicated for 

At the last moment there has been received the first estimate of wheat production in India 
of 204.3 million centals (340.5 million bushels). 


* St. 4 ingl. 
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the Punjab which furnishes nearly one third of the total, permits the forecast 
that the current production will not fully reach that of 1932. In this case, it 
would be probable that India would be obliged, during the coming season, to 
have recourse to the foreign market in order to cover its requirements. 


Production of wheat m India . 


YEAR 

OF PRODUCTION 

FlUST ESTIMATE 


Final estimate 


Punjab 

India 

Punjab 

India 


000 centals 

000 bushels 

000 centals 

000 bushels' 

000 centals 

000 bushels 

000 centals 

000 bushels 

1933 . 

65,968 

109,947 







1932. 

75,130 

125,216 

208,589 

347,648 

70,605 

117,675 

202. *182 

336,971 

1931 . 

81,267 

135,445 

208,074 

346,789 

79,744 

132,907 

208,432 

347,387 

1930 • • • . 

87,853 

146,421 

220,976 

368,293 

91,259 

157,099 

234.506 

390.843 

1929. 

69,171 

115.285 

184,419 

307.365 

76,675 

127,792 

192,438 

320.731 

1928 . 

74,144 

123,573 

198,688 

331,147 

61,914 

103,189 

174,518 

290,864 

1927. 

70.224 

117,040 

194,925 

324,875 

76.854 

128,091 

200,995 

334,992 

1926 . 

64,915 

108,192 

192,237 

320,395 

75,757 

126.261 

194,790 

324,651 

1925. 

65.565 

109,275 

193,178 

321.963 

66.774 

111,291 

198,598 

! 

330,997 


In North Africa the weather conditions have been very favourable to the 
crops, which benefited by good rains in March and at the beginning of April. 
Apart from damage by scirocco during the period of maturity, high yields are 
expected in the countries of this region which may largely compensate for the 
decrease in sowings. 

G. Capone. 


CEREALS 

Germany : The winter was mostly mild and dry ; snow and severe cold weie of 
short duration. Towards the end of the 1 winter 111 many districts frost occurred in 
the absence of snow-cover. Despite the generally thin snow-cover, winter sowings 
as a whole came through the winter well. The extent of winter losses cannot yet be 
estimated. Spring operations could this year be begun relatively early. 

Crop condition of winter spelt at the beginning of April was 2 .5 against 2.3 at 
the beginning of December 1932 and 3.1 at the beginning of April 1932. I or the 
condition of wheat, rye and winter barley see table. 

Austria: At the beginning of March temperatures rose rapidly and the snow 
melted up to 2,000 metres. The fairly frequent precipitation towards the end of the 
first week amounted only to a very small quantity. Towards the middle of the month 
growth began. At the beginning of the Ihird decade temperatures fell considerably 
and precipitation was abundant . Only towards the end of March was it again warmer. 

Winter sowings began to develop in the middle of March and at that date were 
everywhere healthy. Preparations for .spring .sowings were also begun. • At the begin¬ 
ning of April the sowings were well advanced, especially in more favourably situated 
areas. 


Belgium : At the beginning and towards the middle of March there were a few 
rainy days. On the whole, however, the weather was line and mikl for the season. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


COUNTRIES 


Winter wheat. 


(icrmauy 
* Austria . 
Belgium . 
Bulgaria 
Spain . . 
Finland . 
France . 
♦Scotland 
Greece 
Italy 3 ) . 
Lithuania 
I/Uxeniburg 
♦Poland . 
•Rumania 


♦Sweden 7) 

♦Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 

USSR.. . 
Total Europe 


lm) 
\ n) 


Canada . 

United States . j TC '^ 
1 *) 

Total America . . 


India 10) ... . 

♦Japan. 

Syria and Uelianon 


Area sown 


*932-33 


*93*-3 2 


Average 

1926*27 

to 

* 930 - 3 * 


Thousand acres 


Total A sia 


Algeria. 

Cyrenaica .... 

Kftypt . 

French Morocco . 
Tunis. 

Total Africa . . . 


Grand total, 


Winter Rye. 


Germany 
♦Austria . 
Belgium, 
Bulgaria 


Finland 

France 

Greece. 


4.947 

’*366 

2,882 

11,047 

34 

12.864 

’ i .679 
12,365 
389 
31 

6,0831 
568 j 
184 

2.151 

28,053, 

45,755 

76,8131 


556 
39,902! 
9) 20.986 

61,444 


32,293! 

‘ i *010 
33,303 


3,645 

13 

1,467 

2,817 

1,606 

9,548\ 


153,050 

181,108 


10,991 

**551 

489 

1,458 

560 

1,859 

170 


4,883 
514 
383 
3,057 
11,249 
32 
12,894 
52 
1.4% 
12,076 
420 
22 j 

3.886 

5.886 
544 
159 
128 

1,999 

32,337 

48,511 

80,848\ 


568 

40,420 

21.521 

62,5091 


33,669 

1,247 

1,191 

34,860\ 


3,703 

6 

1.762 

2.713 

2 , 100 | 

10,284 


156,164 

188,501 


10,830 

901 

562 

512 

1.516 

544 

1,791 

180 


% *932-33 


i93*-32 
=> 100 


Aver. 
*» 100 


4,016 
•*86 
4061 
2,793 
10,880] 
20 

• 12.765 
56 
1.338 
> 11,938] 
310 
28] 
3,468 


123 

1.866 

22,107 

46.366 
68,473\ 


894 

44.222] 

20,175 

65,291 


31,282 

1,201 

1,182 

32,464 


3.718 

23 

1,606 

2,695 

1,802 

9,844 


153,965 
176,0721 


11,248 

887 

565 

514 

1,588 

538 

1,954 

142 


101.3 


95.5 
94.3 
98.2 
106.0] 

99.8 

Vl2.2 

107.4 

92.6 

137.8 

10*3.4 

104.4 

115.8 

107.7 

86.8 

700 5 
95.01 


97.9 

98.7] 

97.5 

98.3 


95.9] 
’ 84.9i 
95.5 


98 4 
234.0 
83.3 

103.8 
76.5 

92.8 


98.0] 

96. 


101.5 

'98.0 

95.6 

%.2 

103.0 

103.8 

94.1 


123.2 


90.0 

103.2 

101.5 

127.2 

100.8 

1*25.5 

103.6 

125.6 

108.3 


115.3 

126.9 


105.1 
112 2 


62.2 

90.2 

104.0 

94.1 


103.2 

85.5 

102.6 


98 0 
59.7 
91.4 
104.5 
89.1 

97.0 


99.4 

102.9 


97.7 

97.6 

95.2 

91.8 

104.1 

95.1 
119.5 


Crop Condition (f) 


i-I V-1933 


2.7 

2 . 2 ' 


110 

106 


2.5 
) 3.4 


b ) I c) 


100 


101 


2.6 

2.0 


110 ] 

103 


95 


1-XII-1932 


«) I b) I c) 


2.5 

2.2 


! )75 


99 


59.4 


”) /) 


") 85 


1-IV *1932 


a) I b) 


115 


2.9 


') 98 
68.91 


') 75 


! ) 100 


3.2 

3.1 


') 2.8 


— 90 


102 


102 


2.9 


75.8 


3.1 
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COUNTRIES 


Lithuania . . . . 
Luxemburg x) . . 
•Poland . . . . . 


•Rumania . . . . 


•Sweden 7) . 


Itv) 

U) 


•Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 


U. S. S. R. 

Total Europe . |*j 


Canada . 

United States . . 

Total America . . 


Algeria. 

Grand total. JjJ 


Winter barley. 


Germany . . 
•Austria . . . 
Belgium . . . 
Bulgaria . . 
Spain .... 
Prance . . . 
Greece . 
Luxemburg 1) 
•Poland . . . 
•Rumania . . 
•Switzerland . 
Czechoslovakia 

U. S. S. R.. . 


Total Europe . !**) 
\ n ) 


United States . . 

•Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 

Total Asia. . . 


Algeria. 

Cyrenaica .... 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . 
Tunis. 

Total Afrtca . . . 


Grand total. 


fm) 

\n) 



Area sown 





Crop condition (f) 



i93*-33 

1931*32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

% 1932-33 





1932-32 

Aver 

i-I V-1933 


VTTt 



1 Thousand acres 

a IOO 

* 100 




* * 


1,182 

1.186 

1,167 

99.7 

101.3 

a) 

b ) 

c ) 

<0 

b ) 

c > 

«) 

b ) 

C ) 

20 

17 

18 

114.3 

II 1.9 

23 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 


13,887 

14,046 



fl ) 3.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•>:2. 

“726 

717 

— 

ioi.4 

— 

— 

— 

95 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

— 


533 

501 

— 

106.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

14 

12 

— 

109.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

... 

46 

48 



— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

94 

2,476 

2,525 

2,478 

*98.1 

99.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

63,007 

64,402 

64,292 

97.8 

98.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

19,756 

19,663 

20,212 

100.5 

97.7 

. 


_ 


__ 

_ 


z 

**~ 

82,763 

84,065 

84,504 

98.5 

97.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

496 

664 

733 

74.7 

67.7 

_ 


_ 

_ 

__ 

•) 90 


_ 


4.649 

5,000 

4,047 

93.0 

114.9 

— 

— 

72.5 

— 

— 

76.3 

— 

— 

79. 

5.745 

5,664 

4,780 

90.8 

107.6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

— 

- 

3 

5 


56.6 

78.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

- 

— 

24,904 

25,332 

24,996 

98.3 

99.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


87,911 

89,734 

89,288 

98.0 

98.5 










618 

607 

477 

101.7 

129.6 

2.7 



2.5 





3. 


18 

21 



2.3 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.9 

— 


“'79 

78 

72 

*101.2 

109.2 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

— 


— 

_ 

483 

460 

468 

104.8 

103.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4.521 

4.837 

4,516 

93.5 

100.1 

110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

412 

432 

’) 412 

95.2 

99.9 

— 

— 

— 

*) 74 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

_ 

558 

574 

481 

97.3 

116.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

8 

10 

9 

77.5 

81.3 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

.2.8 

— 

— 


103 

166 

... 


') 3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•> 2.1 

* *170 

248 

— 

68.8 

— 

— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 



18 

16 

• • • 


— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

93 

“* 15 

16 

15 

98.5 

99.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

711 

872 

1.009 

81.6 

70.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6.694 

7,014 

6,450 

95.5 

103.8 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 


7,405 

7,886 

7,459 

93.9 

99.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•) 12,971 

13,213 

11,947 

98.2 

108.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


‘*676 

2,107 

2,198 



__ 

u ) /) 

— 


•— 

. 

_ 

f) 


794 

824 

*85.2 

811 

— 


“) 85 

— 

1 ~ 

— 

102 


- 

676 

794 

824 

85.2 

82.1 



- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

3,188 

3,279 

3,432 

97.2 

92.9 










71 

49 

88 

146.0 

80.6 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

_ 


_ 


287 

366 

359 

78.4 

80.0 

Imm 

_ 

— 

_ 

*) 100 

_ 


_ 

— 

3,410 

3,298 

3,008 

103.4 

113.4 

— 

— 

— 

_ 


_ 


_ 

— 

791 

1,483 

1,197 

53.3 

66.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

‘ — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7,747 

8,475 

8,084 

91.4 

95.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

! - 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28,088 

29,496 

27,305 

95,2 

102.9 










28,799 

30,368 

28,314 

94.8 

104.7 






" 
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COUNTRIES 

Area Sown 

Crop condition (J-) 

1932-33 

I93*’32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 

2930 - 3 * 

% *932-33 

1931-32 

100 

Aver. 

ua IOO 

1 -IV-X 933 

1 -XII -1932 

i-IV -1932 

Thousand acres 







a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Oats. 















Spain. 

1,599 

1,926 

1,926 

83.0 

83.0 


100 



_ 

__ 


, 


Fiance. 

2,156 

2,205 

2,105 

97.8 

102.4 

— 

— 

— 

2 ) 75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

332 

367 

293 

904 

113.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

69 

74 

73 

93.3 

95 0 

2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.0 

— 

Total Europe. . . 

4,156 

4,572 

4,397 

91 0 

94.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


United States . . 

*) 40,003 

41,224 

39.590 

97.0 

j 

101.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

28 

28 

35 

101.8 

80.6 

")105 

- 

— 

- 

- 

- 

102 

- 

- 

French Morocco . 

64 

60 

83 

1145 

77 4 

1 

. _ 

_ 

_ 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Tunis. 

74 

86 

103 

85.7 

71.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

Total Africa . . . 

J38 

146 

186 

96.6 

73 7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

; - 

- 


- 

Grand total . . 

44,325 

45,970 

! 

44,208 

96.4 

100.3 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


*) Countries not included in the totaU — a) Above the average. — b ) Average. — c) Below the average. — 
d) Very good. — c) Good. — /) Average. —* g) Bad. — h ) Very bad. — m) Not including U. S. S. R — n) Including 
U. S. S. R. — t) See explanation according to the various systems, page 221. — tv) Winter crop. — s) Spring crop. — 
i) Average 1926-27 to 1929-%. — a) 1st January 1933 — 3) The figures for 1932-33 and 1931-32 have been calculated 
taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 4) Average I928~29 to 1930*31. — 5) Autumn and 
spring crops. — 6) Middle of the previous month. — 7; Provinces of Svealand and Gotaland. — 8) 1st November 1932. 
— 9) Area to be planted according to farmers’ intentions. — 10 ) Production in 1932-33; 204,288 thousand centals (340,480 
thousand bushels) against 208,477 (347,461) in 1931-32 and 201.421 (355,701) the average of the five years ending 1930-31; 
percentages: 98.0 and 101 4, — xl) 1st March 1933. — 12 ) Acreage sown for grain, allowance being made for average 
diversion to other uses. 


The fine weather permit ted field work to be carried out rapidly in the best con¬ 
ditions Winter cereals looked well. An extension of the oat crop was expected. 

A fair amount of fertilizers was uSed in the course of the month but consumption 
remained Mow normal, especially on the large holdings. Purchases of selected seeds 
were limited. 

Bulgaria • Spring sowings were* begun in some parts of the South. Preparations 
for sowings were made under good conditions. 

Spain : The weather at the time of sowing and sprouting was very good but the 
winter was very rainy in some districts and the excessive humidity of the soil caused 
some yellowing If the spring is favourable a crop above normal may be counted on. 
Oats, the only cereal with spring sowings of any importance, were sown rather late 
this year. 

Estonia : Warm weather set in this year earlier than usual; in the second half 
of March the snow had already melted, almost a month earlier than usual. Despite 
night frosts the soil was already thawed and field operations could be begun. 

Irish Free State : Cultivation for spring sowings of wheat and oats were made 
under favourable conditions. 
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France : Severe drought has prevailed in all areas since the beginning of the fourth 
week of March; on about April 10 some light showers fell locally but the crops needed 
general rains. 

The winter wheat began to yellow on light, poor lands where, in many cases, no 
manure had been applied ; winter oats suffered particularly from the lack of moisture. 
Though the crop situation has remained on the whole satisfactory, prospects have deter¬ 
iorated considerably since a month ago ; the appearance of the crops is less good than 
last year. Winter damage has been generally insignificant. 

Field work and the spring sowings have benefited by the fine weather but the dry¬ 
ness has hindered sprouting Thcic is noted in some regions an extension of barley 
sowings, despite the crisis and the poor demand by brewers 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland . March was exceptionally fine and dry save 
for cold, wet weather in the first week in England and Wales and changeable conditions 
in Northern Ireland throughout the month Autumn-sown crops benefited consider¬ 
ably in England and Wales, but wheat suffered somewhat from the previous wet 
weather and later growth was retarded by night frosts In England and Wales wheat 
on light lands was generally of good colour and healthy but on heavier and flooded 
lands showed loss of colour , barley had stood the wet weather well and had improved 
in colour and vigour, while oats were generally strong and healthy In Scotland con¬ 
dition of wheat was fairly good and in Northern Ireland brairds were healthy. 

In England and Wales early drillings of spring crops were showing well and ger¬ 
mination has been good ; elsewhere work on the land was well advanced 

Hungary : In the three weeks from 7 March to 1 April the weather was charac¬ 
terised by average temperatures and relatively low precipitation. 

Winter wheat had generally a good appearance In many places rain was needed. 
Frost and insect damage were only sporadic. Winter rye was developing vigorously 
but had also need of rain. In some districts there* were slight losses from the cold 
weather of 20-23 March Winter barley had tillered well 

Spring cereal sowings were in progress at the beginning of April Germination 
was vSlow due to the rather cold weather. Sowings made in good time looked well. 

1 f aly : The first ten days of March were marked by cloudy, wet weather with 
fairly low temperatures in the North but very mild conditions, on the contrary, in the 
central and southern regions. In the remaindei of the month the weather was variable 
with some light rain, frost, storms and mist ; temperatures were low. 

Crop condition of winter wheat was good during the month. The early wheat 
sowings have been finished. 

Latvia : Mean temperatures in March were rather above normal. The snow-cover 
was maintained throughout the country until about 10 March. Some days later it 
had already disappeared in the West and toward 20 March in other parts. Precipi¬ 
tation in March was almost normal. 

Lithuania : In March the weather favoured rye and winter wheat and at the 
beginning of April preparations for spring sowings had not yet begun. 

Luxemburg : Spring sowings were carried out under good conditions. 

Poland: According to the reports of 5,513 agricultural correspondents, the crop 
condition of winter cereals on March 15 was above the average. In comparison with 
the estimate for November 1932, crop condition lias deteriorated somewhat though the 
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germination of winter wheat may be considered to be normal and satisfactory. This 
is, in the first place, due to the favourable autumn weather and the relatively mild 
winter. 

The snow cover was sufficient during the trosly period and no serious damage to 
winter cereals was reported. Isolated cases of rotting in low-lying fields were noted 
only in the departments of Warsaw and Bialystok. 

Between March 10 and 15 a rise in temperature occurred throughout the country 
and, according to the agricultural correspondents, 70 % of the snow-cover disappeared. 
Soil moisture may be considered sufficient as 64 % of the reports indicate that the melting 
of the snow provided the fields with adequate moisture 

Portugal: The crop condition of wheat at the beginning of April was good and 
excellent in the important cereal producing centres but less promising on low-lying lands 
having excessive moisture. Production is expected, on the whole, to be smaller than 
in i 932, especially as the area sown is smaller 

The oat crop has been attacked by rust ; the area under this crop show's an increase. 
The appearance of the barley and rye crops is good. 

Rumania : In the first half of March temperatures rose appreciably and the snow 
melted almost completely in all the districts of the plain. In the middle of March 
sowings of autumn cereals looked well No frost damage was reported. Soil moisture 
W'as sufficient 

Towards the end of the month temperatures fell and snow was also reported It 
w’as not thought that the change in the weather would appreciably affect the satisfac¬ 
tory condition of winter crops. Spring sowings were interrupted for a few T days by 
bad weather. 

Switzerland : Due to the relatively favourable winter with, in most places, a thin 
snow cover, the coioal sowings have in general wintered w r ell. 

The brairds, though not very vigorous, are fairly regular. Strong north winds, 
night frosts and drought have checked growth. Work preparatory to the spring sowings 
has l>egun early and under good conditions. Sowing of spring cereals had been nearly 
finished at the beginning of April but germination was somewhat late due to the dry 
weather. 

The crop condition of spelt and mixed grain crops on 1 April 1933 w T as, by the 
Institute’s system, 98 against 92 at the same period of last year. 

Yugoslavia : In the first ten days of April the weather was variable but on the 
whole rather warm. The rains in the second ten days gave place to snow in the remainder 
of the month. Temperature fell appreciably towards the end of the month. Winter 
cereals have a good appearance. Preparations for spring sowings began early in the 
month and were made under good conditions ; sowing had not begun. 

U. S. S. R. : Field work lias begun about ten days earlier Hum last year. At the 
beginning of April the spring cereal sowings were already in progress in southern and 
central regions and on April 15 the area sown to spring crops was 25,003,000 acres, 
representing about 10.9 % of that planned, against 8,297,000 acres in 1932, 4>497» 000 
in 1931 and 37,808,000 in 1930. Of the total area of 25,605,000 acres sown as on 
April 15 tins year, the collective farms have sown 21,180,000 representing 12.8 % of 
the plan whereas the individual farms have sown only 1,544,000 acres, representing 
3.4 %. Sowing conditions are favourable. 
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Crop condition of winter cereals at the beginning of the current month was satis¬ 
factory. 

According to the data of the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture, the quantity 
of seed assured for the spring sowings as on April 15 represented 95 % of the plan for 
the collective farms, 88.9 % for the State farms and 41.6 % for the individual farms. 

Canada : In the following table are given the respective portions of each of cer¬ 
tain crops produced in 1932 which are merchantable compared with the corresponding 
figures for 1931 : 


1932 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

1931 

Wheat. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

Oats. 


Total production 

000 centals ° bushels 1 *' 

Production of merchantable 
quality 

000 Amer. 

000 centals blishels 

% 

Merchant¬ 

able 

257,108 

428,514 

255.844 

426,406 

99 5 

5>°05 

8,938 

4,980 

8,893 

99 5 

38.771 

80,773 

38,420 

<S0,042 

99.1 

133.131 

416,034 

130*396 

407,488 

97-9 


192,795 

321,325 

191,060 

318,433 

991 

2,980 

5,322 

2,95- 

5,272 

99 I 

32,344 

67.383 

32,008 

60,684 

99 0 

111,615 

348,795 

108,880 

340,249 

97 5 


United States : In the week ended on March 29 tile winter wheat crop showed 
no improvement In the Ohio valley condition was still poor to good and cold weather 
hindered growth ; in the eastern part of the valley some heaving occurred In most 
of the trans-Mississippi area condition was fair to good but in Oklahoma it was only 
poor to fair. In parts of Kansas the weather favoured growth but in others little pro¬ 
gress was made. In Colorado the weather was dry and strong winds and drifting caused 
further damage. Condition was satisfactory in most of the North-West Work on the 
land for the spring wheat crop w T as backward and the wet weather was unfavourable. 
In the following w 7 eek ended on April 5 the weather was generally favourable to Hie 
winter wheat crop though moisture w T as excessive locally in some areas and rain was 
needed in west-central districts. Moisture was excessive in most of the spring wheat 
belt except in South Dakota where planting was favoured. In the week ended on April 12 
the weather was warm, favouring work in areas which had been too wet, though sowings 
were in delay in a great part of the country 

According to a telegram of April 11 received from the United States Department 
of Agriculture, abandonment of the area sown to winter wheat this season (39,902,000 
acres) is expected to be about 30 %, leaving an area to be harvested of about 27,930,000 
acres compared with 33,656,000 actually harvested in 1932. Adding this figure for 
the area of winter wheat to the intended area of spring wheat (20,986,000 acres), a 
very preliminary total is obtained of 48,916,000 acres of wheat for harvest in 1933 
compared with 55,177,000 and 55,344,000 acres respectively harvested in 1932 and 
I 93 I * 

The preliminary estimate of production of winter wheat based on crop condition 
on April 1 (59.4 % of the normal compared with 75.8 % on April 1, 1932) and the 
relation between condition and yield in previous years, is 200,452,000 centals (334,087,000 
busheLs) compared with 277,291,000 (462,151,000) obtained in 1932 and 352,255,000 
(587.091,000), the average for the period 1927-1931 ; percentages: 72.3 and 56.9. 
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In a telegram of April 19 the Department of Agriculture states that the spring 
season is generally 10 days to two weeks late. 

India : In the Punjab light rains fell in many districts in the first three weeks 
of March. In the week ended on the 27th beneficial rain fell in all districts and condi¬ 
tion was generally average to good on irrigated lands and below average to average 
elsewhere. In the following week to April 3, the weather was dry and condition remain¬ 
ed unchanged. Some wheat crops were damaged by smut in the district of Hosliiarpur 
and rain with hail damaged barley in Hissar. According to the third report, the area 
of wheat in the Punjab is 9,348,000 acres compared with 10,887,000 in an< ^ 

10,796,000, the average for the preceding five seasons ; percentages : 87.7 and 88.4 ; 
the first estimate of production is 65,968,000 centals (109,947,000 bushels) against 
75,130,000 (125,216,000) in 1931-32 and the five-year average of 76,532,000 (127,553,000); 
percentages : 87.8 and 80.2. In the United Provinces light rain fell in the two weeks 
ended on March 25 ; in the last week of the month light showers fell in some districts 
but there was no rain in others ; crops were damaged by hail in the districts of Aligarh 
and Ktah Irrigated crops were doing well. In the Central Provinces the weather 
in the first weeks of March was unsettled and light to heavy showers damaged crops 
in many districts but late-sown crops benefited. I11 most of the remainder of the month 
the weather was clear and warm with occasional clouds and fight showers. Damage 
by rust and caterpillars to late-sown wheat was reported from Gubbulpore and Mandla. 

According to a report dated March 23 for the whole of India received from the 
Department of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the wheat crop is reported to 
have been adversely affected by insufficient rain, cold, frost and hailstorms, but its 
current condition and prospects appeared to be fairly good on the whole. 

Japan : Due to unfavourable weather condition of wheat and barley oil 1 April 
was bad. 

Palestine : Climatic conditions gave rise to much anxiety until the middle of March, 
when well distributed, penetrating rain tell in most parts of the country, hurt her showers 
and cool weather in the first days of April have brightened the outlook considerably. 
Rainfall his been far below the average, but the distribution has been good. In many 
areas tli * crops are exceptionally late. The wheat outlook is only fair and total yields 
for the country will be below the average. Bariev yield is expected to be 00 to 70 
per cent, of ail avciage crop. 

Syria and Lebanon : In Syria crops were compromised by the scarcity of the rains. 
In lyebanon also, drought caused damage estimated at 10% of the crop. On the other 
h md, in the government of I/atakia weather seemed to have been so far favourable. In 
Jebel Druze lack of rain continued. 

Algeria : The month of March was marked by frequent heavy sliewers which were 
mere or less well distributed ; they have completed the reserves of soil moisture in cer¬ 
tain regions of the interior wh±re they were still insuffieient but in other areas, especially 
in the eastern coastal plains, the soil is a little too wet; the excess of moisture has, in 
places, led to yellowing of the sowings with some danger of rust on low-lying lands. 
Towards the middle of the month, strong persistent winds also caused some slight damage 
by laying cereals. 

Th? crops did not, in general, make great progress during the month because of tlie 
cloudy, wet weather but this check to growth seems rather favourable owing to the pre- 
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viously excessive growth which rendered the crops more open to damage by late frosts or 
early scirocco. The crop situation is, on the whole, very satisfactory. The late sowings 
have brairded well. 

It should be noted that less preparatory work was done on the fallows during last 
spring than in the previous year in the departments of Algiers and Constantine ; summer 
work was rather more extensive than in the preceding year but the total area on which 
preparatory work was done was nevertheless smaller than last season. 

Despite the rains, which have checked field work and the anxiety caused by the 
situation on the cereal market, the work of preparing fallows will be effected normally 
this year. 

Egypt: Early-sown wheat areas in Upper Egypt are beginning to mature. Grains 
are forming in early-sown areas in Middle and Eower Egypt. The average yield is expec¬ 
ted to be equal to the average of the last ten years, but lower than that of the last 
five years. Harvesting of the early-sown barley areas is in progress in Upper Egypt 
and Fayum province. In other localities, earlv-sown areas are maturing The 
average yield is expected to be normal. 

French Morocco * Although a little late in growth, the cereal crops liave a good 
appearance . *Soil moisture is sufficient. I11 some regions sowings appear to cover 
a larger acreage than last year. 

Tunis : The weather conditions in March were, on the whole good ; rainfall was 
satisfactory nearly everywhere so that even in tin* centre and South, where the unin¬ 
terrupted drought h id checked growth, crop condition improved ; while condition on 
March j was aveiage, mediocre or bad according to district, it was on April 1 average 
or mediocre. 

Although the condition of wheat remains at 100 as for last month, that of barley 
lias passed from Go to 100 and that of oats from 100 to 125 ; on April 1, 1952 condition 
was j 20 for all three cereals ; according to the system of the country, a condition repre¬ 
sented by 100 signifies “aAerage” and 125, “ good 

MAIZE 

During the period in which the maize harvest is in progress in Argentina, 
the South African crop is approaching maturity and the farmers of the northern 
hemisphere are proceeding with the new sowings it seems opportune to furnish 
a general review of production results during the past agricultural season. 

Although nearly six months have already passed since the maize harvest 
in the northern hemisphere, various countries have not yet published their figures 
of production. Thus, to mention only the large producing countries of the 
world, the 1932 crops of the U. S. S. R. (the maize production of which repre¬ 
sented, on the average for 1928-30, 2.7 % of the total for the world), India (rela¬ 
tive importance in 1928-30 : 2.1 %), Manchuria (1.5 %) and Indochina. In 
the southern hemisphere, the figure of the Brazilian crop harvested in April- 
June 1932 is not known and no estimate of the current crop is possessed. On 
the basis of the data for the 26 countries considered in the following table, the 
production of which in 1931 (1931-32) represented over 86 % of the world 
production (excluding the U. S. S. R.), however, a sufficiently accurate idea may 
be obtained of world crop results in 1932 (1932-33). 
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In the United States, which is the largest maize producer in the world, pro¬ 
duction in 1932 exceeded that of 1931 by 13.3 % and the average of 1926-30 
by 13.0 %. This is due as much to the increase in area (2.3 % on 1931 and 
8.3 % on the average) as to the higher yield : 15.1 centals (26.9 bushels) per 
acre in 1932 against 13.7 (24.4) in 1931 and 14.5 (25.8) on the average for the 
period 1926-30. 


Maize. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Aver¬ 
age 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932 

1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
2926 
to 1930 

1926/2 7 
to 

1930/31 

i 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 193* 

1932/33 

1931 

1931 / 
32 

« 100 

Aver! 
age | 

* 100 

1 

1931 

1931/ 

32 

= 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

«* 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

Austria . 

143 

152 

145 

97.2 

102.4 

2,690 

2,794 

2,508 

4,803 

4.990 

4.479 

96.3 

107.2 

Bulgaria 

1,829 

1 682 

1,693 

108.8 

108.0 

23,246 

19,594 

15,239 

41,511 

34,989 

27,212 

118.6 

152.5 

Spain . . . 

1,102 

1,053 

1,044 

104.7 

105 6 

15,280 

14,778 

13,215, 

27.286 

26,389 

23.598 

103.4 

115.6 

France . . 

813 

855 

843 

95.0 

96.5 

10,037 

13,789 

9.695 

17,924 

24.623 

17.312 

72.8 

103.5 

Greece. . . 

587 

618 

513 

95.0 

114.5 

4,127 

3,499 

3,597 

7.370 

6,248 

6,423 

118.0 

114.7 

Hungary 

2,905 

2 720 

2,652 

106.8 

109.6 

53,617 

33,459 

35,897 

95,746 

59,749 

64,1021 160.2 

149.4 

Italy 1 ) j 5 ( > 

3,259 

3,206 

3,515 

101 7 

92.7 

61,906 

40,354 

52,449 

110,546 

72,061 

93,659 

153.4 

118.0 

322 

244 

225 

132.2 

143.F 

4,569 

2,553 

2,167 

8,159 

4,559 

3,870 

179.0 

210.8 

♦Poland. . . 

240 

243 

222 

98.7 

108.2 

» * • 

2,296 

1,968' 


4,099 

3.5151 ... 


Portugal . . 


939 

861 

— 

— i 

8,947 

9.824 

8,217 

i 5.976 

17,543 

14.673 

91.1 

108.9 

Rumania. . 

! 11,803 

11,749 

10,851 

100.5 

108.8 

132,123 

133,674 

101,569 

235,934 

238.704 

181.374 98.8 

130.1 

Switzerland. 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77 

106 

114 

136 

93.1 

77.1 

Czeclioslov.. 

331 

344 

347 

96.2 

95 6 

6,819 

5,020 

5,272 

12,176 

8,965 

9.415 

135.8 

129.3 

Yugoslavia . 

6,442 

6,168 

5,734 

104.4 

112.4 

1 

99,646 

70,623 

65,918, 

177,940 

126,113 

117,711 

141.1 

151.2 

*U. S. S. R. . 

9,084 

9.741 

8.483 

93.3 

107. ij 

... 

... 

69,622* 

... 


124,325 

... 

... 

Canada . . 

130 

132 

159 

98.7 

81.9 

2,832 

3,051 

3,172! 

5,057 

5,449 

5.665 

92.8 

89.3 

United Stat. 

107,729 

105.301 

99,456 

1023, 

108.3 

1,628,505 

1,437,691 

1,441,278 

2,908,045 

2,567,306 

2,573,710 

113.3 

113.0 

Mexico. . . 

7,945 

8.346 

7.692 

95.2 

103.3 

1 

42.816 

47,150 

40,990 

76,458 

84,1% 

73.196 

90.8 

104.5 

Syria a. Eeb. 

44 

65 

120 

68 0 

37.0 

403 

730 

1.352* 

719 

1,303 

2.415 

55.2 

29.8 

Turkey. . . 

830 

903 

:) 772 

91.9 

107.5 

8,267 

11,423 

2 ) 8,678 

1 

14,762 

20,398 

2 ) 15,497 

72.4 

95.3 

Algeria . . 

16 

24 

24 

69.7 

68.6 

101 

133 

1 

144 

181 

238 

257 

76.2 

70.4 

Egypt. . . 

2,043 

2.194 

2.066 

93 1 

98.9 

42.593 

43.793 

42,604, 

76,060 

78,202 

76,079 

97.3 

100.0 

Eritrea . . 

7 

22 

16 

33.3 

47 6 

66 

240 

97 

118 

429 

174 

27.5 

67.9 

Kenya 3 ) . 

166 

161 

199 

103.7 

83.7 

2,766 

1,525 

2,804 

4,940 

2.724 

5.008 

181.4 

98.6 

FT Maroceo 

856 

864 

588 

90.1 

145.8 

2,619 

3,003 

3,213 

4,677 

5,363 

5,737 

87,2 

81.5 

It. Somalil. 

24 

53 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

213 

521 

417 

380 

931 

745 

40.8 

51.0 

Tunis 4) . . 

44 

45 

41 

99.0 

108.2- 

121 

110 

109 

11 

217 

197 

194 

110.0 

111.3 

Argentina Jjj 

*14,540 

*14.468 

*12,180 

100.5 

119.4' 

_ 

_ 

_ 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,301 

9.431 

9,713 

98.6 

95.8| 

147,710 

1 59,505 j 

176,194 

1 

263,769 

284,831 

! 

314.634 

92.6 

83.8 

TJn. of South 





I 









Africa . . 

3 )6.022 

C\ 

3)6.026 

3)5.413 

99 9 

111 2 

22,768 

38,068 

37,811 

j 

40,657 

67,979 

67.520 

59.8 

60.2 

Totals . . 

11 

1 

166097 

163,804 

164,717 

101.4 

107.1. 

2,834,844 

2,008,958 

2,074,878 

4,151,510 

9,744,578 

9,704,102 

110.0 

112.1 


• Countries and figures not included inthe totals. — §) Incalculating the totals account has been taken of the probable 
area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those of area are available. —- a) Area sown. 
— b) Area arvested. *— s) Spring crop (maggengo). — 0 Summer crop (cinquantino) — l) The figures for l!/^- and 1931 
have been calculated taking into accountt he results of the new agricultural survey. — 2 ) Average 1927-30. — 3) European 
crop. — 4) Maize and sorghum. 


The four Danubian maize exporting countries, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Hun¬ 
gary and Bulgaria in 1932 increased their maize area by 3.0 % compared with 
1931 and by 9.8 % compared with the average. 
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As in 1932 the yield per acre was also relatively high (especially in Hungary 
and Yugoslavia), amounting to 13.5 centals (24.1 bushels) per acre against 
11.5 (20.6) in 1931 and 10.4 (18.6) on the average for 1926-30; these four coun¬ 
tries have obtained a production of 309 million centals (551 million bushels) 
against 257 (460) million in 1931 and 219 (390) million on the average (119.9 % 
and 141.2 %). 

Besides the four Danubian countries there are in Europe 9 other maize pro¬ 
ducing countries (excluding the U. S. S. R.), of which the most important is 
Italy. These are : Italy: France, Spain, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Austria, Switz¬ 
erland, Poland and Portugal. The production of Poland is not yet known and 
for Portugal the maize area of 1932 is lacking. These countries, non-contiguous 
geographically, have the common characteristic of being not only producers but 
also importers of maize. Grouping the first seven countries together, their 
total maize area in 1932 was 6.6 million acres against 6.5 in 1931 and 6.6 on the 
average for 1926-30 (101.4 % and 99.1 %). On this basis it may be said that 
these countries do not show a tendency to extend maize cultivation. Thanks 
to an exceptionally high yield per acre (i),the group of seven countries mentioned 
above has obtained a production of 105 million centals (188 million bushels) 
against 83 (148) million in 1931 and 89 (159) million on the average for 1926-30 
(127.3 % and 118.6 %). Calculating the average consumption of these seven 
countries at 139 (248) million it may be forecast that their imports will not 
exceed 33 (59) million. 

The other important countries of the northern hemisphere, such as Canada, 
Mexico, Turkey and Egypt record crops smaller than in the preceding year and 
smaller or equal to the average (except for Mexico, the production of which in 
1932 was 4.5 % above the average). 

From the points of view of both volume of production and world trade, the 
production of Argentina (the second largest producing country and the largest 
exporting country of the world), deserves special attention. The first estimate 
of production this year amounts to 148 million centals (264 million bushels) 
remaining therefore, 7.4 % smaller than that of last year and 16.2 % below 
the average. The relatively low level of production was due both to the smaller 
area harvested and to the lower yield per acre. It should be noted that the 
area sown is decidedly larger than that of last year and the average. 

In order to furnish a basis for the correct appreciation of all factors influenc¬ 
ing the Argentine production, the data of the last seven seasons are given below 
in detail. 

In interpreting these figures, it should be remembered a) that for 1932-33 
the figure of production is a first estimate, subject to rectification ; /;) that the 
average of production is influenced by the exceptionally large production of 
1930-31. 

The other important producing and exporting country of the southern hemi¬ 
sphere, the Union of South Africa, reports an exceptionally small crop due to 

(1) For example Italy has recorded a yield per acre for 18.6 eentils (33.1 bushels) per acre 
against 12.4 (22.1) in 1931 and 14.6 (26.1) on the average for the period 1926-30 
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drought during the growing period. According to the first estimate, the production 
of this country should amount to only 22.8 million centals (40.7 million bushels) 
representing only 59.8 % of last year's crop and 60.2 % of the average. In 
this case also, it should be borne in mind that the forecast is a preliminary one 
of a crop which is harvested in May-July. 

Production of maize in Argentina. 




Area 



Production 


SEASON i) 

Sown 

Harvested 

% Area 
sown 

*-=*■ ICO 

Total 

Per acre of area 
harvested 


(000 acres) 

(000 acres) 

% 

(000 centals) 

lOOO bushels) 

(centals) 

(bushels) 

i 9 ? 2 - 3 ?. 

14,540 

9,301 

04.0 

147 , 71 ° 

263,769 

1 . 5-9 

28.4 

KJ 3 W 2 , • • • • 
Average 1920-27- 

14,408 

9,431 

j 

65.2 

159.305 

284,831 

IO .9 

30.2 

I 93 °" 3 1 , • • ■ 

12,1 SO 

9,713 

79 7 

176,11)4 

314,634 

IS 1 

32 A 

T 93 ° ‘ i 1. 

U. 77 r > 

ii ,377 

81 0 

25 5 .° 1 1 

419,008 

20.3 

3 & -3 

1929 - 3 ° . 

1 1,954 

10,428 

74-7 

157 .M<> 

280,019 

15-1 

26.9 

1928-29 , . . . . 

11,832 

8,003 

71 5 


240,427 

15,5 

27 

1927-28. 

10 , 7^9 j 

8,802 

82.0 

174,496 

311,002 

19 8 | 

3.1 *4 

192O-27 , . . . . 

10,599 

9,o0i 

85.5 

179,677 

320,853 

19.8 

35.4 


1 ) Harvesting takes place in the second year indicated (March-April). 


It may, on the whole, be said that production in 1932 (1932-33), despite the 
decrease in the crops of Argentina and the Union of South Africa, will be decidedly 
larger than that of 1931 (1931-32) and the average of the preceding quinquen¬ 
nium. The differences (positive and negative), between the production of 1932 
(1932-33) and that of last }^ear and the average, in the principal countries consid¬ 
ered above, where fluctuations are normally largest, are as follows :— 


Surplus of products n 
111 


Surplus of production 
in 1933 (1932/33) 
over the average of 1926/30 



over that of 

i 93 i (1931/32) 


(1926/27-1930/31) 


million 

m illion 

million 

million 


centals 

bushels 

centals 

bushels 

United States . 

+ 190-9 

+ 340-9 

+ 

187.4 

+ 334-6 

4 Danubian countries .... 

+ 514 

+ 9 i -7 

+ 

89.9 

+ 160.6 

7 European importing countries 

+ 22 . 5 

+ 40*2 

+ 

16.3 

+ 29.1 

Argentina . 

— 11.7 

- 20.9 

— 

28.4 

— 5°- 8 

Union of South Africa. . . . 

— 154 

- 27 .() 

— 

15-2 

— 27.2 

Total . . . 

+ 237.7 

+ 424-3 

+ 

250.0 

+ 446-3 


To the increase in production indicated above there corresponds a much more 
moderate increase in the quantity which will presumably be exported. In fact, 
in the United States almost the whole of the crop is normally consumed in the 
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country itself and a larger production does not necessarily lead to an increase 
in exports. In the twelve months following the crop of 1925, which, with 1,634 
million centals (2,917 million bushels) reached the highest for eight years pre¬ 
viously, exports were, for example, only 13 million centals (24 million bushels) 
whereas, with a production of 1,579 million centals (2,819 million bushels) in 
1928, exports amounted to 22 (39) million. Price movements have, in the United 
States, a greater influence on exports than the quantity of crop production. 
As regards the Danubian production, moreover, it should be borne in mind that 
the poor crops of bread cereals obtained in 1932 will bring about a considerable 
local increase in the human consumption of maize so that the probable increase 
in exports during the season 1932-33 will be considerably smaller than might 
be expected in view of the increase in production. 

V. De. 


France : The weather has favoured work preparatory to the maize sowings in the 
West and South-West. 

Hungary : Up to the end of April, due to cold weather, sowings had not begun. 

Italy : Preparatory work is proceeding actively 

Argentina : The losses caused by the invasion of locusts and adverse* weather 
have been very considerable this year, the area of crops destroyed being estimated at 
5,239,000 acres. The yield of 15 9 centals per acre (28 3 bushels per acre) is nearly 
normal. 

United States : In the week ended on .April 5 maize planting was delayed by wet 
fields but in tile following week the weather was more favourable and progress was made. 

Java and Madura: Area harvested in January 1933 was 777,000 acres against 
1,003,000 acres at the same date last year and 636,000 on the average for January in 
the period 1923-32. In almost all districts unit-yields were satisfactory. Condition 
of the crop to be harvested later was generally average to good. 

Tunis : Preparatory work and the first sowings have been effected under good 
conditions. 

French West Africa: In Senegal, maize cultivation, which was considerably ex¬ 
tended last .season, has yielded good results In Dahomey, on the contrary, which is 
by fai the largest producer, the prolonged drought has greatly reduced production, which 
is reported to be poor, especially in the South. 

Union of South Africa : The crop reached a critical stage of growth in February 
and correspondents experienced considerable difficulty in arriving at a reliable estimate. 
The drought in J atiuary and the greater part of February caused considerable irrepar¬ 
able damage, especially to the early-planted crop; the late-planted crop is more promis¬ 
ing. Throughout February the rainfall was generally insufficient and in many inland 
areas was the lowest for that month for over twenty years. 
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RICE 


Italy : Preparatory work was effected under normal conditions during March. 

Formosa: Condition of first crop rice on i April was fairly good. In some 
parts slight damage is reported from insect pests. 

India : In Bengal the weather was dry in the first three weeks of March. In the 
following two weeks to 5 April light showers fell in places but more rain was badly needed 
for July padi and to facilitate field operations. 


Java and Madura : In January harvesting had been completed on the following 
areas (acres) : 


January January Average Jan. 1923 

1933 1932 to Jan. 1932 


Irrigated padi.150,000 167,000 127,000 

Unirrigated padi. 41,000 23,000 18,000 


Unit-yield on the sawahs, which is checked accurately for tax purposes, was 
35 09 bushels per acre in January 1033 against 30.1 Sin Januaiy 1932 and 36.34X11 January 
193 1 • 

Owing to the lack of irrigation water the area newly planted is smaller than usual; 
Insides these plantings the total areas under rice at the end of January are also given 
(in acres) : 


1933 1932 1923-32 


Mew plantings : 

Rice on saioahs .2,202,000 2,517,000 2,396,000 

Gogo rice. 40,000 65,000 111,000 

Total area : 

Rice 011 saivahs .4,134,000 4,377,000 4,096,000 

(logo rice. 992.000 1,007,000 966,000 


British Malaya: Febiuarv was generally very dry throughout the country, the 
recorded rainfall being in most cases below the n\erage. In most districts harvesting 
was largely completed ; preliminary reports show that the crop is generally well above 
average except where late planting is practised, the dry weather having in such areas 
commenced too soon so that the crops will there be below average. 

A notable increase of 5 million pounds of padi is reported from the Temcrloli District; 
this should allow a large surplus for export to other parts of the country if the difficulty 
of cost of transport can be overcome. Trials in Selangor to produce two crops of padi 
in one year have given results much better than those obtained with one ciop. 


POTATOES 

Belgium : Planting of early potatoes has begun ; a smaller crop is expected. Re¬ 
newal of the plants is less general than in previous years. 

France : The weather has favoured preparatory work and planting in the West 
and Southwest. Stocks in the hands of producers are still abundant. 
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Hungary : At the beginning of April planting of early varieties had already been 
terminated in many destricts. At the same date preparation of the land for late varie¬ 
ties had been begun. 

Italy : Planting of potatoes wa»s nearly completed in the latter half of March. 

Palestine : Lifting of the potato crop is in progrevSS in the coastal area. Yields 
are below the average. 


SUGAR 

The information published in the Institute’s Crop Report for March concern¬ 
ing the first forecasts of the areas to be sown to sugar-beet in Europe in 1933 
has since been largely confirmed; on the basis of recent information and of 
the data communicated by the Governments or Sugar Manufacturers* Associa¬ 
tions the following table, complete for Europe, has been compiled. As regards 
the extra-European countries, data are available only for Japan and Tuikey. 
According to these preliminary figures increases in the respective beet areas 
compared with last year are noted in Germany, Austria, Denmark, Finland, 
Great Britain, Hungary, Latvia, the Netherlands, Rumania, Sweden and 
Switzerland. 

Decreases have taken place, on the contrary, in Bulgaria, Spain, Italy, 
Lithuania, Poland and Yugoslavia. The beet areas of Belgium, the Irish Free 
State, France and Czechoslovakia remain about equal to those of 1932. 

Besides the information received by the Institute last month, and published 
in the March Report the following news has been received during April : 

The Ministry of Agriculture of Rumania communicates that the area to be 
sown to sugar-beet this year will be increased by 80 %-ioo % compared with 
that of the preceding year. 

The Ministry of Agriculture of Belgium states that the forecasts of the beet 
area for 1933-34 vary too much to permit an exact judgement but the official 
opinion is that there will not be much difference in the area compared with that 
of 1932. 

The Department of Agriculture of the Irish Free State has communicated, 
on the basis of information received from the Irish Sugar Manufacturing Company, 
Carlow, the area which producers have contracted with the factories to plant. 

The Ministry of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce of Spain communicated, 
at the end of March that, although sowing had already begun in some regions, 
contract negotiations between the producers and the factories had not yet been 
concluded and that consequently the area to be sown could not yet be approxi¬ 
mately estimated ; it was considered, however, that the area would be about 
the same as that of last year. 

It is known that in Spain, the factories hold large stocks and are pressing 
producers to restrict sowings but the latter are not willing to make a reduction 
as they have already prepared the land for sowing. Owing to this situation, 
t is considered that the area this year will be a little smaller than that of 1932. 
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As regards the U. S. S. R., the area indicated in the table is about 5 % 
smaller than that harvested last year ; compared with the area sown in 1932, 
the reduction is, as was indicated in last month's Crop Report, very much larger, 
namely, 25 % ; since abandonment of area sown was abnormally large last 
year and probably will not be repeated this year, the area harvested has been 
taken as providing a better basis of comparison. 


Acreage of sugar beet. 




1933 *) 

1932 

Average 

1927 to 1931 

% 1933 

COUNTRIES 


1932 = TOO 

Average 






— 100 




acres 




Germany .... 


699,000 

538,759 

1,014,242 

130 

69 

Austria. 


109,000 

105 500 

80,693 

103 

135 

Belgium . 


133,000 

132,109 

148,720 

101 

90 

Bulgaria. 


26,900 

40,237 

45,097 

67 

60 

Denmark .... 


100,000 

93,400 

90,842 

106 

109 

Spain. 


200.000 

201,488 

185,230 

98 

107 

Irish Free State . . 


13,600 

13.686 

13,351 

99 

102 

Finland. 


6,700 

5,869 

5,283 

114 

126 

France. 


620,000 

617,200 

644,485 

100 

96 

Great Britain. . . . 


320,000 

255,464 

244,917 

126 

131 

Hungary. 


112,400 

105,058 

167,468 

107 

67 

Italy. 


196,000 

207,334 

267,555 

95 

73 

Latvia. . ... 


32,000 

21.323 

1 ) 7,191 

151 

45 

Dituania. 


8,900 

13.141 

2 ) 6,978 

68 

127 

Netherlands 


119,000 

98,999 

141,020 

120 

84 

Poland. 


250,000 

286,200 

498,624 

86 

50 

Rumania . 


86,000 

45,420 

126,905 

190 

68 

Sweden . 


119,000 

100.720 

90.593 

118 

131 

Switzerland .... 


4.000 

3,500 

3,390 

114 

117 

Czechoslovakia . . 


361.000 

360.001 

593.062 

100 

61 

Yugoslavia . . . 


54,000 

81,887 

124,182 

66 

44 

Total Europe a) 


3 . 570.500 

3 , 327,295 

4 , 499.828 

107 

79 

F.S SR. ... 


3.000.000 

3 ) 3.123.000 

2,282,002 

95 

130 

Total Europe b) 


6 . 570.500 

6 . 450.295 

6 . 781,830 

101 

96 

Canada . 



45,000 

48,273 

• • * 


United States . . . 



768,000 

708,217 

... 


T otal North A met tea 


- 

~ 



— 

Japan . 


22.151 

24,076 

23,567 

92 

94 

Turkey . 


53.708 

37,383 

21,642 

149 

257 

Total Asta 


77.859 

61.459 

45,209 

127 

172 

G EN KRAI, TOT W.S . . . 

/ ») 

1 b ) 

— 

— 

— 

l 

- 


*) Approximate data. — a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U. S. S. R. — x) Average 1929 to 1931. 
2 ) Year 1931. — 3) Harvested area: sown area was 4.038.000 acres. 


For all of the other countries no important modification need be made of 
the statements contained in last month's Crop Report. 

For Europe as a whole, excluding the U. S. S. R., on the basis of the prelimi¬ 
nary estimates, the area to be sown to sugar-beet in 1933 is 7 % larger than the 
beet area of 1932 and 21 % below the average of thep receding quinquennium. 
The largest contributions to the increase on last year are made by Germany, Great 
Britain and Rumania. 


*** St. 4 Ingl. 
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Adding the data of the U. S. S. R. to those of the other European countries, 
this year's beet area is a little larger than that of 1932 and 4% below the average 
of the quinquennium 1927-1931. 

E. R. 


France : Preparatory work and sowing, which commenced at the beginning of 
April, have benefited by the favourable weather but there is a risk that if the drought 
persists, it may compromise germination. 


Production 0] Cane-sugar . 


Countries 

1932-33 ( 1 ) 

1931-32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 1930-31 

1932-33 1 ) 

193**32 

Average 
1926-27 
to 1930-31 

■ 

I 

Thousand centals 

j Short tons 

% 

America. 









Argentina . 

7,665 

7,623 

8,758 

383,253 

381,120 

437,919 

101 

87 

Brazil. 

21,385 

21,826 

19,586 

1,070.000 

1,090.000 

979.281 

98 

109 

Cuba. 

44,093 

58,270 

96,318 

2 , 000,000 

2,913,441 

4,815,835 

76 

46 

Ecuador. 

265 

504 

442 

13,000 

25.000 

22,084 

52 

60 

United States (L,.) . . 

4,019 

3,139 

2,536 

200,900 

157,000 

126,798 

128 

158 

Guadeloupe. 

551 

507 

519 

28,000 

25.000 

25,949 

109 

106 

British Guiana .... 

3,024 

3,329 

2,696 

151,200 

166,469 

134,774 

91 

1 !2 

Jamaica. 

1,344 

1,310 

1,304 

67,000 

65.500 

65,181 

103 

103 

Mexico. 

4,718 

5,161 

4,433 

236,000 

258,000 

221.655 

91 

106 

Paragua v. 

154 

185 

118 

7,700 

9,260 

5,920 

83 

130 

Peru. 

8,819 

8,868 

8,690 

400,000 

443,400 

434,506 

99 

101 

Puerto Rico. 

16,326 

19,849 

14.439 

816,295 

992,423 

721.935 

82 

113 

Dominican F.epublic . 

9,414 

9,579 

7,749 

471,000 

478,93! 

387,455 

98 

121 

Total Amertca . . . 

121,777 

140,150 

1 67,388 

5,844,348 

7 , 005,544 

8,379,292 

87 

73 

Asia. 









Formosa. 

15.452 

21,805 

14.940 

772,586 

1,090,249 

746,981 

71 

103 

India. 

92,991 

86,913 

67,769 

4,650,000 

4,345,600 

3,388,414 

107 

137 

Japan. 

1,764 

2,072 

1,932 

88,000 

103,586 

96.620 

85 

I. 91 

Java. 

29,322 

57,320 

59,818 

1,466,000 

2.900,000 

2,990,857 

51 

f49 

Philippine Is. 

23,590 

20.944 

17,906 

1.180.000 

1.050,000 

895.282 

113 

132 

Total Asta . 

163,119 

189,054 

162,365 

8,156,586 

9,489,435 

8,118,154 

86 

100 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

3.307 

3,249 

2,209 

165,000 

162,472 

110,463 

102 

150 

Mauritius. 

5,412 

3,616 

4,952 

271,000 

180,790 

247,577 

150 

109 

Reunion. 

1,197 

946 

1,073 

59,868 

47,312 

53,643 

126 

112 

Union of South Africa 

7,178 

6,518 

5,910 

358.905 

325.900 

295,498 

110 

121 

Total Africa .... 

17,094 

14,329 

14,144 

854,773 

716,474 

707,181 

119 

121 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

12,119 

13,148 

11,365 

605,900 

657.400 

568,236 

92 

107 

Hawaii. 

19,680 

19,960 

18,113 

984,000 

998,000 

905,655 

99 

109 

Fiji Is. 

3,069 

1,786 

1,967 

153,400 

89,300 

98,325 

172 

156 

Total Oceania . . . 

34,868 

34,894 

31,445 

1,743,300 

/ ,744,700 

1 , 572,216 

too 

111 

General totals . . j 

336,858 

378,427 

375,542 

16 , 599,007 

18 , 956,153 

18 , 776,843 

89 

90 


z) Approximate data. 
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Hungary : At the beginning of April sowings were almost completed. 

Italy : The sowings were nearly completed in the latter half of March. 

U. S. S. R. : According to the Government plan, the area to be sown this year is 
smaller than that of last year and the Governments measure's for beet growing aim prin¬ 
cipally at an increase in yields per acre. In the current year this production is forecast 
at 4 Y 2 short tons per acre. At the beginning of April sowing had already begun in the 
North Caucasus and the Ukraine. 

/iarbaifas : In Maich grinding was general. Though llie juice was at first poor 
an improvement was expected as maturer canes were ground. 

Trinidad • Harvesting proceeded with little' interruption in February and the early 
part of March Production was expected to be larger thin in 193T. 

Formosa : Growing condition of the cane under planting since last summer and of 
the cane under cutting, on 1 April was fairly good 

Harvesting is progressing in good conditions. 

huifi : At the beginning of April planting ana pressing of sugar-cane continued 
in Bihar and Orissa and the United Provinces Standing sugar cane was in good con¬ 
dition in Bihar and Orissa 

1 \%\'pt . Preparation of land and planting of sugar cave are in progress Planting 
is over in Assuan province Hoeing, manuring and watering of the suckers are in 
progress. Germination is satisfactory Crop condition as on 1 April • 100, against 
103 on 1 March and 10 j on 1 \pril 10)2 The cutting of layear's crop is over, with 
a production of 48,485,000 centals of cane (2,424,000 sh tons) as against 40,003,000 
12, V| 5,ooo) in 10)1-10)2 and a five-year average 11)20-27 to Jo)o-)i of 37470,000 
(1,873,000). Percentages' 103 f and 1204 

The area planted is 72,700 acres, against (>7,800 in 10)1-32 and a five-year average 
of 3J.7DO Percentages 1073 and 1320. Total production of unrefined cane sugar 
obtained up to the end of February J033 was 1.802,000 centals (04,000 sh tons), as 
against 1,783,000 (80,200) during the same period last year. The average content of 
sugar per 100 units of cane worked up to the same date, was 11 So against ji 73 last 
year. At the end of March these figures were respectively as follows : 2,008,000 (140.000) 
as against 2.753,000 (137,000) and 12 32% as against 11.80% l ast y ear 

Union of South Africa • Crop condition 111 February was 10 % below normal. 
Rainfall in Zululaml was 70-102 111111. (3- j inches) but along the North aiul South Coasts 
of Natal only 51 111111. (2 inches). The weather generally was hot and “dry. 


VINES 

The crop condition of vines in the northern hemisphere was satisfactory 
at the middle of April. Signification seems, on the whole, to have taken place 
under good conditions; no serious winter adversities occurred even in the 
countries generally subject to winter frosts. Work in the vineyards was effected 
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under normal conditions although sometimes hindered by the hardness of the 
soil due to prolonged drought such as was experienced in South France, or by 
excessive rainfall, as in Italy. Growth is in general good, being fairly well 
advanced in France, though somewhat late in Italy. The buds have begun 
to shoot under favourable conditions in the more southern vineyards. No 
insect attacks, cryptogamic disease or other adversities have so far been reported. 

At the middle of April prospects were therefore, on the whole, satisfactory 
but the vines were, in the principal viticultural regions, about to enter the crit¬ 
ical period of frosts. The cold spell which persisted in the last ten days of 
April may possibly have caused some damage. There is moreover, reason 
to believe that preventative treatments will be somewhat neglected owing 
to the economic crisis with the result that attacks of cryptogamic disease would 
have particularly grave consequences. 

The commercial situation remains completely calm. Sales are slow, but 
should not leave large stocks at the end of the season in France, Algeria and 
Spain ; in Italy the poor qualit}' of the wines which will not have been marketed 
will, for the larger part, prevent their being carried over to the next season. 
This proportion of poor wines, moreover, weighs on the markets rather generally. 
Foreign trade resumed activity, though to a restricted extent, due to the partial 
re-opening of the French market. Prices remain fairly firm. 

P. de V. 


Austria • As a consequence of the greater interest in table grapes an increase in 
the vine area is reported 

At the beginning of April condition of the vines was 1 q against 2 o on 1 March 
1033 and 2.6 on 1 April 1032 

Spain : The March weather was fairly favourable to the vines, which were generally 
fine in appearance at the beginning of April ; the buds began to shoot under good condi¬ 
tions Field work has been affected normally. In the province of Saragozza, a se\cre 
attack of locusts is, however, giving rise to grave auxiety and it is feared that they 
will also invade Catalonia. 

The market was fairly active during March, especially for the wines of Mancia 
and the good wines of Catalonia, due to the growth of exports to France ; though transac¬ 
tions are fairly numerous, they relate to only small quantities At the beginning of April, 
activity .slackened and calm reigned on most of tile large wine markets. 

Quotations have remained fairly firm, at least for fine wines ; holders of weak 
wines, who have so far resisted, are now more amenable and at the beginning of April, 
■quotations showed a tendency to fall. 

Frame . The rainy period at the beginning of March was followed, after the 20th., 
by a period of fine, dry weather favouring field work, which was somewhat late; in the 
South, the soil, which had been settled by the rain and hardened by dry weather, renders 
woik, however, difficult 

Growth is good and more advanced than last year. Shooting of the vine buds, 
which began in the South at the beginning of April, is taking place under good conditions; 
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in the southern vineyards it was followed by some white frosts, without appreciable 
consequences. No parasites have, so far appeared except for some attacks of cater¬ 
pillars in the South, which appear to have been checked and have caused no serious 
damage. 

The crop situation is on the whole good but the vines are at the commencement 
of the critical period of late frosts. 

Anti -cryptogamic measures were begun towards April 10 in vineyards in the plains. 

The commercial situation remains bad. (After a slight activity on the market towards 
the middle of March, an almost absolute calm was again noted. During March, trade 
purchases of the home product were nearly 22 million Imperial gallons (26 million Amer¬ 
ican gallons) less than those of the same month of 1932 ; the total quantity sold by 
home producers during the first six months of the season is therefore 68 million Imperial 
gallons (82 million American gallons) smaller than the corresponding quantity of last 
season (361 million Imperial gallons or 433 million American gallons against 429 (515) 
and about equal to that of the first six months of 1930-31, when tile opening stocks 
were, however, very low The difference compared with last year is represented by the 
imports, which in the first six months passed from 147 (177) millions in 1931-32 to 216 
(259) millions this year , the very large entrances of Algerian wines are the principal 
cause of this increase, but the imports of foreign wines have also again increased : 6,115,000 
Imperial gallons (7,434,000 American gallons) in March 1933 and 24.2 (290) millions 
in the first six months against 1,117,000 (1.400,000) and 9,063,000 (10,884,000) res¬ 
pectively during the preceding season. Though imports from Algeria should decrease 
in the months to come, however, and not exceed 330 million Imperial gallons (400 
million American gallons), there is on the contrary every reason to believe that foreign 
imports will be maintained at the present level and should result in a total of 55 (66) 
millions for the whole of the season. The total imports for the season would then exceed 
the maximum attained in 1930-31 

There remains at present about 810 (980) millions in producers' hands Of this 
quantity it is anticipated that only 350 to 400 million Imperial gallons (420 to 480 million 
American gallons) will be sold, especially as absorption by the trade in February- 
March shows a considerable decrease, as the production of alcohol is greatly reduced 
and the high level of trade stocks indicates some congestion 

Of this quantity, about 44 (53) millions must by decree be compulsorily held; 
a cons : derable portion consists of weak wines for family consumption which, in 1931-32, 
exceeded 400 (480) millions. 

Despite the very slow movement of the trade season and the inactivity of business 
and notwithstanding the very large quantities imported, it seems that .supplies will be 
marketed normally unless there occurs an excessive reduction of trade consumption 
or a heavy import of foreign wines, both of which are rather improbable 

Prices, which had fallen by 5-15% at the end of February, have remained 
fairly firm since the beginning of March; weak wines are very difficult to sell even at 
extremely low prices. 

Italy : The month of March in which conditions were, as usual, variable had periods 
of fine weather and, toward the end of the month, a sharp fall in tempera lure which 
prevented vigorous growth ; work in the vineyards was frequently interrupted but was, 
however, nearly finished at the beginning of April. 

Fine, warm weather set in during the first week of the month and permitted rapid 
growth. Condition of the vines was satisfactory. 

The market is almost completely calm with no appreciable change in prices; the 
relative scarcity of good wines of high degree and the decree regarding the minimum 
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degree of wines for sale, compelling their utilisation for the strengthening of weak 
wines, maintain their prices, whereas the weak wines are offered at very low prices and 
are generally not in demand. The movement of exports is slow, consumption still 
low and home trade greatly reduced. 

Algeria ■ In March precipitation was plentiful. The cloudy, wet weather checked 
growth, which had been too advanced. The buds appeared to be strong and profuse ; 
in vineyards other than those injured by the spring frosts of 1932, growth has been greatly 
injured and progress was made under good conditions. The condition of the vines was, 
on the whole, satisfactory at the beginning of April. 

The first anti -cryptogamic treatments were applied towards the end of March 
about a week later than usual. Field work was interrupted partly by bad weather and 
partly in order not to damage the young shoots. 

The trade movement slackened in February-March in normal manner During 
the first six months of the season, the Algerian production furnished to the trade 
255 million Imperial gallons (306 million American gallons) so that there still remains 
to be disposed of a quantity of about 154 (185) millions This quantity is the same as 
that residual at the same period of last year ; it should be reduced by nearly 22 ( 2b) 
millions compulsorily held under decree and by a nearly equal quantity for dis¬ 
tillation or consumption outside the trade The 100 (132) millions remaining should 
apparently be easily marketed in France , this quantity is about equal to that sold 
during the last six months of the previous two seasons. 

Quotations are firm 


OLIVES 

Production. — The statistical data and information possessed by the Inter¬ 
national Institute of Agriculture permit an approximate estimate to the made 
of the world production of olive oil in the season 1932-33 which, according 
to the forecasts already made during the season, amounts to a little more than 
18 million centals (230 million American gallons), of which 12,2 million centals 
(160,8 million American gallons) is contributed by Spain and Italy. Conse¬ 
quently, a period of sharp oscillations from 1926-27 to 1930-31, in which the 
total production of oil touched alternately maximum and minimum levels, is 
followed by two years of normal production; the current production thus api^ro- 
aches that of the preceding year and for three countries bSpain, Italy and 
Greece), which in 1931-32 contributed more than 80 % of the world oil produ¬ 
ction, the difference of output in the two years is only 1 %. 

In vSpain, conditions during the year were fairly normal: it is particularly 
noted that the w'estern and central areas of the country have had a poor produc¬ 
tion but in compensation production has been abundant in eastern areas, espec¬ 
ially in eastern Andalusia, Levante, the Balearic Islands and Aragona. In 
Jtal}% oil production, which was slightly smaller than that of 1931-32 but some¬ 
what above the average of the preceding quinquennium, was, compared with 
I 93 I -32, particularly poor in Liguria, Calabria and insular Italy ; in Tuscany, 
Latium, Abbruzzi and Apulia, on the contrary, yields were higher. 

Greece this year had a very good oil production as regards quantity and the 
latter was larger than that of 1931-32 which exceeded 2 million centals (30 
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million ^American gallons). Note should also be made of the progressive increase 
in the production of table olives in which there exists a considerable trade 
witfi several countries. 

In Tunis seasonal conditions favoured the olives and oil production is esti¬ 
mated to equal that of 1931-32, which was very high or was exceeded only by 
the exceptional production of 1929-30. 


Olives and Olive Oil Production. 



Area 

English measures | 

American measures | 

% 1932/33 




Aver. 





Aver. 



Average 

193 */ 

*932 


Countries 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

% *932/33 

1932/33 

1931/32 

1926/27 

to 

1932/33 

i93*/32 

1926/27 

to 

Aver. 




1930/31 

*93 */ 

Aver. 



* 930/31 



*93o/3* 

=* 100 

“ 100 














Thousund acres 

1932 
— 100 

— 100 

Thousand centals 

Thous- / s) pounds 
and \ t) Amer. gallons 

°/ 

0 

Spain 1 ) . . 

4.830 

4.723 

4.396 

107.3 

109.9 

fs) ... 

U) 7,601 

39,818 

7,741 

42,939 

8,211 

99,886 

3,981,789 

101,725 

4,293,906 

107,895 

*98,2 

*92.6 

Greece . . 

- 


- 


- 

Is) 2)880 
If) 2,636 

2 ) 700 
2,286 

2 ) 611 

1,811 

2 ) 88.018 
34,643 

2 ) 69,970 
30,042 

2 ) 61,129 
23,796) 

125.8 

115.3 

144.0 

145.6 

Italy 3 ) { 

1,992 

1.993 

I,437i 

99.9 

138.6 

s) 28,672 

30,873 

27,293 

2,867,179 

3,087,256 

2.729,260 

92.9 

105.1 

3,176 

3,174 

4,273 

100.1 

74.3 

/) 4,634 

4,979 

4,216 

60.895 

65,420 

55,401 

93.1 

109.9 

Portugal 

United 






t) 727 
l) 440 

1,504 

988 

9,549 

19,763 

12,980 

48.3 

73.6 

States 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


320 

394 

44,000 

32,000 

39,360 

137.5 

111.8 

Syria and 

191 

190 

179 

100.4 

106 8 

1 

1/,) 658 

1,510 

1,208 

65,754 

151.030 

120,807 

43.5 

54.4 

Lebanon 

jit) 92 

227 

244 

1,203 

2,986 

3,203 

40.3 

37.5 

Algeria . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

| 

js) 3,858 
It) 384 

4.700 

593 

3,567 

457 

385,810 

5.042 

469.996 

7.794 

356.708 

6,006 

82.1 

64.7 

108.2 

83.9 

Tunis . . . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 1 

! 

t) 1,102 

1 

1,102 

820 

14,485 

14,485 

10,777 

1000 

134.4 

T < ITAI.S . . 

— 

— 

- 

— 

- i 

! 1 

/) 17,178 

1 

18,431 

j 

16,744 

1 

225,735 

242,190 

220,028 

93.2 

102.6 


a) Pure crop. — b) Mixed crop. — s) Olives. — f) Oil. — i) Area bearing. — 2 ) Olives for table. — 3 ) The figures 
for 1932-33 and 1931-32 have been calculated talcing into account the results of the new agricultural survey. 


In Algeria production was decidedly poor partly due to the fact that the 
low level of prices has induced producers to abandon crops on the less productive 
trees. 

The new season has begun under generally favourable weather conditions. 
Field work, pruning and tillage have progressed regularly and in some countries 
the buds are shooting. In some countries, for example, Portugal, the olive 
area is being extended by new planting. 

Commerce. - - As regards foreign trade in relation to the results of the 1931-32 
oil campaign, the situation may be summarised as follows 

In 1932 exports of olive oil from Spain (excluding those destmed to Italy), 
were maintained at a fairly high level though remaining below those f the pre¬ 
ceding two years ; a large reduction took place, however, in shipments to Italy 
of oil for refining (in containers holding more than 44 lb. ; 6 American gallons), 
which had greatly increased in 1931. In the following summary are given the 
statistics for the last three years published by the General Direction of 
Customs of Spain : 




Destination : 


Exports of olive oil from Spain 




1932 

1931 

1930 




(Centals) 


Argentina . 

Cuba. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland . 

United States. 

Other countries. 

283,194 

127,507 
52,999 
288,994 
490,421 

3*2,654 

114,292 

68,855 

3 * 9 , 44 ° 

508,822 

445 - 4 1 5 
152.037 
8,,174 
447 . 8 5 l 
829,038 

Italy. 

Total . . . 

1,249,177 

1.58,894 

1,324,063 

745,172 

1 , 956,415 
400,594 


General total . . . 

l, 388 ,OJI 

2,069,235 

2,156,80(J 

Destination : 


1932 

1931 

(American galls.) 

1930 

Argentina . 

Cuba. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. . 

United States . 

Other countries . 

3,721,320 

1 , 076,295 

696,440 

3 , 797.540 

0 , 523,275 

4,108,447 

1,301,800 

904,793 

4 . 197,017 

0,080,203 

5 . 8 52,995 
2,009,082 
I,o 003>78 
5,885,007 
10,894,017 

Italy . 

Total . . . 

16,414,870 

1 , 825,143 

17.39^.9-^ 

9,791.997 

-> 5 . 708,379 

5,261,397 


General total . . . 

18,240,013 

17, 1 9 °,893 

30,969,776 


Mention should be made of the large decrease in purchases of oil from Spain 
by the United States and Argentina, which are markets of great importance. 
A large increase has taken place in exports from Greece having Italy as the prin¬ 
cipal destination ; because the Greek oil has in general a high degree of acidity, 
it is purchased by the foreign refineries and in the latter half of 1932 such pur¬ 
chases in Italy partly replaced those from Spain owing to the abandonment of 
the gold standard by Greece early in 1932 and to the subsequent fall in the dracma 
and the sharp rise in prices which facilitated the sale of stocks. 


Exports of olive oil from Greece . 



1932 

1931 

1930 

Destination : 


(Centals) 


Italy. 

Other countries. 

455.226 

158.370 

101,098 

60,779 

1 *5.977 

42,940 

Total . . 

6 I 3 . 49 6 

161,877 

158,917 



(American gallons) 


Italy. 

Other countries. 

5,980,608 
. 2,081,064 

1,328,480 

798,676 

1,523.999 

564,250 

Total . . 

. 8,061,672 

2,127,156 

2,088,249 
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The exports from Italy, which consist, for the larger part, of oil re-exported 
after having been refined in the country, in 1932 showed a considerable decrease, 
as may be seen from the following table : 


Washed or .sulphured 


1932 

. . . 252,7 65 

1931 

(Centals) 

33 E 252 

1930 

406,013 

Of which: 

to the United 

States . . . 

. . . 181,227 

252,781 

288,575 

Edible . 

. 

■ ■ • 714.858 

063,463 

1 , 190,987 

Of which: 

to Argentina . 


• • • 352'58o 

401,461 

539.508 

to the United 

States. . . . 

. . . 217, <)I2 

335,366 

427,881 

Washed or sulphured 


• • ■ 3 .^ 21,175 

(American gallons) 

1.452,838 

5 . 335,242 

Of which • 

to the United 

Statis . . . 

. . . 2,381,426 

3.32T,6 7 8 

3,792.036 

Edible . 


■ ■ ■ 9,787.853 

12,600,438 

15 . 650,235 

Of which: 

to Ar'evtiva 


■ • • 4’633,09 5 

5,275,41 9 

7 .0.89,437 

to the United 

States . . . 

. . . j . 863,48s 

4, .106,897 

5,622,51)6 


The oil re-exported after having been refined in Italy reached, in 1932, barely 
682,412 centals (8,967,276 American gallons) compared with 913,773 (12,007,481) 
in 1931 and 1,033,559 (13,581,541) in 1930. 

The large production in 1931-32 in Algeria and Tunis permitted large exports 
during 1932, in which year shipments to France and Italy (which are normally 
the largest markets for African oil), exceeded the average of 1923-1927. In 1931, 
on the contrary, these exports were much lower due to the small production 
of 1930-31. 

Among the European importing countries, Norway in 1932 purchased from 
its largest souice, Spain, a much larger quantity of oil than in the previous year 
and the same occurred in France as regards purchases from Algeria with the result 
that the Norwegian and French imports in 1932 were much higher than in 1931. 
In contrast, a contraction took place of German purchases in Italy, which was 
not entirely compensated for by the larger imports of Spanish oil. 

The Swiss imports have continued the decrease already noted in 1931 after 
the very large import in 1930 which was almost double the average of 1923-27. 

Great Britain, which in 1931 imported rather less than in the preceding three 
years, in 1932 considerably increased its foreign purchases of refined olive oil. 

Besides Argentina and the United States, which have already Wn dealt 
with, the three importing countries of South-Ainerica, Brazil, Uruguay and Chile 
together in 1932 reduced their demand for olive oil. 

Prices . — Prices of olive oil did not in 1932 show any substantial change 
from the tendency to fall which has, in the last quinquennium been characteristic 
for this as for other agricultural products ; this tendency is clearly illustrated 
in the following table giving prices in the currencies of the respective countries 


*•** St. 4 
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and in gold francs per quintal on three important markets for qualities of oil 
permitting a sufficienty exact comparison : 

Prices of olive oil in the currencies 
of the respective countries and in gold francs (per quintal). 

Spavin (fine Tolosa) Italy (finest Bari) Tunisia ( 1 st pressing) 
rERIOD pesetas gold francs liras gold francs francs gold francs 


Average 1927 ... 

. . . 262 

232 

953 

252 

1,128 

229 

» 1928 .... 

. . . 217 

186 

802 

219 

905 

183 

» 1929 . . . 

. . . 222 

iyO 

636 

173 

720 

146 

» 1930 .... 

. . . 1S1 

IOC) 

494 

135 

525 

107 

» 1931 .... 

... 211 

joy 

554 

* 5 i 

558 

1*3 

January 1032 . . 

. . . 220 

00 

45 ° 

118 

435 

88 

February » . . 

. . . 220 

88 

5 °o 

131 

44 ° 

89 

March » . . 

. . . 220 

88 

500 

134 

417 

9 i 

April . . 

... 2T5 

So 

500 

133 

43 <> 

«7 

May » . . 

. . . 215 

go 

500 

Ml 

43 1 

87 

June » . . 

. . . 207 

Sq 

500 

M 2 

420 

85 

J uly v ... 

. . . 210 

87 

475 

J 20 

421 

85 

August » ... 

. . . 200 


460 

122 

132 

88 

September » . . 

, . . . I<)0 

80 

400 

122 

422 

So 

October » ... 

... 1^2 

81 

450 

120 

395 

80 

November » ... 

. . . . I <)2 

81 

4 F* 

117 

34 2 

00 

December » ... 

, . . . I«|0 

80 

1-5 

113 

271 

55 

Average 1932 . . . . 

. . . 206 

86 

47 ^ 

r ~5 

407 

83 


The series of monthly average prices in 1932 shows the usual phenomenon 
of a rapid and progressive fall in quotations in the latter period of the year when 
prospects indicate a large or moderate production in the coming season : for all 
three countries under examination for example, quotations show a decided fall 
in the period Julv-December with a minimum in December. 

In the first months of 1933 the market situation has not shown any note¬ 
worthy variations. 

M. C. 


Italy : The olive trees have nearly all been pruned. In the southern and insular 
regions the buds have begun to shoot. 

Palestine : Very heavy flowering of olives is reported throughout the country. Set¬ 
ting is starting under favourable conditions. Should this continue and the soil moisture 
be sufficient to bring the fruit to maturity, the outlook is good. 

COTTON 

U. S. S. P. : The Government plan forecasts an area of 5,108,000 acres to be sown 
to cotton this spring compared with the area of 5,787,000 fixed in 1932 and that of 
5.367,000 harvested in 1932. 

United States : I11 the week ended on March 29 further light to moderate rains hin¬ 
dered work on the land in many areas of the cotton belt. Some planting had been done 
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in Southern Texas and parts of the eastern Gulf States. The following week ended 
on April 5 was generally warm, with frequent rains in nearly all sections of Lower Mis¬ 
souri and the Mississippi valley eastward. The fields were too wet for work in the 
central parts of the belt, and on the Atlantic coast except in some southern parts. Plan¬ 
ting advanced in western sections and was beginning locally in southern Georgia and 
Alabama. Progress was made in Southern Texas. 

India : The latest estimate of the cotton area in Madras is 1,976,000 acres compared 
with 2,255,000 in 1931-32 and 2,274,000, the average for the previous five seasons; 
percentages : 87 6 and 86.9. The production figure is 1,646,000 centals (344,000 bales) 
against 1,712,000 (358,000) and 1,816,000 (380,000) respectively; percentages: 96.1 and90.7. 

According to an official report dated March 23 for the w’hole of India, the condition 
of the cotton crop was, on the whole, reported to be fair. 

I* tench I Vest Africa : Yields have been good in Senegal, which furnishes a little 
less than one quarter of the total production of the group. Production was, on the 
contrary, announced to be mediocre in Dahomey, which contributes about one tenth 
of the French West African crop 

Egypt . During March tlu* weather w T as variable in Lower Kgypt. It was favour¬ 
able to sowing, but unfavourable to germination and growth In Upper Egypt, however, 
it is generally considered favourable to sowing and germination. Sowing was in active 
progress during the first week of the month so that early sowing was over, and owing 
to favourable weather conditions the germination w T as good. Germination in areas 
sown later was not even owing to changeabilhy of the weather, which was windy 
and relatively too cold for the season. Resowing, therefore, varied between 5% 
in Upper Egypt and 10% in early-sown areas in Louver Egypt. 

It was over 20 % in areas sown after the first ten days of the month. Sowing is 
over in the South of the Delta and Middle Egypt. In the North, it started earlier than 
last year, but progressed slowly. Hoeing, resowing and watering of earlv-sown areas 
are in progress The total area sown is estimated privatel} r at about 2 million acres, 
a figure inferior only to the record area of 1030-31, winch was 2,162,000 acres. 
The area of Ashnnmi-Zagora varieties seems to have doubled, in comparison with that 
of last season while for the Sakellandis area an increase of more than 40 % is forecast, 
and different increases also for the other varieties, except only the Pilion Water supply 
is adequate throughout flic country. 

Cotton ginned up to the end of March was as follows, in bales of 478 ib. net weight: 



1933 

1932 

J931 

1930 

1929 

Sakellaridis . . . 

223,100 

236,900 

326,000 

487,(10 0 

470,500 

Other varieties alxive : 






1 i/s inches. . . . 

101,100 ] 





1 V4 inches. . . . 

c 

0 

rr) 

6L 

916,700 

966, fOO 

1,064,400 

1.035,000 

1 l /s inches. . . . 

527700 ' 





Total . . . 

gig, 200 

1,183,600 

1,2 g 2,400 

1,552,000 

1 5,500 

Scarto (liuters) . . 

21,300 

31,700 

31,200 

36,600 

43,500 


The figure of the ginnings up to the end of March 1933 is about 6 % larger than 
that of the second estimate published in December (>See Crop Reports of October, 
November and December, 1932). Ginnings must be over before 1 May, 1933. The 
third estimate will be published on Monday, 5 June, 1933. 
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Uganda : In the Eastern Province at the end of February appiedable quantities of 
cotton still remained to be marketed. Marketing was proceeding rapidly in Buganda, 
but the heaviest, purchases were expected to be reflected in the March returns. 


FLAX 

Belgium : An extension of the crop is expected. 

Hungary : At the beginning of April sowings were in progress. 

U . 5 . 5 . It. : The Government plan forecasts an area of 7,082,000 acres to be sown 
tills spring: 5,700,000 for the production of fibre (Dolgounetz variety) and 1,399,000 for 
the production of seed. In 1932 the areas sown were respectively 6,200,000, and 
1,584,000, giving a total of 7,781,000 acres. 

India : Light rain fell in parts of Bihar and Orissa except in the second and thiid 
weeks of the month of March. In the United Provinces light rain fell in the two weeks 
ended on March 25 ; in the last week of the month light showers fell in some districts 
only ; hail damage occurred in two districts. Irrigated crops were doing well. In the 
Central Provinces heavy showers fell in the first week of March but the wcathci then 
became clear and warm with occasional clonds and light showers. 

According to an official report dated March 23 for the whole of India, the linseed 
crop is reported to have been adversely affected by cold, frost and hailstorms. The 
current condition of the crop was on tlic whole fair. 


HEMP 

Hungary : On 1 April sowing had been begun only sporadically. 

U. S. S. R. : According to the Government plan, the area to be sown this spring 
to hemp, is 2,068,000 acres compared with 2,063,000 in 1932. 


TOBACCO 

Italy : Seeding of tobacco beds was nearly finished in March. 

Canada : The latest data of area and production of the various types of tobacco 
grown in Canada in 1932 compared with the corresponding figures for 1931 are as follows : 


1932 

(Area in 

Burley.15,899 

Bright flue-cured.28,219 

Dark air and fire-cured . . . 1,500 

Cigar leaf. 4,450 

Large pipe. 2,520 

Small pipe. 1,550 


Total . . . 54,138 



% 1932 



% 1932 

1931 

1931=8100 

1932 

1931 

1931 *“ xoo 

acres) 


(Production in ooo lb.) 


18,800 

84.6 

16,701 

19,000 

87.9 

2L595 

IO2.3 

27,941 

24,600 

1x3.6 

950 

I58.I 

1,500 

960 

1563 

4,885 

91.1 

4,139 

4,500 

92.0 

1,800 

I40.1 

2,961 

1,700 

174.2 

1,030 

150-4 

852 

540 

157-8 

55.060 

9$-3 

54,094 

5*>300 

105.4 
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Despite a decrease in area, production was larger in 1932 than in 1931. ' All types 
show increases in production except Burley and cigar leaf. 

The quality of the Burley, cigar leaf and Quebec pipe tobaccos was somewhat im¬ 
paired by marginal drying of the leaf which developed during the curing period. The 
Ontario flue crop was one of the finest on record. Over 90 % of the ciop was primed 
as compared with not more than 10 % in 1931. This procedure, coupled with the 
growing of such typical cigarette varieties as Jamaica, Bonanza, Yellow Mammoth, 
White Stem Orinocco, Willow Deaf and Gold Tip, resulted in an excellent quality. 

Prices showed definite decreases from the 1931 level. The fall was greatest in the 
case of flue-cured tobacco in Ontario, a decrease of over 20 % in the average price being 
recorded. The fall in the price of sterling was undoubtedly an important factor, together 
with the increased crop. Bor bright flue-cured the average faun price in 1932 was 
16.0 cents per lb. compared w ith 20.5 in 1931 and for Burley, 7.0 cents per lb. against 8.5. 

Algeria : Transplanting of tobacco began in the last week of March; despite the 
fairly heavy rainfall, the .soil was prepared under good conditions. The sowings have 
not been damaged much by the bad weather and are generally in good condition. It 
seems that the adverse market situation has resulted in a smaller area of sowings. 

Union of South Africa : The crop tills season, excluding the production in native 
locations and reserves, is estimated at 9,250,000 lb. a decrease of 56% on that of 1931-32 
and of 40 % 011 the average of the five years ending 1930-31. Production of Turkish 
tobacco, which wras already in 1931-32 less than one-quarter of the figure in the previous 
years, has this year been negligible. 

For those areas in which the marketing of the crop is controlled the estimate has 
been based on the actual receipts of cooperative societies in respect of the previous 
crop, of which they controlled more than 70 %. The estimate of last season’s produc¬ 
tion has been revised in the light of the actual receipts by cooperative societies. 

The poor crop this season is chiefly the result of the droughty conditions that 
picvailed over the main producing areas of the Union especially in the Western Trans¬ 
vaal and the failure of the irrigation water supply. The production of Turkish tobacco, 
which is limited to the southwestern districts of the Cape Province, has been deliberately 
curtailed owing to the overproduction of this type in previous years. 


Hops. 


OTHER PRODUCTS 


Hungary : At the beginning of April growth had been renewed. 


Cacao. 

Brazil: Kntries of cacao by rail in the Ulieos and Rio de Contas zones during Febru¬ 
ary w y ere at a low’ level compared with preceding years though the aggregate for the 11 
months May 1932 to March 1933 showed an increase on the same period of the previous- 
campaign. 

May 1932 May 1931 

March 2933 to March 1933 March 1932 to March 1932 

Ilheos zone (xooo lb) ... . 3.330 107,684 7.937 101.704 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb). 1x0 15.347 1,587 9 608 
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Tlie conditions during March were favourable for the coming crop. Good rains fell 
and prospects were considered to be satisfactory. 

The collection of the crop was expected to begin this month. 

Rainfall at Uheos was 222.25 mm. or 8.75 inches (average 240.28 mm. or 9.46 inches). 

Tt In Idad : Picking proceeded with little interruption in February and the earlier 
part of March. Witehbroom (Marasmius perniewsus) was beginning to yield to control 
measures. 

Nigeria ; There has been a good crop this season and most of it is now in. Prices 
opened a little higher than last season and remained fairly level through the main crop 
period with but small fluctuation The quantity graded and passed by produce inspec¬ 
tors in the Western Area from 1 October 1932 to 31 January 1933 shows an increase 
of 18 % on that for the corresponding period of 1031-3 >. 

The following table shows the quantities graded in the important cacao areas, 
in thousands of pounds : 


Lagos . . 
Itori . . 
Abeokuta 
Ijebu-Ode 
Ibadan . 
Oshogbo 


Oct. 1932 
to Jan. 1933 

<), 9 lb 
16,426 
4.343 
1 5 , 7 l 4 
35,858 
1 7,300 


Oct. 1931 
to Jan. 1932 

8,062 
11,782 
2,793 
3 2,638 
35,784 
13.324 


Total . . 99,617 84,383 

Coffee. 

Kenya : According to the January estimate, coffee production in 1932-33 is 332,000 
centals as against 203,000 in 1931-32 (163 7 %) and 234,000, the average for the pre¬ 
ceding quinquennium (141.7 %). 


Tea. 

India : According to a report dated March 30 received from the Department of 
Commercial Intelligence and Statistics, the weather during February in North India 
was generally seasonable and tor the most part dry with occasional showers , no leaf 
was plucked during tlie month of February. In South India, the weather was cold 
and a little rain tell towards the end of February which improved crop prospects; the 
outturn was 6.04 % ahead of that to the same date of last year. 


Groundnuts. 

United Stales : According to the statement of fanners' intentions to plant as on 
March 1, 1933, it is intended to plant 1,806,000 acres to groundnuts for nuts, or about 
93.5 % of last year’s harvested acreage of 1,932,000 acres. 

French West Africa : Production has been good in Senegal, which alone furnishes 
over one half of the French West African production ; yields are satisfactory except in 
certain cantons of Lower-Senegal, Cayor and Djoloff, where the crops were damaged by 
a long period of drought during the maturity stage ; everywhere else the nuts are large 
and generally of good quality. In Dahomey, where production is relatively less impor¬ 
tant (3 % to 4 % of the total), yields are reported to be poor owing to the drought. 
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Union of South Africa : The total European-grown crop for the present season is 
estimated at 118,800 centals against 67,500 in 1931-32 and 122,900 on the average of 
the five years ending 1930-31, an increase of 76.0 % and a decrease of 3.3 % respec¬ 
tively. 

Complaints of drought were general and great difficulty was experienced in giving 
a reliable estimate. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria: At the beginning of April winter colza was developing well. Crop 
condition was 2.1 against 2.3 011 1 March this year and 3 1 011 1 April 1932. 

Italy : The colza sowings were nearly completed in March. 

Poland : The crop condition of winter colza, by the Polish system, was 3 3 on 
March 15, 1933 against 3.6 on November 15 and 2.8 on March 15 of last year. 

India : Light rain fell in parts of Bihar and Orissa except in the second and third 
weeks of March. No rain fell in Bengal in the first three weeks of Maich but later 
light showers fell in places. Standing crops needed lain Harvesting continued during 
the month In the Punjab light rains fell in many districts in the first three weeks 
of March Tn the week ended on the 27th beneficial rain fell in all districts and condi¬ 
tion was generally average to good on irrigated lands and below average to average 
elsewhere. Some local damage was caused by cold, «tela » or hail 

The latest estimate of the sesame area is 5,982,000 acres compared with 
5,639,000 in 1931-32 and 5,373,000 on the average for the preceding five seasons, per¬ 
centages : io6 1 and 111.3. Production : 12,208,000 centals (610,000 short tons) against 
10,662,000 (533,000) and 10,886,000 (544,000) respectively ; percentages : 114.5 and 
112.1 


Palestine : Plougliing for the sesame crop is in progress. Only a very limited 
area will be sown unless rain falls in the immediate future 


Jute. 


India : In Bengal the weather was dry in the first three weeks of March. In the 
following two weeks to April 5, light showers fell in places but more was badly needed to 
facilitate work on the land preparatory to sowing 

Sericulture. 

U.S.S.R. : According to the Government plan, the quantity of cocoons to be 
purchased by the State from producers in 1033 has been fixed at 33,069,000 lb., 
assuming an average production of 62 lb. per ounce of eggs. Purchases c cocoons in 
preceding years were as follows: 22,487,000 lb. in 1932 ; 27,558,000 in 1931 and 
31,967,000 in 1930. 

Owing to the constant decrea.se in the purchases of cocoons, as a result of reduced 
production, the Government has taken a series of measures to increase production in 
the current year. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the production and area for most countries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


Countries 


Wheat 

Hungary . . . . 
Rumania .... 

Kenya 1 ) . . . . 
French Morocco . 

Chile. 


Rye. 

Hungary . . . . 
Rumania . . . . 

French Morocco . 


Bariey. 

Hungary . . . . 
Rumania .... 

French Morocco . 


Oats. 

Hungary. 

French Morocco , 


Potatoes. 

Hungary . . . . 
Rumania . . . . 

Sugar-beet 


Area 

J Production 

1933 

and 

1932/33 

i93i 

and 

1931/32 

Average 

1936 

to 1930 

and 

1926/27 

to 

I930/3I 

1932 

% and 
1932/33 

1932 

and 

1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

1932 

and 

1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
an<l 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

*93* 

% and 
1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931/ 

1932 
=* 100 

Aver. 

= 100 

193* 
and 
1931/ 
1932 
=* 100 

Aver. 

*• 100 

j 1,000 acres 






1,000 centals 

i.ooo bushels 



3,793 

4,011 

3.953 

94.6 

95.9 

38.678 

43,531 

49,246 

64,462 

72,550 

82,075 

88.9 

78.5 

7,091 

8,566 

7,625 

82.8 

93.0 

33,322 

81,181 

66,443 

55,536 

135,299 

110.736 

41.0 

50.2 

41 

43 

67 

94.3 

60.5 

170 

174 

404 

283 

290 

674 

97.9 

42.1 

2.713 

2,537 

2,699 

106.9 

100.5 

16,782 

17,870 

14,633 

27,970 

29,783 

24.388 

93.9 

114.7 

1.570 

1,517 

1,635 

103.5 

96.1 

13,076 

12.712 

16,597 

21,793 

21,187 

27.661 

102.9 

78.8 

1,553 

1,486 

1,631 

104.5 

95.2 

16.969 

12 136 

16,374 

30.301 

21.672 

29.240 

139.8 

103.6 

861 

1,006 

779 

85.6 

110.4 

5,887 

7,819 

7,123 

10.512 

13.962 

12,721 

75.3 

82.6 

2 

2 

2 

90.6 

101.6 

11 

11 

11 

19 

19 

19 

100.8 

100.3 

1,160 

1,165 

1.077 

99.5 

107.8 

15,854 

10,496 

13,327 

33,030 

21,867 

27,765 

151.0 

119.0 

4,416 

4,742 

4,494 

93.1 

98.2 

32,345 

31.182 

42,194 

67,387 

64,964 

87,906 

103.7 

76.7 

3.298 

3,222 

2,995 

102.4 

110.1 

22,630 

28,335 

18,917 

47,147 

59.032 

39,411 

79.9 

119.6 

578 

596 

665 

97.0 

86.9 

6.962 

4.278 

7,753 

21,756 

13,368 

24.227 

162.7 

89.8 

56 

60 

82 

93.7 

68.3 

405 

529 

616 

1,267 

1,654 

1,926 

76.6 

65 8 

738 

701 

658 

105.2 

112.2 

34,336 

31.912 

41,269 

57,226 

53,185 

68,781 

107.6 

83.2 

471 

474 

484 

99.4 

97.3 

36,773 

40.789 

43,463 

61,287 

67,981 

72,437 

90.2 

84.6 









i,ooo short tons 



105 

134 

172 

78.0 

60.8 

1 

18,717 

21,301 

32,654 

936 

1,065 

1.633 

87.9 

57.3 


Hungary 
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Countries 

Area 

| Production 

1932 

and 

1932/33 

*93* 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
X 936 
to 1930 

1932 
% and 

1932/33 

1932 

and 

*932/33 

*931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

*93« 

and 

1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926*27 
to 

1930/31 

1932 
% and 
1932/33 

and 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1931 
and 
1931 / 

1932 
*■ zoo 

I 

193* 

and 

1931 / 
1932 
— xoo 

Aver. 

«• xoo 

1,000 acres 

Vines (wine). 






1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 American gallons 



French Morocco . 

42 

34 

13 

126.5 

335.5 

8,290 

6.599 

3.344 

9,956 

7.925 

| 4,015 

125.6 

247.9 

Cotton (oinnfd). 







Centals 


Bales of 478 lb 



India. 

22,558 

23,722 

25,274 

95.1 

89.3 

18.064 

16,100 

21,788 

3,779 

3,368 

4,558 

112.2 

82.9 

Flax (fibre; 









1,000 pounds 



JIungar> .... 

15 

44 

13 

34.0 

115.9 

51 

133 

65 

5,136 

13,264 

6.518 

38.7 

78.8 

Rumania .... 

54 

69 

47 

78.9 

115.8 

... 

158 

52 


15,756 

5.198 

... 

... 

I,INAE1'D. 









1,000 bushels 



Hungary .... 

15 

44 

13 

34.0 

115.9 

53 

174 

63 

95 

310 

112 

30.8 

85.0 

Rumania .... 

54 

69 

47 

78.9 

115.8 

... 

293 

156 


523 

279 

... 

... 

1 * reach Morocco . 

53 

89 

50 

60.3 

107.6 

207 

522 

231 

369 

932 

413 

39.6 

89.3 

Hemp (fibre). 









1,000 pounds 



Hungary .... 

17 

15 

22 

106.6 

74.9 

110 

88 

154 

10,965 

8.763 

15,406 

1 

125.1 

71,2 

H EMI'S r. ED. 














Hungary .... 

17 

15 

22 

106.6 

74.9 

73 

55 

89 

7,253 

5,493 

8,925 

132,0 

81.3 

Tobacco. 














Hungary .... 

61 

62 

- 

97.7 

- 

810 

804 

651 

80,959 

80,404 

65,104 

100.7 

124.4 

Canada . 

54 

55 

40 

98.3 

136.5 

541 

513 

363 

54,094 

51,300 

36.263 

105.4 

149.2 

Hops 














Hungary .... 

2 ) 

l 

2 ) 

42.8 

54.7 

1 

3 

2 

1 

141 

274 

219 

51.4 

64.5 


0 Europeans crops only. — 2 ) Area under 500 acres. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1932 are at 
present available and also the percentage of their total production in 1931 to world 
production in the same year as published in the 1931-32 Yearbook, when they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, except U. S. S. R. 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
in the total, 
and percentages 
of world 
production 

AREA 

PRODUCTION 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926-27 
to 

1930*31 

Percentages 
tor 1932 
and 1932-33 

British weights 

American weights 

Percentages 
for 1932 
aud 1932-33 

1931 
and 

1931 - 

1932 
— 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

I93X 

and 

1031-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926-27 
to 

I930'3X 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
ami 
1926 27 
to 

1930-31 

1931 

and 

1931 - 

1932 
** 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

=* 100 

thousand acres 

01 
/a 

thousand centals 


0 










thousand bushels 



Wheat (49 countr. 














98 %). 

251,325 

247.252 

243,407 

101.6 

103.3 

2,227,633 

2,247.922 

2,201,824 

3,712,648 

3,746.462 

3,669,633 

99.1 

101.2 

Rye (30 countries 














99 %). 

46.931 

47.035 

47,964 

99.8 

97.8 

561,934 

468,431 

525,399 

1,003.456 

836,486 

938,214 

120.0 

107.0 

Bariev (43 couutr. 














9°%>. 

64,080 

62,731 

61,622 

102.2 

104.0 

714,430 

619,516 

678.455 

1.488,422 

1.290,682 

1.413.473 

115.3 

105 ) 

Oats (38 countries 














98 %). 

101,890 

100,855 

102.558 

101.0 

99.3 

1,162,731 

1,042,179 

1,135,865 

3,633,508 

3,256,787 

3.549.553 

1116 

102 4 

Maize (26 countries 














86 %). 

165,647 

163,304 

154.717 

101.4 

107.1 

2,324,844 

2,096,958 

2,074,678 

4,151,519 

3,744.578 

3.704,792 

1109 

112 1 

Rice (rough) (15 














countr. 87 %) . 

116,187 

117.723 

114,597 

98.7 

101.4 

1.661.745 

1,697,540 

1,650,260 

3.692.698 

3,772,238 

3.667.175, 

97.9 

100.7 

Potatoes (34 count. 














95 %). 

30,916 

30.595 

29.468 

101.0 

104.9 

3.410.336 

3,255,557 

3,009,355 

5,683.779 

5,425,82115,015,492 

104.8 

113.3 










thousand short tons 



Sugar-beet (20 c. 











1 



97%).] 

4,122 

4,626 

5,105 

89.1 

80.7 

981,418 

1,023,918 

1,130,808 

49,070 | 51,195 

56.540, 

95 8 

86 8 

Cotton ginned (16 









thf usand bales 



couutr 94 %) • 

69,033 

73,290 

78,778 

94.2 

87.4 

96,208 

115,410 

113,673 

20,127 

24,1441 23.781, 

84.2 

85 * 

Binseed ( 1 ; countr. 









thousand bushels 



94 %). 

11,807 

14,762 

13,818 

80.0 

85.4 

47,792 

68.524 

66,520 

85,343 

122,3651 118,787 

69.7 

71 A 

Flax (fibre) (15 









thousand pounds 



countr. 90 %) . 

583 

783 

1,038 

74.4 

56.2 

1,874 

2,626 

4,663 

187.394 

262.571 

466,279 

71.4 

40 2 

Hemp (fibre) (8 





1 









countr. 50 %) . 

274 

277 

376 

99.1 

73.0 

1,825 

1,867 

3,009 

182,543 

186,732 

300.932 

97.8 

60.7 

Tobacco (13 coun¬ 





1 









tries 49 %) . . 

2,103 

2,899 

2,689 

72.5 

78.2 

16,230 

23,669 

21,533 

1,622,985 

2,366,891 

2,153,262 

68.6 

75.4 

Hops (8 c. 95 %) . 

94 

109 

141 

86.4 

66.7 

783 

922 

1,367 

78,264 

92,154 

136,687 

84.9 

57 3 

Olive oil (7 Dountr. 









thousand American gallons 



99 %). 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

17,178 

18,431 

16,744 

225,735 

242,190 

220,028 

93.2 

102.6 







thousand Imperial gallons 






Vines ( 19 c 96 %) . 

_ 


_ 

— 

_ 

3,533,46613,552,89013.254.977 

4,243,376 

4,266.702 

j j 

3,908.935 

99.5 

108.6 


thousand ounces 



thousand pounds 1 

thousand pounds 



Silk (8 c. 92 %). . 

2 ) 6 , 81812 ) 7 , 02012 ) 7,549 

97.1 

90.3 

851,236 

919,474 

947,989 

851,236 

919,474 

947,989 

92.6 

89.9 







3) 

3) 

3) 1 

3) 

3) 

3) 




l) Wine. — 2 ) Eggs in incubation. — 3 ) Cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 


Germany : Growth of meadows and pastures was at first rather weak. Clover was 
also rather poor at the beginning of April. 

Austria : At the beginning of Apiil clovers generally looked healthy though growth 
was backward. Permanent meadows also require warmth and moisture to recover normal 
development. At the end of March condition of the principal fodder crops was as follows : 
red clover 2.4 (against 2 6 on 1 March this year and 3.0 on 1 April 1932), alfalfa 2.5 (2.5, 
3.0), mixed clover 2.5 (2.6, 2.8), permanent meadows 2.5 (2.5, 2 9) and pastures 2.4 (2.4, 
3 2) 


Helmut in . Pastutes and clover and alfalfa crops are greening. 

Irish Free State : The early part of March was wet and cold but the latter half was 
fine and pestuies were beginning to show the effects of the genial weather by the end 
of the month 

France : The dry weather, which persisted since about March 20, began to cause 
some damage to the meadows and pastures, especially in the West and Southwest. Al¬ 
though preparatory work and sowings of fodder grains were favoured by good condi¬ 
tions, sprouting was hindered by the dry weather. 

Great JJntaui amt Northern Ireland : The heavy snowfall at the end of February 
was followed during the first week of March in England and Wales by cold w'et vvather, 
with flooding in many districts, but subsequently, as in Scotland throughout the whole 
of the month, the weather was exceptionally fine and dry. Eow temperatures at night 
rather retarded the growih of grass and at the end of the month pastures were still bare. 
In some paits of England and Wales, particularly on heavy land, temporary meadows 
were checked by the wet and frost early in the month but were generally vigorous and 
liealthv by the end of March. In Northern Ireland the weather was very changeable. 

Hungary : At the beginning of April sowings of mangels were being made. Other 
sown fodders wintered well and were developing vigorously but owing to last year's 
drought are thin. Crimson clover is poor in some departments of Transdaiiubia Three- 
month clover was already sown almost c\ cry where. 

Growth of glass on permanent meadows had already begun , its development was 
checked, however, by cold and lack of moisture. 

Italy : Sowing of fodder crops was nearly completed in the latter half of March. 
Sowing of temporary meadows (marcite) has made progress. Permanent meadows 
continue, on the whole, to give good hopes. 

Lithuania : In March the weather favoured clover. 


Poland : The crop condition of clover, by the Polish system, was 3.2 on March 15 
of the current year against 3.4 and 2.9 as on November 15 and March 15 of last year. 
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Switzerland: Permanent and temporary meadows in general have strong, healthy 
stands but growth is still very backward owing to drought and night frosts. Crop 
condition was as follows on 1 April. 

1 April 



1933 

193a 

1931 

1930 

1929 

Permanent meadows 

• - • • 3*9 

3*5 

3*6 

4.1 

3*9 

Temporary meadows , 

. . . . 3.8 

3*4 

3*b 

4* 1 

4 *o 


United States : According to the statement of farmers' intentions to plant as on 
March 1, 1932, it is intended to sow 53,389,000 acres to tame hay or 1.1 % more than 
last year's harvested acreage of 52,819,000 acres. 

Palestine : The fifth cutting of bersim is in progress in irrigated areas. Oat and 
vetch crops (hay mixture) have benefited by the rains, but yields in general are below 
the average. Grazing is normal throughout the country. 

Algeria : Due to the abundant rainfall, the growth of permanent and temporary 
meadows is remarkable. The pastures have everywhere good stands and the grass is 
growing vigorously. 

Egypt : The thiul cutting of bersim is being taken from the early sown areas and 
some of the general areas. liny is being made in the large estates. Areas left for the 
production of grains are maturing. Crop condition as on 1 April : 100, the same as on 
j March and 1 April 1932. 

French Morocco: Pasturage is generally plentiful following the rains which replen¬ 
ished sources. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Number of Pigs in Germany. 

In the quarter from the beginning of December 1932 to the beginning of 
March 1933 the pig population for the season showed a relative decline, though 
not so markedly^ as in the same period a year previously. The general total as 
recently established is a little smaller than in 1932 and much smaller than in 
1931 but considerably larger than in 1930 at the corresponding season. 

The number of pigs under eight weeks as well as of those from six months 
to a year was at the beginning of March 1933 relatively high and higher than 
at the beginning of March 1932. According to the last estimate young pigs showed 
an increase over the total enumerated last December, while in the corresponding 
period a year previously there was a decrease. 

While the number of pigs for slaugther shows a decrease on that of last Decem¬ 
ber, the number of sows in farrow shows the usual increase; the latter shows 
however, in comparison with the data for the beginning of March 1932 a decrease 
of 4.2 %. 
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Numbers of pigs in Germany (i). 


Classification by sex 

3 

March 

z 

Dec. 

Sept. 

z 

June 

z 

March 

z 

Dec. 

X 

Sept. 

June 

a 

March 

X 

Dec. 

X 

3*t. 

a 

June 

X 

March 

AND AOE 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1932 

X93I 

I93t 

1931 

1931 

X930 

2990 

1930 

1930 







(xooo head). 






Totals . 

20,243 

22,814 

24,176 

21,289 

20,633 

23,808 

25.348 

22,529 

21,790 

23,442 

23,423 

19,805 

18,649 

Sucking pigs under 8 














weeks of age . 

5,154 

4,826 

6,326 

5.501 

5,014 

5,128 

6,804 

6,027 

5,750 

5469 

6022 

5,091 

5,012 

Young pigs from 8 weeks 














to 6 months of age . . 

9.382 

9,869 

10,341 

9,832 

9J976 

10,484 

10080 

10,351 

10J31 

10J035 

9009 

9,178 

8,555 

Pigs from 6 months to x 














year of age . 

3,966 

5,794 

5,435 

4,109 

3,853 

5,782 

5,391 

4,172 

3,939 

5,484 

5,125 

3,842 

3,487 

Of which: 














Boars for service. . . 
Sows for breeding (tot¬ 

46 

49 

46 

46 

47 

50 

51 

54 

58 

61 

57 

57 

54 

al) . 

528 

485 

517 

608 

549 

494 

569 

693 

706 

674 

812 

876 

722 

Sows covered .... 

(316) 

(259) 

(255) 

(374) 

(323) 

(251) 

(276) 

(409) 

(425, 

(369) 

(442) 

(574) 

(455) 

Other swine. 

3.392 

5,260 

4.872 

3,455 

3.256 

5.238 

4,771 

3,425 

3,176 

4,749 

4,256 

2.909 

2.712 

Pigs i year old and over . 

1,742 

2.325 

2,075 

1,847 

1.791 

2.414 

2,173 

1,979 

1,870 

2.455 

1.967 

1,694 

1,595 

Of which: 














Boars for service. . . 
Sows for breeding (tot¬ 

66 

62 

75 

73 

67 

63 

73 

71 

62 

60 

61 

57 

51 

al) . 

1,381 

1,382 

1.559 

1,534 

1,425 

1.459 

1.661 

1.663 

1.517 

1,503 

1,467 

1.356 

1,229 

Sows, covered .... 

(832) 

(849) 

(832) 

(938) 

(875) 

(870) 

(902) 

(1.021) 

(927) 

(942) 

(861) 

(915) 

(792) 

Other swine. 

294 

882 

440 

240 

298 

893 

439 

246 

291 

892 

440 

280 

315 


x) Present territory, excluding the Saar. 


Number of Pigs in England and Wales. 

The Ministry of Agriculture recently made an enquiry as to the number of 
pigs on 4 February 1933 on holdings exceeding one acre in extent on which there 
were pigs in June 1932. Replies were received from occupiers owning about 90 % 
of the pigs returned in June and a satisfactory estimate can therefore be made. 
Until the figures of the annual returns next June are available the results of the 
February enquiry cannot, however, be taken as an indication of the trend of pig 
production. The results of the enquiry, along with those of the last annual re- 


turn are set out in the following table. 

4 February 4 June 

1933 X 932 

(thousands) 

Sows kept for breeding. 

Boars being used for service.. 

4« 2 -3 

29,0 

425.2 

n 9-5 

Other pigs: 



under 2 months. 

2 months and over. 

752.0 t 
. 1,640.0 j 

2 , 730.1 

Total . . 

. 2,823.3 

3,184.6 
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Sows kept for breeding (including gilts in pig) thus declined by 5 %, boars 
by 1 % and all other pigs by 12 %. 

For reasons of economy forms of enquiry were sent only to those occupiers who 
returned pigs last June ; these, however, number only 200,000 out of the total 
of nearly 400,000 occupiers. On the basis of samples obtained by the Ministry 
it is considered that an addition of 2-3 % to the figure given in the foregoing table 
would cover the pigs kept in February last by occupiers who did not return any 
pigs in the previous June. 

In the past no information has been available as to the number of pigs kept 
by occupiers of holdings of one acre or less, cottagers and other. On the present 
occasion the Ministry has obtained from its crop reporters approximate estimates 
of the number of such pigs. Though these estimates show a very considerable 
degree of variation throughout the country they indicate when taken as a whole 
that the number of pigs outside the scope of the returns is equivalent to about 
7 V2 % total returned by occupiers. 

The total addition which thus requires to be made to the figures in the above 
table is accordingly about 10 % and on this basis the total number of pigs in Eng¬ 
land and Wales at the date of the special enquiry may be estimated at 3,100,000. 

The New Zealand Dairying Industry in 1931-32. 

The number of dairy factories in operation in 1931-32 was 480 against 482 
in 1930-31, while the number of persons finding employment declined by 5 % 
The cost of butterfat purchased by factories dropped by 1 and the total value 
of products by 2 %. 

During 1931-32 butterfat aggregating 307,^88,000 lb. was sent to dairy 
factories, 4 % more than in the previous year. Of this amount 73 ° n was used 
for butter and 26 % was contained in milk used for making cheese, while the 
remaining 1 % was used for condensed and dried milk and other purposes. The 
quantities used for butter and cheese were respectively 7 % greater and 3 % 
smaller than in 1930-31, while the butterfat used for the manufacture of conden¬ 
sed and dried milk decreased by 16 %. The quantity of milk used for cheese- 
making increased by 8 %. 

The production of butter w r as 2,439,000 cwt., an increase of 6 % on that 
of 1930-31 and the production of cheese was 1,782,000 cwt., a decrease of 4 %. 
Values, on the contrary were respectively 2 % smaller and 4 % greater. 

Current information on livestock and derivatives 

Irish Free State : Adequate supplies of fodder, roots and grain to meet all normal 
requirements are available on most farms. 

Milk yields in March wtre slightly above normal for the time of year owing to 
the favourable weather conditions. 

France . The livestock situation, favoured by the not too severe winter, is gener¬ 
ally good. Fodder reserves were, however, already becoming short at the beginning 
of March especially in Normandy, Iyimousine and Brittany due partly to the relatively 
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large number of animals kept during flic winter because of the market situation. The 
drought which has persisted since about March 20 in most areas after a rainy period, 
has checked the growth of the grass and brought about the danger of a fodder shortage 
with the result that part of the animals will probably have to be sold. The livestock 
market has, until now, showed a slow but regular recovery and the economic situation 
has appreciably improved. 

Dairy production, including that of butter, which was maintained at a relatively 
high level during the winter has shown a seasonal increase. Egg production shows 
the same tendency. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Store cattle in Northern Ireland were in good 
health and condition generally in March and appeared to have withstood the effects 
of the winter very well. The number of cattle stall-fed during last season was larger 
than usual, mainly due to the plentiful supplies of feeding-stuifs available at comp¬ 
aratively low prices * 

I11 England and Wales supplies of winter keep are adequate. In Scotland good 
hay and straw are plentiful but in a few districts roots are now scarce ; ample supplies 
of concentrated feeding-stuffs are available , milling otfals, which have been for a long 
time scarce and dear are now obtainable in larger quantities and are cheaper. 

Milk yields in England and Wales and in Ireland were up to average and in some 
parts of Scotland slightly above average. 

Netherlands : Use of concentrated feeds continues to be very restricted. Due to 
the large proportion of milch cows hay and other dry feeds were becoming scarce and 
the possibility of pasturing w r as anxiously awaited. Despite the less rational feeding, 
milk prcxluction increased in Groningen, Friesland, Drenthe, Overijssel, Geldeten, North 
Brabant and I<uulnirg, thanks to the increase in the number of cows. Only in North 
Holland w r as a decrease reported 

Canada : Production of processed cheese in 1932 amounted to 10.714,514 lb com¬ 
pared with 12,048,012 in 1931, 14,033,733 in 1940, 17,707,822 in 1029 and 19,781,000 
in 1928. Both production and exports of this cheese' have decreased uninterruptedly 
since 1928. 

United States : According to a report published by the Department of Agriculture 
towards the middle of March, the early lamb crop of 1933 m the principal early lamb- 
bin g States, as a whole, is about 8 % smaller than the early lamb crop of 1932. The 
condition of early lambs probably averages somewhat better than on March t, 1932. 
I11 the far western early lambing States, except California and western Oregon, weath¬ 
er and feed conditions in January and February this year were much more favour¬ 
able than last year, when they were poor. In the eastern and middle western areas 
feed conditions have been very good, but weather in February this year was not as 
favourable as in February 1932 and the losses of young lambs were laiger this year. 

Ill the following summary are given the latest data for the last three years of 
production of shorn and pulled wool, number of sheep shorn and weight per fleece : 

Wool production Weight per fleece N uni Ur ot 


Shorn Pulled Total Shorn Pulled sheep shorn ( l ) 

(000 lb.) (lb) (000 head) 

193 ^. 344,354 O7A00 4 IG 454 7-75 3 34 44,431 

1931.372,228 (>0,100 458,328 8.04 3.24 40,284 

1930.350,311 01,900 412,211 7.91 3.32 44,267 


(1) Includes fleeces shorn at commercial feeding plants. 
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Algeria: The general condition of livestock at the end of March remained very 
satisfactory, despite some isolated cases of infectious disease. Feed is everywhere 
abundant. 

These favourable circumstances permit the anticipation of a partial recovery of 
Algerian livestock which was severely reduced in the winter of 1930-31. This recovery 
had already begun during last winter but was relatively small; the number of sheep, 
which fell from 7,158,801 head in 1930 104,670,795 in the spring of 1931, increased by 
only 598,243 head in 1932, still remaining below the very low figure of 1928, Despit 
the adveise conditions of last winter, the economic situation hardly permits the hope 
of a complete recovery of sheep flocks. 

Union of South Africa : The rainfall in February was generally insufficient, being 
the lowest for over twenty years. Heavy losses of stock continued to be experienced in 
the Cape Northwestern districts and unless heatry rains fell during March and April 
it was expected that large tracts would be evacuated. No improvement was reported 
for the southern Free State, Bechuanaland and the inland areas of the Eastern Province; 
boreholes and springs had given in and very little grazing was available. Veld was, 
however, still good over tile greater part of the Karroo and sheep were in good con¬ 
dition but the water supply was becoming scarce and was causing some anxiety. 
Conditions in the northern Transvaal low veld were, however, more favourable and the 
area had enjoyed fairly general raips. The restrictions on the movement of stock and 
agricultural products in many of the Transvaal districts as a result of the outbreaks of 
foot-and-moutli disease added further, however, to the difficulties of farmers in that 
province. In Natal conditions were comparatively favourable despite the drought in 
January and February and stock and grazing were still good. 
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Exporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

U. S. S, R. 

Yugoslavia . . . . 

Ca nada . 

United States . . . 
Argentina ..... 

Chile. 

Turkey . 

Algeria . 

Tunis. 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. 

France. 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . . 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia. . . 

India. 

Japan. 

Syria and Lebanon. 

Egypt . 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand. . . . 

Totala . . . 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 

Hungary. 

Lithuania .... 

Poland. 

Rumania . . . 
U. S. S. R. . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Turkey. 

Algeria. 

Importing Countrie 
Germany .... 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark .... 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France . 

Italy. 

Latvia. ..... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . , . 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia. . 
Totals . . 



*) a) Saa not** pass 272. 
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February 

| Seven months (August x-Febkuak* 28 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

1 Exports 

| Imports j 

j Exports 

| Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 


*933 

| *932 

*933 

| *93* 

*932-33 

*93*32 ) 

1932-33 

| 1931-32 

193**3* 

1931*33 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour. — 

Thousand centals (1 cental 

= 100 lb.). 


Germany. 

209 

4 

2 

26 

970 

46 

37 

128 

64 

229 

Belgium. 

4 

4 

2 

2 

35 

40 

53 

40 

73 

51 

Bulgaria. 

2 

44 

0 

0 

49 

401 

0 

0 

752 

0 

Spain . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

18 

0 

France. 

401 

348 

29 

20 

2,258 

3,620 

289 

154 

4,764 

262 

Hungary. 

46 

62 

0 

0 

644 

1,532 

0 

0 

2,130 

0 

Italy. 

187 

216 

20 

24 

2,277 

1,484 

159 

190 

2.235 

287 

.Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

11 

18 

0 

0 

26 

0 

1’olaod . 

20 i 

44 

0 

0 

165 

403 

0 

4 

511 

4 

Rumania. 

0 

22 

0 

0 

9 

794 

0 

0 

855 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

2 

0 

0 

42 

55 

0 

0 

104 

0 

Canada . 

653 

661 

0 

2 

5,966 

6,338 

15 

24 

10.551 

4C 

United States . . . 

604 

1,396 

0 

0 

5,223 

10,706 

0 

0 

15,091 

0 

Argentina. 

97 

106 

— 

— 

633 

924 

— 

— 

1.545 

—- 

Chile. 





2 ) 4 

2 ) 4 

2 ) 55 

2 ) 0 

29 

0 

India. 

11 

73 

0 

0 

229 

534 

2 

0 

836 

0 

Turkey. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

11 

4 

Japan . 

646 

293 

2 

9 

3,547 

1,453 

9 

75 

3.470 

106 

Algeria. 

31 

11 

4 

2 

276 

64 

33 

44 

157 

57 

Tunis. 

13 

9 

7 

2 

104 

71 

22 

15 

146 

20 

Australia. 

1.684 

1,179 

2 

0 

7,225 

8,675 

2 

0 

13,995 

0 

I mporting Countries: 











Austria. 

0 

0 

40 

71 

0 

7 

379 

653 

7 

1.261 

Denmark. 

0 

2 

49 

110 

9 

7 

459 

873 

13 

1,290 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

13 

II 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

2 

82 

280 

0 

20 

1,162 

2,222 

26 

4,048 

Finland. 

0 

0 

73 

68 

0 

0 

712 

1,071 

0 

1.5% 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

295 

417 

650 

955 

2,639 

3,038 

4,912 

6,945 

5.628 

11,224 

Greece. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

15 

51 

0 

66 

Norway . 

0 

0 

79 

157 

2 

7 

606 

981 

II 

1,358 

Netherlands .... 

0 

15 

79 

42 

18 

55 

525 

481 

71 

723 

Portugal. 



13 

9 


— 

157 

95 

— 

201 

Sweden . 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

24 

0 

37 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

44 

90 

4 

7 

260 

653 

9 

1.182 

Ceylon. 



13 

40 

— 

— 

256 

282 

— 

401 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 516 

1 ) (M 

— 

1.138 

In do—China .... 

— 

_ 

42 

35 

_ 

— 

212 

238 

— 

388 

Syria and Lebanon. 

13 

4 

64 

33 

62 

82 

362 

187 

93 

397 

Egypt. 





2) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 137 

2 ) 1,276 

0 

2.430 

Union of SouthAfrica 





2 ) 0 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 11 

2 

15 

New Zealand. . . . 

4,920 l 

4,916 i 



. 2 ) 0 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 117 

2 ) 93 

4 

238 

Totals . . . 



1,296 

1,961 

1 32,405 

40,393 

11,472 

17,462 

63,238 

29,068 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley. — Thousand ceuials (i cental = ioo lb.). 



Bulguria . . . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

60 

395 

0 

0 

406 

0 

Spam. 

II 

0 

0 

0 

26 

4 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Hungary. 

152 

0 

0 

0 

772 

46 

0 

0 

55 

7 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

326 

273 

0 

0 

2,879 

2,599 

0 

0 

3.146 

0 

Rumania ... 

157 

196 

0 

0 

8,814 

13,208 

0 

0 

15,913 

0 

Czechoslovakia . 

225 

57 

0 

0 

2,994 

979 

2 

2 

2,112 

2 

U. S. S. 11. 



— 

— 

1 ) 7,075 

1 } 16,367 

— 

— 

17,789 

— 

Canada . 

108 

*154 

0 

0 

2,145 

3,915 

0 

0 

6,499 

0 

United States . . . 

126 

46 

— 

— 

2,789 

1,415 

— 

— 

2,524 

— 

Argentina. 

1.649 

1,909 

— 

— 

3,20! 

4,012 

— 

— 

6,274 

— 

Chile. 





2 ) 4 

2 ) 60 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

492 

0 

India. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

4 

229 

0 

0 

666 

0 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

2 

55 

24 

31 

368 

291 

71 

384 

104 

Turkey. 

77 

298 

0 

0 

611 

2,242 

0 

0 

2,996 

0 

Egypt . 

» • • 

• . * 



2 ) 15 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 216 

2 

273 

Tunis. 

137 

2 

2 

40 

2,207 

123 

31 

527 

820 

556 

Australia ... 

474 

456 

0 

0 

785 

1,129 

0 

0 

1.614 

0 

Importing Countrus: 











Germany. 

0 

2 

243 

1,219 

2 

13 

1,823 

9,262 

18 

15,970 

Austria. 

0 

0 

143 

134 

0 

0 

1,155 

1,506 

0 

2,075 

Belgium. 

143 

168 

553 

805 

992 

1,001 

6,091 

6,682 

1.676 

9,396 

Denmark. 

31 

57 

148 

51 

236 

408 

1,349 

2,163 

474 

3.331 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

4 

0 

68 

2 

26 

9 

300 

26 

483 

France. 

0 

2 

456 

783 

0 

11 

5,783 

6,089 

15 

9.482 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

1,276 

811 

29 

9 

8,722 

10,820 

31 

14.039 

Greece. 

0 

0 

0 

29 

0 

0 

7 

46 

0 

172 

Italy. 

0 

0 

73 

60 

0 

0 

672 

452 

0 

800 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

0 

99 

0 

0 

88 

580 

0 

794 

Netherlands .... 

22 

37 

487 

677 

46 

176 

5,439 

6,186 

262 

9.112 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

434 

j 139 

0 

0 

3,223 

1,964 

2 

Mg 

Yugoslavia «... 

2 

0 

2 

1 0 

22 

13 

4 

33 

JSl 

37 

Algeria ...... 

0 

24 

207 

82 

68 

562 

1,640 

1,956 

620 

2,520 

Totals . . . 

3,640 

3,692 

4,079 

5,021 

35,811 

49,330 

36,329 

48,859 

64*844 

72*146 
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COUNTRIES 

February II 

Seven months (August 1 -February 28 ) j| 

Twelve months 
August r-July 31 ) 

Exports I 

Imports || 

Exports j 

Imports || 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 | 

193 a 

*933 | 

*93* 

*932*33 | 

1931*32 

1932-33 | 

1931*32 || 

193**32 

1931*32 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental =100 

lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

0 

4 

0 

9 

151 

53 

9 

161 

73 

218 

Hungary. 

22 

0 

0 

0 

57 

4 

0 

2 

7 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

68 

4 

0 

0 

119 

22 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania. 

7 

0 

0 

0 

624 

212 

0 

0 

293 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

143 

51 

0 

2 

2,346 

351 

0 

55 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

280 

388 

55 

0 

2,765 

2,533 

575 

536 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

99 

4 

2 

2 

990 

642 

2 

9 

895 

22 

Argentina. 

1,373 

2,158 


— 

6,479 

8.796 

— 

— 

16,257 

— 

Chile. 





2 ) 101 

2 ) 106 

4 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

223 

0 

Algeria. 

11 

68 

2 

11 

112 

194 

31 

311 

273 

384 . 

Tunis. 

2 

7 

0 

0 

86 

132 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Australia. 

4 

20 

0 

0 

77 

53 

0 

0 

108 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

7 

0 

44 

2 

9 

7 

163 

176 

9 

223 

Austria. 

0 

0 

9 

108 

0 

0 

509 

844 

0 

1,464 

Belgium. 

0 

4 

117 

130 

7 

7 

373 

650 

37 

1304 

Denmark. 

4 

13 

40 

0 

60 

57 

93 

284 

6t> 

500 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Finland. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

18 

37 

40 

20 

55 

France . 

0 

0 

62 

143 

4 

4 

891 

798 

7 

3,214 

Or Brit, and N. Irel. 

4 

68 

644 

573 

13 

106 

3,435 

4,603 

203 

8,494 

Italy. 

0 

0 

121 

240 

0 

0 

1,490 

2,000 

0 

4,074 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

73 

0 

0 

11 

203 

2 

273 

Netherlands .... 

2 

7 

220 

267 

9 

35 

1,653 

1,334 

44 

2,383 

Sweden . 

13 

15 

26 

40 

40 

20 

262 

699 

181 

U57 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

401 

278 

0 

0 

2.694 

2,626 

2 

5,033 

Totals . . . 

2,039 

2,819 

1,743 

1,878 

13,915 

13,361 

12,228 

15,345 

24,508 

29,728 




Maize. — Thousand centals {1 cental = 100 lb.). 









Four months 


Twelve months 

Exporting Countries: 





(November i-February 28 ) 

(Nov. 1 -Oct. 31 ) 

Bulgaria. 

137 

351 

0 

0 

1,387 

1,060 

0 

0 

2,890 

0 

Rumania. 

2.901 

3,187 

0 

0 

16.691 

13,351 

0 

0 

34.421 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

525 

165 

0 

2 

3,763 

886 

0 

20 

1,825 

26 

United States . . . 

311 

143 

7 

15 

1,993 

498 

44 

97 

3,084 

220 

Argentina. 

4.806 

9.661 

— 

— 

30,345 

59,446 

— 

— 

175,473 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Java and Madura . 



— 

— 

1 ) 172 

i) 362 

— 

— 

2.467 

— 

indo-China. 

* 141 

29 

— 

— 

1,768 

1,257 

— 

—* 

3.459 

— 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

18 

0 

4 

7 

46 

7 

7 

37 

Turkey . 

J 22 

24 

0 

0 

51 

62 

0 

0 

373 

0 

Bgypt. 





-’) 22 

2 ) 0 

2) 4 

2 ) 13 

15 

46 

Union of South Africa 

* ’ 937 

0 

0 

0 

2,414 

1,411 

0 

0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

0 

472 

1,587 

0 

0 

3.228 

4,799 

0 

17,007 

Austria. 

0 

0 

664 

631 

0 

0 

4,154 

2,806 

0 

7,632 

Belgium. 

152 

165 

1,173 

1.477 

324 

317 

6.532 

7,573 

1,385 

18,691 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

1,107 

1,839 

0 

0 

5.688 

7,811 

0 

21,231 

Spain. 

0 

0 

106 

1,283 

0 

0 

655 

2,306 

0 

6,931 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

470 

642 

0 

0 

1,733 

3.942 

0 

13,658 

Finland. 

0 

0 

99 

35 

0 

0 

276 

143 

0 

582 

France . 

0 

2 

1,784 

2,284 

0 

7 

7,289 

8,821 

26 

25.869 

Or. Brit, and N. Irel. 

154 

181 

4,616 

5.307 

534 

919 

19,765 

27,382 

3,208 

64.058 

t -recce. 

0 

0 

29 

1,213 

0 

0 

75 

1,704 

0 

3.382 

Hungary. 

170 

2 

0 

84 

875 

46 

0 

214 

93 

939 

Italy. 

0 

0 

254 

1.382 

2 

2 

774 

*,451 

7 

15,737 

Norway . . . 

0 

0 

362 

192 

0 

0 

1,111 

1,585 

0 

4.092 

Netherlands .... 

7 

11 

2,476 

3,025 

35 

51 

14,315 

16.114 

223 

36,897 

Foland. 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

20 

51 

0 

126 

Fortugal. 



51 

95 

— 

— 

348 

395 


1,407 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

560 

256 

0 

0 

1,626 

2,187 

0 

6,083 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

187 

284 

0 

0 

582 

1.453 

1 2 

3,717 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

126 

1,250 

0 

0 

432 

5.364 

0 

9.958 

Canada . . 

0 

0 

243 

280 

18 

4 

2.588 

2,165 

13 

3,891 

Japan. 


— 

0 

176 

— 

— 

2 

712 


1,695 

Tunis. 

~ 0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

0 

203 

1 0 

324 

Totals . . . 

10,263 

• 

12,921 

14,811 

23,374 

60,398 

79,686 

71,286 

102,318 

233,964 

264,238 


*) *) See note* page 272 . 
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February 


Two months (January 1 -February 28 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exposts 

Imposts 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 



1933 

193 a 

193 a 

1932 

Exporting Countries: 
Spain. 

15 

90 

Rice. 

0 

— Thou 

0 

sand cent 

22 

als (1 cer 

148 

itill = IOC 

0 

lb.), 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

295 

417 

9 

0 

496 

831 

15 

7 

3,505 

55 

United States . . . 

183 

203 

?4 

15 

342 

353 

60 

49 

2,586 

192 

Brazil. 







— 


615 

— 

India. 

3,957 

5,454 

77 

2 

5,549 

9,297 

150 

45 

48,001 

683 

Indo-China. 

2,560 

2,520 



4,365 

4,451 

— 

— 

26.983 

— 

Siam. 

3,208 

2,588 


— 

6,473 

5,115 

— 

— 

34,106 

— 

Egypt . 

... 




1,032 

710 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

75 

77 

401 

602 

119 

161 

1,005 

1,021 

1,047 

8.481 

Austria. 

0 

0 

53 

44 

0 

0 

104 

79 

0 

549 

Belgium. 

7 

33 

66 

49 

11 

53 

152 

130 

201 

1.208 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

15 

9 

0 

0 

26 

15 

0 

139 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

2 

0 

— 

— 

2 

2 

—- 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

9 

7 

2 

46 

France. 

97 

79 

933 

450 

183 

141 

1,506 

893 

864 

8,327 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

7 

15 

95 

238 

18 

35 

150 

355 

163 

2,747 

Greece. 

_ 

— 

26 

53 

—. 

— 

68 

93 

— 

540 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

2 

29 

0 

0 

24 

68 

0 

465 

'Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

18 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

20 

Norway. 

0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

11 

9 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

101 

170 

106 

57 

203 

282 

306 

HO 

1,863 

2.784 

Poland. 

4 

29 

0 

15 

11 

55 

66 

IB 

317 

1.027 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

49 

66 

— 

— 

86 

95 

— 

875 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

35 

24 

0 

0 

68 

84 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

97 

49 

0 

0 

123, 

146 

0 

1,096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

44 

64 

0 

0 

82 

121 

2 

494 

Canada . 

0 

0 

22 

26 

0 

0 

53 

66 

9 

593 

Chile. 

— 

— 


B 

— 

— 



— 

187 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

825 

1,109 

0 

0 

1,667 

2,119 

4 

10.386 

Java and Madura . 

> 



1 ) 0 

J) 2 

1 ) 379 

1 ) 351 

73 

3,303 

Japan. 

9 

9 

309 

29 

185 

13 

578 

265 

1,034 

3,120 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

35 

22 

0 

0 

68 

55 

0 

392 

Turkey. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

9 

0 

Q3 

Algeria. 

2 

0 

35 

13 

4 

0 

57 

29 

9 

198 

Tunie. 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

40 

Union of SouthAfrica 









0 

895 

Australia. 

4 

9 

2 

2 

7 

22 

13 

7 

86 

49 

New Zealand. . . . 


... 







0 

64 

Totals . . . 

10,524 

11,693 

3,282 

2,988 

17,988 

20,959 

6,845 

6,277 

123,373 

50364 

Exporting Countries: 
Estonia . 

0 

0 

Lin see 

7 

(1. — Th 

0 

ousand cc 

0 

ntals (1 c 

0 

rental = 1 

9 

00 lb.). 

0 

2 

4 

Lithuania . 

7 

31 

0 

0 

13 

60 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Argentina . 

3,783 

4,740 

— 

— 

8,087 

8,935 

— 

— 

44,403 

— 

India . 

139 

137 

0 

0 

247 

328 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tunis . 

Q 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

0 

2 

758 

470 

2 

4 

1,812 

939 

20 

9,841 

Belgium . 

7 

9 

465 

340 

13 

73 

866 

62 2 

139 

3,684 

Denmark. 

_ 

— 

42 

18 

— 

— 

57 1 

51 

— 

534 

Spain. 

_ 

— 

40 

22 

— 

— 

42 

35 

— 

534 

Finland .. 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

0 

13 

7 

0 

75 

France ...... 

0 

0 

412 

278 

0 

2 

763 

536 

7 

5.187 

Gr. Brit, and N.Irel. 

0 

0 

697 

877 

2 j 

0 

944 

1,248 

4 

8,294 

Greece. 

0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

15 

4 

0 

88 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

139 

0 

121 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

271 

0 

216 

9 

0 

29 

1.512 

Latvia. 

7 

4 

7 

2 

24 

15 

9 

4 

53 

75 

Norway. 

0 

0 

55 

22 

0 

0 

84 

40 

0 

403 

Netherlands .... 

4 

7 

1,005 

529 

9 

55 

1.810 

1,543 

75 

9,912 

Poland. 

0 

0 

33 

11 

0 

2 

79 

18 

_ 4 

271 

Sweden. 



57 

60 

— 

— 

123 

93 


957 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

46 

29 

0 

0 

90 

60 

* 2 

798 

115 

256 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

n 

0 

0 

Canada . 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

205 

United States . . . 



320 

617 


— 

525 

1,021 

— 

4,502 

148 

450 

Japan . 

— 

— 

33 

24 

— 

•— 

66 

57 

— 

Australia. 

0 

0 

20 

157 

0 

0 

44 

181 

0 

Totals . . . 

3,949 

4,932 

4,162 

3,586 

8,401 

9,476 

7,633 

6,675 

_f_ 

46345 

47,769 


1 ) See note* peg* 272. 
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COUNTRIES 

February 

Two months (January i-February 28 ) || 

Twelve 
J anuary 1 

MONTHS 
-Dec. 31 ) 

. Exports | 

Imports || 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 | 

1932 

*933 | 

,MJ II 

*933 | 

*933 

*933 | 

*93* | 

*93* 

*93* 

Exporting Countries; 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 




Austria. 

35 

84 

0 

22 

359 

183 

21 

24 

1.565 

802 

Denmark. 

23,993 

26,156 

7 

128 

48,140 

55,263 

57 

289 

347,886 

922 

Estonia . 

754 

994 

0 

0 

1,532 

2,132 

0 

0 

27,626 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

278 

289 

0 

840 

787 

500 

2 

1,045 

36,932 

2,632 

Finland. 

2.194 

3,089 

0 

0 

4,394 

6,316 

0 

0 

32.020 

0 

Hungary. 

712 

450 

0 

0 

1,345 

877 

0 

0 

4,495 

0 

Latvia. 

1.764 

1,587 

0 

0 

3,770 

4,103 

0 

0 

41,000 

2 

Lithuania. 

567 

4% 

0 

0 

1,131 

970 

0 

0 

21,883 

0 

Norway. 

192 

395 

0 

2 

639 

831 

2 

7 

2,421 

90 

Netherlands .... 

4,224 

1.881 

128 

3,541 

8,424 

4,220 

161 

6,301 

44,926 

9.323 

Poland. 

40 

249 

0 

0 

117 

1,157 

*, 0 

0 

2,707 

866 

Sweden. 

2,575 

2,939 

0 

4 

5,086 

6,149 

2 

9 

29,875 

33 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 



— 

— 

68.198 

— 

Argentina. 

3.655 

6,764 

— 

— 

9,506 

*14,207 

— 

— 

55,973 

— 

India. 

31 

18 

31 

33 

46 

53 

75 

86 

260 

428 

Syria and Leltanun . 

13 

15 

146 

148 

55 

79 

256 

249 

315 

1,867 

Australia. 

27,216 

18,074 

0 

0 

50,094 

48,714 

0 

0 

229,105 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

15,426 

33.473 

— 

— 

45,949 

47,911 


— 

244,787 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 

11 

7,306 

12,368 

0 

15 

14,542 

31,321 

478 

153.264 

Belgium. 

20 

130 

3,836 

6,969 

35 

198 

7,637 

12.361 

1.841 

46,778 

Spain. 

2 

13 

0 

9 

4 

15 

2 

II 

44 

42 

France . 

412 

498 

5,362 

2,546 

871 

1,321 

11,548 

2,646 

7,921 

26,140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel 

930 

8,748 

70,180 

81,527 

1.790 

17,269 

153,652 

161,180 

35,693 

946.298 

Greece. 

_ 


31 

146 

— 

— 

77 

282 

— 

1,197 

Italv. 

112 

60 

562 

1,038 

141 

90 

825 

1.942 

827 

3,812 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

37 

1.327 

0 

0 

381 

2,456 

7 

8,151 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

24 

2 

68 

26 

2,703 

Canada 

29 

146 

487 

44 

68 

258 

573 

62 

3,505 

238 

United States . . . 

' 10 ! 

108 

93 

139 

196 

25! 

194 

262 

1,607 

1,014 

Ceylon. 



26 

53 

— 

— 

95 

108 

— 

602 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

1 ) 884 

i) 525 


8,516 

Japan. 

— 

_ 

13 

13 

— 

— 

20 

33 

— 

163 

Algeria . 

2 

4 

269 

328 

4 

11 

613 

774 

35 

3,955 

Rgvpt. 


. 


B 8 @ 





384 

825 

rum*. 

0 

0 

146 

99 

2 

0 

291 

192 

4 

1,305 

Totals . 

85,277 

106,671 

88,660 

111348 

184,485 

213,117 

191,893 

222,233 

1,244,346 

1,221,968 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousand lb). 




Bulgaria. 

229 

62 

0 

0 

492 

203 

0 

0 

2.601 

4 

Den inn tk .... 

1,713 

950 

7 

11 

3,190 

1.894 

15 

42 

14.535 

130 

Hu land . 

677 

608 

2 

2 

1 . 2 % 

1,197 

2 

2 

7,225 

26 

Italy. 

3,605 

6,393 

578 

668 

7,249 

10,452 

1,093 

1.082 

66,399 

8,805 

1 ithuania. 

130 

I 6 B 

0 

0 

243 

381 

0 

0 1 

1,768 

7 

Norway. 

311 

351 

15 

26 

628 

670 

26 

46 

3,644 

240 

Netherlands . . 

11,533 

12,031 

57 

97 

22,359 

25,001 

117 

179 

170,061 

1,076 

Poland. 

i 

128 

37 

49 

15 

346 

71 

79 

767 

586 

Switzerland . . . 

2.879 

3,269 

27! 

384 

6.272 

6,360 

503 

97 a 

43,700 

4,755 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

278 

697 

1 % 

132 

653 

1.870 

346 

351 

6.124 

3.071 

Vugoslavta , . . 

119 

134 

4 

20 

220 

408 

13 

33 

2,617 

150 

Cannrta . 

306 

668 

51 

84 

670 

1,420 

126 

152 

86,940 

1,166 

Australia. 

1,715 

836 

2 

2 

3.461 

2.209 

7 

2 

8,803 

60 

New Zealand. . . . 

20.523 

18,290 

0 

0 

45.872 

4..597 

0 

0 

192,175 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . . . 

478 

414 

8,717 

7,621 

974 

661 

15,014 

15,260 

4.237 

108.688 

Austria . 

324 

9 

132 

337 

688 

75 

337 

604 

3,982 

3,732 

Belgium. 

29 

51 

3,241 

3,278 

71 

99 

7,070 

6,978 

553 

45,660 

Spain . 

13 

13 

M2 

165 

20 

20 

254 

298 

238 

2,480 

In>h Free State . . 

0 

2 

35 

159 

0 

20 

119 

331 

37 

2,019 

France . 

1,980 

2,612 

4,438 

5,415 

4,306 

5,529 

7,994 

7,551 

29,211 

52.267 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

518 

677 

25,882 

26,224 

1,078 

1,259 

53.958 

53,434 

7.242 

336.733 

Greece. 

60 

0 

123 

315 

no 

0 

225 

642 

620 

1,753 

Hungary . 

2 

4 

0 

2 

7 

9 

7 

9 

1 33 

11 

Portugal. 



24 

31 

— 

— 

42 

44 

— 

608 

Sweden . 

nj 

_ 

55 

77 

— 

— 

137 

141 

— 

1,045 

United States . . . 

84 

93 

3,545 

3,580 

I 192 

2/1 

6.614 

7,311 

1,534 

55,632 

India . . 

0 

0 

71 

62 

0 

0 

154 

141 

2 

939 

Java and Madura . 




. » , 

— 

— 

1 ) 108 

*) 99 

— 

1,642 

Syria and Lebanon. 

~ 4 

0 

‘‘*119 


4 

2 

251 

179 

68 

1,195 

Algeria. 

20 

9 

893 

i ,098 

26 

24 

1,839 

1,248 

159 

10,033 

Egypt . 









254 

5.260 

Tunis .... 

2 

0 

“*223 

174 

4 

0 

401 

‘”357 

13 

2,191 

Total* . . . 

' 47,536 

48,469 

48,830 

50,101 

100,102 

101,977 

96,863 

97,569 

655,542 

651,966 


*) See note* p*«e 272. 






















































COUNTRIES 

| February 

Seven months (August x-Fcbruary ? 8 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

| 1933 

1933 

193* 


1931-32 

193**33 

1931*32 

1931 - 3 * 

1931*32 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (i cental =* ioo lb,). 



United States . 


3,003 

5,201 

77 

46 

30,210 

31,758 

375 

240 

46,787 

620 

Argentina . . . 


0 

4 

<— 

— 

284 

258 

— 

— 

584 

— 

Brazil. 




— 

— 

2 ) 2 

2 ) 174 

— 

— 

183 

— 

India. 


i,495 

650 

64 

159 

5,172 

4,603 

302 

582 

7,088 

2,249 

Egypt .... 


_ 




2 ) 2,575 

2 ) 3,430 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

7,500 

0 

Imbortms Countries: 

86 

101 

694 

701 

820 

1,052 

5.357 

4,921 



Germany . . . 


0 

0 

35 

49 

0 

0 

243 

348 

1,640 

8,327 

Austria .... 










0 

553 

Belgium.... 


18 

31 

218 

108 

150 

223 

1,199 

933 

348 

1,349 

Denmark . . . 


— 

— 

9 

11 

— 

— 

77 

73 


134 

Spain. 


0 

2 

77 

276 

11 

13 

1,076 

1,157 

24 

2,317 

Estonia .... 


0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

35 

42 

0 

75 

Finland .... 


0 

0 

9 

15 

0 

0 

108 

95 

0 

159 

France .... 


33 


888 

328 

201 

344 

4,407 

2,048 

494 

4,286 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

26 

46 

1,016 

880 

278 

243 

7,599 

7,388 

485 

12,452 

Greece. 


0 

0 

18 

15 

0 

0 

93 

123 

0 

192 

Hungary. . . . 


0 

0 

44 

37 

0 

0 

236 

201 

0 

333 

Italy. 


0 

0 

434 

481 

0 

0 

2,535 

2.308 

0 

4,037 

Latvia. 


0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

44 

35 

0 

51 

Norway .... 


0 

0 

7 

2 

0 

0 

35 

26 

0 

44 

Netherlands . . 


0 

0 

71 

90 

4 

7 

450 

584 

7 

860 

Poland .... 


2 

2 

79 

62 

13 

15 

714 

633 

22 

1,074 

Portugal . . . 


— 

— 

44 

35 

— 

— 

262 

225 

— 

434 

Sweden .... 


— 

— 

33 

44 

— 

— 

324 

346 

— 

564 

Switzerland . . 


0 

0 

44 

42 

2 

4 

342 

317 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia . 


7 

11 

139 

143 

68 

86 

1,129 

1,232 

137 

2,002 

Yugoslavia . . 


0 

0 

20 

20 

0 

0 

112 

128 

0 

201 

Canada .... 


— 

— 

62 

73 

— 

— 

626 

595 

— 

974 

Japan. 


49 

79 

2,019 

1,971 

302 

470 

8.488 

7,822 

1.041 

16,484 

Algeria .... 


0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

7 

Totals . 


4,719 

6,167 

6,109 

5,594 

40,094 

42,682 

36,170 

32,406 

66,348 

60,283 






Wool. — (Thousand lb ). 














Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries: 





[ Six montus (September I-February 28) 

(Sept 1 -August 31 ) 

Irish Free State 


772 

448 

66 

68 

6,649 

6.080 

434 

445 

9,949 

948 

Hungary. . . . 


132 

4 

128 

90 

1,508 

1,166 

670 

763 

2,344 

1,270 


a) 

38.253 

36.654 

— 

— 

164.906 

127.399 

— 

— 

249.304 

— 

Argentina . . . 

l b) 

1,616 

611 

— 

— 

7,857 

4,396 

— 

— 

8,098 

__ 

Chile. 




— 

— 

2) 858 

2 ) 992 

— 

— 

24.441 

— 

India. 


2,041 

*2.183 

994 

315 

21,616 

21.019 

3.750 

2.059 

35,402 

5,020 

Svria and Lebanon . 

216 

183 

13 

9 

2.011 

2,269 

888 

421 

3,935 

985 

Algeria .... 


425 

522 

60 

159 

3,558 

3,309 

928 

721 

6,856 

1,252 

Egypt .... 






2 ) 1,272 

2 ) 723 

2) 7 

2 ) 0 

1,413 

4 


a) 

45*078 

52*508 



183.187 

156,247 

2 ) 0 

2) 0 

298,044 

0 

Un. of S. Africa. 

b) 

769 

489 



3,175 

2.337 

2) 234 

2 ) 545 

5.2% 

1,261 


a) 

101,775 

82,473 

’ 3.038 

500 

573,715 

517,129 

3,441 

1.162 

762,756 

2,008 

Australia . . 

b) 

5.551 

3,472 

20 


35.761 

30,386 

24 

7 

58.535 

15 


a) 

45.920 

36,288 



106,248 

84,559 

0 0 

1 ) 2 

177,836 

2 

New Zealand. . 

b) 

3,422 

4,482 



23.898 

19.496 

1 ) 9 

0 13 

43,314 

13 

Importing Countries: 

185 

340 

32,754 

35.217 

1,788 

8,578 

149,915 

98,254 

9.780 

241,555 

Germany . . . 

b) 

836 

703 

3.441 

3,684 

4.381 

6,100 

18,481 

15,902 

9.681 

31,656 

Austria .... 


2 

0 

1,175 

1,473 

33 

49 

8,234 

7,317 

82 

14,006 



8.294 

571 

18,847 

8,208 

51,216 

5,591 

96,968 

47,942 

18.715 

116.938 

Belgium . . . . < 

b) 

1,493 

1,947 

214 

251 

9,731 

11,812 

1,916 

1,695 

22,465 

3.036 

Denmark . . . 


20 

18 

414 

421 

128 

108 

2,624 

2.348 

157 

4.409 

Spain. 


203 

170 

183 

505 

1.380 

1,435 

5,329 

1.750 

2,566 

10.483 

Finland .... 


11 

4 

362 

209 

40 

79 

1,997 

1.179 

86 

2.762 

France .... 


2.685 

2,906 

64.646 

37,324 

18,093 

26.361 

280,030 

162,137 

45.631 

393,116 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 1 

40,402 

30,060 

102,381 

88.580 

204,382 

131,883 

444,923 

396,364 

315,628 

888,010 



11 

7 

231 

240 

417 

62 

1,003 

1,367 

300 

2.094 



57 

123 

16,779 

20.014 

198 

853 

67,687 

62.149 

1,232 

145,076 

Italy. 

b) 

441 

95 

1,202 

1.418 

1,953 

1,065 

7,654 

8.541 

1,620 

14,290 

Norway .... 


66 

40 

152 

238 

395 

423 

1.052 

1,213 

756 

2.355 



247 

143 

794 

1,133 

1,272 

1,146 

4,292 

3,594 

1,933 

7,229 

Netherlands . . 

b) 

35 

31 

648 

637 

439 

337 

4,676 

3,770 

761 

8,148 

Poland .... 


104 

99 

2,388 

2,820 

705 

1,168 

16,865 

12,419 

1,687 

27,084 

Sweden .... 




1,629 

1,239 

— 

— 

8,596 

8,777 

— 

17,745 

Switzerland . . 


15 

31 

1,709 

1,479 

146 

328 

10,600 

8,717 

397 

20,150 

Czechoslovakia . 


88 

29 

1,634 

1,199 

745 

1,389 

15,340 

16,713 

1,892 

32.038 

Yugosla\ia . . 


9 

11 

474 

322 

130 

84 

1,585 

1,638 

152 

2.937 

Canada .... 


575 

93 

606 

514 

2,608 

3,777 

3,957 

2,707 

5,159 

6,277 

United States 


15 

18 

4,863 

9,890 

355 

558 

26,453 

65,098 

3,893 

82.777 

Japan . . 


11 

2 

27,584 | 

24,244 

37 

35 

112,438 

88,476 

77 

192,901 

Tunis. . . 


0 

24 

51 1 

11 

53 

66 

317 

234 

172 

465 

Totals . 


301,777 

257,782 

289,480 1 

242,411 

1,436,844 

1,180,794 

1,303,317 

1,026,439 

2,132,345 

2,280,315 


a) *s» Wool, greasy; b) “ Wool, scoured. — i) See notes paye 272. 





















































COUNTRIES 

February 

Eight 

(July i-> 

MONTHS 

Feb. a 8 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(July x- 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

February 

Eight 

(July x- 

MONTHS 

Feb. 28 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly 1 * 
June 30 ) 

*933 

*932 

*932-33 

1931-32 

* 931-32 

*933 

*93* 

193**33 

*931-32 

193**32 


Coffee 

— (Thousand lb.). 



T«*a. 

— (Thousand lb 

\ 

/* 




Exports. 





Exports 


Exporting Countries- 






Expoi itngCountrtes: 






Brazil. 



z) 649,749 

1,092,615 

2,022,263 

Ceylon. 

17,430 

17,816 

148,607 

144,866 

245,982 

India. 

2,110 

4,696 

6,609 

7,831 

17,926 

India. 

19,035 

15,357 

325,262 

304,157 

342.946 

Java and Madura . 



i) 69,426 

i) 31,694 

51,725 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 88,134 

1 ) 94,554 

163,312 







Japnn . 

13 

3 # i59 

21,841 

20,126 

24,590 

Importing Countries: 






I m porltngCou ntrus: 






Germany. 

73 

55 

1,005 

1,345 

1,649 

Belgium. ... 

0 

4 

7 

18 

22 

Belgium. 

18 

1,396 

324 

8,289 

9,643 

Irish Free State . 

2 

33 

20 

181 

258 

France. 

2 

0 

60 

11 

15 

France . 

C 

2 

11 

29 

35 

Netherlands . . . 

917 

1,806 

11,949 

9,414 

14,709 

Gr. Brit.and N.Irel. 

7,443 

5,844 

57,693 

59,567 

77,887 

Portugal. 

236 

86 

1,354 

690 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

15 

27 

86 

104 

141 

Switzerland .... 

15 

64 

234 

481 

613 

United States . . 

64 

33 

231 

342 

474 

Canada . 

2 

2 

31 

29 

42 

Sj-iia and Lebanon 

0 

0 

0 

4 

20 

United States. . . 

681 

1,316 

8,561 

10,536 

22,593 

Algeria. 

4 

0 

24 

31 

49 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

2 

9 

11 

Union of S Africa. 



2 ) 7 

2 ) 221 121 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

2 

7 

7 

46 

Australia .... 

0 

35 

421 

403' 549 

Australia. 

4 

2 

33 

37 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



2 ) 53 

2 ) 37 

148 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 

- 


2,142,560 

Totals . . . 

44,006 

42,305 

642,397 

624,441! 856,534 

/ mporttng Countries 



Imports 


I mporhngCountrxes: 



Imports 


Germany. 

19,749 

31.476 

, 182,118! 219,610: 307,608 

Germany .... 

664 

948 

6,936 

7,319! 10,494 

Aubtria .... 

915 

1,528 

1 9,439' ll,20i 

17.4781 

Austria. 

64 

79 

657 

807' 1.131 

Belgium. 

4,381 

14,866 ' 70,784 ! 94,495! 114,762 

Belgium. 

42 

101 

425 

1 443 

661 

Bulgaria. 

106 

1831 514! 985 1.658 

Denmark .... 

126 

108 

875 

| 893i 1,380 

Denmark. 

4,112 

7,059 

, 28,069 

l 45,389; 66.439 

Spam. 

20 

37 

174 

! 203! 322 

Spain. 

3,746 

5.990! 28.413 

33.3251 53,903 

Estonia. 

2 

11 

49 

I 115- 172 

Estonia ... 

7 

26 

55 

185: 298 

Iri>li Free Slate . 

1.777 

2,006 

14,795 

17.313 

25,122 

Irish Free State . 

29 

33 

267] 265 

522 

Finland. 

24 

20 

150 

1941 249 

Finland. 

2.529 

1,790 

21,4051 22,529 

32,481 

France. 

406 

300 

2,141 

2,253 

3.419 

France . 

38,257 

32.285 

! 284,426 277,049, 427.557 

Gr Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 



i 



Ireland .... 

38.482 

; 43.094 

434,281 

426,122 

550.364 

Ireland. . 

2.595 

3.018 

! 23.711 

, 24.5071 37.514 

Greece. 

11 

49 

276 

478 

699 

Greece. 

553 

888 

i 5,370 9,515 

13.010 

Hungary. 

35 

29 

489 

461 

562 

Hungary. 

392 

448 

4,839 

4,151 6,041 

Italy. 

22 

26 

174 

218 

333 

Italy. 

6.632 

7,419 

56,9521 62,109 

93,366 

Latvia. 

4 

7 

77 

104 

128 

Latvia. 

46 

49 

192 

3131 375 

Lithuania . . . 

15 

4 

73 

84 

119 

Lithuania . , . 

24 

7 

245 

403| 445 

Norway. 

29 

40 

260 

280 

386 

Norway. 

3,613 

2.491 

22,639 

25,133i 38,189 

Netherlands . . . 

1,312 

2.599 

22,884 

20,238 

30.836 

Netherlands . . . 

6,665 

6.944 

69,034 

73.591;, 103.379 

Poland. 

328; 265! 2,544 

3,236 

4.317 

Poland. 

1,296 

595 

10,046 

13 669' 17,185 

Portugal .... 

42 

62 

269 

428 

648 

Portugal. 

1.164 

1,230 

7,154 

7,813 10,657 

Sweden. 

75 

66 

549 

620 

858 

Sweden. 

7,319 

4,348 

59.4% 

83,575! 107.586 

Switzerland . . . 

108 

176 

1,702 

1,186 

1,792 

Switzerland .... 

1,133 

2.983 

29,516 

21,940: 34.286 

Czechoslovakia . 

29 

93 

1,199 

1,369 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia . . 

935 

2,346 

18,777 

21.343 

32.386 

Yugoslavia . , . j 

31 

33 

342 

4% 

622 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,082 

1.484 

9,147 

11,925 

17,434 

Canada . 

6,713 

9.010 

25,488 

26,555 

39.031 

Canada . 

247 

2,989 

17,086 

19.467 

31,963 

United States . . 

5,7% 

6,393 

67.967 

6>.37S 

90,460 

United States. . . 

143,008 

151,634 

904,718 

1,081,512 

1.629,014 

Chile . , 



2 ) 1 ,^ 00 . 

2) 2,826 

5,172 

Chile. 



_’) 3,349 

2\ 5,313 

9,308 

Syria and Lebanon 

is 

31 

172 

430 

586 

Ceylon. 

' II5 

562 

1,931 

3,274 

3,572 

Turkey. 

154 

0 ( 

154| 

1,539 

950 

1.504 

Jnpm . 

386 

602 

2,549 

3,572 

6,724 

Algeria ... 

302 

2,659 

1,702 

10,421 

vSyit land f e ban on , 

97 

95 

1,435 

1,541 

2.324 

Egypt . 

... 

... 

2 ) 10.260 

2 ) 7.668 

13,999 

Tin key . 

89V 

384 

7,831 

5,882 

8,841 

Tunis ... 

236 

2161 

1 759 

5,756 

6,669 

Algeria. 

2.348 

2,083 

20,604 

19,421 

30,532 

Union of S. Africa. 

... 1 

... ] 

2) 5.642 

2 ) 7,897 

12,683 

Egypt . 



a) 7,959 

2 ) 7,679 

15,862 

Australia .... 

2,943 

3,984! 

33.301 

29,803 

44,899 

Turns. 

“304 

97 

2,361 

2,000 

3,190 

New Zealand . . 


... 

2 ) 5,558 

2 ) 5,415 

2,522 

Un. of S. Africa . 



2) 14,352 

2) 15,704 

26,026 



1 




Australia. 

“249 

115 

1.717 

1,907 

3,510 



i 




New Zealand . , . 



2 ) 152 

2) 236 

452 

Exporting Countries 


| 




L xporting C oun/t trs: 






India. 

309 

2711 

4,685 

5,206 

6.486 

India., 

0 

0 , 

no 

60 

106 

Java and Madura 


... 1 

1 ) 3,924 

1 ) 7,101 

9,771 

Totals . . . 

254,853 

290,047 

1,928,812 

2,232,595 

3,305,983 

Totals . . . 

60,029 

70,212 

656,265 

651,727 

880*554 


i) a) See notes pege 272. 






























































COUNTRIES 

February 

Five months 

(Oct. r-Feb. 28 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(O ct. i- 
Sept. 30 ) 

1933 

193* 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 


Cacao 


— (Thousand lb ). 




Exports. 


Exporting Countries; 







Grenada. 



3) 

642 

3 ) 562 

9,658 

Dominican Republ. 



i) 

8,819 

1 ) 6,621 

35,975 

Brazil. 


_ 

2 ) 

84,863 

2 ) 67,883 

197,978 

Ecuador. 



2 ) 

2,646 

2 ) 3,527 

37,765 

Trinidad. 



3) 

2,908 

3 ) 3.986 

39,617 

Venezuela. 




_ 


36,019 

Ceylon. 

853 

1,261 


5,086 

5,426 

9,266 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 

1,129 

1 ) 1,019 


Cameroon .... 



2 ) 

12,207 

2 ) 9,123 

27,315 

Ivory Coast . . . 



2 ; 

10,097 

2 ) 7,848 

54,578 

Gold Coast .... 

46.059 

90,615 


311,208 

320,670 

462,878 

Nigeria. 



1 ) 

90,401 

1 ) 51,683 

123,929 

St. Thomas and 







Prince Is. ... 



2 ) 

7,240 

2 ) 10,000 

25,867 

Togoland. 



2 ) 

3,527 

2 ) 5,681 

13,916 

Importing Countries: 







Germany. 

0 

99 


20 

459 

496 

Belgium. 

31 

24 


459 

357 

HI 

France . 

0 

0 


60 

2 

4 

Netherlands . . . 

185 

157 


1,453 

3,721 


United .States. . . 

924 

604 


4,720 

3,508 

7,011 

Australia. 

0 

0 


2 

119 

143 

Totals . . . 

— 

__ 




1,094,029 





Imports 


I mporlmg Countries 







Germany. 

15.505 

23.521 


74,307 

93,>53 

175,744 

Austria. 

1,1/1 

1,047 


3,549 

5,686 

13,651 

Belgium. 

1,929 

2,319 


7.467, 

9.866 

21,588 

Bulgaria. 

49 

218 


231 

578 

1,323 

Denmark. 

939 

908 


2,972 

3,230 

7,756 

Spain. 

2,934 

1,512 


9,464 

7,851 

21.892 

Estonia. 

20 

46 


97 

348 

452 

Irish Free State . 

97 

! 31 


1,131 

472 

1.149 

Finland. 

22 

13 


97 

97 

181 

France. 

8,331 

6,594 


42,823 

38,217 

91.214 

Gr.Brit. andN.Irel. 

13,872 

14,872 


67,823 

61,097 

138.407 

Greece. 

243 

622 


1,175 

1,742 

2,844 

Hungary. 

952 

245 


2,650 

2,870 

5,573 

Italy. 

1,276 

1,074 


7,039 

6,601 

15,053 

Latvia. 

97 

216 


414 

836 

1.607 

Lithuania .... 

24 

22 


251 

260 

615 

Norway. 

421 

463 


1,695 

2,842 

5,033 

Netherlands . . . 

10,893 

12,289 


47,699 

48,129 

92,202 

Poland. 

922 

915 


5,542 

5,071 

11,444 

Portugal . ... 

86 

121 


432 

470 

855 

Sweden ... 

948 

877 


3,871 

5,593 

10,481 

Switzerland .... 

2,515 

1,856 


6,874 

4,359 

11,197 

Czechoslovakia 

1,515 

1,865 


8,142 

6,984 

21,526 

Yugoslavia .... 

15 

68 


346 

511 

1,501 

Canada .... 

1,603 

1,929 


7,895 

6,660 

16,444 

United Slates. . . 

51,192 

65,601 


240,307 

176,313 

420,143 

Japan. 

90 

163 


1,063 

675 

1,960 

Australia. 

i 3,684 

584 


6,506 

5611 

11,252 

New Zealand . 



2 ) 

348 

2 ) 545 

1,554 

Totals . . . 

121,345! 

139,991 


552,210 

496,867 

1,104,641 


COUNTRIES 

February 

Seven months 

(August i-Febr. 28 ) 

riSl 

« z So >> 

*933 

1932 

*932-33 

1931-3* 

193**32 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 



(Thousand centals). 


Exporting Countries: 


a) Net exports. 


Germany .... 

2911 

4) 

2,198 

4) 

4) 

Bulgaria .... 

7 

763 

1,239 

4,605 

6,691 

Spain. 

0 

0 

7 

4) 

4) 

Hungary. 

306 

181 

2,718 

8,638 

10,752 

Lithuania .... 

2 

9 

15 

33 

55 

Poland. 

68 

214 

4) 

633 

1.929 

Rumania .... 

0 

351 

29 

20,611 

22.335 

U. S. S. R. . . . 



1)6) 9,178 

1)6)38,757 

6) 37.909 

Yugoslavia . . . 

2 

181 

553 

6,914 

8,935 

Canada . 

7,423 

6,817 

107,522 

76,979 

123.625 

United States . . 

974 

4,184 

14,943 

42,545 

65.566 

Argentina .... 

9,983 

12,227 

32,653 

40,867 

83.525 

Chile. 

t . A 


4) 

2 ) 11 

46 

India. 

4) 

101 

4) 

694 

1,118 

Syria and Lebanon 

4) 

4) 

4) 

269 

4) 

Turkey. 

22 

128 

79 

476 

922 

Algeria. 

31 

397 

3,353 

1,321 

3.508 

Tunis. 

106 

18 

2,238 

1,398 

5,104 

Australia .... 

16,277 

12,551 

52,254 

49,183 

92.453 

Totals . . . 

35,492 

38,122 

228,979 

293,934 

464,473 



b) Net imports. 


I mporting Countries 






Germany .... 

5) 

1,448 

3) 

3,422 

13,913 

Austria. 

595 

414 

3.977 

4.934 

8,113 

Belgium. 

1,400 

1.508 

13.371 

15.494 

27*862 

Dcnmaik .... 

659 

481 

4,718 

7.335 

10.412 

Spain. 

0 

0 

5) 

18 

6,457 

Estonia. 

0 

13 

0 

170 

262 

Irish Free State . 

758 

741 

5,855 

6,612 

11.715 

Finland. 

130 

101 

1,484 

1,676 

2.555 

France. 

331 

1.989 

12,979 

19,914 

47,137 

Gr Brit.and N.Irel. 

8,984 

10,218 

69,878 

89,005 

143.918 

Greece. 

745 

1,250 

6.729 

8,195 

14.204 

Italy. 

853 

1,360 

3,563 

4,337 

19,930 

Lit via. 

0 

44 

13 

311 

575 

Norway. 

366 

608 

2,754 

3,472 

5.090 

Netherlands . . . 

1,173 

1,418 

9.641 

11,420 

18.680 

Poland. 

5) 

5) 

55 

5) 

5) 

Portugal .... 

37 

18 

492 

604 

1.660 

Sweden. 

57 

227 

1,470 

2,211 

4,096 

Switzerland . . . 

6) 741 

6) 578 

6) 6,923 

6) 8,087 

69 12.666 

Czechoslovakia . . 

448 

906 

1,704 

9,061 

14,758 

Chile. 



2 ) 366 

5) 

5) 

Ceylon. 

18 

53 

346 

381 

542 

India . . 

337 

V 

20 

3) 

5) 

Indo-China . . . 

55 

46 

282 

317 

1 518 

Japan. 

419 

1,958 

1,091 

6,230 

12.584 

Java and Madura . 

• • • 


1 ) 688 

1 ) 844 

1,517 

Syria and Lebanon 

68 

46 

236 

5) 

223 

Egypt. 



2 ) 181 

?) 1,876 

4.231 

Union of S. Africa. 



2 ) 139 

2 ) 529 

1,049 

New Zealand. . . 



a) 719 

2 ) 174 

569 

Totals . . . 

18,174 

25,425 

149,674 

206,629 

385,236 


•) Flour reduced to grain on the bests of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour » 1,333.33 centals of grain. 
a) Excess cf exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

i) Data up to 31 Jannuery. — 2) Data up to 31 December. — Data up to 30 November. — 4) See Net Imports. — 5) See Net 
Exports. — 6) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 

Total stocks of home grown products in Canada. 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Products 

March 

July 

March 

July 

March 

March 

July 

March 

July 

March 

AND LOCATION 

1933 

1932 

, 1932 

1931 

I93i 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

X93i 


1,000 centals 


1 

,000 bushels 


Whbat: 











in farmers’ hands . 

48,022 

4,498 

35,191 

11,675 

56,353 

80,037 

7,4% 

58,651 1 

19,459 

93,922 

in other positions 1 ) 

139,669 

74,073 

110,789 

68,772 

111,704 

232,782 

123,453 

184.649 

| 

114,620 

186,173 

Total . . . 

187,691 

78,571 

145,980 

80,447 

168,057 

312,819\ 

130,949 

243,300 

134,079 

280.095 

Rye: 

\ 




! 

i 





1 

m farmers’ hands. . I 

1,148 

82 

539 

786 

4,093' 

2,050 

146 

962 

1,404 

7,309 

in other positions 1 ; j 

| 2.778 

2,932 

6.242 

7,298 

! 7,534 

1 

4,960 

5,235 

11,148 

13,032 

13,454 

Total 

3,926 

3,014 

6,781 

8,084 

VI 

7,010 

5,381 

12,110 

14,436 

20,763 

Barley : 











in farmers’ hands , 

10,861 

1,669 

8,955 

8,457 

27,380 

22.626 

3,477 

18,656 

17,618 

57,042 

in other positions i) 

3.44 lj 

1,769 

4,823 

5,685 

13,225 

7,168 

3,685 

10,047 

11,844 

27,553 

Total . . . 

14,302 

3,438 

13,778 

■ 

14,142 

40,605 

29,794 

7,162 

28,703 

29,462 

84,595 

Oats 2): 











m farmers’ hands . 

49,479 

7,760 

39,583 

17.885 

65,315 

154.621 

24,249 

123,697 

55.892 

204,110 

m other positions 1 ) 

4,747 

2,431 

5,946 

3,682 

6,159 

14,835 

7,5% 

18,580 

11,505 

19,248 

Total . . . 

54,226 

10,191 

45,529 

21.567 

71,474 

169,456 

31,845 

142,277 

67,397 

223,358 

I. inseed: 











in farmers’ hands . 

199 

4 

182 

20 

343 

355 

7 

325 

36 

612 

in other positions 1 ) 

783 

737 

800 

447 

1,223; 

1,399 

1,314 

1,429 

798 

2,185 

Total . . . 

982 

741 

982 

467 

1,566 

1,754 

1,321 

1,754 

834 

2,797 

Potatoes: 










■ 

in farmers’ hands 

11,880 

- I 

21,935 

- 

18.280 

1 

19,800 

- 

36,558 

— 

30,467 


i) Under this designation are given stocks in country-, interior terminal- and port elevators, as well as those in mills and in transit 
(for details regarding wheat, see " Intern. Yearbook of Agric. Statistics, 1931*32 ", table 167, page 558). — 2 ) Bushels of 32 lbs. 


Stocks of wheat, oats and maize in farmer^’ hands in the United States. 



First day of the month 

First day of the month 


April 

April 

March 

April 

March 

April 

April 

March 

April 

March 


1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1931 

1933 

1932 

1932 

I93X 

193* 


x,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat. 

107,004 

100,000 

124,394 

69,404 

96,865 

178,340 

166,000 

207323 

115,673 

161,442 

Oats. 

149,455 

116.000 

119,084 

- 

137,477 

467,048 

363,000 

372,136 

- 

429,616 

Maize. 

630,907 

519,000 

618.067 

*— 

393,976 

1,126,620 

927,000 

1.103,691 

— 

703,529 
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Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 


Specification 

Friday or Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to xst of month 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

April 

1932 

April 

1931 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

April 

1932 

April 

1931 

i.ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

135,317 

134,121 

137,512 

103,734 

101,645 

225,529 

223,535 

229,187 

172,890 

169.407 

U. S. in Canada. 

3,842 

3,932 

4,076 

15,347 

3,152 

6,403 

6,554 

6.793 

25.578 

5.254 

U. S. in the United States . 

81,331 

88,279 

94,819 

124,329 

128,150 

135.552 

147,132 

158,031 

207,215 

213,583 

Canad. in the United States. 

3,595 

4,675 

6,685 

6,856 

6,932 

5,992 

7.792 

11,142 

11,426 

11,554 

Total . . . 

224,085 

231,007 

243,092 

250,266 

239,879 

373,476 

385,013 

405,153 

417,109 

399,798 

Rye: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,873 

2,860 

2,811 

6,103 

7,409 

5,131 

5,108 

5,020 

10,899 

13,230 

U. S. in Canada. 

55 

55 

55 

140 

1,186 

99 

99 

99 

250 

2,119 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,305 

4,353 

4,443 

5,669 

7,226 

7,688 

7,774 

7,934 

10,124 

12,903 

Canad. in the United States 

304 

305 

305 

913 

193 

543 

545 

545 

1,631 

344 

Total . . . 

7,537 

7,573 

7,614 

12,825 

16,014 

13,461 

13,526 

13,598 

22,904 

28.596 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,265 

3,206 

3,267 

4,628 

12,863 

6.802 

6,679 

6,806 

9,642 

26,798 

U. S. in Canada. 

10 

10 

10 

12 

127 

21 

21 

21 

25 

264 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,727 

4,858 

5,048 

2,006 

4,543 

9.848 

10,121 

10,516 

4,179 

. 9,464 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

710 

362 

0 

0 

0 

1,479 

754 

Total , . . 

8,002 

8,074 

8,325 

7,356 

17,895 

16,671 

16,821 

17,343 

15,325 

37.280 

Oats: (i) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

4,132 

3,321 

3,177 

5,093 

5,058 

12,911 

10,377 

9,929 

15.917 

15,807 

U. S. in Canada. 

54 

133 

253 

0 

213 

168 

416 

790 

0 

665 

U. S. in the United States . 

7,742 

8,266 

8,357 

5,055 

5,828 

24.195 

25,831 

26.116 

15.796 

18,213 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

Total . . . 

11,928 

11,720 

11,787 

10,148 

11,102 

37,274 

36,624 

36,835 

31,714 

34,695 

Maize: 











U. S. in Canada. 

875 

1.244 

1.743 

0 

212 

1.562 

2,221 

3,113 

0 

378 

Of other origin in Canada . 

916 

997 

1,048 

808 

336 

1,635 

1,780 

1,872 

1,443 

1 600 

u.S. in the United States . 

20.245 

20.646 

18,843 

12,708 

12,413 

36,151 

36,868 

33.648 

22.693 

! 22 167 

Total . . . 

22,036 

22,887 

21,634 

13,516 

12,961 

39,348 

40,869 

38.633 

24,136 

23,145 


i) For oata the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europf. 


Products 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 

April 

1933 

March 

X933 

Feb. 

1933 

April 

1932 

April 

1931 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

April 

1932 

April 

1931 

1,000 centals 

i.ooo bushels 

Wheat (and dour in 
terms of wheat) . 
Rye. . 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Maize. 

31,435 

614 

2,272 

1,843 

7.978 

36,230 

576 

2,828 

1,354 

9,615 

29,347 

115 

2,012 

1,632 

11,150 

35,203 

3,571 

3 200 
2,336 
12,062 

28,814 

158 

3,704 

912 

9,365 

52,392 

1,097 

4,733 

5,760 

14,246 

60,384 

1,029 

5,892 

4,230 

17.169 

48.912 

206 

4.192 

5,100 

19.911 

58.672 

6,377 

6,677 

7,300 

21,540 

48.024 

283 

7,717 

2,850 

16,723 


Authority: BromhalT* Cam Trade New*. 
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Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands or Germany. 


Products 

% Total stocks: 

total production 

% Quantities intended for sale: 
total production 

15 March 
J933 

15 Feb. 
1933 

15 March 

1932 

15 March 
I93i 

15 March 
1933 

15 Feb. 
1933 

15 March 

1932 

X 5 March 
I93X 

Winter wheat. 

26.9 

35.8 

15.5 

13.2 

21.5 

29.9 

11.3 

8.6 

Spring wheat. 

44.8 

57.5 

36.6 

30.3 

33.8 

47.1 

26.3 

17.8 

Winter rye .. 

27.4 

35.2 

18.6 

25.8 

13.6 

18.6 

6.1 

11.5 

Winter barley. 

12.0 

16.5 

10.8 

11.4 

1.7 

2.7 

1.3 

1.6 

Spring barley. 

21.4 

32.4 

21.5 

16.4 

6.5 

15.1 

8.1 

3.9 

Oats... 

44.9 

54.3 

41.0 

44.8 

9.0 

12.9 

7.8 

9.7 

Potatoes. 

34.9 

42.4 

33.3 

32.8 

10.3 

13.4 

9.9 

8.8 


Authority: Preisbcrichtslellc bam Deuttchcn Landwtritchaflsrat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 




Last day of the month 



Last day of the month 


Products 

March 

February 

January 

March 

March 

February 

January 

March 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 



1,000 

centals 



1,000 bushels or barrels 


wheat: 









Grain. 

15,245 

14.886 

15,170 

11,208 

25,408 

24,809 

25,283 

18.680 

Flour for bread .... 

3,089 

3,009 

3,095 

2,870 

1,576 

1,535 

1,579 

1,465 

Total 2 ) . . . 

19.363 

18,898 

19,297 

15,035 

32,272 

31,495 

32,160 

25,061 

Rye: 








Grain . 

13,761 

13,276 

13,285 

8,236 

24,574 

23,708 

23,723 

14,708 

Flour for bread .... 

1,605 

1,552 

1,579 

1,228 

819 

792 

805 

627 

Total 2 ) . . . 

15,902 

15,346 

15,390 

9,873 

28,396 

27,404 

27,480 

17,634 

Barley . 

2,447 

3,018 

3,629 

2,837 

5.098 

6,288 

7,560 

5,911 

Oats . 

2,266 

2,253 

2,209 

2,218 

7,082 

7,041 

6,903 

6,931 


i) See note under the correaponding table in the Bulletin for March. 1932 on page 218. — 2 ) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basis of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour* 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour ** 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Stocks in farmers’ hands in England and Wales 



% Stocks: total production | 


Estimated stocks in absolute figures 

" 

Products 

1 April 

1 Jan 

1 April 

1 April 

1 April 
1933 

1 1 Jan. 1 
1933 

1 April 
1932 

1 A pi ll 
193* 

1 April ! 
*933 

1 Jan 

*033 

1 Aptil 
*932 

j 1 April 
*931 


1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1,000 centals 

1 000 bushels 1 ) 

Wheat. 

13 

41 

; 

21 

19 

! 

3,248 ! 

10,058 

4,525 

4,502 

5,413 

16,763 

7,541 

7,504 

Barley. 

14 

41 

12 

12 

2397 

7,078 

3,038 

2.016 

4,993 

1 

14,747 

4,247 

4,200 

Oats. 

19 

55 

20 

21 

5,354 

15.389 

5,533 

6,294 

16.730 

48,090 

17.290 

19,670 

Potatoes . 

18 

49 

II 

15 

13,597 

36,490 ! 

5,869 

9,318 

22,661 1 

60,816 1 

9,781 

15,531 

Hay. 

28 

70 

32 

25 

42,650 

107,162 

56,045 

43,658 

2,132 

5.358 

2,802 

2,183 

btraw. t 

26 

65 

26 

21 

22.019 

54,410 

21,616 

17,920 

1,101 

2,720 

1,081 

8% 


0 For hay and straw thousand short tons. 
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Grain and flour stocks at the forts of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month 

| First of the month 

Products 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

*933 

1933 

1933 

193* 

193* 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 


x,ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

Wheat* 











Grain. 

5,400 

3,384 

3.576 

8,376 

6,960 

9.000 

5,640 

5,960 

13,960 

11.600 

Flour as grain . . 

624 

456 

600 

840 

576 

1,040 

760 

1.000 

1,400 

960 

Total . . . 

6,024 

3,840 

4,176 

9,216 

7,536 

10,040 

6,400 

6,960 

15,360 

12560 

Barley. 

820 

720 

540 

900 

1,100 

1,708 

1,500 

1,125 

1,875 

2,292 

Oats. 

448 

288 

320 

448 

1,724 

1,400 

900 

1,000 

1.400 

3,200 

Maize. 

2,232 

2,496 

2,832 

4,560 

1,728 

3,986 

4.457 

5,057 

8,143 

3,086 


x) Imported cereals. 

Authority: Broomhall't Com Train News. 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



1 Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

Location 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

March 

March 

1933 

*933 

*933 

193a 

*93* 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 


| x,ooo centals 

' i.ooo bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . . 
In public storage and 

6,600 

7,088 

7,349 

7,698 

7,154 

1,343 

1,442 

1,495 

1,566 

1,478 

at compresses . . 

43,811 

46,144 

49,298 

43,131 

32,248 

8,906 

9,380 

10,021 

8,767 

6,658 

Total. . . 

50,411 

53,232 

56,647 

50,829 

39,402 

10,249 

10,822 

11,516 

10,333 

8,136 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



Thursday or Friday nearest to 1 st of month 

| Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Countries, 











Ports, 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

*933 

*933 

*933 

1932 

*93* 

*933 

*933 

*933 

193 a 

*93* 

Descriptions 

1,000 centals 

1 i.ooo bales (1 bale = 478 lbs.) 

Great Britain: 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

2,451 

2,436 

2,423 

2,129 

2,593 

513 

510 

507 

445 

543 

ian, etc. 

106 

122 

138 

63 

212 

22 

26 

29 

13 

44 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

209 

241 

267 

173 

286 

44 

50 

56 

36 

60 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

283 

300 

292 

505 

864 

59 

63 

61 

105 

181 

ese. 

1,302 

1,296 

1,298 

1,625 

1,479 

272 

271 

272 

340 

309 

Other 1 ). 

89 

83 

93 

120 

241 

19 

17 

19 

25 

50 

Total . . . 

4,440 

4,478 

4,511 

4,615 

5,675 

929 

937 

944 

965 

1,187 

Bremen: 









American .... 

2,601 

2,544 

2,252 

1,527 

2,506 

544 

532 

471 

319 

524 

Other . 

79 

97 

122 

33 

36 

17 

21 

25 

7 

8 

Total , . . 

2,680 

2,641 

2,373 

1,560 

2,542 

561 

553 

496 

326 

532 

Le Havre: 








354 

American .... 

1,255 

1,307 

1,382 

812 

1,691 

262 

273 

289 

170 

Other. 

31 

37 

43 

55 

155 

7 

8 

9 

11 

32 

Total . . . 

1,286 

1,344 

1,425 

867 

1,846 

269 

281 

298 

181 

386 

Total Continent 2 ): 








1,006 

American .... 
Argentine, Brazil¬ 

4,769 

4,740 

4,417 

3,238 

4,808 

998 

992 

924 

677 

19 

ian, etc. 

E. Indian, Austral¬ 

13 

16 

20 

26 

90 

3 

3 

4 

5 

19 

46 

ian, etc. . . . 

157 

144 

176 

91 

219 

33 

30 

37 

Egyptian .... 
W. Indian, W. Af¬ 

117 

139 

125 

154 

102 

24 

29 

26 

32 

21 

rican, E. Afri¬ 
can, etc. . . . 

31 

42 

33 

21 

52 

6 

9 

7 

5 

11 

Total . . . 

5,087 

5,081 

4,771 

3,530 

5.271 

1,064 

1,163 

998 

738 

1,103 


l) Includes: W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — a) Includes Bremen, Le Havre, and other Continental porta 
Authority: Liverpool Cation Au. 
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Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Ports 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 


*933 

*933 

*933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

*933 

*933 

*932 

I93i 


z.ooo centals 


1,000 bales (1 bale = 

= 478 lbs) 


Bombay 1) .... 

3,152 

2,596 

2,524 

2,524 

3,693 

659 

543 

528 

528 

773 

Alexandria .... 

3,778 

3,961 

4,119 

4,842 

5,081 

790 

829 

862 

1,013 

1.063 


r) Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotlon An . and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-el~Bassal. 


IMPORT DUTIES ON CEREALS AND FLOUR 

Changes to be made in the duties published on pages 160 to 163 of the Crop Report for February 1932 

(SEE ALSO THE SAME HEADING IN THE CROP REPORTS FOR 1932 AND 1933). 


Country 

Product 


Date when 

enforced 

Original data 
per metric 

Data in 
Amer. cents per 




quintal 

bushel or barrel 

Austria . 

All products . 


30 March 1933 

*) 

*) 

” . 

Wheat, supplementary duty . . 


" 

Gold crs. 2.80 

19.27 

" . 

Rye, supplementary duty . . . 


” 

2.00 

12.84 

II 

Wheat-flour 2) . 


” 

” 21.10 

474.11 

" . 

Rye-flour 2 ) . 


" 

" 19.50 

438.09 

Prance and Algeria .... 

Soft wheat . . 6,062,611 bush. 

Durum wheat. 551,146 ” 

lsigned 

French 

period 

1933 


1 June 1932 

Free 

Free 

” .... 

Rvc . 19.684 " 

o # j 

S-:s 


" 

•• 

” 

” .... 

Barley .... Ij. 779 ,i 8 o M 

Oats .... 1,722,355 ** 

Maize .... 2,362,110 ” 

Flour and groats 

of durum w heat . 67,489 barr. 

Quota for produt 
from and grown ir 
part of Morocco fc 
1 June 1932 to 31 



- 

•• 

France . 

Maize . 


1 April 1933 

3) 

3) 

” . ... 



15 April 1933 

4) 

4) 

Switzerland . 

Brewery barley, supplementary duties 5) • . • 

18 March 1932 

frs. 24.35 

102.29 

. 

Wheat, rye. 


1 April 1933 

6) 

6 ) 

. 

Barley, oats, maize, denatured flour for cattle 
feed. 


7 ) 

7) 


l) For payments of custom duty the gold crown was equivalent to 1.44 schillings; since 30 March it has been equivalent to 1.80 schil¬ 
lings. Expressed in gold francs a gold crown equalled prior to the date mentionned ?0.26 $c, from that date 23.33 Sc. -- * The duty is equi¬ 
valent to the duty on 200 kg. of the same cereal, whole, plus 3.50 gold crown*. — 3 ) Quarterly quota of 990,000 quintals. — 4) Compensatory 
surtaxes for the exchange margin are as follows for the countries indicated below (for other countries, even where the currency has been 
devaluated, tney are non-existent): Canada: ll % ad val. • D;nmrk, Irish Free State, Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Mexico, Argentina, 
Paraguay, Uruguiy, Ceylon, Strait-Settlements, Federated and Non-Federated Milay States, India, Egypt, Union of South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand: 15 % ad cat.: U. S. S. R., China, Hong-Kon?. Japan 1 25 'V ad val. — 5 ) Correction to the table on page 410 of the Crop 

Report for June 1932: First supplemsntary duty established prior to 1932: 8 83 francs; additional supplementary duty of 18 March 1932: 

15.50 francs. — 6) Import of these commodities will be more strictly regulated by a new organization, the SociiU cooperative sui sse des ccriale 1 

d des matiires fourragkres. — 7) Import permitted only to the Sxiete cooperative suisse dcs c Males el des matieres fourragerts. 































s 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise, for spots) 



13 

April 


31 

March 

34 

March 


Average x) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

7 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

April 

April 

Commercial 

.Season 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1931*32 

1930-31 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a ): Tisza region (78 kg. p. hi.; pengb 










p. quintal). 


14.47 

14*93 

15.02 

n. 15.18 

13.38 

15.70 

12.28 

1534 

Braila: Good quality del p. quintal) 2 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

550 

600 

— 

329 

326 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

52 V« 

50 3 U 

49 

48 3 /. 

49 V. 

61 Vs 

59 

59 V. 

64 V* 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

n. 61 V* 

59 

n. 55 

n. 53V. 

n. 53 V. 

n. 56 

82»/« 

54 Vs 

78 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

62 v. 

58 V. 

54 Vs 

52 V. 

52 

66 V. 

79 Vs 

66’/. 

77 V. 

New*York: N 0.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

71V. 

67 V. 

64 1 /. 

62 Vs 

61 V. 

67 V. 

n. .q. 

66'/. 

n. 91 Vs 

Buenos Aires v 6 ); Barletta (80 kg. p. hectol.; pesos 






paper p. quintal). 

5.60 

5.60 

5.35 

5.40 

5.33 

7.04 

5.66 

6.68 

6.83 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 1 y 2 % dirt 










(rupees p. 646 lbs.).. 

29-6-0 

29-6-0 

30-2-0 

30-2-0 

30-0-5 

21-11-9 

18-15-0 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

19.50 

19.70 

19.70 

19.80 

19.86 

26.20 

28.80 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 










No. u Manitoba. 

8.60 

8.68 

8.42 

8.46 

8.72 

10.98 

12.05 

10.38 

12.65 

No. 2 Hard Winter.. . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 3 ) . . , .. 

6.90 

6.93 

6.85 

6.89 

6.98 

9.26 

9.77 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 





78.60 




95.50 

Home gTown. 

80.00 

80.00 

79.00 

78.00 

8150 

92.75 

83.10 

No 2 Hard Winter, Gulf 4 ). 

77.00 

75.00 

74.00 

72.00 

70 70 

88.50 

107.00 

81.75 

112.50 

Paris: Home-grown. 75-77 kg. (francs p. quintal). 

96.85 

97.85 

97.25 

93 00 

99.75 

170.10 

186.00 

167.10 

175.00 

London: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

22/9 

26/4 

22/- 

26/5 

27/1 

London and Liverpool, c. 1 . f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.): 






South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q 

21/1C 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

24/3 

23/10 Vs 

23/- 

23/3 

23/5 

27/5 

23/2 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

26/7 

n. q. 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

25/0 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe /afloat) 5 ) . 

20/4 V, 

20/3 

19/9 

20/1 V. 

20,0 V. 

24/4 

20/8 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian. 

23/6 

23/6 

22/6 

22/9 

22/9»/, 

27/2 

21/10 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a). Home-grown, soft, “ Buono mercantile ” 
( 76-78 kg p hi, lire p quintal). 







100.50 

99.00 

103.00 

104.00 

104 80 

118.60 

106.50 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c. 1. f.: Plate (shillings p. metric ton) 6 ) . . 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 1.55 

n. 2.24 

102/1 

n. 2.21 

110/- 

Rye. 










Budapest ( a) m Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) , 


7.22 

7 52 

7.52 

n. 7.67 

14.87 

13.31 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin- Home-grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal). . 

15 60 

15.60 

15 60 

15.60 

15.58 

19.92 

19.10 

19.00 

17.18 

Homburg.c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 






1 




Russian ( 72-73 kg p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 10*40; 

n. q. 

n. 9.50 

n. q. 

La Plata ( 74-75 kg. p. hi.). 

5.83 

5.70 

5.67 

5.88 

5.75 

9.98; 

n. q. 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

42 V* 

42 Vs 

38 | 

35 

35 Vs 

43 3 /.l 

35 

42 V. 

42 V. 

Groningen (r): Home-grown (florins p. quintal). . 

3.95 

4.07 

4.10 

4.07 

3.94 

5.84 

4.51 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 








1 


Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) 2), . . . 

158 

160 

160 

170 

_ 

321 

261 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 

28 V. 

28 V. 

27 

26 V. 

26 V. 

38 V* 

25’/s 

34 V. 

26 V. 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). 

32 

34 

34 

35 

32 V. 

49 

43 Vi 

43 Vi 

43 V. 

Minneapolis: Feeding, « lower grades » (cents per 










48 lbs). 


24 Vs 

24 

24 V* 

22 V. 

42 V. 

36 a /» 

38 Vi 

37 Vi 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 









19.52 

quintal). 

16.70 

16.70 

16 70 

16.70 

16.70 

18.11 

22.79 

16.41 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p, quintal). 

50.50 

5100 

53.00 

53.00 

53 30 

88.00 

78.00 

77.25 

73.25 

London: English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . 

30 h 

30- 

30/- 

32/6 

3 3/9 V. 

37/6 

33/4 

39/4 

35/8 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f, parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 










Danubian 3 % . 

14/6 

14/3 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q, 

n- q* 

16/4 

n. q. 

15/2 

Russian (Azof!-Black sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

16/JV, 

n. q. 

n. q. 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

16/3 

16/6 

16/3 

16/6 

22/6 

15/8 

20/11 

15/11 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs ) . . . 

23/- 

22 /- 

22/- 

22/- 

20/9 V* 

U. Q. 

27/6 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (cY Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal). 

3.97 

4.10 

4.10 

4.05 

4.23 

6.60 

5.27 

5.87 

4.97 


n. q. ** not Quoted. — n. — nominal. — a) Saturday price*. — b) Thursday price*. — c) Price* of preceding Tuesday. 

I) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annuel averages on the monthly. — 2 ) Owing to the freezing of the Danube 
the Braila exchange was closed from 20 January to 17 March. For this period quotations for Costanza are given* — 3) August-Dec. 1930: 
78 kg. p. hi.; Jan. 1921 - Jan. 1932 : 79 kg.; Feb-Dec. 1932: 80 kg.; afterwards: 79 kg. — 4 ) From July 1931: No. 1 Hard Winter, Gulf. — 
5) August-Nov. 1930; 62 Vs lbs. per bushel; Dec. 1930 - Feb. 1931: 63 l /* lbs.; March - Nov. 1931: 63 lbs.; Dec. 1931: 63 l /s lbs.; Ian." 
Dec. 1932: 64 lbs.; af^rwards 63 1 /» lbs. — 6) From April 1932: dollars p. quintal. 






























13 

April 

1933 


3i 

March 

1933 

24 

March 

1933 


Average x) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

7 

April 

1933 

March 

<933 

April 

1932 

April 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 









1931*32 

1930-31 

Oat*. 










Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

_ 

305 

232 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

24*/, 

24 

247. 

24V. 

247, 

327, 

277, 

31V. 

30 

Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

21 l /a 

21 

207. 

197. 

18 7, 

237, 

30 74 

24*/* 

32 V. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p 








quintal).. 

4.00 

4.00 

4.00 

4.10 

4.08 

5.71 

3.52 

5.33 

3.58 

Berlin; Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

12.45 

12.45 

12.45 

12.55 

12 . 6 ! 

16.42 

17.70 

15.10 

16.17 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 









81.00 

quintal}. 

68 75 

69.85 

67.00 

69.10 

71.05 

117.00 

89.35 

101.75 

London: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.}. 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

22/3 

17/10 

21/3 

18/4 

London and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 
p. 320 lbs.)* 










Danubian ( 39-40 lbs.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

D. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

11/4V* 

11 /4 1 

11/9 

11/9 

11/9 

14/10 

10/7 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11/7 

n. 16/- 

12 /- 

Milan ( 6 ): spot (lire p. quintal): 









Home grown. 

60.50 

60.50 

62.50 

62.50 

64.30 

n. 77 00 

73.50 

73.60 

74.00 

Foreign imported. 

51.00 

51.00 

52.00 

52.50 

53.00 

65 00 

57 50 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 










Braila: Danuliian (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

149 

148 

150 

149 

_ 

213 

234 

187 

210 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

33V* 

34V', 

30 Vs 

287, 

27*/* 

32*/. 

597, 

34 

58 7, 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p. 










quintal). 

3.92V* 

4.02 1 '» 

3.80 

4.00 

4 11 

4 66 

3.56 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, spot (francs p quintal): 









71.25 

Bessarabian. 

48 00 

49.00 

49.50 

50.00 

49.60 

n. q. 

80.25 

n. q. 

Argentine Cmquantino.. 

72.00 

70.00 

71.00! 

74.00! 

74.30 

66.75 

91.75 

63.30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate. 

55.00 

53.50 

54.501 

53.00 

52.60 

63.25 

79.25 

57.20 

65.00 

Loudon and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 
p 480 lbs., 3 ): 



! 







Danubian. 

16/- 

15'10* V 

: 16/- 

16/3 

16/5% 

n. q. 

19/2 

n. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate. 

16/9 

l6’4Vs 

1 17/- 

17/9 

17 8 V, 

18/10 

18/3 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 White African. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1 VI7 4*7 

‘)17/4V, 

s ) 17/5 

n. q. 

•) 16/10 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/1 

Milan ( b): Home grown (lire p. quintal) . . . . j 

45.00 

45.00 

1 t9.50 

1 

50.50 

51 30 

77.90 

51.00 

68.70 

51.90 

: 

Rice (cleaned*. 

Milan (b): Maratelli (lire p. qumtal). 

l 

136.00 

! 

136 00; 

136.00 

135 00 

135 20 

153.30 

118.50 

1932 

151.25 

1931 

117.35 

Rangoon' No. 2 Burma (rupees p 7500 lbs ) . . 

1827, 

n. q. 

177V s 

185 

n. 1857, 

300 

235 

268 7 , 

249% 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 










No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens). 





7 

6.12 

6.30 

5.48 

! 6.73 

N 2 Japan (40 % brokens). 


• t . 



8 

5.60 

5.65 

5.11 

6.20 

London (a): c i. f. (shillings p 112 lbs). 









11/11 

Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled. 

n. q. 

12; 3 

n. q. 

11 '9 

12 /- 

12/7 

12/2 

13/8 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled. 

n. q. 1 

9/4 1 * 

10 7V7 

10/4*4 

10/2 

14 1 

14/2 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose. 

n. q. 

159 

! 159 

15 6 

14/9*/, 

16/- 

17/9 

17/17 * 

18/7 

Burma, No 2 . 

n. q. 

6 -ISi 
6:3 j 

5/11 1 ', 

6 / 2 % 

6/4V7 

9'- 

7/5 

7/4 

8/4 

7/M 

Saigon, No 1 . 

n. q. 

6/3 

6/6 

6/77, 

9 - 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam, Garden, No. 14 ). 

n. q 

7,7V',i 

j 7/6 

7/9 

7/8’ 7 

j 10/2 

9/1 

9/47, 

9/5 

Tokio: Cliumai (brown Japanese, average quality ; 





21.20 

18.46 

yens p.koku). 

21.30 

21.60 

21.60 

21.30, 

21.64 

21.85 

18.22 

Linseed. 

buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 










p. quintal). 

9.10 

9.05 

8.80 

9.00 

8.99 

9.16 

10.36 

9.22 

10.82 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal) . 

97.00 

95.50 

97.50 

101.00 

99.00 

102.50 

153.00 

103.25 

146.00 

London, c. i. f, (£ p. long ton): 



, 







La Plata (delivery Hull). 

8-5-0 

8 - 2-6 

7-18-9 

8 - 2-6 

8 - 3-0 

7-17-3 

8 - 6-10 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

Bombay bold. 

9-17-6 

9-8-9 

9-6-3 

9-16-3 

10-1-3 

11- 7-0 

n. q. 

' - 10-0 

11-9-6 

'hiluth: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 

*)119VV 

; 

# ) 115 

•niiv. 

») III 

■)iiiv. 

') 1367, 

*) 1557, 

U 8 7. 

148 

I 


n. q. *» not quoted. —• n. -* nominal — <*) Thursday price*, — b ) Saturday prices, 

i) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) See same note on preceding 

• ■'«. — 3) White Russian: 13 April: n. q.; 7 April, 31 and 24 March: 16/9, March average: 16/9*/*.— 4 ) From January 1932: Siam, Special. 

5) N. 3 White African. - 6) White East African. - 7) 17 March: 4.15; 10 March: 4.40; 3 March' 4.07; 24 Feb.: 4,27; Feb, average: 4.26. 

’ 8) 17 March: 3.99; 10 March: 4.18; 3 March: 390; 24 Feb.: 4.10; Feb. average: 4.10. - 9) May delivery. 
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| Average z) 

PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

7 




! 


April 

April 

March 

March 

March 

April 

April 

Commercial 

AND DESCRIPTION 

1933 


*933 







1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

Season 









1931*32 

1930-31 

Cottonseed. 










Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) . . 

64.5 

65.0 

65.7 

66.8 

65.7 

54.3 

57,7 

60.0 

52.2 

London: Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: £ p. 1. ton) . 

6-8-9 

6 - 10-0 

6-8-9 

6-15-0 

6 - 12-6 

5-11-0 

6 - 2-6 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling (cents per lb.) ..... 

*) 6.57 

6 47 

6.26 

6 . 37 ' 

6.24 

6.08 

9.99 

6.20 

10.07 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 

*) 6.70 

6.55 

6.30 

6.50, 

6.42 

6.13 

10.25 

6.35 

10.38 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 

178 

174 

175 

178 

180-/4 

182 V, 

193 V, 

181 V. 

191 V, 

Sakellaridis f. g. f... 

13.45 

13.10 

12.95 

12.95 

12.85 

11.65 

15.78 

12.17 

17.12 

Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. f. 

11.57 

11.22 

11.07 

11 . 12 , 

11.18 

10.16 

11.65 

9.73 

12.00 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

7.66 

7.76 

7.55 

7.59 

7.59 

7.40 

11.35 

7.44 

11.59 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb ) ... 

«) n. 4.35 

n. 4.20 

n. 4.20 

n. 4.30, 

n. 4.32 

n. 4.59 

n. 4.84 

n. 4.48 

n. 4.63 

Le Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

236.00 

237.00 

228.00 

231.00 

227.00 

221.00 

352.00 

216.00 

n. 5.85 

349.00 

n. 6.93 

Middling fair. 

n. 6.57 

n. 6.48 

n. 6.35 

n. 6.33 

n. 6.30 

n. 5.86 

n. 6 83 

Middling. 

5.37 

5.28 

5.15 

5.13 

5.10 

4 86 

5^631 

4.79 

5.72 

SAo Paulo, good fair. 

n. 5.62 

n. 5.53 

n. 5.40 

n. 5.43, 

n. 5.39 

n. 5.08 

5.83 

n. 4.98 

5.91 

M. g. Broach, fully good. 

n. 4.58 

n. 4.49 

n. 4.30 

n. 4.44, 

4.45 

n. 4.46 

n. 4.31 

n. 4.34 

n. 4.25 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair. 

7.48 

7.27 

7.10 

7.18 

7.12 

6.59 

8.75 

6.76 

9.08 

Butter. 








1932 

*93* 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). 

Leeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch butter 

144 00 

144 00 

144.00 

152.00 

158.40 

166.00 

200.00 

178.70 

209.00 

quotations: (florins per kg.). 

0.53 

0.52 

0.50 

0.47 

0.53 

0.99 

1 35 

0.94 

1.34 

Maastiicht, auction ( b ): Dutch (florins p. kg.) . . 
Hamburg, auction (c): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

1.00 

1.40 

| 

1.27 

1.38 

with quality mark (R. M. per 30 kg ) . . . 

89.23 

89.16 

89 32 

90 33 

93.10 

115.93 

128 35 

115.83 

131.22 

Kempten (c): AUgflu butter (Pfennige p half kg.) *). 
London ( d ) (shillings p. cwt): 

83 

83 

81 

81 

82 V. 

111 V, 

llO'/J 

107 

110 

British blended. 

112 - 

112 /- 

112 /- 

116/8 

115/6 

134/2 

144 8 

•> 131/6 

140/4 

Danish. 

94- 

98 h 

102 /- 

105/- 

106/- 

122 /- 

128/- 

’) 123/1 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

vm/- 

119/5 

Dutch. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

115/- 

115/6 

n. q. 

128/6 

! ) 115/10 

132/1 

Argentine. 

74- 

74- 

76/- 

79/- 

78/- 

112 /- 

117/2 

fi ) 103/10 

117/7 

Siberian *) . 

n q. 
71- 

n. q 

76/- 

n. q. 

77/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

>.93/6 

n. q. 

A us Italian, salted. 

74,'- 

80/- 

83/- 

81/7V. 

II1/9 

115/2 

4 ) 105/8 

116/8 

119/11 

■ 

New Zealand, salted. 

73- 

76'- 

82/- 

85/- 

83/2V, 

114/6 

116/7 

V 110 '- 

Chfesr. 









■ 

Milan (lire per quintal): 

1 









Parmigiano-Reggiano, xst quality of last year’s 










production. 

1,05000 

1,050 00 

1,050.00 

1 , 012.00 

1 , 020.00 

1,015.00 

1,112 00 

1,016 00 

1,103.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 

Rome: Roman pecoiino, choice dire p. quintal) . 

480.00 

515.00 

515,00 

520.00 

533.00 

467 00 

643.00! 

512.70 

616 00 

1.125.00 

1,125.00 

1,125.00 

1,075.00 

1,185 00 

1,287.00 

1.094.00 

1,251.00 

1 , 121.00 

Alkmaar. Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, with the 


I 

country's chcesemark, factory cheese, small; 




1 



1 



florins p. 50 kg.). 

Gouda: Gouda 45 -f (whole milk cheese, with 
the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins 

20.00 

20 00 

20.00 

22.00 

22.90 

. 

21.40 

32.62 

24.41 

, 32.63 

P- 50 kg ). 

25.00 

25.00 

25.50 

25.50 

26.30 

21.30 

35.50 

26.92 

37.93 

Kempten ( c)\ (Pfennige per half kg.). 










Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). 

Emmcnthal from the Allgau (whole milk 

18 

18 

18 

16 

17 V, 

20 V, 

20 V, 

21 

24 

cheese) rst quality. 

London (d) (shillings per cwt.): 

74 V* 

74 V, 

74 V, 

74 V, 

74 V, 

83 

98 V, 

81V. 

97 V. 

English Cheddar. 

100 /- 

100 /- 

100 /- 

101 /- 

10I/7V. 

120 /- 

106/- 

l ) 109/- 

99/10 

Canadian. 

70- 

70/6 

71/- 

7 21- 

71/8 J /a 

78/9 

79/8 

5 ) 72/9 

75/9 

New Zealand. 

46/- 

47/6 

49/- 

50/6 

49 7 V. 

65/1 

56/8 

V 63/2 

63/2 

Liverpool id): Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

606 

60/6 

65/4 

65/4 

65/4 

137/8 

100/4 

W/10V, 

94/3 


n. q. *= not quoted. — n. =* nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — b) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Average 
prices for weeks ending on preceding Wednesday. 

t) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) The method of quotation hae been 
changed as from January 1932; actual prices are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to the former system. — 3 ) September 1932-Jan. 
1933: Russian. — 4 ) Wednesday price. — 5 ) Provisory average. — 6 ) 14 April. 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW OF PRICES i) 




| Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

March 

Peb. 

Jan. 

Oct.* 

Dec. 

193a 

Jan.* 

March 

1932 

Jan.- 

March 

1931 

Agricultural 
year 2 ) 



1932 

1933 

1933 

1931-33 

1930*31 


GERMANY (Prices in Reichsmarks per quintal) 


A I 

•Wheat (Berlin) . 

19.86 

19.30 

18.52 

19.45 

24.08 

27.30 

23.64 

26.39 


•Rye (Berlin). 

15.58 

15.47 

15.17 

15.51 

19.62 

16.43 

19.02 

17.15 


•Barley, feeding (Berlin). 

16.70 

16.25 

16.10 

16.53 

16.30 

20.08 

16.35 

19.64 


•Oats (Berlin). 

12.61 

11.92 

11.34 

12.89 

14.85 

14.78 

15.07 

16.28 


•Red potatoes (Berlin). 

2.56 

2.66 

2.74 

2.62 

3.81 

2.72 

3.57 

3.29 

A II 

Milk, fresh (Berlin). 

13.85 

13.85 

13.85 

13.85 

14.11 

18.14 

15.06 

17.62 


•Butter (Hamburg). 

186.20 

188.70 

194.32 

235.26 

214.25 

292.80 

245.35 

282.10 


•Cheese, Emmentlial variety ^empten) 3 ' . . . 

149.00 

149.00 

149.00 

155.83 

167.17 

197.00 

180.10 

192.00 


•Beef, live weight (Berlin). 

60.80 

61.00 

61.40 

60.50 

70.70 

101.60 

76.06 

106.32 


Veal, live weight (Berlin). 

68.60 

61.80 

59.00 

73.00 

70.60 

110.35 

81.87 

126.23 


•Pork, ( 220-265 lb,), live weight (Berlin).... 

73,00 

75.20 ! 

71.20 

81.90 

81.15 

104.85 

87.75 

111.25 

B I 

Baste slag (Aaclien) 4 ). 

0.265 



0.225 

0.225 

0.32 

0.23 

0.30 


•Superphosphate of lime 18 % (Hildesheim) 4 ) . 

0.310 

6.310 

0.310 

0.310 

0.310 

0.341 

0.319 

0.335 


•Potash salts 38-43 % (mine stations) 4 ). 

0.170 

0.170 

0.170 

0.170 

0.170 

0.190 

0.159 

0.151 


Sulphate of Ammonia 4 ). 

0.76 

0.76 

0.74 

0.70 

0.75 

0.85 

0.73 

0.83 


Nitrate of lime 4 ). 

0.99 

0.97 

0.95 

0.93 

0.98 

1.05 

0.98 

1.03 

B II 

Wheat bran (Hamburg). 

8.17 

8.45 

8.47 

8.19 

9.00 

10.58 

9.86 

9.97 


Linseed cake (Hamburg). 

10.79 

10 54 

10.39 

10.12 

11.85 

15.63 

12.23 

15.39 


Coconut cake (Hamburg). 

10.55 

10.62 

10.59 

10.20 

11.25 

13.33 

11.30 

13.32 


Groundnut cake (Hamburg). 

10.71 

10.62 

10.60 

10.87 

12.73 

12.45 

11.99 

12.50 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Hamburg) . . 

9.27 

9.01 

9.39 

10.89 

11.13 

14.01 

1126 

13.44 


DENMARK (Prices in Danish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Copenhagen). 

11.50 

12.00 

10.62 

10 61 

11.62 

10.40 

11.92 

12.41 


Bariev (Copenhagen). 

11.70 

12.00 

11.25 

11.33 

14.18 

10.40 

13.13 

11.18 


i Oats (Copenhagen'. 

11.05 

11.75 

11.00 

10.53 

13.25 

11.20 

12.87 

11.86 

A II 

•Butter (Copenhagen). 

158 40 

178.25 

159.25 

183.53 

202.50 

228.35 

192.50 

225.00 


•Eggs. 

60.00 

130 00 

111.00 

154 50 

88.97 

11400 

98.00 

121.00 


•Pork, Uve weight. 

113.00 

: 

93.50 

73.00 

81.00 

64.40 

86.00 

73.00 

98.00 

B I 

Superphosphate iS %. 

6.50 

6.50 

5.89 

1 

5.62 j 

5.90 

5.93 

5.65 

5.85 


Potash salts 40 %. 

13.65 

13.65 

13.65 

13.44 | 

13.67 

12.95 

12.98 

12.62 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

14.70 

14.45 

14.20 

13.63 

12.25 

17.58 

12.18 

17.43 


Nitrate of lime, Norwegian . .. 

14.55 

14.35 

14.15 

13.65 

15.40 

16.82 

13.73 

16.35 

B II 

Rye, imported (Jutland). 

10.50 

10.07 

8.95 

9.12 

11.44 

7.85 

10.31 

8.60 


Mai/e, Plate (Jutland) 5 ). 

10.C4 

10.65 

9.54 

9.45 

9.25 

7.73 

8.64 

9.23 


Wheat bran, Danish (Copenhagen). 

*) 9.32 

") 9.72 

*) 8.75 

9.02 

9.87 

9.22 

926 

9.12 


Cottonseed cake (Copenhagen) . 

13.68 

13.90 

12.70 

13.12 

12.73 

14.11 

12.18 

14.37 


Sunflower-seed cake (Copenhagen). 

14.40 

1467 

13.32 

13.14 1 

11.45 

1236 

11.50 

12.55 


Groundnut cake (Copenhagen). 

15.% 

16.45 

15.05 

15.01 

15.76 

12.35 

13.99 

12.58 


Crushed soya extraction residue (Copenhagen) . 

15.00 

15.37 

1 

14.42 

14.91 

13.70 

13.37 

i2.94 

13.08 


*) Indicate* that the series is published also in the Intern. Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. 

x ) Each quarter a list is published for several countries containing prices of plant (A 1) and animal (A 11) products sold by the farmer, 
well e, ©I fertilizers (B I), and of concentrated feeding stuffs for livestock (B 11) bought by the farmer. — In the case where the market 
s ^ot indicated, the price is the average one for the country. — The prices paid to farmers for sugar beet are generally fixed once a year and 
i 'll ape i.*t* not ' n,ert ®^ in these tables. — a) July to June. — 3 ) From January 1931 prices of the first quality; before that date average prices 
' 6,1 qualities. — 4 ) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in a metric quintal. — 5) Until June 1931: prices Copenhagen. — 6) Wheat bran. La Plata. 
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Average 




Groups 

Countries and products 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

1932 

Jan. 

March 

193a 

Jan. 
March 
193 1 

Agricultural 

year 



1933 

1933 

*933 

19313a 

1930-31 


FRANCE (Prices in francs per quintal) 


A r 

♦Wheat (Paris,. 

99.75 

107.35 

109.101 

113.10 

170.75 

177.0; 

167.75 

173.90 


Rye (Paris). 

76.00 

78.00 

79.0C 

79.50 

100.00 

81.35 

99.65 

84.60 


Malting barley (Paris). 

76.00 

84.00 

88.0C 

87.00 

98.35 

92.35 

96.25 

92.35 


•Oats (Paris). 

71.05 

78 60 

80.05 

85.75 

106.10 

78.1C 

99.35 

79.80 


Wine, red (southern markets) (hectol.). 

•Beef, dead weight (Paris). 




124.50 

86.00 

154.00 

101.00 

154.00 

A II 

574.00 

594.00 

577.00 

619.00 

693.00 

1,042.00 

783.00 

1,050.00 


•Pork, live weight (Paris). 

724.00 

760.00 

747.00 

715.00 

543.00 

614.00 

593 00 

665.00 


•Mutton, dead weight (Paris). 

1,218.00 

1,181.00 

1,080.00 

1.053 00 

1,008 00 

1,522.00 

1,123.00 

1,504.00 

B I 

•Basic slag, 18 % (Thionville). 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

22.50 

23.40 

25.20 

23 40 

24.30 


•Superphosphate 14 % (North and East) .... 
•Sylvinite, minimum 12 %. 

27.25 

26 85 

26 85 

25.00 

26.65 

30 4C 

27 75 

31.15 


10.60 

10.60 

10.60 

11.25 

10.60 

10 60 

10 60 

10.60 


Nitrate of soda (Dunkirk). 

91.50 

90.50 

89.50 

93.65 

98.15 

110 . 0 c 

101.25 

109.40 


Sulphate of ammonia 20,4 %.. 

94.00 

93.00 

92.50 

95.25 

100.15 

114.00 

101.85 

112.20 

B II 

Linseed cake (North). 

67.00 

70.50 

71.75 

71.00 

77 10 

10300 

80 00 

103.00 


Coconut cake (Marseilles). 

68.00 

68.00 

1 68 00 

66.50 

*>8 50 

67.00 

70.00 

73 00 


Groundnut cake (Marseilles). 

63.00 

67.00 

68.00 

70 35 

79.15 

81.0C 

78 75 

85.00 


GREAT BRITAIN (A: Prices in shillings and peine per cwt: 
B: Prices in pounds sterling, etc. per long ton) 


A I 

Wheat . 

5/1 3 4 

5/3' 4 

5 3- , 

5 5> . 

5/10 1 4 

53 

6- 

6'4 1 . 


Fodder barley. 

6'3‘ - 

6 9 1 4 

7 0* . 

75' 4 

8/3 

8 l> . 

8 1 

7/|l 


Oats . 

5/11 

6 - 

5'9‘ 4 

5/IP 4 

7/3 

5/9*4 

7 - 

6/1 


•Potatoes (London) . 

4/6 

4 10 

51 

5 2 

114 

6/11 

9,10 

7/- 

A II 

f Butter (London) . 

115/6 

116/7 

121/4 

126/9 

132/7 

140'5 

H6- 

144/9 


•Cheese, Cheddar (London) . 

1017 

104,- 

71/2 

106- 

104 2 

115,2 

98 8 

109'- 

98/4 


•Beef, dead weight (London) . 

69/0* . 

74 8 

64 '4' , 

74 lb 

76/3 

76- 

79 2 


•Mutton, dead weight (London) . 

91 /2 s 4 

83/8*/. 

83/2 

68/10 

71/4 

78/2 

99/9 

84/2 

107/10 


•Pork, dead weight (London) . 

81/8 

77- 

79 4 

75,1 

103/10 

74/4 

102/10 

B I 

•Basic slag 14 % (London) . 

2- 3- 0 

2-3-0 

2- 3- 0 

2- 3- 0 

2 - 1 - 0 

2- 3- C 

2 - 1 - 6 

2- 2-3 


Superphosphate, 16 % (London).. . 

2-16- 0 

2-16-0 

2-16- 0 , 

2-16- 0 

2-17- 0 

3- 2- 8 

2-17- 2 

3- 3-6 


Kamit 14 % (London). 

3- 7- 0 

3- 7-0 

3 - 7- q 

3- 5- 0 

3- 6- 4 

3- 3. 8 

3- 3- 0 

3- 1-6 


•Nitrate of soda, 15 % % (London). 

8-16- 0 

8-15-6 

8-14- 0 

8-10- 4 

8-16-18 

9-19- 4 

8-17- 6 

9-16-8 


•Sulphate of ammonia 20 .6 % (London) .... 

6- 9- 5 

6- 6-6 

6- 5- 0, 

5-12- 8 

7- 0- 0 

9-9-4 

6-15-11 

9- 7-2 

B II 

Bran, British (London). 

5- 6-10 

5-13-6 

5-15- 0 

5-15- 2 

6- 7- 9 

4-18-11 

5-14-10! 

4-16-4 


Bran, middlings, imported (I/>ndon). 

4-15- 0 

4-19-6 

5- 2- 0. 

5-10-10 

5-15- 7 

4- 6- 5 

5-11- 9 

4-11-5 


Linseed cake, English (London ) . 

8-15- 0! 

8-14-3 

8- 9- 6 

6- 9- 2 

8-14- 5 

9-10- 1 

8-11- 3 

9-12-6 


Cottonseed cake (London). 

5-17- 0 

6- 2-0 

6- 0- 9 

5- 8- 7 

5- 8- 2 

5- 1- 3 

5- 2- 6 

4-17-8 


Palm kernel cake (Liverpool) . 

6- 5- 0 

6- 0-0 

6- 0- 0 

6- 2- 0 

6-15- 6 

n. q. 

6-U- 2 

5- 9-2 


ITALY (Prices in lire per quintal) 


A I 

•Wheat, soft (Milan). 

104.80 

107.85 

111.75 

111.55 

114.80 

105.4a 

105.65 

111.90 


Wheat, hard (Palermo). 

121 00 

123.00 

I24.0C 

124.00 

136.00 

130.00 

133.00 

135.00 


fOats (Milan). 

64.30 

66.15 

67.5C 

67.50 

n. 76.50 

73.50 

73.30 

74.30 


•Maize (Milan). 

51.30 

55.15 

57.75 

57.90 

67.10 

49.40J 

64.00 

56.30 


•Rice (Milan). 

135.20 

136.85 

138.60 

140.95 

147.00 

109.65 

135.40 

125.55 


Hemp, fibre . 


273.00 

274.00 

1 ) 268.00 

213.00 

192,00 

217.00 

246.00 


•Olive oil “ Sopraflino locale " (Bari). ..... 

390.00 

400.00 


438.00 

483.00 

54900 

518.00 

552.00 


•Wine, ordinary, i:° to 13 ° (Bari) (hectol.) . . . 

65.00 

65.00 

Bil 

75.00 

80.00 

111.00 

86.00 

118.00 


*) Indicates that the series is published also in the Intern. Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. — f) Indicates that the seriea is 
published also in the Monthly Review of Prices of this Crop Report. 

1 ) Dec. 1932: 294.00, 
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Average 

Groups 

Countries and products 

March 

1 

Feb. 

Jan 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

193a 

Jan.- 

March 

1932 

Jan - 
March 
X 93 * 

Agricultural 

year 


• 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1931*32 

1930*31 


ITALY (continued) 


A 11 

♦Cheese (Parmigiano-Reggiano) (Milan). 

1 , 020.00 

1 , 012.00 I 

1,012 00 

! 977.00 

979.00 

1,104,00 1 

1,026.00 

1,139.00 


Eggs, fresh (Milan) (per 100 ) . 

27.15 

37.10 

41.00 

56.95 

35.85 

41.75 ! 

40.25 

47.00 


Beef, live weight (Milan). 

245.00 

270.00 

n q. 

297.00 

324.00 

381.00 

321.00 

406.00 


Pork, live weight (Milan). 

410.00 

415.00 

415.00 

448.00 

361.00 

414.00 

363.00 

443.00 

B I 

Basic slag 16*20 % (Chiasso) 1 ). 

2 ) 0.96 

2 ) 0.96 

1.510 

1.512 

1.050 

1.36 

1.06 

1.29 


Superphosphate, mineral, 15*r 7 % (Genoa) 1 ) . 

1 195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.195 

1.20 

1.19 

1.24 


Chloride of potassium (Genoa). 

66.50 

66.50 

66.50 

66.50 

71.15 

78.40 

72.00 

80.25 


Sulphate of ammonia (Genoa). 

80.50 

79.75 

78.50 

76.55 

77.15 

78.70 

75.40 

8L75 


Copper sulphate (Genoa) . 

94.85 

95.00 

96.45 

102.00 

129.00 

176.35 

133.65 

182.00 

B 11 

Wheat bran (Genoa). 

27.70 

28.50 

29.60 

33.90 

48.60 

42.30 

49.30 

45.00 


Rice bran (Milan). 

36.50 

36.50 

36.35 

36.50 

45.00 

35.00 

41.70 

36.15 


Linseed cake (Milan) .. 

42.50 

46.50 

51.25 

55.15 

66.30 

62.50 

62.15 

65.60 


Groundnut cake (Milan). 

43.25 

46.50 

51.75 

54.65 

57.40 

51.25 

55.15 

55.10 


Rapcseed cake (Milan). 

24.25 

25,50 

26.50 

26.85 

37.30 

32.25 

1 

33.30 

36.00 


NETHERLANDS (Prices 111 guilders per quintal) 


When t ( Gron in gen ) 3 ) . 

n. I5.C0 

n. 15.00 

n. 15.00 

— 

n 12.50 

5.87 

n. 1230 

6.94 

fRye (Groningen). 

3 94 

3.72 

3.92 

3.89 

5.00 

4.01 

5.02 

4.49 

\Barley (Groningen). 

4 23 

4.54 

4.6! 

4.85 

5.76 

4.63 

5.80 

5.00 

Oats (Groningen). 

3.91 

3.98 

4.03 

441 

5.98 

4.65 

5.76 

5.30 

Peas (Rotterdam). 




14.28 

12.06 

8.29 

11.40 

9.40 

Flax, itbre (Rotterdam). 




45.50 

54.33 

61 30 

52 55 

60 80 

•Potatoes (Amsterdam). 

1.90 

2.37 

2.50 

2.64 

6 57 

7.74 

3.97 

5.03 

•Butter for export (Lceuwarden) . 

53.00 

65.25 

72.00 

78 67 

115.00 

158 00 

115.00 

153.00 

fButter for home consumption (Maastricht) 

n. c 

n c. 

n. 158 00 

155.67 

118.00 

162.00 

118 00 

157.00 

fCheese, Gouda 45 % (Gouda). 

52.60 

57.50 

59.24 

63.73 

57.66 

79.37 

62.88 

83.09 

♦Cheese, Edam 40 % (Alkmaar). 

♦Kggp (Roermoud) (per 100). 

45.80 

49.25 

50.75 

54.37 

55.33 

68.37 

56.26 

74.44 




5.79 

3.94 

5.92 

4.52 

6.26 

Beef, dead weight (Rotterdam). 




62.83 

73.33 

94 30 

76 70 

100.00 

♦Pork, live weight (Rotterdam). 




29 67 

30.33 

44.80 

3535 

49.00 

Basic slag 2). 

0.117 

0.138 

0.147 

0.141 

0.103 

0.149 

0.097 

0.144 

Superphosphate 17 %. 

1.95 

1.95 

1.97 

1.95 

1.93 

2.60 

2.15 

2.68 

Kainit 2) . 




0 148 

0.149 

0.154 

0.144 

0.150 

Nitrate of soda. 

6.70 

6.86 

6.58 

6.51 

7.83 

10.53 

7.82 

10.48 

Sulphate of ammonia 20 % % . 

4.74 

4.86 

4.58 

4.60 

4.40 

9.35 

4.45 

9.6? 

Maize (Rotterdam). 




3 57 

3.89 

4.58 

3.89 

5.43 

Linseed cake, Dutch . 

5.80 

6.07 

6.07 

5.96 

6.82 

9.55 

6.85 

9.05 

Coconut cake . 

5.95 

6 09 

6.05 

621 

6.20 

7.68 

6.81 

7.88 

Groundnut cake. 

6.00 

6.28 

6.28 

6.40 

7.43 

7.07 

7.20 

7.43 


POLAND (Prices in zlotys per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Warsaw). 

36.60 

31.44 

26.66 j 

26.03 

26.80 

25.21 

27 48 

31.17 


•Rye (Warsaw). 

20.13 

18.15 

15.69 1 

15.87 

25 30 

19.23 

25.56 

21.33 


Barley (Warsaw). 

Oats (Warsaw;. 

17.46 

17.04 

16.32 1 

17.17 

23.90 

24.64 

24.42 

25.55 


16.72 

15.95 

15 22 

16.18 

23.25 

22.09 

24.36 

24.01 

A II 

Butter (Warsaw). 

374.00 

281.00 

278.00 

378.40 

406.00 

445.00 

397.00 

486.00 


Beef, live weight (Warsaw). 

63.00 

56.00 

58.00 

66.20 

66.17 

96.65 

77.55 

103.00 


Pork, live weight (Warsaw). 

116.00 

100.00 

95.00 

100.00 

91.58 

130.00 

12430 

152.00 


♦Eggs (W'arsaw) (per 100 ). 

7.01 

13.37 

12.46 

12.54 

11.91 

15.00 

10 87 

14.25 

B I 

Superphosphate. 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.62 

0.49 

0.82 

0.55 

0.83 


Potash salts 25 %. 

13.75 

13.75 

13.25 

12.92 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 

13.75 


Sulphate of ammonia. 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

B II 

Wheat bran (Warsaw) .. 

10.90 

10.50 

9.60 

10.10 

15.53 

15.50 

15.62 

16.52 


Rye bran (W'arsaw). 

9.90 

9.70 

8.35 

9.15 

14.10 

13.10 

15.03 

14.15 


Linseed cake (Warsaw). 

20.85 

19.70 

19.85 

20.70 

24.15 

30.00 

24.77 

31.40 


Rapeseed cake (W'arsaw).. 

15.30 

15.35 

15.75 

16.45 

19.05 

19.50 

18.71 

21.90 


*) Indicates that the series is published also in the Intern. Yearbook of Agricultural Statistics. — f) Indicates that the series is published 
also in the Monthly Review of Prices of this Crop Report. 

i) Prices per unit of fertilizer material in a metric quintal. — 2) Price at production districts abroad — 3 ) See note on wheat prices in 
the Netherlands (page 75 of the Crop Report of January). 
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Average 



Groups 

Countries Aim products 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct.- 

Dec. 

1932 

Jan.- 

March 

1932 

Jan.* 

March 

1931 

iSi 



1933 

1933 

1933 



SWEDEN (Prices in Swedish crowns per quintal) 


A I 

Wheat (Stockholm) 1 ). 

17.75 

17.56 

I7.08| 

16.65 

17.36 

19.831 

17.84 

19.43 


Rye( Stockholm) 1 ). 

16.55 

16.00 

15.75 

1524 

15.99 

16.501 

16.14 

16.33 


Barley (Stockholm) 1 ). 

n. 10.75 

n. q 

n. q. 

10.97 

12.11 

11.51 

12.36 

1225 


Oats (Stockholm) 1 ). 

8.32 

8.53 

8 75 

8.76 

10.36 

9.90, 

10.40 

10.18 

A II 

Beef, live weight <G5teborg). 

31.00 

31.00 

31.50 

32.30 

35.00 

49.60{ 

38.65 

5200 


Fork, live weight (Gbteborg). 

56 65 

56.60 

58.80 

61.00 

44.57 

53.75 

51.15 

65.00 


Butter (Malm6) 2 ). 

160.00 

167.50 

161.00 

194.00 

186.85 

2 II.OO; 

184.00 

210.00 


Eggs (Stockholm). 

62.50 

98.50 

98 00 

139.00 

85.85 

115.00, 

95.00 

144.00 

B I 

Superphosphate 20 %. 

6.77 

6.77 

6.77 

n. 6.45 

7.65 

7.78 

7.36 

7.75 


Potash salts, 20 %. 

8.57 

8.57 

8.57 

n. 8.10 

7.75 

7 95 

7.78 

7.92 


Chilisaltpeter. 

18.95 

18.95 

18.95 

n. q. 

18.35 

19.04 

18.65 

18.59 


Calcium cyanamide. 

16.50 

16 50 

16.50 

n. q. 

15.50 

18. id 

16.47 

18.10 

B II 

Maize, La Plata. 

9.05 

9.25 

9.30 

9.80 

9.42 

9.93 

9.12 

10.07 


Wheat bran. 

9.20 

940 

9.30 

9.55 

10.22 

IO.OO; 

9.88 

9.55 


Groundnut cake ... .. 

14.80 

15 05 

15 15 

15.95 

15.90 

13 37, 

14.70 

13.47 

: 

Cottonseed cake . 

11.85 

12.00 

1205 

12 30 

12 73 

12.89, 

12.25 

1280 


Soya meal. 

3 ) 13 50 3) 13.90 3) 14 20 

3) 15 15 

14 45 

14 10 

14.25 

14.08 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA (Prices in Czech, crowns per quintal) 


Wheat. 

157.00 

148 50 

152.50 

151.35 

148.15 

145.30 

148.00 

149.00 

Rye. 

85.50 

84 00 

90.00 

105.15 

144.50 

101.50 

i 145.70 

108.00 

Barley. 

79.00 

79 00 

79.00 

81.35 

110.80 

141.30 

116.50 

134.00 

Oats. 

73.50 

73.50 

73.50 

78.35 

110.35 

114.30 

119.90 

118.00 

Edible potatoes. 

28.50 

28.50 

28.50 

26.50 

28.15 

35.30 

34.60 

4285 

Hops. 

2,065.00 

2,060 00 

2,060.00 

1,760.00 

532.00 

785.00 

559.00 

934.00 

Butter. 

1,600.00 

1,650.00 

1,950 00 

2,167.00 

2,025.00 

2,250.00 

2,158.00 

2,179.00 

Fresh eggs (per 100). 

54.15 

85.00 

92 50 

82.50 

60.35 

82.10 

58.25 

74.10 

Beef, dead weight. 

700.00 

800.00 

850.00 

875 00 

775.00 

979.00 

844.00 

981.00 

Veal, dead weight. 

775.00 

725.00 

625.00 

817.00 

742.00 

925.00 

769.00 

981.00 

Pork, dead weight. .. 

1,000 00 

1,025.00 

1,025.00 

1,134.00 

874.00 

904 00 

914.00 

1,014.00 

Basic slag, 15 %. 

34.85 

34 85 

34.85 

34.85 

33.55 

38 95 

35.05 

39.20 

Superphosphate, 16 to 18 %. 

49 15 

49.15 

51.85 

51.85 

51.85 

51.85 

51.85 

5285 

Kainit, 14 %. 

Chile salpeter . 

21.00 

19.95 

2210 

22.10 

21.55 

23.00 

22.00 

23.10 

147.00 

147.00 

n q 

n. q 

146.00 

165.50 

149.75 

165.15 

Sulphate of ammonia, 20 % %. 

127.60 

12/60 

127.60 

124.85 

127.75 

140.00 

128.20 

139.65 

Maize, imported.. . 

65.75 

66.00 

65.75 

72.25 

62.25 

67.251 

64.10 

79.45 

Wheat bran (Prague). 

58.50 

57.00 

53.50 

57.40 

77 00 

80.8q 

77.25 

79.00 

Rye bran (Prague). 

57.50 

56.50 

53.50 

57.40 

78.00 

79.65 

79.00 

75.00 

Crushed soya (Prague) . 

108.50 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

11235 

n. q. 

113.25 

133.00 

Rapeseed cake (Prague). 

91.50 

93.75 

95.50 

98.95 

100.00 

92.40 

100.00 

99.00 

Linseed cuke (Prague) 4 ). 

94.50 

95.75 

97.50 

106.75 

121.35 

131.75 

123.00 

1 137.00 

Groundnut cake (Prague) 5 ) . «. 

101.30 

104.00 

106.50 

108.25 

i 122.60 

II3.8W 

122.00 

125.00 


1 ) Till the end of 1932 average prices for the whole country. — 2 ) From November 1932 price for the whole country; butter with qua¬ 
lity mark, c. i. f. place of consumption or port of export. — 3 ) Quality slightly difierent. — 4 ) From Dec. 1932 delivery at Lovoake. — 
5 ) From Nov. 1932 delivery at Strekov. 















































THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other 
price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary tables are given below. 


Quarterly general index numbers of prices of agricultural products. 

(Base: first quarter of 1929 = 100). 


Countries 

1931 

1932 

1933 

xst 

Quarter 

2nd 

Quarter 

3 rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quarter 

1 st 

Quarter 

2 nd 

Quarter 

3rd 

Quarter 

4 th 

Quartet 

, 

1 st 

Quarter 

Germany. 

79 9 

81.4 

77.5 

73.0 

70.9 

70 2 

68.2 

65.1 

61.5 

England and Wales. 

87.5 

85.4 

83.8 

79 2 

8 U 

792 

72.9 

70.1 

72.9 

Estonia. 

63.7 

63.9 

62.8 

56.7 

52.8 

49.3 

47.3 j 

50.0 

• • • 

Finland. 

69.2 

66.7 

64.5 

67.3 

72.6 

67.3 

67.3 

68.2 


Hungary. 

60.4 

62.4 

64.2 

66.4 j 

57.2 

62.7 

61.4 1 

53.0 

53.6 

Italy .... . 

63.7 

65.1 

61.4 

62.4 

64,5 

65.4 

60.1 

60.0 

55.8 

Netherlands. 

77.1 

78.2 

70.7 

61.1 

67.9 

54.6 

53.6 j 

53.6 

50.4 

Poland .. 

64.0 

71.4 

63.4 

63.3 

58.7 

63.7 

54.4 

51.3 

53.8 

Argentina. 

60.6 

59.6 

59.7 

63.4 

58.1 

56.6 

584 ! 

52.9 

50.5 

Canada . 

61.9 

60.2 

55.6 

55.8 

53.2 

50.8 

48.9 ; 

45.0 

44.9 

TTnl+rtl Qfntr** 1 ft) 

67.6 

63.7 

55.4 

50.2 

44.9 

41.2 

42.8 1 

39.5 

36.8 


67.3 

63.7 

59.3 

54.4 

48.3 

44.5 

45.9 1 

| 

43.3 

39.7 


o) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. — b) Bureau of Labor. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for March 1933. 


Countries 

compared with those for February, 1933 

compared with those for March, 1932 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agncultutal 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Germany. 

England and Wales. 

Argentina. 

Canada . 

Estonia. 

United States .{ jj 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

Italy . 

New Zealand. 

Netherlands. 

Poland. 

Yugoslavia. 

+ 0.4 

- 3.8 

+ 0.4 

+ 4.0 

+ *" 2.0 
+ 4.6 

-*'* 1.4 

- 5.2 

2.1 

+ 1.4 

/ c) - 5.8 

1 *0 - 3.5 

- 0.1 

0.0 

+ 1.3 

+ 0.7 

1.2 

- 1.8 

- 2.8 

- 0.3 

} - 2.0 

- 14.5 

- 9.7 

- 166 

- 13.5 

- 18.0 

- 14.7 

- 6.5 

22.8 

- 17.6 

11.5 

- 6.3 

(e) - 18.8 

{d) + 5.5 

- 8.7 

- 8.4 

~ ~ 6.8 

- 8.8 

3.3 

- 17.2 

- 10.8 

- 12.3 

- 9.4 

1 . ~ 12 


•) Bureau of Agricultural Economics. — b) Bureau of Labor. — «) Vegetable products — 4) Animal products* 




























INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

X93« 

1932 

*93* 

193a 

*) 

*93* 

Germany 

(Statistisches Reichsamt) 
iqi3 = 100. 

Foodstuffs of vegetable origin. 

99.0 

97.0 

95.7 

96.6 

99.1 

100.3 

121.6 

121.6 

112.0 

1193 

livestock. 

61.3 

60.5 

57.9 

60.6 

63.5 

66.2 

65.6 

96.7 

65.5 

83.0 

livestock products. 

84.6 

88.0 

87.5 

96.9 

103.4 

98.7 

97.6 

113.0 

93.9 

108.4 

Feeding stuffs. 

83.8 

81.8 

81.9 

83.2 

84.4 

85.2 

99.0 

102.7 

91.6 

101.9 

Total Agricultural products . 

82.5 

82.2 

80.9 

84.4 

87.8 

88.0 

96.5 

106.7 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilizers 2). 

72.7 

73.4 

72.6 

70.2 

69.8 

69.4 

72.2 

82.7 

— 

76.5 

Agricultural dead stock ....... 

111.2 

111.5 

112.5 

113.1 

113.6 

113.9 

117.2 

132.4 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished manufactures («Gehrauchs- 
gtiter»). 

109.5 

110.5 

111.4 

112.0 

112.5 

113.0 

121.5 

143.6 

117.5 

140.1 

Wholesale products 1 n general .... 

91.1 

91.2 

91.0 

92.4 

93.3 

94.3 

99.8 

113.9 

96.5 

110.9 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 =« 100. 

Agricultural products . 

102 

106 

107 

103 

101 

100 

113 

123 

109 

120 

Feeding stuffs. 

90 

91 

92 

90 

90 

89 

102 

85 

95 

83 

Fertilizers. 

90 

90 

90 

89 

88 

87 

91 

100 

90 

% 

Wholesale products in general 3) . . . 

90.6 

90.6 

91.5 

91.4 

91.6 

91 5 

98.9 

100.6 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacidn Argentina) 

1926 = 100. 

Cereals and linseed . 

51 7 

52.6 

53.8 

52.2 

55.5 

60 0 

63.1 

53.2 

59.5 

55.8 

Meat. 

64.0 

57./ 

55.2 

56.8 

60.9 

65.3 

71.8 

94.7 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and skins. 

49.9 

49.1 

54.5 

51.4 

54.7 

54.6 

61.6 

70.1 

53.1 

64.5 

Wool. 

40.8 

40.8 

42.1 

36.8 

40.7 

45.2 

48.7 

64.5 

44.2 

61.2 

Dairy products. 

51.8 

52.3 

53.9 

53.3 

53.7 

53.7 

58.8 

74.3 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest product* . 

71.8 

71.8 

70.9 

68.5 

64.9 

65.2 

78.3 

108.7 

68.4 

99.3 

Total agricultural products . 

52.6 

52.4 

53.5 

51.9 

55.1 

59.0 

63.1 

63.7 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 = xoo. 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

38.0 

36.0 

35.1 

33.6 

36.6 

36.8 

43.7 

44.3 

40.7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products. 

56.0 

54.2 

57.9 

57.8 

56.9 

58.4 

65.2 

84.7 

60.9 

77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

44.7 

43.0 

43.6 

42.7 

44.2 

44.9 

51.7 

59.4 

48.3 

56.3 

Fertilizers. 

72.9 

72.9 

72.3 

72.3 

72.3 

72.3 

72.0 

86.3 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 
etc) . 

67.0 

76.1 

76.7 

78.2 

78.3 

78.6 

78.9 

81.2 

78.8 

80.0 

Wholesale products tn general .... 

64.4 

63.6 

63.9 

64.0 

64.8 

65.0 

69.1 

74.5 

67.0 

72.1 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 «* 100. 

Commodities imported 4). 




111 

112 

112 

113 

120 

113 

129 

Commodities exported. 

*58 

*58 

*58 

59 

63 

57 

68 

84 

58 

76 

Agricultural products imported and export- 
•d 4). 




74 

77 

72 

81 

95 

74 

91 


*) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-number*, reference should be made to tbe Institute** publication ** Index- 
numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer " (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
** Crop Report *' of January 1932 and to page 517 of the “ Crop Report ** of July 1932. 

*) Mart data for 1932 are provisional. — 2) From July 1932 new series — 3) Calculated by the “ Statist", reduced to 
1913 ■» 100. — 4) F*om January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

and 

March 

Feb. 

Jan 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Oct. 

March 

March 

Year 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

193 a 

I93a 

1932 

1931 

1932 

2 ) 

1931 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913*14 * 100 . 











Cereals . 

36 

34 

34 

33 

34 

36 

51 

74 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

60 

57 

59 

59 

57 

59 

73 

109 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

56 

53 

51 

52 

57 

60 

69 

106 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 

59 

62 

68 

69 

68 

68 

76 

101 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

54 

57 

96 

121 

115 

102 

61 

92 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

48 

44 

45 

43 

47 

51 

50 

80 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

50 

49 

51 

52 

54 

56 

61 

91 

57 

80 

Commodities purchased by farmers 2 ) . 

103 

104 

105 

106 

106 

107 

115 

136 

III 

129 

Agricultural wages 2 ). 

- 

- 


- 

- 

84 

3)94 

3)127 

90 

116 

United States 
(B ureau of Labor) 

1926 *» 100 . 











Grains. 

36.0 

32.7 

32.9 

31 7 

33.2 

34.4 

43 5 

59.3 

39.4 

53.0 

Livestock and poultry. 

43.0 

40 1 

37 8 

387 

41.9 

45.0 

51.4 

70.7 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 

45.3 

442 

48.7 

51.3 

53.9 

52.1 

52.1 

74.2 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 

42.8 

40 9 

42.6 

44.1 

46.7 

46.9 

50.2 

70.6 

4&2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

83.1 

83.1 

84.5 

84.5 

84.6 

84.7 

85.0 

94.7 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials . 

61 9 

61.5 

62 3 

63.1 

63.5 

63.4 

68.6 

80.8 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 

60 1 

62.4 

62.7 

65.6 

65.6 

663 

73.2 

88.3 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed .. 

47.3 

40 6 

38.2 

37.1 

40.8 

42.7 

52 4 

82.1 

45.9 

62.7 

Son-agricultural commodities .... 

63.8 

63.7 

649 

66.5 

67 5 

68.1 

69.3 

75.7 

68.4 

73.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

60 2 

59 8 

61.0 

62.6 

63.9 

64.4 

66.0 

743 

64.9 

71.1 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 =* 100 . 











Cereals. 

90 


89 

89 

90 

89 

92 

74 

90 

77 

Potatoes . 

93 


78 

71 

69 

68 

69 

73 

71 

68 

Fodder . t 

67 


69 

66 

67 

67 

70 

70 

69 

63 

Meat. 

66 


63 

57 

54 

56 

67 

73 

61 

64 

Dairy products. 

67 


73 

77 

80 

76 

78 

74 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products . 

72 


73 

72 

74 

72 

77 

75 

74 

72 

Wholesale products m general . 

89 


91 

90 

91 1 

90 

92 

86 

90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 ~ 100 . 











Agricultural and livestock products . . 

71 

72 

71 

68 

69 1 

75 

92 

84 

- 

- 

Wholesale products in general . 

82 

83 

82 

81 

82 ! 

80 

99 

94 

- 

- 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provincial dell’Economia 
Corporativa di Milano) 

1913 «« 100 . 











Sational agricultural products .... 

289.77 

305.65 

314.67 

322.97 

327.61 

326.81 

351.62 

345.90 

339.63 

343.11 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

287.23 

292.64 

298.49 

298.95 

301.89 

304.33 

' 322.14 

356.18 

309.91 

341.57 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 

Average 1909-13 «■ 100 . 











Oairy produce. 

87.6 

83.3 

82.7 

83.9 

94.5 

102.4 

99.0 

105.1 

93.8 

98.9 

Meat . 

111.8 

119.2 

123.0 

108.7 

100.3 

953 

112.0 

1263 

109.1 

130.1 

WOOl.. - T.T t 

63.0 

64.3 

61.1 

52.7 

60.0 

66.8 

67.2 

61.1 

61.3 

67.9 

Other pastoral produce. 

57.6 

58.9 

59.8 

61.7 

62.0 

63.1 

70.7 

69.3 

62.2 

76.7 

All pastoral and dairy produce . . . 

80.5 

85.1 

85.0 

79.9 

84.2 

88.1 

913 

95.8 

86.4 

965 

Field products . 

115.0 

107.0 

116.4 

96.8 

95.6 

95.4 

112.8 

118.0 

101.7 

1155 

Total agricultural products . 

81.4 

85.7 

85.8 

80.4 

84.5 

883 

92.1 

96.4 

86.8 

97.0 


*) Most data for 1932 ara provisional. — 2 ) 191044 ■» 100. — 3) April. 
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Countries 

and 

Classifications 

March 

* 933 

Feb. 

1933 

Jan. 

1933 

Dec. 

1932 

Nov. 

1932 

Oct. 

*932 

March 

1932 

March 

*93* 

Year 

1932 

1931 

Norway 1 ) 











(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 











Average 1909-14 » 100 . 











Cereals ... 

119 

119 

119 

116 

116 

116 

123 

104 

120 

125 

Potatoes. 

82 

81 

79 

75 

72 

75 

150 

181 

101 

130 

Pork. 

86 

90 

99 

98 

95 

100 

88 

81 

91 

96 

Other meat. 

113 

107 

106 

106 

101 

105 

119 

172 

109 

218 

Eggs. 

76 

103 

93 

111 

142 

120 

81 

124 

93 

108 

Dairy products. 

119 

118 

118 

128 

131 

131 

123 

135 

124 

156 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

104 

106 

108 

104 

121 

Maize .. 

87 

90 

89 

87 

91 

92 

87 

83 

90 

108 

Fertilizers.. . 

92 

92 

91 

89 

87 

81 

89 

96 

89 

105 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924-23 to 1928-29 — zoo. 











Vegetable products. 

40 

41 

40 

41 

43 

44 

56 

71 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products. 

48 

50 

50 

50 

55 

55 

51 

74 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 77 

Total agricultural products . 

46 

47 

48 

48 

51 

52 

52 

73 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages . 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

100 

2 ) 93 

a) 99 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 

48.7 

50.1 

50.7 

51.4 

52.1 

52.1 

55.5 

69.7 

77.8 

65.7 

Poland 4) 











(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1917 ** IOO. 











Vegetable products. 

49.8 

49.6 

46.2 

38.8 

40,8 

41.8 

57.1 

50.8 

49.8 

53.9 

Worked-up plant products. 

61.7 

61.8 

54.1 

51.t 

52.7 

53.8 

67.1 

63.4 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin. 

55.8 

55.6 

48.0 

44.8 

46.7 

47.8 

62.3 

57.1 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals. 

43.5 

40.1 

37.3 

37.6 

39.2 

41.4 

39.6 

58.0 

43.1 

55.8 

Dairy products. 

45.8 

47.2 

52.8 

55.4 

67.1 

53.5 

53.7 

74.0 

55.4 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

44.8 

43.4 

43.8 

44.9 

50.1 

46.7 

45.6 

64.8 

48.2 

60.B 

Total agricultural products ..... 

50.7 

50.0 

46.2 

44.8 

48.1 

47.3 

54.1 

59.8 

52.0 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

84.8 

85.8 

1 /0.8 

107.6 

107.6 

112.9 

94.1 

124.7 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products . 

63.2 

64.1 

64.7 

65.8 

67.1 

68.5 

71.6 

83.4 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale products in general .... 

57.8 

58.0 

56.4 

56.2 

58.5 

58.8 

63.8 

72.5 

61.6 

70.5 

Yugoslavia 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 











1926 =* 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

61.7 

65.5 

65.4 

61.6 

59.7 

58.1 

76.0 

73.3 

67.5 

96.7 

Animal products. 

58.0 

60.1 

57.2 

57.3 

60.2 

58.5 

55.0 

77.4 

56.6 

97.7 

Industrial products . 

73.6 

73.0 

73.0 

68.1 

67,6 

67.5 

68.3 

72.6 

66.2 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general .... 

67.8 

68.4 

67.6 

64.8 

64.7 

63.9 

67.8 

74.6 

65.2 

88.8 


x) The agricultural years refer to the period April I -March 31 . — 2) Agricultural year July UJuns 30 . —• 3) Calculated by the Central 
Statistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 =* 100, — 4 ) Average data for the year 1932 are provisional. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 




13 

7 

3* 

24 

Average 

VOYAGES 


April 

April 

March 

March 








1933 

*933 

1933 

*933 

March 

Apiil 

April 

Commercial 







1933 

1932 

*93* 

Season 










1931-32 

1930-31 

Shipments op Wheat and Maize. 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . j (shill, per 

14/3 

14/3 

14/- 

14/- 

14/1 V e 

14/6 

13/6 

14/6 

13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 

long ton) 

9/3 

10/9 

10 /- 

10/3 

9/10V, 

10/7 

10/5 

10/10 

10/10 

St. John to Liverpool 1 ) . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/6 

1/6 

1/9V, 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

— 

— 



Montreal to United Kingdom . . . 

(shill, per 

1/9 

1/9 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

s ) 0 09 

21- 

s ) 0.08 

1/10 

Gulf (0 United Kingdom. 

480 lbs.) 

') 2h 

l ) 21- 

V 2 /- 

V 21- 

‘) 2/1 Vo 

2/7 

•) 21- 

2/6 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) . . . . 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/7 V. 

1/7 V.. 

1/8 

1/6 

Northern Range to U. K /Continent. 


n. q. 

s ) n. 0.06 

s ) 0.05V. 

n. q. 

s )0.05V y 

') 0.09 

1/8 Vi 

r ’) 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. pet long 






tou) . 


18/6 

18/6 

19/- 

19/- 

n. 19/6 

22/4 

21/1 Vj 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $ per sh. ton). 

1.95 

1.95 

2.00 

2.00 

2.00 

2 20 

2.75 

2.30 

2.72 

I Y a Plata Down River 2 ) to U. K./ 











Contiuent . 


13 /- 

13/- 

13/6 

13/9 

13/3 

16/6 V> 

17/3 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- 

(shill, per 
long ton) 









tinent . 

14/6 

14/6 

15/- 

15/6 

14/ 10 V » 

17/11 

18/9 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . 
Western Australia to U. K /Con- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n. q 

n q. 

19/7 1 L 

n. q. 

19/3 

I 

tinent . 


22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

22/9 */i 

26/10 

28/6 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments op Rice. 



i 






1932 

*93* 

Saigon to Europe . 

(shill, pet 

19/- 

V n 20/ 

‘)n.20/- 

*) n 20 ! - 

Vn.20/- 

*) 23/9 

1 ; 24/6 

23/5 
n. 23/3 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Continent. . . . 

long ton) 

22, - 

22/6 

22/6 

72/9 

22/5 

26/1 

23/1 

23/9 


n. q. — not quoted. — n. “ nominal. — l) Rate* for parcels by liners. — 2 ) ** Down River *' includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La 

Plata. — 3) “ Up River " includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Loren/o. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colastine, 

Santa-Fi and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in “ scale terms ", 10 % is added to arrive 

at rates per long ton. — 5) Freight in gold $ per 100 lbs. (in the case of a loss of 30 % in the value of the shilling, 10 $ c. per 100 lbs are equal 

to 2/10 per quarter). 


EXCHANGE RATES 

OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESl'HCT OF THEIR I'AKITY WITH TIIK DOLLAR 


COUNTRY 

Exchange 

Exchange rates 

Puccntage bonus (4 ) or loss (—) (I) 

13 

April 

*933 

7 

April 

1933 

31 

Ma rch 
*933 

2\ 

Match 

1933 

*3 

April 

*933 

7 

Vpul 

*933 

3 * 

Match 

*933 

u 

March 

*933 

Germany a) . 

Berlin 

4.210 

4.213 

4 200 

4.190 

- 0.3 

- 04 

0.0 

4 0.2 

Argentina b) . 

New York 

25.380 

25.380 

25 380 

25.380 

- 40.1 

— 40 1 

- 40.1 

- 40.1 

Belgium a) . 

Brussels 

35.746 

35.777 

35.729 

35.752 

0.6 

1 0.5 

-1- 0 6 

+ 0.6 

Canada 6). 

New York 

83.625 

82.750 

82.875 

S3 250 

— 16 4 

- 17.3 

- 17 1 

- 16.8 

Denmark a) . 

Copenhagen 

5 ) 6.605 

6.580 

6 560 

6.542 

’)— 43.5 

- 43 3 

- 43.1 

- 43.0 

Egypt . 

Great Britain b) ... , 

• London 2) 

17.097 

17.080 

17.134 

17 181 

- 29.7 

- 79.8 

- 29.6 

- 29.4 

France a) . 

Indo-China ; 

Paris 3 ) 

25.350 

25.427 

25 445 

25.415 

+ 0.7 

1 0.4 

4 0.3 

-F 0.4 

Hungary b) . 

New York 

17.520 

17.550 

17.550 

17.550 

F 0.2 

1- 0.3 

f 0.3 

+ 0.3 

India 6) 4). 

London 

25 701 

25.733 

25.790 

25.861 

- 29.6 

- 29.6 

- 29.4 

- 29.2 

Italy a) . 

Milan 

19.480 

19.500 

19 470 

19.410 

- 2.5 

- 2.6 

- 2.4 

- 2.1 

Japan 6 ). 

New York 

21.430 

21.370 

21.430 

21.560 

- 57.0 

- 57.1 

- 57.0 

- 56.7 

Netherlands a) . . . . 

Amsterdam 

2.470 

2.479 

2.481 

2.479 

+ 0.7 

1 0.4 

-1- 0.3 

+ 0.4 

Poland 0 ) . 

Warsaw 

5 ) 8.900 

8.907 

n. q. 

8.915 

h 0.2 

!- 0.1 

n. q. 

0.0 

Rumania b) . 

New York 

n. q. 

0.610 

0.610 

0.610 

n. q 

-1 2.0 

i 20 

4 20 

Sweden a) . 

: Stockholm 

5.550 

5.545 

5.515 

5.515 

- 32.8 

- 32.7 

- 32.3 

- 32.3 

^'cckoslovakia «) . . 

Prague 

33.570 

33.630 

33.660 

33.660 

4 0.5 

-} 0.4 

F 0.3 

4 0.3 


0 ) Value of the United States dollar expressed in national currency. —* b) Value of the national currency expressed in United States cent 
*) The percentage represents the premium or the loss as far as possible on the national exchange. — 2 ) As the relation between the Egyp- 
' kln pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 3 ) As the relation between the 
mdo-Chinese piastre and the French franc changed only slightly the exchange rate of the latter onlv is given. — 4 ) These rates have been 
Stained by converting the original quotations in pence per rupee into cents per rupee, — 5) Rate for 12 April. 

















RECIPROCAL PARITIES OF THE VARIOUS CURRENCIES IN WHICH ARE QUOTED THE PRICES 
IN THE MONTHLY AND THE QUARTERLY PRICE REVIEWS (i) 


S 


ago 


a 

3 

£ 

O 

V 


(€) nojun 
Ajupnom 
npul wuuoj 

3 5 2 § 

-MO u-N — O O — O — or^'fviooo 

upivJAOisotpazo 

8.040 

14.326 

0.939 

33.751 

9.045 

1.668 

1,322 

8.213 

5.903 

12.319 

1.776 

16.824 

13.567 

3.786 

0202 

1.000 

6.512 

Einmnntf 

39.825 

70.959 

4.649 

167.181 

44.803 

8.264 

6.550 

40.680 

29.240 

61.020 

8.799 

83.333 

67200 

18.755 

1.000 

4.953 

32.258 

put!]o«i 

2.123 

3.872 

0.248 

8.914 

2.389 

0.441 

0.349 

2.169 

1.559 

3254 

0.469 

4.443 

3.583 

1.000 

0.053 

0264 

1.720 

spuiH-WM-pN 

0.593 

1.056 

0.069 

2.488 

0.667 

0.123 

0.097 

0.605 

0.435 

0.908 

0.131 

1240 

1.000 

0.279 

0.015 

0.074 

0.480 

treduf 

0.478 

0.851 

0.056 

2.006 

0.538 

0.099 

0.079 

0.488 

0 351 

0.732 

0.106 

1000 

0.806 

0225 

0.012 

0.059 

0.387 


4.526 

8.064 

0.528 

19.000 

5.092 

0.939 

0.744 

4.623 

3.323 

6.935 

1.000 

9.471 

7.637 

2.131 

0.114 

0.563 

3.666 

utpui 

0.653 

1.163 

0,076 

2.740 

0.734 

0.135 

0.107 

0.667 

0.479 

1.000 

0.144 

1.366 

1.101 

0.307 

0.016 

0.081 

0.529 

XjuSuuh 

1.362 

2.427 

0.159 

5.718 

1532 

0.283 

0.224 

1.391 

1.000 

2.087 

0.301 

2.850 

2.298 

0.641 

0.034 

0.169 

1.103 


0.979 

1.744 

0.114 

4.110 

1.101 

0.203 

0.161 

1.000 

0.720 

1.500 

0.216 

2.049 

1.652 

0.461 

0.025 

0.122 

! 

: 0.793 

(*) imnio-opur 
aouBiil 

6.080 

10.833 

0.710 

25.524 

6.840 

1.262 

1.000 

6.211 

4.464 

9.316 

1.343 

12.723 

10.260 

2.863 

0.153 

0.756 

; 4.925 

jdXSa 

ej\\or<"> 0 csi © m fr* © rr ■'t- rs crs — os rr\ 

— 00 so r*“i Csl O Os MaocO'PgprAsOrgos © 

aqu'ivrs csl TT O !>. OsirsrAOO — Csl —; «r\ O; 

^rodo © ITS —’ O rrs K — ooopsioo cK 

N '— 

tupdwg 

afjuumaa 

HI R 

O — O ro — O O © O ~ O — — OOO O 
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mnfSpa 

8.566 

15.263 

1.000 

35.959 

9.637 

1.777 

1.409 

8.750 

6.289 

13.125 

1.892 

17.924 

14.454 

4.034 

0.215 

1.065 

6.938 

uunusSJV 

XUBUU3Q 

0.561 

1.000 

0.065 

2.356 

0.631 

0.116 

0.092 

0.573 

0.412 

0.860 

0.124 

1.174 

0.947 

0.264 

0.014 

0.070 

0.455 

1.000 

1.782 

0.117 

4.198 

1.125 

0.207 
| 0.164 

1.021 

0.734 

1.532 

0.221 

2.092 

1.687 

0.471 

C.025 

0.124 

0.810 

Unit 

of Currency 

Reichsmark 

Paper peso 

Franc 

| Dollar 

j Crown 

Piastre 

Franc 

Piastre *2) 

Shilling 

Pengo 

Rupee 

Lira 

Yen 

Florin 

Zloty 

Leu 

Crown 

Gold Franc 


I 
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Proi, Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile. 


(i) Each figure gives the equivalent in the currency of the country indicated Bt the head of the respective column of the currency unit indicated at the beginning of the respective 
( 2 ) l Gold piastre equals 10 francs. — (3) Data for purpose of comparison. 










MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables. — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary, Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: 1 - excellent, 2 — good, 3 average, 4 ** bad, 5 — w/y tad; France: 100 — excellent, 70 = good, 
60 -* fairly good, 50 — average, 30 - tad; Lithuania, Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 -- excellent, 

4 -- good, 3 — average, ? — 6ad, 1 — tad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 = good, 60 =* /atWy good, 
50 — below average; U. S. S. R : 5 = good, 4 = above the average, 3 = average, 2 — below average, 
1 =* tad; Canada: 100 -* crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 
scries of years; United States: 100 crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 = crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

The statistical situation of Canadian wheat was examined last month. A 
review may now be given for the United States as this country published, in 
the middle of May, data of the total stocks in existence in the interior of the 
country on 1 April. 


Season 

1932*33 

378 

726 

1,104 

547 

557 


3h 
521 

On examination of this situation, the following conclusions may be drawn. 

Whereas, at the beginning of the current season the total wheat supplies 
in the United States were nearly 128 million bushels smaller than those of 1931-32, 
they are, nine months afterwards, at nearly the same level as at the same period 
of the preceding year, the difference having been reduced to 9 million bushels. 
This result is due partly to the large contraction of exports and partly to the 
smaller utilization within the country. It seems, therefore, that the further 
increase of consumption in the current season and particularly the greater use 
for feeding livestock reported by various authorities is not confirmed statistic¬ 
ally since the above figures indicate, on the contrary, a considerable reduction 
of wheat utilization within the country. 


The wheat situation in the United Stales. 


(million bushels). 

Season 

1931-32 

Stocks in existence on 1 July . 332 

Production. 900 

Total supplies for the season.1,232 

Stocks in existence on 1 April. 556 

Quantity sold in the 9 months 1 July-31 March. 676 

of which : 

Net exports. 96 

Utilization within the country. 580 


St. 5 lngl. 
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The total of wheat stocks in the United States on 1 April permits an approx¬ 
imate calculation of end-of-season stocks to be made. In the three months from 
1 April to 1 July last year stocks in the United States diminished from 556 
to 378 millions, 178 millions having thus been disposed of, comprising 28 millions 
on external markets and 150 millions on internal markets. For the same three 
months this year a very considerable decrease in exports may be expected, prices 
in the United States being much higher than those on the international market, 
and also a decrease of about 10 %, equivalent to that experienced in the first 
nine months of the season, in internal consumption with respect to the correspon¬ 
ding period of the past year. The following figures may therefore be considered 
probable: 12 millions for export and 135 millions for consumption, giving a 
total of 147 millions for the period from 1 April to 30 June of this year!. De¬ 
ducting this total from the stocks as on 1 April, the total stocks in the United 
States at the end of the season on 1 July 1933, would amount to 400 millions 
against 378 millions on 1 July 1932. 

It may, then, be expected that the stocks to be carried over to the next 
season 1933-34 will be increased in all the leading exporting countries in com¬ 
parison with the season 1932-33, to a less extent in Australia and the United 
States and more appreciably in Canada and Argentina. 


* * * 

As regards the prospects of the next crop, the available information may be 
summarized as follows. Taking account of all estimates at present known for 
areas sown to wheat fncluding forecasts for spring crops, based for Canada and 
the United vStates on farmers' intentions and for the U. S. S. R. on the Govern¬ 
ment plan, the following results are obtained, compared with those of last year : 


Area sown to wheat 

(million acres). 


Europe . . . 
Canada . . . 
United States 
India . . . . 
North Africa, 
Australia. . . 


1933 

61.3 
25-7 
48.1 

32.3 
9.8 

15.3 


1933 

60.7 

27.2 

55-2 

3 37 

10.6 

15*6 


Total . . . 192.5 203.0 

U. S. S. R. . . 85.4 88.7 


General total . . . 277.9 291.7 


The heaviest reduction is recorded in the United States, where, according 
to official reports, the unfavourable winter conditions have destroyed the sowings 
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on a much larger area than usual so that the difference between the area sown 
to winter wheat and that which it is hoped will be harvested, is 12,806,000 acres 
or 32.2 %. . 

Admitting that the areas sown to wheat in the countries for which data 
are still lacking are this year about the same as last year, the total world wheat 
area, excluding the U. S. S. R., China, Turkey and Persia, should reach about 
235 million acres against 245.4 millions in 1932. Assuming a yield equal to the 
average of the last ten years, namely 14.6 bushels per acre, the calculated production 
corresponding to this area would be about 3,500 million bushels, whereas pro¬ 
duction in 1932 amounted to 3,675 million bushels and the average production 
of the period 1928-1932, to 3,690 million bushels. 

But, evidently, the actual results will depend largely on the course of the 
season and the influence of weather conditions on yields in the different countries. 

The condition of crops in Europe at the beginning of May was, on the whole, 
fairly satisfactory ; in several countries, however, the growth of the plants was 
backward compared with the normal, owing to the cold, dry weather which 
predominated during April. In the latter half of the month and at the beginning 
of May, beneficial rains fell almost everywhere. 

In the U. S. S. R. the season favoured the growth of winter crops. 

Forecasts of production of winter wheat in the United States, although a 
little better than last month, remain definitely unfavourable. On the basis of 
crop condition on 1 May, production was expected to be 27%smaller than in 1932 
and 54 % below the average of the preceding five years but the weather during 
the first half of May was favourable and brought about some improvement in 
crop prospects. 

In India, the revised estimate for the Punjab indicates a crop above the 
first estimates and about equal to that of last year ; it is probable that the total 
production of the country will closely approach that of 1932. 

Crop condition in French North Africa up to the end of April was very 
satisfactory, but subsequently, damage w*as caused by severe scirocco. In Egypt 
yields are forecast to exceed the average. 

With respect to sowings of spring cerals,the latter have been effected in delay 
in several countries of Europe, where germination has, in general, been slow and 
frost damage has been reported. In the U. S. S. R. the sowings are more 
advanced than last year. In Canada and the United States, sowings have been 
somewhat delayed but the weather conditions during the first half of May fav¬ 
oured growth. 

In Argentina sowing is proceeding under favourable conditions, whereas 
in Australia the work has been retarded in various regions by insufficient 
rainfall. 

G. Capone. 

* * * 

Germany : The average proportion of the fields abandoned through winter damage 
was in percentages of area sown, as follows : winter wheat 0.9 (against 1.0 last year) ; 
winter rye 0.5 (0.5) ; winter barley 0.7 (0.5) ; winter spelt 0.3 (0.9). 
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At the beginning of May condition of winter spelt, according to the system of the 
country, was 2.5 (as at the beginning of April 1933) against 2.7 at the beginning of 
May 1932. 

Due to the cold dry weather that prevailed in April and especially to the night 
frosts in the latter half of the month, growth was everywhere backward. Condition of 
winter crops was in many cases considered less favourable than a month previously. 

The dry weather of April favoured preparations for spring crops. The young 
crops that had already sprouted suffered from the night frosts. 

A ustria : In the first decade of April sporadic rains were reported but the amount 
of precipitation was below average so that it did not compensate for the unfavourable 
effects of the lack of moisture in winter. Temperatures during the period were rather 
low Morning frosts were reported lure and there. Toward the middle of April temper¬ 
atures began to rise. At the beginning of the third decade the cold was so pronounced 
that snow fell in the Central Alps 

The growth of winter sowings has been severely checked by the cold winds and 
they are very backward. Winter wheat is developing very slowly and is infested with 
weeds, especially in sparsely-sown fields. Sowings of winter rye are vigorous but also 
backward. Development of winter barley is fairly good. 

Preparations for sowings of spring cereals have been considerably lengthened 
At the end of April spring sowings hid not everywhere been terminated save for spring 
barley. Germination has been slow but sufficiently uniform. Spring barley has yellow¬ 
ed somewhat following on night frosts 

Belgium : The month of April was marked by dry, cold weather with a predomin¬ 
ance of north and northeast winds Towards the middle of the* month some night 
frosts occurred After the 23rd temperatures became milder and some beneficial 
rains fell. Complaints are made of drought, especially on light lands or those with 
shallow top .soil 

The dry weather has favoured held work and tillage, which have proceeded actively 
in good conditions Growth, however, has been delayed 

In general, winter cereals look well but tillering is riot advanced. The oat sowings 
have come up normally. 

Bulgaria : Due to the cold weather in the first half of the 111011th sowings of spring 
crops have been late. The abundant rains in the latter half of the month, however, 
greatly favoured growth of both winter and spring crops 

The area of uieslin in 1933 hs 232,000 acres against 222.000 in J932 and 244,000 on 
the average for the preceding quinquennium ; percentages : 10 j (> and 95.1. 

The area sown to spelt is 23,500 acres against 36,900 in 1932 and 24,700 011 the 
average foi the preceding quinquennium, percentages: 87.2 and 04.9 

Spain : During April the weather conditions remained favourable to winter cereals 
Although during the latter part of the spring, the weather conditions were not quite 
unfavourable, production is forecast not to be considerably below tluit of last year, 
which was rather larger than a normal crop owing to the slightly smaller area than in 
the previous year. 

Estonia : This year the snow began to melt earlier than usual but white frosts 
lasted until the beginning of May. 
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Irish Free State : Tin first three weeks of April were dry and sutmnerlike ; the 
last week was showery but mild. Cereal crops were sown under excellent* soil and 
weather conditions. No damage was reported from any cause. 

France : Ths rains thxt fell aim:>st everywhere in the latter hxlf of April and towards 
the end of the first week of May removed preoccupations due to the persistent drought ; 
after the low temperatures, accompanied by frosts, that characterized the third week 
of April the weather again became warmer much to the benefit of the crops. 

The cultivational situation of wheat is on the whole very satisfactory and prospects 
are good and sometimes even very good. Though some bare fields aie still reported 
and in some districts, particularly in the southwest, yields already appear not to reach 
those of last year in the principal areas of production, as in the centre and north, condi¬ 
tion of wheat at the beginning of May gave hope of high yields despite some damage 
on light lands. The drought in the southeast however, seems to have somewhat com¬ 
promised hard wheats since, owing to the more advanced stage of vegetation the rains 
arrived rather too late ; no yellowed or bare fields are reported. 

Condition of oats is less satisfactory as they have suffered more from drought, 
which hindered sprouting of spring crops, and from the frosts at the end of April. 

Generally the drought his somewhat compromised the sprouting of spring cereals. 

Rye is in general sparse owing to poor tillering and flowering took place in cold 
weather so that shedding was prevalent. The crop appears mediocre. The crops are 
so far free from weeds. 

Great Britain and Northern Irelani : Fine, dry weather continued during the first 
fortnight in April in England and Wales but was followed by cold, east winds with 
some snow in parts of the country and ground frosts at night. During the last week 
of the month, however, the temperature rose and there were some useful showers. The 
growth of autumn sown crops was checked somewhat by the cold nights and absence 
of rain during the first three weeks of the month but with the advent of the warm 
rain, there was noticeable improvement, the crops looking healthy and promising. 
Germination of spring sown cereals has been good and the plants generally look well. 

In Scotland, beneficial rain fell at the end of April; the crop is strong and healthy. 
Seeding of barley and oats was catried out under ideal soil and weather conditions and 
germination was strong and uniform. little or no damage by frost or insect pests 
was reported. 

In Northern Ireland the weather during April was mainly dry with, however, 
unsettled conditions and some ground frosts at night after the 18th; these conditions 
on the whole favoured seasonal work. Wheat and oats have brairded well and look 
promising; some reports of damage to oats by frost and grubs was reported. An 
increase in the wheat area and a decrease in that of oats are expected. 

Greece : In the greater part of the country conditions are excellent and a good 
crop may be expected if the weather remains favourable Only a few districts have exper¬ 
ienced significant losses. 

Hungary : During the last week of April, the temperature began to rise gradually ; 
from io° C. at the beginning of the week, it reached 20° C. on April 29 and later 
touched 25 0 C. The night temperature was rather low. During the three weeks from 
April 22 to May 12, the quantity of precipitation was much above the average in most 
regions of the country. 

Hail damage was reported in thiee departments. 


• St. 5 Ingl. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 



1930-3 1 x 93 i -32 Aver. [ 


Thousand acres 


tv) Winter crop. 
s) Spring crop 


•Austria . . . 

/»') 

\ s) 

Belgium. . . 

.«’) 

Bulgaria . . 


Spam .... 


Finland . . . 

.u>) 

France . . . 

.Vl>) 

•Scotland . . 


Greece. . . . 


Italy 2 ) . . . 

/V) 

\ *) 

Latvia. . . . 

.*•) 

Lithuania . . 

.«> 

Luxemburg . 


•Netherlands . 


•Poland . . . 


•Rumania . . 

.«') 

•Sweden 5 ) . . 

Ire) 

! s) 

•Switzerland . 

.w) 

Czechoslovakia 

)w) 
\ «) 

Yugoslavia. . 

.XV) 


Total Europe . 


4,883 

514 

23 

383 

3,078 

11,249 

32 

12,894 1 ) 1 
52 
1,496 
12,076 3 ) 
175 
173 
420 
22 
293 

3.886 

5.886 
544 
159 
128 

1,997 

95 

5,139 


32,337 22.107 


54,112] 51,758 

86,449\ 73,865 


United States 


(w) 6) 514 7 ) 536 7 ) 772 

) s) 8) 25,171 7 ) 26.646 7 ) 23,815 

M 6) 27.096 7) 33,656 7) 39.312 

*U) 8) 20,986 7 ) 21,52! 71 20.175 


Total America . 


India. 

•Japan . 

Syria and Lebanon 


Algeria .... 
Cyrenaica . . . 
Egypt .... 
French Morocco 
Tunis. 


100.1 99.7 

234.0 59.7 

83.3 91.4 

103.8 104.5 


1-IW1933 


a ) I b ) | 0 I «) , *>) | c) 


95.5 90.0 - 

97.6 105.7 110 

98.2 101.5 115 

106.0 127.2 106 

99.8 100.8 — 

. 105 

112.2 125.5 — 

102.4 103.6 • - 

87.2 78.6 - 

105.0 151.5 120 

92 6 125.6 - 

136.7 107.4 2.5 


103.4 - 

104.4 — — 

115.8 - - 

106.7 1 *14* 1 2.6 

121.1 127.6 2.8 

100 3 104.4 — 


100.6 105.2 — 
95.5 111.7 — 


32,293 33,669 31.282 95.9 103.2 — 

1,247 1,201 . - 

1,076 1,191 1.182 90 4 91.0 ... 

33,369 34,860 32,464 95.7 102.8 - 


99.7 — 

59.7 - 
91.4 104 


Total Africa . 


Grand total 171 » 379 178,140 94.2 96.2 - - 

total. |m) l99 A31 214,244 200,247 93.1 99.6 - - 
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Area sown 






Average 

1926-27 


— 



Crop condition (i) 







% 1932-33 












1932*33 

1931*32 













to 
















1930*31 

1931-32 

Aver 















«■ xoo 

— 100 

* * *503 

x-4 v -j | 

** » 



Thousand acres 

















«) 

>) 

c) 

*) 


c) 

*) 

6) 

c) 

Rye. 
















w) Winter crop. 
s) Spring crop. 















Germany . . 

.w) 

10.991 

10,830 

11,248 

101.5 

97.7 

2.9 

. 

__ 


_ 

_ 


, 

__ 

♦Austria . . . 

/W’) 

... 

901 

887 



2.1 

— 

— 

2.0 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 



43 

47 



2.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 

,u>) 

551 

562 

565 

98.0 

97.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 


526 

544 

549 

96.8 

95.9 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

im 

— 

— 

Spain .... 

. . 

1,458 

1.516 

1.588 

96.2 

91.8 

115 

— 

— 

HM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Finland . . . 

. . 

560 

544 

538 

103 0 

104.1 

103 

— 

— 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . . . 


1,859 

1,791 

1) 1,954 

103.8 

95.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Greece . . . 


170 

180 

142 

94.1 

119.5 

«— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Latvia . . . 


652 

593 

— 

110.0 

— 

125 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lithuania . . 


1,182 

1,186 

1,167 

99.7 

101.3 

mm 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . 


20 

17 

18 

114.3 

111.9 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

113 

— 

— 

♦Netherlands . 



407 

476 



— 

— 

4 )65 

— 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

♦Poland . . . 



13.887 

14,046 



3.2 

— 

— 

4 ) 3 6 

— 

— 

4 )72 

— 

— 

♦Rumania . . 

.«’) 

726 

717 

— 

ioi.4 

— 





— 

95 

3.1 

— 

— 

♦Sweden 5) • • 

J«0 

Is) 

533 

14 

501 

12 

— 

106.2 

109.8 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

♦Switzerland . 


46 

48 



— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

97 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2,245 

2.585 

2,545 

86.9 

88.2 

u ’)2.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

«’)2 6 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia . 

K) 

530 

511 

479 

103.7 

1106 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

U. S. S. R. . . 


63,007 

64.402 

64,292 

97.8 

98.0 

- 

- 



- 

- 

- 

~ 


Total Europe. 

lm) 

20.092 

20,266 

20,793 

99.1 

96.6 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

_ 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

\«) 

83,099 

84,668 

85,085 

98.1 

97.7 

— 

— 

*"** 



— 




Canada . . . 

Itf) 

6) 454 

7) 614 

7) 704 

74 0 

64.5 

_ 


89 

__ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

94 

1 *) 

8) 146 

7) 16017) 256 

91.3 

57.1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

United States 

• • 

0) 2.854 

7) 3,271 

7) 3,254 

87.3 

87.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

83.2 

Total America 


3,454 

4,045 

4,214 

854 

81 9 

- 

“ 1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria . . . 

. . 

4 

5 

4 

68.8 

95.4 

- 

1 

- 

115 

- 

- 

- 

- 

85 

Grand total. 

lm) 

23,550 

24,316 

25,011 

96.9 

94.2 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I — 

— 


86,557 

88,718 

89,303 

97.6 

96.9 

— 

— 


— 

—* 




*■— 

Barley. 











: 





«■) Winter crop. 

&/ Spring crop 















Germany . . 

• a 1 ) 

618 

607 

477 

101.7 

129.6 

2.8 

_ 

_ 

2.7 

— 

— 

2.8 

2.8 

— 


•Austria . . . 

]«') 

1 s) 


18 

3^8 

21 

376 


... 

2.3 

2.3 

_ 

_ 

2.3 

_ 

_ 

— 

— 

Belgium . . . 

.«') 

“* 79 

78 

72 

101.2 

109.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

24 

— 

— 

Bulgaria . . 


576 

568 

601 

101.3 

95.8 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

Spuin .... 

, . 

4,521 

4,837 

4,516 

93.5 

100.1 

115 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . . . 

,w) 

412 

432 

') 412 

95.2 

99.9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece . . . 

558 

574 

481 

97.3 

116.0 

— 

—- 

! — 

— 

— 

~ 

2.4 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . 

. . 

8 

10 

9 

82.5 

86.6 

2.5 

— 

—- 

2.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Netherlands 



50 

72 



— 

— 

4 )68 

— 

— 

— 

4 ) 74 

— 

— 

♦Poland . . . 

. w ) 


102 

166 



— 

H 

— 

4 ) 3.3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.9 

♦Rumania . . 

.IV) 

170 

248 

— 

*68.8 

— 




— 

— 

90 

— 

— 

— 

♦Switzerland . 


18 

16 



— 

— 

97 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

93 

Czechoslovakia 


’i.642 

1.762 

1,766 

*93.2 

93.0 

2.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

s) 2 4 

— 

— 

Yugoslavia. . 

.») 

579 

609 

592 

95 1 

97 8 

— 

— 




*“* 



U.S.S.R.. , 

.w) 

711 

872 

1,009 

81.6 

70.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

- 

— 

Total Europe . 

In) 

8 993 

9,477 

8,926 

94.9 

100.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

\") 

9,704 

10 349 

9,935 

93.8 

97.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 







































Area Sown 







COUNTRIES 

1932-33 

X93»-3* 

Average 

1936-27 

| % 1933-33 







1 / 



to 

X 930 - 3 X 

X 931-32 

Aver. 


“V-X 933 






Thousand acres 

-* 100 

— xoo 








Canada . 

8 ) 3.696 

7) 3,758 

7 ) 4.728 

98.4 

78.2 


b) 

C) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

b) 

*) 

United States . . 

8 ) 12.971 

7) 13,213 

7) 11,947 

98.2 

108.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

To*al America . . 

16,667 

16.971 

16.675 

98.2 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

♦Japan . 


2,107 

2,198 



_ 

_ 

s) 


_ 

f)g) 


/) 


Syria and I/; ban on 

702 

794 

824 

38.4 

85.2 

... 

... 


— 

*— 

85 

mm 

■— 

—* 

Total Asia. . . 

702 

794 

824 

88.5 

85.2 


— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Algeria. 

3.188 

3,279 

3,432 

97.2 

92.9 

_ 

100 

_ 

115 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

85 

Cyrenaica .... 

71 

49 

88 

146.0 

80.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

287 

366 

359 

78.4 

80.0 

101 

— 

—- 

KIM 

— 

— 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

3,410 

3,298 

3,008 

103.4 

113.4 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

865 

1,507 

1,197 

57.4 

72.2 

— 

— 

t) g) 

— 

— 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

7,821 

8.499 

8.084 

92.0 

96.7 

- 

— 

- 

- 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

f'TrATUT-k TfiTlT 1 

34,183 

35,741 

34,509 

95.6 

99.1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Grand total, j ^ 

34,894 

36,613 

35,518 

95.3 

98.3 


— 


" 

" 

~ 




Oats. 















•Austria. 


784 

759 



2 4| 

__ 

_ 


_ 

_ 

25 

_ 

_ 

Bulgaria .... 

306 

281 

330 

*108 9 

*92 9 

120 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

130 

— 

— 

Spain. 

1.599 

1.926 

1,926 

83.0 

83.0 

115 

— 

— 

— 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France . 

2,156 

2,205 

2,105 

97.8 

102.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

332 

367 

293 

90.4 

113.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

69 

74 

72 

93.3 

95.0 

2.5 

— 

— 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.4 

— 

— 

•Switzerland . . . 


41 

49 



— 

— 

96 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98 

Czechoslovakia . . 

2*011 

2,027 

2,078 

'*99.2 

%.7 

2.9 

: — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

•Yugoslavia . . . 

73 

87 

— 

83.2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

__ 

— 


— 

— 

Total Europe. . . 

6,473 

6,880 

6,804 

94.1 

95.1 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 



— 

■ 

Canada . 

8 ) 13,250 

7) 13.148 

7) 12,997 

100 8 

101.9 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


_ 




United States . . 

8 ) 40.003 

7) 41,224 

7) 39.590 

97.0 

101.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— • 

—- 

— 

—* 

— 

Total America . 

53,253 

54372 

52,587 

97.9 

1013 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


Syria and Lebanon 

28 

28 

35 

101.8 

80.6 

... 



— 

— 

85 

— 

100 

— 

Algeria. 

526 

504 

592 

104.4 

88 9 

_ 

100 

_ 

115 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

85 

French Morocco . 

64 

60 

83 

1145 

77.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunis . 

74 

86 

103 

85.7 

71.7 

— 

— 

/) g) 

— 

— 

— 

4) 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

664 

650 

778 

102.7 

85.4 


- 

- 


- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Grand total , . 

60,418 

61,930 

60,204 

97.6 

100.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 


- 


*) Countries not included in the totals. —■ <*) Above the average. — ■ b) Average. — s) Below the average. — 
d) Very good. — e) Good. — /) Average. — g) Bad. — h) Very bad. — m) Not including U. S. S. R. — ») Including 
U. S. S. R. — t) See explanation according to the various systems, page 291. — x) Average 1926-27 to 1929-30. — a) The 
figures for 1932-33 and 1931-32 have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. ~ 
3) Average I923"29 to 1930”31. — 4) About the middle of the previous month. — 5) Provinces of Svealand agd Gouland. — 
6) Area expected to be harvested. — 7) Area harvested. — 8) Area to be planted according to termers' intentions. 
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The winter wheat crop looks well in the Danubian area and in some of the great 
plain regions. In the western regions and in some of the great plain regions its growth 
is backward due to cold weather in April. It did not begin to grow well until the 
milder weather set in during May. In 5 departments damage to wheat by insects is 
reported. Winter rye has also been affected by the cold weather in April and has 
rather short straw. It is believed that the rainfall towards May 10 will have a good 
influence on future growth Winter barley is growing fairly well. 

As regards spring cereals, the crops have sprouted regularly but the rather cold 
April weather has retarded their growth. After the recent rains and mild weather 
during May, growth is expected to be more rapid and vigorous. 

Towards May 12, the crop condition of wheat and rve was below the average. 

Italy * During the first half of April the temperature rose considerably; towards 
the middle of the month fairly abundant rams fell. During the latter half of the month 
the temperature fell below the normal average and was accompanied by abundant 
snowfall and hoar frost. The rains which also fall during this period have favoured 
wheat, which has been damaged, however, by frost in some areas of northern and central 
Italy. Early varieties suffered most because they had already reached the critical stage 
of growth. 

Latvia : During April it was in general fairly cold and during the whole of the 
month the temperature remained below the normal. During the first ten days some 
snow fell and remained for a few days. Throughout the month some night frosts occurred, 
with a resulting influence on winter cereals. According to correspondents’ reports 
however, the crop condition of winter wheat on May 1 was average in 33.9 % of the 
cases, above the average in 60.0 % and below the average in 6.1 %. The correspon¬ 
ding figures for winter rye are : 27.4 %. 68.9 % and 3.7 %. 

Lithuania : In April it was cold with temperatures of 2 0 and white frosts. The 
weather conditions were unfavourable for the crops and for field work. 

Luxemburg : The generally cold, dry weather during April checked the normal 
growth of the crops. 

Poland : The crop condition of winter cereals on 15 April had deteriorated a little 
compared with that as on 15 March of this year. This deterioration is, in large part, 
due to lack of warmth and sunshine reported in 84 % of the correspondents* replies. 
There was still no lack of soil moisture during the period considered because the melting 
of the snow furnished adequate moisture. Only in the departments of Cracow, Lodz, 
and Kielce was soil moisture insufficient. 

Some damage to winter crops by night frosts was reported in the following five 
departments; Bialystok, Pomorze, Kielce and Warsaw. 

Due to unfavourable weather, the growth of winter crops was backward according 
to 56 % of the correspondents. 

In most of the country, the spring cereal sowings began at a normal date. 

According to data furnished by the small number of correspondents of the Cen¬ 
tral Office of Statistics, crop condition of winter wheat did not change during the period 
15 April to 5 May whereas that of rye and winter barley deteriorated. In fact, crop 
condition was as follows : 

5 May 15 April 5 May 
1933 *933 *93* 


Winter wheat.3.3 3,3 2.9 

Winter rye.3.2 3.4 3.1 

Winter barley.3.0 3.2 2.9 
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The deterioration of crops was increased by lack of soil moisture as well as by sun 
and heat. 

The lack of moisture was experienced until May. Despite the milder weather 
at the beginning of May, the condition of winter crops has not improved. 

Portugal: The excessive winter rains, especially in low-lying regions, have caused 
considerable damage to the wheat crop; growth in more elevated regions and on per¬ 
meable lands was luxuriant at the end of the winter. Unfavourable weather in April 
destroyed the hope of an abundant crop; on May i the crop condition of wheat in the 
large producing centres was considered to be unsatisfactory because lack of moisture 
hindered the normal growth of the crops. After May i, however, rainfall largely im¬ 
proved tlie situation so that the wheat crop may now exceed the average, especially as 
the area sown, although smaller than that of last year, is larger than has been sown 
to wheat in preceding years. 

Rust, which has already made an appearance in places, has not caused any note¬ 
worthy damage. As regards the other cereals, the rain has not brought about any con¬ 
siderable improvement as growth was already advanced. 

Rumania : During the first ten days of May the weather was changeable. More 
or less abundant rains were recorded in all departments. Temperatures began to rise 
but remained below' the average. 

Owing to cold weather in the first months of spring, the growth of winter cereals 
is very backward. Damage by cold has, so far, not been large. Soil moistuio is sufficient 
and sometimes even too abundant. 

At the end of the first ten days of May, the wheat, rve and winter barley crops 
were iti good condition but needed more warmth. 

Spring cereal sowings are 15-20 days late 

Switzerland : In the first fortnight of April growth was satisfactory but in the 
second fortnight temperatures w T ere predominantly low and conditions were dry with 
night frosts, circumstances which somewhat delayed growth of winter cereals. Cereals 
have, however, tillered well and continued to develop satisfactorily. Night frosts had 
particularly bad effects on winter wheats and ryes sown late on cold and badly exposed 
lands, which wintered badly. At the beginning of May the rise in temperatures and 
increase in precipitation improved the situation but not sufficiently to be reflected in the 
figures of crop condition. 

Preparation of the land and spring sowings were carried out early and in favour¬ 
able conditions. Germination was fairly regular but development of sowings was 
somewhat delayed by the return of cold conditions in the latter half of April. 

Condition of spelt on 1 May 1933 was, according to the system of the Institute, 
96 against 98 on 1 April 1933 and 94 on 1 May 1932 ; meslin was 97 (98, 94). 

Czechoslovakia : Cereals have wintered well thanks to the small quantit}' of pre¬ 
cipitation, fairly mild temperatures and a shallow snow-cover, with the result that in 
March their crop condition was good. March weather was extremely warm and dry, 
permitting an early start of the usual field work and spring cereal sowings, which were 
finished in low-lying regions before the end of the month. The growth of cereals, which 
had given rise to hopes of a good crop, was retarded by unfavourable weather in April 
which, especially during the latter half, was very dry and cold with frequent night frosts. 

Due to the persistence of cold weather, lack of rainfall, and the fact that the sub¬ 
soil could not store up enough moisture in the autumn and winter, during which pre- 
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cipitation was very moderate, the growth of cereals was considerably compromised and 
was three weeks late. The damage by night frosts was fairly large for spring ceieals 
and winter rye which were sown at an earlier date. The cereal situation is satisfactory, 
that of wheat being the best. Warmei weather and more abundant precipitation could 
stimulate growth which, under more favourable conditions would recover rapidly and 
promise a good crop. 

The area under meslin this year is 19,700 acres; 2.9 % above that of last year 
and 19.4 % below the five-year mean. 

Yugoslavia : Weather in April was very variable, especially in the first fortnight, 
with wide oscillations of temperature, frequent rains and, in higher areas, falls of snow. 
Toward the end of April and the beginning of May warm weather with beneficial 
showers was re-established. 

U. S. S. R. : According to data published by the People's Commissariat for Agri¬ 
culture sowings of all spring crops since 10 April have been as follows : 


Area sown 
(thousand acres). 




*933 

1932 

1931 

1930 

On 10 

April. 

. 16,870 

5.162 

• •. 

27,923 

15 

» . 

. 25.605 

8,298 

4.497 

37.808 

20 

it . 

. 34,227 

I5,92i 

8,202 

50,657 

25 

>» 

. 4^,138 

24,694 

16,803 

68,696 

1 

Mav . 

. 62,56 8 

37,007 

33,735 

80,805 

5 


. 83,807 

53,462 

60,683 

92,913 

10 

» 

.105,016 

78,400 

88,366 

108,728 

15 

. 


108,194 

114,083 

124,3.48 

20 

11 . 


135,393 

139,869 

X 39,752 

25 

» . 


160,154 

163,984 

157,732 

1 

June. 


185,658 

186,320 

172,4x5 

5 

" . 


203,709 

208,481 

180,923 

10 

>• . 


210,757 

221,457 

196,247 

15 

" . 


227,246 

229,826 

207,245 

20 

)J . 


233,501 

235,403 

213,505 

Area planned. 

. 234,754 

253,040 

235,495 

229,811 

Area actually sown. 

. 

238,460 

239,449 

214,491 


The progress of sowings in 1933 from the beginning of the season to 10 May was 
more rapid than in 1932 and 1931, due principally to the fact that spring was eailier 
this year than in the two preceding years. In comparison with 1930 the progress of 
sowings in 1933, though less rapid on the whole, approaches that of the former year. 
On 10 May the proportion of the area sown to that planned was as follows: 44.7 % 
iu 1933 i 3i i % in 1932 ; 35-8 in 1931 and 47.3 % in 1930. 

So far the data for separate crops h ivc not been published so that the areas sown 
to spring cereals and grain legumes are not yet known. This group of crops accounted 
in 1928 and 1929 for 75 % of the total of all spring crops, 72 % in 1930, 67 % in 1931 and 
63 % in 1932. During the current year the percentage should, according to the plan, 
be raised to 66 %. As regards the importance of the principal spring crops (wheat, 
rye, barley, oats and maize) it may be said thit they represent about four-fifths of 
the total for spring cereals and grain legumes, the proportion varying from year to 
year to no appreciable extent. According to the plan these five principal spring cereals 
should in 1933 attain 80 %, that is, almost the same proportion as in 1932. 
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To enable a clearer view to be obtained of the position of the five cereals above 
indicated it seems useful to give in the two following tables respectively the data of 
areas sown to wheat and rye and those sown to barley, oats and maize. 


Area sown to wheat and rye 




(thousand 

acres) 





Winter 

Spring 

Total 

WinteJ 

Spring 

Total 


wheat 

wheat 

wheat 

rye 

rye 

rye 

IQ27-28. 

15,267.9 

53 , 257-4 

68,525.3 

59 , 597-3 

1,306.2 

60,903.5 

1928-29. 

16,196.8 

57 , 263.1 

73 . 459-8 

60,328.2 

1,286.9 

61,615.1 

1929-30. 

23,367-6 

57,124.9 

80,492.5 

68,082.7 

1,066.8 

69.149-5 

1930-31 . 

29 , 172.9 

62,896.4 

92,069.3 

67.484.7 

895.8 

68,380.5 

1931-32 . 

32 , 336.7 

56,388.3 

88,725.0 

64.401.5 

988.4 

65.389 9 

1932-33 (plan) • • • 

36,102.6 

57,329 3 

93 . 431-9 

63,811.0 

988.4 

64.799-4 

1932-33 (actual) . . 

28,058.2 

... 

. .. 

63,006.9 

. .. 

... 


The data for winter sowings in autumn 1932 show that for rye, which is practically 
entirely a winter crop in the U.S.S.R., the figure of the plan has almost been attained 
and that the 1933 crop will, save for deduction of part actually lost through bad con¬ 
ditions during the past winter, which in fact do not seem to have been exceptionally 
notable, be carried out on an area only a little below 1932. As regards the prospects 
for wheat the plan for 1932-33 allowed fot a total area of 93*432,000 acres, that is, about 
6 % greater than was sown the preceding year, but the area sown to winter wheat 
was 8,046,000 acres smaller than that planned ; for this reason it would be necessary, 
in order to arrive at the total area allowed for in the plan as above indicated, that the 
area planned for spring wheat should not only be attained but exceeded by about 14 %. 
Should this not be realized or should the area under spring wheat attain only the extent 
planned, the total area under wheat in 1933 would be 85,389,000 acres, that is, 3.4% 
below the area sown the previous year 

From the above-indicated table it follows also that the wheat crop of the Union 
tends to expand somewhat as fat as the area under winter wheat is concerned while 
for spring wheat, which is generally more exposed to the dangers of drought and which 
suffered greatly in 1932, as in 1931, there has been since 1931 a tendency to reduction 
or at any rate to stagnation, which is also shown by the figure of the plan for 1933, 
which was in autumn 1932 fixed at 59,553,000 acres but at the beginning of 1933 
was reduced to 57,329,000 acres. 

In the preceding years the area sown to spring wheat on 10 May was as follows : 
32,537,000 acres in 1932 ; 31,954,000 acres in 1931 and 31,388,000 acres in 1930. In 
relation to the figures planned these areas were respectively 50.3 %, 46.2 % and 46.2 % 
and in relation to the areas finally sewn 57.7 %, 50.8 % and 55.0 %. 

The forecasts for the other three cereals, barley, oats and maize, which are princi¬ 
pally spring crops, are indicated in the following table. 


Area sown to barley, oats and maize 
(in thousand acres). 




Winter 

barley 

Spring 

barley 

Total 

barley 

Oats 

Maize 

1927-28 


959*5 

17,071.5 

18,031.0 

42.615.4 

11,105.6 

1928-29 


1,060.8 

18,917.9 

19,978.7 

46,656.2 

8 , 754-8 

* 929-30 


999.8 

16,791.3 

17,791.1 

42.428.9 

8,685.9 

1930-31 


870.8 

15.9830 

16,853.8 

42,496.6 

9 , 742.0 

1931-32 

(plan) .... 

872-3 

16,086.8 

16 , 959-1 

38,528.7 

9 . 083.7 

* 932-33 

1,260.3 

17.5694 

18,829.7 

40,278.8 

8,900.9 

* 932-33 

(actually sown) . 

709.2 

.. . 

. . . 

. . . 
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If the plan for the sowings of these cereals is carried out, the areas sown to barley 
and oats will be about 7 % and 4 % larger than in 1932 whereas the maize area will be 
slightly smaller. 

Of the total area sown, 105,016,000 acres, to all spring cereals on 10 May of the 
current year, 82,478,000 were effected by the kolkhozi, 11,547,000 by the sovkhozi 
and 10,991,000 by the individual farms. The kolkhozi have carried out the sowing 
plan to the extent of 50 %, the sovkhozi to 46.5 % and the individual farms to 24.2 %. 

In the most important cereal producing regions, the plan for the sowing of all 
spring crops had on 10 May been carried out to the extent of 74.5 % in the [Middle 
Volga region, to 58.4 % in the Tower Volga, to 52.0 % in the North Caucasus and to 
51.7 % in Ukraina. 

In the last three weeks of April and the first week of May the weather was on the 
whole favourable to sowing and crops already sown; in some areas, especially in the 
Northern Caucasus and Ukraina, rainfall somewhat slackened the progress of the sowings. 

The crop condition of winter cereals at the beginning of May was considered to 
be satisfactory. 

The figures of production of the different crops during the years 1931 and 1932 
have not yet been published. For 1031 the figure of total production of cereals and 
leguminous grain crops is now available and is compared below with the corresponding 
data for preceding years. 

(000 lb.) 


X 93 I .171,917,000 

1930 184,186,000 

1929 158,163,000 

1928 161,643,000 


During the three-year period 1928-1930, production of secondary cereals ( i . e., 
excluding wheat, rye, barley, oats and maize) and leguminous grain crops, repre¬ 
sented about 9 % of the total production. 

Canada : The revised estimate of the winter wheat area sown in 1932 for harvest 
next summer is 547,000 acres against 568,400 sown in 1931-32 and 894,000, the average 
for 1926-27 to 1930-31 ; percentages : 96.2 and 61.2. The preliminary estimate pub¬ 
lished last November of 496,000 acres sown to winter rye remains unchanged. 

According to a telegram of May 12 received from the Canadian Government, 
the growing season throughout Canada was generally late but recent weather lias been 
favourable for .seeding. At the end of April wheat seeding had been completed to the 
extent of 22 % in Manitoba, 13 % in Saskatchewan and 10 % in Alberta. Generally 
speaking, the moisture supply is ample but rains will be needed shortly in the areas 
affected by previous drought. 

United States : In the week ended on about April 26 general and abundant 
rains fell in parts of the winter wheat belt, especially in the Southwest. It is reported, 
however, that, in a great part of the winter wheat States, crop condition was very 
poor and beyond recovery. Some improvement was noted, however, in Atlantic 
sections and the Ohio valley. Spring wheat sowing made progress during the week 
but is over a week late as a result of dry weather. In the following week .nded on 
about May 2 further rains fell in parts of the winter wheat belt but were too late to 
prevent a large percentage abandonment. The weather was fairly favourable gene¬ 
rally in the spring cereals area and sowing was in full swing. The crop condition of 
winter wheat on May 1 reached a record low level for the month (see cereals Table). 


** SL 5 Ingl. 
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On the basis of crop condition on May 1, production of winter wheat is esti¬ 
mated at 202,491,000 centals (337,485,000 bushels) against 277,291,000 (462,151,000) 
in 1932 and 372,321,000 (620,536,000), the average for 1927-31; percentages: 73.0 
and 54.5. The slight increase on the April estimate of production is due to the 
improvement in crop condition noted since the beginning of Apiil, which has com¬ 
pensated for the reduction in the estimate of aiea for harvest as a result of the increased 
estimate of acreage winterkilled to 32.2 %. 

On the basis of crop condition on May 1, production of winter rye is estimated 
at 17,081,000 centals (30,502,000) bushels against 22,319,000 (39.855,000) in 1932 and 
22,608,000 (40,371,000), the average for 1927-31 ; percentages: 76.5 and 75.6. 

The condition of spring wheat improved during the week ended on May 2 5 The 
weather was fairly favourable generally. 

India (Telegram of 15 May): The Punjab Government gives the fourth estimate 
ot wheat production this year at 71 million centals (x 18 million bushels), an increase 
of 4 million centals (7 million bushels) on the previous estimate, so that this season's 
crop is practically the same as that of 1932. The Punjab produces one-tliird of the 
total for India, for which the third estimate published at the end of April showed a de¬ 
crease of about 4 million centals (7 million bushels) on the corresponding estimate of last 
year. The increase now communicated by the Punjab brings the total for India up to 
the figure for 1932 apart from subsequent modifications in other producing areas. 

Japan : At the beginning of May the weather conditions were unfavourable to 
wheat and barley. 

Palestine : Climatic conditions during April were generally favourable to crops, 
which benefited from well distributed light showers, though rainfall was much below 
normal. In some areas, however, the rainfall has been insufficient to ensure even the 
return of the seed sown. Elsewhere conditions are variable but on the whole the crop 
will be far better than w T as anticipated earlier in the year and total yields are expected 
to be only 20 to 30 % below the average. Considerable damage has been caused by 
rust (Puccinia gram mis) in many parts of the country. Crop condition as at 1 May 
was poor to average, both for wheat and barley. 

Syria and Lebanon : A reduction in yields due to the delay in the rains and to 
their small amount is feared. In Lebanon drought lias compromised crops and caused 
losses to cereals. The intermittent rains of April appear, how r ever, to have brought 
appreciable relief. 

. Algeria : Up to the end of April the weather was particularly favourable ; the 
frosts of 22 and 23 April caused only small and very localized damage. Prom 29 April 
to 1 May a heavy scirocco caused losses which were all the greater as drought had 
already begun to be felt in many areas in the interior. An attack of rust affected many 
crops, particularly w r here sowing had been early. 

The statistics compiled in April appear to indicate a certain decrease in total area 
sown to cerals, due to a regression in that of barley and that of oats. It must however, 
be noted that the comparison is made with the final figures of preceding years and that 
the difference is such that it may be accounted for by statistical errors. If the figures 
for the same date last year are taken as base it is found that those of the current year 
are 146,000 acres or 4 % higher for wheat and 35,000 acres or 1 % higher for barley ; 
the figure for wheat is the highest recorded for that date in the postwar years with the 
exception of 1926. It is, on the other hand, the rule that the figures for May are low r er 
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than the final figures for wheat, a fact regularly verified since 1925 save in 1927. while 
the difference has in the last five years varied from 3 % to 11 % ; for barley the circum¬ 
stances are less constant but, while the minus differences, less frequent, are very small 
(less than 0.3 %), the plus differences vary from 2 % to 6 %. 

These facts are in accoidance with the supposition that the total area sown is at 
least equal to that of last year, that devoted to wheat being at least as large as in any 
year since the war excepting probably 1930. The area under barley, which is prac¬ 
tically the same as that of last year tends, however, to decline, as does that of oats. 

Egypt : During April weather conditions were favourable to maturity of wheat 
and barley. Harvesting of wheat was started in early-sown areas in Upper-Kgypt, 
where ic became general in the early days of May. Maturation is practically over in 
Lower and Middle Egypt. The yield is expected to be good in Upper-Kgypt, but not 
much above the average in Lower Egypt. Harvesting of barley is over in Upper-Egypt 
but still in progress in the early as well as in the general cultivations in Middle and 
Lower Egypt. The yield is expected to be normal 

French Morocco : Favoured by regular rains cereals had generally a very good 
appearance at the end of April. A violent storm on 1 May in the plain of Dukhala, 
a fairly important agricultural region, especially for soft wheat, laid many fields and the 
following rains caused fears of rust attack. On the whole crop prospects remained good 
or even very good ; the barley harvest began early in May in the southern and central 
districts 

Tunis : Weather conditions in April were more or less favourable according to 
region Fiosts and drought caused some damage ; in certain centres the cecvdomui 
fly caused some fairly large damage 

The condition of crops was average or mediocre and rather inferior to that of 
last month 

Union of South Africa • The severe heat and drought during the greater jxirt of 
March were responsible for the reduced prospects in the main producing areas. In 
the inland areas the benefits of the scattered rainfall at the commencement of the month 
were largely dissipated by the severe heat and drought during the latter half. Serious 
damage lias also been caused by stalkborer but the poor rainfall throughout the season 
and particularly the intense dry heat experienced during January and February is the 
chief factor responsible for the very low r yields expected 

Australia (Telegram of 1 May) : The area to be sown to wheat this year is es¬ 
timated to be 1 °o smaller than that sown last year. On the basis of this information it 
may be calculated that the area under wheat will be about 15,300,000 acres against 
I 5*b37.° 00 in 1932-33, a decrease of about 337,000 acres 


MAIZE 

France : The maize sowings have been generally effected under good conditions ; 
rain at the end of April was very beneficial to the crops in southern regions and their 
condition was, on the whole, satisfactory. 

Hungary : Toward 12 May sowings were almost completed everywhere. With 
sufficient moisture the crop should require more heat. 

Italy : The maize sowings, which began in the latter half of April, continued in 
good conditions during the latter half of the month. 
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Rumania : The cold weather compromised part of the crop at the beginning of 
April. In some places sowings have been repeated. On wider areas sowings began 
toward the end of April and were carried on until 10 May. 

Maize. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

1932 

1932/33 

i93i 

1931/32 

Aver¬ 
age 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 193* 

1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

i93i 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932 

1932/33 

X93i 

1931/32 

Average 

1926 

to 1930 

1926(27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931 / 

32 

** 100 

Aver 

age 

= 100 

1931 

1931 / 

32 

*■ 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

— 100 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 36 lbs 

Austria . 

14S 

152 

145 

97.2 

102.4 

2,690 

2,794 

2,508 

4,803 

4,990 

4,479 

96.3 

107.2 

Bulgaria 

1,829 

1 682 

1,693 

108.8 

108.0 

23,246 

19,594 

15,239 

41,511 

34,989 

27,212 

118.6 

152.5 

Spain . . . 

1,102 

1,053 

1,044 

104.7 

105.6 

15,280 

14,778 

13,215 

27,286 

26,389 

23.598 

103.4 

115.6 

France . . 

813 

855 

843 

95.0 

96.5 

10,037 

13,789 

9,695 

17,924 

24,623 

17,312 

72.8 

103.5 

Greece. . . 

587 

618 

513 

95.0 

114.5 

4,127 

3,499 

3,597 

7.370 

6,248 

6,423 

118.0 

114.7 

Hungary 

2,905 

2 720 

2,652 

106.8 

109.6 

53,617 

33,459 

35,897 

95,746 

59,749 

64,102 

160.2 

149.4 


3.259 

3,206 

3,515 

101 7 

92.7 

61,906 

40,354 

52,449 

110,546 

72,061 

93.659 

153.4 

118.0 

Italy 1 ) ^ 

322 

244 

225 

132.2 

143.1 

4,569 

2,553 

2,167 

8,159 

4,559 

3,870 

179.0 

210 8 

•Poland. . . 

240 

243 

222 

98.7 

108.2 

t - - 

2,296 

1,968 

. .. 

4,099 

3,515 

. . . 

... 

Portugal . . 


939 

861 

— 

— 

8,947 

9.824 

8,217 

15,976 

17,543 

14,673 

91.1 

108.9 

Rumania. . 

11,803 

11,749 

10,851 

100.5 

108.8 

132,123 

133,674 

101,569 

235,934 

238,704 

181,374 

98.8 

130.1 

Switzerland. 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77 1 

Czechoslov.. 

331 

344 

347 

96.2 

95.6 

6,819 

5,020 

5,272 

12.176 

8,965 

9.415 

135.8 

129.3 

Yugoslavia . 

6.229 

5,901 

5,342 

105.5 

116.6 

105,667 

70,623 

65,918 

188,692 

126,113 

117.711 

149.6 

160.5 

•U. S. S. R. . 

9,084 

9,741 

8,483 

93.3 

107.1 



69,622 

... 

... 

124.325 


... 

Canada . . 

130 

132 

159 

98.7 

81.9 

2,832 

3,051 

3,172 

5,057 

5,449 

5,665 

92.8 

89.3 

U.S. A . 

107,729 

105.301 

99.456 

102.3 

108.3 

1,628.505 

1.437,691 

1.441.278 

2,908.045 

2,567,306 

2,573.710 

113.3 

113.0 

Mexico. . . 

7,945 

8,346 

7,692 

95.2 

103.3 

42.816 

47,150 

40,990 

76,458 

84,196 

73,196 

90.8 

104.5 

Syria & Ecb. 

44 

65 

120 

68 0 

37.0 

403 

730 

1.352 

719 

1,303 

2,415 

55.2 

29.8 

Turkey. . . 

830 

903 

2 ) 772 

91.9 

107.5 

8,267 

11,423 

2 ) 8,678 

14,762 

20,398 

2 ) 15.497 

72.4 

95 3 

Algeria . . 

16 

24 

24 

69.7 

68.6 

101 

133 

144 

181 

238 

257 

76.2 

70.4 

Egypt. . . 

2,043 

2,194 

2,066 

93.1 

98.9 

42.593 

43,793 

42.604 

76,060 

78,202 

76,079, 

97.3 

100.0 

Eritrea . . 

7 

22 

16 

33.3 

47.6 

66 

240 

97 

118 

429 

174 

27.5 

67.9 

Kenya 3 ) 

166 

161 

199 

103.7 

83.7 

2,763 

1,525 

2,804 

4.933 

2,724 

5,008 

181.1 

98.5 

Fr. Morocco k 

856 

864 

588 

99.1 

145.8 

2,619 

3.003 

3,213 

4,677 

5.363 

5,737 

87,2 

81.5 

Ital. Somal. 

24 

53 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

213 

521 

417 

380 

931 

745 

40.8 

51.0 

Tunis 4 ). . 

44 

45 

41 

99.0 

108.2 

121 

no 

109 

217 

197 

194 

110.0 

111.3 

A T&PTl Hfl'l 

*14,540 

*14.468 

*12,180 

100.5 

119.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

AlgCJi UJud ^ 

9,301 

9,431 

9,713 

98.6 

95.8 

147,710 

164,334 

177,537 

263,769 

293,454 

317,031 

89,9 

83.2 

Un. of South 














Africa 3 ) . 

§) 6.022 

6,026 

5,413 

99.9 

111.2 

20,870 

30,640 

29,137 

37,268 

54,714 

52,031 

68.1 

71.6 

Totals . . 

I 

165,428 

163,083 

: 

154,882 

101.5 

107.2 

2,828,007 

2,004,260 

2,067,352 

4,108,873 

3,730,051 

3,001,705 

111.2 

112.7 


* Countries and figures not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable 
area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those of area are available. — a) Area sown. 
— b ) Area harvested. — s) Spring crop (maggengo). — t) Summer crop (cinquantino) — i) The figures for 1932 and 1931 
have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2) Average 1927-30. — 3 ) European 
crop. — 4 ) Maize and sorghum. 


Czechoslovakia : The area sown this year is 338,000 acres, 1.6 % above that of last 
year and 3.2 % below the quinquennial mean. 

Yugoslavia : Weather in April was very variable, especially in the first fortight, 
with wide oscillations of temperatuie, frequent rains and, in higher areas, falls 
of snow. 
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Sowings of maize, which were on the whole carried out in favourable conditions, 
were terminated early in May; the warm weather with light showers, which set in 
toward the end of April and beginning of May was very favourable. 

United States : In the week ended on May 17 the weather in the maize belt was 
generally unfavourable and sowings were delayed. 

The condition of the maize crop improved during the week ended on May 2 5. The 
weather was fairly favourable generally. 

Algeria : The heat and drought have checked the growth of the maize sowings 
and of other summer cereals, which had grown strongly following the regular rains in 
March and April. 

French Morocco : The maize sowings were greatly favoured by rain at the end of 
April and were effected under good conditions. 


RICE 

Italy : Good conditions for rice sowing continued in the latter half of April. 

India : Threshing of winter padi continued in Bihar and Orissa in the first part 
of May. Sowing of the crop to be harvested in the coming autumn was in full swing 
in Bengal. 

British Malaya : Yields are stated to have been very satisfactory in Kedah and 
Province Wellesley ; in Krian they have been very good over the southeastern portion 
of the district but are only moderate over the northwestern portion. In the Temerloli 
and Bentong Districts of Pahang both total production and unit-yield are computed 
to be higher than those of last season. 

In March preparations began for planting the next crop in Negri Sembilan in 
the riverine mukims of Pahang and in Johore. Hot and fairly dry weather prevailed 
over most of the Peninsula for the greater part of the month. 

Formosa: Condition of first crop [rice on 1 May was generally satisfactory in the 
central and soul hem sections, except in some parts where rain was lacking. I11 the 
northern sections caterpillar attacks were reported. 

French West Africa: The last season’s crop was very good in French Sudan, and 
very irregular in Haute-Volta according to district. The total production of the two 
colonies appears to be about the same as that of last year, which was about 220 million 
pounds, a little over one*fourth of the total production of French West Africa. 

Large flights of locusts invaded French Guinea, the principal producer of the group, 
and spread over the area during the first quarter of the year but energetic counter¬ 
measures were taken. 


POTATOES 

Germany : At the end of April planting of main crop varieties was still in progress. 

Austria : At the end of April the planting of early potatoes was completed, but 
germination was slow. Planting of main crop potatoes was about to begin. 
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Belgium : Early potatoes have been damaged by night frosts. In general, the 
area under this crop will be considerably reduced in favour of pasture, oats and flax. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland planting of potatoes had 
been completed in most areas at the end of April after, on the whole, satisfactory 
weather during the month. The decrease in area planted will not be so marked as 
was anticipated owing to the comparative cheapness of seed potatoes. 

France : Early varieties in Brittany have profited by the rains in the latter part 
of April; the first liftings began early in May ; first arrivals reached the markets toward 
10 May but were somewhat small. On the other hand, the crop in the south-east was 
partly compromised by drought. 

Plantings of main crop varieties were somewhat delayed by the drought but are 
generally in good condition ; germination, though somewhat hindered by the drought 
and cold, profited from the rains at the end of April and is generally satisfactory; in 
the South, where the crops w r ere more forward, they suffered some damage from frosts 
at the end of April. 

Hungary : Early varieties had already sprouted and were developing well by 12 May. 

Switzerland : Planting was almost completed by the end of April. 

Czechoslovakia : Thu* area cultivated to potatoes this year will be about 1,835,000 
acres against 1,811,000 in 1932 and 1,774,000 on the average of the five years ending 
1931. Percentages 101.3 and 103.4. 

Palestine : Lifting of early-sown potato crops is concluded Yields were about 
50 % below normal. 

Algeria : Main crop potatoes have suffered somewhat from the cold and more so 
from the wet weather, which has given lise to an attack of mildew causing fairly consid¬ 
erable loss in some coastal plantations. The r. turn of dry weather has checked the 
disease and the condition of crops improved by the end of April but it is possible that 
the very violent scirocco winds which prevailed on April 30 and May 1 and 2 have 
caused further damage. 


SUGAR 

By the beginning of May sowings had almost been finished in all the Euro¬ 
pean producing countries. 

During April weather favoured sowings. Except for some warm, spring 
days toward the middle of the month the weather was, on the whole, very 
changeable but cold and drought predominated. These conditions had an 
unfavourable effect on germination and on the first phase of growth of the young 
plants. Rainfall in the first few days of May, however, partly restored the 
situation. 

Although the weather in April was not favourable to sugar-beet sowings, 
it was propitious for field work, which progressed regularly. 

In the table of beet areas, changes have been made in the data for Yugoslavia 
on the basis of a communication from the Sugar Manufacturers' Association, in 
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those of Bulgaria on the basis of a communication of the General Direction of 
Statistics, in those of Great Britain according to a communication of the British 
Sugar Beet Society, in those of Germany according to information cabled by the 
Sugar Manufacturers' Association and in those of Czechoclovakia according to 
a communication of the Central Bureau of Statistics. 


Acreage of sugar beet. 



1933 *> 

1932 

Average 

% 

1933 

COUNTRIES 

1927 to 1931 

1932 = 100 

Average 



acres 


« 100 

Germany. 

680,758 

541 025 

1.014,24 2 

126 

67 

Austria. 

109,000 

105.500 

80,693 

103 

135 

Belgium. 

129,700 

132.109 

148,720 

98 

87 

Bulgaria. 

27,200 

40,237 

45,097 

68 

60 

Denmark . 

106,000 

93,400 

90,842 

114 

117 

Spain. 

200,000 

201,488 

185,230 

98 

107 

Irish Free State .... 

13,600 

13,686 

13,351 

99 

102 

Finland . .. 

6,700 

5.869 

5,283 

114 

126 

France. 

620,000 

617,200 

644,485 

100 

96 

Great Britain. 

340,000 

255.464 

244,917 

133 

139 

Hungary. 

105,300 

82,124 

159,395 

128 

66 

Italy . 

196,000 

207,334 

267.555 

95 

73 

Latvia . 

32,000 

21,323 

1 ) 7.191 

151 

45 

Lithuania. 

8.900 

13,141 

2 ) 6,978 

68 

127 

Netherlands. 

119,000 

98,999 

141.020 

120 

84 

Poland. 

255,800 

286,200 

498,624 

89 

51 

Rumania. 

98,800 

45,420 

126,905 

218 

78 

Sweden. 

121,454 

100,720 

90,593 

121 

134 

Switzerland. 

4.000 

3.500 

3,390 

114 

117 

Czechoslovakia. 

358,400 

360.601 

594,327 

99 

60 

Yugoslavia. 

53,047 

81,887 

124,182 

65 

43 

Total Europe a) . . . 

3.585.659 

3,307,227 

4,493.020 

108 

80 

XT S.S R. 

3,000.000 

3) 3,123,000 

2,282,002 

95 

130 

Total Europe b) . . . 

6,585.659 

6,430,227 

6,775,022 

102 

97 

Canada . 


45,000 

48,273 



United States. 


768,000 

708,217 

... 


Total North America . . . 

- 


- 

- 

- 

Japan . 

22,151 

24,076 

23,567 

92 

94 

Turkey. 

55,708 

37,383 

21,642 

149 

257 

Total Asia . . . 

Gen KRAI, TOTALS . . • { 

77.859 

61.459 

45,209 

127 

172 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


*) Approximate data. —- a) Not including U. S. S. R. — b) Including U, S. S. R. — 1 ) Average 1929 to 1931. — 
2 ) Year 1931. — 3 ) Harvested area: sown area was 4,038,000 acres. 


These new estimates do not differ greatly from those indicated previosly. Some 
of the slight modifications inserted in the table have been made on the basis of 
data transmitted to the Institute by the " Association Internationale Sucrifcre 
de Vienne which have been published in a separate table. 

For the U. S. S. R., no change has been made in the figures already published 
last month; it is only known that the sowings at the beginning of May had 
already been largely effected and had made more rapid advance than in pre- 
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vious years. In fact, on May 5, 1,413,000 acres had already been sown against 
426,000 at the same date of 1932. 

With the changes made after the publication of the April Crop Report, it is 
noted that the area sown to sugar beet in Europe (excluding the U. S. S. R) in 
1933 was 8 % larger than that of 1932 but remained 20 % below the average 
of the preceding quinquennium. Including the U. S. S. R., the area this year 
will be 2 % larger than that of last year but 3 % below the average. 


Figures supplied by the «Association Internationale 
pour la Statistique Sucriere* 


Countries 


Germany .... acres 

Austria. » 

Belgium. » 

Denmark .... » 

Irish Free State . » 

Finland. » 

Hungary. » 

Italy. » 

Poland. » 

Rumania .... » 

Sweden. * 

Czechoslovakia . . » 

Turkey (Europe) . » 

Yugoslavia .... » 

Total . . . acres 


Area planted for sugar-beet 


1933 


1932 

680,758 

acres 

541.025 

112,128 

» 

106,227 

117,740 

» 

120,483 

106,300 

» 

92,700 

13,600 


13,100 

6,795 

» 

5.777 

105,268 

» 

82,124 

196,000 

* 

185,300 

253,040 

)> 

283,926 

111,200 

)> 

49,400 

121,948 

.) 

100,289 

343,047 


341,623 

33,36o 

» 

24,700 

53,047 

» 

81,887 

2,254,231 

acres 

2,028,559 


Austria : At the end of April, sugar beet sowings had been nearly completed. 
Those effected early are beginning to sprout. 

Belgium : The first beet sowings are coming up normally. The farmers are more 
and more appreciating the utility of disinfecting the beet seed. The area of the beet 
crop, which is subject to restriction, will be somewhat reduced. 

France : The drought and cold weather which prevailed in the North until the 
end of April, delayed the beet sowings and hindered the sprouting of some beet already 
sown. The rain which fell during the last week of the month and the warm weather 
which set in at the beginning of May were, on the contrary, very favourable to the crop. 

Hungary : Toward 12 May the beets were developing slowly. Insect damage 
has been reported in several departments ; in two a second sowing has had to be made 
owing to this and to frost damage. 

Italy: Sugar beet have sprouted with some difficulty. 
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Czechoslovakia : The sugar beet are coming up very irregularly; those sown early 
have already sprouted and tillage is about to begin. 

Barbados : Rainfall in March was about average for the month, weather being 
thus favourable for harvesting. Young cane was in good condition. By the middle 
of April reaping was making rapid progress. 


Production of Cane-sugar . 


Countries 

*93*-33 i) 

1931-33 

Average 

1926-27 

to 1930-31 

*932-33 *) 

1931*32 

Average 
1926-27 
to 1930-31 

Perce 
for i< 

1931-32 

*— 100 

ntages 

)32-33 

Aver¬ 
age 
— zoo 

Thousand centals 

| Short tons 

% 

AMERICA. 









Argentina . 

7,665 

7,623 

8,758 

383,253 

381,120 

437,919 

101 

87 

Brazil. 

21,385 

21,826 

19,586 

1,070,000 

1,090,000 

979,281 

98 

109 

Cuba. 

44,093 

58,270 

96,318 

2 . 000.000 

2,913.441 

4,815.835 

76 

46 

Ecuador. 

265 

504 

442 

13,000 

25,000 

22,084 

52 

60 

United States (Ua ) . . 

4,019 

3,139 

2,536 

200,900 

157,000 

126,798 

128 

158 

Guadeloupe ... 

551 

507 

519 

28.000 

25,000 

25,949 

109 

106 

British Guiana .... 

3,024 

3,329 

2,696 

151.200 

166,469 

134,774 

91 

112 

Jamaica. 

1,344 

1.310 

1,304 

67.000 

65.500 

65,181 

103 

103 

Mexico. 

4,718 

5,161 

4,433 

236,000 

258,000 

221.655 

91 

106 

Piragua v. 

154 

185 

118 

7,700 

9,260 

5.920 

83 

130 

Peru. 

8,819 

8,868 

8,690 

400,000 

443,400 

434,506 

99 

101 

Puerto Rico ..... 

16,326 

19.849 

14,439 

816.295 

992.423 

721,935 

82 

113 

Dominican Republic . 

9,414 

9,579 

7.749 

471,000 

478,931 

387.455 

98 

121 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

2,240 

2.186 

1.800 

112,000 

109,309 

90,020 

102 

124 

Total America . . . 

124,017 

142,336 

169,388 

5.956.348 

7,114,853 

8,469.312 

87 

73 

Asia. 









Formosa. 

15.452 

21.805 

14,940 

772,586 

1.090.249 

746,981 

71 

103 

India. 

92,991 

86,913 

67,769 

4,650.000 

4,345,600 

3,388,414 

107 

137 

Japan. 

1.773 

2,458 

1,932 

88,668 

122,907 

96,620 

72 

92 

Java. 

29.942 

57.320 

59,818 

1.497,089 

2,900.000 

2.990,857 

52 

50 

Philippine Is. 

23,590 

20,944 

17,906 

1,180,000 

1,050,000 

895,282 

113 

132 

Total Asta . 

163,748 

189.440 

162,365 

8.188.343 

9,508,756 

8,118,154 

86 

101 

Africa, 









Egypt. 

3.557 

3,249 

2,209 

177,863 

162,472 

110.463 

102 

150 

Mauritius. 

5,412 

3.616 

4,952 

271.000 

180,790 

247,577 

150 

109 

Reunion. 

1,197 

946 

1,073 

59,868 

47,312 

53,643 

126 

112 

Union of South Africa 

7,178 

6,518 

5,910 

358,905 

325,900 

295,498 

110 

121 

Total Africa .... 

17,344 

14,329 

14,144 

867,636 

716,474 

707,181 

121 

123 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

12,119 

13,148 

11,365 

605,900 

657,400 

568,236 

92 

107 

Hawaii. 

20,000 

19,960 

18,113 

1,000,000 

998,000 

905,655 

100 

110 

Fiji Is. 

3,069 

1,786 

1,967 

153,400 

89,300 

98,325 

172 

156 

Total Oceania . . . 

35,188 

34,894 

31,445 

1,759,300 

1,744,700 

1,572.216 

101 

112 

General totals . . 

340,297 

380,999 

377,342 

16,771,627 

19,084,783 

18,866,863 

89 

90 


1 ) Approximate data. 


*** St. 5 Ingl. 
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Guadeloupe : Harvesting of the crop lias taken place slowly ; the small planters 
have had great difficulty in selling their cane to the sugar factories; the distilleries have 
been less active. 

British Guiana : Weather has been favourable. 

St. Lucia : A good crop is expected. 

Trinidad : Precipitation in March was comparatively heavy for the month and 
transport of cane to the factories was hindered. Conditions were, subsequently, however, 
drier and good progress was made with harvesting. Growing cane was in good condition. 
The crop was expected to exceed that of last year. 

Formosa : Harvesting of cane is almost finished. Growing conditions on 1 May of 
the cane planted from last summer to this spring were average. The weather is dry 
but no damage is reported. 

India : At the end of April grinding was reported to be nearing completion in 
the United Provinces, the principal producing area. 

Egypt: Weather during April was on the whole favourable to sowing, germination 
and growth of sugar cane. Sowing is over in Tower Egypt and some provinces of 
Upper Kgypt. It is practically over in the other localities. Sowing of late-sown areas, 
hoeng, manuing and watering of early cultivations are in progress. Crop condition as 
on 1 May : 100, the same as on 1 April and on 1 May, iQ3 2 - 

Union of South Africa: In March the weather was fair throughout the sugar belt 
but more rain was needed. Precipitation averaged 76.2-101.6 mm. (3-4 inches). 

THE WORLD WINE SITUATION 

Statistical analysis oj the 1932-33 season . 

The production of all the wine-producing countries of the northern hemisphere 
as well as the trade of the first six months of the current season being now known, 
it is possible to examine the statistical situation. 

The total available supplies were practically the same as at the beginning 
of last season, the crop having resulted in almost the same quantity of wine; 
on the other hand it seems that there has been no significant change in the 
stocks to be carried over. With respect to the average production of the quin¬ 
quennium 1926-30 there is on the other hand, an increase in production of over 
220 million Imperial gallons (264 million American gallons) and stocks themselves 
are some millions of gallons above the total left on the average by the five seasons 
of this period. 

The production of France above indicated, estimated at about 1,100 (1,300) 
million gallons, is the total; for countries which give the production of must 
(Spain, Hungary, Bulgaria, Germany) this has been reduced to the equivalent 
of wine, using the coefficient 9 / 10 ; the average production of Italy has been increased 
by about 44 (53) millions and rounded in order to eliminate the difference, of 
a purely statistical nature, introduced by the correction of the figures for 1931 
and 1932 in consequence of the latest cadastral revision. 
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millions of gallons 
1932 1931 


Average 

1926-30 


France-Algeria-Tunis.Imp. 1,539.8 

Amer. 1,849.2 

Major exporters (Spain, Greece, Italy, 

Portugal).Imp. 1,610.2 

Amer. 1 , 933-7 

Minor exporters (Yugoslavia, Hungary, 

Cyprus).Imp. 160.6 

Amer. 192.8 

Countries neither exporters nor impor¬ 
ters (Rumania, Bulgaria) . . . Imp. 180.4 

Amer. 216.6 

Importers (Switzerland, Germany, 

Austria, Czechoslovakia, French 

Morocco).Imp. 83.6 

Amer. 100.4 

Total . . . Imp. 3,574.6 

Amer. 4,292.7 


1,660.8 

1 , 994-5 

1.385-8 

1,664.3 

180.4 
216.6 

255-2 

306.4 


II2.2 

J 34-7 

3 * 594-4 

4>3i6.5 


1 , 436.4 

i, 7 2 5 *o 

i* 539 - 8 

1,849.2 

129.8 

155-9 

173-8 

208.7 


70.4 

84-5 

3 * 350.2 

4*023.3 


While the apparent volume of supplies is very much above normal, it must 
be taken into account that many of the wines produced in some of the most impor¬ 
tant viticultural regions of France, Italy and Spain have an abnormally low 
alcoholic content with the result that the real volume of the crop, reckoned in 
degree-gallons is some millions of gallons less than that of the 1931 crop and the 
difference with respect to the average must be decreased by this amount. Part 
of these weak wines will not even enter into trade and will be absorbed by family 
consumption; those that are sold are greatly modified by mixture with wines 
of higher alcoholic content or with concentrated musts. This abundance of 
weak wines leads in addition, for several reasons, to a decrease in quantity of 
press-wine and piquette produced on the farm for family consumption and 
usually adding to the volume of supplies. 

If account is further taken of the fact that 66 (79) million gallons are immob¬ 
ilized on holdings in France and Algeria the conclusion is reached that the real 
volume available for trade is distinctly below that existing at the beginning of 
I 93 I "3 2 although appreciably above the average quantity commercially available 
during the period from 1926-27 to 1930-31. 

When commercial consumption is considered it may be stated that it has 
on the whole continued to decrease during the first six months of the current 
season. 

In France and Italy the fiscal statistics show a slight decline. In France, 
where the last three seasons were marked by a recovery in commercial consump¬ 
tion following on the sharp fall of 1927-28 and 1928-29, there is a very distinct 
decline from the opening of the current season; not only is the total quantity 
subject to turnover taxes 16,938,113 (20,341,152) gallons below that in the first six 
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months of 1931-32 but, the most marked phenomenon of all, consumption during 
each of these six months is smaller than that in the corresponding month of 
last season. 

For Italy the data are less complete; the monthly fiscal statistics give only 
quantities subject to the consumption tax in a certain number of communes 
(old communes formerly called fermees, for which the octroi was suppressed only 
from 1 April 1930) which represent 58-59 % of the total quantity taxed. In 
the five months from October 1932 to March 1933 a slight diminution in the 
incomplete quantity estimated in the fiscal statistics, already noticeable in the 
last quarter of the preceding season; though still very small, this diminution 
appears to confirm the decline in consumption revealed for some time by the 
slackness in commercial movement that followed the regular increase of 1928, 
1929 and 1930. 

For Spain and Portugal, as for the viticultural countries of Danubian Europe, 
there are no statistics permitting an evaluation of real consumption any more 
than of its variations so that it is impossible to state precisely whether this has 
continued to decrease in the course of the present season but it may be affirmed 
that it is both under the normal level, as in Spain and Portugal, and under that 
necessary to absorb the siipplies provided by normal increase in production, 
as in the Danubian countries. 

In the majority of countries relying on imports for the whole or the greater part 
of their consumption a further decline has occurred; the only countries where 
consumption seems to have been maintained at the same level as last year are 
the United Kingdom, of which the imports are greater in the first half-year than 
in the same period of last season, and Switzerland, where the poor crop has led 
to an appreciable increase in imports; in all the other countries imports have 
fallen, in Belgium by 10 %, in Austria by 60 %, in Germany b}' about one-fifth, 
and in Czechoslovakia, the Netherlands and the group of minor importers (Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Poland) by from one-fourth to one-third. 

On the whole the total imported by the eleven deficit or non-producing coun¬ 
tries during the first six months of the season is over 21,998 (26,417) gallons or 

6 % below the total of the same period in 1931-32; there is every reason for 
believing that this decline will be somewhat accentuated in the second semester 
and that the present season will be characterized by a further restriction of imports; 
the total should be about 66 (79) million gallons, very probably below that of 
last season, which was 70.4 (84.5) million gallons; the average of the preceding 
five years was 94.6 (113.6) million gallons. 

As regards the slackening of restrictions on import trade in the importing 
countries as a whole the most important has been the reopening of the French 
market to foreign wines following on the commercial agreements with Portugal, 
Spain and, quite recently, Italy, which in various ways remove to a greater or 
less extent some of the obstacles to the entry of wines from these countries into 
France. There remains a limitation for ordinary wines through the contingents, 
previously established, of 39,600,000 (47,600,000) gallons for Spain, 11,400,000 
(13,700,000) gallons for Italy, 3,300,000 (4,000,000) gallons for Portugal and 
7,100,000 (8,600,000) gallons for Greece ; besides the various obstacles so main- 
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tained there must be taken into account the fact that the customs duty of 84 
francs minimum tariff is greater than the difference between many foreign wines 
of ordinary type at their place of origin and many French wines. Despite these 
restrictions the entries into France of Greek, Portuguese and especially Spanish 
wines very appreciably augmented during the first six months or since the coming 
into force of the agreements; if freedom of mixing these wines with French wines 
as previously was the case for part of the Portuguese wines and seems to have 
been for Spanish wines, were resed by the French Government the imports 
from these countries would probably attain the quantities authorized in the 
contingents for the second semester; the text of the Franco-Italian agreement 
not yet being known it is not possible to foresee the exact repercussions on the 
export of these wines, but it must be noted that the agreement is of such a nature 
as to favour the introduction of fine wines, vins de cru, liqueurs and vermouths. 


Table I. — Imports of wine during the first six months of the season . 

(r October-jo March). 


COUNTRIES 

First six months 

Season 

Proportion 
imported during 
the first six months 

1932*33 

X93I 32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

1931 32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

1931*32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 



(000 Imperial Gallons) 


I (Percentages) 

France ’ 




1 

1 



from Algeria and Tunis. 

(191,863) 

(138.365) 

(116,367) 

\(259,307)] (181,348) 

(53.4) 

(48 to 63) 

from foreign countries. 

23.955 

9,041 

33,502 

19,974 

68.940 

45.3 

29-39 to 59-61 

Switzerland. 

16.190 

14,452 

15,882 

25.517 

26.551 

56.6 

56 to 66 

German \. . 

6,241 

7,611 

11,923 

14J54 

21,712 

53.4 

47 to 63 

United Kingdom : 








from British countries. 

2,199 

1,875 

1,518 

3,256 

2,684 

57.4 

47 to 62 

from foreign countries. 

5.318 

4,9% 

7,435 

8,711 

12,099 

57.3 

55 to 68 

Belgium. 

— 

3,894 

5,015 

6,291 

9,349 

61.9 

46 to 61 

Austria. . 

1,109 

2,794 

4,927 

4.729 

8,909 

59 1 

50 to 59 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

— 

1,562 

3,850 

2.574 

5,829 

60.7 

63 to 71 

Netherlands. . 

990 

1,386 

2,222 

2.332 

3,102 

59 4 

55 to 80 

Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Poland .... 

1.450 

2.024 

2,354 

3,366 

4,356 

53.6 

50 to 57 

j Excluding imports into France . , . 

_ 

40,586 

55,126 

71,030 

94,591 

57.1 

54 to 61 

Total Including imports from foreign cour- 








{ tries into France . 

— 

49,627 

88,628 

91,004 

163,591 

54.3j 

50 to 59 



(000 American Gallons) 




France : 








from Algeria and Tunis. 

(230,410) 

(166,163) 

(139,746) 

(311,405) 

(217,782) 

(53.4) 

(48 to 63) 

from foreign countries. 

28,768 

10,857 

40,233 

23,987 

82,791 

45.3 

29*39 to 59-61 

Switzerland . 

19,443 

17,356 

19,073 

30,644 

31,885 

56.6 

56 to 66 

Germany . 

7,500 

9,140 

14,318 

17,118 

26,074 

53 4 

47 to 63 

United Kingdom : 








from British countries. 

2,642 

2,245 

1,823 

3,910 

3,223 

57.4 

47 to t2 

from foreign countries. 

6,393 

5,997 

8.929 

10,461 

14,529 

57.3 

55 to 68 

Belgium. 

— 

4,676 

6,023 

7,555 

11,227 

61.9 

46 to 6) 

Austria. 

1,331 

3,355 

5,917 

5,680 

10,699 

59.1 

50 to 59 

Czechoslovakia. 

— 

1,876 

4,623 

3,091 

7,001 

60.7 

63 to 71 

Netherlands . 

1,189 

1,664 

2,668 

2,800 

3,725 

59.4 

55 to 80 

Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Poland .... 

1,741 

2,430 

2,827 

4,042 

5,231 

53.6 

50 to 57 

[ Excluding imports into France . . . 

_ 

48,739 

66,201 

85,301 

113,594 

57.1 

54 to 61 

Total j Including imports from foreign court- 








\ tries into France . 


59,596 

106,434 

109,288 

196,385 

54.3 

50 to 59 
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These brief considerations allow it to be forecast that despite the recent 
denunciation of the Franco-Portuguese agreement the imports of foreign wines 
into France will attain a total of 55.0 (66.0) million gallons for the whole season 
though in 1931-32 they attained only 19.8 (23.8) million and on the average of 
the preceding quinquennium, with large fluctuations, 68.2 (81.9) million gallons 
(American gallons). 

On the whole, as is shown in the following table, the total quantity of 
imports during the six months 1 October i932-3iMarch 1933 considerably exceeds 
that of the same half-year of 1931-32 while remaining definitely below the aver¬ 
age of the period 1926-27 to 1930-31. The total for the season may apparently 
be established at about 120 million Imperial gallons (145 million American gal¬ 
lons) whereas in 1931-32 it attained only 90 millions (108 millions); this vol¬ 
ume of imports will in any case remain, however, considerably below the aver¬ 
age level of the period 1926-27 to 1930-31, namely 163 millions (195 millions). 


Tabee II. — Exports of wine from the five main exporting countries 
during the first six months of the season . 


COUNTRIES 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1930-31 

1929-30 

1928-29 

1927-28 

1926-27 




(000 Imperial gallons) 



Spain. 

1 ) 30,863 

20,766 

61,021 

38,144 

56,534 

52,508 

44,875 

Italy. 

10,119 

10,647 

16,102 

11,241 

11,417 

13,858 

12,891 

Portugal ... . 

9,789 

6,929 

8.997 

10.383 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

11,049 

4,094 

10,026 

16,245 

21,885 

13,509 

17,327 

France.... 

7,677 

9,063 

11,109 

14,452 

15,420 

16.388 

19,292 




(000 American gallons) 



Spain. 

1 ) 37,063 

24,938 

73,281 

45,807 

67,892 

63.058 

53,891 

Italy. 

12,152 

12,786 

19,337 

13,499 

13,710 

16.643 

15,480 

Portugal. 

11,756 

8,321 

10,805 

12,469 

— 

— 

— 

Greece. 

13,269 

4,916 

12,041 

19,509 

26,282 

16,223 

20.809 

France. 

9.220 

10,884 

13,341 

17,356 

18.517 

19,681 

23,168 


2 ) Exports during the first tnree months of 1933 were 6,738.000 Imperial gallons (8,092,000 American gallons), i. e„ 71 % 
more than during the first three months of 1932. 


It must therefore be noted that the international wine trade has, during 
this season, recovered a certain activity and a little more elasticity than it had 
during the preceding season; the smaller supplies seem, on the whole, to have 
been a little more easily marketed, despite the fluctuations of consumption in 
most producing and non-producing, exporting and importing countries. Despite 
this slight improvement, a comparison with the previous five-year period 1926-27 
to 1930-31 shows, however, the persistence of the congestion already noted for 
the season 1931-32 ; while stocks are definitely above the normal, sales have 
been considerably reduced. 

In order to make clear these conclusions, we shall examine briefly the situa¬ 
tion in the various viticultural countries. 

In France supplies are very high owing to the very large Algerian produc¬ 
tion and the recovery of imports; market sales are difficult because of the 
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fluctuation of trade consumption and the decreased manufacture of alcohol. Of 
the total French-Algerian production 65 million Imperial gallons (80 million 
American gallons) are held up under the terms of the law for the compulsory 
holding of stocks; some millions may be employed for the necessary correction 
of the relatively numerous wines of low degree. The remaining 395-420 
million Imperial gallons (475-500 million American gallons) may be absorbed 
by family consumption so that the difficult situation of French viticulture will 
probably not result in a considerable increase of stocks which apparently 
can hardly exceed the present level. 

Italy has available still larger resources as consumption and manufacture 
of alcohol are also decreasing ; the low quality of part of the product of central 
and southern Italy will also lead to the elimination of a certain portion; the 
export trade, despite a slight increase in exports to Switzerland and the recov¬ 
ery of entries into France since June result in only very small sales (16-18 
million Imperial gallons ; 18-20 million American gallons). In contrast to the 
course of events in France, an increase in stocks must apparently be counted 
upon, the level of which was not very high at the end of last season; family 
consumption cannot, it seems, entirely absorb the surplus of production. 

Spain, Portugal and Greece, having had average crops and finding some 
outlet on the French market, should sell their supplies fairly normally despite 
the fluctuation of home consumption; as regards Portugal, it is nevertheless 
necessary to take into account a large quantity of stocks of wine destined for 
export which it is difficult to believe ma}^ be completely sold. 

The countries of Danubian Europe, Yugoslavia, Hungary, Rumania and 
Bulgaria have had crops which, though smaller than those of last year, greatly 
exceed requirements for home consumption. As no large outlet is possessed 
abroad, the overproduction crisis persists without any possibility of a material 
reduction by a chance decrease of yields. 

As regards the deficit countries, Switzerland, Germany, Austria Czechoslo¬ 
vakia and French Morocco, their imports must vary according to the quan¬ 
tity they produce and their requirements for consumption so that the crisis 
which, in some of them, affects the viticultural industr}’, has no specific cause 
but is the consequence of the general economic crisis. 

Summarizing, as the normal consumption of the northern hemisphere does 
not exceed 3,190 million Imperial gallons (3,830 million American gallons), the 
last crop has resulted in a surplus of nearly 440 million Imperial gallons (530 
million American gallons) unequally distributed amongst the various producing 
countries but such that the most favoured have largely adequate supplies to 
meet the requirements of the home trade and foreign demand with the exception 
of that of the less important group of viticultural deficit countries. 

Distillation, which, during the preceding season, furnished some outlet for 
the production surplus, especially in France and Italy, has greatly decreased 
during the current season owing to an accumulation of stocks of alcohol brought 
about by previous overproduction. 

The current season will end with high surpluses in all countries and an increase 
in their total quantity compared with the end of last season. The latter cannot, 
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however, exceed a certain limit owing to the difficulties of storing and preserving, 
so that the crisis of over-production, doubled by under-consumption, which is 
indicated statistically for most of the other agricultural products, by an accumul¬ 
ation of stocks, results, in the case of wine, in an increase of invisible consumption 
by the producers themselves. This phenomenon, which is clearly marked for 
France, exists in most viticultural countries of the northern hemisphere. 

In the principal countries of the southern hemisphere, the deepening viti¬ 
cultural crisis is, on the contrary, revealed statistically by the accumulation 
of very large stocks. The only two countries for which figures are possessed, 
Australia and Uruguay, report that the stocks existing at the end of the season 
1932-33 are, in the former, about equal to the amount of production and large¬ 
ly sufficient in themselves to meet the requirements of consumption, whereas 
in the latter they equal about one half of a normal crop corresponding to 
the normal consumption. 

The few data available on the present crop in the southern hemisphere 
do not permit even an approximate idea to be obtained of its quantity but 
it is permitted to state that as no considerable crop loss has been reported in 
the principal viticultural countries, it will give, together with the existing stocks, 
a quantity much above requirements for consumption. It must be noted, more¬ 
over, that in some of the exporting countries of this hemisphere, such as 
Australia, exports are decreasing during the present season and the importing 
countries have a natural and increasing tendency to reduce their imports. 

Summarizing, the economic situation for 1932-33 is characterized by an 
aggravation of the world wine crisis, taking the form, in almost all the countries 
concerned, of an augmentation of stocks due to the decline in commercial con¬ 
sumption and the increasingly serious disequilibrium between available supplies 
and commercial requirements. Certain special circumstances, such as the reopen¬ 
ing of the French market, may bring relief of a limited nature to the wine 
trade of various countries but their influence is insufficient to modify substan¬ 
tially the general statistical situation. The very great elasticity of invisible 
consumption in the principal viticultural countries and a certain possibility of 
absorption in the distilling industry have so far partly masked the real stati¬ 
stical position ; on the other hand certain countries most affected by the crisis 
are not, by reason of their as yet rudimentary viticultural development, equipped 
for stocking the whole excess production, which can be eliminated only gradually 
according to the size of the new crops. The alcohol industry is itself suffering 
from overproduction in a number of countries and it is very probable that 
stocks will at the end of the season in almost all countries, even in the most 
favoured, reach their maximum production. 

P. DE VlGUERlE. 

* * * 

Austria : At the beginning of May crop condition was 2.0 against 1.9 on 1 April 
1933 and 2.4 on 1 May 1932. 

Bulgaria: The area of vineyards in 1933 is 229,000 acres against 222,000 in 1932 and 
208,000 on the average for the preceding quinquennium; percentages: 102.8 and 110.0. 
The crop condition of vines on May 1 was 120 against 140 at the same date of last year. 
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Spain : Weather in April was on the whole favourable. In the first half of the 
month in the central and western districts (Old Castile and Estremadura) rainy weather 
was accompanied by rather low temperatures ; growth was somewhat retarded ; hail 
and frosts caused some damage but on the whole of little importance. In the second 
half of the month fine warm weather returned and was carried out in good conditions. 
Certain provinces of the centre-north (Aragon and Rioja) on the other hand suffered 
from high temperatures and drought. All the other areas - Eastern and Southern 
Mediterranean (Catalonia, Murcia and Valencia, Andalusia) and the north-west (Old 
Castile) - benefited by the very favourable conditions ; precipitation was adequate in 
March and April and the latter month was fairly fine and warm. 

On the whole the viticultural situation iti Spain was good at the beginning of May 
and gave grounds for expecting a fairly large crop. 

Markets remain quiet. Sales to Prance did not stimulate business as they appeared 
to be restricted by the monthly quota and the legal piohibition of mixing foreign 
with home wines on the part of Flench merchants Negotiations are in progress 
between the two Governments for the raising of this prohibition and hopes of its cessation 
h ive already caused some activity in wliite wines. 

Prices remain generally firm but with a tendency to fall in some areas. 

France : Severe frosts affected the vineyards toward the end of April, hoar frosts 
in the South and 1 eductions in temperature by 6° or even q° in the east-centre, east 
and some parts of the centre. Damage was very seiious in the vineyaids affected but 
as usual localized. 

Posses in the southern areas of large production are on the whole small and partly 
compensated by fairly abundant bunch formation. The departments of Aiule and 
Pvrenees-Orientales are almost free but some vineyards of northern Ilerault, Gard, 
Bouches-du-Rhone and Yar were severely affected, without, liowe\er. on the whole 
any appreciable loss. In the Gaionne valley the first reports, always rather pessimistic, 
place the losses at about one-quarter of the crop In Bordelais and C ha rentes the losses 
are small as also generally in the Poire valley. 

On the other hand the high-class vines of the east-centre and east have suffered 
relatively severely though irregularly , drought and wind have limited the damage in 
many places but the loss is estimated at about one-fiftli in Moselle and Alsace, one-fourtli 
in Champagne, one-fourtli to one-third in Burgundy ; it is serious in the Cliaronnais, 
the Maconnais, the Beaujolais and the Rhone slopes On the whole the crop of fine 
wines, small quantitatively but of great value, has suffered severely. 

In the same vineyards the first generation of vine moth appears to be large, as 
well as that of pyralis, for the time being stupefied by the cold. 

In the southern vineyards, at least in those not at tacked‘'by frosts, that is in the 
majority, the situation is satisfactory ; precipitation has been fairly abundant, in some 
cases excessive , the cold wind of the week of May checked the expected attack of 
mildew , oidium has appeared with the warm moist weather in Aude but lias not yet 
spread ; the first generation of cudemis seems on the other hand rather numerous. 

It is impossible to make any forecast at this period, which is particularly critical 
but there appears to be .still a possibility of a good average crop if not even of a good 
one, despite the losses experienced. 

The trade situation shows no appreciable change Sales by producers again 
slackened during April so that the total quantity delivered to the trade by producers 
in the first seven months of the season is smaller than that of 1930-31. Imports remain, 
on the contrary, at a high level ; those of April exceed the corresponding figure of 
April 1032 by about it million Imperial gallons (13 million Am. gallons); the French- 
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Italian agreement, partially reopening the French market to Italian wines, should, ill 
future months, further increase the entries of foreign wines, which are at present fairly 
large, despite a considerable slackening of Portuguese and Greek imports. 

Trade consumption continues to decicase ; although it showed a normal recovery 
in April it remained well below that of the same month in the last four years. 

The markets remain extremely calm. The news of frosts has not had much in¬ 
fluence on the trade movement. Quotations, which had lemained Ann, fell in the 
first week of May for wines of low degree. 

Hungary : Following the rather cold weather in April, flowering has been hindered 
and did not become more rapid until May. The growth of vines is satisfactory except 
in the Tokay region. The spring work has been finished. 

Italy : The frosts at the end of April have caused fairly large damage to the northern 
vineyards, particularly in Piedmont ; in the latter region, according to the estimate 
of the Office of Viticulture and Oenology of Casalmonserrato, the loss is about 25 % ; 
without taking into account that tliis first estimate may be a little exaggerated, it 
must be taken into consideration that the Piedmont crop represents only a little over 
one tenth of the total Italian production and that the loss with respect to the entire 
crop is consequently small and comes within the range oi normal variations caused 
by more or less favourable weather conditions. Hail lias caused some damage in 
Sicily. 

In other regions, conditions have been fairly favourable to the vines despite an 
abnormal lack of warmth in general for the season, which has somewhat retarded 
growth; rainfall has been sufficient ; the fine weather which, on the whole, prevailed 
during the second and third weeks of April favoured work, which was effected under 
good conditions. Growth is fairly strong, although a little in delay. Fruit formation 
is on the whole rather abundant but fairly irregular. In fact, until now r crop prospects 
have been satisfactory. No serious attacks of disease or insects have so far been reported. 

Activity 011 the markets has alw T ays been extremely reduced ; a slight tendency 
toward recovery noted during April in some places was not continued. Consumption 
remains low r and home trade is very restricted. Exports to Switzerland ale regular 
but their volume is fairly limited. Weak wines, w r hich are still abundant everywhere, 
are constantly offered by producers but are still little in demand and their price shows 
a slow but fairly regular tendency to fluctuate ; in some provinces, an agreement 
has been reached between the Federation of Vineyaid Proprietors and the distilleries in 
order to sell the weak wines to the distilleries without limit as to quantity and at 
fairly advantageous prices ; the generalisation of such agreements, which is greatly 
hindered by situation oft the alcohol market, burdened with heavy stocks, will consider¬ 
ably improve the wine trade. The prices of good quality wines of normal degree 
remain on the whole fairly firm with, however, a slight tendency to fluctuate. 

The recent agreement concluded with France should result in some increase of 
exports to that couutry, especially of fine wines, vermouth and liqueurs, the ordinary 
wines of less than 12 0 alcoholic content remaining witliin the limits of the annual quota 
previously fixed with a minimum customs duty of 84 francs per hectolitre, exceeding 
the difference at present existing between the prices of wines on the French and Italian 
markets ; the absence of forecasts concerning the text of the agreement, especially as. 
regards the application of the law regulating the compulsory holding of stocks of 
wines imported into France and the mixture of French wines with foreign wines nev¬ 
ertheless presents an exact appreciation of the effect the agreement will have on the 
movement of the export trade to France. 
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Luxemburg : The vine area in 1933 is 3,000 acres against 2,700 in 1932 and 3,300 
on the average of 1927-31 ; percentages 109.1 and 90.5. 

The damage caused by frost to the buds during the last ten days of April varied 
from 15 to 45 %. 

Portugal: The viticultural season has begun in very good conditions; if crypto- 
gamic disease, against which steps have already been energetically taken, is not partu 
cularly intense, an abundant grape crop should be obtained. 

Rumania : Toward 10 May the vines looked well but growth was backward. 

Czechoslovakia : The vines have wintered well without untoward incidents and 
spring work in the vineyards has already been finished. 

Canada : Production of grapes in Canada in 1932 is estimated at 490,000 centals 
against 314,000 in 1931 and 443,000 on the average for the years 1926-30 ; percentages : 
95.4 and jio.6 . 

Palestine : Conditions of vines in the plains are fair. In the hills the cold damaged 
some of the young shoots. Considerable damage has been done in the hills also by 
the grape-bud moth. Crop condition as on 1 May, was average to poor. 

Algeria : Precipitation in the viticultural regions has been satisfactory. Growth 
has been vigorous and the beginning of formation of the bunches average. So far there 
lias been no alarming extension of cryptogamic disease. 

On 1 May crop condition was average (100) 

Tunis : Until the end of April, conditions favoured the vines Flowering took 
place under good conditions. 

On May i, condition of the vines was good (120). 

The total aiea of vines lias, as last yea 1 , increased only very wSlightly, and according 
to the statistics of April, has passed from 122,500 to 123,200 acres, with a relative 
increase of only 05%; in the three years 1928-1931 the Tunisian vineyard area in¬ 
creased by 45400 acres, or 60 %, and this year's area is still 43.4 % above the five-year 
average of 1927-1931* 

The productive area of 99,000 acres is also the same as in 1931. Oil the basis of 
the increase in the total area, calculated as the difference between the area planted 
and that of vines pulled up during the winters 1928-29 and 19*29-30, at least 12,400 
acres of young vines should have become productive in 1932 and as much this year. 
It should consequently be supposed that about 24,700 acres of old vines have been 
pulled up during the last two winters and replaced by as many young vines, since the 
area lias remained piactically stationary. As a result, the Tunisian vineyards at present 
consist, to the extent of nearly two thirds, of young vines under five years of age. 

Uruguay : This year's crop appeared in March on the eve of the vintage to be very 
large, amounting to about 11 (13) million gallons, greatly exceeding not only last year 
but also all the crops since the war. Supplies at the beginning of the season amounted 
to 15 (18) million gallons while consumption is 9 (11) million gallons. The Govern¬ 
ment has nominated a commission to fix the price of grapes and a bill to u solve the 
wine crisis has also been placed before Parliament. 

Australia: In South Australia, which is by far the most important producing 
State, heavy rains fell in February. In the unirrigated districts, especially in the vine¬ 
yards for wine production, damage was very small, as ripening was backward and the 
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grapes were less sensitive to the rain ; on the whole, there is no substantial reason to 
change the first estimate given last March. In the irrigated vineyards, for grape pro¬ 
duction, damage was more severe, and in some of them, currant and sultana yields 
will be only about half normal. 

In Victoria January was rather cool, with little rain, but, on the whole, with the 
exception of some isolated cases of hail injury and rather more Oidium than usual 
in some of the iriigation areas, grape prospects throughout the State were excellent in 
February. Ripening was delayed by the cool conditions 

In New South Wales, rainfall was generally below normal in the ripening period, 
and, with the exception of parts of the northern half of the State, precipitation was 
mostly extremely light. In many districts practically no rain fell Temperatures 
varied remarkably and hot weather had an adverse effect in some vineyard areas, when* 
grapes were badly shrivelled The vintage generally was expected to be about three 
weekslate, but the yield in this State was expected to be heavier than last season. 

For the Commonwealth as a whole crop prospects were better than last year, but 
there were wide differences between the various estimates ; some were of 15-16 million 
gallons (18-19 million American gallons) others 16-18 million (19-22 million American 
gallons!, while a few private estimations gave yields rather similar, on the whole, to 
those of last season’s crop 

On December 31 stocks of wine in South Australia were 12,380 thousand gallons 
(14,870 thousand American gallons) of which 150 (180) for distillation This total is the 
largest for five years, but the quantity for distillation is the lowest In the six months 
ended 011 December 31. diminution of stocks was only 5,220 (3,870) thousand gallons. 

I11 the seven months ended on January 31, export overseas was only 1,076,000 
(2,013,000) gallons, instead of 2,309,000 (2,773,000) exported in the same months last 
season This reduction is the result of a contraction in British consumption of Austra¬ 
lian wines and of an accumulation of stocks 111 bond in the United Kingdom. 

It would appear, theiefore, that the estimate that only 2,500,000 (5,000,000) gallons 
will be exported in 1932-35 will not be exceeded, in 1931-32 5.170,000 (4,174,000) 
gallons were exported 

Consumption of South African whies is, on the contrary, increasing and this com¬ 
petition preoccupies Australian wine makers 

In j 9 5 2, 7,176 (8, 618) thousand gallons of wine were used for distillation purposes, 
from which 1,155,000 (1,387,000) gallons of proof spirit, 156,200 (187,600) gallons of 
proof brandy and 999,000 (1,200,000) proof gallons for fortifying wines were produced. 
These quantities are smaller than those of 1931 Inter-State exports were also smaller 
in 1932 than in 1931. Stocks in bond on June 30, 1953 will be, therefore, at least 3 or 4 
(4 or 5) million gallons greater than those on June 30, 1952. 

There is a marked tendency on the part of winemakers to reduce the grape price 
below the level established by the Commonwealth Government, which is equal to 
that of last year. Viticultural!sts generally try to resist, but, in some districts, have not 
succeeded 

OLIVES 

Spain : Weather conditions have so far been favourable to the growth of olives. 

Italy : Fiuit formation continued in good conditions. 

Portugal: The olive trees, following the poor crop of last season and abundant 
winter rains, show luxurious vegetation; fruit formation is forecast to be very abundant 
and if the weather conditions are favourable, a very heavy olive crop may be obtained 
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Palestine: Flowering of olives was exceptionally heavy. The setting of the fruit 
is not yet concluded, but the outlook is good if enough soil moisture is available. 

Algeria : At the beginning of May the olives were in full flower. The scirocco at 
the end of April probably caused losses but it is still too early to estimate its influence 
on this year's fruiting. On i May crop condition was average (ioo). 

Tunis : Until the end of April, conditions favoured the olive trees. Flowering took 
place under good conditions. 

On May i, the condition of olives was good (120). 

COTTON 


Argentina ' The prolonged summer drought in the Chaco caused damage Thanks 
to the rains in March the crop promised fairly regular yields however 

United States : In the week ended on about April 26 cotton planting was very 
backward. Cool, wet weather in many areas hindered planting and germination and 
poor stands were frequently reported, necessitating some replanting In the following 
week ended on May 3 sowing was in full swing and the weather was generally fairly 
favourable though only poor to fair advance was the rule, the season being 
unusually late in most sections of the belt Wet soil was still a hindrance in many 
important areas In Texas, except in the Northeast, where moisture was not needed, 
dryness retarded farm work and germination, with a poor advance in planting and 
growth slow 

I windstorms caused some damage in parts of Oklahoma and 111 Louisiana there 
was considerable hail and local storm damage In the week to May 10 farm work 
was delayed by heavy rains in most sections of the central Mates and planting pro¬ 
gressed slowly ; good advance was made in some parts of the western belt and more 
favourable conditions prevailed in the Atlantic States I11 Texas planting was pro¬ 
gressing slowly in the northern portion of the State but germination was very poor 
necessitating considerable re planting J11 the week ended on May 17 cotton planting 
was progressing slowly 

According to the final ginning report issued on 17 May by the Bureau of the 
Census, the total quantity of cotton, not including linters, ginned from the 1932-33 
crop, amounts to 12,710,000 running bales, counting round bales as half bales, equi¬ 
valent to 13,002,000 bales of 500 pounds gross-weight, as against 16,629,000 running 
bales and 17,090,000 equivalent 300 pounds bales in 1931-32, 13,736,000 running bales 
and 13,932,000 bales of 300 lb. in 1930-31; 14,548.000 and 14,825,000 in 1929-30; 
14,297,000 and 14,478,000 in 1928-29, 12,78^.000 and 12,930,000 in 1927-28 

The average gross weight of the running bales for 1932-55, counting round bales 
as half bales and excluding linters, is 511.5 lb., as against 514 0 in 1931-32, 506.4 in 
I 93°~3 I » 509.5 in 1929-30, 506.3 in 1928-29 and 500.8 in 1927-28. 

The condition of the cotton crop improved during the week ended on May 25. 
The weather was fairly favourable generally. 

French West Africa: The 1932-33 crop was compromised in the French Sudan 
by unfavourable weather ; the Allen variety is spreading amongst the natives there. 
In Haute Volta, the principal producer of the group, the crop lias, due to the low prices, 
which prevent export, been practically limited to native requirements. 
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Production in French West Africa as a whole, which exceeded 220,000 centals 
(46,000 bales) of lint on the average of the five years ending 1927-28 and attained 
290,000 centals, (60,000 bales) in 1929-30 but fell to about half that figure last year, 
will very probably not exceed 90,000 centals (20,000 bales) this year. 

Egypt: During April the temperature was below normal on most days, parti¬ 
cularly during the first half of the month, in consequence of which the normal growth 
was retarded and germination was distinctly affected in an adverse manner, especially 
in late-sown aieas. All sowing is over; it was effected in the usual time and even 
somewhat earlier in some districts. The instability of weather and the lack of 
exceptionally warm and dry spells have increased resowing at the rate of 10 % on 
the whole and 40 % in some cultivations where it was repeated several times. In 
Upper Egypt, where resowing was less important, thinning of early-sown areas and 
manuring of some of them are in progress. The supply of water for irrigation has 
been adequate. 

During the first half of May the weather was cold during the night and almost 
moderate during the day. It is not deemed quite favourable except during the last 
days. The growth in Lower Egypt is considered to k have improved somewhat in 
comparison to what it formerly was, as the plants began to regain part of the loss 
incurred by the unfavourable weather. The growth is however weaker than what it 
was in the corresponding period last year. (Termination and growth have made active 
progress in Upper Egypt where thinning of early-sown areas is over. Bud 9 have 
already formed in some early sown areas. 

Uganda : In the Eastern and Northern Provinces the buying season was piacti- 
cally finished at the end of March, but some of the returns were incomplete. The 
season was later in the Buganda Province and complete figures were not yet avail¬ 
able. The estimate of total production given in the March Report is so far un¬ 
changed. 

Union of South Africa : Production of lint in the Union and Swaziland in 1932-33 
is estimated at 9,600 centals (2,008 bales) a decrease of 28 % on that of 1931-32 and 
of 78 % of the average of the five years ending 1930-31. 

FLAX 

France : Rainfall in the latter half of April was beneficial to the flax crop, 
which is growing well. 

The maintenance of the Government’s premium for flax growing and the improve¬ 
ment of the flax market permit the forecast of a certain extension of this crop, en¬ 
couraged to a limited extent, moreover, by the flax producers' association. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland ; In Northern Ireland satisfactory progress 
was made during April with the sowing of flax, especially after the 18th., when some 
rain fell. The very low prices of potatoes and oats have encouraged flax-growing 
and an increase in acreage is expected. 

Hungary: The flax sowings were growing regularly towards May 12. Warm 
rains have had a good influence on the crop. 

Czechoslovakia: The area this year is 17,000 acres, 3.9% above that of last 
year and 58 % below the five-year mean. 
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Canada: According to an inquiry made by the Canadian Government on farmers* 
intentions to plant as on May i, 384,000 acres should be sown to linseed compared 
with 454,000 m 1932 and 489,000, the average for 1927-31; percentages: 84.6 and 78.5. 


HEMP 

Hungary : The hemp sowings were growing regularly towards May 12. Warm 
rains have been beneficial to this crop. 

Czechoslovakia : The area cultivated to hemp this year will be about 19,170 
acres, against 19,210 in 1932 and 22,850 on the average of the five years ending 1931. 
Percentages 99.8 and 83.9. 


HOPS 

Hungary : Toward 12 May crop condition was satisfactory. 

Czechoslovakia : Hop picking has already been finished in most producing areas 
and wire supports have already been erected. 

In most regions where hops are grown, crop condition on May 1 was above the 
average. 


TOBACCO 

Hungary : Tobacco in seed beds shows good growth. Transplanting began to¬ 
wards May 12. 

Algeria : Transplanting of tobacco was delayed in April by rainfall and lower 
temperatures followed by frosts on April 22 and 23 ; they still continued in the first 
few days of May. Recovery is good in the earlier plantings in the departments of 
Algiers and Constantine. 

Owing to the difficulty of marketing the crop, the Syndical Co-operative Society 
of Bone for the sale of tobacco (" Taba coop '*) has advised growers to reduce the 
area of their crops of smoking tobacco and to limit plantings to the best varieties 
and to soils permitting the production of good quality products. 

Union of South Africa : Production of tobacco by Europeans is now estimated at 
10 million pounds, a decrease of 53% on that of 1931-32 and of 41 % on the average 
of the five years ending 1930-31. 

OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil : Entries of cacao by rail in the Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones in April 
were smaller than in the same month last year but the total for the season shows a 
considerable increase, as indicated in the following table. 



April 

May 193a to 

April 

May 1931 to 


1933 

April 1933 

193a 

April X932 

Ilheos zone (1000 lb.). 

• 55b 

108.240 

447 

102.151 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.) 

26 

15-374 

188 

9-795 
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The weather was wet and unsettled throughout April. Severe floods interrupted 
transport for about ten days. No damage is, however, reported. The rainfall for the 
month was 559 mm. (22 inches) against an average of 244 111m. (9.61 inches). 

Prospects for the coming crop were reported to be good It is not anticipated 
that the foreciop will be as heavy as last year. 

Ecuador : Production in 1932 is estimated at 30 9 million pounds against 28.7 
million in 1931 Picking was carried out in good conditions In places disease damage 
was reported. 

Trinidad: March was unusually wet. Drying of the beans was impeded. Trees 
were showing good growth but were showing signs of lack of attention while a severe 
recrudescence of witchbroom had become apparent, the pods being now in some cases 
attacked. Toward the end of March, however, drier conditions set in and picking 
took place in normal conditions Production was expected to be average. 

On some estates cacao is being partly substituted by mixed crops of coffee, bananas 
and grapefruit. 

St. Taiciu : Pruning was concluded at the end of March and flowering had begun 

Gold Coast : Pinal reports indicate that the major crop has been larger than that 
of last year 

In Ashanti the end of the crop has been more bulky than expected The Western 
Province, from which unfavourable reports had been received, shows an increase on 
the figures of the previous year Reports from the Western Province give a yield 
slightly higher than that of last year, in the Dimkvva area and one similar to that of 
last year in the Sekoiidi-Dixrove District The yields in the Pastern Province are 
on the whole better than those of last year, while in the Central Province a crop about 
the same as that of last year is indicated 

barge stocks of the major ciop, larger than those of last year, are being held in 
the country, 58 million pounds being visible on 31 March in Takoradi sheds and 011 
Accra beach. Reports have been received that in Ashanti stocks of some magnitude 
aie being stored up country at Kumasi, Bekwai, Obuasi aiul Pimkva 

It is now possible to give an estimate of the total 1932-33 major crop with a reason¬ 
able degree of accuracy The quantity of 1932-33 major crop cacao shipped from 
Gold Coast ports from 1 September 1952 to 31 March 1933 was 335 million pounds 
(371 million less 36 million carryover from stocks on 1 September 1932 and from the 
previous mid-crop and minor crop) The quantity of 1932-33 cacao (all major crop) 
which merchants stated they had in stock on 1 April 1933 was 154 million pounds The 
crop is practically all in the hands of buyers The total estimate is therefore 489 million 
pounds The estimate given at the end of November was 430 million pounds (excluding 
Togoland) against thp actual figure (excluding the 8 million transported fiom Togoland 
acrose the Senchi ferry) of 481 million pounds This large under-estimate could not 
have remained so long concealed had statements of merchants’ stocks been previously 
available. 

The minor crop is setting well all over the country save in the Oda District, where 
heavy wind storms early in March had an adverse effect and in Kibi, where very few 
flowers are reported as setting. 

In Ashanti the mid-crop is small and likely to be neglected in some areas ; the 
minor crop is normally small. In Western Province picking was expected to start 
in April; yields are likely to be less than last year in the Sekondi-Dixcove area. Yields 
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in Central Province appear to be similar to those of last year ; the crop in the Saltpond 
District is a little earlier and smaller than in 1932. In Eastern Province the crop 
will ripen at the normal time save at Kibi, Suhum and Krabo, where it will be early ; 
main pickings in the Nsawam District were expected to take place in March and June; 
Huhunya reports a crop larger than last year and late. In general the crop will be a 
light one and, if anything, slightly less than that of last year. Not much movement 
was expected until May. 

Coffee. 

Kenya : Coffee production in 1932-33, according to the first estimate, reaches 
334*000 centals as against 203,000 in 1931-32 (165.1 %) and 234,000, the average for 
the five-year period 1926-27 to 1930-31 (142 9 %). 

Tea. 


India : During March hot dry weather prevailed in the tea-growing districts of 
the north-east and immediate prospects could only be described as fair , in the south 
a little rain fell and prospects improved. At the beginning of April more rain was 
generally required. Manufacture had begun in several districts. The quantity of leaf 
manufactured in March in North Indin was negligible, float in South India was 
3.38 % greater than up to the same date last y r ear. 

Japan . Favoured by the weather, the crop condition of wheat was average 
on May 1. bast year, at the same date, condition was mediocre 

Groundnuts. 

French West Africa : The crop in the Sudan, which accounts for about one- 
sixth of the total, was good despite damage in one district from “ leprosy The 
crop in Haute-Volta, which is on the whole only about 5 %, was, on the contrary, 
mediocre due to disease 

On the whole the information axailable for the principal regions of production 
permits it to be established that the crop has been good and probably about 700,000 
tons ; in the preceding years it has oscillated between 400,000 and 800,000 tons. 

Union of South Africa: I11 the northern Transvaal, which produces fully 90% 
of the groundnut crop, conditions have been very favourable ; though this area also 
experienced the dry spell during March the crop was too far advanced to suffer damage. 
The crop in the Potgietersrust district was particularly promising. 

Production is now estimated at i (>6,000 centals, ail increase of 145 % on that of 
1931-32 and of 35 °o on the aveiage of the five years ending 1930-31. 

Colza. 

Austria : Winter colza was commencing to flower at the beginning of May; its 
condition was 2.4 against 2.1 011 1 April 1933 atl d 3 1 on 1 May 1932. 

Hungary : Toward 12 May colza was in full flower; due to the rather cold 
weather of April it is low and sparse. Insects have caused damage in two departments. 

Netherlands : The crop condition of colza on April 22 by the Dutch .system was 
63 against 73 at the same period of last year. 
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Poland : On 15 April condition of winter colza was 3.2 against 3.3 a month pre¬ 
viously and 2.9 a year previously. 1 * 

Rumania : Sowings of winter colza have not in general wintered well. In places 
the land has been leworked where sowings have been destroyed. 

Czechoslovakia : The area cultivated to colza this year will be about 3,780 acres 
against 3,830 in 1932 and 4,260 on the average ofthe five years ending 1931. Percent¬ 
ages 98.8 and 88.8. 

India : In the middle of April it was reported that rapeseed had been damaged 
by tela in part of the Punjab, which is by far the most impoitant producing province. 

Palestine : Only very small areas have been sown to sesame and it is doubtful 
if the soil moisture will suffice to bring the crop to maturity. 


Jute. 

India : Sowing was begun in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa in the middle of April 
and was in full swing in the middle of May. 

Sericulture. 

Bulgaria: The area of mulberry trees in 1933 1s 12 , 99 ° acres against 14,800 in 
1932, that is, 86.7 %. O11 May 1 the crop condition o f mulbciries was 120. The 

quantity of silkworm eggs incubated is estimated at 27,000 ounces compared with 
27,500 in 1932 and 39,600 on the average for the preceding five years ; percentages: 98.1 
and 68.2. 

Italy : The course of the season is on the whole good and favourable for a good 
growth of the mulberry leaves, which promise to yield well. At the end of April sonic 
damage was caused by the cold. 

In the earlier producing areas the silkworms are in the first stage of growth 
whereas in the others the incubation period is nearing an end. 

In the areas of early production, silkworms, at the beginning of May, were at the 
first stage of growth whereas in the others they were about at the end of the incu¬ 
bation period. At mid-May, the wonns were in the first and second phases and 
made good normal progress ; in the early piodueing areas, such as Venetia, the third 
phase has begun. 

Japan : The quantity of eggs placed in incubation for spring cocoon production 
was 2,740,000 ounces, that is, a little below that of 1932 (2,750,000 ounces) but 2.5 % 
above the average of 1927-31, which was 2,673,000 ounces. 

According to a telegram received on 9 May flowering of the mulberries took place 
in bad conditions. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the production and area for most countries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 
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Kenya 1 ) . . . . 

41 

43 

67 

94.3 

60.5 
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39.6 

Tunis. 

2.392 
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Yugoslavia. . . . 

5 

4 

4 
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143.0 

70 

44 

45 
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98 

99 

157.1 

155.7 

Potatoes 














Yugoslavia. . . . 

587 

584 

565 

100.4 

103.7 

30,235 

24,489 

26,193 

50,391 

40,815 

43.654 

123.5 

115.4 

Sugar-beet 









1,000 short tons 



Yugoslavia. . . . 

105 

110 

119 

95.8 

88.0 

16,170 

15,5% 

17,471 

808 

780 

874 

103.7 

92.6 

Vines (wine) 






1,000 Imperial gallons 

x,ooo American gallons 



Rumania . . . 

2 ) 675 

s) 593 

3 ) 583 

113.9 

115.8 

131,895 

192.445 

143.969 

158,502 

231,109 

172.894 

68.6 

91.7 

Yugoslavia. . . . 

517 

492 

442 

105.2 

117.1 

%,506 

98,850 

74,84 lj 

115,895 

118,710 

89,877 

97.6 

128.9 

Tunis 3 ). 

99 

87 

72 

113.5 

137.3 

t 

37,616 

15,545 

19,255j 

45,173 

18,668 

23,123 

242.0 

195.4 
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Area 

Production 


193 a 

1931 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

1932 

% and 
1932/33 

1932 

and 

1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 

1926 


1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 

1926 

1933 
% and 
1932/33 

Countries 

and 

1932/33 

and 

1931/32 

1931 
and 

1931 / 

1932 

Aver. 

■> IOO 

to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1932 

and 

1932/33 

to 1930 
and 
1926-27 
to 

1931 

and 

1931 / 

1932 
™ zoo 

Aver. 

— IOO 


1,000 acres 

** IOC 




1930/31 



1930/31 

Olives (oil) 






1,000 Imperial gallons 

x,ooo American gallons 



Yugoslavia. . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 


83 

88 

108 

1.087 

1,150 

1,424 

94.5 

76. 

Tunis. 


— 

— 

— 


1,323 

1,102 

820 

17,382 

14,485 

10,777 

120.0 

161.3 

Cotton (ginnfd) 







Centals 


1,000 bales (478 lb. net) 



Yugoslavia. . . . 

2 

2 

2 

122.0 

112.7 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3) 

3) 

158.7 

135.6 

United States . . 

35,939 

40,693 

44,690 

88 3 

80.4 

62,150 

81,719 

70,907 

13,002 

17,096 

14,834 

76 1 

87.6 

China. 

5,633 

4,803 

4,806 

117.3 

117.2 

10,803 

8,529 

10,183 

2,260 

1,784 

2,130 

126.7 

106.1 

A E. Sudan . . 

325 

336 

299 

96.7 

108 6 

579 

1,007 

593 

121 

211 

124 

57.5! 

' 97.7 

Flax (fibre) 









1 

j 1,000 pounds 



Yugoslavia. . . . 

26 

31 

32 

| 86.1 

83.5 

1 

234 

216 

183 

: 

23,446 

21,62/j 

18,285 

108.4 

128.2 

Linseed. 







1 


1,000 bushels j 

i 

1 


Yugoslavia. . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

19 

16 

26 

33| 

28| 

1 

118.4 

72.0 

Hfmp (fibre). 









1,000 pounds 



Yugoslavia . . . 

62 

65 

78 

95.3 

79.2 

469 

484 

594 

46,915 

48,373 

59,400 

97.0 

79,0 

Hempsked. 














Yugoslavia. . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

20 

22 

29 

2,030 

2,220 

2,852 

91.4 

71.2 

Tobacco. 














Yugoslavia. . 

53 

48 

1 

33 

110.8 

158.4 

373 

294 

243 

37,300 

29,379 

24,257 

127.0 

153.8 

Hops 














Yugoslavia. , . . 

4 

6 

15 

64.3 

24.5 

18 

35 

75 

1,819 

3,499 

7,516 

52.0 

24.2 


1 ) European crop* only. — ?) Area bearing. — 3) Area under 500 bales. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1932 are at 
present available and also the percentage of their total production in 1931 to world 
production in the same year as published in the 1931-32 Yearbook, when they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, except U. vS. S. R. 


Crop, number 
of countries 
comprised 
in the total, 
and percentages 
of world 
production 

AREA 

r~ 


PRODUCTION 




1932 

and 

I932-33 

1931 

and 

1931-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 

1926 27 

to 

1930-31 

Percentages 
lor 1932 
and 1932-33 

British weights 

American weights 

Percentages 
for 1932 
and 1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931 - 

1932 

=» 100 

Aver¬ 

age 

=■ 100 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

1932 

and 

1932-33 

1931 

and 

1931-32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 

1926-27 

to 

1930-31 

1931 

and 

193*- 

1932 

— 100 

Aver 

age 

= 100 


thousand acres 



thousand centals 

thousand bushels 



Wheat (49 countr. 














98 . . . 

251,438 

247.252 

243.407 

I01.7| 103.3 

'2,230,03412,247,922 

! 1 

2,201,824 

3.716,649 

3,746,462 

3,669,633 

99.2 

101.3 

Kve (30 countries 














99 %) • • • 

46.931 

47.035 

47.964 

99.8 

97.8 

561.934! 468,431 

525,399 

1,003,456 

836,486 

938,214 

120.0 

107.0 

Bariev (43 countr 





i 









90%). 

64,105 

62,731 

61,622 

102.2: 104.0 

714,430 

619,516 

678,455 

1,488,422 

1.290,682 

1,413,473 

115.3 

105.3 

Oats (38 countries 





! 









98 1 . . 

101,858 

100,855 

102.558 

101.0 99.3 

1,162,731 

1,042,179 

1,135,865 

3,633,508 

3.256,787 

3.549.553 

111.6 

102.4 

Maize (.’G countries 














86 %) . . . 

165,426 

163,033 

154,332 

101.5 

107.2 

2,328.967 

2.094,369 

2,067,352 

4,158,873 

3.739,951 

3,691,705 

111.2 

112.7 

Rice (rough) (i<> 














countr 87 %) 

116,188 

117.723 

114,602 

98.7 

101.4 

1,661,810 

1,697,583 

1,650,309 

3,692,838 

3,772,331 

3,667,280 

97.9 

100.7 

Potatoes ( 3 s count 














96 %) . ... 

31,501 

31,178 

30,034 

101.0 

104.9 

3.440.570 

3.279,998 

3,035,548 

5,734,16915,466,554 

5,059,146 

104.9 

113.3 

Sugar*beet (21 c 









thousand short tons 



99 V • . 

4,228 

4,735 

5,221 

89.3 

80.9 

997,588 

1.039,514 

1.148,279 

49,879 

51.975 

57,413 

96.0 

86.9 

Cotton ginned (18 









thousand bales 



countr. 94 °y) 

67,710 

73,629 

79,080 

92.0 

85.6 

99,089 

116,420 

114.268 

20,730 

24,356 

23,905 

85.1 

86.7 

linseed (18 countr 









thousand bushels 



94 \). 

11,807 

14,762 

13,818 

80.0 

85.4 

47,810 

68,540 

66,547 

85,375 

122,393 

118,834 

69.8 

71.8 

Flax (fibre) (16 









thousand pourds 



countr. 97 ° 0 ) . 

610 

813 

1.070 

75,1 

57.0 

2,108 

2,842 

4,846 

210,763 

284,177 

484,578 

7 4.2 

43.5 

Hemp (fibre) (9 














countr. 63 %) . 

331 

331 

420 

IUU.0 

78.8 

2,269 

2,317 

3,470 

226,856 

231,707 

347,009 

97.9 

65.4 

Tobacco (14 coun¬ 














tries 50 %) . . 

2,155 

2,946 

2,723 

73.2 

79.1 

16,601 

23,962 

21,775 

1,660,086 

2,396,212 

2.177,513 

69.3 

76.2 

Hops (8 c. 99%) . 

96 

114 

156 

84.8 

619 

800 

957 

1,442 

80,028 

95,6811 

144,183 

83.6 

55.5 

Olive oil (9 countr. 









thousand American gallons 



96%). 


_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

17,483 

18,519 

16,852 

229.733 

243.349 

221,447 

94.4 

103.7 







thousand Imperial gallons 












1) 

1) 

0 

1 ) 

1 ) 

i) 



Vines(i 9c . 96 %) . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,537,756 

3,552,890 

3,254,977 

4,248,527 

4,266,702 

3,908,935 

99.6 

108.7 


thousand ounces 



thousand pounds 

thousand pounds 



Silk ( 8 c. 92 %). . 

2 ) 6.8181 2 ) 7.020 

2 ) 7,549 

97.1 

90.3 

851,236: 

919,4741 

947,989 

851,236 

919,474 

947,98# 

92.6! 

89.9 

— 






3) 1 

3) 1 

_3)_ J_ 

3) 

3) 

3) 1 

1 



0 Wine. — 2 ) Egg* in incubation. — 3) Cocoons. 
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FODDER CROPS 

Germany : Due to the drought meadows and pastures have made little progress 
so that green feeding of stock will begin relatively late. Clover fields show gaps here 
and there. Sowings of mangolds were not finished by the end of April. 

The proportion of the crops abandoned in consequence of winter damage was 0.5% 
of the area sown (against 0.7 % last year) in the case of clover and 0.9 % (0.7 %) in 
that of alfalfa. 

At the beginning of May condition of the principal fodder crops was as follows: 
clover 2.8 (as on the same date in 1932), alfalfa 2.7 (2.8), irrigated meadows 2.9 (2.9), 
permanent meadows 3.0 (3.0). 

Austria : At the beginning of May, the grow r th of all fodder crops (temporary and 
permanent meadows) w r as greatly in delay owing to the cold weather and lack of moisture. 
Owing to fodder shortage, a beginning was made with the cutting of mixed fodder sown 
in autumn and also of rye. Yields are, however, very low. Livestock are also being 
pastured but do not find there sufficient feed. The alpine pastures aie still almost 
everywhere covered with snow r . 

At the beginning of May the condition of the principal fodder crops was as follows: 
Red clover: 2.5 (against 2.4 on 1 April of this year and 2 8 on 1 May 1932) ; alfalfa: 
2.3 (2.5, 2.8); mixed clover: 2.5 (2.5, 2.7); permanent meadows: 2.4 (2.5, 2.7) and 
pastures : 2.4 (2.4, 2.8). 

Belgium : Owing to the dry, cold weather during April, the grass is growing fairly 
slowly. 

The data of production of fodder crops in 1932 compared with the figures for 1931 
and the average for the preceding five years are as follows : 

% 1932 


Crop 


1932 

1931 

Average 

1926-30 

1931 

=» 100 

Average 
=* too 

Mangels 

(centals) 

136,314 

11 7*455 

108,684 

116.1 

1-15.4 

(sh tons) 

6,8ift 

5.873 

5*434 


Carrots, main crop 

(centals) 

560 

908 

627 

57-9 

« 9-3 

(sh. tons) 

28 

48 

31 



Turnips and swedes, 

(centals) 


4.424 

4.704 

97.2 

9i .5 

mam crop 

(sh. tons) 

215 

221 

235 



Crimson clover 

(centals) 

4,681 

5 * 52 o 

4*731 

84.8 

98.9 


(sh. tons) 

234 

276 

236 



Red clover 

(centals) 

9,196 

9,640 

8,676 

95*4 

106.0 


(sh. tons) 

459 

482 

434 



Other clover 

(centals) 

1,676 

1,960 

1*953 

85 -5 

85.8 


(sh. tons) 

83 

98 

98 



Alfalfa 

(centals) 

1*323 

1*455 

1*378 

91.0 

96.1 


(sh. tons) 

66 

73 

69 



Sainfoin 

(centals) 

399 

427 

533 

93-4 

74-9 


(sli. tons) 

20 

21 

27 



Meadow-hay, mown 

(centals) 

24*633 

-25,276 

22,818 

97*5 

108.0 


(sh. tons) 

1,232 

1,264 

1*141 



Rye-grass and timothy (centals) 

918 

877 

835 

104.6 

IIO.O 


(sh tons) 

46 

44 

42 



Turnips (catch crop) 

(centals) 

65*969 

6 5*°56 

61,894 

101.4 

106.6 

(sh. tons) 

3*298 

3*253 

3*095 



Carrots (catch crop) 

(centals) 

L 738 

1*797 

1,870 

96.7 

93 -o 

(sh. tons) 

87 

90 

93 



Spurry (catch crop) 

(centals) 

3*791 

3* 8 09 

3*890 

99.5 

97-5 


(sh. tons) 

190 

190 

194 
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Irish Free State : The first three weeks of April were dry and summerlike ; the 
last week was showery but mild. Under such conditions pastures improved consid¬ 
erably. Ample stocks of fodder remain on hand to meet all requirements. 

France : The meadows have greatly suffered from cold and drought, which per¬ 
sisted until the latter half of April. Rainfall nearly everywhere between 15 April 
and 10 May improved their general condition, which, however, was still mediocre at 
mid-May; of the temporary meadows, the clover fields particularly suffered. In the 
southern regions and especially in the Southwest, the first cutting will give only 
poor results. It is to be feared that the fodder grain crop will be compromised in 
Provence. 

The sowings of leguminous crops and fodder roots have been somewhat delayed 
by drought but have in general been effected under good conditions; sprouting of 
the first sowings had been hindered by dry weather until the rain improved the 
situation. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In England and Wales the month of April 
was on the whole favourable for agricultural operations. The preparation of the 
land for roots has been carried out under excellent conditions, facilitating cleaning; 
good seed beds have been obtained generally with some delay by rain on heavy lands. 
Sowings of mangolds were progressing favourably at the end of them onth The hay 
seed crop and pastures were a little backward and needed rain though precipitation 
at the end of April brought about an improvement. 

In Scotland pastures made good progress during April and by the end of the 
month grass was mostly plentiful. Apart from a shortage of turnips, supplies of fodder 
generally are plentiful and ample supplies of concentrated feeding stuffs are available. 

In Northern Ireland April weather was on the whole satisfactory for seasonal 
work; satisfactory progress was made in preparing for the mangel and turnip crops. 
With the exception of hay in a few areas and turnips there was no scarcity in the 
supplies of home-grown feeding stuffs. Grass improved after rain in the latter part of 
the month. 

Hungary : Mangolds sprouted well but until May 12 they grew very slowly. In 
several departments damage by insects and frosts is reported. The temporary mea¬ 
dows are backward in growth. Pastures are also weak and do not furnish sufficient 
feed for livestock. 

Italy : Fodder crops were particularly favoured by precipitation in the latter half 
of April but their growth was backward due to the low temperature. The first cut¬ 
tings have yielded well. 

Latvia : The general condition of the clover crop, by the Institute's system, 
was 115. According to the reports of correspondents, it was average in 33.2 % of 
the cases, above the average in 60.6 % and below the average in 6.2 %. 

Lithuania : The cold weather was unfavourable to fodder crops. 

Netherlands : The crop conditions of clover and of permanent meadows and pas¬ 
tures on 22 April, by the Dutch system, were 63 and 67 respectively against 61 and 
57 at the same period of last year. 
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Poland : On 15 April condition of clover was 3.1 against 3.2 a month previously 
and 3.0 a year previously. 

Rumania : Towards May 10, permanent meadows and pastures looked well. 
(xrass was plentiful. 

Switzerland : Vegetation of permanent and temporary meadows was in part hin¬ 
dered by night frosts and the strong north wind. The rise in temperatures and the 
precipitation toward the end of April, however, stimulated growth and green fodder 
is plentiful, while prospects for the hay ciop are considerably improved. Only in some 
cases has vegetation been rather compromised by severe frosts. 

For the country as a whole crop condition was as follows : 


1 May 


1933 

Permanent meadows.3.8 

Temporary meadows.3.9 


1 April 
X933 



1 May 


1932 

1931 

1930 

29*9 

3-9 

3 -S 

3-5 

4 A 

3-7 

3 -S 

3* 8 

3 -<> 

4*5 

37 


Czechoslovakia : On May 1 the ciop condition of temporary meadows (clover, 
alfalfa) was generally above the average. That of permanent meadows was generally 
below it. 

The growth of fodder crops was delayed by dry, cold weather in the latter half 
of April and complaints were also made of damage by night frosts 

Canada: According to a telegram of May 12 received from the Canadian (Govern¬ 
ment, the crop condition of hay and clover on May 1 was 94 compared with 90 on 
May i, 1932. 

Palestine : The sixth cutting of clover (bersim) has been concluded on irrigated areas. 
Yields were good. The oat and vetch (hay mixture) crop was too far advanced to benefit 
by the late rains. In isolated cases excellent results were obtained but in general 
the yield was 50 to 60 % below normal. 

Algeria : Following the rainfall and generally favourable conditions, the crop 
condition of pastures and meadows is very good ; the grass is abundant and of good 
quality 

The warm, dry weather whit'll set in in the last week of April and persisted at 
the beginning of March favoured the cutting and drying of fodder crops. 

Mangolds have sprouted satisfactorily and are growing under good conditions ; 
it seems that this crop covers a larger area than last year, when it was greatly re¬ 
duced. 

C'-gypt: The fourth cutting of bersim has been started in early-sown areas in 
Tower and Middle Kgvpt. Harvesting of the crop left in basin lands for seed purpose 
is in progress The crop is in a satisfactory condition. 

French Morocco ' Fairly regulat rainfall in April favoured the growth of meadow 
and pasture grass, the condition of which is satisfactory. 
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LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 


Livestock in Belgium. 


In the following table .are given the numbers of livestock in Belgium on 
December 31, 1932 compared with a series of preceding years and the pre¬ 
war period : 


The numbers of livestock in Belgium in 1932 and previous years . 


Year 

Horses 1 ) 

Cattle 

Pigs 

under 

3 years 

of age 

over 

3 years 

of age 

Total 

under 

2 years 

of age 

dairy 

cows 

other 

cattle 

over 

2 years 
of age 

Total 

under 

6 

months 
of age 

over 

6 

months 
of age 

of 

which 

store 

pigs 

(fatten¬ 

ing) 

Total 

1932 • • * 

95.079 

142,933 

238.012 

745,752 

941,814 

96,880 

1.784,446 

679,424 

565,230 

421.322 

1,244.654 

1931 • • • 

96.663 

145,326 

241,989 

738,740 

930,930 

97,866 

1.767,536 

672,902 

562.312 

420,114 

1.235,214 

1930 • • • 

98,184 

147,787 

245,971 

732,437 

925,556 

100,661 

1,758,654 

680,867 

568,754 

424.066 

1,249,621 

1929 • • • 

99,564 

149,450 

249,014 

727,208 

911,720 

99,420 

1,738,348 

675,374 

561,628 

421,252 

1,237.002 

1928 . . . 

103,392 

149,922 

253,314 

743,651 

907.730 

99,160 

1,750,541 

621.362 

517.769 

385,020 

1,139,131 

1927 . . 

101,978 

154.487 

256.465 

735,462 

901,902 

101,450 

1.738,814 

609,824 

514.419 

381.347 

1,124,243 

1926 . . . 

100,356 

149,931 

250,287 

719,083 

891,786 

100,833 

1.711,702 1 

626.730 

517,130 

386,564 

1,143,860 

192 s . - . 

100.721 

149,303 

250,024 

696.277 

856,352 

102,138 

1,654.767 

625.541 

526.178 

393,674 

1,151,719 

1924 • • • 

101,055 

151.259 

252.314 

683.186 

839.076 

105,393 

1,627,655 

625,% 1 

513,112 

385.325j 

1.139,073 

1923 • • • 

96,349 

146,835 

243,184 

675,204 

820,692 

106,832 

1,602,728 

652.467 

523,%3 

394,867 | 

1,176,430 

1913 • • • 

95,472 

171,688 

267,160 

779,950 

936,800 

132,734 

1.849,484 

746,67<* 

665.619 

— 

1,412,293 


I) Horses employed in agriculture. 


Compared with the preceding year, there was in 1932 an increase in the 
number of cattle and pigs and a slight but constant decrease in the number 
of horses. 

Since 1929, the total number of cattle has increased regularly and in 1932 
the figure represented 96.5 % of that of 1913. 

Dairy cows, which account for over half of the total number of cattle, 
have during the last ten years increased gradually and without interruption. 

In fact, the number of dairy cows in 1932 exceeded that of 1923 by 14.8 % 
and even that of 1913 (+ 5,000 head). 

There is also evident an increase in the number of pigs during the ten 
year period considered and although the trend of pig-numbers is irregular, it 
shows a fairly considerable rise in 1929 compared with 1928. 


Number of pigs in Scotland. 

On February 4th the Department of Agriculture of Scotland obtained special 
returns of the numbers of pigs kept in Scotland on holdings exceeding one 
acre in extent; returns are made annually on June 4th and this additional 
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return was obtained in consequence of the recent submission to the Minister of 
Agriculture and the Secretary of State for Scotland of a scheme for marketing 
pigs. The results are given below. 



February 4 

June 4 


1933 

1932 

Sows. 


19,772 

Boars. 

Other pigs : 

. 2,458 

2,183 

over 2 months . . , 


143.370 

under 2 months . , 



Total . . . 154,390 

165.325 


Sows and boars show increases of 4 % and 12.7 % respectively, while 
“ other pigs ” have decreased by 8.4 %, the resulting total decrease being 6.6 %. 
The increase in the breeding classes is of greater importance than the decrease 
among “ other pigs ”, which is largely due to seasonal causes. 


Livestock in Canada. 

The numbers of livestock and poultry on farms in Canada as on Junei, 
1932 were as follows compared with the corresponding figures for the previous 
five years : 


SPECIES 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 




(000 head) 



Hordes . . 

3,089 

3,129 ] 

3,295 

3,376 

3,376 

3,422 

Cattle, total. . . . 

8,511 

7,991 

8,937 

8,825 

8,772 

9,150 

of which: 







Milch cows. 

3,625 

3,365 

3.683 

3,685 

3.782 

3,883 

Sheep . 

3,644 

3,608 

3,696 

3,636 

3,416 

3,263 

Swine . 

4,639 

4,717 

4,000 

4,382 

4,497 

4,695 

Poultry, total . 

64,080 

65,468 

60,795 

59,933 

53,780 

50,178 

of which: 







Hens and chickens. 

59.843 

61.572 

56,247 

55,243 

49.593 

46,172 

Turkeys . 

2,478 

2,232 

2,399 

2,423 

2,066 

1,890 

Geese. 

948 

904 

1,160 

1,155 

1,125 

1,135 

Ducks .. 

811 

760 

989 

1,112 

996 

98 


The decrease in the number of horses continued in 1932 ; the decrease com¬ 
pared with 1927 was roughly 10 %. The number of cattle showed a sharp re¬ 
covery on 1931 but was still less than in previous years. The total number 
of poultry decreased slightly, after a constant increase for some years, due to a 
setback in the number of hens and chickens but the total still remained at a 
relatively high level. The number of sheep increased slightly compared with 
1931 and was about 9 % above that of 1927. For pigs, a slight decrease was 
noted and the number remained at approximately the same level as in 1927. 
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World trade in eggs in the shell. 

On the basis of the data available for exports and imports of eggs in the shell 
from the principal exporting and importing countries it is possible to outline the 
characteristics of the trade movement of this product in 1932 and in the first 
quarter of 1933. The 17 exporting countries and the 7 importing countries for 
which data are published in the following table, are sufficiently representative of 
the world egg trade. In fact the quantity of eggs in the shell exported from the 
17 countries considered represents, both in 1931 and 1930, over 91 % of world 
exports, whereas the quantity absorbed by the 7 importing countries considered 
amounts to about 90 % of world imports. 



Table I. 

— World Egg Trade - 

Exports . 





(1,000 lb.) 



% 1932 


Count r5’ 


1932 

1931 

1930 

1931 

— 100 

1930 
— 100 

Belgium. 


• • « 2 . 4»3 

78,093 

69.454 

105.5 

118.7 

Bulgaria. 


. ■ 4 M <>7 

49.314 

12,359 

84.1 

97-9 

Uenmark i) . . . . 


. . 152,217 

134.251 

118,806 

113 4 

128.1 

Irish Free State 1) . 


• • 59.976 

7 U 155 

72,817 

00 

JU 

Ou 

82.4 

France . 


. . 2,306 

I 5« io 4 

45,217 

15-3 

51 

Hungary. 


. . 14,106 

26,414 

29,051 

53.4 

48 6 

Italy. 


■ • 8.539 

19,807 

20,551 

43-1 

4 i 5 

Netherlands . . . 


• ■ I 7 6 o °3 

100,037 

187,292 

92.9 

942 

Poland. 


• ■ $2,458 

106,033 

121,500 

77 8 

67.9 

Rumania. 


• • 3 4,$13 

28,512 

37,088 

122 2 

9 

U S. S. R. 


. . 15,805 

45.<>58 

21,707 

35 1 

72.H 

Yugoslavia .... 


• • 3 b, 35 ^> 

57,997 

67,085 

62 7 

5 4 2 

United States 1) . . 


* • 3 .$ *5 

12,705 

30,720 

30 2 

12.5 

China 1). 


• • 4 9 ,°I 7 

00 

4- 

iw 

£ 

84,922 

58 2 

57 7 

Turkey. 


• ■ 54072 

53,940 

39,397 

10T.2 

138.5 

Ugvpt 1) .... 


. . 28,084 

17,259 

13.54° 

102.7 

207.4 

French Morocco . . 


. . 19 , 7*2 

18,785 

21,794 

i °4 9 

90 j 


Total . 

. . 802,219 

1,008,698 

1,023,300 

85 5 

84*3 


1) The original figures, expressed in number of eggs, have been converted to pounds on the 
basis of the coefficient: 7,260 eggs = 1,000 lbs. 


The most salient fact to be noticed on examination of the table of exports is 
the large reduction of exports in 1932 compared with 1931 and particularly com¬ 
pared with 1930. In fact, in 1932 exports from the 17 countries considered were 
about 146.5 million pounds smaller than in 1931 and about 161.1 million smaller 
than in 1930, representing a reduction of 14.5 % compared with 1931 and 15.7% 
compared with 1930. 
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Of the 17 exporting countries considered only 4 have increased their exports 
compared with the preceding two years, namely: Belgium, Denmark, Turkey 
and Egypt. Exports in 1932 from Rumania and French Morocco exceed only 
those of 1931, remaining below those of 1930. In absolute figures, Denmark 
has obtained the largest increase in exports (18.0 million pounds more than in 1931 
and 33.4 million more than in 1930), but in Egypt the relative growth of exports 
has exceeded that of any other country. This country has, in fact, in 1932 more 
than doubled its exports compared with 1930. Italy and Spain in particular 
have absorbed more than usual of the Egyptian product. 

Exports in 1932 of eggs in the shell from the Netherlands, the world's largest 
exporter of these eggs, although remaining at a high level, were still 7. 1 % below 
those of 1931 and 5.8 % below those of 1930. 

The increase in exports from the 6 countries mentioned above has not compen¬ 
sated for the large decreases (and for some countries very large decreases) in the 
remaining group of 11 countries. The maximum percentage reduction has taken 
place in France, exports from which in 1932 amouifted to only about 1/20 of 
those of 1930. Exports from the United States also show very large reductions, 
especially compared with 1930. 

In general it may be said that the countries of northwestern Europe (the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Belgium and the Irish Free State) have best resisted a 
contraction of exports thanks to the superior quality of their product, to their 
more favourable geographical position relative to the largest importing centres 
(Great Britain and Northern Ireland and Germany) and also to the better organ¬ 
ization of their egg trade. 

The group of countries of eastern and southeastern Europe (Poland, the 
U. S. S. R., Rumania, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and Hungary) has reduced its exports, 
which amounted to 318.8 million pounds in 1930, 313.3 million in 1931 and 
225.0 million in 1932. 

Of these countries, Rumania, Bulgaria and Poland have resisted a contrac¬ 
tion of exports better than the others. In the three years under consideration, 
China (which is a large exporter of eggs in the shell and the largest exporter 
of egg-products in the world) has diminished its exports in 1932 by over 35 
million pounds with respect to 1931 and 1930. 

The exports of Italy, which gradually diminished in the three years under 
review, are shown in the third table. 

Against the contraction of exports is to be placed that of imports due to 
the restrictions imposed by importing countries to protect their own poultry 
industries and to meet financial difficulties. 

Examination of the data of the principal importing countries indicates 
which countries have chiefly contributed to the contraction in the egg trade. 
Italy notably increased its imports in 1932 with respect to 1931 and 1930, having 
imported 22.8 million pounds more than in 1931 and 26.8 million more than in 
1930. Switzerland and Spain have increased their imports to a less degree while the 
imports of Germany, which takes the second rank as an importer, were main¬ 
tained at the 1931 level, 10.6 % below those of 1930. The reduction of imports 
into the leading importing country, the United Kingdom, was on the other 
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hand so large that for the seven importing countries together the decrease amounts 
to 123.8 million pounds with respect to 1931 and 136.4 million with respect to 
1930, that is, 12.5 % and 13.6 % respectively. 


Tabi.e II. - 

- World Egg Trade — 

- Imports 




(1,000 lb.h 









% 1932 

Country 

1932 

1931 

1930 

1931 

— 100 

1930 
■=* 100 

Germ an v. 

315.936 

315.553 

353,221 

100.1 

89.4 

Austria. 

25,195 

38,428 

38,804 

65 6 

64.9 

Spain. 

51,328 

5 °.° 5 (> 

58.731 

102 5 

00 

France .. 

28,384 

( ’ 7/>43 

.51,582 

42 0 

89.9 

United Kingdom 1) . . . 

33 °* 3°5 

428,666 

438,853 

77 -i 

75*3 

Italy. 

77 ,IF* 

5 6320 

50,315 

142 0 

I 3 T 3 

Switzerland. 

37 .128 

34.506 

30.332 

107 6 

122 4 

Total . . 

805,414 

989,172 

I.OOl.SpS 

87 5 

80.4 

1) The original figures, expressed in number of eggs, have 

been converted 

to pounds 

on the 


basis of the coefficient: 7,260 eggs — 1,000 lbs. 


The persistence of the economic crisis with the consequent diminution or 
at least stagnation of purchasing-power, the tariff protection and intensification 
of tlie poultry industry in the United Kingdom have contributed to this severe 
contraction in British imports. This situation in the United Kingdom and the 
recent tariff measures in Germany aiming at assuring the profitability, already 
seriously menaced, of the industry in that country will in 1933 place a severe 
burden on the countries having a notable export surplus. 

In the following table the characteristic features of the Italian and French 
egg trades in the seven }^ears 1926-32 are placed in relief. The development of 
imports and exports of these two countries demonstrates clearly that they have 
passed from the position of countries prevalently exporters to countries preva¬ 
lently importers of eggs. 


Tablk III. 

— Trade in Eggs 1926-32: 

(million pounds). 

Ital V 

and France. 


Years 

ITALY 

FRANCE 

Import 

Kxpoit 

Import 

Export 1) 

1032 . 


9 

28 

2 

I 9 U. 


20 

68 

15 

Average 1926-30 . . . 


29 

24 

51 

1930. 


21 

32 

45 

1929 . 


2S 

32 

57 

1928. 


26 

22 

90 

T027. 



iS 


1920 . 


47 

14 

3 * 


1) Including unsugared yolk for food purposes. 
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The following table in eggs gives a preliminary indication of the develop¬ 
ment of the trade in eggs in the shell in 1933: 

Table IV. — Import of Eggs in first quarters of the years 1931 to 1933 

(1,000 lb.) 


Country 

1933 

January-March 

2932 

1931 

% 

1932 

**» 100 

1933 
*931 
*=» zoo 

Germany . . . . 

. 70.71 4 

66,254 

66,150 

106.7 

106.9 

Austria. 


4.938 

5.82,? 

in.9 

94-9 

Spain. 


9,239 

10,027 

78.9 

72.7 

France . 


5 . 3 .U 

14.695 

2197 

797 

United Kingdom 


71,609 

96,143 

84.0 

62.6 

Italy. 


16,887 

8.770 

18.9 

36.5 

Switzerland . . . 


12,405 

7.332 

00 

97.8 


Total . . • 165,756 

186,663 

208,940 

88.8 

79.3 


Even for the short period under review a heavy decrease in British imports 
is indicated. German imports show an increase with respect to 1932 and 1931, 
probably due to the importers having taken a larger quantity than usual in expec¬ 
tation of the large increase in the tariff in the middle of March. 

V. Desmirean. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Belgium : Livestock remain in satisfactory health. Towards 20 April, it wa 9 
possible to turn out livestock on the pastures. 

Irish Free State : April conditions were favourable to livestock; milk yields were 
above the average for this time of the year. 

France : Despite the very slow growth of the grass this spring, which made it 
necessary to feed animals longer in the stable, the livestock situation is on the whole 
fairly good. Dairy production, including that of butter, is, however, below the normal 
for this period of the year. 

The abundance of potatoes and milling by-products together with various other 
favourable circumstances, permits the forecast of a fairly considerable growth of pig 
production. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : In Northern Ireland cattle and sheep were 
in good health and condition. The lambing season has been favourable and the crop 
is probably largei than in recent years. 
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Milk yields were normal in England and Wales $nd Scotland; in Northern Ireland 
yield was somewhat depressed in places in early April but at the end of the month was 
normal. 

Netherlands : Stock have been placed on pasture early this year so that there is 
no further danger that hay and other fodder will become scarce. Mild and moist 
weather is, however, desirable. Due to the increased number of milch cows production 
of milk this year is above normal. The increase is estimated at 5-7 Ms% i u Groningen, 
3-4 % in Friesland, 5 % in Limburg and about 10 % in the sandy areas of North 
Brabant. 

Switzerland : According to enquiries made by the Swiss Peasants* Secretariat 
there was an increase of 10.9 % in deliveries in January, of 10 5 % in February and 
of 15.4 % in March. On the average for the quarter the increase was 12.3 %. 

United States : The weather and feed conditions during March this year were not 
particularly favourable for tile development of the early lamb crop but they were much 
better than in March last year except in California and parts of Oregon and Washington 
Except in these latter areas, the early lambs as a whole made at least average growth 
during March and about April 1 their condition was in general, average or better. 
In California the condition of early lambs on Apiil 1 was the lowest ever reported 
for that date and marketing was slow. The general tendency for earlier lambing 
in most of the early lambing areas should result in earlier marketing. 

According to another report published by the Department of Agriculture, there 
were about 10 % more cattle on feed for market in the eleven Corn Belt States than 
on the same date in 1932. The increase was general over the entire area, with decreases 
shown in only two States, Wisconsin and Kansas ; the number on feed in the eastern 
area was considerably above the five-year average, whereas in the western area it was 
below it, though larger than last year’s number. Inspected shipments of stocker and 
feeder cattle into the Com Belt States during the nine months period July 1932 to 
March 1933, were about 4 % smaller than for the same period a year earlier. Direct 
shipments not going through stockyards were, however, considerably larger. Reports 
indicate a smaller proportion of marketings before August 1 with an increase from 
August to October. 

Algeria : Livestock are in good health and excellent condition owing to the parti¬ 
cularly favourable conditions in the winter and spring and to the good early stand of 
pasturage ; rainfall has been heavy and the springs are supplying more water than 
usual, so that reserves for the summer seem to be assured. 

Lambing results have been exceptional ; yields often attain 100 and, in some 
cases, 120 and 125 % ; the condition of lambs is very satisfactory. 

Union 0/ South Africa : In the inland areas the benefits of the scattered rainfall 
at the commencement of March were largely dissipated by the severe heat and drought 
during the latter half of the month. Practically throughout these areas winter prospects 
were causing considerable anxiety. Dams and springs were failing, most foddi" crops 
had been a failure and veld was short and even bare. Large numbers of sheep were 
being evacuated from the drought-stricken north-western districts of the Cape Province 
but in many cases stock were in too poor condition to trek or to be railed for any 
distance. 



On the Transvaal highveld grazing was sufficient for sheep but inadequate for winter 
feed, although winter pasturage in the lowveld was reported to be fairly plentiful. In 
the northern Transvaal conditions were relatively favourable apart from the restrictions 
placed upon the movements of stock and produce as a result of the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease. 

New Zealand: For the first six months of the 1932-33 season (August-January) 
butter production reached a level 15.8 % above that attained in the same period of the 
previous season. Cheese shows an increase of 13.1 %. 
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TRADE 



March 

Eight months (August i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(August i-July 31 ) 

COUNTRIES 

Exports | 

Imports j 

Exports 

Imports i 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 | 

193 a 

1933 

X933 | 

1933-33 | 

1931-32 

*93*33 

1931-32 1 

193**33 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 



Wheat. — Thousand centals (1 cental =100 lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

18 

589 

0 

0 

1,193 

4,658 

0 

0 

5,688 

0 

Hungary. 

326 

108 

2 

0 

2,189 

6,700 

2 

0 

7,912 

0 

Lithuania. 

2 

7 

0 

0 

2 

18 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

49 

265 

0 

7 

249 

690 

478 

331 

1,598 

346 

Rumania. 

0 

326 

2 

0 

24 

19,884 

9 

4 

21,200 

9 

U. S. S. R. 


62 



10,838 

39,683 

2 ) 1.373 

2 ) 0 

39.820 

1,515 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

414 

0 

0 

500 

7,255 

0 

0 

8,796 

0 

Canada . 

8,889 

5,953 

0 

7 

108,505 

74,563 

29 

55 

109.685 

75 

United States . . . 

273 

3,450 

474 

434 

11,349 

36,643 

3,572 

5,357 

52,805 

7,361 

Argentina. 

10,2% 

15,300 

— 

— 

42,104 

54,933 

— 

— 

81,618 

— 

Chile. 



... 


x) 4 

i) 4 

1 ) 606 

x) 0 

9 

0 

Turkey . 

20 

159 

0 

0 

99 

646 

0 

0 

913 

0 

Algeria. 

302 

403 

53 

84 

4,116 

2.685 

838 

1,071 

4,837 

1,462 

Tunis. 

79 

214 

7 

26 

2.535 

1,834 

333 

320 

5,337 

401 

Australia. 

11,217 

10,027 

0 

0 

53.844 

47,642 

0 

0 

73.793 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

293 

99 

1,327 

933 

12,218 

7.172 

12,300 

11,319 

7,313 

21,006 

Austria. 

0 

0 

582 

498 

0 

0 

4.054 

4,572 

0 

6.415 

Belgium. 

267 

291 

2,568 

1,903 

1,314 

2,787 

16.960 

19,892 

3,587 

31,478 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

454 

505 

15 

9 

4,586 

6,691 

9 

8.719 

Spain. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

35 

0 

6,482 

Estonia. 

0 i 

0 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

181 

0 

256 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

1,087 

677 

4 

7 

5,397 

4,359 

13 

6369 

Finland. 

0 

0 

77 

18 

0 

0 

611 

265 

0 

428 

France. 

0 

0 

2,039 

4,087 

46 

9 

17,692 

28,632 

9 

53,140 

Gr. Bril, and N. Irel. 

57 

179 

13,263 

11.241 

293 

456 

80,343 

95,315 

1,206 

137,664 

Greece. 

0 

0 

1,402 

1,362 

0 

0 

8,111 

9,491 

0 

14,116 

Italy. 

0 

0 

1,596 

2,555 

13 

18 

7,998 

8,636 

18 

22.547 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

35 

2 

0 

18 

346 

0 

575 

Norway. 

0 

0 

106 

276 

0 

0 

2,055 

2.449 

0 

3,294 

Netherlands .... 

9 

2 

1.1^0 

1,347 

481 

93 

10,576 

12.286 

110 

17,875 

Portugal. 


— 

64 

22 

— 

— 

346 

500 

— 

1,393 

Sweden. 

0 

2 

104 

^86 

11 

4 

1.574 

2,566 

9 

4,054 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

2 

1,120 

962 

13 

9 

8,056 

8.955 

18 

12,683 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

421 

906 

2 

2 

1,786 

9,110 

4 

13,199 

India. 

2 

9 

395 

0 

35 

168 

750 

179 

183 

179 

Japan . 


— 

1,920 

2,361 

— 

— 

7.727 

10,408 

— 

17.070 

Syria and Lebanon. 

2 

29 

37 

15 

256 

456 

130 

35 

511 

328 

Egypt . 





2 ) 2 

2) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 174 

2 

994 

Union of South Africa 



... 


1 ) 0 

1) 0 

1 ) 143 

1 ) 791 

2 

1,034 

New Zealand. . . . 





x) 0 

x) 0 

1 ) 683 

1; 62 

0 

258 

Totals . . . 

32,103 

37,890 

30^240 

30,563 

252,256 

309,028 

199,136 

244,387 

427,025 

392,725 


Exporting Countries 
Bulgaria .... 

Hungary. 

Lithuania .... 

Poland. 

Rumania . . . 

U. S. S R. . . . 
Canada ..... 
United States . . 
Argentina .... 

Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Importing Countries 
Germany .... 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark .... 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France . 

Italy. 

Latvia. ..... 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . 

Sweden. 

s witacrland . . . 
zcchoslovalda. . 
Totals . . 


Rye. 


Thousand centals (i cental =100 lb.). 


4 

174 

22 

132 

0 

9 

0 

664 

22 

0 

137 

0 

46 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

2 

1*225 


37 

0 

0 

57 

953 

0 

0 

990 

172 

0 

0 

714 

1,014 

0 

0 

1.486 

0 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

2 

9 

320 

0 

0 

4,228 

1,889 

216 

123 

2,513 

20 

0 

0 

9 

1,506 

0 

0 

1,678 

2.000 


— 

4,795 

22,754 

— 

— 

23,640 

137 

0 

0 

1,468 

1.938 

0 

0 

5,066 

0 



18 

33 

— 

— 

622 

1.010 

_ 

_ 

1,272 

2,954 

— 

— 

5,049 

no 

0 

0 

240 

520 

0 

0 

690 

0 

0 

0 

I! 

11 

0 

0 

31 

13 

551 

1,179 

2,941 

2,015 

5,344 

3,845 

2,046 

0 

137 

139 

0 

0 

265 

1,005 

0 

11 

35 

126 

240 

298 

1,819 

1,545 

639 

0 

231 

333 

0 

0 

4,169 

3,296 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

33 

2 

0 

0 

692 

331 

0 

0 

9 

165 

0 

0 

337 

1.199 

0 

0 

13 

13 

0 

0 

207 

90 

0 

0 

0 

11 

0 

0 

0 

75 

0 

0 

291 

1% 

0 

0 

1,927 

2,595 

— 

13 

243 

287 

40 

276 

2,846 

2,769 

331 

0 

4 

132 

11 

0 

251 

842 

26 

0 

66 

7 

0 

0 

304 

62 

0 

0 

2 

496 

51 

4 

93 

4.665 

7 

3,843 

1,615 

3,086 

16,119 

36,165 

18,470 

22,451 

44,823 


0 

0 

2 

123 

0 


0 

0 

12,103 

1.728 

2,709 

4,731 

13 

1,202 

1.737 

157 

99 

5.415 

4,193 

1,334 

108 

5,124 

38,778 


*) a) Sm notes page 350. 
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COUNTRIES 

March 

| Eight months (August i-March 31 ) 

|| Twblvb months 

1 (August I-July 3 *) 

|J Exports 

| Imports 

|| Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

*933 

| *932 

*933 

| *932 

|J *932-33 

| *93x 32 

*93**33 

| 193 ** 3 * 

193**32 

193*3* 

Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour, — 

Thousand centals (1 cental 

=» 100 lb.). 


Gerinuny. 

181 

/ 

11 

24 

1,151 

53 

49 

152 

64 

229 

Belgium. 

4 

7 

2 

2 

40 

46 

55 

42 

73 

51 

Bulgaria . . 

0 

139 

0 

0 

49 

542 

0 

0 

752 

0 

Spain. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

France . 

443 

370 

35 

15 

2.701 

3,990 

326 

170 

4.764 

262 

Hungary. 

44 

168 

0 

0 

688 

1,700 

0 

0 

2.130 

0 

Italy. 

388 

150 

31 

18 

2,663 

1,634 

190 

207 

2,235 

287 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

13 

20 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Poland. 

24 

33 

0 

0 

190 

437 

0 

4 

511 

4 

Rumania. 

2 

26 

0 

0 

13 

820 

0 

0 

855 

0 

Yugoslavia . . . 

7 

2 

0 

0 

49 

57 

0 

0 

104 

0 

Canada . 

961 

814 

7 

4 

6.927 

7,152 

24 

29 

10,551 

40 

United States . . . 

688 

1.171 

0 

0 

5.911 

11,876 

0 

0 

15,091 

0 

Argentina. 

359 

203 

— 

— 

992 

1,129 

— 

— 

1,545 

— 

Chile. 





*) 4 

D II 

1 ) no 

1 ) 0 

29 

0 

India. 

22 

88 

0 

0 

254 

622 

2 

0 

836 

0 

Turkey . 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

4 

II 

4 

Japan . 

800 

443 

0 

! 9 

4,348 

1,881 

11 

84 

3.470 

106 

Algeria. 

29 

9 

15 

4 

304 

73 

49 

46 

157 

57 

Tunis. 

II 

! n 

11 

0 

115 

82 

33 

15 

146 

20 

Australia. 

1.733 

! 1.122 

0 

0 

8,957 

9.797 

0 

0 

13,995 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Austria. 

0 

0 

60 

139 

; 0 

7 

439 

79! 

7 

1.261 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

60 

101 

' 9 

9 

518 

974 

13 

1,290 

Estonia. 

! 0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

9 

0 

15 

II 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

2 

119 

344 

0 

22 

1,281 

2,566 

26 

4,048 

Finland. 

0 

0 

101 

, 93 

0 

0 

814 

1,164 

0 

1,596 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

328 

531 

89 J 

i 994 

2.967 

3,569 

5,805 

7,939 

5.628 

11,224 

Greece. 

0 

0 

2 

i 2 

0 

0 

18 

55 

0 

66 

Norway . 

0 

0 

101 

71 

2 

7 

708 

1,049 

II 

1358 

Netherlands .... 

0 

7 

77 

51 

18 

62 

602 

531 

71 

723 

Portugal. 

— 

j — 

7 

9 

1 

— 

163 

104 

— 

201 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

0 

. 2 

' 0 

0 

7 

26 

0 

37 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

i 0 

37 

! 139 

4 

7 

298 

791 

9 

1.182 

Ceylon. 


— 

18 

20 

— 

— 

273 

302 

— 

401 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 




— 

1 ) 591 

1 ) 690 

— 

1,144 

Indo-Ckina .... 

— 

— 

24 

35 

- 

— 

236 

273 

— 

388 

Syria and Lebanon . 

7 

4 

130 

53 

68 : 

86 

492 

240 

93 

397 

Egypt . 





2 ) 0 j 

2 } 0 

2 ) 137 

2 ) 1.276 

0 

2.430 

Union of SouthAfrica 

... 

.. 


_ 

1 ) 0 ! 

1 ) 2 

x) 4 

t) 11 • 

2 

15 

New Zealand. . . . 

i 



... 

1 ) 2 ; 

i) 2 

1 ) 163 

1 ) 121 

4 

238 

Totals . . . 

6,033 ! 

5,313 

i,741 

2,131 1 

38,443 

45,721 

13,398 

19,671 

63,238 

29/174 

Exporting Countries: 



Barley, — Thousand centals (i cental *= ioo lb.). 



Bulgaria. 

29 

2 

0 

0 

88 

397 

0 

0 

406 j 

0 

Spain. 

9 

0 

0 

0 1 35 

4 

0 

0 

15 I 

0 

Hungary. 

379 

2 

0 

4 1 1.151 

46 

0 

4 

55 | 

7 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 | 2 

0 

0 

0 

0 j 

0 

Poland. 

243 

203 

0 

Oil 3.122 

2,802 

0 

0 

3,146 

0 

Rumania ... 

170 

269 

0 

0 I 8.984 

13,477 

0 

0 

15,913 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

245 

146 

0 

0 1 

3.239 

1,124 

2 

2 

2,112 

2 

U. S. S. It. 


454 

— 

— 

7.630 

17.611 

— 

— 

17,789 

—- 

Canada . 

172 

165 

0 

0 : 

2.317 

4,081 

0 

0 

6.499 

0 

United States . . . 

483 

86 

— 


3,272 

1.521 

— 

— 

2,524 

— 

Argentina. 

1,680 

1,433 

— 


4,88! 

5,443 

— 

— 

6,274 

— 

Chile . 




j 

x) 24 

1 ) 203 

x) 0 

I) 0 

492 

0 

India . 

0 

71 

0 

0 , 

4 

298 

0 

0, 

666 

0 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

0 

11 

7 1 

31 

368 

302 

77 

384 

104 

Turkey . 

68 

183 

0 

o ! 

679 

2,425 

0 

0 

2.996 

| 9 

Egypt . 





2 ) 15 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 216 

2 

273 

Tunis . 

“’*121 

2 

2 

13 * 

2,326 

126 

33 

542 

820 

556 

Australia ... 

101 

225 

0 

0 

886 

1,356 

0 

0 

1.614 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

2 

4 

381 

1,303 

2 

18 

2,202 

10,565 

18 

15,970 

Austria . 

0 

0 

159 

117 

0 

0 

1,314 

1,620 

0 

2,075 

Belgium. 

.23 

148 

794 

620 

1,118 

1,151 

6,885 

7,302 

1,676 

9.396 

Denmark. 

68 

7 

95 

159 

304 

414 

1,444 

2,321 

474 

3.331 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

9 

4 

2 

26 

18 

304 

26 

483 

France. 

0 

4 

392 

644 

0 

15 

6,173 

6,735 

15 

9.482 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

2 

0 

1,173 

679 

31 

9 

9,897 

11,499 

31 

14,039 

Greece . 

0 

0 

0 

104 

0 

0 

9 

152 

0 

172 

Italy . 

0 

0 

82 

119 

0 

0 

754 

571 

0 

800 

Latvia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Norway . 

0 

0 

2 

11 

0 

0 

90 

591 

0 

794 

Netherlands .... 

11 

37 

639 

675 

55 

214 

6,078 

6,863 

262 

9.112 

Switzerland . . . 

0 

0 

661 

212 

0 

0 

3,885 

2,176 

2 

2.989 

Yugoslavia . . . 

2 

0 

0 

2 

22 

13 

4 

37 

13 

37 

Algeria. 

9 

15 

106 

108 

75 

578 

1,744 

2,061 

620 

2,520 

Totals . . . 

3,917 

3,456 

4,506 

4,781 

40,295 

53,720 

40,834 

53,642 

64*844 

72,146 
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COUNTRIES 

March 

Eight months (August 1 -March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
A ugust x-July 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

IMPORTS 

1933 

193 a 

1933 

193* 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1932-33 

1931-32 | 

1931 - 3 * 

1931-3* 




Oats. 

— Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 

lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

2 

6 

0 

31 

18 

62 

9 

192 

73j 

218 

Hungary. 

130 

0 

0 

0 

187 

4 

0 

2 

7 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

4 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

37 

7 

0 

0 

154 

26 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

624 

212 

0 

0 

293 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

154 

68 

0 

0 

2,498 

419 

0 

55 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

194 

353 

97 

0 

2.959 

2,886 

672 

536 

4,628 

655 

United States . . . 

115 

18 

0 

2 

1,105 

661 

2 

II 

895 

22 

Argentina. 

1,565 

2,373 

_ 


8,045 

11,171 

— 

— 

16,380 

— 

Chile. 





1 ) 115 

1 ) 119 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

223 

0 

Algeria . 

2 

37 

0 

31 

115 

231 

31 

342 

273 

384 

Tunis. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

86 

137 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Australia. 

2 

9 

0 

0 

82 

62 

0 

2 

108 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

46 

2 

104 

4 

55 

7 

267 

181 

9 

223 

Austria. 

0 

0 

13 

115 

0 

0 

522 

959 

0 

1,464 

Belgium. 

0 

4 

93 

123 

7 

11 

467 

774 

37 

1304 

Denmark. 

2 

9 

55 

46 

62 

66 

148 

331 

66 

500 

Estonia . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Finland ...... 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

18 

37 

40 

20 

55 

France. 

0 

0 

112 

313 

4 

4 

1,001 

1,113 

7 

3,214 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

7 

86 

562 

858 

20 

190 

3.997 

5,461 

203 

8,494 

Italy. 

0 

0 

278 

569 

0 

0 

1,768 

2,568 

0 

4,074 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

11 

220 

2 

273 

Netherlands .... 

13 

2 

198 

249 

22 

40 

1,852 

.1,583 

44 

2,383 

Sweden . 

2 

22 

90 

90 

44 

42 

353 

789 

181 

1,105 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

915 

560 

0 

0 

3,609 

3,183 

2 

5,033 

Totals . . . 

2,273 

3,106 

2,517 

3,009 

16,204 

16,383 

14,746 

18,356 

24,631 

29,676 




Maize. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 









Five months 


Twelve months 

Exporting Countries: 





(November r-March 31 ) 

(Nov. 1 -Oct. 31 ) 

Bulgaria. 

86 

284 

0 

0 

1,473 

1,345 

0 

0 

2,890 

0 

Rumania. 

3,014 

2.898 

0 

0 

19,705 

16,248 

0 

0 

34.421 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

930 

207 

0 

4 

4,694 

1,096 

0 

24 

1,825 

26 

United States . . . 

185 

99 

9 

22 

2.178 

597 

53 

121 

3,084 

220 

Argentina. 

4.438 

11,376 

— 

— 

34,785 

70,819 

— 

— 

175^713 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Java and Madura . 

‘' 445 

“503 

— 

— 

1,032 

1,466 

— 

— 

2,467 

— 

lndo China. 

68 

11 

— 

— 

1,836 

1,268 

— 

— 

3.459 

— 

Syna and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

18 

2 

4 

7 

64 

7 

7 

37 

Turkey . 

20 

44 

0 

0 

71 

106 

0 

0 

373 

0 

Egypt. 




t t , 

2 ) 22 

2) 0 

2 ) 4 

z) 13 

15 

46 

Union of South Africa 

‘i,060 

0 

0 

0 

3 474 

1,411 

0 

0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

0 i 

0 

769 

1,107 

0 

0 

3,997 

5.906 

0 

17,007 

Austria. 

0 

0 

847 

397 

0 

0 

5,000 

3,203 

0 

7.630 

Belgium. 

99 | 

337 

968 

924 

423 

657 

7,500 

8,497 

1,385 

18,691 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

1,049 

1,265 

0 

0 

6,737 

9,076 

0 

21,231 

Spain. 

0 

0 

295 

723 

0 

0 

950 

3,031 

0 

6.931 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

88* 

1,411 

0 

0 

2,617 

5.353 

0 

13.658 

Finland. 

0 

0 

95 

44 

0 

0 

370 

190 

0 

582 

France. 

0 

7 

2 

1,614 

0 

13 

7,293 

10,437 

26 

25,869 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

176 

258 

4,729 

3,468 

712 

1,177 

24,493 

30.849 

3,208 

64.058 

Greece. 

0 

0 

106 

774 

0 

0 

179 

2,478 

0 

3,382 

Hungary. 

258 

4 

0 

29 

1,133 

53 

0 

243 

93 

939 

Italy. 

0 

0 

no 

1,285 

2 

2 

884 

5,736 

7 

15.737 

Norwav. 

0 

0 

176 

196 

0 

0 

1,288 

1,781 

0 

4,092 

Netherlands .... 

i H 

51 

2,145 

3,064 

46 

99 

16,462 

19,178 

223 

36,891 

Boland. 

0 

0 

II 

0 

0 

0 

31 

51 

0 

126 

Fortugal. 



44 

60 

— 

— 

392 

456 


1,407 

Sweden. 

1 0 

0 

505 

476 

0 

0 

2,130 

2,663 

0 

6.135 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

461 

269 

0 

0 

1,043 

1,720 

2 

3,717 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

o 

0 

119 

399 ! 

0 

0 

551 

5,758 

0 

9,958 

Canada . 

0 

0 

M3 

95 , 

20 

4 

2,732 

2,260 

13 

3,891 

Japan . 

_ 


9 

344 

— 

— 

11 

1,058 


1,695 

Tunis ... 

0 

~ 0 

0 

99 

0 

0 

0 

302 

0 

324 

Totals . . . 

10,790 

16,080 

13,494 

18,071 

71,610 

96,368 

84,781 

120391 

234.204 

264,285 


x ) *) See note* page 350. 
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COUNTRIES 

March 

Three months (January i-March 31 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary i-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports I 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

X93a 

1932 

X93* 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice, 

— Thousand centals (1 cental** 100 lb.). 



Spain. 

11 

132 

0 

0 

33 

280 

0 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

280 

324 

22 

4 

776 

1,155 

37 

II 

3,505 

55 

United States . . 

168 

265 

29 

26 

509 

617 

88 

75 

2.586 

190 

Brazil. 



_ 

_ 

13 

119 

_ 

_ 

615 


India. 

6,270 

8,250 

18 

31 

11,817 

17,547 

198 

86 

48,001 

683 

Indo-China. 

3,607 

2,681 

— 

— 

8,155 

7.132 

— 


26,983 

— 

Siam. 

3.710 

3,574 

— 

— 

10,183 

8,686 

— 

— 

34,106 

— 

Egypt. 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 



1.032 

710 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

37 

42 

324 

414 

157 

203 

1,329 

1,437 

1.047 

8,481 

Austria. 

0 

0 

44 

40 

0 

0 

148 

121 

0 

519 

Belgium. 

4 

15 

110 

117 

15 

68 

260 

247 

201 

1,208 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

13 

11 

0 

0 

40 

26 

0 

139 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 


4 

4 

— 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

15 

11 

2 

46 

France . 

73 

49 

1,204 

514 

256 

190 

2,709 

1,407 

864 

8,327 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

13 

31 

236 

317 

31 

66 

386 

670 

163 

2,747 

Greece. 

— 

— 

62 

49 

— 

— 

130 

143 

— 

540 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

53 

29 

0 

0 

77 

95 

0 

465 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

18 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

20 

Norway. 

0 

0 

9 

4 

0 

0 

20 

13 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

113 

148 

448 

71 

315 

430 

754 

181 

1,863 

2,784 

Poland. 

7 

15 

0 

2 

18 

71 

68 

20 

317 

1,027 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

68 

112 

— 

— 

154 

207 

— 

875 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

— 

0 

0 

— 

90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

75 

20 

0 

0 

143 

101 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

42 

37 

0 

0 

165 

185 

0 

1,096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

60 

13 

0 

0 

141 

132 

2 

494 

Canada . 

0 

0 

53 

117 

0 

0 

106 

183 

9 

593 

Chile. 

_ 




— 

— 

1 ) 9 

1 ) 51 

— 

187 

Ceylon. 

0 

0 

974 

1,116 

0 

0 

2,641 

3,234 

4 

10.386 

Java and Madura . 

2 

7 



2 

11 

1 ) 800 

1 ) 1,078 

73 

3,303 

Japan . 

II 

7 

262 

313 

196 

18 

840 

827 

1,034 

3,369 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

26 

31 

0 

0 

95 

86 

0 

392 

Turkey. 

0 

0 

II 

9 

0 

0 

20 

18 

0 

93 

Algeria. 

4 

0 

33 

18 

9 

0 

90 

46 

9 

198 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

11 

20 

0 

40 

Union of SouthAfrica 





1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 123 

x) 95 

0 

895 

Australia. 

7 

7 

2 

7 

13 

31 

15 

13 

86 

49 

New Zealand. . . . 





1 ) 0 

J) 0 

1 ) 11 

1 ) 11 

0 

64 

Totals . . . 

14^19 

15,547 

4,194 

3,434 

32,498 

36,624 

11,633 

10,840 

123,373 

50,631 

Exporting Countries: 



Linseed. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0. 

2 

4 

Lithuania. 

13 

20 

0 

0 

26 

79 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Argentina. 

3,411 

4,531 

— 

— 

11,497 

13,466 

— 

— 

42,188 

— 

India. 

101 

130 

0 

0 

346 

459 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tuni9. 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

4 

0 

891 

902 

7 

4 

2,703 

1,841 

20 

9,841 

Belgium. 

15 

15 

373 

399 

29 

101 

1,241 

1,021 

139 

3.673 

Denmark. 

_ 

_ 

29 

57 

— 

— 

108 

108 

— 

534 

Spain. 

_ 

_ 

33 

29 

— 

—■ 

75 

44 

— 

494 

Finland. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

20 

13 

0 

75 

France . 

0 

0 

798 

450 

2 

2 

1.561 

983 

7 

5,187 

,Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

675 

902 

2 

0 

1,618 

2,150 

4 

8.294 

Greece. 

0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

20 

13 

0 

88 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

163 

0 

97 

0 

0 

2 

0 

7 

437 

0 

313 

9 

0 

29 

1,512 

Latvia. 

4 

2 

9 

26 

29 

15 

16 

31 

53 

75 

Norway. 

0 

0 

9 

37 

0 

0 

93 

77 

0 

403 

Netherlands .... 

13 

7 

679 

1,235 

22 

62 

2,489 

2,778 

75 

9,912 

Poland. 

0 

0 

64 

11 

0 

2 

143 

29 

4 

271 

Sweden. 



106 

128 

— 

— 

229 

220 

— 

957 

Czechoslovakia. . . 

0 

0 

20 

15 

0 

2 

110 

77 

2 

798 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

26 

0 

0 

115 

Canada . 

2 

2 

0 

22 

4 

2 

0 

22 

205 

256 

United States . . . 



410 

417 

— 

— 

935 

1,437 

— 

4,502 

Japan ...... 

— 

— 

31 

26 

— 

— 

97 

82 

— 

148 

Australia . 

0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

0 

49 

194 

0 

450 

Totals . . . 

3363 

4,709 

4,332 

4,780 

11,966 

14,198 

11,988 

11*433 

44,630 

47,618 


x) Sec note* ptgw 350. 
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Exporting Countries: 

Austria. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . . 

Finland. 

Hungary. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Norway. 

Netherlands .... 

Poland. 

Sweden. 

U. S. S. H. 

Argentina. 

India. 

Syria and Lebanon. 

Australia. 

New Zealand. . . . 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Belgium. 

Spain. 

France . 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Italy. 

Switzerland .... 
Czechoslovakia . . . 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Ceylon. 

Java and Madura . 

Japan. 

Algeria. 

Egypt. 

Tunis. 

Totals . 


Thrjecb-months (January i-March. 31) 


Twslvb months 
(January i-Dec. 31) 


1933 1 

1932 

*933 | 

193a 1 

1933 

193* 

1933 | 

*93* 1 

193a 

1932 




Butter, — (Thousand 

lb.). 




7 

55 

2 

2 

366 

238 

4 

26 

1,565 

802 

30,221 

27,415 

84 

51 

78.359 

82,678 

143 

342 

347,886 

922 

670 

1,012 

0 

0 

2,202 

3,142 

0 

0 

27,626 

0 

1,825 

190 

0 

1.065 

2,612 

692 

2 

2,110 

36.932 

2.632 

2,266 

2,884 

0 

0 

6,660 

9,198 

0 

0 

32,020 

0 

57! 

194 

0 

0 

1,918 

1,069 

0 

0 

4,495 

0 

1,797 

1,695 

0 

0 

5,569 

5,798 

0 

0 

41,000 

2 

996 

767 

0 

0 

2,130 

1,737 

0 

0 

21,883 

0 

2 

351 

0 

4 

642 

1,184 

4 

11 

2.421 

90 

5,805 

4,213 

90 

677 

14,229 

8,431 

251 

6,978 

44,926 

9,323 

2 

99 

0 

9 

121 

1,259 

0 

9 

2,707 

866 

2,679 

2,557 

0 

0 

7,765 

8,706 

4 

II 

29,875 

33 



— 

— 



— 

— 

68,198 

— 

4,969 

7,333 

— 

— 

1*4,476 

21,539 

— 

— 

55,973 

— 

20 

26 

35 

35 

66 

79 

110 

121 

260 

428 

0 

22 

104 

174 

55 

101 

359 

423 

315 

1,867 

26,440 

15,036 

0 

0 

76,534 

63,749 

0 

0 

229,105 

0 

36,116 

14,564 

— 

— 

81,342 

62,473 

— 

— 

244,787 


2 

24 

7,751 

13.592 

2 

40 

22,291 

44,913 

478 

153,264 

18 

254 

3,863 

5,044 

53 

452 

11.497 

17,408 

1,841 

46,778 

0 

2 

0 

7 

4 

18 

2 

18 

44 

42 

542 

494 

3,622 

4,548 

1,413 

1,814 

15.170 

7,194 

7,921 

26,140 

1,160 

7,244 

92,822 

73,469 

2.950 

24,515 

246,471 

234,650 

35.693 

946.298 

— 

_ 

33 

231 

_ 

— 

no 

514 

— 

1.197 

154 

110 

309 

642 

293 

203 

1,133 

2,584 

827 

3,812 

0 

0 

130 

1,750 

0 

2 

514 

4,206 

7 

8,151 

0 

0 

13 

287 

0 

26 

15 

355 

26 

2,703 

40 

152 

220 

95 

no 

410 

7% 

157 

3.505 

238 

95 

139 

110 

82 

289 

390 

304 

342 

1,607 

1,014 

— 

—. 

51 

37 

— 

— 

146 

146 

— 

602 


— 



_ 

— 

1) 1,534 

1) 1,142 

— 

8,516 

_ 

_ 

4 

11 

_ 

— 

26 

44 

— 

163 

2 

2 

388 

295 

9 

15 

1,001 

1,071 

35 

3.955 








384 

825 

0 

0 

*179 

*108 

2 

0 

' ’ 470 

"*300 

4 

1,305 

116,399 

86,834 

109,810 

102,215 

300,171 1 

299,958 | 

302,357 

325,075 

1,244,346 

1,221,968 


Exporting Countries: 




Cheese. — (Thousand lb.). 




Bulgaria. 

170 

71 

0 

0 

659 

276 

0 1 

0 

2,601 1 

4 

Denmark. 

1.711 

800 

7 

9 

4.903 

2.694 

22 ! 

51 

14,535 

130 

Finland . 

494 

496 

4 

2 

1,790 

1,693 

7 

4 

7,225 

26 

Italy. 

4,705 

5,758 

6)1 

582 

11,954 

16,211 

1,706 

1,664 

66,399 

8.805 

Lithuania. 

57 

108 

0 

0 

302 

489 

0 

0 

1,768 

7 

Norway. 

390 

201 

18 

24 

1,019 

871 

44 

73 

3,644 

240 

Netherlands .... 

12,811 

10,939 

82 

104 

35,170 

35,940 

198 

282 

170,061 

1,076 

Poland. 

22 

26 

66 

40 

40 

373 

134 

119 

767 

586 

Switzerland .... 

3,170 

3,243 

280 

406 

9,442 

9,603 

785 

1,382 

43,700 

4,755 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

179 

531 

205 

165 

829 

2,403 

551 

518 

6,124 

3,071 

Yugoslavia .... 

247 

97 

7 

15 

470 

505 

20 

49 

2,617 

150 

Canada . 

452 

930 

66 

101 

1,122 

2,350 

192 

256 

86,940 

1,166 

Australia. 

1,021 

218 

7 

0 

4,482 

2,430 

13 

2 

8,801 

60 

New Zealand. . . . 

26,286 

18,514 

0 

0 

71,456 

60,111 

2 

0 

192,175 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

421 

487 

9,409 

6,795 

1,396 

1,149 

24,421 

22,055 

4,237 

108,688 

Austria. 

328 

115 

207 

452 

1,016 

190 

545 

1,056 

3,982 

3,732 

Belgium. 

31 

55 

3.408 

2,937 

101 

154 

10,479 

9,914 

551 

45,605 

Spain. 

9 

20 

121 

163 

29 

40 

375 

463 

238 

2,480 

Imh Free State , . 

0 

0 

18 

183 

0 

22 

159 

514 

37 

2,019 

France . 

2,38! 

2,751 

5,099 

4,844 

6,687 

8 28! 

13,093 

12,394 

29,211 

52,267 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

511 

567 

33,667 

34,002 

1,590 

1,825 

87,627 

87,436 

7,242 

336,733 

Greece.. . 

88 

4 

62 

121 

196 

7 

287 

763 

620 

1,753 

Hungary. 

4 

7 

0 

0 

11 

15 

7 

9 

33 

11 

Portugal. 



20 

44 

— 

—- 

62 

88 

— 

608 

Sweden. 

. 


66 

88 

— 

— 

203 

229 

— 

1.045 

United States . . . 

14! 

146 

2,892 

4,769 

333 

417 

9.506 

12 077 

1,534 

55,632 

India ... 

0 

0 

73 

53 

0 

0 

227 

205 

0 

950 

J av a and Madura . 





— 

— 

i) 220 

1) 172 

— 

1,642 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

2 

’*223 

"*99 

4 

4 

474 

278 

68 

1,195 

Algeria. 

13 

22 

1,003 

642 

40 

46 

2,842 

1,889 

159 

10,033 

Egypt. 




• • • 




,. 

254 

5,260 

TuSis..:;::: 

2 

0 

’*229 

170 

7 

0 

t ’*631 

527 

13 

2.191 

Totals . . . 

55,644 

46,111 

57,850 

56,810 

155,048 

148,099 

1 154,831 

154,469 

655336 

1 651,923 


x ) See notes page 350. 






































































COUNTRIES 

March 

Eight months (August 1 -March 31 ) 

Twelve MONTHS 
(August i-July 31 ) 

Exports 

| Imports 

| Exports 

| Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

| 1932 

1933 

| 1932 

1932-33 

| I93I-32 

1932-33 

| 1931-32 

1931-32 

1931-32 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



United States . , . 

2.668 

4,991 

66 

51 

32,878 

36,749 

443 

291 

46,787 

620 

Argentina. 

13 

9 

— 

— 

298 

267 

— 

— 

584 

— 

Brazil. 



— 

— 

0 2 

1 ) 176 

— 

—- 

183 

— 

India. 

1,265 

672 

185 

256 

6,438 

5,265 

487 

838 

7,075 

2.249 

Egypt. 





2 ) 2,575 

2 ) 3,430 

2 ) 0 

2 ) 0 

7,500 

0 

Importing Countries’ 

86 

108 

787 

855 

908 

1,160 

6.144 

5,776 



Germany. 

0 

0 

33 

53 

0 

0 

276 

403 

1,640 

8,327 

Austria. 









0 

553 

Belgium. 

24 

26 

130 

90 

174 

249 

1,332 

1,023 

348 

1.349 

Denmark. 

— 


13 

15 

— 

— 

90 

88 

— 

134 

Spain. 

0 

4 

172 

146 

11 

13 

1,248 

1,303 

22 

2,048 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

40 

44 

0 

75 

Finland. 

0 

0 

13 

11 

0 

0 

119 

104 

0 

159 

France . 

33 

26 

741 

355 

234 

373 

5,146 

2,403 

494 

4,286 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

40 

29 

1,063 

1,455 

317 

269 

8,662 

8,843 

485 

12,452 

Greece. 

0 

0 

22 

11 

0 

0 

115 

134 

0 

192 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

37 

79 

0 

0 

273 

280 

0 

333 

Italy. 

0 

0 

386 

454 

0 

0 

2.921 

2,765 

0 

4,037 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

49 

37 

0 

51 

Norway. 

0 

0 

4 

2 

0 

0 

42 

29 

0 

44 

Netherlands .... 

0 

0 

75 

71 

4 

7 

525 

655 

7 

858 

Poland. 

2 

2 

64 

64 

15 

15 

778 

697 

22 

1.074 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

42 

31 

— 

— 

304 

254 

— 

434 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

35 

40 

— 

— 

359 

388 

— 

564 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

44 

51 

2 

4 

388 

368 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia . . 

4 

11 

161 

179 

75 

97 

1,292 

1,411 

137 

2,002 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 

117 

146 

0 

201 

Canada . 

— 

— 

64 

106 

— 

— 

692 

701 

— 

974 

Japan. 

0 

101 

1,662 

2,837 

302 

571 

5,534 

10,659 

1,041 

16,484 

Algeria. 

0 

0 

0 ) 0 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

7 

Totals . . . 

4,135 

5,979 

5,811 

7,236 

44,235 

48,647 

37,380 

39,644 

66,333 

60,012 





Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 













Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries. 





Seven months (September r-March 31 ) 

(Sept. 1 -August 31 ) 

Irish Free State . . 

615 

538 

15 

57 

7,262 

6,621 

450 

500 

9.949 

948 

Hungary. 

203 

11 

337 

82 

1.711 

1,179 

1,008 

844 

2,344 

1,285 


23.658 

27.968 

— 

— 

188,564 

155,367 

— 

— 

249.842 


Argentina . . . j 

1,312 

739 

— 

— 

9,169 

5,135 

— 

— 

8.115 

— 

Chile. 



— 

— 

1 ) 7,917 

1 ) 14,405 

— 

— 

23.532 

— 

India. 

4.043 

4,165 

908 

545 

25,660 

25,183 

4,658 

2.604 

35,402 

5,020 

Syria and Lebanon . 

137 

150 

57 

13 

2,147 

2,418 

946 

434 

3.935 

985 

Algeria. 

452 

395 

134 

57 

4,012 

3,706 

1.063 

778 

6,856 

1,252 

Egypt . . 





2 ) 1.272 

2 ) 723 

2 ) 7 

2) 0 

1,413 

4 


2i,*%0 

45,019 



205,147 

201.265 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

298,046 

0 

Un. of S. Africa, j 

522 

461 



3,697 

2,798 

1 ) 3C2 

1 ) 657 

5,2% 

1,261 


97,808 

80,136 

251 

551 

671,521 

597.265 

3,693 

1.713 

762,756 

2,008 

Australia ' ' \ 6) 

5,615 

4,916 

0 

0 

41,178 

35,303 

24 

7 

58.535 

15 


54,942 

36,167 



161,366 

120,726 

x) 0 

1 ) 2 

177.836 

2 

New Zealand. . | ^ 

7.500 

4.131 



31,396 

23,627 

1 ) 9 

1 ) 13 

43,314 

29 

Importing Countries’ 











( a) 

150 

165 

26.330 

21.317 

1,938 

8,744 

176,245 

119,570 

9,780 

241,314 

Germany . . . j 

635 

611 

2,840 

2,641 

5,016 

6,709 

21,321 

18.543 

9,681 

31,656 

Austria. 

11 

4 

1,316 

952 

44 

55 

9.550 

8,270 

32 

14.002 

n t • fa) 

6.905 

578 

21.420 

12,743 

58,121 

6,169 

118,391 

60,685 

18,715 

116,938 

Belgium . . . . | 

1,790 

1,810 

397 

207 

11,521 

13,625 

2,313 

1,903 

22.465 

3.036 

Denmark. 

22 

9 

564 

346 

150 

115 

3,190 

2,694 

157 

4,409 

Spain. 

42 

229 

254 

1,651 

1,422 

1,664 

5,584 

3,402 

2,321 

11,715 

Finland. 

11 

4 

287 

260 

51 

79 

2,284 

1,442 

86 

2,762 

France . 

2.972 

2,665 

55,451 

34,846 

21,065 

29,024 

335,481 

196.984 

45,631 

393,116 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 

31.760 

30,589 

132,811 

121,991 

236,142 

162,472 

577,734 

518,335 

315,628 

888,010 

Greece . 

20 

9 

269 

163 

439 

71 

1,272 

1,530 

300 

2,094 


77 

82 

24,321 

14.839 

276 

933 

92,008 

76.988 

1,232 

145.076 

Itoly .{ I] 

245 

44 

1,515 

1,107 

2,200 

1,109 

9,169 

9,647 

1,620 

14,290 

Norway . 

79 

55 

187 

205 

474 

478 

1,239 

1,420 

756 

2,355 

i 

203 

84 

999 

840 

1,475 

1,230 

5,291 

4,434 

1,933 

7,229 

Netherlands . . j 

137 

31 

908 

767 

575 

368 

5,584 

4,537 

761 

8.148 

Poland . 

236 

104 

2,892 

1,938 

941 

1,272 

19,758 

14,357 

1,687 

27.084 

Sweden . 


— 

1,757 

2,083 

— 

— 

10,353 

10,860 

— 

17,745 

Switzerland .... 

26 

22 

1,523 

2,072 

172 

353 

12,123 

10,789 

397 

20,150 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

71 

71 

2,101 

2,734 

816 

1,457 

17,443 

19,449 

1,892 

32.038 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

450 

337 

132 

84 

2,035 

1,975 

152 

2.937 

Canada . 

196 

168 

1,362 

1.830 

2,804 

3,944 

5,320 

4,535 

5,159 

6,277 

United States . . . 

4 

64 

4,451 

6,422 

359 

622 

30.907 

71.523 

3,893 

82.779 

Japan . 

0 

0 

28,464 | 

24,244 

37 

35 

140,902 

112,721 

77 

192,901 

Tunis . 

9 

2 

55 1 

22 

62 

68 

370 

256 

172 

465 

Totals . . . 

264,368 

242,196 

314,626 

257,862 

1,708,251 

1,436,401 

1,618,027 

1,284,421 

2,131,748 

2,281,335 


a) mm Woo!, ii7«My; b) "* Wool, scoured. — x) 2 ) See notes page 350. 


















































COUNTRIES 

March 

Nike months 

(July i-March 31 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

February 

Nine months 

(July 1 -March 31 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(July 1 - 
June 30 ) 

1933 

193* 

1932*33 

1931*32 

1931-32 

1933 

1932 

1932*33 

1931-32 

193**32 


Coffee* — (Thousand lb.). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports 


Exporting Countries' 






ExportmgCountries: 






Brazil. 



1) 964,834 

1,413,256 

2,021,602 

Ceylon. 

30,225 

18,938 

178.833 

163,806 

245,982 

India. 

5,340 

2,937 

11,949 

10,767 

17,926 

India. 

13,464 

5,016 

338,726 

309,175 

342,950 

Java and Madura . 

2,121 

3,111 

73,650 

37,615 

51,725 

Java and Madura . 

23.863 

13,658 

125,450 

120,831 

163312 







Japan . 

855 

800 

24,108 

20,926 

24,590 

Importing Countries: 






I mporlingCountries: 






Germany. 

64 

20 

1,069 

1,365 

1,649 

Belgium. ... 

0 

0 

7 

18 

22 

Belgium. 

22 

767 

346 

9,057 

9,643 

Irish Free State . 

0 

31 

20 

209 

258 

France . 

0 

0 

60 

13 

15 

France. 

2 

2 

13 

31 

35 

Netherlands . . . 

1.034 

1,380 

12.983 

10,794 

14,709 

Gr. Brit.and N. Irel. 

8,073 

/.837 

65,766 

67,404 

80,092 

Portugal. 

187 

183 

1,541 

873 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

18 

11 

104 

115 

141 

Switzerland .... 

22 

40 

254 

520 

613 

United States . . 

18 

60 

249 

403 

474 

Canada . 

7 

2 

37 

31 

42 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

2 

0 

7 

20 

United States. . . 

609 

6,953 

9,169 

17,489 

22,593 

Algeria. 

2 

0 

29 

31 

49 

Ceylon. 

2 

0 

4 

11 

11 

Union of S. Africa. 



*) 9 

1) no 

121 

Syria and Lebanon. 

2 

4 

9 

11 

46 

Australia .... 

179 

42 

600 

445 

549 

Australia ... 

4 

2 

37 

37 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



1) 68 

1) 53 

148 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,141,899 

Totals . . . 

76,699 

46,397 

733,982 

683,564 

1 858,743 

1 m porting Countries 



Imports 


I mportmgCountrus: 



Imports 


Germany. 

22.353 

17.891 

I 204,471! 237.500 

307,608 

Germany .... 

798 

895 

7,734 

8,214 

10.494 

Austria. 

974 

1,473 

10,463 

1 12,681 

17,456 

Austria. 

130 

66 

787 

873 

1.133 

Belgium. 

6,332 

7,183 

77,116 

I 101,678 

114,709 

Belgium. 

60 

97 

485 

540 

661 

Bulgaria. 

108 

203 

62C 

1 1,188 

1.658 

Denmark .... 

104 

104 

979 

994 

1.380 

Denmark. 

5,701 

6,316 

33,773 

51,70: 

66.439 

Spam. 

24 

22 

201 

225 

280 

Spain. 

3,307 

4,974 

31,720 

38,299 

48.019 

Estonia . 

7 

7 

55 

121 

172 

Estonia. 

9 

20 

64 

207) 298 

Irish Free State . 

2,302 

2,266 

17,099 

19,579 

25.122 

Irish Free State . 

130 

104 

397 

368 522 

Finland. 

24 

13 

172 

207 

249 

Finland. 

3.053 

1,951 

24,459 

24.481 32,481 

Fiance . 

309 

300 

2,449 

2,553 

3,419 

France. 

35.193 

39,672 

319,618 

316,722 

427,557 

Gr. Britain and N. 






Gr. Britain and N. 






Ireland .... 

35.221 

32,648 

469,502 

458.770 

550,364 

Ireland. 

2.974 

2.948 

26,687 

27.456 

36.64* 

Greece. 

18 

55 

293 

531 

699 

Greece . 

902 

780 

6,272 

1 10.2961 13.010 

Hungary. 

18 

33 

509 

494' 562 

Hungary. 

172 

43. 

5,011 

! 4,58^ 

i 6.041 

Italy. 

24 

31 

198 

249 

333 

Italy. 

5,485 

8,095 

62,435 

70.206| 93.366 

Latvia. 

11 

4 

88 

108 

128 

Latvia. 

35 

11 

225 

322 375 

Lithuania . . . 

15 

4 

88 

88 

119 

Lithuania .... 

29 

4 

273 

410' 445 

Norway. 

40 

22 

300 

302 

386 

Norway. 

3,622 

2.275 

26,259 

27,40* 

38.189 

Netherlands . . . 

1,526 

2,522 

24,410 

22,761 

30,836 

Netherlands . . . 

8,294 

7,427 

77,327 

81,01* 

103,379 

Poland. 

373 

2!8j 2,917 

3,452 

4,317 

Poland. 

1,431 

485 

11,475 

14.152 

17,185 

Portugal .... 

49 

77 

317 

505 

648 

Portugal. 

1,426 

822 

8,583 

8,636 

10,657 

Sweden. 

108 

73 

655 

692 

858 

Sweden. 

8,475 

3.973 

72,380 

87,54* 

107,586 

Switzerland . . . 

117 

148 

1,819 

1,334 

1,792 

Switzerland .... 

1.272 

2,912 

30,785 

24,853 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia. . 

37 

99 

1,239 

1,468 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,702 

3,069 

20,481 

24,412 

32386 

Yugoslavia . . . 

24 

29 

366 

525 

622 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,387 

1.237 

10,534 

13,162 

17,434 

Canada . 

9,579i 

9,125 

35,067 

35,680 

39,031 

Canada . 

5,701 

4.330 

22,787 

23,797 

31.963 

United States . . 

6,634 

7,465 

74,600 

72,843 

90,460 

United States. . . 

146,357 

161,059 

1,051,077 

1,242,571 

1,629.014 

Chile. 



1) 3,053 

1) 3,693 

5,170 

Chile. 



1) 3,607 

1) 6,402 

9,308 

Syria and Lebanon 

2 

26 

174 

456 

586 

Ceylon. 

*201 

170 

2,132 

3,441 

3,572 

Turkey . 

220 

157 

1.759 

1,107 

1304 

Japan . 

500 

511 

3,049 

4,081 

6,724 

Algeria. 

600 

196 

3,258 

1,898 

10,421 

Syria and Lebanon. 

108 

198 

1,543 

1,739 

2.324 

Egypt . 



2) 10,260 

2) 7,668 

13,999 

Turkey . 

1,038 

441 

8,869 

6,323 

8,841 

Tunis . 

231 

198 

1.991 

5,957 

6,669 

Algeria . 

2,321 

3,472 

22,926 

22^93 

30,532 

Union of S, Africa. 



1) 7,632 

1) 8,916 

12,683 

Egypt . 



a) 7,959 

2) 7,679 

15,862 

Australia .... 

4,*191 

4,068 

37,582 

33,962 

44.899 

Tunis. 

*'280 

‘348 

2|641 

2,350 

3,190 

New Zealand . . 

... 

... 

1) 7,465 

1) 7,375 

2322 

Uu. of S. Africa . 



1) 19,978 

1) 19,299 

26,026 







Australia. 

*452 


2,169 

2,083 

3.51C 







New Zealand . . . 



1) 187 

r) 265 

452 

Exporting Countrios: 






Exporting Counters: 






India. 

223 

249 

4,908 

5,545 

6.486 

India. 

0 

°! 


6d 

106 

Java and Madura. 



1) 4,079 

1) 7,513 

9,771 

Totals . . . 

271,324 

284,962 

2,210,461 

2,522,272 

3,299,158 

Totals . . . 

63,019 

61,217 

724,490 

717,198 

880,510 


x ) a) Set notes page 350. 
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— 350 


COUNTRIES 

March 

Six months 

(Oct. 1 -March 31 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

March 

Eight months 

(August 1 >March 3 1 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(A ugust t 
-July 3 * 

1933 

193 a 

1932*33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

*933 

193 a 

1932-33 

* 931-32 

1931-32 


Cacao 

— (Thousand lb.). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries 






Exporting Countries: 


«) Net exports. 


Grenada. 


... 

1 ) 3,042 

1 ) 4,941 


Germany .... 

4 ) 

4 ) 

1,389 

4) 

4) 

Dominican Republ. 



1 ) 13,036 

1 ) 9,420 


Bulgaria .... 

18 

774 

1.257 

5,382 

6.691 

Brazil. 

«.. 

. .. 

1 ) 115,335 

1 ) 108,318 

210,683 

Spain. 

0 

2 

7 

4) 

4) 

Ecuador. 



3) 3,527 

3 ) 69,225 

37,765 

Hungary. 

384 

331 

3,104 

8,966 

10,752 

Trinidad. 



2 ) 18,545 

2 ) 14,332 

39,617 

Lithuania .... 

4 

9 

20 

44 

55 

Venezuela. 


.,. 

2 ) 6,393 

2 ) 2,590 

35,439 

Poland. 

82 

302 

24 

494 

1,929 

Ceylon. 

569 

1,605 

5,655 

7,031 


Rumania .... 

0 

362 

33 

20,973 

22,335 

Java and Madura . 

53 

46 

1,323 

1,614 


U. S. S. R. . . . 

... 

6) 62 

6) 9,464 

6) 39,683 

6) 39,820 

Cameroon .... 

3,472 

1,607 

26.850 

18,561 

ETC 

Yugoslavia . . . 

11 

417 

564 

7,333 

8,935 

Ivory Coast . . . 



1 ) 28,133 

1 ) 27,966 

54,578 

Canada . 

10,161 

7,024 

117,681 

84,005 

123.625 

Gold Coast .... 

40,971 

43,784 

352,179 

364,454 

462,878 

United States . . 

717 

4.577 

15,659 

47,122 

65.566 

Nigeria. 



1 ) 109,724 

1 ) 71,119 

123,929 

Argentina .... 

10,774 

15,57! 

43,427 

56.439 

83,679 

St. Thomas and 






Chile. 

. * . 


4) 

1 ) 20 

46 

Prince Is. ... 



2 ) 7,240 

2 ) 10,000 


India. 

4) 

126 

4) 

818 

1,118 

Togoland. 

2,970 

2,690 

11,766 

12,031 

13,916 

Syria and Lebanon 

4) 

4) 

4) 

216 

4) 







Turkey. 

20 

161 

99 

644 

922 







Algeria. 

267 

326 

3,620 

1,647 

3.508 

I mbortmg Countries: 






Tunis. 

73 

198 

2,310 

1,603 

5,104 







Australia .... 

13,528 

11,524 

65,786 

60,704 

92,453 

Germany. 

24 

0 

44 

459 








Belgium. 

0 

170 

459 

529 


Totals . . . 

36,039 

41,766 

264,444 

336,093 

466,538 

France . 

0 

0 

60 

2 

4 







Netherlands . . . 

141 

282 

1,594 

4,004 

6,740 







United States. . . 

858 

675 

5,580 

4,182 

7,011 







Australia. 

0 

0 

2 

119 

143 







Totals . . . 

49,058 

50,859 

710,487 

730,897 

1,106,154 










Imports. 




b) Net imports. 


1 mportmg Countries. 






Importing Countries: 






Germany. 

19,51^ 

13,838 

93,822 

107,191 

175,744 

Germany .... 

807 

858 

5) 

4,279 

13,913 

Austria. 

635 

1,345 

4,184 

7,011 

13,651 

Austria. 

661 

683 

4.639 

5,620 

8,113 

Belgium. 

1,501 

2,165 

8,968 

12,031 

21.588 

Belgium. 

2.299 

1,605 

15,666 

17,099 

27,862 

Bulgaria. 

73 

101 

304 

679 

1,323 

Denmaik .... 

534 

637 

5,249 

7,970 

10,412 

Denmark. 

950 

690 

3,922 

3,920 


Spain. 

5) 

5) 

5) 

15 

6,457 

Spain. 

2,463 

2.282 

11,927 

10,132 

iBWiiil 

Estonia. 

0 

20 

0 

190 

262 

Estonia. 

75 

26 

172 

375 


Insh Free State . 

1,246 

1,133 

7,101 

7,745 

11,715 

Irish Free State . 

| 406 

331 

1,539 

805 

HHeV. 

Finland. 

212 

141 

1,695 

1,817 

2,555 

Finland. 

49 

11 

126 

108 

181 

France. 

1,495 

3,613 

14,480 

23,528 

47.137 

France. 

7,277 

8,001 

50,102 

46.218 

91,214 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

13,958 

11,680 

83.833 

100,685 

143,918 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel, 

19,149 

16,601 

86,973 

77.696 

138,407 

Greece. 

1,404 

1,365 

8,135 

9.564 

14,204 

Greece. 

243 

243 

1,334 

1,984 

2,844 

Italy. 

1,120 

2,379 

4,687 

6,715 

19,930 

Hungary. 

818 

269 

3,468 

3,139 

5,573 

Latvia. 

0 

35 

15 

346 

575 

Italy. 

1,698 

1,601 

8,737 

8,201 

15,053 

Norway. 

240 

370 

2,996 

3.840 

5,090 

Latvia. 

64 

95 

478 

930 

1,607 

Netherlands . . . 

1,235 

1,404 

10,873 

12,820 

18,636 

Lithuania .... 

134 

37 

386 

298 

615 

Portugal .... 

73 

33 

564 

639 

1,660 

Norway. 

mjm 


2,765 



Sweden. 

104 

386 

1,572 

2,597 

4,0% 

Netherlands . . . 

11,654 

8.942 

59,353 

f»3E31 

92,202 

Switzerland . . . 

6)1,120. 

6) 860 

6) 8,042 

6) 8.946 

6) 12.666 

Poland. 

1,396 

966 

6,938 

HI l 

11,444 

Czechoslovakia . . 

472 

1,091 

2,174 

10,155 

14,758 

nlWiM Wm 

man 


551 

-;;HE, 

855 

Chile. 



1 ) 743 

3) 

5) 

Sweden. 

1,052 

672 

4,923 

6,263 

10,481 

Ceylon. 

‘”24 

26 

368 

408 

542 

Switzerland.... 

3,183 

2,191 

10,058 

6,550 

11,197 

India. 

364 

5; 

379 

5) 

5) 

Czechoslovakia 

1,482 

1,828 

9,625 

8,812 


Indo-China . . . 

33; 

46 

315 

364 

518 

Yugoslavia .... 

121 

152 

467 

664 

maim 

Japan . 

8531 

1,781 

1,944 

8,012 

12.584 

Canada .... 

1,347 

1,817 

9,244 

8,477 

16,444 

Java and Madura. 

• • • 


1 ) 787 

1 ) 919 

1,497 

United States. . . 

32,415 

83,428 

272,722 

259,741 

420,143 

Syria and Lebanon 

201 

51 

439 

5) 

223 

Japan . 

223 

234 

1,285 

908 


Egypt. 



2 ) 181 

2 ) 1,876 

4,231 

Australia. 

1,609 

531 

8,115 

6,142 

HI WlV 

Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 150 

1 ) 802 

1.049 

New Zealand . . 



2 ) 1,235 

2 ) 829 

Wm 

New Zealand. . . 


... 

x) 897 

1 ) 220 

569 

Totals . . . 

110,700 

148,917 

663,723 

646,045 

1,102,450 

Totals . . . 

28,455 

30,197 

177,924 

237,171 

385,172 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the baaia of the coefficient. 1,000 centala of flour » 1,333.33 cantata of gram, 
a) Excess of exports over imports. — b ) Exceas of imports over exports. 

1 ) Data up to 28 February. — 2 ) Data up to 31 December, — 3 ) Data up to 31 January. — 4 ) See Net Imports. — 5) See Net 
Exports. — 6) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 

Total stocks i) op United States wheat and whbat-plour on ist April. 


Location 

1933 

X93* 

X93* 

X933 

X93* 

*93i 

x,ooo centals 

i,ooo bushels 

On farms... 

107.012 

99.542 

69,404 

178,354 

165,903 

115,673 

In interior mills and elevators. 

59,278 

41,596 

43352 

98,796 

69,327 

72,253 

Commercial wheat in store. 

81,331 

124,329 

128,150 

135,552 

207,215 

213,583 

In mills and mill elevators attached to mills . . . 

49,915 

44.122 

33,662 

83,192 

73,537 

56,436 

In transit and bought to arrive. 

6,278 

5,173 

4.908 

10.464 

8,621 

8.180 

Stored for others. 

13,988 

7,219 

10,750 

23.314 

12,032 

17,916 

Total U. S. wkaat as gram . . . 

317,802 

321,981 

290,426 

529,672 

536,635 

484,041 

Flour (in terms of wheat) in merchant mills . . . 

10,485 

11,048 

7,980 

17.475 

18,414 

13,300 

Total U. S. Wheat . . . 

328*287 

333,029 

298*406 

547,147 

555*049 

497*341 


l) Incomplete date: when t in transit with other destination than merchant mills and attached elevators and wheat-flour in other positions 
than in these mills, etc. are not included, while data concerning these mills refer only to stocks in mills having a capacity of somewhat more 
than 90 % of all commercial mills. 


Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europe. 



Saturday nearest to 1 st of month 

Saturday nearest to ist of month 



ksseh 

March 

May 


May 

April 

March 

May 

May 



■9 

1933 

1933 


1933 

*933 

X933 

1933 

I93X 


1,000 centals 


1 

,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flour in 











terms of wheat) , j 

25,528 

31,435 

36.230 


28.834 


52,392 

60,384 

54,848 

48.056 

Rye. 

893 

614 

576 

2,208 

K3I5 

1,594 

1,097 

1,029 

3,943 

2.349 

Bariev. 

1,948 

2,272 

2,828 

1,816 

3,532 

4,058 

4,733 

5.892 

3,783 

7.358 

Oats. 

995 

1,843 

1,354 

3.069 

1,824 

3,110 

5,760 

4,230 

9,590 

1 5.700 £ 

Maise . . . 

10,522 

7,978 

9,615 

19,435 

14,97! 

18.789 

14,246 

17.169 

34.706! 

# 26.374 J 


Authority! Bromhalt* Cam Trait Nam, 
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Commercial cereals in store xn Canada and the United States. 



Friday or Saturday nearest to zst of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to zst of month 

s pecift cation 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

April 

March 


Iff! 


1933 

1933 

1933 

193 a 


1933 

*933 

*933 


K 


1,000 centals 

x,ooo bushels 

Wheat: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

131,884 

135.317 

134.121 

95,989 

91,853 

219,807 

225,529 

223,535 

159,982 

153.088 

U. S. in Canada. 

3,230 

3,842 

3,932 

16.123 

3,538 

5,348 

6,403 

6,554 

26,m 

5,897 

U. S. in the United States . 

74,637 

81,331 

88,279 

111,929 

123,894 

124,395 

135,552 

147,132 

186,549 

206,490 

Canad. in the United States. 

1,498 

3,595 

4,675 

2,771 

1,660 

2.497 

5,992 

7,792 

4.619 

2,766 

Total . . . 

211,249 

224,085 

231,007 

226,812 

220,945 

352,083 

373.476 

385,013 

378,022 

368,241 

RYR: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,895 

2,873 

2,860 

5,793 

7,423 

5,169 

5,131 

5,108 

10,345 

13,255 

U. S. in Canada. 

55 

55 

55 

119 

1,181 

99 

99 

99 

213 

2,109 

U. S. in the United States . 

4.483 

4,305 

4,353 

5,316 

6,154 

8,006 

7.688 

7,774 

9.493 

10,990 

Canad. in the United States 

304 

304 

305 

445 

153 

543 

543 

545 

794 

273 

Total . . . 

7,737 

7,537 

7,573 

11,673 

14,911 

13,817 

13,461 

13,526 

20,845 

26,627 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,122 

3,265 

3,206 

3,816 

11,065 

6,505 

6,802 

6,679 

7,949 

23,053 

U. S. in Canada. 

10 

10 

10 

12 

117 

21 

21 

21 

25 

243 

U. S. in the United States . 

4,608 

4,727 

4,858 

1,791 

3.513 

9,599 

9,848 

10,121 

3,732 

7,319 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

611 

367 

0 

0 

0 

1,272 

764 

Total . . . 

7,740 

8,002 

8,074 

6,230 

15,062 

16,125 

16,671 

16,821 

12,978 

31 379 

Oats: (i) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,638 

4,132 

3,321 

3,758 

4,037 

11,369 

12,911 

10,377 

11,745 

12,615 

U. S. in Canada. 

108 

54 

133 

25 

279 

336 

168 

416 

78 

872 

U. S. in the United States . 

7,001 

7,742 

8,266 

4,359 

4,458 

21,878 

24,195 

25.831 

13,621 

13,930 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

1 

78 

Total . . . 

10,747 

11,928 

11,720 

8,142 

8,799 

33,583 

37,274 

36,624 

25,445 

27,495 

Machs; 










: 

U. S. in Canada. 

777 

875 

1,244 

589 

267 

1,387 

1,562 

2,221 

1.051 

476 

Of other origin in Canada . 

724 

916 

997 

676 

439 

1,293 

1,635 

1,780 

1,207 

784 

U.S. in the United States . 

17,896 

20,245 

20,646 

12,338 

11,030 

31,958 

36,151 

36,868 

22,032 

19,697 

Total . . . 

19,397 

22,036 

22,887 

13,603 

11,736 

34,638 

39,348 

40,869 

24,290 

20,957 


Z) For oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germany. 


Products 

% Total stocks: 

total production 

% Quantities intended for sale: 
total production 

15 April 
1933 

15 March 
*933 

15 April 

1932 

15 April 
*93* 

15 April 
*933 

15 March 
*933 

15 April 
*93« 

15 April 
*93* 

Winter wheat. 

21.3 

26.9 

10.4 

8.7 

17.1 

21.5 

7.1 

5.3 

Spring wheat. 

30.3 

44.8 

19.8 

13.9 

26.0 

33.8 

14.7 

10.0 

Winter rye . . . .. 

20.8 

27.4 

12.2 

18.2 

9.7 

13.6 

3.4 

7.2 

Winter barley. 

9.1 

12.0 

6.9 

7.4 

1.3 

1.7 

0.8 

0.7 

Spring barley.. 

12.2 

21.4 

12.8 

8.6 

3.8 

6.5 

4.0 

1.3 

Oats. 

32.3 

44.9 

28.8 


49 

9.0 

3.9 

5.2 

Potatoes. 

23.9 

34.9 

21.9 

21.9 

5.4 

10.3 

3.9 

3.2 


Authority: PreitberichutelU lam Deutxhen Landwiritchaftsrat. 
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Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany j). 




Last day of the month 



Last day of the month 


Products 

April 

March 

February 

April 

April 

March 

February 

April 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193* 



1,000 

centals 



1,000 bushels or barrels 


Wheat: 









Grain. 

14,339 

15,245 

14,886 

9,588 

23,898 

25,408 

24,809 

15,980 

Flour for bread . . . . 

2.743 

3,089 

3,009 

2.776 

1,399 

1,576 

1,535 

1,416 

Total 2 ) . . . 

17,996 

19,363 

18,898 

13,289 

. 29,991 

32*272 

31A95 

22,147 

Rye: 







Grain. 

13,237 

13,761 

13,276 

8,201 

23,637 

24.574 

23,708 

14,645 

Flour for bread .... 

1,455 

1,605 

1,552 

1,316 

742 

819 

792 

672 

Total 2 ) . . . 

15,177 

15,902 

15,346 

9,956 

27,100 

28,3% 

27,404 

17.781 

BARLEY . 

2,033 

2,447 

3,018 

2,046 

4,235 

5,098 

6,288 

4,262 

Oats . 

1,898 

2,266 

2,253 

1,720 

5,932 

7,082 

7,041 

5,374 


X) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, 1932 on page 218. — a) Including flour in terms of grain, on the basts of 
the coefhcient: 1,000 centals of flour -* 1,333.33 centals of grain (1,000 barrels of flour =» 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports of Great Britain and Ireland i). 



| First of the mouth j 

j First of the month 

PRODUCTS 

May 

April 

March 

Maj 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

*93* 

1933 

*933 

*933 

*93 2 

I93i 


1,000 centals 

i,ooo bushels 

Wheat: 











Grain. 

6,864 

5,400 

3,384 

7,896 

5,400 

11,440 

9,000 

5,640 

13,160 

9,000 

Flour as grain . . 

67 2 

624 

456 

768 

552 

1,120 

1,040 

760 

1,280 

920 

Total . . . 

7,536 

6,024 

3,840 

8,664 

5,952 

12,560 

10,040 

6,400 

14,440 

9,920 

Barley. 

880 

820 

720 

800 

840 

1,833 

1,708 

1,500 

1,667 

1,750 

Gats. 

576 

448 

288 

464 

608 

1,800 

1,400 

900 

1.450 

1,900 

Maize. 

1,608 

2,232 

2,496 

2,640 

1,560 

2,871 

3,986 

4,457 

4,714 

2,786 


0 Imported cereals. ^ 

Authority: BroamhalVt Com Tradt Newt, 


Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 




Last day of the month 

" 

. 

Last day of the month 


Location 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

April 

March 

Feb. 

April 

April 

1933 

*933 

*933 

1932 

*93* 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*932 

1931 



x,ooo centals 


j,ooo bales (counting round as half bales) 

fn consuming estab¬ 







1,343 

1,442 

1,533 

1,371 

lishments . . . 

6,723 

6,600 

7,088 

7,535 

6,634 

1,368 

- n public storage and 



8,906 

9,380 

8,164 

6,033 

at compresses . . 

40,102 

43,811 

46,144 

40,164 

29,222 

8,152 

Total. . . 

46,825 

50,411 

53.232 

47,699 

35,856 

9,520 

10249 

10,822 

9,697 

7,404 























Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday ntarct to »»t ot month_I 

Thursday nearest to xst of month 

Ports 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 


*933 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 


x.ooo centals 

x.ooo bales (i bate « 478 lbs.) 

Bombay x) .... 


3,152 

2.596 

3,024 

4,024 

773 

659 

M 

633 

842 

Alexandria .... 

mi 

3,778 

3,961 

4,676 

4,955 

755 

790 

mm 1 

978 

1,037 


0 Stocb held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities; East Indian Cotton Ass . and Commission dt la Boons de Minst-d-Bassal. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 



Thursday or Friday nearest to xst of month 

Thursday or Friday nearest to xst of month 

Countries, 





















Ports, 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 


Apnl 

March 

May 

May 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 

H 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 

Descriptions 

1,000 centals 

J 1,000 bales (x bale = 478 lbs.) 

Great Britain: 











American .... 
Argentine, Brazil- 

2,230 

2,451 

2.436 

2,022 

2,508 

467 

513 

510 

423 

525 

ian, etc. 

Peruvian, etc. . . 

88 

106 

122 

40 

208 

18 

22 

26 

8 

44 

172 

209 

24! 

142 

236 

36 

44 

50 

30 

49 

East Indian, etc. 
Egyptian, Sudan- 

286 

283 

300 

481 

844 

60 

59 

63 

101 

176 

ese. 

1,246 

1,302 

1,296 

1,714 

1,3% 

261 

272 

271 

358 

292 

Other i). 

140 

89 

83 

104 

237 

29 

19 

17 

22 

50 

Total . . . 

4J62 

4,440 

4,478 

4,503 

5,429 

871 

929 

937 

942 

1,136 

Bremen: 











American .... 

2,526 

2,60! 

2,544 

1,460 

4,427 

528 

544 

532 

305 

508 

Other. 

85 

79 

97 

23 

48 

18 

17 

21 

5 

10 

Total . . . 

2,611 

2,680 

2,641 

1,483 

2,475 

546 

561 

553 

310 

518 

Le Havre: 











American .... 

1,138 

1,255 

1,307 

857 

1,166 

238 

262 

273 

179 

348 

Other. 

35 

31 

37 

57 

160 

7 

7 

8 

12 

34 

Total . . . 

1,173 

1286 

1,344 

914 

1.826 

245 

269 

281 

191 

382 

Total Continent 2 ): 










981 

American .... 
Argentine, Brazil¬ 

4.673 

4,769 

4,740 

3,173 

4,691 

978 

998 

992 

664 

21 

ian, etc. 

E- Indian, Austral¬ 

20 

13 

16 

27 

100 

4 

3 

3 

5 

51 

ian, etc. . . . 

160 

157 

144 

85 

244. 

33 

33 

30 

18 ! 

Egyptian .... 

118 

117 

139 

138, 

109 

25 

24 

29 

29 

23 

W. Indian, W. Af¬ 











rican, E. Afri¬ 
can, etc. . . . 

29 

31 

42 

19 

52 

6 

6 

9 

4 j 

11 

Total . . . 

5,000 

5,W7 

5481 

3,442 

5,196 

1,046 

1,064 

1,163 

720 

1,087 


l) Indudes: W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; W. African, and Australian. — a) Includes Bremen, Le Havre, and other Continental ports 
Authority: Liverpool Cotton Ass* 
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MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise, for spots) 



19 

May 

1933 

X2 

May 

*933 


28 

April 

*933 

2X 

April 


Average x) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

5 

MAy 

*933 

April 

*933 

May 

May 

Commercial 

Season 


*933 

*93* 

*93* 

*93*“3a| 1930 - 3 * 

WHEAT. 

Budapest (a) : Tisza region (78 kg. p. hi.; pengfi 











p. quintal). 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 


, .. 

. „ 

t t f 

„ * , 


12.62 

15.03 

12.28 

1534 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

346 

357 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

62 Vi 

65 V. 

65 V. 

55 V. 

54 V. 

53»/. 

63 V. 

60 V. 

59 V. 

64 V. 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs). . 

71 V, 

75 V. 

74 V. 

67 

68 

63»/. 

n. 56 

83 V. 

54 V. 

78 

Minneapolis: No. 1 Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

72 V. 

75 V. 

75 V. 

67 V. 

68 

64 

65 V. 

80VJ 

66 V. 

77 V. 

New-York: N 0.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

82 

86 1 /. 

85 V. 

76 V. 

76 V. 

72 V. 

70‘/. 

n. q. 

66 V. 

n. 91 V. 

Bueno* Aires K b)\ Barletta (80 kg. p. hectoL; pesos 






paper p. quintal). 

5.80 

6.00 

5.85 

5.80 

5.75 

5.69 

7.16 

6.05 

6.68 

6.83 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 1 ft % dirt 











(rupees p. 646 lbs.). 

26-0-0 

24-4-0 

24-8-0 

24-2-0 

24-4-0 

26-12-6 

21-7-6 

18-8-0 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

19.90 

19.80 

19.80 

19.70 

19.60 

19.62 

27.35 

28.51 

23.63 

26.00 

Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 











No. 2 Manitoba. 

8.98 

9.23 

8.91 

8.75 

9.00 

8.76 

10.37 

12.02 

1038 

12.65 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 11.071 

a. 932 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 3 ). 

749 

7.70 

7.38 

7.17 

7.11 

7.03 

9.48 

9.87 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 






81.25 

85.50 




Home grown. 

83.00 

83.00 

82.00 

82.00 

83.0C 

101.00 

83.10 

95.50 

No 2 Hard Wintet, Gulf 4 ). 

83.00 

82.00 

80.00 

81.00 

7ROO 

77.75 

84.75 

99.50 

81.75 

112.50 

Paris: Home-grown, 75*77 kg. (francs p. quintal). 

95 15 

98.25 

99 00 

98.85 

102.50 

99.01 

175.25 

165.60 

167.10 

175.00 

London: Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

26'3 

25/- 

24/- 

23/- 

23/- 

Z2/10V. 

26/6 

25/6 

26/5 

27/1 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.): 











South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 21/9 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

26/— 

26/7 V. 

24/4 V. 

25/- 

24/4‘/, 

24/4'/, 

26/10V, 

23/9 

25/9 

25/4 

No. s Hard Winter... 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

26/U 

22/10 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

7) 29/7 

24/8 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe faftoat) 5 ). 

• 22/1 

22/6 

21/10V* 

20/7 l /* 

20/3 

20/4 l /. 

25/9 

21/4 

23/8 

g/5 

Choice White Karachi. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

28/2 

24/6 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian. 

25/6 

25/9 

24/3 

23/3 

23/6 

23/5 V. 

27/1 

23/8 

25/9 

25/7 

Milan (a). Home-grown, soft, " Buono mercantile " 





100.20 





(76 78 kg. p. hi.; lire p. quintal). 

92 50 

97.50 

100.00 

99.00 

99.50 

120.75 

112.20 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c i f.: Plate (shillings p. metric ton) 6 ) . . 

Rye. 

n. 1.90 

n. 1.94 

n. 1.94 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 2.30 

107/4 

n. 2.21 

110 /- 

Budapest («)• Home-grown (pengo p. quintal) . 







14.00 

1 14.43 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin: Homegrown (Reichsmarks p quintal). . 

15.50 

15.50 

*15.50 

15.50 

*15 60 

*15.57 

20.17 

19.81 

19.00 

17.18 

Iltimburg.c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 



; 




n. 10.02 


n. 9.50 


Russian (72*73 kg. p. hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 
n. 7.65 

La Plata ( 74*75 kg. p. hi.). 

8 ) 5.76 

8 ) 6.14 

8 ) 6.02 

8) 5 93 

8 ) 5.91, 

8 ) 5.84 

8.99 

n. q. 

8.36 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 36 lbs.). 

53 1 /. 

53 

50‘/. 

42 1 /. 

45 

43 V. 

39 V. 

36 Vi 

42 V, 

42 V. 

Groningen (r): Home-grown (florins p. quintal). . 

3.75 

3.85 

3.75 

3.95 

3.90 

3 97 

6.00 

4.77 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 











Braila: Average quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). . . . 

165 

167 

165 

165 

162 

161 

290 

294 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 

34 V. 

34 

32 V. 

30 

30 V. 

29 V* 

37 V. 

29 

34 V. 

26 V. 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p. 48 lbs.). 

48 

33 

48 

40 

48 

38 V, 

43 

38 

43 V. 

43 V. 

Minneapolis: Feeding, 1 lower grades > (cents per 





32 

29 V. 

35 V, 

33 */i 

38»/. 

37V. 

48 lbs). 

31V. 

33 

33 V. 

34 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks pet 






18.17 

23.49 

16.41 

1932 

quintal) .. 

17.20 

17.20 

17.05 

16.85 

16.70 

16.74 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quintal) . . 

53.00 

52 00 

52.00 

51/50 

51.00 

51.00 

85.00 

83 V. 

77.25 

73.25 

London: English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . 

30/- 

30 (- 

30/- 

30/- 

30/— 

30/- 

n. q. 

32/6 

39/4 

35/8 

Loidon and Liverpool, c. i, f., parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 








18/1 


15/2 

Danubian 3 % . 

15/3 

15/6 

15/1V. 

14.9 

14/6 

14/6 

n- q- 

n. q. 
18/11 

Russian (Azofl-Black sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n.q. 

n» q. 

7)n 17/3 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3 . 

17/I0V. 

17/7 V. 

17/- 

16/9 

16/3 

16'5V. 

21/5 

16/5 

20/11 

15/11 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs ) , . . 
Groningen {c): Home grown winter (fl. p. quintal) 

24/6 

24/6 

n. q. 

n. q. 

23/- 

22/8 

n. 28/1 

31/8 

33/4 

27/8 

3.67 

3.85 

3.85 

3.95 

3.97 

4.00 

6.40 

5.47 

$.87 

4.97 


n. q. not quoted. — n. - nominal. — «) Saturday prices. - b) Thursday prices. — 0 Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
i) The minthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — a) Owing to the freezing of the Danube 
Braila exchange was closed from 20 January to 17 March. For this Period quotations for Costanza are given. - j) August-Dec, 1930: 
'd kg. p. hl.j Jan. 1931 - Jan. 1932 : 79 kg.; Feb-Dec. 1932: 80 kg.; afterwards: 79 kg. — 4) From July 1931: No. 1 Hard Winter, Gulf. — 
11 4ttfust~N 0 v. 1930: 62Vs lbs. per bushe?; Dec. 1930 - Feb. 1931: 63 1 /» lbs.; March - Nov. 1931 : 63 lbs.; Dec. 1931: 63 l /« lbs.; Ian.- 
"c. 1932: 64 lbs.: afterwards 63 ‘/, lbs. — 6) From April 1932: dollars p. quintal. — 7) Shipping August-Sept. — 8) 72-73 kg. p. hi. 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

19 

May 

1933 

12 

May 

1933 



0 




D 

Commercial 

Season 










1931*33 

1930-31 

Oats. 











Bralla: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

316 

331 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. 2 White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

28 s /. 

29 V. 

297* 

2574 

257, 

24 7* 

33 s /, 

29 

317. 

30 

Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 3 a ibs.) .... 

25V. 

27 7, 

267. 

24*/. 

257, 

23*/, 

24*/, 

28 7. 

247, 

32 V. 

Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper p 











quintal). 

4.IC 

4.10 

4.05 

4.0C 

4.0C 

4.0C 

5.6C 

3.96 

533 

3.58 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) 

13.80 

13.45 

13.05 

12.85 

12.65 

12.60 

16.52 

19.48 

15.10 

16.17 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 











quintal). 

64.75 

67.35 

67.50 

67.00 

71.75 

69.34 

114.35 

90.8(1 

101.75 

81.00 

I,ondon: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

23/8 

20/6 

21/3 

18/4 

London and Liverpool c. i. L, parcels (shillings 











p. 320 lbs.)* 











Danubian ( 39*40 lbs.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

11/9 

12/17. 

12 /- 

11/6 

Il/ivj 

11/4 

15/1 

11/4 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

12/2 

U. 16/- 

12 /- 

Milan ( 6 ): spot (lire p. quintal): 











Home grown .. 

53.50 

56.50 

58.50 

58.50 

58.50 

60.10 

n. 77.00 

72.90 

73.60 

74.00 

Foreign imported. 

49.00 

51.00 

51.00 

51.00 

51.00 

51.20 

66.00 

62 50 

65.20 

60.40 

maize. 











Bralla: Danubian (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

150 

154 

150 

158 

150 

151 

200 

257 

187 

210 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p. 36 lbs.). 

43 

467. 

41 

347, 

36V, 

347. 

32 */* 

557, 

34 

58 7* 

Buenos Aires [a): Yellow Plate (pesos papeT p. 











quintal). 

3.95 

4.10 

3.87*:, 

3.90 

3.877, 

3.937, 

4.55 

3.88 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, spot (francs p. quintal): 











Bessarabian. 

48.00 

48.00 

49.50 

48.5C 

49.0C 

48.62 

n. q. 

R4.5C 

n. q. 

71.25 

Argentine Cinquantino. 

74.00 

73.00 

70.00 

69.00 

7I.0C 

70.50 

63.10 

88.0C 

63.30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate. 

54.00 

54.50 

54.00 

57 00 

54.50 

55.00 

57 75 

77.75 

57.20 

65.00 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f. (shillings 











p 480 lbs.): 











Danubian. 

I6/4*/a 

16/9 

n. q. 

16/17, 

n. 16/- 

16/- 

n q. 

n. q 

jn. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate. 

1 6 / 7 1 '» 

17/17. 

16/9 

16/3 

16/3 

16/5 

18/1 

15/9 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 W’hite African. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n 1910 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/1 

Milan ( 6 ): Home grown (lire p. quintal) . . . 

51.00 

51.00 

51.00 

47.50 

46,00 

46.50 

77.50 

53.90 

68.70 

51.90 

Rice (cleaned;. 









1932 

1931 

Milan ( 6 ): Maratelli (lire p. quintal). 

141.00 

141.00 

138.00 

137.00 

136 00 

136.20 

158.50 

128.20 

151.25 

117.35 

Rangoon. No. 2 Burma (rupees p. 7500 lbs.) . . 

200 

195 

1977, 

1927. 

187*7,1 

1877, 

290 s /, 

216 

268*/,! 

249'* 

Saigon (Indo-Chinese piastres p. quintal): 











No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens). ..... 


... 


• v • 


,7 ... 

6.07 

5.90 

5.48 

6.73 

N. 2 Japan (40 % brokens). 


• • • 




7 ... 

5.53 

5.37 

511 

6.20 

Iondon (a): c. i. f. (shillings p. 112 lbs): 











Spanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled. 

12 h 

12 /- 

12,3 

12/3 

12/3 

12/3 

13/6 

12/2 

13/8 

11/11 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled. 

8 / 77 , 

9/3 

9/3 

8/47, 

8/6 

8/9 

14/6 

15/5 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose. 

17/6 

17/3 

17/3 

16/6 

15/6 

15/11 

: 16/1 

18/2*/, 

17/17* 

18/7 

Burma, No. 2 . 

6/4 7, 

6/6 

6/47, 

6/4 1 /, 

6/3 

6/3 

8 'ii 

7 h 

8/4 

7/U 

Saigon, No x 3 ;. 

6/6 

6/77. 

6/7*/, 

6/6 

6/3 

6/4 

8/9 

71- 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam, Garden No. 13 ). 

8/3 

8/17. 

8/3 

8/3 

8 h 

7/117, 

9/5 

8/6 

9/47, 

9/5 

Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average quality; 











yens p.koku)... 

21.80 

21.80 

21.50 

21.40 

2I.3C 

21.40 

22.15 

18.22 

21.20 

18.46 

Linseed. 











Buenos Aires (a): Current quality (pesos paper 











p. quintal). 

10.20 

10.327. 

9.85 

9.55 

9.10 

9.20 

8.75 

10.61 

9.22 

10.82 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal' . 

110.00 

107.00 

102.00 

101.50 

98.00 

98.00 

97.35 

147/75 

103.25 

146.00 

London, c. i f. {£ p. long ton): 











La Plata (delivery Hull). 

9-6-3 

9-6-3 

9-1-3 

8-15-0 

8 - 5-0 

8 - 6 - 10 */, 

7-14-1 

8-8-6 

8-8-4 

8-14-1 

Bombay bold. 

11-3-9 

11 - 2-6 

10-15-0 

10- 7-6 

9-18-9 

9-18-1 1 /, 

10-17-10 

11 - 6-0 

11 - 10-0 

11-9-6 

Duluth: No. x Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 

8 ) I43 l /a 

4 ) 144 

# ) 142 V* 

1297 4 

127*/, 

1227. 

1227. 

152*/, 

1187* 

1 

148 


n. q. ■" not luotal. — n. «> nominal. — «) Thursday prices. —- b) Saturday prices. 

1 ) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations* the annual averages on the monthly. — a) See same note on preceding 
?**?• “ 3) From January 1932: Siam. Special. — 4 ) 14 April. 3.82; 7 April: 3.82; 31 March: 3.86; 24 March: 4.02; March average: 4.10. - 
5) 14 April: 3.66; 7 April: 3.66; 31 March: 3.69; 24 March: 3.86; March average: 3.92. — 6) July delivery. 
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PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

19 

May 

* 933 

12 

May 

1933 

5 

May 

1933 

28 

April 

1933 

21 

April 

1933 

AV2RA0B x) 

April 

1933 

May 

193 a 

May 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 










1931-3* 

1930*31 

COTTONSEED. 











Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardeb) 

62.5 

63.2 

648 

66.0 

64.5 

65.0 

52.4 

49.6 

60.0 

5 22 

London:Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: £ p, 1. ton) . 

6-12-6 

6-11-3 

6-12-6 

6-13-9 

6-11-3 

6-10-11V* 

5-7-10 

5-6-3 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

CoiroN. 











New Orleans: Middling (cents per 1b.). 

8.46 

8.91 

8.36 

7.34 

7.28 

6.91 

5.74 

9.12 

6.20 

10.07 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 

8.5C 

8.95 

8.55 

7.50 

750 

7.06 

5.76 

9.40 

6.35 

10.38 

Bombay: M. g. Broach f. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 

196 

204 

193 

180 

177 

177 V* 

168 V* 

177 Ve 

181 Vs 

191 »/s 

Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 











Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

14.75 

14.70 

14.10 

13.45 

13.35 

13.34 

10.66 

14.95 

12.17 

17.12 

Ashmuni-Zagora f. g. £. 

12.92 

13.17 

12.57 

11.82 

11.52- 

11.53 

9.15 

1084 

9.73 

12.00 

Bremen: Middling (U. S. cents per lb.) .... 

9.94 

10.26 

946 

8.65 

8 57, 

8.16 

6.79 

10 51 

7.44 

11.59 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb.) ... 

n. 4.75 

n. 4.85 

n. 4.55 

n. 4.35 

n 4 35 

n. 4.31 

n. 4.17 

n. 4.33 

k 4.48 

n. 4.63 

he Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 50 kg.) . . 

252.00 

261.00 

245.0C 

237.00 

235 00 

236.25 

202.00 

323.00 

216.00 

349B0 

Liverpool (pence per lb.): 






1 





Middling fair. 

n. 7.16 

n. 7.39 

n. 7.09 

n. 6.73 

n 6.50 

n. 6.57 

n. 5.52 

n. 6.41 

L. 5.85 

n. 6.93 

Middling.. 

5.96 

6.19 

5.89 

5.53 

5.30,1 5.37 

4 52 

5.21 

4.79 

5.72 

S&o Paulo, good fair. 

n. 6.26 

n. 6.44 

n. 6.U 

n. 5.78 

n. 5.55 

n. 5.62 

n. 4 77 

5.42 

n. 4.98 

5.91 

M. g Broach, fully good. 

n. 5.11 

n. 5 35 

n. 5.0€ 

n. 4.68 

n. 4 52 

n. 4.57 

n. 4.06 

4 03 

4.34 

n. 4.25 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair. 

8.10 

8.19 

7.84 

7.45 

7 39 

7.40 

6.09 

8.18 

6.76 

9.08 

Butter. 






► 



1932 

i93i 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs p. quintal). 

150 00 

154.00 

154.00 

154 00 

154.00 

149 00 

149.50 

192.00 

178.70 

209.00 

Leeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch butter 











quotations: (florins per kg.). 

0.53 

0.53 

0.53 

0.55 

0.55 

0.54 

0.83 

1.26 

0.94 

1.34 

Maastricht, auction (6): Dutch (florins p. kg.) . . 

n. q. 

n- q- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

0.93 

1.30 

1.27 

1.38 

Hamburg, auction ( c ): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 











with quality mark (R. M. per 10 kg.) . . . 

119.33 

103 15 

95 71 

96 07 

92 97 

91.86 

11681 

124.36 

115.8: 

13122 

Kemptcn (c): Allgau butler (Pfennige p half kg.) *). 

118 ; 

102 

94 

90 

86 

85 V. 

114 

109 V. 

107 

110 

London ( d ) (shillings p. cwt ): 











British blended. 

1168 

112/- 

112/- 

112/- 

112- 

112/- 

130/8 

140/- 

J 131/6 

140/4 

Danish. 

100- 

100/- 

100/- 

96/- 

94- 

95/6 

113.3 

121/6 

4 ) 123/1 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted. 

n. q. 

78/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

uKlll/- 

119/5 

Dutch. 

102/- 

102/- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

120/- 

«) M5/I0 

132/1 

Argentine. 

72/- 

74/- 

72/- 

71/- 

74/- 

73/3 

106 6 

114/3 

4 ) 103/10 

117/7 

Siberian J ) . 

77/- 

68/- 

66/- 

66/- 

n. q. 

66- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

4)n.93/6 

n. q. 

Australian, salted. 

84'- 

78/- 

76/- 

72/- 

73-'- 

72/6 

103'6 

n. q. 

4 ) 105/8 

116/8 

New Zealand, salted. 

87/- 

80/- 

78/- 

74/- 

77- 

75/- 

104/6 

114/3 

4) 110 /- 

119/11 

Cdfbsr. 







! 




Milan (lire per quintal): 











Parraigiano-Reggiano, 1 st quality oi last year’s 



| 




1 ! 




production.. . 

1,050.00 

1,05000 

1.050.00 

1,050.00 

1.050.00 1,050.00 

1,065.00,1,112.00 

1,016.00 

1,103.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 

475.00 

475.00 

480.00 

480.0C 

480,00 

1 488 75 

448.75 

630.00, 

512.70 

616.00 

Rome: Roman pecorino, choice (lire p. quintal) . 

1,075.00 

1,100.00 

1,125.00 

1,125.00 

1,125 00 1,125 00 

1,321.00 

1,130.00. 

1,251.00 

1,121.00 

Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, with the 











country’s cheescmark, factory cheese, small; 









1 


florins p. 30 kg.). 

26.00 

24 00 

22.00 

21.00 

20.00 

20.25 

2025 

32.70 

24.41 

32.63 

Gouda: Gouda 43 + (whole milk cheese, with 





I 



1 



the country’s cheesemark, home made; florins 




j 




1 



P- 50 kg ) . 

27.50 

27.50 

25.00 

23.50 

24 25 

24.44 

18 75 

3620 

26.92 

37.93 

Kempten (c); (Pfennige pet half kg.). 



I 








Soft cheese, green (ao % butterfat). 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

18 

20 1 /. 

21 

21 

24 

Emmenthal from the Allg&u (whole milk 











cheese) 1 st quality. 

74 V. 

74 V. 

74 «/. 

74 V, 

74 V* 

74 V. 

83 

98 V. 

81 V. 

97 Vs 

J ondon ( d ) (shillings per cwt.): 

English Cheddar... 

98'- 

96/- 

96/- 

100/- 

100/- 

100/- 

120/6 

106/- 

*) 109/- 

99/10 

Canadian... 

74- 

73/- 

71/6 

71/6 

71/6 

70/10 V* 

78/9 

791 - 

‘) 72/9 

75/9 

New Zealand ,,,,,,, 

55/6 

49/6 

47/— 

45/- 

46/6 

46/4V. 

62/- 

53/10 ’ 

*) 63/2 

63/2 

Liverpool ( d ): Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh p. cwt.) 

65/4 

65/4 

60/- 

60/- 

60/- 

60/3 

96/3 

75/!0; 4 )H)3/l0V»| 

94/3 


n. q. « not quoted. — n. - nominal. — a) Thursday prices. — 6 ) Prices of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday prices. — d) Aversge 
?r ce> weeltt «n<i »4 on Preceding Wednesday. .. * . TL . . . . . . 

0 The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly.*- 2) The method of quotation ha k been 
L ; w nged as from January 1932; actual prices are generally 3 Pf. higher than according to the former system. — 3) September 1932-Jan. 
1 Russian. — 4 ) Provisory average. 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other 
price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary table are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for April , 1933. 



compared with those for March, 1933 

compared with those for April, 1933 

Countries 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 

Index-numbers 


of prices 

of wholesale 

of prices 

of wholesale 


of agncultutal 

products 

of agricultural 

products 


products 

in general 

products 

in general 

Germany. 


0.8 

- 0.4 


13.6 

7.8 

England and Wales. 

+ 

2.9 

+ 2.0 

— 

10.3 

- 4.7 

Argentina. 

+ 

0.4 

— 

— 

12.6 

— 

Canada . 

+ 

4.7 

+ 1.6 

— 

8.4 

- 4.4 

Estonia. 

— 



— 


— 

United States .J jj 

... 


— 



*— 

Finland. 


1.4 

- l.l 

— 

2.7 

l.l 

Hungary . 

— 

4.2 

- 24 

— 

24.4 

17.5 

Italy. 

— 

49 

- 1.7 

— 

23.7 

- 11.5 

New Zealand. 

— 

06 

— 

— 

11.4 

— 

Netherlands. 


00 

, # 

— 

9.8 


Po’and . 

— 

04 

- 0.5 

— 

14.4 

- ' * 118 

Yugoslavia. 

/ c) + 

\d) - 

0.6 

3 1 

} - 2.2 

u + 

16.4 

4.9 

} + 0.3 


*) Bureau of Agricultural Economics — 6) Bureau of Labor. — c) Vegetable products — d) Animal products. 


















INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 

AND 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1 ) 

1931 

Germany 

(Statistiaches Reichsamt) 

1013 * 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin. 

97 8 

99.0 

97.0 

95.7 ! 

96.6 

99.1 

122.4 

129.7 

112.0 

119.3 

livestock. 

59.9 

61.3 

60.5 

57.9 

60.6 

63.5 

64.2 

93.3 

65.5 

83.0 

Mvestock products. 

85 3 

84.6 

88.0 

87.5 

96.9 

103.4 

90.3 

105.7 

93.9 

108.4 

Feeding stuffs. 

83 4 

83.8 

818 

81.9 

83.2 

81.4 

99.7 

113.9 

91.6 

101.9 

Total agricultural products . 

81.8 

82.5 

82.2 

80.9 

84.4 

87.8 

94.7 

108.3 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilizers a). 

719 

72.7 

73.4 

72.6 

70.2 

69.8 

71.7 

80.1 


76.5 

Agricultural dead stock . 

III 1 

111.2 

111.5 

112.5 

113.1 

113.6 

117.0 

131.2 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished manufactures (< Gebrauchs- 











gttter »). 

109.2 

109.5 

110.5 

111.4 

112.0 

112.5 

119.9 

142.4 

117.5 

140.1 

Wholesale products m general .... 

90 7 

91.1 

91.2 

91.0 

92.4 

93.9 

98 4 

113.7 i 

96.5 

110.9 

ENGLAND AND WALES 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheiies) 
Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 r 100. 











Agricultural products . 

105 

102 

106 

107 

103 

101 

117 

123 

109 

120 

Feeding stuffs . . 

80 

90 

91 

92 

90 

90 

99 

88 

95 

83 

Fertilizers. 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

88 

91 

100 

90 

96 

Wholesale products tn general 3 ) . . . 

92 4 

90.6 

90.6 

91.5 

91.4 

91.6 

97.0 

99.3 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

(Bunco de la Naci 6 u Argentina) 

1926 IOO. 











Cereals and linseed . 

51 7 

51 7 

52.6 

53.8 

52.2 

55.5 

61 3 

51.2 

59.5 

55.8 

Meat. 

63.7 

64.0 

57./ 

55.2 

56 8 

60.9 

73.8 

93.1 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and skins.. 

53.2 

49.9 

49.1 

54.5 

51.4 

54.7 

17.8 

70.5 

53.1 

64.5 

V\ ool. 

41 9 

40.fi 

40.8 

42.1 

36.8 

40.7 

46.1 

57.7 

44.2 

61.2 

Dairy products. 

49 4 

51.8 

52.3 

53 9 

53.3 

53.7 

58 7 

73.6 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products . 

71 8 

71.8 

71.8 

70 9 

68.5 

64.9 

66.3 

108.7 

68.4 

99.3 

Total agricultural products . 

52 8 

52.6 

52.4 

53.5 

51.9 

55.1 

60.4 

61.5 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1926 =>- 100 . 











Field products (grain, etc.) . 

41 1 

38.0 

36.0 

35.1 

33.6 

36 6 

44 5 

46.1 

40.7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products. 

56 4 

56.0 

54 7 

57.9 

57.8 

56.9 

62.1 

81.8 

60.9 

77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

46 8 

44.7 

43.0 

43.6 

42.7 

44.2 

51.1 

59.5 

48.3 

56.3 

Fertilizers. 

71.7 

72.9 

72.9 

72.3 

72.3 

72.3 

71.4 

86.3 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 








79.8 

78.8 

80.0 

etc) . 

74 8 

76.0 

76.1 

76.7 

77.0 

78.3 

78.3 

Wholesale products m general .... 

65 4 

64.4 

63.6 

63.9 

64.0 

64.8 

68.4 

73.9 

67.0 

72.1 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 *■ 100 . 

Commodities imported 4). 





III 

112 

114 

133 

113 

129 

Commodities exported. 

*54 

“58 

58 

*58 

59 

63 

62 

78 

58 

76 

Agricultural products imported and export- 
4). 





74 

77 

77 

94 | 

74 

91 


*) For an explanation of the method of calculation of the index-numbers, reference should be made to the Institute’s publication “ Index- 
numbers of Prices of Agricultural Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer M (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
“Crop Report" of January 1932 and to page 517 of the "Crop Report" of july 1932. < 

i) Moat data for 1932 are provisional. — 2 ) From July 1932 new senes — 3) Calculated by the Statist , reduced to base-year 
1913 ■» 100. — 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan 

Dec. 

Nov. 

April 

April 

Year 

and 

Classifications 

1933 

*933 

1933 

1933 

193 a 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

1 ) 

*93* 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 19 x 3*14 “ xoo. 











Cereals. 


36 

34 

34 

33 

34 

50 

74 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 


60 

57 

59 

59 

57 

78 

120 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 


56 

53 

51 

52 

57 

66 

106 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 


59 

62 

68 

69 

68 

74 

99 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 


54 

57 

96 

121 

115 

60 

90 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 


48 

44 

45 

43 

47 

46 

78 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 


50 

49 

51 

52 

54 

59 

91 

57 

80 

Commodities purchased by farmers 2 ) . 


103 

104 

105 

106 

106 

114 

134 

111 

129 

Agricultural wages 2 ) . 


- 

- 

74 

- 

- 

94 

127 

90 

116 

United States 
(Bureau of Dabor) 

1926 100 . 











Grains. 


36 0 

32.7 

32.9 

31.7 

33.2 

44.5 

59.5 

39.4 

53.0 

livestock and poultry. 


4*0 

40.1 

37.8 

38.7 

41.9 

49 2 

70.3 

48.3 

63.9 

Other farm products. 


45.3 

44.2 

48.7 

51.3 

53.9 

51.2 

73.4 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 


42 8 

40.9 

42.6 

44.1 

46.7 

49.2 

70.1 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 


83.1 

83 I 

84.5 

84.5 

84.6 

85.0 

94.7 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials . 


61.9 

61.5 

62.3 

63.1 

63.5 

70.1 

80.6 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 


60.1 

62.4 

62.7 

65.6 

65.6 

71.1 

83.5 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 


47.3 

40.6 

38.2 

37.1 

40.8 

53.4 

81.2 

45.9 

62.7 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 


63 8 

63 7 

64.9 

66.5 

67.5 

68.9 

74 3 

68.4 

73.0 

Wholesale products m general .... 


60 2 

59 8 

61.0 

62.6 

63.9 

65 5 

73 3 

64.9 

71.1 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 — 100. 


1 









Cereals. 

90 

90 

91 

89 

89 

90 

89 

76 I 

90 

77 

Potatoes . 

93 | 

93 

91 

78 

71 

69 

69 

69 

71 

68 

Fodder . 

66 

67 

71 

69 

66 

67 

70 

71 

69 

63 

Meat. 

68 

66 

66 

63 

57 

54 

61 

66 

61 

64 

Dairy products . 

67 

67 

69 

73 

77 

80 

74 

73 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products . 

71 

72 

74 

73 

72 

74 

73 

73 

74 

72 

Wholesale products in general . 

88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

91 

89 

85 

90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1913 = 100. 











Agricultural and livestock products , . 

68 

71 

72 

71 

68 

69 

90 

84 


— 

Wholesale products in general . 

80 

82 

83 

82 

81 

82 

97 

93 

- 

— 

Italy 

(Consiglio Provinciate deH’Kcouonua 
Corporaliva di Milano) 

1913 *= IOO. 




! 






343.11 

National agricultural products .... 

275.55 

289.77 

305.65 

314 67 

322.97 

327.61 

361.18 

356 36 

339.63 

Wholesale products in general . 

282.18 

287.23 

292.64 

296.49 

298.95 

301 89 

318 79 

353.10 

309.91 

341.57 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 100 . 










98.9 

Dairy produce. 

76.4 

86.7 

83.3 

82.7 

83.9 

94.5 

100.3 

89.2 

93.8 

Meat . 

110.5 

111.8 

119.2 

123.0 

108.7 

100.3 

113.7 

128.1 

109.1 

130.1 

Wool... 

64.7 

63.0 

64.3 

61.1 

52.7 

60.0 

61.0 

76.4 

61.3 

67.9 

Other pastoral produce . 

55.6 

57.6 

58.9 

59.8 

61.7 

62.0 

69.6 

69.6 

62.2 

76.7 

96.5 

All pastoral and dairy produce . . . 

79.9 

80.5 

85.1 

85.0 

79.9 

84.2 

90.7 

93 9 

86.4 

Field products . 

114.9 

115,0 

107.0 

116.4 

96.8 

95 6 

113.5 

117.8 

101.7 

115.5 

Total agricultural products . 

80.9 

81.4 

85.7 

85.8 

80.4 

84.5 

91.3 

94,4 

86.8 

97.0 


i) Mosf data for 1932 are proviiional. - a) 1910-14 - 100. 
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Countries 

AND 

Classifications 

April 

1933 

March 

1933 

Feb. 

1933 

Jan. 

1 933 

Dec. 

193 a 

Nov. 

I93a 

April 

I93« 

April 

1931 

Year 

1932 

1931 

Norway i) 











(Kgl. Selskap tor Norgcs Vcl) 











Average 1909*14 = 100 . 











Cereals . 

119 

119 

119 

119 

116 

116 

123 

105 

120 

125 

potatoes . 

80 

82 

81 

79 

75 

72 

151 

167 

101 

130 

Pork. 

80 

86 

90 

99 

98 

95 

85 

74 

91 

96 

Other meat. 

IIS 

113 

107 

106 

106 

101 

113 

162 

109 

218 

Eggs. 

65 

76 

103 

93 

111 

142 

70 

85 

93 

108 

Dairy products. 

119 

119 

118 

118 

128 

131 

119 

133 

124 

156 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

99 

100 

101 

103 

103 

104 

104 

111 

104 

121 

Maize. 

85 

87 

90 

89 

87 

91 

87 

85 

90 

108 

Fertilizers. 

92 

92 

92 

91 

89 

87 

89 

96 

89 

105 

Netherlands 











(Bureau of Agriculture) 











Average 1924*25 to 1928 29 *= 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

35 

40 

41 

40 

41 

43 

56 

78 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products. 

50 

48 

50 

50 

50 

55 

49 

74 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 77 

Total agricultural products . 

46 

46 

47 

48 

48 

51 

51 

75 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

Agricultural wages . 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

95 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 99 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 


48.7 

50.1 

50.7 

51.4 

52.1 

54.1 

69.0 

77.8 

65.7 

Poland 4 : 







1 

1 




(Central Bureau of Statistics) 







i 



j 

1917 100 . 








1 

i 



Vegetable products. 

50.4 

49.8 

49.6 

46.2 

38.8 

40.8 

61.7 

1 64.7 

49.8 

53.9 

Worked-up plant products. 

63.5 

61.7 

61.8 

1 54.1 

51 1 

52.7 

71.5 

j 75.4 i 

61.3 

65.9 

1 otal products of plant origin . . 

56.9 

55.8 

55.6 

48.0 

44.8 

46.7 

| 66.8 

1 70.3 

55.6 

60.0 

Animals. 

44 6 

43.5 

40.1 

37.3 

37 6 

39.2 

1 49 7 

| 55-9 

43.1 

55.8 

Dairy products. 

40 5 

45.8 

47 2 

52.8 

55.4 

67.1 

j 51 4 : 

! 61.6 

55.4 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin . . 

43.0 

44.8 

43.4 

43.8 

449 

50.1 

50.8 

58.5 

48.2 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . 

50.5 

j 50.7 

50.0 

46.2 

44.8 

48.1 

59.0 ! 

! 64 5 

52,0 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

112.9 

112.9 

112.9 

110.8 

107.6 

107.6 

94.1 

124.7 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products . 

63.1 

63.3 

64.1 

64.7 

65.8 

67.1 

70.0 

82.1 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale products tn general .... 

57.6 

57.9 

57.9 

56.4 

56.2 

58 5 

65.3 

74.1 

61.6 

70.5 

Yugoslavia 











(National Bank 











of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 



1 








1926 ** 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

62.1 

61.7 

65.5 

65.4 

61.6 

59.7 

74.3 

77.6 

67.5 

96.7 

Animal products. 

56 2 

58.0 

60.1 

57 2 

57.3 

60.2 

53.6 

75.4 

56.6 

97.7 

Industrial products . 

72.7 

73.6 

73,0 

73.0 

68.1 

67.6 

66.2 

73.9 

662 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general . . . 

60.3 

67.8 

68.4 

67.6 

64.8 

64.7 

66.1 

75.5 

65.2 

88.8 


1 ) The agricultural years refer to the period April I-March 31. — 2 ) Agricultural year July I-June 30. 3 ) Calculated by the Central 

Utistical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 ™ 100. — •») Average data for the year 1932 are provisional. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 

(Rates for entire cargoes) 




19 

12 

5 

28 

21 

Average 

VOYAGES 


May 

1933 

May 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

April 

1933 

April 

1933 

May 1 

X932 

May 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 











1931 * 3 * 

1930 - 3 * 

Shipments op wheat and Maize. 











Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . 1 

1 (shill, per 

12/9 

13/- 

n 13/3 

n 13/6 

13/9 

13/10 

13/9 i 

13/6 

14/6 

13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 1 

1 long ton) 

9/6 

9/9 

n. q. 

n 9/3 

9/3 

9/7 Vu 

n. 10/6 

10/4 

10/10 

10/10 

St. Joint to Liverpool 1 ) . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/6 

Port Churchill to United Kingdom . j 

1 

n. q 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 





Montreal to United Kingdom . . . ’ 

( (shill, per 

1/7 7j 

1/6 

1/9 

! ) 1/9 

l ) 1/9 

7 1/9 

5 ) 0.08 

2/2 

7 0.08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom. 1 

480 lbs.) 

‘) 21 - 

l ) 2 /- 

') 2/- 

7 2/- 

7 2/ * 

7 21 - 

2/3 

2/2 

2/6 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) .... I 

| 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

Northern Range to U K./Continent. ' 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

21 - 

7 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 











ton).. 

. 

18/6 

18/6 

18/6 

18/6 

18/6 

18/6 

n. 21/- 

23/6 

n. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $ per sh. ton) 

1.85 

1.85 

1.85 

1.75 

1 75 

1.85 

2.20 

2.79 

2.30 

2.72 

La Plata Down River 2 ) to U. K.J 

1 











Continent. 1 


14/3 

14/3 

14'- 

13/6 

13/- 

13/17. 

15/2 

18/3 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- 












tinent. 


16/3 

16/3 

16/- 

15/6 

14/9 

14/10 

16/11 

19/9 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . j 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n q. 

n. 21/6 

19/6 

n. q. 

19/3 

Western Australia to U. K./C 011 - ‘ 

i 











tinent. 

! 

22/- 

21/6 

21/3 

21/9 

22/3 

22/3 

24 1 - 

28/8 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments of Rice. 










1932 

! *93* 

Saigon to Europe. | 

(sliill. per 

21/9 

21/3 

n q. 

n 21/- 

n. 21/6 

n. 20/6 

221 - 

25/7 

23/5 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Continent. . . . \ 

long ton) 

n. 21/3 

n. 21/3 

n. 22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

22/6 

n. 23/9 

23/11 

n. 23;3 

23/9 


n. q. — not quoted. — n. = nominal. — 1 ) Rate* for parcel* by liners. — 2 ) ** Down River '* includes the ports of Bueno* Aire* and L,u 
Plata. — 3 ) “ Up River " includes the port* on the Parang River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Cola*lim' 
Santa-FV and Parana) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original date being quoted in “ scale terms ", 10 % i* added to arrive 
at rate* per long ton. — 5 ) Freight in gold $ per 100 lbs. (in the case of a loss of 30 % in the value of the shilling. 10 4 c. per 100 lb*, are equa 
to 2/10 per quarter). 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT OF THEIR PARITV WITH THE DOLLAR 





Exchange rates 


Percentage bonus (4) 

>r loss (—> ( 1 ) 

COUNTRY 

Exchange 

*9 

May 

*933 

12 

May 

*933 

5 

May 

1933 

28 

April 

*933 

21 

April 

*033 

*9 

Muj 

*933 

12 

May 

*933 

5 

May 

*933 

28 2 * 

April April 

*933 *933 

Germany a) .. . 

. . Berlin 

81.15 

81.30 

81.55 

81.45 

82.20 

~ 0.2 

- 0.4 

- 0.7 

- 0 . 6 - 

1 0 

Argentina b) 4 ) . . 

New York 

131.70 

131.80 

131.30 

134.80 

140.90 

— 40.1 

- 40.1 

- 40.3 

- 38.7 - 

363‘ 

Belgium b ) ... 

. . Ziiricli 

14.42 

14.42 

14 44 

14.46 

14.43 

4- 0.1 

+ 0.1 

+ 0.2 

4- 0.4 + 

0 1 

Canada b) 4 ) . . 

. . London 

392.90 

387.60 

384.20 

404 80 

416.10 

- 24.2 

- 25.2 

- 25.9 

— 21.9- 

19 7 

Denmark a) .. . 

. . Copenhagen 

128 65 

129.05 

130.60 

128.20 

124.50 

- 44.0 

- 44.2 

- 44.9 

- 43.8 - 

42 i 

Egypt. 

Great Britain 6 ) . 

' ’ 1 London 2 ) 

87.60 

87.40 

86.35 

87 75 

91.22 

~ 30.5 

- 30.7 

- 31.5 

- 30.4 - 

27.7 

United States a). . 

. . 1 Ncw-York 

22.07 

22.75 

23.10 

21.48 

20.55 

- 12.6 

- 15.2 

- 16.5 

— 10.2 - 

0 1 

France a) ... . 
Indo-China . . . 

Paris 3 ) 

490.75 

490.50 

490.50 

491.00 

490.50 

+ 0.4 

4 0.4 

F 0.4 

+ 0.3 + 

04 

Hungary b) . . . 

. . Zurich 

90.02 

90.02 

90.02 

90.02 

90.02 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 0.7 

- 0.7- 

0 7 

India b) 4 ) ... 

. . London 

132.10 

131.80 

130.20 

132 10 

137.30 

— 30.2 

- 30.3 

- 31.2 

- 30 2 - 

27 4 

Italy a) . 

. . Milan 

370.50 

368.00 

371.75 

372.00 

376.00 

- 1.1 

- 0.4 

- 1.4 

- 1.5- 

2~‘* 

Japan b) .... 

. . Zurich 

108.00 

107.00 

107.00 

110.00 

109.00 

- 58.2 

- 58.6 

- 58.6 

- 57.4- 

57 8 

Netherlands a) . . 

. . Amsterdam 

48.05 

48.04 

48.05 

48.05 

48.10 

- 0.1 

- 0.1 

— 0.1 

- 0.1 — 

0 ' 

Poland a) ... . 

. . Warsaw 

172.40 

172.25 

172.37 

172.30 

172.40 

- 0.2 

- 0.1 

- 0.2 

— 0.2 - 

0 7 

Rumania b) . . . 

. . Ziiridli 

308 

3.08 

3.08 

3.08 

3.08 

- 0.6 

- 0.6 

- 0.6 

— 0.6 — 

0 '> 

Sweden a) ... . 

. . Stockholm 

112.00 

112.50 

112.50 

111.00 

106 00 

- 35.7 

- 36.0 

- 36,0 

- 35.1- 

32 ! 

Czechoslovakia a) 

. . Prague 

649.00 

648.50 

649.25 

649.75 

648.75 

+ 0.3 

+ 0.4 

-F 0.3 

+ 0.2 F 

0 4 


a ) Value of 100 Swiss franc* expressed in national currency. — b) Value of 100 units of the national currency expressed in Swis 
francs. — x) The percentage represents as far as possible the premium or the loss on the national exchange. — 2 ) As the relation between tjv 
Egyptian pound and the pound sterling remains unchanged the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 3) A* the relation between P 1 
Indo-Chinese piastre and the French franc changed only slightly the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 4 ) These rates have 
obtained by converting the original quotations on the bourses indicated into Swiss francs. 


Prof AlESSAKDKO Brizj, Segretario generate delVIstiiuto, Direttore responsabile. 
























MONTHLY CROP REPORT 
AND AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 


The following explanations refer to crop conditions quoted in the crop notes and in the tables . — Crop 
condition according to the system of the country: Germany, Austria, Hungary , Luxemburg and Czechoslov¬ 
akia: i =*- excellent , 2 = good, 3 — average, 4 = bad, 5 = very bad; France: 100 = excellent, 70 = good, 
60 w fairly good, 50 = average, 30 — bad; Lithuania , Poland, Sweden and Switzerland: 5 excellent, 
4 =» goorf, 3 — average, 2 = bad, 1 — very bad; Netherlands: 90 = excellent, 70 — goo^, 60 — fairly good, 
50 = below average; U. S. S. R.: 5 — good, 4 = above the average, 3 -- average, 2 — below average , 
1 = Canada: 100 crop condition promising a yield equivalent to the average yield of a long 

scries of years; United States: 100 — crop condition which promises a normal yield. — For other 
countries the system of the Institute is employed: 100 ~ crop condition which promises a yield equal to 
the average of the last ten years. 


CEREALS 

At the present time, when the commercial season is approaching its end, 
it seems opportune to summarize its essential characteristics, which will enable 
us, moreover, to determine the situation at the beginning of the new com¬ 
mercial season 1933-34. 

According to the statistical documentation on wheat and other cereals that 
the Institute lias presented to the Kconomic and Monetae Conference of London 
the world production (1) of wheat in 1932 as compared with previous years 
was as follows in millions of bushels : 


1932 . 3>675 1927.3,611 


i 93 i.3*673 1926. 3*396 

1930 . 3*7i6 T925.3,338 

1929. 3*453 1924.3*087 

19 28 . 3 * 93 8 1923. 3*477 


According to these figures the crop of 1932 was approximately equal to 
that of 1931, and therefore larger than that of any previous year except 1928 
and 1930. It must however be borne in mind that the estimate for 1932 is 
still provisional ; it is to be anticipated that the definite results for several coun¬ 
tries which are not yet available will increase the amount determined statistic¬ 
ally by at least 40 million bushels. The last Canadian crop seems in fact to 
have been underestimated by about 20 million bushels ; that of Australia, accord¬ 
ing to a cablegram recently received from the Government, has just been in¬ 
creased by 10 million bushels ; lastly, that of France is, in reality, much larger 
that the provisional official figure indicates. It is, therefore, very probable that 
the 1932 production is fairly close to the result obtained in 1930, the year of 
most abundant crop since the record year of 1928. 


(1) Not including the U. S. S. R., China, Turkey, lM&ia and Iraq. 
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The gradual increase of the world consumption of wheat (2), which had 
followed more slowly and at a certain distance the upward progress of world 
production in recent years, has been marked by a sudden check during the last 
season. According to the statistics supplied to the London Conference, the 
world consumption of wheat was as follows, in millions of bushels, the figures for 
1932-33 being an approximate estimate : 


1932-33 • • • • 3.6oo 1927-28.3,543 

1931-32 .... 3,783 1926-27.3,408 

1930-31 .... 3,744 1925-26.3,290 

1929-30 .... 3,518 1924-25.3,252 

1928-29 .... 3,678 1923-24. 3.377 


Consumption during the present commercial season would seem, therefore, 
on the basis of these estimates, to show a decline of about 180 million bushels 
as compared with the preceding season. This result is due to several causes ; 
amongst the principal causes in the extra-Kuropean exporting countries is to be 
noted a great reduction in the quantities used stock-feeding on account of the 
large quantities of feed grains available, and, in other countries, the abundance 
of the crops and the low prices of other food-stuffs (rye, maize, potatoes, etc ) 
produced in the various countries, as well as the measures for the protection of 
the home markets. 

Whilst in the previous season the world production proved to be insufficient 
completely to cover the needs of consumption and stocks were diawn upon, in 
the present season, on the contrary, the amount of the crop exceeds the needs, 
so that on i August next a further increase of stocks will be noted, which 
may be estimated at about no million bushels. 

Statistical information on production, on quantities already exported and 
on stocks in the four great exporting countries make it possible to estimate roughly 
the exportable surpluses which will be found on i August in each of those countries; 
to these quantities must be added the quantities afloat, roughly estimated. 


iieat : Exportable stocks at the end of the season 
(1 August) in million bushels. 



1933 

J932 

1931 

1930 

1929 

1928 

1927 

Canada . 

• 195 

127 

131 

Il8 

X19 

82 

47 

United States. 

• 350 

33 <» 

2 77 

244 

204 

90 

76 

Argentina . 

• 55 

39 

60 

36 

102 

68 

49 

Australia. 

• 50 

33 

48 

30 

29 

27 

28 

Afloat. 

30 

31 

38 

39 

37 

45 

46 

Total 

. 680 

566 

554 

476 

491 

312 

246 


(2) Excluding that of tlu» U. S. S. K., China, Turkey, Persia and Iraq, covered by the home 
production of those countries. 
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As will be seen, this phenomenon of the accumulation of world exportable 
stocks has not } r et come to an end and the forecast for 1 August next is that there 
will be a new record. These figures do not take account of the stocks in the 
rest of the world, the statistical elements available in regard to these stocks not 
being such as to allow of calculations sufficiently precise. What may be stated 
is that srone European countries on 1 August next will have much larger stocks 
than last year, particularly France and, to a less extent, Germany, Spain and 
Sweden. On the other hand, in several countries of Eastern Europe, the stocks 
will certainly be reduced to a minimum as a result of the very scant harvest 
obtained last year. As it is hardly likely that the diminution anticipated in this 
group of countries will be sufficient to compensate the increase in the other 
group and as it does not seem probable that in the other extra-European coun¬ 
tries any very striking change will take place in the stocks we may arrive at the 
conclusion that in the whole of the world the stocks of wheat that will be carried 
over to the new season 1933-34 will be the largest so far recorded. 

* * * 

In regard to the prospects of the next crop Jthe information which had 
reached the Institute up to 20 June may be summarized as follows: 

In Europe, there was in May almost everywhere beneficial rain ; only in a 
few areas, particularly in Spain, were there complaints of drought. On the other 
hand the low temperatures that characterized the greater part of May in almost 
all continental Europe slackened the development of crops, with the result that 
it was generally much behind normal. On the whole, however, and despite this 
backwardness, condition of winter crops (principally wheat and rye) at the begin¬ 
ning of June was in the majority of countries not very different, from and in 
some cases even better, than at the same date last year. Condition of spring 
crops was less satisfactory. 

In the first fortnight of June weather in a great part of Western and South¬ 
eastern Europe continued to be cool with frequent rains and higher temperatures 
would appear necessary to secure good yields. In these circumstances crop 
lesults still depend to a large extent on the course of the season up to the time 
of harvest but in any case it is doubtful whether, for Europe as a whole, pro¬ 
duction can be as large as last year. 

The countries which have already communicated to the Institute their 
crop forecasts are Spain, which announces a production approximately average 
but nearly 43 million bushels lower than the record production of last year and 
Greece, which anticipates an abundant production, 11 million bushels larger 
than that of 1932 and more than double the average of the years 1927-31. 

In the U. S. vS. R., weather conditions have been in general favourable to 
the cereal crops, the condition of which at the beginning of June was satisfactory. 
Beneficent rains also fell during the first half of June in most of the cereal¬ 
growing regions. Up to the present, the crop prospects are better than in 1932, 
a year of somewhat scanty production. It is reported, however, that in many 
jdaces, the fields are badly infested by weeds. 
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The forecast of the United States winter wheat crop made on the basis of the 
crop condition on 1 June, gives a figure of 341 million bushels, this being slightly 
larger than the figure calculated on 1 May (337 million bushels). It is the worst 
crop that has been obtained in the United States for many years ; it is only 
slightly more than half of the average crop of the period 1927-31. It is, moreover, 
doubtful whether even this estimate can be maintained, as further damage was 
reported towards 20 June as the result of excessive heat which brought about 
the premature ripening of the grain. The development of the spring wheat 
crops has, up to now, been completely satisfactory; the reports that 
have come to hand quite recently are, nevertheless, less optimistic on ac¬ 
count of the heat wave which has somewhat damaged the crop and rain will 
very soon be necessary. Allowing even that the spring wheat crop will give a 
good yield (private experts estimate it on the basis of the state of the crop 011 
1 June at about 270 million bushels, as in 1932) the total production of wheat 
in the United States would not be sufficient completely to cover the normal 
needs of domestic consumption, for in the last five years domestic consumption 
has absorbed on the average (>80 million bushels of wheat. The deficit can, 
however, only be of modest proportions in relation to the mass of stocks carried 
over from previous harvests, so that the quantities available in the United States 
for export in 1933-34 will still remain very considerable. 

In Canada the condition of the crops, which was good at the beginning of 
June, on account of the frequent rains and the abundant reserves of moisture 
in the subsoil has become slightly worse, as in the United States, by reason of 
the too dry and hot weather of the middle of June. I11 several regions of the 
Prairie Provinces rain was keenly desired towards 20 June. The result of the 
crop depends more than ever on the weather which will prevail between now 
and the harvest. 

India, in its last report, slightly increased the forecast of the crop, raising 
it to 347 million bushels, an increase of about 8 million bushels over last year 
The production seems to be sufficient to cover domestic consumption and even 
to have a small surplus for export. 

As for the other Asiatic countries, Syria and Palestine anticipate a some¬ 
what scanty crop on account of the drought during the spring, the effects of wffiich- 
have only been partially attenuated by the rains that fell in May. 

For the North African countries, the Institute has recentl}' received from 
the Governments of Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, as well as from that of Kgypt, 
the first forecasts of the crops of wheat and barley, the most important cereals 
in this group of countries. 

For wheat the total crop for the three countries of French North Africa is 
estimated at 65.4 million, bushels, as compared with 74.6 million bushels last 
year and 68.0 million bushels on the average during the five-year period 1927- 
1931. It is Tunis which has obtained the most scanty crop, 11.6 million 
bushels as compared with 17.5 million bushels in 1932, while Algeria, with 
28.1 million bushels shows a decrease of only 1.1 million bushels as compared 
with 1932 and Morocco, with 25.7 million bushels a decrease of about 2.2 
million bushels. 
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Egypt, mainly on account of the considerable reduction in the area culti¬ 
vated, which fell from 1,760,000 to 1,410,000 acres, anticipates a crop much 
smaller than that of last year - 40.0 million bushels as compared with 52.6 
million bushels in 1932 - and a little smaller than the average of the years 1927- 
1931, which amounted to 42.5 million bushels. 

For the principal North African countries taken together, a wheat crop is 
anticipated 22 million bushels smaller than that of 1932 and 7 million bushels 
smaller than the average of the years 1927-31. 

For barley the forecast of the crop is good in Morocco, somewhat scanty in 
Algeria and bad in Tunis. The total production of these countries shows a de¬ 
crease of 9 million bushels (of 481b.) as compared with 1932 and of 5 million bushels 
as compared with the average. In Egypt also the crop is expected to be scanty. 

Sowings in the southern hemisphere are almost finished ; in Argentina they 
were carried out in good conditions and in Australia in satisfactory conditions, 
except in a part of New South Wales, where there are complaints of drought. 

G. Capone. 


Germany * Growth generally made good progress with the cool and for the most 
pari moist weather of May The backwardness caused by the drought and cold in April 
was largely compensated for and condition of winter cereals at the beginning of June 
was on the whole satisfactory. vSpring cereals are considered to be in less satisfactory 
condition, their growth having been hindered by the low temperatures. 

At the beginning of June condition of spelt was 2.3 against 2 5 on 1 May 1033 
and on 1 June T032 

Austria : The fine weather at the beginning of May continued only during the 
first week of that month A further fall in temperature was accompanied by rain and, 
in the mountains, by snow. Toward mid May particularly there were heavy falls of 
snow in all the higher valleys of the Alps 

At the beginning of the third decade of May the weather was better but tempera¬ 
tures remained abnormally low In the last days of the month a further fall of snow 
occurred in the Alps, bringing the frost-line down to looo metres 

Owing to these rather unfavourable conditions winter cereal sowings have been 
late. Those of spring cereals, particularly wheat, suffered from nocturnal frosts 

Belgium : In the fust half of May the weather was rather cold Toward the end 
of the month temperatures were higher. The very abundant rain on 2 5 and 26 May was 
very beneficial. Weather was no* very favourable to growth, which was rather backward. 

Wheat looks well but is generally rather sparse owing to insufficient tillering. 
Six-rowed barley is rather irregular and smut is frequently reported. Oats and rye 
have a good appearance 

Bulgaria : Due to frequent rains accompanied by wind, hail and snow in the 
mountain areas temperatures in May remained low almost throughout the country. 
These conditions retarded development of cereals. The crops were, liowv \ r, in good 
condition at the beginning of June, floods, hail, laying and rust not having caused 
any considerable damage. 

Spain : The prolonged drought of May greatly prejudiced winter cereal crops ; 
condition of spring crops is not very satisfactory. 
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Area and Crop Condition. 


COUNTRIES 


Wheat. 

w) Winter crop. 
s) Spnng crop 


Germany . . 

fw) 

\*>) 

•Austria . . . 

t w) 

\ s ) 

Belgium. . . 

.w) 

Bulgaria . . 


Spain .... 


•Estonia . . . 


Finland . . . 

.w) 

France 2 ) . . 

Jwj 
\ s ) 

•Scotland . . 


Greece. . . . 


Italy 3 ) • • • 

ftt) 

\ «) 

I^atvia. . . . 

.w) 

Lithuania . . 

.w) 

Luxemburg . 


•Netherlands . 

. , 

•Poland . . . 

M 
\ s) 

•Rumania . . 

)W) 

\ *) 

•Sweden 5 ) . . 

l«p) 

\ s) 

•Switzerland . 

.w) 

Czechoslovakia 

fw) 

\ 

Yugoslavia. . 

-«’) 

U. S. S. R. . 

. K-) 


Total Europe . 


Canada . . . {»} 
United States . 


Total America . . 


India. 

•Japan . 

Syria and I y ebanou 

Total Asia . . . 


Algeria. 

Cyrenaica . . . . 

Egypt . 

French Morocco . 
Tunis. 

Total Africa . . . 


Grand total. 

l M ) 



Area sown 







1932 33 

193 1 32 

Average 

1926-27 

I % 1932-33 




nur vv/iiAfA Aivn \ l f 



to 

1930-31 

1931-32 

Aver. 

T.trr 



1 


| Thousand acres 

— 100 

= 100 



■J 3 


- » 



- » i 4^3* 

4,947 

4.883 

4,016 

101.3 

123.2 

a) 

2.6 

*>) 

0) 

a) 

2.7 

6) 

c) 

«) 

2.6 

t>) 

«> 

• • • 

752 

453 

... 


2.7 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2,6 

— 

— 

||# 

514 

486 


• • • 

2.2 

— 

— 

2.3 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 


23 

25 


# # 

2.6 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

'*366 

383 

406 

* 95.5 

90.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,002 

3,078 

2,841 

97.6 

105.7 

110 

— 

— 

110 

— 

— 

125 

— 

— 

11.047 

11,249 

10,880 

98.2 

101.5 

— 

— 

95 

115 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

128 

82 


. , 

l ) 110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

l ) 102 

— 

— 

"*34 

32 

26 

106.0 

127.2 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

13.130 

12,973 

12,419 

101.2 

105.7 


— 

— 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

191 

283 

441 

67.5 

43.4 

— 

— 

— 

73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


52 

56 

,.. 

... 

— 


— 

105 

— 

— 

— 

WEm 

— 

* i .*679 

1,498 

1.338 

112.1 

125.5 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

12.365 

12,076 

4) 11.938 

102.4 

103.6 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

153 

175 

194 

87.2 

78.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

182 

173 

120 

105.0 

151.5 

110 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

115 

— 

— 

389 

420 

310 

92.6 

125.6 

— 

tFM 

— 

— 

— 

97 

113 

— 

— 

31 

22 

28 

137.8 

108.3 

2.2 

__ 

— 

25 

— 

— 

2.1 

— 

— 


293 

150 

... 


73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 )71 

’)79 

— 

— 

... 

3,886 

3,468 



3.3 

— 

— 

3.3 

— 


32 

— 

— 


379 

259 



3 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.4 

— 

— 

6,304 

6,581 

— 

’95.8 

— 

e) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

• - - 

574 

661 

*.. 


<■) 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

"568 

544 

— 

104.4 

— 

109 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

184 

159 

— 

115.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


128 

123 



— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

% 

— 

— 

95 

2/l30 

1,997 

1,866 

106.7 

114*1 

2.4 

_ 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3.1 

115 

95 

90 

121.1 

127.6 

27 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— 

2.5 

— 

— 

5.157 

5.142 

4,940 

100.3 

104.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

28.058 

32,337 

22,107 

86 8 

126.9 

- 

— 

- 

1 

— 

— 

- 

- 

— 

54.918 

54.479 

51.853 

100 8 

105.9 

— 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 

_ 

82.976 

86.816 

73.960 

95.6 

, 112 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

6) 514 

7) 536 

7) 772 

95.9 

66.6 

_ 


95 


_ 

95 

_ 

too 


8) 25.171 

7) 26,646 

7)23.815 

94.5 

105 7 

— 

— 

99 

— 

— 

■a 


-' 

96 

6) 27.096 

7) 33,656 

7) 39.312 

80.5 

68.9 

— 

— 

64.0 

— 



9. 


64.7 

8) 20.986 

7)21.521 

7/ 20.307 

97.5 

103.3 

— 

— 

84.9 

— 

1 

u 

1 

9 

84.5 

73.767 

82,359 

84,206 

89.6 

87 6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

1 

1 

| 

- 

32,613 

33,805 

32,055 

96.5 

101.7 





1 

1 

_ 

I 



1,247 

1,201 

... 


— 

f) 

— 

— 

— 

g) 

— 

7) 

— 

* i,123 

1,191 

1,182 

94 3 

95.0 

— 


— 

— 

__ 

84 

— 


80 

33,736 

34.996 

33.237 

964 

101 5 

- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

— 

- 


3.843 

3,736 

3,718 

102.8 

103.4 



85 


100 


1 

■ 


13 

6 

23 

234.0 

59.7 

— 

— 

— 

_ 



1 9 


_ 

1.414 

1,762 

1,606 

80.3 

88 0 

104 

— 

— 

104 

_ 

mm 

mm 

_ 

_ 

3,054 

2,713 

2,695 

112.6 

1133 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

iPMj 

B 

_ 


1,977 

2,392 

1,802 

82.6 

109.7 

— 

— 

75 

— 

— 

— 

120 

— 

— 

10,301 

10,609 

9.844 

97.1 

104.6 


- 


- 


- 

— 

- 


172,722 

182,443 

179,140 

94.7 

96.4 










200,780 

214,780 

201,247 

93.5 

99.8 








" 

" 
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COUNTRIES 


Rye. 

w) Winter crop 
s) Spring crop. 


Belgium . . 
Bulgaria . 
Spain . . . 
•Estonia . . 
Finland . . 
France 2 ) . 
Greece . . 
•Latvia. . . 
Lithuania . 
Luxemburg 
•Netherlands 


•Sweden 3 ). . {^ 

•Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugosla\ia. . .te) 


U. S S. R. 


Total Europe . 


Utnted States . 
Total America . 


% 1933-33 


Area sown 


Average 

* 933-33 * 93**33 x 9^-27 

_ 1930-3* 193*-32 Aver 

Thousand acres ** 100 ** 100 



1000 101 
98 7 93, 

93.7 119, 
110.0 — 

99.7 101, 
114.3 111. 


Crop condition (f) 


X-VJ-X933 


l ) 114 — 
e ) — 


97.91 99.4 ».)2.7! — 
103.7: 110 6 1 — ! — 


64.2921 97.8 98.0 


f m) 20.243' 20,2391 20.705 1 100 0\ 97 8 

1 n) 83.250 84.641 1 84.9971 98 4\ 97 9 


I if) 6) 

'is) 8) 


6) 454*7) 614*7) 704 74.0| 64.3 — — 9^ 

8) 146(7) 160!?) 256 91.3 57 I — — I — 

b) 2.854 7) 3.271 7 ) 3.234 87.31 87.7 — — 73.7 


~ 89 - - 


117.6 95.4 — 1 — 


- 1 100 — 


Grand total. 


24,923 97 . 6 ! 95.1 
89,215 97.8 97.2 


Barley 

te) Winter crop. 
st Spring crop. 


Belgium . 
Bulgaria 
Spain . . 


France 2 ) . . 

•Scotland . . 
Greece . . . 
•Lithuania . . 
Luxemburg . 
•Netherlands . 


•Rumania . . 
•Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia . . 
Yugoslavia. . ,u>) 


Total Europe . 

[ n ) 



110 —I 
105 - I 


2.9l - — 

22| - - 2.31 

2.3 — — 2.31 


110 — — — — — 

2.1 - - 2 5 — — 

— — 68 — — i)68 

3.1 — — — 3 0 — 


1,009 81.6 70.5 

10.280 95.7 101.1 

11.289 94.7 98.4 


- — 98 — — 97 

s) 2.6 - — $) 2.8 - — 
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COUNTRIES 

Area Sown 

Crop condition (f-) 

1932-33 

1931-32 

Average 

1926-27 

to 

1930*31 

| % 1932-33 

1931-32 

— too 

Aver. 

as 100 

1 - 

VI-1933 

z 

-V -1933 

I-V-I 932 

Thousand acres 







a) 

b) 

c) 

«) 

b) 

0 

a) 

b) 

c) 

Canada ..... 

8) 3,696 

7) 3,758 

7) 4.728 

98.4 

78.2 

_ 


95 

_ 


_ 

_ 


93 

United States . . 

8) 12,971 

7) 13.213 

7) 11,947 

98 2 

108.6 

— 

— 

80.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

82. 

To f aI Amenca . . 

16,667 

16,971 

16,675 

98.2 

100.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

•Japan . 


2,107 

2,198 



_ 

f) 

_ 

— 

_ 

g) 

— 

/) 

— 

Syria and Lebanon 

721 

794 

824 

90.9 

87 6 ! 

— 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

85 

— 

— 

80 

Total .4ita. . . 

721 

794 

824 

*90.9 

876 i 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Algeria. 

3,301 

3,339 

3.427j 

98 9 

96.3 | 

_ 

_ 

85 

— 

100 

_ 

_ 

100 

— 

Cyrenaica .... 

71 

49 

88 

146.0 

80.6 | 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Egypt . 

286 

366 

359 

78.3 

79 8 j 

104 

— 

— 

101 

— 

— 

109 

— 

— 

French Morocco . 

3,471 

3,298 

3,008 

105 2 

115.4 , 


— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Tunis. 

8o5 

1.507 

1,197 

57.4 

72 2 | 

— 

*— 

75 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total A Inca . . . 

7,994 

8,559 

8,079 

93 4 

99 0 

- 

- 


- 

- 

- 


- 

- 

hn) 

35,776 

37,187 

35,858 

96.2 

99.8 • 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

OkAND TOI AL» | 

36,487 

38,059 

36,867 

95.9 

99.0 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Oats. 















n") Wmtci crop 















s) Spurn* crop 















•German > .... 


8,117 

8,583 



28 

— 

— 

— 


_ 

2 7 •- 

- 

•Austna. 


784 

759 



2.4 

— 

— 

2.4 


— 

2 3, — 

— 

Bulgaria . . . 

306 

281 

330 

108 9 

92.9 

120 

— 

— 

120 

— 

_ 

HO 

— 

— 

Spam. 

1,599 

1,926 

1,926 

83.0 

83 0 

— 

— 

99 

115 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

,, l lJL ‘ 

2,180 

2,123 

2,03b 

102.7 

107.1 

— 

— 

— 

73 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

France 2 ; . . .j ^ 

6.203 

6.295 

6,540 

j 98.6 

94.0 | 


- 

— 

— 

— 

69 

— 

— 

— 

•Scotland . . . 


867 

872 



105 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Greece .... 

332 

331 

293 

j 100 1 

1 i 3.2 

— 

i — 

— 

— 

! — ! 

_ 


— 

— 

•Lithuania 


931 

820 


. . i 

! no 

— 

— 

— 

1 — 1 

1 — 

113 

— 

— 

Luxemburg . . . 

’“69 

74 

71 

1 ’93 3 

95.0 

! 2 3 

— 

— 

25 

' — ! 

— 

2 3 


-- 

•Poland.j 


5.486 

5.224 

I ... 


— j 


28 

_ 

j — I 

1 — 

34 

— 

— 

•Rumania . . . . 


1,956 

2,655j 

| ... 


Cl 


— 

_ 

1 _ 

— 

— 

— 

— 

•Switzerland 


411 

49 


! 

— 


98 

— ! 

i “ 

| 96 

— 

— 

93 

Czechoslovakia . 1 

2,011 

2.027! 

2,078 

1 * 99 2 

% 7 

2 9 

— 

— 

2 9j 



2.7 


— 

•Yugoslavia . . . 

7i! 

871 

— 

83.2 

_ 



— 

— 

— ! 



— 

— 

Total Europe . . . 

12,700\ 

13,Q57\ 

13.275 

97.o\ 

95.6 | 

1 


- 

I 


- 

- 


- 

Canada . . 

8) 13.250 

7) 13,148 

7) 12.997 

100 8! 

101 9 ! 

_ ; 

_ 

95 

I 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

95 

United States . . 

8) 40,003 

7) 41,224* 

7) 39,590 

97.0 

101.0 ; 

; — ! 

— 

78 7 

— 

— 

— 


— 

78 * 

Total A nienca . . 

53,253 

54,372 

52,587 

97.9 

101.3 | 

| - 


- 

- 

: - 

— 



— 

Syria ami Lebanon 

28 

28 

35 

101.8 

80 . 6 : 

j 

- 

- 

- 


100 

1 

- 


100 

— 

Algeria. 

524 

488 

592 

107 4 

88 5 1 

i 1 

_ 

85 

_ 

j 100 

1 — 

_ 

100 

_ 

French Morocco . 

74 

56 

83 

131 6 

88 9 : 


— 

— 

— 


-- 

— 

— 

— 

Tunis .. 

74 

54 

104 

136.4 

71 0 

1 

- i 

100 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Total Africa . . . 

672 

598 

779 

112.4 

86.1 ] 

! j 

_ 1 


- 

- 

- 

■ 

- 


- 

Grand totat. . . j 

66,653 

68,055 

1 66,676 

: __ ___ 

97.9 

100.0 

1 

- 

- 


- 

1 - 


- 


- 


*) Countries not included in the totals. — a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. —- 
d) Very good. — «) Good. — /) Average. — g) Bad. “ h) Very bad. — m) Not including U. S. S. R. — n) Including 
U. S. S. R. — i) See explanation according to the various systems, page 363. — 1 ) About the middle of the previous 
month. — 2 ) Sowings to 1 May — 3 ) The figures for 1932-33 and 1931-32 have been calculated taking into account the 
results of the new agricultural survey. — 4 ) Average I928"29 to 1930-31. — 5) Provinces of Svealand and Gotaland. — 
6) Area expected to be harvested. — 7) Area harvested. — 8) Area to be planted according to farmers' intentions. — 
9) Winter and spring trops 
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Production of Cereals in Spain. 


1933 

Wheat (000 centals). 84,834 

(000 bushels).141,387 

Rye (000 centals). 12,309 

(000 bushels). 21,980 

Barley (000 centals) . 49,826 

(000 bushels).103,807 

Oats (000 centals). 13,372 

(000 bushels). 41,787 


°o 1933 


1932 

Aveiage 

19271931 

1932 
*= 100 

Average 
*» 100 

110,526 

84.34-2 

76.8 

100.6 

184,206 

140,566 



14*507 

12,151 

84 cS 

101 3 

23*005 

21,699 



63.632 

44*731 

7 * 3 

111.4 

142,569 

93*102 



18,309 

13,588 

73 0 

98 4 

57**215 

42,461 




I 7 , stoma : The long period during which autumn temperatures remained at a 
high level favoured sowings of winter crops, which were made in good conditions The 
winter was relatively short and damage insignificant Toward the middle of May 
condition of winter crops was better than at the corresponding date last year 

Irish Prcr State : The weather during May was favourable to growth and all 
crops made excellent progress No serious damage was reported from any cause. 

Prance : Apart from sporadic stoims there was very little rain during the third week 
of May and already complaints of droughts began to be heard especially in the Smith- 
Hast and South-West Toward the end of the mouth these heavy storm rains were 
fairly widely distributed and also days with low temperature but during the first week 
of June the weather was hot and dry, a condition which ended in the second week, with 
light lains, not however very generally diffused, so that a good many districts complained 
of drought 

Speaking generally the condition of the growing cereals remains fairly s itisfactory 
For wheat the crop is expected to be sufficient for the requirements of the coming 
season, while for other cereals all average harvest is expected. 

Gnat lintani and Xortheni Ireland * May w'as on the whole warm and dry 
and favourable to crops, though in parts of Kngland and Wales by the end of the 
month more rain was needed. 

Cereals looked healthy and promising at the end of the month. Work on the 
laud was well forward. In Kngland and Wales the area under wheat is appreciably 
greater than last year, those under barley and oats slightly smaller 

Greece : Beneficial rains fell in the second half of April and the lust half of 
May and largely neutralized the losses due to the prolonged drought of the first 
half of April. The drought effects were more serious and more difficult to repair in 
the Salomon and Serres districts, wdiere barley and oats were almost everywhere 
destroyed and the yield of wheat was appreciably reduced. 

Weather in the second half of May favoured cereals and on the whole a pro¬ 
duction above that of last year is expected. 

According to the approximate forecast, telegraphed to the Institute by the Ministry 
of Agriculture of Greece, the cereal harvest is likely to be very abundant this year. 








The figures of the firsl estimate of the 1033 crop, compared with those of the first 
estimate and final returns of the 1932 harvest are as follows : 


1933 

Forecast 

000 centals 000 bushels 


Wheat ...... 16,800 28,000 

Barley. 5,300 11,000 

Oats. 3,100 10,000 

Rye. 1,800 3,000 


1932 

Forecast Final return 


000 centals 

000 bushels 

000 centals 

000 bushels 

11,023 

18,372 

10,241 

17,067 

5,291 

11,023 

4,264 

8,883 

2,205 

6,889 

2,189 

6,841 

882 

1,575 

1.365 

2,437 


The yield per acre of wheat would be 10 centals (16 bushels) for 1 acre in 1033 
as compared with 5 centals (9 bushels) for 1 acre in 1932. The very optimistic 
estimate may be justified partly by the increase in area under the crop, which 
exceeds the 1932 area by 12.2 % and the average for 1927 to 1931 by 25.5 %. In addi¬ 
tion the weather this spring and during the month of May has been much more 
favourable than in the earlier years. It should also be borne in mind that the present 
estimate is only a very approximate forecast and may be considerably modified in the 
final return. 

Hungary : In the two weeks from 23 May to 7 June the weather was character¬ 
ized by relatively low tempeiatures and very irregular distribution of precipitate r. 
From 24 to 28 May the maximum temp mature oscillated around 18 0 C and after 29 May 
between 20° and 25 0 C. Toward the end of the period under consideration in the 
eastern districts day temperature again fell below 20° C. 

Night temperature fell to 6-S° C. in the first days of the period ; after 27 May 
it remained above io° C. but toward the end of the period it fell to 3 0 C. in some places. 

I11 many localities hail was reported but damage was not \erv serious. 

Toward 7 June appearance of cereals was generally good. By that date earing 
was in progress foi all cereals. Flowering of winter rye had begun. For future 
development and for normal ripening (particularly as regards spring cereals) higher 
temperatures are necessary. 

The first official forecast of cereal yields is as follows : for wheat, barley and oats 
a good average ; for rye above average. 

Italy: In May, despite the generally rather unfavourable weather, wheat remained 
in good condition. Harvesting of early varieties was begun. In the South and in the 
Islands oats and barley have been harvested and yields are good. 

Latvia : Though in May there were many sunny days temperatures remained 011 
the whole below normal almost everywhere. Precipitation remained generally more 
than 50 % above normal and in the south even 300 % above* it In 40.0 % of corres¬ 
pondent's reports condition of winter wheat was given as average, in 44.2 % above 
average and in 9.8 % below average. The corresponding figures for winter rye were 
38. 1 %, 53-7 % and 8.2 %. 

Luxemburg : Weather in May w T as generally favourable. 

At the beginning of June condition of mcslin w T as, according to the system of 
the country, 2.0 against 2.4 on 1 May and 2.1 on 1 June 1932. 

Norway : The past winter was exceptionally mild taking the country as a whole. 
There was only a little snow, which soon melted. The spring arrived only at the 
usual time, however. At the end of April and beginning of May there was little 
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precipitation and in some areas the fields were very dry. Thanks to the relatively 
high temperature preparations for spring crops were carried out rapidly and in good 
conditions. 

Poland : After the dry and rather cold weather of the latter half of April there 
was a change in the first half of May to milder conditions with abundant rain. In 
the first half of May soil moisture was considered sufficient by 50 % of the 4,955 crop 
correspondents, insufficient by 35 % and excessive by 15 %. Temperature was 
sufficiently high in the greater part of the country (76 % of the reports). 

Weather in the latter half of April caused deterioration in crop condition of winter 
cereals , in the first half of May, however, there was an improvement and conditions 
favoured .spring crops. It was. nevertheless, reported by 79 % of the crop corres¬ 
pondents that development was backward, only 21 % of the reports indicating nor¬ 
mality. 

There has been no very considerable damage. Winter rye, however, has suffered 
especially on light unnianured lands. In many places damage by larvae of Agrotis 
seqetum is reported in the departments of Silesia and Cracow. In the latter department 
rust h is been reported on winter wheat while in the department of Stanislavow field- 
mice have caused much damage. 

In the latter half of May and in the first days of June crop condition according to 
agricultural correspondents (<>20 reports) deteriorated. somewhat in the case of all 
cereals except winter rye ; this deterioration was due to insufficiency ot soil moisture 
as well as of sunshine and warmth. 

Flowering of rye took place under favourable conditions. 

In the south rust has been observed on winter wheat. 

Portugal: Weather conditions have accelerated the ripening of cereals, for wheat 
a crop slightly larger than normal is anticipated ; according to anticipations, rye, barley 
and oats will give somewhat sanity yields. 

Rumania • During the second half of May and the first ten days of June, the 
weather remained cool and damp almost without interruption. During this period 
the temperature was below the mean, whilst the rains were abundant. Hail was reported 
at the beginning of June, particularly in Moldavia and Bessarabia, but did not cause 
very serious damage. Toward the middle of June there were floods in five departments. 

As a result of these weather conditions all the cereal crops were very backward 
in comparison with normal years. Tile crops are, however, vigorous and promise good 
development, although the excessive moisture has here and there caused the wheat 
to turn yellow. Toward the middle of June isolated cases of rust were reported. 

In the unanimous opinion of competent persons it will be possible to obtain good 
crops of cereals provided there is a period of warmer weather. It is also anticipated 
that the occurrence of a sudden wave of too intense heat may cause damage. 

Switzerland : The month of May was characterized by skies in prevalence cloudy 
and by rainy and cold weather; in the high regions the temperature was at times 
truly wintry. The rains, having followed a dry winter, gave a vigorous impulse to 
vegetation. Winter cereals suffered comparatively little from the bad weather that 
occurred in May. Wheat and spelt, in particular, are very well developed, while rye 
is in general a little lighter. The sowings of spring cereals suffered at times from the 
low temperature as well as from the wet, but, generally speaking, they have developed 
satisfactorily. In some cases fields are to be found invaded by weeds. 


** St . 6 Ingl . 
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At the beginning of June the condition of the spelt crop was reported as 101 
(compared with 96 on May 1 of this year and 97 on June 1, 193-2). That of meslin was 
respectively 101, 97 and 97. 

Czechoslovakia : The rather unfavourable weather that characterized April did 
not improve sufficiently in May to allow a complete recovery of the crops, which were 
very backward. The wanner weather at the beginning of May and the abundant 
precipitation in the middle of the month favoured growth and would have permitted 
development if persistent cold and drought had not intervened in the latter half of the 
month Cold days were followed by night frosts and in the mountains snow covered 
the ground in some localities even toward the end of the month. These unfavourable 
conditions were aggravated by the northerly and northwestly winds that prevailed espec¬ 
ially in the eastern parts of the country and, owing to their great violence, dried the 
soil and deprived it of the little moisture it possessed. 

Cereals were retarded and a smaller yield in the straw may be expected, particularly 
for rye The unfavourable influence of the weather was appreciably demonstrated 
in spring wheat. Rye had already eared and in the southern and eastern parts of tile 
country had flowered toward tile end of the month Condition of cereals on 1 June 
was above average and was better for winter wheat and worse for oats Autumn cereals 
were in better condition in Subcarpatluan Russia and Slovakia ; in Roheinia and in 
Moravia-Silesia their condition was less satisfactory. 

Yugoslavia : The first half of May was chaiacterized by variable, somewhat hot 
and dry weather. These conditions geneially favoured cereals I11 the latter half 
of the month the weather was rainier and colder and snow fell on the mountains 'rile 
frequent rains and the wind caused laying of barley and wheat in some areas The 
general condition of cereals at the beginning of June was considered good 

U S S. Ji. : According to data published by the People’s Commissariat for Agri¬ 
culture sowings of all spring crops from 15 May (for the period from 10 April to 
10 May see the Crop Report of last month) were as follows . 

Area sown 

(thousand acr<4 



193.3 

193 ^ 

1931 

1930 

O11 1 5 Mav . 

. 1 V *54 

108,1 <> * 

j 1 <,083 

1 

20 „ . 

. 1 55,975 

1 35,393 

139,869 

1 39,752 

25 « . 

. i70 180 

1 bo, 1 

i <>3,984 

* 57,7 32 

1 Juno . 

.194.880 

185,058 

180,320 

* 7^,415 

5 ” . 

.2oO 978 

203,709 

208,481 

180,923 

10 » . 

.217,2T1 

2 * 0 , 7.57 

221,457 

190,247 

Area planned. 

.234,734 

253,0 10 

235,495 

229,811 

Area actually sown. 


238,400 

239.449 

214.491 


Though sowing this year from its commencement to 10 May was much more 
rapidly carried out than in 1932 and J931 but less rapidly than in 1930 (a year when 
the spring was very late) the area sown 011 15 May 1933 had already exceeded that 
sown on the same date in 1930 and on 10 June had reached 92.5 % of the plan, against 
85.7 % in 1932, 89.6 % in 1931 and 85.4 % in 1930. 

To attain the figure foreseen by the plan for this year there had still to be sowni 
on 10 June about 17.5 [million acres against 21.7 million actually sown in 1932, 
17.3 million in 1931 and 18.3 million in 1930. 
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Of the total area of 217,211,000 acres sown on 10 June the kolkhozi had sown 
159,618,000 acres, 9,67 % of their plan, the sovkhon 25,074,000 acres, 100.9 % of 
their plan and the individualistic holdings 32,520,000 acres, 72.5 % of their plan. 

During May weather was on the whole favourable ; there were frequent rains, 
in many cases abundant, in the principal cereal regions and ciop condition at the 
beginning of June was satisfactory. In many regions, especially in Ukraina and Nor¬ 
thern Caucasus considerable infestation by weeds was reported. 

To protect the crops against weeds an active campaign for lioeing is being 
carried on. On 10 June hoeing had been carried out on 23,003,000 acres. 

Canada : According to a telegram of 30 May from the Canadian Government, the 
spring season was slightly late but very promising. Seeding of spring wheat had been 
practically completed throughout the West. Germination was slow but strong. 
Spring precipitation was ample and particularly heavy rains fell at the middle of the 
last week. Grasshoppers were threatening crops in Manitoba, south eastern Saskat¬ 
chewan and southern Alberta. 

Reports substantiated the reduction in the wheat acreage (of about 5 %) indi¬ 
cated at the beginning of May. 

The weather during the first week of June was hot and rainfall, limited to showers, 
gave rise to complaints of moisture shortage from the three Prairie Provinces. Growth 
was generally rapid and strong. In Manitoba moderate rains fell on the 6th of the 
month ; the weather in general turned cooler with showers forecast in each Province. 
Grasshoppers were prevalent in Manitoba and southeastern Saskatchewan and weie 
reported in seattere 1 facilities el si‘where ; the p u soiling campaign had been effective. 
Wheat seedlings were reported to be free from disease in Saskatchewan. No hail 
damage had occurred. 

According to a telegram ot 9 June seeding of spring crops was late in eveiy pro¬ 
vince but the season was well advanced, particularly in Oueebec. Ontario, Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan. Crop prospects had been changed very little by the weather con¬ 
ditions since 31 May ; in Manitoba and Saskatchewan, prospects were uniformly 
good, rainfall hiving practically relieved the drought area of recent years. Rains 
were however, desirable in many districts, west-central Saskatchewan and central Alberta 
were dry. I11 Alberta, 05 % of the wheat acreage was lower in condition than in 1932. 

In the week ended on 14 June the weather was cool and rather dry In the gTeat 
cereal-producing areas, particularly in Manitoba, crops are generally promising though 
the areas in Siskatchewan and Alberta where more moisture is wanted are more exten¬ 
sive than in the preceding week. An invasion of grasshoppers threatens in the South, 
but so far remains weH under control. 

Condition of mixed grains on j June was 97 against 95 at the same date last year. 

United States : In the latter part of May weather was generally favourable and 
condition of spring wheat improved. Growth of spring wheat continued to be good 
in the earlier part of June but winter wheat was damaged by the great heat. 

Production of winter wheat in 1933 is now estimated at 204,600,000 (341,000,000 
bushels) against 277,290,000 (402,151,000) in 1932, a decrease of 20.2 %, and 372,321,000 
(620,536,000) in 1927-31, a decrease of 45.0 %. Production of winter rye is estimated 
at 17,024,000 centals (30,400,000) bushels against 22,319,000 (39,855,000) in 1932, a 
decrease of 23.7 % and 22,608,000 (40,371,000) in 1927-31, a decrease of 24.7 %. 

India : The third estimate of wheat production gives a figure of 208,298,000 centals 
(347,163,000 bushels) against the corresponding estimates of 203,773,000 (339,621,000) 
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in 1931-32 and 202,003,000 (336,672,000) on the average of the five yearsending 1930-31, 
the increase this year being thus respectively 2.2 % and 3.1 %. Crop condition in 
May was reported to be generally very good : 

In the Punjab standing crops were at the end of May in average to good condi¬ 
tion]; light rain had, however, damaged wheat on the threshing floors in some districts. 
Some hail damage to spring crops occuncd in the latter part of May in Hissar and Dera 
Gliazi Khan. 

Japan : On j June condition of wheat and barley was average. Weather was 
favourable. 

Syria and Lebanon : The abundant and well distributed rains of spring partly 
restored the situation of the crops compromised by the drought and cold of the winter. 

Algeria : The sciroceo, which blew during the early days of the month of May, 
following on spring frosts, was injurious to the growing crops. Drought persisted up 
to the end of the month and then some rains, which came too late, slightly improved 
the position of cereals, the state of ripeness of which was not too far advanced. The 
condition of wheat and barley on 1 June was mediocre. The first forecasts of the cereal 
crops are as follows . 




1933 

193^ 

Average 

1927-31 

% 

193 2 = 100 

*933 

Av. = 100 

Wheat 

(000 cent.) . . . 
(000 bush.) . . 

. . 16.865 

. . 28,108 

17 , 54 ^ 

29,236 

18,007 

30,012 

96.I 

03 7 

Barley 

(000 cent.) . . . 
(000 bush ) . . 

. . 14,396 

. . 29,993 

u . s 33 

30,902 

17^77 

35,005 

07-1 

83-3 

Oats 

(000 cent.) . . . 
(000 bush) . . 

• * 3,153 

• • 0,852 

2,780 

8.707 

12 , 93 ^ 

L13.J 

76 2 


Cyrenaica : In the east the crop may be considered discreet, in the west bad, espe¬ 
cially in the case of wheat. 

Egypt: During the month oi May the weather has been altogether favourable to 
the ripening of wheat. The harvest is over in Uppei Egypt and is .still in progress for the 
general crops in the other regions. According to information received from the Ministry 
of Agriculture at Cairo wheat production in 1933 is estimated at 23,372,000 centals 
(3S,953.ooo bushels), or 74.1 % of that of last year, 31,552,000 centals (52,580,000 
bushels), and 91.6 % of the average of the preceding years, 25,524,000 (42,539,000). 

The yield per acre is expecled to be liighei than the average, but lower than last 
year’s yield. 

The barley harvest is completed and the production is estimated at 4,456,000 centals 
(9,284,000 bushels) as compared with 5,792,000 (12,067,000) in 1932 and with 5,340,000 
(11,126,000) the average for the preceding five years Percentages : 76 9 and 83.4. The 
yield per acre is .slightly above the average, although lower than that of last year. 

French Morocco : Apart from some local and sometime very violent storms, during 
May there has hardly been any rainfall. The weather has been hot with gusts of w T ind 
which have damaged the cereals, having caused scald in many places. The level of the 
wells is stationary, the flow of the wadis is markedly diminished and the day as (rain 
pools) have almost entirely disappeared. 

Early barleys and wheats are now Ixdng harvested and it would appear now that 
the crops will be conspicuously less than was anticipated last month, both on account of 
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the drought and hot winds which have caused scald in many places and also of attacks by 
cecidomya reported at Fez, Meknes, in the Gharb, in Cliaouiaand, particularly violently, at 
Doukkala and Abda. In addition rain and hail storms have'Jcaused severe damage in 
the interior of the country. In the districts of Fez the soft wheat crops have greatly 
increased among the natives, but the yield, in common with that of the hard wheats, 
will not come up to anticipations as a result of too late sowings. 

Barleys were further advanced tlian wheats and have been less unfortunate and, as 
a whole, despite considerable variations in yield, should give an average yield. In addi¬ 
tion the wheats themselves appear to liave shown better resistance among the good Eur¬ 
opean crops than among the native and the selected varieties and, while showing a 
lower specific gravity than last year, appear likely to give a satisfactory yield. 

The first forecasts of the cereal harvests are as follows . 




1933 

Wheat 

(000 centals) . . 

. 1 5,*433 


(000 bushels) 

. 2 5.7 22 

Barley 

(000 centals) . . 

.23,767 


(000 bushels) 

. * 49 , 51.5 

Oats 

(000 centals) . . 

. 701 


(000 bushels) 

. 2,190 

Tunis : S >me losses 

3 have been caused 

of cecidomya. The first 

estimates of cereal 1 



1933 

Wheat 

(000 cent.) 

.... 6,945 


(000 bush.) 

.... 11,574 

Barley 

(000 cent.) . . 

. . . . 2,646 


(000 bush ) 

.... 5,512 

Oats 

(000 cent.) . . 

.... 661 


foot) bush ) 

.... 2,067 


1932 

Average 

1927/31 

% 

1932 

1933 

Average 


-- 100 

— 100 

16,782 

15,738 

1 

98.1 

2 7 , 97 ° 

26.229 

<,2.0 

22,630 

21 > 7 2 5 

1 


• 17,*47 

45.-61 

1 105° 

T09.4 

405 

( >73 

[ 172,8 


1,267 

2,105 

IO4.O 

to cereals by frosts, 

drought and attacks 

crops are as follow s : 




Average 

% 1933 

1932 

1927-31 

1932 = 100 

Av 100 

10,172 

7 , 0*5 

60 3 

99 O 

17,453 

11,692 



7,496 

4,010 

353 

66.0 

15,616 

8,355 



617 

789 

107 1 

8 3 cS 

*. 9-9 

2,466 




MAIZE 

Austria : Due to the cold weather at the beginning of June sprouting had not 
everywhere begun. Appearance was rather unsatisfactory. On i June condition was 
2.8 against 2.5 on 3 June 1932. 

Bulgaria : The area sown this year shows, according to the first estimates, a 
decrease (of 7 %) with respect to last year and remains almost the same as the a\eragc 
for 1927-31. The abundant rains accelerrated development and despite frequent storms 
and hail during May crop condition at the beginning of June was good. 

Hungary : Toward 7 June development was very slow due to cold. Th * plants 
were low and yellow. Hoeing was in progress. For normal development higher tem¬ 
peratures were required and in some localities moisture. 

Portugal: On the high and dry lands on which water is not available for irrigation 
maize lias suffered from the drought and is not in good condition. However, as the 














Maize . 


Countries 

Area 

| PRODUCTION 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Aver¬ 

age 

1926 

to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1933 

1932/33 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931/32 

Average 
1936 
to 1930 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% 1932 

1932/33 

1931 

1931 / 

32 

« 100 

Aver 

age 

** 100 

1931 

1931 / 

Aver¬ 

age 

— IOO 

1,000 acres 

1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels of 56 lbs 

32 

a IOO 

Austria . . 

143 

152 

145 

97.2 

102.4 

2,690 

2,794 


4.803 

4,990 

4,479 

96.3 

107.2 

Bulgaria 

1,829 

1 682 

1,693 

108.8 

108.0 

23,246 

19,594 

15,239 

41,511 

34,989 

27,212 

118.6 

152.5 

Spain . . . 

1,102 

1,053 

1,044 

104.7 

105.6 

15,280 

14,778 

13,215 

27,286 

26,389 

23,598 

103.4 

115.6 

Fiance . . 

813 

855 

843 

95.0 

96.5 

10,037 

13,789 

9,695 

17,924 

24,623 

17,312 

72.8 

103.5 

Greece. . . 

654 

618 

513 

105.8 

127.5 

4,707 

3,499 

3,597 

8,406 

6,248 

6,423 

134.5 

130 9 

Hungary 

2,905 

2 720 

2,652 

106.8 

109.6 

53,617 

33,459 

35.897 

95,746 

59,749 

64,102 

160.2 

149.4 


3,259 

3,206 

3,515 

101 7 

92.7 

61,906 

40,354 

52,449 

110,546 

72,061 

93,659 

153.4 

118.0 

Italy 1 ) j ^ 

322 

244 

225 

132.2 

143.1 

4,569 

2,553 

2,167 

8,159 

4,559 

3.870 

179.0 

210.8 

•Poland . . 

240 

243 

222 

98.7 

108.2 


2,296 

1 968 


4,099 

3.515 



Portugal . . 


939 

861 

— 

— 

8,947 

9,824 

8,217 

i 5,976 

17,543 

14,673 

91.1 

108.9 

Rumania. . 

11,803 

11.749 

10.851 

1005 

108 8 

132,123 

133,674 

101,569 

235,934 

238,704 

181,374 

98.8 

130 1 

Switzerland. 

2 

3 

3 

97.1 

75.9 

60 

64 

77 

106 

114 

138 

93.1 

77.1 

Czechoslov.. 

331 

! 344 

347 

96.2 

93 6 

6,819' 5.020 

5,272 

12.176 

8,965 

9.415 

135.8 

129.3 

Yugoslavia . 

6,229 | 5,901 

5.14^ 

105.51 116.6 

105,667 f 70,623 

65,918 

188,692 

126,113 

117,711 

149.6 

160.3 

Total Europe 

30,336 

29,456 

28,034 

103 o\ 108 3 

429,668 

330,025 

315,820 

767,265 

625,047 

563 ,966 

1228 

136 0 

*U. S. S. R. . 

9.084 

9,741 

8.483 

93.3 

107.1 


... 

69,622 

... 


124,325 


... 

Canada . . 

130 

132 

159 

98.7 81.9 

2,832 

3,051 

3,172 

5,057 

5,449 

5,665 

92.8 

89.3 

U.S A. . . 

107.729 

105.301 

99,456 

102.3 

108.3 

1,628,505 

1,437,691 

1,441,278 

2,908,045 

2,567,306 

2,573.710 

113.3 

113.0 

Mexico. . . 

7,945 

8,346 

7,692 

95.2 

103.3 

42,816 

47,150 

40.990 

76.458 

81,196 

73,196 

90.8 

104.5 

Total N. Am. 

115.804 

113.779 

107,307 

101.8 

107.9 

1,674.153 

1,487,892 

1,485,440 

2,989.560 

2,656.951 

2,652,571 

112 5 

112.7 

Syria & I*eb. 

44 

65 

120 

68.0 

37.0 

403 

730 

1.352, 

719 

1.303 

2,415 

55.2 

29.8 

Turkey. . . 

830 

903 

2 ) 772 

91.9 

107.5 

8,267 

11,423 

2 ) 8,678 

14,762 

20,398 

2 ) 15,497 

72-4 

95 3 

Algeria . . 

20 

24 

24 

84.3 

82.9 

122 

133 

44| 

217 

238 

257 

91 5 

84.6 

Egypt. . . 

2,043 

2,194 

2,065 

93.1 

99.0 

42.591 

43,793 

42.581 

76,055 

78.202 

76,038 

97.3 

100.0 

Eritrea . . 

7 

22 

16 

33.3 

47.6 

66 

240 

97 

118 

429 

174 

27.5 

67.9 

Kenya 3) . 

166 

161 

199 

103.7 

83.7 

2,763 

1,525 

2,804 

4,933 

2,724 

5,008 

181.1 

98.5 

Fr. Motocco 

856 

864 

588 

99.1 

145.8 

2,619 

3.003 

3,213 

4,677 

5,363 

5,737 

87,2 

81.5 

Ital. Somal. 

24 

53 

39 

45.1 

61.0 

213 

521 

417 

380 

931 

745 

40.8 

51.0 

Tunis 4). . 

44 

45 

41 

99.0 

108.2 

121 

110 

109 

217 

197 

194 

110.0 

111.3 

Total Africa. 

3,160 

3,363 

2,972 

94.0 

106.3 

48,495 

49,325 

49,365 

86,597 

88,084 

88.153 

98.3 

98.2 

A wyAti 1 ^) 

*14,540 

*14,468 

*12,180 

100.5 

119.4 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


Atgvll UiiU y 

9,301 

9,431 

9,713 

98.6 

95.8 

147,710 

164,334 

177,537 

263,769 

293.454 

317,031 

89,9 

83.2 

Un. of South 














Africa 3 ) . 

6,022 

§) 

6,026 

5,413 

99.9 

111.2 

19,100 

30.640 

29,137 

34,107 

54,714 

52,031 

62.3 

65.6 

Grand Total 

165,497 

163,053 

154,331 

101.5 

107.2 

2,827,700 

2,094,869 2,007,029 

1 1 

4,156,779 

9,7*9,631 

9,691,664 

111.1 

112.6 


* Countries and figures not included in the totals. — §) In calculating the totals account has been taken of the probable 
area cultivated in some countries for which estimates of production but not those of area are available. — a) Area sown. 
— k) Area harvested. — s) Spring crop (maggengo). — t) Summer crop (cinquantino) — i) The figures for 1932 and 1931 
have been calculated taking into account the results of the new agricultural survey. — 2 ) Average 1927-30. — 3 ) European 
crop. — 4 ) Maize and sorghum. 


bulk of the crop is grown in the naturally wet or irrigated regions, sowing is now in full 
swing. It is hoped, if the weather is good, to obtain a good crop, inasmuch as the maize 
grown in the dry regions lias not a preponderant influence over the final result. 

Rumania : At the end of the first ten days of June the sowing of maize was every¬ 
where completed. Growth is very backward on account of cool and wet weather. 
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For the ripening of maize a long and dry autumn is required. Toward 15 June the first 
hoeing was begun in isolated cases. 

Czechoslovakia : On 1 June crop condition in the principal areas, Slovakia and 
Subcarpatliian Russia, varied from average to IWow average. 

Yugoslavia : Weather in the first half of May favoured sowings, which were com¬ 
pleted toward 10 May throughout the country, and also germination. The persistent 
rains and cold in the second half of the month hindered development and crop condition 
at the beginning of June showed some deterioration. 

United Slates : Crop condition improved during the last week of Mav thanks to 
the favourable weather, which continued in the first half of June. Sowing was almost 
completed by the end of the first week of June. 

French Morocco. — The maize and sorghum crops are suffering from the drought 
in spite of the lioeiug carried out by the colonists. Amongst the natives hoeing has 
been stopped for the moment in order that they may proceed with the barley liarvest. 
Sowing continues in the high regions (Fez) and 011 the irrigated lands (Marrakesh). 


THE WORLD RICE SITUATION (*) 

World rice production in the past decade has shown two very marked upward 
movements - in 1924-25 and 1930-31 - with a less notable rise in 1928-29. In 
1931-32, however, there was a pronounced fall in production. The data now 
available, which cover countries accounting in 1931-32 for about 93 % of the 
world total excluding China, for which no reliable statistics exist, point to a 
continuance of the decline in 1932-33 though to a moderate degree, the percentage 
fall in the past season amounting to about 1 %. 


Year 

IQ 31 - 3 * 
19.}0-31 
1929-30 
192 8-2 9 
1927-28 
1926-27 
1925-20 

1924-25 

1923-24 


World production of rough rice (1). 
(million pounds). 


(1) Not including that of China, Turkov and Persia. 


194,735 

201.680 

188,760 

192,420 

181,241 

185,013 

185,299 

186,864 

172,733 


In the past season there were considerable increases of production in Burma 
and in Siam, while that of French Indo-China appears to have remained practically 


(*) Unless otherwise stated, all data have been converted to terms of milled rice and deriv¬ 
atives, the latter including broken rice and white flour or meal but not bran. 
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at the same level, the decrease in Cochin-China being balanced by the increase 
in Annam ; in Korea, Formosa, Japan and the Netherlands East Indies there 
were also increases. On the other hand there was a very great fall in production 
in India excluding Burma, the effect of this on the total being an indication 
of the critical part played by the area in determining the variation of world 
production as a whole. The variation of production in the principal producing 
countries, with the possible exception of French Indo-China, where the total 
has in the last few years remained relatively stable, and of Formosa, where 
there has been a continued increase, has been the reverse of that of the previous 
season. 

Even without taking into account the very large but statistically unknown 
production of China, 94 % of the world’s total in the quinquennium ending 1931- 
1932 was produced by the countries of monsoon Asia. Similarly, all but a 
relatively small proportion of the rice entering into international trade also orig¬ 
inates in monsoon Asia, the principal surplus - producing countries being Burma 
(principally Lower Burma) French Indo-China (principally Cochin-China), Siam 
(almost entirely the five inner circles), Korea and Formosa. Since the two last - 
named countries supply principally Japan and form with that country practically 
an economic unit, the supply situation on the world market depends principally 
on the crops of Burma, French Indo-China and Siam. 


The situation in tiie three great surplus 

PRODUCING COUNTRIES 

Despite the continuance of low prices there was in the past season a recovery 
in the area under padi in Burma, though the maximum of 1930-31 was not 
regained. Production, which in the past decade has, with the exception of 1931-32, 
when a reduction in area coincided with a weak monsoon, fluctuated only 
slightly about the level of 12,000 million pounds, increased by 17 % in the past 
season. 

The increase in area in the past season took place particularly in Lower 
Burma, from which the bulk of the export is derived. Production in 1932-33 
increased, thanks to the increase in area and to favourable weather, and the 
final estimate of the surplus available for export (that is, the exports in the year 
beginning in the middle of last December) showed an increase of 28 % on the 
very small figure of the previous season. As total exports in 1932 amounted 
to 6,326 million pounds while the final estimate of the export surplus from the 
I 93 T ~ 3 2 cro P was only 6,048 million pounds, there was presumably no carryover 
at the beginning of the present export season and domestic stocks were probably 
greatly reduced in 1932, so that the surplus estimated for the current year may 
be taken as a maximum ; in any case, actual exports during the past ten years 
have been more often than not smaller than the surpluses as finally estimated. 

Exports (mainly of milled rice) from Rangoon to foreign ports and to Indian 
ports, which together normally make up about three-quarters of the total export 
of Burma, in the period from 1 January 1933, a date only fifteen days after 
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the beginning of the season, to 27 May 1933 were respectively 1,535 million and 
787 million pounds (against 1,970 million and 393 million in 1932), in all 2,322 
million against 2,363 million pounds. 

Production and net export of major exporting countries . 

(million pounds rice and rice derivatives). 

Production Net export 


Year 

Burma 

French 

Indo-China 

Siam 

Year 

Burma (z) 

to foreign to Indian 

countries ports 

French 

Indo-China 

Siam (3) 

1932-33 • 

12,142 

(3) 8,364 

(4) 8,120 

1933 * 

•.. 

... 

. .. 


1931-32 • 

10,351 

9.034 

6,781 

193^2 • 

4,219 

2,107 

2,624 

3.379 

1930-31 • 

12,724 

9,624 

8,044 

1931 • 

4,323 

3.177 

2,101 

2,683 

1929-30 . 

12.335 

9,557 

6,458 

1930 . 

5,187 

2,015 

2,465 

2,315 

1928-29 . 

12,108 

9.250 

6,470 

1929 • 

3,930 

2,269 

3.229 

2,625 

1927-28 . 

12,088 

10,333 

7,607 

1928 . 

3,379 

2,856 

3,904 

3.500 

1926-27 . 

12,647 

9 , 56 i 

8,710 

1927 . 

4.383 

2 . 4 H 

3.630 

3,708 

1925-26 . 

11.734 

9 . 44 ° 

6,989 

1926 . 

4,621 

1.457 

3,506 

2,780 

1924-25 . 

12.536 

9,241 

8,236 

1925 • 

4.805 

2,754 . 

3.277 

2,947 

1923-24 . 

10,309 

8,334 

7.332 

1924 . 

4.138 

1,042 

2,646 

2,278 


(1) The official data are for rice both in the husk and not in the husk but, as practically all the rice 
exported is milled, they have been taken to represent milled rice and derivatives. — (2) Exports 
from Bangkok, which make up 98 % of the value of the total rice exports from Siam. Data refer to 
the season from 1 December to 30 November. — (3) Not including Cambodia. — (j) Provisional 
estimate. 

Production in French Indo-China has fluctuated in the last decade between 
9,000 and 10,000 million pounds. The export originates mainly in Cochin- 
China, which produces about one-third of the total. Rather less favourable 
conditions during the period of transplanting outweighed the increase in area in 
this region. The export surplus from the past crop is considered to be smaller 
than that from the 1931-32 crop ; the most recent estimate places the surplus 
for export from Saigon during the present year at 2,464 million pounds, 291 mil¬ 
lion smaller than in 1932. Actual exports in the first three months of 1933 
showed an increase of 13 % on those in the corresponding period of 1932. 


Production in French Indo-China. 

(million pounds rice and derivatives). 


Year 

Cochin-China 

Cambodia 

Tonkin 

Annam 

Iaos 

1932-33 • • • 

. . . . 3.207 

. . . 

2,892 

1,642 

563 

1931-32 . . . 

. . . . 3,636 

781 

2,903 

1,183 

531 

1930-31 . . . 

. . . . 2,985 

1,446 

3,220 

1,442 

531 

1929-30 . . . 

. . . . 3.484 

1,047 

2,990 

1,505 

531 

1928-29 . ♦ . 

. . . • 3 , 4°5 

976 

2,849 

1,473 

547 

1927-28 • . . 

. . . . 3,876 

1,273 

3.013 

1,543 

628 

1926-27 • ♦ . 

• • • • 3,405 

1,448 

2,211 

1,918 

579 

1925-26 • . • 

. . . . 3,240 

1,179 

2,923 

1.535 

563 

1924-25 . . . 

. • • • 3.565 

902 

2,521 

1,770 

483 

1923-24 . . . 

• • • . 3,314 

927 

1,801 

1.646 

644 


*** St. 6 Ingl. 
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In Siam, as in Burma and, to a much less extent, in French Indo-China, 
there was an increase in the area of rice harvested in the past season, amounting 
in this case to 8.5 %. Production increased more than proportionatelj 7 , namely 
by 20 %. The final estimate of the exportable surplus is 3,942 million pounds, 
which is over double the small export surplus of the previous season. Actual 
exports from Bangkok in the first four months of the export season were larger 
than those in the corresponding period of the last season. 


The situation in the Minor Exporting Countries. 

While their total production is relatively insignificant as compared with 
that of the great Asiatic producers, certain of the minor producing countries 
have special importance on the European and other markets where a “demand 
for high-quality rices exists. 

Amongst these producers of high-quality rices the most important are the 
United States, Italy and Spain. 

There was a pronounced fall in production in the United States in 1932-33 
and a slight fall in Italy, but in Spain production rose almost to the 1926 
maximum. In the last-named country the increase in production, amounting 
to 19.5 % with respect to 1931, was due in part to increase in area, which amounted 
to 8.6 %, but still more [to favourable growing conditions. In the United 
States there was a general reduction in area and in the three Southern States 
(Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas) unfavourable weather also played a part in 
reducing production to a figure 14.5 % below that of 1931 and 9.0 % below 
the average for 1926-30. In Italy a reduction in area under the crop was out¬ 
weighed b}" conditions on the whole favourable to growth. 

Amongst other minor producers of relative importance Egypt had in the 
past season a production much above the five year average, thanks to the 
abundance of irrigation water, which enabled the Government to authorize an 
area under the crop over seven times the greatly reduced area of the previous 
year. 


Production and net export of minor producing countries. 

(million pounds rice and derivatives). 


Year 

Italy 

Production 

Spain 

U. S, A. 

19.^2 .... 

• E 057 

491 

1,240 

1931 . . . . 

I,o66 

411 

M 49 

1930 . . . . 

1,084 

482 

E 4 I 5 

1929 .... 

I,Ol6 

452 

1,279 

1928 . . . . 

. 1,120 

448 

1,368 

1927 .... 

. 1,094 

478 

1,410 

192O .... 

1,013 

494 

1.338 

1925 .... 

951 

472 

1,047 

1924 . . . . 

838 

456 

1,015 

1923 .... 

747 

374 

1,062 


Year 

Italy 

Net export 
Spam V 

S. A. 

1933 . 



(1) 

1932 .... 

335 

87 

270 

1931 . 

327 

83 

237 

1930 .... 

45 <> 

125 

252 

1929 .... 

379 

86 

376 

1928 .... 

4 i 3 

131 

286 

1927 . . . . 

561 

Il8 

251 

3926 . . . . 

430 

142 (2' 

60 

1925 .... 

333 

99 

68 

1924 .... 

387 

116 

165 


(1) Ammst-July. — (2) Net import. 
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Exports from Italy, which in 1932 showed a decline of 3 % for milled rice 
and of u % for brown rice, declined further in the first quarter of 1933 with 
respect to the same period of last year by 56 % and 35 % respectively. Exports 
of rough rice, on the other hand, increased about 8 % times in 1932 and over 
three times in the first quarter of 1933. In Argentina, which is the most impor¬ 
tant foreign market for Italian rice, there is reported to have been a great increase 
in the area harvested. Exports of milled rice from Spain increased by 4 % in 
1932, the decrease in takings of the United Kingdom and Cuba, the two leading 
markets, having been outweighed by the increase in those of France and certain 
other countries. Exports of milled rice from the United States, which go princi¬ 
pally to the United Kingdom and Germany, declined bv 27 % in the first quarter 
of 1933 with respect to the corresponding period of 1932. 

The relatively large export from Egypt in 1932 in comparison with previous 
years, which may be expected to be repeated this year, irrigation water in that 
country being again abundant, will accentuate competition in the Levant and 
the Balkan countries. 

Exports from Brazil, the principal South American country with a surplus, 
which are directed chiefly to Argentina, Uruguay and Germany, were in 1932 
less than one-third of the record figure of 1931; in the first three months of 1933 
they were 88 % below the figure for the corresponding period last year. British 
Guiana, which has a growing export surplus, is finding difficult}’ in its principal 
market, the British West Indies, owing to the competition of Burma rice. 


Conditions in the principal rice-importing countries. 

Production in India (excluding Burma), which is the world's greatest producer 
of rice with the possible exception of China, for which no reliable data are avail¬ 
able, fluctuates very markedly, depending on the character of the monsoon. 
In 1931-32 production attained the maximum of 71,262 million pounds rice and 
derivatives, area having been increased by 2.6 % and rainfall having in that 
year been unusually favourable over the greater part of the area. In 1932-33, 
however, there was a reduction of 3.3% in area and rainfall was not so uniformly 
satisfactory. In Bihar and Orissa, w r hich is normally second to Bengal amongst 
the provinces of India as a producer, the decline in production was no less than 
26.8 % below the level reached in the previous season. The deficit regions of 
India as a whole derive the bulk of their supplies from Burma. The relative 
shortage in India this year is reflected in the fact that coastwise imports 
from Burma up to 27 May amounted to 787 million pounds against 393 mil¬ 
lion up to the corresponding date in 1932. 

As regards China, information is as usual somewhat vague ; it is reported 
that the 1932-33 crop was above average and probably about the same high 
level as that of 1930. In this case it may be expected that imports in 1933 
will fall from last year's high figure to the low level of 1931. In fact, imports 
in the first quarter of 1933 were 25 ° 0 smaller than those in the corresponding 
period of 1932. 
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Production in certain provinces of India. 

(million pounds rice and derivatives). 


Year 

All-India 
excluding 
Burma (1) 

Bengal 

Bihar 
and Orissa 

Madras 

1932-33 . 

. . . 63,699 

23,063 

10.393 

12,957 

1931-32 . 

. . . 71,262 

23,483 

14,198 

13,322 

193 <>“ 3 i. 

• • • 66,935 

22,775 

13.890 

13*300 

1929-30 . 

. . . 64,686 

20,292 

14,872 

13,001 

1928-29. 

. . . 67,420 

23,958 

13,825 

12,857 

1927-28. 

• • • 57.764 

16,064 

10,832 

12,576 

1926-27. 

. . . 60,782 

18,196 

11,846 

u.732 

1925-26 . 

. . . 64,311 

20,331 

12,095 

13.167 

1924-25. 

• • ■ 64.337 

19,078 

14,902 

12,143 

1923-24 . 

• • • 59,453 

18,587 

12,118 

11,210 


(1) The all-India statistics exclude the production of the Punjab, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Ajmer-Marwara, Manpur Pargana and certain other Indian States, which together produced 2,602 
million pounds on the average of the five years ending 1930-31 ; they also exclude the production of 
the feudatory states of Bihar and Orissa, for which no reliable data are available. 


Amongst the importing countries of the second rank, the Netherlands East 
Indies have in the past five years taken the first place. Imports into J ava and 
Madura fluctuate considerably from year to year, depending on the size of the 
domestic crop ; production in 1932-33 was larger than that of the previous year 
and than the average of the five years ending 1930-31. For the Outer Provinces 
data of production are not available but it is known that, owing to the concent¬ 
ration of the natives on export crops and to the rapid increase of popula¬ 
tion, comparatively few areas have normally a surplus. Imports into these 
provinces are larger and more uniform than those into Java and Madura. In the 
first quarter of this year imports into Java and Madura showed a decrease of 
19 % with respect to those in the same period of 1932 ; those into the Outer 
Provinces during the same period were practically the same as last year, there 
being an increase of 0.4 %. Import into the Netherlands East Indies has been 
prohibited for the period from 21 March 1933 to 21 July 1933. This embargo 
will affect particularly Burma, the chief source of imports, but is also a serious 
blow’ to the export trade from Siam and Cochin-China. Rice may, however, 
be imported into the Sumatra East Coast and Celebes by licence, should these 
provinces require such imports. 

In British Malaya acute distress in the rubber and tin industries still dominates 
the situation in the peninsula. This has not only greatly reduced the purchasing- 
power in the country, both by a general lowering of the standard of living and by 
leading to the return to India of much immigrant labour, but has also led to an 
increase in the area under rice; not only is there the stimulus to many who formerly 
earned a living from employment in the major exporting industries to engage in 
rice cultivation but serious efforts are being made by the Government to encourage 
rice-growing with a view to lessening dependence on export crops and assuring 
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a domestic supply of foodstuffs. Yields in the past season were very satisfactory 
in several States and the crop was generally well above the average. Imports, 
which have shown a downward tendency in the past two years, were n % smaller 
in the first quarter of this year than in the corresponding period of 1932. The de¬ 
cline in imports of Burma rice, which is preferred by the immigrant Indian popula¬ 
tion, was proportionately greater. The falling off in this market affects princi¬ 
pally, however, Siam rices, which take the first place in imports, largely owing 
to the taste of the Chinese population. 


Net imports into the principal Asiatic countries of deficit 
other than India proper and Japan. 

(million pounds rice and derivatives). 


Year 

China 

Netherlands 
East Indies 

British 

Malaya 

Ceylon 

1932 . 

. 2,992 

(1) 899 

921 

1,024 

1931 . 

. 1.427 

1,303 

1,156 

1,006 

1930 . 

. 2.647 

1,357 

1,329 

1,064 

1929 . 

. 1.439 

1,592 

1,256 

1,102 

1028. 

. 1,683 

1,257 

1 .177 

1,093 

1927 . 

. 2,799 

1,00 $ 

1,228 

1,053 

1926. 

. 2,489 

1,292 

1,068 

1,033 

1925 . 

. 1,679 

I,IOQ 

907 

972 

1924. 

. i ,759 

906 

880 

884 


(1) Not taking into account the relatively small export from the Outer Provinces. 


In Ceylon, as in British Malaya, reduced employment on the plantations 
with consequent lower purchasing-power and stimulus to local rice production, 
has resulted in the last two or three years in a decline in rice imports. In the 
first four months of 1933 the decline in the total with respect to the corresponding 
period of last year was 14 %. This reduction has been felt less severely by Burma, 
the principal source of imports, than by Siam and Cochin-China, the quantities 
originating in the latter two countries being, however, small in comparison 
with those from India proper. 

Sources of supply of Japan. 

(million pounds rice and dcrivath e*q. 


Year 


Production 

Korea 

Formosa 
(first crop) 

1932 - 33 . • • • 

. 19,020 

5.079 

1,322 

1931 - 32 . . . . 

• 17,346 

4.999 

1,143 

1930 - 31 . • • • 

. 21 , 06-5 

6,041 

1,094 

1929 - 3 0 . • • * 

. 18,758 

4.305 

896 

1928-29. . . . 

• 18,945 

4.245 

1,004 

1927-28. . . . 

. 19.510 

5.435 

1,0 22 

1926-27. . . . 

• 17.465 

4,807 

892 

1925 - 26 . . . , 

. 18,804 

4,641 

997 

1924-25- * • • 

. 17,961 

4,163 

939 

1923-24. . . . 

• 17.463 

4.779 

819 


Net import of Japan 


Year 

From foreign 
countries 

From 

Korea 

From 

Formosa 

1933 . • • • 

. 

. . . 


1932 . • • . 

253 

1,900 

. . . 

193K . . . 

■ (l)~ 9 i 

2,385 

723 

1930 . 

. 287 

1,3^8 

497 

I 92 Q . . • 

3' s 4 

1,439 

521 

1928. . . . 

474 

I,8lO 

567 

1927 . • * • 

1,278 

1,440 

642 

1926. . . . 

• 74 S 

1,459 

578 

1925. . . . 

1,671 

984 

567 

1924 • • • 

• 1,073 

1,132 

... 


(1) Net export. 
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Japan rivals India proper in the quantity of its imports but, as it derives 
less than one-fifth of its total imports from foreign countries - the remainder 
being taken from its dependencies, Korea and Formosa - its importance on the 
world market is very small compared with that of India, China, British Malaya, 
Ceylon and the Netherlands East Indies. 

Imports into Japan fluctuate within wide limits and generally inversely to 
domestic production. In recent years, as production in Korea and Formosa has 
increased, imports from foreign countries have been reduced. Production in the 
past season was 9.4 % above that of last year and slightly below the five-year 
average. Korea, which is the principal source of rice imports, slightly increased 
its production despite a decrease in area, while in Formosa the first crop, which 
is that exported to Japan, was a very large one, thanks partly to increased area but 
mainly to favourable weather and to the energetic measures taken by the Govern¬ 
ment on behalf of rice-growing. Total production in Japan and its dependencies 
was almost exactly halfway between the very small figure of the previous season 
and the record high figure of 1930-31. Stocks are reported to be larger than last 
year Government control over the rice trade has been strengthened. Taking 
all these considerations together it may be expected that imports from foreign 
countries will this year show a further decline. I11 fact, while gross exports 
were 2% larger in the first three months of the year than those in the correspond¬ 
ing period of 1932, net imports were 20% smaller. Thanks to treaty obligations 
Siam and the United States are the only foreign countries to retain any consider¬ 
able share in the import into Japan; the imports from the former are by far 
the greater of the two and are mainly composed of brokens. 


The Principal European Importing Countries. 

European imports make up roughly one-fifth of the total international trade 
in rice. By far the greater part of this rice is worked up in the European mills 
and much of it is reexported, generally after milling. 

Germany, the largest European importer, takes milled rice and unmilled rice 
in relative proportions varying from year to year, both principally from Burma. 
In 1932 the imports of unmilled rice, in that year the larger of the two, showed a 
decline of 4 %, while those of milled rice declined by 9 % ; exports of milled rice, 
which are very widely distributed, declined by 24%, a still greater decline than that 
of the previous year. In the first four months of 1933 there was a decrease of 6% 
in imports of unmilled rice and an increase of 11 % in those of milled rice with 
respect to the corresponding period of last year. 

The new import duties and Monopoly surcharges that came into force last 
December together constitute a serious blow to the rice import trade. The 
reduction in the rate of drawback on the customs duty on husked rice imported 
into Poland for working up may also be mentioned in this connection. 

France imports mainly milled rice. In 1932 its imports of whole milled rice, 
flour and semolina, chiefly from French Indo-China, increased by 33% and those 
of brokens by 13 % while those of rough rice, mainly from Italy, decreased by 
10%. In the first quarter of 1933 the total imports increased by 24%; 
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a large increase in those from the colonies outweighing a decrease of 30% in 
imports from foreign countries. 

The Netherlands import of rough rice, which is mainly from Burma anp 
Japan, decreased in 1932 by 51 %, while that of milled rice decreased by 47 %. 
Exports, which are very widely distributed, decreased by 10 % in the case of 
rough rice, which goes mainly to Germany, and by 22 % in that of milled rice, 
which is sent chiefly to Germany and the United Kingdom. In the first four 
months of 1933 imports of rough rice increased by 72 % while those of milled, 
including brokens, increased by 5 %. 

Imports into the United Kingdom are almost entirely of milled rice, chiefly 
from Burma, Spain and the United States. That from Burma is generally remilled, 
however; there is a large import of brokens from this source. In 1932 there 
was a further increase of 2 % in the total imports, those from British India 
(mainly Burma), increased by 13 % but those from Spain and the United States 
decreased by 9 % and 12 % respectively. In the first five months of 1933 there 
was a decrease of 12 % in the total imports, of 64 % in those from the United 
States and of 96 % in those from Spain, while those from British India increased 
by 32 %. The great falling off in foreigh imports in the current year is due to 
the coming into force on I January 1933 of a duty of 1 d. per lb. on foreign 
whole milled and cargo rice. Only the superior quality of certain foreign rices 
enables them to retain part of the market. 

Tiie General outlook. 

World production appears to have undergone a further decrease in 1932-33. 
The variation with respect to the previous year in the individual regions of 
production has, however, been in general the reverse of that in 1931-32. Produc¬ 
tion in 1932-33 in the three major exporting countries, Burma, French Indo-China 
and Siam, taken together increased, due mainly to the fact that weather during 
the season was on the whole more favourable in these countries than in 1931-32, 
when climatic conditions were bad. 

In Japan and its dependencies production also increased, mainly as a conse¬ 
quence in Japan and Korea, too, of a reversal of climatic conditions with 
respect to those of 1931-32 ; in China also the bad climatic conditions of 
I 93 I ~3 2 appear to have been succeeded in the past season by unusually favour¬ 
able conditions. In India proper, on the other hand, the rainfall conditions were 
unsatisfactory in several important areas so that the heavy crop of 1931-32 was 
followed by a deficitary crop in 1932-33. In Java and probabfy in other importing 
countries of the second rank there were larger crops due in great part to increase 
in area under the influence of the depression in export crops and the efforts of the 
Governments concerned to stimulate domestic food production. 

Amongst the major exporting countries only Burma, therefore, with its 
strong position in the Indian market, finds itself this year in a more favourable 
situation. Its new preferential advantage in the United Kingdom is largely offset 
by a deterioration of the position in continental markets. In China and the 
Far Eastern market generally the position has, from the point of view of the 
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exporting countries, seriously deteriorated; given the above-mentioned position 
of Burma, however, this will react most severely on French Indo-China and 
Siam, which normally, and especially in the latter case, market the great 
bulk of their surplus in the Far East. 

As regards the trade in high-quality rices the general conditions of depression 
in purchasing-power and of increased taxes on the product in European markets 
lead to the expectation of still more acute competition amongst exporters of 
these qualities. 

C. J. Robertson. 


* * * 

Bulgaria : The area sown this year is 16,Coo acres against 13,300 in 1932 and 
18,400 on the average of 1927-31, an increase of 24.1 % on the figure for 1932 and a 
decrease of 10.1 % on the average. Unfavourable weather in May, particularly cold, 
retarded development. Crop condition on 1 June was 100 (according to the system of 
the Institute) against 95 on the same date last year. 


Rice. 





Area 





Production of rough rice 



Countries 

1932/33 

1931/32 

Aver¬ 

age 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

% is 

1931/ 

1932 

>32/33 

Aver¬ 

age 

1932/33 

1931/32 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932/33 

1731/32 

Average 

1926/27 

to 

I930/3I 

% 19 

1931 / 

1932 

32/33 

Aver¬ 

age 


x,ooo acres 

— 100 

m 

i.ooo centals 

1,000 bushels of 45 lb. 

-= 100 

— 100 

Bulgaria . . 

13 

17 

18 

77.8 

72.8 

304 

307 

350 

675 

683 

111 

98.8 

86.8 

Spain . . . 

123 

113 

12 ! 

108.6 

101.7 

7,016 

5,869 

6,782 

15,591 

13,042 

15.071 

119.5 

103.4 

Italy 1 ) . . 

335 

359 

350 

93.2 

95.6 

14.476 

14,598 

14,689 

32,169 

32,440 

32,642 

99.2 

98.6 

Yugoslavia . 

5 

4 

4 

142.2 

143.0 

70 

44 

45 

155 

98 

99 

157.1 

155.7 

United Stat. 

869 

978 

963 

88.9 

90.3 

17,710 

20,705 

19,458 

39,356 

46,012 

43,240 

85.5 

91.0 

Korea . . . 

3,824 

4,104 

3.922 

93.2 

973 

64,297 

63,283 

62,987 

142,879 

140,625 

139,967 

101.6 

102.1 

Formosa | 

700 

678 

628 

103.3 

111.5 

16,731 

14,466 

12.455 

37,180 

32,146 

27.678 

115.7 

1343 


888 

815 

— 

— 

19,229 

15,355 

14,464 

42,731 

34,121 

32,143 

125.2 

132.9 

India . . . 
Indo-China: 

82,026 

84,260 

80,839 

97.3 

101.5 

1,057,478 

1,137,958 

1,058,099 

2349,905 

2,528,744 

2,351,285 

92.9 

99.9 

Annam j 

946 

877 

1,085 

107.9 

87.1 

7,716 

5,472 

9,186 

17,147 

12,160 

20,413 

141.0 

84.0 

1,409 

1,411 

1,464 

99.8 

96.2 

14,771 

10,737 

12,408 

32,824 

23,859 

27.573 

137.6 

119.0 

Cochin-China 

5,066 

4.900 

5,161 

103.4 

98.1 

44,754 

49,825 

46,998 

99,451 

110,719 

104,439 

89.8 

95.2 

Laos. . . . 
Tonkin: 

1,137 

1,161 

1,118 

97.9 

101.7 

7,716 

7,275 

7,716 

17,147 

16,167 

17,147 

106.1 

100.0 

V month . 

U81 

1,184 

1,293 

99.8 

91.4 

13,089 

13,147 

15,882 

29,086 

29,215 

35,292 

99.6 

82.4 

X month 

2,041 

2,019 

1,905 

101.1 

107.1 

26.522 

26,616 

23,293 

58,936 

59,147 

51,762 

99.6 

113.9 

Japan . . . 

7,983 

7,962 

7,829 

1003 

102.0 

240,764 

220,133 

242,738 

535,020 

489,174 

539,406 

109.4 

99.2 

Java and (e) 

8,053 

7,596 

7,496 

106.0 

107.4 

109.807 

107,188 

106,961 

244,011 

238,192 

237,687 

102.4 

102.7 

Madurai /) 

1,052 

1,086 

1,127 

96.9 

93.3 

9,099 

8,796 

9,601 

20,220 

19,547 

21,336 

103.4 

94.8 

Slam. . . . 

6,919 

6,378 

6,464 

108.5 

107.0 

108,269 

90,414 

99,439 

240,593 

200,915 

220,972 

119.7 

108.9 

Turkey. . . 

53 

50 

2 ) 43 

107.3 

122.8 

1,025 

827 

2 ) 516 

2,277 

1,839 

2 ) 1,146 

123.8 

198.7 

Egypt . . . 

489 

§) 

125,112 

l 

67 

325 

726.2 

150.7 

12,135 

1.585 

8,970 

26,966 

3.522 

19.933 

765.7 

135.3 

Totals. . . 

126,092 

122,970 

99.2 

101.7 

1,792,978 

1,814,600 

1 , 773,037 

3,984319 

4,032367 

3 , 940,008 

98,8 

101.1 


S) In calculating the totals account lias been taken of the probable area cultivated in some countries for which estimetee 
of production but not those of area are available. — a) First crop. — b) Second crop. — c) First semester. — d) Second 
aemester — e) Irrigated rice. — f) Unirrigated rice. — z) The figures for 1932 and 1931 have been calculated taking into 
account the results of the new agricultural survey, — 2) Average 1927-30. 
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India : By the end of May the monsoon rains had become general. In Burma 
the monsoon was strong in June. 

In Bengal sowing was reported to be advanced in the east and parts of the north 
by the middle of May; preparatory tilling was carried out under good conditions. In 
Bihar and Orissa harvesting and threshing of winter padi was being carried out in the 
latter part of May and June. In Bombay heavy rains in the early part of June hindered 
sowing. 

Egypt: Climatic conditions during May were favourable to rice germination and 
growth. Extensive areas have been cultivated and preparation and sowings are a fort¬ 
night earlier than last year, owing to the exceptionally high level of the Nile and consequent 
early announcement by the Government of the districts where rice cultivation is per¬ 
missible. 


POTATOES 

Germany : Main crop varieties had at the beginning of June sprouted to any great 
extent only in the milder regions. 

Austria : Potatoes are often sparse as a consequence of those that were planted 
not having in every case been quite mature. In some places hoeing of early varieties 
had been begun ; main crop varieties are very backward. 


Potatoes. 


COUNTRIES 

Area 

Crop condition (f) 

1933 

1932 

Average 

1927 

to 1931 

% *933 

1932 
= 100 

Aver. 
— 100 

1 -Vi -1933 

i-v -1933 

X 

vi 193 a 

Thousand acres 







a) 

b) 

c) 

a) 

b) 

c) 

H 

b) 

c) 

1 s) 


624 

593 



2.8 






n 



Ocrmany. - • , ^ 


6,490 

6,388 



2.8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

Austria. 


511 

467 



2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

EH 

— 

— 

Bulgaria .... 

38 

37 

29 

103.3 

133.2 

150 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

Scotland . . . . 


149 

137 


... 

102 

— 

— 

-— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

95 

Luxemburg . . . | 

41 

40 

40 

102.5 

100.3 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . | 

379 

435 

425 

87.1 

89.3 

— 

1 ) 68 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

J ) 65 

— 

Poland. 


6,709 

6.410 



— 

— 

2.8 

— 

— 

—- 

3.3 

— 

— 

Switzerland . . . 


115 

116 



— 

— 

98 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98 

Czechoslovakia . 

1,835 

1,811 

1,774 

fof.3 

103*4 

2 9 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2.6 

— 

— 














! 



t) For the explanation of *igns and figures indicating crop condition, see cereals table and note on page 3^3. — 
*) Early potatoes. — t) Late potatoes. — x) Middle of the month. 


Belgium : Early and mid-early varieties have been lifted. The crop has generally 
a good appearance. 

France : Potato crops arc in satisfactory condition but attacks of doryphora are 
increasing in severity. A fairly good crop is expected. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Area in England and Wales will oe about 
the same as in 1932. Earlies and second earlies have done well and have been lifted, 
yields being satisfactory. The main crop was generally planted under excellent con¬ 
ditions and the plants are regular and healthy. After the warm and dry conditions of 
May fuither rain was needed. 


**** St. 6 Ingl. 
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Hungary : At the end of the first week of June development was satisfactory though 
the crop had need of higher temperatures. Flowering of earlies had begun and 
earthing up was in progress. 

Italy : Growth is fairly good. 

Switzerland: The storms in May somewhat retarded development ; no serious 
damage lias so far, however, been reported. 

Czechoslovakia : Cold and lack of moisture have affected the plants and in the 
lower districts they aie only sprouting. Earthing-up of late varieties is proceeding 
while that of earlies has already been completed in the districts with favourable climatic 
conditions. 


SUGAR 

During the month of May and the early part of June the weather in most 
of the European countries that produce sugar-beet, after the almost summer 
heat there had been for some time in April, was very variable, but wet and 
rather cold days prevailed in general, especially toward the middle of May. 
During the second half of May weather conditions improved, the temperature 
rose, remaining, however, in general, still a little below the normal, and the 
rains diminished but did not cease. During the first fortnight of June, there 
were again abundant rains, eold days, some storms and hail. 

However, although weather conditions were not always satisfactory the 
condition of the sugar-beet crop improved as compared with what it was at the 
beginning of May. Growth is a little behind in some regions, in others it 
is a little irregular, in others again insects have caused some damage, but, in general, 
the plants are vigorous and growth has been uniform, since there have been 
no hot days and the rains, though more abundant than was desirable, have 
removed all anxiety regarding the damage which began to be noted at the end 
of April on account of the drought. 

Amongst the most important European countries that produce sugar, Ger¬ 
many has had rather unfavourable weather conditions, Czechoslovakia and 
Poland still less favourable conditions, though in none of these countries 
has the damage been serious. 

In Germany weather conditions were very variable, with violent winds, 
cold, storms, particularly in the Valley of the Elbe, and frequent hail. The 
variations in temperature as between day and night were rather wide. In 
general the crop suffered from too low temperatures and from moisture, but the 
fine weather which eventually came gives hope of good yields. 

In Czechoslovakia, the cold continued until the beginning of June and there 
were abundant rains. The low temperature a little hindered growth and the 
rains rendered field-work difficult and, on the other hand, encouraged the inva¬ 
sion of weeds and noxious insects. 

In Poland, during the month of May, owing to the cold and the irregular 
rains, the young sugar-beet plants developed late and not very uniformly. In 
some regions in which the weather was dry and in others in which, on the other 
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hand, parasites caused damage to the young plants, it was necessary partially 
to re-sow. When the temperature again rose, the vegetation profited by the 
rise, but it still remains about ten days behind. 


Acreage of sugar-beet. 



1933 *) 

1932 

Average 

1927 to 1931 

% *933 

COUNTRIES 

1932 ■■ xoo 

Average 








*» 100 



acres 




Germany. 

680,758 

541.025 

1,014,242 

126 

67 

Austria. 

109,000 

105.500 

80,693 

103 

135 

Belgium. 

129,700 

132,109 

148,720 

98 

87 

Bulgaria. 

27,200 

29,700 

45,097 

92 

60 

Denmark. 

106,000 

93,400 

90,842 

114 

117 

Spain. 

200.000 

201,488 

185,230 

98 

107 

Irish Free State. 

13,600 

13,686 

13,351 

99 

102 

Finland. 

6,700 

5,869 

5.283 

114 

126 

France. 

598,000 

617,200 

644,485 

97 

93 

Great Britain. 

340,000 

255.464 

244,917 

133 

139 

Hungary. .. 

105.300 

82,124 

159,395 

128 

66 

Italy. 

196,000 

207,334 

267,555 

95 

73 

Latvia. 

32,000 

21.323 

1 ) 7.191 

151 

45 

Lithuania. 

8.900 

13,141 

2 ) 6,978 

68 

127 

Netherlands. 

110,900 

98,999 

141.020 

112 

79 

Poland. 

255,800 

286,200 

498.624 

89 

51 

Rumania. 

98,800 

45,420 

126,905 

218 

78 

Sweden. 

121.454 

100.720 

90.593 

121 

134 

Switzerland. 

4.000 

3,500 

3,390 

114 

117 

Czechoslovakia ...... 

358,400 

360,601 

594.327 

99 

60 

Yugoslavia. 

53,047 

81,887 

124,182 

65 

43 

Total Europe a) . . . 

3,555,559 

3.296.690 

4,493.020 

108 

79 

U S.S. R . 

3,000,000 

3 ) 3,123.000 

2J82.002 

95 

130 

Total Europe b) . . , 

6,555,559 

6.419.690 

6,775,022 

102 

96 

Canada . 


45.000 

48,273 


... 

United States. 

... 

768,000 

708.217 

... 

... 

Total North America . . . 

- 

- 

- 


- 

Japan . 

22,151 

24,076 

23,567 

92 

94 

Turkey. 

55,708 

37,383 

21,642 

149 

257 

Total Asia . . . 

77.859 

61.459 

45.209 

127 

172 

General totals . . . | 

- 

— 

- 

1 

- 


•) Approximate data. — a) Not including U. S. S. R. — 6) Including U. S. S. R. — i) Average 1929 to 1931. — 
a) Year 1931. — 3) Harvested area: town area was 4,038.000 acres. 


In other European countries, whether large or small producers of sugar, the 
sugar-beet crops are looking well, are vigorous and regular and, so far, give pro¬ 
mise of good yields. No considerable damage by parasites has been reported. 

As to the U. S. S. R. it appears that the area sown has reached the extent 
laid down by the plan ; but hoeing has not proceeded with the necessary rap¬ 
idity in view of the development already attained by the crops. 

The changes now made in the table of areas sown are of no great impor¬ 
tance and do not alter to any considerable extent the total figures published 
last month. 
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In tlie absence of reliable information we have left blank the area under 
sugar-beet in Canada and the United States. It is estimated that for Canada 
there will be this year an area approximately equal to that of last year, whilst 
for the United States there will be an increase of 20 to 25 per cent. However, 
as this information does not seem sufficienthy certain for the moment, the 
corresponding figures are not published in the table concerning areas under 
sugar-beet. 

If these estimates are confirmed, there will be this year for the world total 
an appreciable increase in the area under sugar-beet as compared with that 
of last year. 

E. R. 


* 


* * 


Germany : Crop condition varies greatly from one district to another. 

Austria : The roots have suffered greatly from insects. At the beginning of June 
the first hoeing was in progress. Condition was then 2.6 against 2.9 at the same date 
last year. 

Belgium : Due to the rains crop condition is better ; the eggs of beet fly have appear¬ 
ed early and are abundant and considerable damage is therefore expected ; to diminish 
its seriousness many growers are giving extra dressings of active nitrogenous fertilizers 
in place of sodium fluoride treatment. Thinning and singling were carried out under 
good conditions. The compaign against cassia and other weeds by means of chemicals 
has given good results. 

Bulgaria : The frequent rains and hail in May favoured the spread of harmful 
insects and of diseases, which in some parts of the country caused appreciable losses. 
In addition to the appearance of harmful beetles, root-rot and fly have been reported. 

France : The condition of the beet crop is generally average. Complaint is made 
of fty attack particularly in the Noith and North-East. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Seed has germinated satisfactorily and the 
plant is even and healthy. After the warm and dry weather of May further rain was 
needed at the end of the month. 

Hungary: Development began very well but was checked by subsequent cold 
weather. Higher temperatures were wanted. At the end of the first week of June 
second hoeings were carried out. 

Poland : The beginning of spring was characterized by dry and cold weather and 
it was only in April that conditions became relatively mild, though rather dry. The 
sowing of beet was carried out in the period from the middle of April to the middle of 
May. During May the temperature again fell and there were night frosts. In some 
regions there was reason to complain of excessive rain, while in others the dry weather 
continued In some regions resowing was necessary. 

During the second half of May, the cold and rainy weather retarded the devel¬ 
opment of the crop and only toward the end of the month fine and warm weather had 
a favourable influence on growth, which, is, however, about seven to ten days behind. 
Field-work in connection with the crop has also been delayed. 
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Czechoslovakia: First hoeings have been completed and singling is proceeding. 
On i June crop condition according to the system of the country (3 = average ; 
4 = bad) was 3.2 against 2.9 011 the same date of the preceding year. 

In addition to damage by insects and low temperatures, blight has in some districts 
made digging out, with second or third sowing necessary. 


Production of Cane-sugar . 





Average 

mm 


Average 

Percentages 
for 193**33 

Countries 

*93**33 *) 

1931*32 

1926-27 
to 1930 - 3 * 

■ 

1931-32 

1926-27 
to 1930 - 3 * 

■H 

Aver¬ 
age 
— zoo 


Thousand centals 


Short tons 


% 

America. 









Argentina. 

7,665 

7,623 

8,758 

383,253 

381,120 

437.919 

101 

87 

Barbados . . . . j 

2,238 

1,865 

1,338 

111,890 

93,250 

66,897 

120 

167 

224 

432 

442 

11,200 

21,625 

22.095 

52 

51 

Brazil.. 

21,383 

21,826 

19.586 

1,070,000 

1,090,000 

979.281 

98 

109 

Cuba. 

44,093 

58.270 

96,318 

2,000,000 

2,913,441 

4,815.835 

76 

46 

Ecuador . 

265 

504 

442 

13,000 

25,000 

22.084 

52 

60 

United States (U.). . 

4,455 

3,139 

2.536 

222.760 

157,000 

126,798 

142 

176 

Guadeloupe. 

551 

507 

519 

28.000 

25,000 

25,949 

109 

106 

British Guiana .... 

3.024 

3,329 

2,6% 

151.200 

166,469 

134,774 

91 

112 

Jamaica. 

1.254 

1,310 

1.304 

62.720 

65.500 

65,181 

96 

% 

Mexico ....... 

3,965 

5,161 

4,433 

198,240 

258.000 

221,655 

77 

89 

Paraguav. 

154 

185 

118 

7,700 

9,260 

5,920 

83 

130 

Peru. 

8,819 

8.868 

8,690 

400,000 

443,400 

434,506 

99 

101 

Puerto Rico. 

16.326 

19,849 

14,439 

! 816.295 

992.423 

721.935 

82 

113 

Dominican Republic . 

9.414 

9.579 

7.749 

471.000 

478,931 

387,455 

98 

121 

Trinidad and Tobago. 

2,240 

2.186 

1.800 

112,000 

109,309 

90,020 

102 

124 

Total America . . . 

126,072 

144,633 

171,168 

6,059,258 

7,229,728 

8,558,304 

87 

74 

Asia. 









Formosa. 

15.452 

21.805 

14.940 

772.586 

1,090.249 

746.981 

71 

103 

India .. 

104.182 

88.928 

67,514 

5,209,120 

4,446.400 

3,375,680 

117 

154 

Japan. 

1,773 

2,458 

1,932 

88,668 

122,907 

%,620 

72 

92 

Java. 

29.942 

57.320 

59.818 

1,497,089 

2,900,000 

2,990,857 

52 

50' 

Philippine la. ... . 

23,590 

20.944 

17,906 

1,180.000 

1,050.000 

895.282 

113 

132 

Total Asta . 

174,939 

191,455 

162,110 

8,747,463 

9,609,556 

8,105,420 

91 

108 

Africa. 









Egypt. 

3.557 

3,249 

2,209 

177.863 

162,472 

110,463 

102 

150 

Mauritius. 

5,450 

3,616 

4,952 

272,500 

180,790 

247,577 

151 

110 

Reunion. 

1,197 

946 

1,073 

59,868 

47,312 

53.643 

126 

112 

Union of South Africa 

7,178 

6,518 

5,910 

358,905 

325,900 

295,498 

110 

121 

Total Africa .... 

17,382 

14,329 

14,144 

869,136 

716,474 

707,181 

121 

123 

Oceania. 









Australia. 

12,119 

13,148 

11,365 

605,900 

657,400 

568,236 

92 

107 

Hawaii ....... 

20,000 

19,960 

18,113 

1,000,000 

998,000 

905,655 

100 

110 

Fiji Is. 

3,069 

1,786 

1,967 

153,400 

89,300 

98,325 

172 

156 

Total Oceania , . . 

35,188 

34,894 

31,445 

1,759,300 

1,744,700 

1,572,216 

iJl 

112 

General totals . . 

353,581 

385,311 

378,867 

17,435,157 

19,300*458 

18,943,121 

92 

93 


1) Approximate data. — «) Sugar. — 6) Molasses reduced to terms o! sugar. 
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U. S. S. R. : On 30 May 2,267,000 acres had been sown in Ukraina, 100 % of 
that planned. Sowings were carried out appreciably in advance of those last year, 
when on 26 May only 56 % of the area had been sown, and the course of operations 
was similar to that in the favourable spring of 1930, when on 26 May xoo % of the 
area had been sown. In the other regions sowings were also practically completed 
by the end of the past month and it would appear that the figure of the plan 
(3,000,000 acres) has been attained. 

Hoeing during the current year is proceeding under better conditions than a 
year ago and on 1 June the area hoed was 1,112,000 acres ; in Ukraina and the Cen¬ 
tral Chernozyoiu region, however, hoeing should have been carried out more quickly, 
given the stage of growth reached by the crops. 

In Ukraina Cleonus has been reported over about 902,000 acres. In a great 
many regions insufficiency of means for an energetic campaign against this insect is 
lamented. 

Barbados : Harvesting was carried out rapidly in rather dry weather. Production 
was expected to attain at least 2,464,000 centals (123,200 short tons), including 2,029,000 
centals (101,500 short tons) dark crystals, 74,000 centals (4,000 short tons) centrifugal 
sugar and 48,000 puncheons, equivalent to 358,000 centals (17,900 short tons) fancy 
molasses. 

Despite the shortage of rain in the earlier part of the wet season, yields were 
high, thanks to the rapid development 011 the coming of the late rains. 

St. Kitts-Nevis : Thanks to the comparatively high precipitation in 1932 the cane 
crop now being harvested is expected to be a record. The area harvested in St. Kitts 
this year is estimated at 7,600 acres, an increase of approximately 15 % on that har¬ 
vested in 1932. Pioduction is expected to be 4,480,000 centals (224,000 short tons) 
cane and 538,000 centals (27,000 short tons) sugar, in addition to that from canes 
received from Nevis. The crop would have been still larger but for the storm of 
26 September, which, though only of moderate force in some areas uprooted advanced 
canes or checked growth. 

Trinidad : In the latter half of April and the first half of May the fine weather 
with a few beneficial light showers greatly favoured harvesting while ensuring sufficient 
moisture for growing cane. Should the weather continue favourable until the end of 
June a bumper crop was expected. The rise in price of sugar has stimulated an in¬ 
crease in cane area. 

India : In Bihar and Orissa crop condition was repoited good on 5 June ; rains 
had occurred throughout the province. 

Egypt: Climatic conditions during May were propitious to sugar-cane growth. 
Sowing on late season areas is finished and manuring, lioeing and irrigation are being 
carried out. The condition of germination and of growth is generally satisfactory and 
on 1 June was according to the system of the Institute average (100) as on 1 May 1933 
and on 1 June 1932. 

Union of South Africa : In April crop condition averaged 17 % below normal. 
The cane was seriously affected by the droughty conditions and rain was badly needed. 

Production of cane sugar for the coming season will be about 7,460,000 centals 
{373*°°° short tons) against 7,178,000 (359,000) in 1932-33 and 6,243,000 ^312,000) on 
the average of the five seasons ending 1931-32. Percentages 104.0 and 119.0. 
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VINES 

Germany : Thanks to the relatively mild weather of the past winter vines have 
not generally suffered damage apart from some areas in Baden and Wurtemberg, where 
the lack of snow-cover led to frost losses. 

May was moist and warm and favoured development of the young shoots so that 
the condition of the vines may everywhere be considered satisfactory. 

Austria: Due to the cold rainy weather condition worsened in May. On i June 
it was 2.8 against 2.0 on 1 May 1933 and 1.8 on 1 June 1932. 

Bulgaria : Owing to the frequent rains development has been slow. In the majority 
of districts, however, condition of the vines at the beginning of June was good or 
even very good. 

Spain: Flowering lias been vary luxuriant and leads to hopes of a production above 
the normal. 

Area in bearing this year is 3,541,200 acres, an increase of 0.4 % on that of last 
year (3,526,000 acres) and an increase of 1,7 % on the average of the five years ending 
1931 (3,482,000 acres). 

France : The weather has been generally favourable to the vines, which generally 
look well except where there were frosts at the beginning of spring and flowering is 
taking place in the best conditions. No complains of shedding have been reported but in 
certain districts attacks by pyralis have been noted. 

Hungary : At the end of the first week of June development was backward 
for the time of year. 

Italy : The cold rainy weather has had some effect but no damage is reported and 
the vineyards, in which work is in full swing, are free from disease. 

Luxemburg ; At the beginning of June crop condition was 2.8 according to the 
system of the country against 3 2 on 1 May and 2.3 on 1 June 1932. 

Portugal: The vines are in excellent condition and an abundant production is 
anticipated. 

Rumania : In the first decade of June crop condition was satisfactory. 

Switzerland : The frosts in April caused considerable losses. The storms fav¬ 
oured development of parasites. In various districts heavy insect infestation is 
reported. The fine weather at the end of May was very welcome and good progress 
was made by the crop. 

The area planted this year is 32,900 acres, 99.3 % of that in the past year (33,100) 
and 99.5 % of the average for the five years ending 193 1 ( 33 > 000 )- 

Crop condition on 1 June was 66 (according to the system of the Institute) against 
105 at tile same date last year. 

Syria and Lebanon: Shedding of flowers due to rain and severe cold is reported in 
Lebanon. Flowering varies from fairly good to excellent. Crop condition in May was 
good (100) as at the same date last year. 
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Algeria : The vscirocco and the drought in the month of May did not seriously injure 
the growth of the vines. Flowering took place in fairly good conditions; shedding is, 
however, reported from many districts. Insects and cryptogamie diseases have not, 
so far, caused serious damage. The state of the crop on 1 June was average. 

Cyrenaica : Flowering took place under good conditions. The usual hot winds of 
spring were almost completely absent this year. 

Franck Morocco : The flowering of the vines took place in Fez at the beginning 
of May ; it is a little less forward in other regions, but it is generally abundant and has 
taken place in excellent conditions. The application of sulphui and of sulpliate has 
been regularly carried out. 

Tunis : Flowering took place under favourable conditions. Condition on 1 June 
was good (J2o according to the system of the Institute). 


OLIVES 

Spain : Fruit formation has been abundant and gives grounds for expecting a 
crop above the normal. 

Area in bearing this year is 4,641,000 acres, a decrease of 1.7 % on that of last year 
(4,722,700 acres) and an increase of 4.2 % 011 the average of the live years ending iy 
(4,452,300 acres). 

Italy ' Growth is somewhat backward but generally satisfactory. 

Portugal: The formation of the fruit lias been excellent; everything justifies the 
anticipation that an abundant production will be obtained 

Syria and Lebanon : Flowering is very luxuriant in Lebanon and has been unaf¬ 
fected by the rains ; in the other mandated territories it varies from good to excellent 
Crop condition in May was good (100) as at the same date last year. 

Algeria : The scirocco has affected the flowering of the olive-trees. No serious 
damage is reported from insects and diseases. The state of the crop on 1 June was 
average. 

Cyrenaica : Weather was favourable to flowering. 

French Morocco ; The olive trees are in flower in the regions of Oudja, Fez and 
Meknez. Flowering has taken place in excellent conditions but it is to be feared 
that the excessive temperature in certain districts may injure the formation of the fruit, 
particularly in the region of Meknez. 

Tunis : Flowering took place under good conditions. Condition on 1 June was 
good (120 according to the system of the institute). 


COTTON 

Bulgaria : Official statistics show a heavy decrease in area sown. From 19,700 
acres in 1932 there has been a fall to 7,900 acres, 40 % below the 1927-31 average. 

The unfavourable weather in May caused very irregular development. Crop con¬ 
dition on 1 June was 130 against 150 at the same date last year. 
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TJ. S. S. JR. : According to information of the People’s Commissariat for Agriculture 
the first hoeing of cotton had on 31 May been carried out on 45.8 % of the area sown. 
Last year on the date mentioned the first hoeing had been carried out on a larger area. 

Argentina: The cotton plantations benefited by the favourable weather prevailing 
during January and February but a drought then set in which caused some damage, 
especially to the second late crop. It is estimated that the production of unginned 
cotton amounts to from 1,984,000 centals (415,100 bales) to 2,205,000 centals (461,200 
bales), 15-20 % lower than last year. 

The damage done by locusts is very slight. There have been several invasions of 
cotton worms but, owing to the energetic defensive measures adopted by growers, 
this has not affected the yield very much, the reduction in the crop being due rather to 
the excessive dryness. 

United States : Crop condition improved in the last week of May and, with gene¬ 
rally favourable weather in the fiist half of June, the crop continued to make good pro¬ 
gress. 


St. Kitls-Nevis : Owing to the continued unsatisfactory condition of the market 
for Sea Island the area under cultivation in the Presidency Inis been reduced from 6,000 
to 600 acres. The crops of all three islands were severely damaged by pink bollworm. 

St. Vincent : Area under Sea Island cotton in 1932-33 is now estimated at 669 
acres, as against 1,802 in 1931-32 and 3,946, the average for the quinquennium 1926-27 
to 1930-31. Percentages : 37.2 and 17.0. Area under Marie Galante was the same as 
that of the previous season, 886 acres, as against 1,088 on the average (81 0 %) 

During the quarter ending 31 March 1933 insect and fungoid pests of Sea Island 
cotton were normal. The percentage of stained cotton was expected to be small. At 
the end of May Sea Island cotton had been uprooted; there was every indication that 
the area under Sea Island cotton would not be increased during the coming season. 

India : Toward the end of May the appearance of bollworm was reported in the 
Shakagarh and Gurudaspur districts of the Punjab. 

Algeria : Cotton sowings were not maintained in 1932 except by some planters in 
the department of Oran. In 1032 only 470 acres were sown (of which 450 were in the 
department of Oran), as against 4,560 in 1031 and an average of 14,160 for the years 
1926-30. Yield has fallen to S60 centals (180 bales) of ginned cotton as against 6,450 
(1,350) in 1931, and 27,630 (5,780) on the average for the period 192O-30.lt docs not 
seem likclv that cotton-growing will develop in Algeria as long as the prices obtained are 
not likely to be remunerative. 

Egypt: During the second fortnight of May climatic conditions were somewhat 
unfavourable in Lower Egypt, especially North of tile Delta, where the cotton crop is 
about a fortnight late, but favourable in Upper .Egypt and the Fayum. The buds have 
started to form in the early crops in the South of the Delta and flowering has begun in 
some of the crops of Upper Egypt. In appearance the plant varies from good to satisfac¬ 
tory. The Nile level is above normal, irrigation is satisfactory and the volume of water 
has been adequate. 

The third estimate of cotton yield for 1932, published on 5 June shows an increase 
of 15 % as compared with the second estimate published last December. The chief 
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increase is to be noted in the varieties Sakellaridl»» Maarad, Ashmuni and Zagora, the 
more so that the figure for the other varieties namely those between 1% and 1 3 /» inches 
shows a certain falling off. 


FLAX 

Belgium : The crop is somewhat irregular but its condition is on the whole satis¬ 
factory. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The crop made good progress during May 
and the brairds were at the end of the month generally thick and promising. Some 
damage was caused by “grub ” but it appears to have been confined to a small area. 

Hungary: At the end of the first week of June development was good and the plants 
were fairly strong. In places flowering had begun. Higher temperatures were 
desirable. 


Area and Crop Condition of Flax . 


COUNTRIES 

Area Sown 

Crop condition j) 

1933 

193 a 

Average 

x9«7 

to 

1931 

% 1933 

1932 

= 100 

Aver 
= 100 

1 -VI -1933 

1 

V -1933 

I* 

VI -1932 

1,000 acres 







a) 

b) 


a) 

*> 

c) 

«) 

b) 

c) 

Austria. 


8 

10 



2.6 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.6 

_ 

_ 

Bulgaria. .... 

1 

I 

1 

150.0 

170.0 

110 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

150 

— 

— 

Netherlands . . . 

12 

5 

33 

235.7 

34.9 

i)60 

— 

— 

—- 

— 

— • 

x )66 

— 

—- 

Czechoslovakia . 

17 

16 

40 

103.9 

42.0 

— 

— 

~ 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

Canada . 

384 

454 

489 

84.6 

78.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 


India. 

3,239 

3,301 

2,123 

98.1 

: 103.7 

— 


— 


— 

— 

— 




f) For the explanation of signs and figures indicating crop conditions, tee cereals table and note on page 363. — 
x) Middle of month. 


Netherlands : Due to drought the stems are too short. White-flowered flax, an 
improved variety from Friesland is being grown on an increasingly large scale and now 
covers 75 % to 95 % of the flax area in almost all districts ; only Groningen, with 
35 %. being an exception. 

Czechoslovakia : On 1 June crop condition varied considerably from district to 
district but was average for the country as a whole. 

India : The final estimate for linseed gives an area of 3,239,000 acres, a decrease 
of 1.9 % on the corresponding estimate of 1931-32 and an increase of 3.7 % on that 
for the five years ending 1930-31. The estimate for production is 9,027,000 centals 
(16,120,000 bushels) against 9,318,000 (16,640,000) and 8,221,000 (14,680,000), there 
being thus a decrease of 3.1 % with respect to 1931-32 and an increase of 9.8 % on the 
five-year average. 
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HEMP 

Bulgaria : The increase of area in recent years has continued even in 1933, so 
that this year 16,100 acres have been sown against ii,ioo in 1932 and 9,400 on the aver¬ 
age of 1927-31 (percentages 144.3 and 170.1). 

The frequent rains of May favoured development and crop condition on 1 June 
was 150. 

Hungary : At the end of the first week of June the plants were strongly developed 
and fairly high. Higher temperatures were required. 

Czechoslovakia : On 1 June crop condition varied considerably from one district 
to another and for the country as a whole was above average. 

HOPS 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : Bines are healthy and vigorous but further 
rain was needed at the end of May. Downy mildew lias appeared in many gardens 
and there are also some reports of blight. 

Hungary : At the end of the first week of June development was good but l>egan 
to show the effects of the cold weather. 

Czechoslovakia : Due to cold and persistent drought in the latter half of May growth 
was checked and only in some areas has attachment to the poles been possible. Where 
growth allows, the plants will soon be tied. On 1 June crop condition varied from aver¬ 
age to above average. 


TOBACCO 

Bulgaria : Following on the gradual reduction of area in the last three yeais the 
area this year (62,000 acres) exceeds that of 1932 by 31 % but remains 15 % below the 
1927-31 average. 

The frequent rains and hail during May were very unfavourable to development 
and crop condition on 1 June was 90 as at the same date last year. These weather 
conditions also retarded transplantation. 

Hungary : At the end of the first week of June growth was good. Higher temper¬ 
atures and in places moisture were necessary for future development. 

Italy : Development was satisfactory. 

Algeria : The cultivated area in 1933 is estimated at 47,000 acres a 9 compared 
with 59,000 in 1932 (79 per cent.) and 61,000 on the average in the preceding hve-year 
period. In May many tobacco plants were destroyed by the scirocco and were replaced. 
Growth is languishing and the development of the plants is not all that might be 
desired. On 1 June the state of the tobacco crop was average (quoted at too according 
to the system adopted by the Institute) as at the corresponding period of last year. 
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OTHER PRODUCTS 

Cacao. 

Brazil: Entries of cacao by rail in the Ilheos and Rio de Contas zones in May were 
as follows, the corresponding figures for last year being given for comparison. 

May 1933 May 1932 


Ilheos zone (1000 lb.).411 146 

Rio de Contas zone (1000 lb.). 85 — 


Transport of the new crop has begun. The forecrop is reported to be probably 
smaller than last year. 

Prospects for the. main crop are considered satisfactory. 

The weather during May was rather dry, especially in the latter part of the month. 
Rainfall at Ilheos was 82.5 mm. (3 inches) against the average of 199-39 mm. (7.H5 
inches). 

Trinidad : The crop will be average. The fine weather in the latter half of April 
and the first half of May enabled harvesting and drying to be carried on without 
interruption. Some substitution of sugar-cane for cacao has taken place. The lack 
oi cash has led to considerable neglect of the trees. Witclibroom has been partly checked 
by the strict measures of control. 

Tea. 


India : In North India generally there was some useful rain but insufficient • in South 
India a little rain fell in April but more was wanted to bring on the crop. Up to the 
end of April there was in North India a decrease of 3 V 2 million pounds as compared 
with the outturn to the same date last year; in South India outturn was 4.28 % behind 
the corresponding figure of 1932. 

Japan : On 1 June condition was rather poor due to unfavourable weather. 

Groundnuts. 

Egypt: Weather during May was favorable to the germination and giowth of 
groundnuts. Soil preparation and cultivation are being continued and the state of 
germination and of growth is satisfactory. 

Colza and sesame. 

Austria : Flowering of colza took place under good conditions and condition on 
1 June was 2.3 against 2.4 on 1 May 1933 and 2.8 on 1 June 1932. 

Bulgaria : The long and severe drought of last autumn hindered sowings of colza. 
According to official estimates the area this year is 4,400 acres, 182.0 % of the veiy 
small area of 1932 but only 12 % of the 1927-31 average. Information from private 
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sources indicates that only 1,320 acres have been sown. The abundant rains of May 
favoured the spread of diseases and harmful insects. All this leads to the expectation 
that this year's crop is insignificant. 

The sesame area sown this year is estimated at 20,500 acres, almost the same as last 
year and 31 % above the 1927-31 average. Despite unfavourable conditions during 
May crop condition at the beginning of June was 150, as at the same date in 1932. 

Hungary : At the end of the first week of June flowering of colza was generally 
over. Due to the cold weather the crop was in many places low and thin. An average 
production was expected. 

Poland : On 15 May condition of colza according to the system of the country 
(3 — average ; 4 = good) was 3.3 for the winter variety and 3.0 for the summer variety, 
against 2.4 and 3 o at the same date in 1932. 

India : The final estimate for rapeseed and mustard gives an area of 6,052,000 
acres, a decrease of 2.6 % on the corresponding estimate of 1931-32 and 3.3% on the 
average of the five years ending 1930-31* The estimate for production is 23,453,000 
centals against 22,900,000 and 21,661,000, the increase with respect to the latter figures 
being 2.1 % and 8.3 %. 

Jute. 

India : By the middle of May sowing was advanced in the east and parts of the 
north of Bengal. In the first daj's of June it was continuing in Bihar and Orissa. 


Sericulture. 


Bulgaria : Abundant rains, accompanied by hail and low temperatures have been 
unfavourable to leafing of the mulberries and have retarded rearing of the worms. 
In consequence appearance of the cocoons on the Bulgarian market is expected this 
year to be late. 

Italy : In the first half of June weather was generally unfavourable due to rain 
and low temperatures and rearings suffered to some extent. Complaints of disease 
have been received but it is not of a serious nature. In the more forward districts 
cocoons have already been obtained but in the later and upland districts rearings are 
still only in the third or fourth stage. 

Japan : At the beginning of June condition of mulbeny was average and rearings 
were excellent. Weather was favourable. 

Production of spring cocoons iu 26 prefectures is reported to be 175,567,000 lb., 
a little above the corresponding figure of previous year. 

Syria and Lebanon : The quantity of silkworms incubated is about 53,000 ounces 
against 60,800 in 1932 and an average of 96,800 in 1927-3 1 ; percentages 87.1 and 
54.6. On 1 May rearings were good, as last year, and condition of mulberries was good 
(100) against average (80) on 1 May I 93 2 - 
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SUPPLEMENTARY FIGURES 

As the production and area for most countries were published in the February num¬ 
ber of the Monthly Crop Report and Agricultural Statistics, it is not necessary to re¬ 
peat them again this month. Hence only the new data and any modifications of the 
figures published last month are given in continuation. In another table is shown the 
total world production based on the figures received up to the time of going to press. 


Countries 

Area 

Production 

193 a 

and 

i93*/33 

1931 

and 

1931/32 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

193 a 
% and 
1932/33 

*932 

and 

1932/33 

2932 

and 

1931 / 3 * 

Average 
1926 
to 1930 
and 
1926/27 
to 

1930/31 

193 a 

and 

1932/33 

mi 

and 

I93U32 

Average 

1926 

to 1930 

and 

1926/27 

to 

1930/31 

1932 
% and 
1932/33 

1931 

and 

1931 / 

1932 
m IOO 

Aver. 
|« zoo 

1931 

and 

1931 / 

1932 

— IOO 

Aver. 

— IOO 

Wheat 

x.ooo acres 



1,000 centals 

1,000 bushels 



Greece. 

1,498 

1,496 

1,300 

100.1 

115.2 

10,241 

6,737 

7,152 

17,067 

11,228 

11,920 

152.0 

143.2 

Algeria. 

3,736 

3,640 

3,738 

102.6 

100.0 

17,542 

15,390 

17,756 

29,236 

25,649 

29,592 

1140 

98.8 

Chili. 

1,570 

1,517 

1,635 

103.5 

96.1 

15,653 

12,712 

16,597 

26,088 

21,187 

27,661 

123.1 

94.3 

Australia .... 

15,585 

14,500 

14,387 

107.5 

108.3 

126,000 

113,792 

93.450 

J 210,000 

189,653 

155,748 

110.7 

134.8 

Rye 














Algeria. 

3 

3 

4 

94.6 

86.5 

15 

20 

27 

27 

37 

49 

72.5 

54.7 

Barley 














Estonia. 

266 

279 

283 

95.4 

93.9 

2,212 

2,840 

2,512 

4,608 

5,918; 

5,233 

77,9 

88.1 

Greece. 

533 

550 

472 

96.9 

112.9 

4.263 

3,430 

3.333 

8,882 

7,146 

6,945 

124.3 

127.9 

Algeria. 

3,339 

3,178 

3,500 

105.1 

95.4 

14,833 

12,993 

16,887 

39,902 

27,069 

35,181 

114.2 

87.8 

Oats 














Greece. 

331 

344 

279 

96.4 

118.7 

2,189 

1,688 

1,595 

6,842 

5,274 

4,985 

129.7 

137.2 

Algeria. 

488 

577 

605 

87.5 

'80.7 

2,786 

2,628 

4,169 

8,707 

8,212 

13,028 

106.0 

66.8 

Potatoes 














Algeria. 

25 

24 

25 

101.7 

97.5 

1.015 

949 

918 

1,691 

1,582 

1,530 

106.9 

110.5 

Un. of S. Africa . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,608 

3,454 

2,886 

4,347 

5,757 

i 4,810 

75.5 

90.4 

Vines (wine) 






1,000 Imperial gallons 

1,000 American gallons 



Greece. 

352 

315 

283 

111.5 

124.5 

83,9H| 

42,793| 

56,283 

I00,769| 

513911 

67.591 

l%.l 

149.1 

Cotton (ginned) 






i,ooo Centals 

1,000 bales (478 lb. net) 



United-States . . 

35.939 

38,705 

42,219 

92.9 

85.1 

62,150 

81,719 

70,907 

13,002 

! 17,0% 

14,834 

76.0 

87.6 

Egypt. 

1,135 

1,747 

1,861 

65.0 

61.0 

4,799 

6,297 

7,649 

1,004 

1,317 

1,600 

76.2 

62.7 

Uganda. 

1,070 

866 

641 

123.6 

166.9 

1,112 

780 

634 

233 

163 

133 

142.5 

175.4 

A. E. Sudan . . . 

325 

336 

299 

96.7 

108.6 

573 

1,007 

593 

120 

211 

124 

56.9 

96.6 

Brazil. 

1,610 

- 

1,353 

- 

119.0 

1,662 

2.663 

2,389 

348 

557 

500 

62.4 

69.5 

Un. of >S. Africa 1 ) 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

10 

13 

43 

2 

3 

9 

72.2 

22.1 

Tobacco 









i.ooo pounds 



Algeria. 

59 

57 

61 

104.7 

97.9 

407 

399 

499 

40,663 

39,863 

49,852| 

102.0 

81.6 


x) Including Swaziland. 
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TOTALS OF WORLD AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 

The following totals have been obtained from the data in the tables published for 
each product in January, which have been revised and completed. With the name of 
each product is indicated the number of countries for which data for 1932 are at 
present available and also the percentage of their total production in 1931 to world 
production in the same year as published in the 1931-32 Yearbook, when they com¬ 
prised nearly all producing countries, except U. S. S. R. 
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FODDER CROPS 


Germany : Development of fodder crops, meadows and pastures is backward as 
compared with that in preceding years so that dairy cattle have been put to pasture 
later thin usual. Clover meadowvS and pastures are frequently thin. 

Austria : At the beginning of June mangolds were very backward. Clover and 
alfalfa had a good appearance but were generally rather backward. Thanks to the rainy 
weather, condition of permanent meadow was improved with respect to the preceding 
month but its growth still left much to be desired. Pastures still offered little fodder. 
In the last week of May snow prevented utilization of alpine pastures. 

Belgium : Meadows (clover, alfalfa and ordinary) renewed growth after the recent 
rains. Meadows for cutting are generally rather poor and yield is expected hardly 
to attain the normal. 

Bulgaria : The areas sown to fodder crops are as follows, according to the first 
official estimate : 



1933 


% 1933 


(acres) 

1932 

1932 ** 100 

Mangels . 

. 5,000 

6,200 

80 0 

Fodder millet. 


3 2 , COO 

130 8 

Temporal y grass. 


81,000 

84.8 

Permanent grass . 


776,000 

98.7 

Vetches. 

. 393,000 

383,000 

102.6 


The fiequent rains of May greatly favoured growth and condition of fodder 
crops 011 1 June was very good. 

Irish Free State : The weather was unsettled during the first half of the month 
of May ; during the remainder of the month it was generally fine and genial. Conditions 
were very favourable to the growth of all crops. 

There were adequate supplies of feed on liand to meet all requirements. 

Milk yields increased considerably during tile month. 

France : The weather as a whole has been favourable to natural and artificial 
meadows but the yields obtained at the first cut seem to have been light, particularly 
in the South-West. Haymaking is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland : The early part of May was showery, with 
cold nights. Subsequently the weather was warm and dry though in Scotland sufficient 
rain fell to maintain pastures in luxuriant condition. Preparation of the land for 
root crops was continued under favourable conditions and good seed-beds were generally 
obtained. In England and Wales considerable areas intended for turnips and swedes 
remained to be sown but the work was more forward than usual and, where plants 
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The Condition of Fodder Crops . 


Crops and countries 


i June 1933 


Germany.. 2.8 

Austria x). 2.3 

Estonia. 109 

Latvia. — 

Lithuania: 

annual. 3.7 

biennial. — 

Netherlands: 

red clover .. — 

white clover.U) 70 

Poland.[ 2 ) 3.2 

Canada 31 . . . — 

Egypt (bersim). — 


Crop condition +) 
x May 1933 


— 2) 3.1 

93 — 


1 June 1933 


Germany 
Austria 
Canada , 


2.9 - 

2.3 - 


2.6 — — 

- 3.0 — 

- - 97 


Germany 
Austria . 
Bulgaria 


2.7 ~ 

28 - 

130 - 


Temporary Meadows: 


Austria 4 ) . 
Bulgaria 
Scotland. . 
Sweden . . 
Switzerland 


Permanent Meadows: 


Germany! 

irrigated meadows 
other meadows . 

Austria. 

Bulgaria. 

Estonia.. 

Latvia. 

Lithuania. 

Netherlands 5 ) . . 

Poland: 

ordinary meadows 
low meadows . . 
meadows improved 
Switzerland .... 


Austria. 

Scotland. 

Netherlands ..... 
Poland: 

permanent pastures, 
temporary pastures 

Switzerland. 

Canada . 


- a) 71 


- - 2 ) 2.5 

- - 2 ) 2.8 

3.5 - - 

- - 91 


a) Above the average. — b) Average. — c) Below the average. — t) See explanation o! the various systems on page 363. 
— 1 ) Red clover. — 2 ) At the middle of the preceding month. — 3) Dover and hey. — 4 ) Kleegras. — 5 ) Meadows for hey. 
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were showing, germination appeared satisfactory ; drilling of mangolds was practically 
completed and germination was regular and satisfactory. In vScotland the turnip crop 
suffered to a small extent from fly and some resowing was necessary. Seed grasses, 
though soniewliat backward at the beginning of May made progress during the month 
and an average crop is indicated in England and Wales; for meadow hay the yield 
may be on the light side in tliat country. Pastures were looking fairly well at the 
end of May in England and Wales and were generally sufficient for requirements ; 
in Scotland they were in luxuriant condition. 

In Northern Ireland pastures were looking very well at the end of May, thanks 
mainly to the moist and comparatively mild weather. In the early part of the month 
the first crop of hay appeared to be poor and light but the moist conditions that 
ensued proved very beneficial and allowed rapid growth. Early-sown mangels and 
turnips were healthy and promising though fly was reported in a number of districts. 

Hungary : At the end of die first week ot Jime growth of mangolds was almost 
stopped by the cold weather. At that date second hoeings were in progress The 
first cut of clover and of alfalfa was proceeding. Yields are average and of good 
quality. Other fodder crops (molia, sainfoin and mixtures of oats and vetches) have 
developed well but fodder maize is suffering from the cold weather. 

I11 some localities first cutting of permanent meadows is proceeding. Yield is 
generally average. Pastures in general offer only a poor supply of feed due to the low 
temperatures and in some localities to lack of moisture. 

Italy : Haymaking was hindered almost everywhere in May by bad weather. 

Latvia : At the beginning of June condition of clover was average according 
to 36.9 % of the reports, above average according to 54.3 % and below average accord¬ 
ing to 8. 8 %. The corresponding figures for permanent meadows were 57.9 %, 15.3 % 
and 26.8 %. 

Netherlands : Due to the drought, which hindered growth of the grass, the condition 
of the meadows is only fairly good. In some districts stockrearers have liad to pasture 
their animals on meadows originally intended for cutting. Almost everywhere grass 
that does not attain any great height is poorly developed. It is not expected that 
hay production will be large. 

Poland : After the rather cold and dry weather of the latter lialf of April weather 
became more favouiable with abundant rains. On 15 May, however, the condition 
of meadows and pastures was still mediocre, the mild weather and the rains not having 
yet been able to cause any appreciable change in the crops. 

Switzerland : The grass of the permanent meadows, in particular, suffered somewhat 
from late frosts and is not as thick as might be desired, so that the hay crop will 
probably be smaller than that of the preceding year. Clover, too, has suffered from 
the wet and the yield will also be lower than that of last year. O11 the alpine pastures 
growth is also rather retarded but it is developing satisfactorily. 

Czechoslovakia : Condition of fodder crops cannot be considered satisfactory in 
the majority of countries. Meadow grass is low and thin and pasture is not plentiful. 
In the lower areas the last mixtures of winter are being given to livestock and clover 
is now being used. 



Egypt: Weather in May was favourable to the ripening of bersim . The last harvest¬ 
ing is proceeding, the grains are in process of formation in the crops used for seed ahd 
some of these have begun to ripen. 

French Morocco : Growth has proceeded rapidly; under the influence of the 
heat it has almost dried off in Fez and Meknez and in the coast regions; it still 
continues in the mountains, on the borders of the wadis and in the region of 
Marrakesh, where violent storms took place during the month of May. It is to be 
anticipated, nevertheless, that this year the natural fodder resources of the country 
will be quickly exhausted and that it will soon be necessary to pasture the live stock 
on the stubble. Haymaking and the storing in silos of natural and cultivated fodder 
was actively carried on at the beginning of May and was completed generally in good 
conditions. The harvest is now finished. Vetches and oats gave a particularly 
abundant yield in the Eastern region and were satisfactory in most of the other regions ; 
in Gharb, however, a rather scanty production is reported, though quality is good. 


LIVESTOCK AND DERIVATIVES 
Number of pigs in Denmark. 

In the following table is given the number of pigs on 18 April 1933 
compared with that on 23 January preceding and for the same period in 


preceding years. 

18-TV-1933 

23*1*1933 

20-VI-1932 

15 * 1-1933 

15-VH-1931 

15-VII-1930 

Boars of 4 months 







and over .... 

20.000 

28,000 

20,000 

40,000 

31,000 

2 4,000 

Sows in farrow of 4 







mouths and over , 

40 4,000 

408,000 

4 50.o< >0 

355.000 

430,000 

405.OOO 

Sows not in fairow , 

158,000 

100,000 

T 5 7,000 

105,000 

192,000 

I 92,000 

Pigs of 4 months and 







over for fattening 

1,07 4,000 

1,1 jo. 000 

I, 198.000 

r, 420,000 

1,146,000 

1,020,000 

Young pigs of 2 to 4 

months. 

1,410,000 

1,480,000 

I ,<>SS,ooo 

1 ,o 42,000 

T ,804,000 

1,019.000 

Sucking pigs under z 

months. 

r, 414,000 

1,421,000 

l,_j 78 000 

r ,655,000 

1,781,01 >0 

1,670,000 

Total . . . 

4, 4,000 

- 4 , 54 hooo 

4,880.000 

5,487,000 

5,444,000 

4,920,000 


While these data are not strictly comparable due to the variation in date 
they are sufficient to indicate that there has been a regression in pigbreeding, 
beginning early in 1932 and not yet arrested. The total of pigs on 18 April 
of this year shows a further decrease of 3.5 % with respect to that of 23 Jan- 




uary 1933. The heaviest declines [have been those ot boars of four months 
and over (— 7.1 %) and pigs of four months and over for fattening (— 5.9 %) 
On the other hand the figure for sows in farrow of four months and over 
has decreased only by 1.6 % and that of sucking pigs under two months has 
remained practically the same, with a decrease of only 0.5 %. 


Current information on livestock and derivatives. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland: The general appearance of store cattle in 
May was promising and in most districts the animals were in good condition, due 
largely to the forward state of the pastures. Dairy cattle were also in good health 
and conditions and the milk yield rose in consequence of the improvement in grass. 

In Scotland all feeds necessary for milk production were plentiful in May but 
demand was quiet due to the good supply of grass. Bran and wheat offals were 
reduced in price. 

Milk yields in England and Wales were maintained with the normal seasonal 
increase in most districts; in Scotland production steadily increased and at the end 
of the month the yield was at its maximum and in some districts above the average 
for the time of year. 

Netherlands : In the majority of the provinces milk production is above that 
of last year thanks to the large number of milch cows. The difference is estimated 
as follows: Groningen 5 %, Friesland 3 %, Gelderland 2 %, Zeeland 2.5 % to 5 % 
and Limburg 5 % to 10 %. 

Switzerland : Deliveries of milk in April were 20.7 % greater than those in May 
and 15.5 % greater than in the corresponding month last year. 

United States : Milk production per cow on 1 May was below the usual pro¬ 
duction at that time in practically all parts of the country. Feeding continued 
light in the areas largely dependent on purchased feeds and, with pastures poor, pro¬ 
duction per cow was abnormally low in most States outside of the suiplus grain areas. 
Crop correspondents reported an average of 14.39 lb. of milk per cow on 1 May com¬ 
pared with 14.65 lb. last year and a 1 May average of 15.74 during the previous 
five years. The decrease in production per cow compared with 1 May last year 
about offset the increased numbers of cows on farms. 

Union of South Africa : There was little improvement in April in general con¬ 
ditions. Good rains fell in the south coast districts, over a portion of the Karroo 
and in the Eastern Province ; stock and grazing were there consequently in good 
condition. Scattered rains also fell during the early part of the month over the 
northern Free State and in the Transvaal and Natal liighveld but were insufficient 
to be of much value either to crops or to grazing, particularly as sharp frosts were 
experienced in many of the highveld areas. Throughout the Orange Free State and 
Transvaal highveld grazing was short and fodder crops poor and the problem of feed 
for .stock during the winter was expected to be a serious one. In some of the inland 
districts of Natal, however, winter grazing was reported to be plentiful and many 
farmers from the Free State had hired veld for their stock. Good veld was also avail- 
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able in th* northeastern and eastern lowveld of the Transvaal but springs were weak 
and dams low and there was a shortage of water for stock and irrigation. No 
improvement was reported in the northwest Cape, Bechuanaland and Griqualand West 
and heavy stock losses continued to be suffered. Conditions were too serious in 
many districts to bring about immediate relief. 


LATEST INFORMATION 


Netherlands : The Government of the Netherlands has communicated tojthe 
Institute the following data of areas sown and crop condition of cereals on i June: 



Area in acres 

1932-33 1931*32 

% 1932-33 
1931-32 

n IOO 

Crop 
condition 
on 12 June 

Wheat winter .... 

279,930 

251,819 

III .2 

73 

spring .... 

51.586 

44,887 

II4.9 

69 

Rye. 

406,450 

409,526 

99.2 

70 

Barley winter .... 

17,399 

1 6,453 

105.8 

73 

spring .... 

26,238 

32,898 

79.8 

68 

Oats |. .*«..* • 

337,487 

350,428 

96.3 

68 


Argentina (Telegram of 22 June) : Cereai and linseed sowings arei. full swing and 
are being carried out under favourable conditions. Germination is regular and uniform 
and development of crops is very strong. 

Temperatures have recently been very high and cooler weather is desired. Slight 
damage is reported over a limited part of the country. In the province of Buenos Aires 
excessive precipitations is reported in some localities in the north, while in part of 
the province of Santa F£ grasshopper damage has occurred and in part of the province 
of Cordoba there are complaints of rain scarcity^ 

Canada (Telegram of 20 June): Telegraphic advices received from the Prairie 
Provinces on 20 June report almost without exception extensive crop damage as a 
result of the extremely high temperatures and limited rainfall of the past week. Gen¬ 
eral rains are required to prevent further damage. Increasing injury due to insects, 
disease, hail and high winds is also reported. Grasshoppers are still numerous and 
threatening but are under control in most districts. Wireworms and rootrot are 
prevalent in wheat on summer fallow in Saskatchewan and Alberta. The districts 
most affected by drought are Southern Manitoba, Western Saskatchewan and Southern 
Alberta. Fair and cool weather is forecasted. 

United States (Telegram of 22 June) : The condition of both spring and winter 
cereals deteriorated during the past week on account of the weather being too warm 
and dry. 

(Telegram of 22 June): Cotton crop progress is fairly satisfactory. 






Australia (Telegram of 22 June) : Sowings for the 1933-34 cro P are almost at 
an end; have taken place under prevalently satisfactory conditions save in some dis¬ 
tricts of New South Wales where drought is reported. 

Japan : Production of wheat, excluding that in Hokkaido, is estimated this year 
at 22,877,000 centals (38,128,000 bushels) against 18,532,000 centals (30,886,000 
bushels) in 1932, an increase of 23.4 %. That of barley, excluding that in Hokkaido, 
is estimated at 33,425,000 centals (69,636,000 bushels) against 37,021,000 (77,128,000), 
a decrease of 9,7 %. 
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TRADE 


COUNTRIES 


T x porting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Rumania. 

U. S. S. R. 

Yugoslavia .... 

Canada ...... 

> T mted States . . . 

Argentina. 

( bile. 

Turkey . 

Algeria. 

Turns. 

Australia. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

\uslria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Spain. 

Estonia. 

Irish Free State . . 

1 inland. 

r ranee. 

<.r Brit, and N. Irel. 

Greece. 

Ital\. 

Latvia. 

Norway . 

Netherlands .... 

Portugal. 

Sweden. 

Switzerland . . . 
Czechoslovakia. . . 

India.. . 

Tupan . 

S\na and Lebanon. 

Lg\pt. 

Union of South Africa 
New Zealand. . . . 
Total* . . . 


L sporting Countries: 

Bulgaria. 

Hungary. 

Lithuania. 

Poland. 

Rumania . . . . 

u S. S. R. 

Canada . 

United States . . . 

Argentina. 

lurkey. 

Algeria. 

Importing Countries: 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Belgium. 

Denmark. 

Estonia. 

Finland. 

France ...... 

Italy. 

Latvia. 

Norway. 

Netherlands . . . . 
Sweden . . . . . . 
Switzerland . . . . 
Czechoslovakia. . . 
Total* . . . 


April 


Nine months (August r-April 30 ) 


Twelve months 
(August i-July 31 ) 



x) 2) See notes pat* 418 . 






















































































| Aprix, 

Ninx months (August j-A pril 30) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust x-July si) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 X93« 

X 933 | X93a 

*93**33 *93X-3* 

x93**33 | X93X-3* 

193**3* 

X93*“3* 


Exporting Countries: 


Wheat flour* — 

Thousand centals (x cental 

— 100 lb.). 


Germany. 

293 

7 

11 

11 

1,442 

60 

60 

163 

64 

229 

Belgium. 

4 

7 

0 

0 

44 

53 

55 

42 

73 

51 

Bulgaria. 

0 

60 

0 

0 

49 

600 

0 

0 

752 

0 

Spam. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

15 

0 

0 

18 

0 

Prance ...... 

384 

265 

24 

18 

3.084 

4,255 

351 

187 

4,764 

262 

Hungary. 

33 

132 

0 

0 

721 

1,832 

0 

0 

2,130 

0 

Italy ....... 

203 

134 

26 

22 

2,868 

1,768 

216 

229 

2,235 

287 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Lithuania. 

2 

2 

0 

0 

15 

22 

0 

0 

26 

0 

Poland. 

13 

24 

0 

0 

203 

459 

0 

4 

511 

4 

Snmanji) . . . T 

0 

26 

0 

0 

13 

847 

0 

0 

855 

0 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

15 

0 

0 

51 

73 

0 

0 

104 

0 

Canada . 

459 

. 500 

0 

0 

7,386 

7,652 

24 

31 

10,551 

40 

United States . . . 

650 

* 1.056 

• 0 

0 

6,561 

12,932 

2 

0 

15,091 

0 

Argentina. 



— 

— 

1 ) 992 

x) 1,129 

— 

— 

1,545 

— 

Chile. 

0 

2 

86 

0 

4 

15 

231 

0 

29 

0 

India. 

9 

60 

0 

0 

262 

681 

2 

0 

836 

0 

Turkey. 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

4 

11 

4 

Japan. 

686 

359 

0 

9 

5,031 

2,238 

11 

93 

3.470 

106 

Algeria. 

42 

11 

9 

2 

346 

86 

57 

49 

157 

57 

Tunis. 

11 

15 

7 

2 

126 

97 

40 

18 

146 

20 

Australia. 

979 

1,164 

0 

0 

9,936 

10,959 

0 

0 

13.995 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Austria. 

0 

0 

20 

108 

0 

7 

459 

899 

7 

1,261 

Denmark. 

2 

2 

53 

86 

It 

9 

571 

1,058 

13 

1,290 

Estonia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

0 

15 

9 

15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

90 

439 

0 

22 

1,371 

3,005 

26 

4,048 

Finland. 

0 

0 

88 

79 

0 

0 

902 

1,241 

0 

1,596 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

324 

580 

717 

699 

3,296 

4,151 

6,521 

8,636 

5,628 

11,224 

Greece. 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

18 

57 

0 

66 

Norway . 

0 

0 

123 

90 

4 

9 

829 

1,140 

11 

1.358 

Netherlands .... 

0 

2 

79 

53 

18 

64 

681 

584 

7i 

723 

Portugal .... 



26 

7 

— 

— 

192 

110 

— 

201 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

7 

31 

0 

37 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

2 

7 

93 

7 

7 

304 

882 

9 

1,182 

Ceylon. 





— 

— 

1 ) 273 

1 ) 302 

— 

401 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 




— 

r) 683 

1 ) 789 

— 

1,144 

Indo-Cliina .... 

— 

— 

26 

33 


— 

262 

306 

— 

388 

Syria and Lebanon. 

9 

2 

126 

53 

77 

88 

615 

293 

93 

397 

Egypt. 


® s ® 

# * @ 


1 ) 2 

1 ) 0 

x) 176 

1 ) 2,000 

0 

2,430 

Union of SouthAfrica 

... 

. •. 

0 ,. 

* * * 

x) 0 

x) 2 

1 ) 4 

x) II 

2 

15 

New Zealand. . . . 



. B . 


1 ) 2 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 170 

1 ) 172 

4 

238 

Totals . . . 

4,105 

4,434 

1418 

1,810 

42,555 

50,152 

15,087 

22,351 

63,236 

29,074 

Exporting Countries: 
Bulgaria. 

15 

2 

Barle 

0 

y. — Th 

0 

ousand ce 

104 

ntals (1 c 

399 

rental ■» 1 

0 

00 lb.). 

0 

406 

1 0 

Spam. 

9 

4 

0 

0 

44 

9 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Hungary. 

22 

2 

0 

0 

1,175 

49 

0 

7 

55 

i 7 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Poland. 

183 

205 

0 

0 

3.305 

3,007 

0 

0 

3,146 

0 

Rumania. 

225 

811 

0 

0 

9,211 

14,288 

0 

0 

15,913 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

185 

287 

0 

0 

3,424 

1,411 

2 

2 

2,112 

2 

U. S. S. R. 



— 

— 

1 ) 7,630 

1 ) 17,611 

— 

— 

17,789 

— 

Canada . 

*” 11 

*”295 

0 

0 

2,328 

4,376 

0 

0 

6,499 

0 

United States . . . 

165 

90 

0 

0 

3,437 

1,612 

0 

0 

2,524 

—* 

Argentina. 


■ • » 

— 

— 

1 ) 4,881 

1 ) 5,443 

— 

— 

6,274 

— 

Chile. 

"*29 

86 

0 

0 

97 

428 

0 

0 

492 

0 

India. 

0 

77 

0 

0 

4 

375 

0 

i 0 

666 

0 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

4 

13 

0 

31 

373 

315 

! 79 

384 

104 

Turkey. 

82 

203 

0 

0 

761 

2.628 

0 

0 

2,996 

0 

Egypt. 

• • • 


.. • 

• • • 

1 ) 64 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 265 

2 

273 

Tunis. 

66 

2 

0 

11 

2,392 

126 

33 

551 

820 

556 

Australia. 

152 

73 

0 

0 

1,038 

1,429 

0 

0 

1,614 

0 

Importing Countries: 
Germany. 

0 

0 

340 

2,392 

4 

18 

2,544 

12.959 

18 

15,970 

Austria. 

0 

0 

97 

134 

0 

0 

1,411 

1,755 

0 

2.075 

Belgium. 

51 

181 

741 

620 

1,168 

1,332 

7,626 

7,923 

1,676 

9396 

Denmark ..... 

40 

24 

176 

117 

344 

439 

1,623 

2,438 

474 

3,331 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

49 

2 

2 

26 

66 

304 

26 

483 

France. 

4 

0 

397 

631 

4 

15 

6,570 

7,366 

15 

9,482 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

4 

0 

1.016 

714 

35 

9 

10,913 

12,216 

31 

14,039 

Greece. 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

II 

159 

0 

172 

Italy. 

0 

0 

66 

97 

0 

0 

820 

666 

0 

800 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

0 

4 

Norway. 

0 

0 

0 

110 

0 

0 

90 

701 

0 

794 

Netherlands .... 

37 

24 

767 

633 

95 

238 

6,848 

7,494 

262 

9 .H 2 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

159 

245 

0 

0 

4,043 

2.421 

2 

2.989 

Yugoslavia .... 

2 

0 

0 

0 

24 

13 

4 

37 

13 

37 

Algeria. 

0 

18 

108 

77 

75 

595 

1,852 

2,141 

620 

2.520 

Totals . . . 

1,282 

2488 

3,931 

5,790 

41,679 

56,249 

44,771 

59,488 

64,844 

72,146 
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s 


COUNTRIES 

April 

Nine months (August x-April 30 ) |j 

Twelve months 
A ugust x-July 31 ) 

Exports 1 

Imports | 

Exports | 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

*933 | 

*93« 

1933 | 

*93* || 

*93*“33 | 

1931-32 

193*33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

*93*-3* 




Oats. 

— Thousitid centtils (i cental = ioo 

lb.). 



Exporting Countries: 











Irish Free State . . 

7 

4 

0 

13 

24 

66 

9 

205 

73 

218 

Hungary. 

84 

0 

0 

0 

271 

4 

0 

2 

7 

2 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

20 

0 

Poland. 

11 

9 

0 

0 

168 

35 

0 

0 

62 

0 

Rumania. 

0 

20 

0 

0 

624 

231 

0 

0 

293 

0 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

172 

104 

0 

0 

2,672 

525 

0 

55 

884 

57 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Canada . 

51 

595 

II 

0 

3 009 

3,479 

683 

536 

4.628 

655 

United States . . . 

37 

13 

0 

2 

1,142 

672 

4 

13 

895 

22 

Argentina. 

639 

2,039 

— 

— ( 

8,686 

13.210 

— 

— 

16,380 

— 

Chile. 

18 

0 

0 

0 

159 

137 

0 

0 

223 

0 

Algeria. 

7 

40 

0 

26 

121 

271 

31 

368 

295 

384 

Tunis ....... 

2 

4 

0 

0 

88 

141 

0 

0 

212 

0 

Australia. 

2 

4 

0 

0 

84 

66 

0 

2 

108 

2 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

82 

2 

75 

11 

137 

9 

344 

192 

9 

223 

Austria. 

0 

0 

4 

150 

0 

0 

527 

1,109 

0 

1.464 

Belgium. 

0 

11 

170 

214 

7 

22 

635 

988 

37 

1304 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

75 

44 

64 

66 

223 

373 

6 t> 

500 

Estonia ...... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Finland. 

0 

0 

9 

0 

2 

20 

46 

40 

20 

55 

France . 

0 

0 

24 

615 

4 

7 

1,025 

1,728 

7 

3.214 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

9 

624 

584 

22 

201 

4.621 

6.047 

203 

8,494 

Italv. 

0 

0 

362 

503 

0 

0 

2.132 

3,071 

0 

4,074 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

7 

Noiway. 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

2 

13 

238 

1 2 

273 

Netherlands .... 

2 

2 

194 

243 

24 

42 

2.046 

1.825 

I 44 

2,383 

Sweden . 

2 

31 

64 

128 

46 

73 

414 

915 

181 

1,105 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

414 

597 

0 

0 

4.023 

3,781 

! 2 

5,033 

Totals . . . 

1,116 

2,887 

2,026 

3,148 

17,354 

19,292 

16,776 

21,502 

| 24,653 

29,676 




lMalzc. — Thousand centals (i cental ~ ioo lb.). 









Six months 


1 Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries: 





(November 1-April 30) 

(Nov. i-Oct. 31 ) 

Bulgaria. 

278 

478 

0 

0 

1,753 

1,823 

0 

0 

2.890 

0 

Rumania. 

4.090 

4,522 

0 

0 

23,795 

20,770 

0 

0 

34,421 

2 

Yugoslavia .... 

1,113 

225 

0 

0 

5,807 

1,318 

0 

24 

1,825 

26 

United States . . . 

77 1 

260 

2 

20 

2,256 

858 

55 

141 

3.084 

220 

Argentina. 

9.035 

18.808 

— 

— 

43,81 0 

89,627 

— 

— 

175,713 


Brazil. 



— 

— 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

— 

— 

2 

— 

Java and Madura . 



— 

— 

1 ) 1,032 

1 ) 1,466 

— 

„— 

2,467 

— 

Indo China . 

119 

7 

— 

— 

1,956 

1,272 

— 

— 

3,459 

_ 

Syria and Lebanon . 

0 

0 

35 

4 

4 

7 

99 

11 

7 

37 

Turkey . 

26 

37 

0 

0 

97 

141 

0 

0 

373 

0 

Egypt . 




... 

1 ) 119 

1 ) 7 

i) 4 

1 ) 29 

15 

46 

Union of South Africa 

'*’31 

"**181 

0 

0 

3,505 

1,592 

0 

0 

4,991 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

0 

0 

381 

2,202 

0 

0 

4,378 

8,111 

0 

17.007 

Austria . 

0 

0 

805 

593 

0 

0 

5,805 

3.796 

0 

7,628 

Belgium . 

60 

181 

1.054 

979 

483 

838 

8,556 

9,475 

1,385 

18.691 

Denmark. 

0 

0 

666 

1,673 

0 

0 

7,403 

10,750 

0 

21,231 

Spain. 

0 

0 

187 

474 

0 

0 

1,138 

3,505 

0 

6,931 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

238 

908 

0 

0 

2,855 

6,259 

0 

13,658 

Finland. 

0 

0 

82 

50 

0 

0 

452 

238 

0 

582 

France. 

0 

7 

3,058 

1,404 

0 

20 

10,351 

11,841 

26 

25,869 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

121 

280 

3,657 

2,427 

831 

1,455 

28,153 

33.277 

3,208 

64,058 

Greece. 

0 

0 

99 

575 

0 

0 

280 

3,053 

0 

3.382 

Hungary . 

256 

9 

0 

0 

1,389 

60 

0 

245 

93 

939 

Italy . 

0 

2 

108 

1,493 

2 

4 

992 

7,229 

7 

15,737 

Norway. 

0 

0 

269 

289 

0 

0 

1,556 

2,070 

0 

4,092 

Netherlands .... 

7 

40 

2,189 

2,163 

53 

139 

18,651 

21,341 

223 

36,892 

Poland. 

0 

0 

2 

7 

0 

0 

31 

57 

0 

126 

Portugal. 



86 

93 

— 

— 

481 

549 

— 

1.407 

Sweden. 

0 

0 

238 

406 

0 

0 

2,368 

3,067 

0 

6,135 

Switzerland .... 

1 o 

0 

132 

159 

0 

0 

1,175 

1,878 

2 

3,717 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

256 

1,149 

0 

0 

807 

6,907 

0 

9,956 

Canada . 

0 

0 

57 

53 

20 

4 

2,789 

2,313 

13 

3.891 

Japan . 



7 

216 

— 

— 

18 

1,274 


1,695 

Tunis. 

0 

~ 0 

0 

13 

0 

0 

0 

315 

0 

324 

Totals . . . 

15,213 

25,037 

13,608 

17,350 

86,921 

121,401 

98397 

137,755 

234,204 

264,281 


*) Sea notes page 418. 
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COUNTRIES 


April 


Four months (January i-April 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(J anuary x-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports j 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 


1933 

| 193* 

1933 

| 1932 

*933 | 

1932 

*933 | 

193* 

1933 

1933 

Exporting Countries: 



Rice 

. — Thousand centals (1 cental = 100 lb.). 



Spain. 

13 

42 

0 

0 

46 

322 

0 

0 

871 

0 

Italy. 

386 

203 

9 

9 

1,162 

1,360 

44 

20 

3,505 

55 

United States . . . 

159 

362 

22 

26 

668 

981 

MO 

104 

2,586 

190 

Brazil. 

... 


— 

- 1 ) 

15 1 ) 

130 

— 

_ 

615 


India. 

4.661 

5,307 

13 

11 

16,477 

22,853 

212 

97 

48,001 

683 

Irtdo-China. 

3.031 

2,156 

— 

— 

11,376 

9,286 



26,983 

— 

Siam. 

3,051 

2,553 

— 

— 

13,287 

11,239 

— 

_ 

34,106 

— 

Egypt . 

... 

... 

... 

1 ) 

549 1 ) 

57 x) 

2 x) 

461 

1,032 

710 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

68 

95 

811 

666 

223 

298 

2,141 

2,103 

1,047 

8,481 

Austria. 

0 

0 

42 

31 

0 

0 

190 

150 

0 

549 

Belgium. 

7 

22 

148 

132 

24 

93 

408 

379 

201 

1,208 

Denmark ..... 

0 

0 

15 

11 

0 

0 

55 

35 

0 

139 

Estonia. 

— 

— 

0 

2 



4 

7 


15 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

20 

13 

2 

46 

France. 

163 

84 

1,071 

780 

417 

273 

3,781 

2,187 

864 

8,329 

Gr. Bnt. and N. Irel. 

9 

18 

340 

317 

40 

84 

728 

988 

163 

2,747 

Greece. 

— 

— 

31 

46 

_ 

— 

159 

190 

— 

540 

Hungary. 

0 

0 

44 

24 

0 

0 

121 

119 

0 

465 

Latvia. 

0 

0 

2 

2 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

18 

Lithuania. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

20 

Norway ...... 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

26 

18 

0 

71 

Netherlands .... 

104 

134 

827 

798 

419 

564 

1.581 

979 

1,863 

2,784 

Poland. 

0 

29 

183 

163 

18 

99 

251 

183 

317 

1,027 

Portugal. 

— 

— 

60 

161 

_ 

— 

211 

370 

— 

875 

Sweden. 

— 

— 

0 

0 

_ 

_ 

0 

0 

— 

90 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

161 

33 

0 

0 

304 

134 

0 

432 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

49 

93 

0 

0 

214 

278 

0 

1,096 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

37 

37 

0 

2 

179 

170 

2 

494 

Canada . 

0 

0 

53 

33 

0 

0 

157 

218 

9 

593 

Chile. 

— 

— 

26 

22 

— 

— 

51 

117 

— 

187 

Ceylon. 

,.. 



1 ) 

0 1 ) 

0 I) 

2.641 1 ) 

3,234 

4 

10.386 

Java and Madura . 




. • 1 ) 

2 1 ) 

II I) 

1.398 1 ) 

1,715 

73 

3.303 

Japan. 

11 

7 

271 

247 

207 

24 

l.lll 

1.074 

1,034 

3,369 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

0 

35 

40 | 

0 

0 

130 

126 

0 

392 

Turkey. 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

20 

22 

0 

03 

Algeria. 

4 

0 

20 

31 

13 

2 

no 

77 

9 

198 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

13 

24 

0 

40 

Union of SouthAfrica 




1 ) 

0 0 

0 1 ) 

247 1 ) 

185 

0 

895 

Australia. 

4 

9 

2 

13 

22 

37 

18 

26 

86 

49 

New Zealand. . . . 




1) 

0 1 ) 

0 1 ) 

20 1 ) 

16 1 

0 

64 

Totals . . . 

11,671 

11,021 

4,288 

3,747 1 

44,965 

47,715 

16,666 

15,827 ! 

123,373 

50,633 

Exporting Countries: 



Liuseed. — Thousand centals (r cental — 100 

lb.). 



Estonia. 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

13 

0 

2 

4 

Lithuania. 

9 

13 

0 

0 

35 

93 

0 

0 

170 

0 

Argentina. 

2,971 

1,318 

— 

— 

14,467 

16,484 

— 

— 

42,188 

— 

India. 

225 

154 

0 

0 

571 

613 

0 

0 

1,728 

0 

Tunis. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

0 

0 

24 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany. 

2 

0 

747 

1,049 

9 

4 

3.448 

2,890 

20 

9,841 

Belgium. 

4 

13 

280 

353 

33 

101 

1.521 

1.373 

139 

3,673 

Denmark. 

— 

— 

60 

68 

— 


168 

174 

— 

534 

Spain. 

— 

— 

18 

71 

— 

—. 

90 

115 

— 

494 

Finland. 

0 

0 

11 

4 

0 

0 

33 

20 

0 

75 

France . 

0 

2 

644 

624 

2 

2 

2.202 

1,609 

7 

5.049 

Gr Brit, and N. Irel. 

0 

0 

531 

780 

2 

2 

2,150 

2,930 

4 

8,294 

Greece. 

0 

0 

7 

7 

0 

0 

26 

18 

0 

88 

Hungary. 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

9 

29 

Italy. 

0 

0 

95 

121 

0 

0 

531 

434 

0 

1,512 

Latvia. 

0 

2 

11 

0 

31 

18 

29 

31 

53 

75 

Norway. 

0 

0 

33 

66 

0 

0 

123 

143 

0 

403 

Netherlands .... 

4 

2 

734 

690 

24 

64 

3,223 

3,468 

75 

9,912 

Poland. 

0 

0 

53 

4 

0 

2 

196 

33 

4 

271 

Sweden. 

_ 

_ 

95 

154 

— 


324 

375 

_ 

957 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

2 

C 

35 

66 

2 

2 

146 

143 

2 

798 

Yugoslavia .... 

0 

0 

7 

II 

0 

0 

33 

II 

0 

115 

Canada . 

0 

0 

0 

II 

4 

2 

0 

33 

205 

256 

United States . . . 

— 

— 

123 

869 



1,058 

2,306 


4,502 

Japan . 

— 

— 

33 

18 

— 

— 

128 

99 


148 

Australia . 

0 

0 

20 

9 

0 

0 

68 

203 

0 

450 

Totals . . . 

3,217 

3,206 

3,550 

4,975 

15,182 

17,397 

15,528 

16,408 

44,630 

47*480 


1 ) See notes p*ge 418. 
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COUNTRIES 

April 

Four months (January 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve 
(January 1 

MONTHS 
-Dec. 31 ) 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports | 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1932 

*933 

*93* 

*933 ! 

*93* 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

Exporting Countries: 




Butter. — (Thousand lb.). 




A jatria. 

0 

0 

84 

119 

368 

238 

90 

148 

1,565 

802 

Denmark. 

27,373 

31.700 

123 

236 

105,732 

114,378 

267 

578 

347,886 

922 

Estonia. 

829 

2,075 

0 

0 

3,034 

5,218 

0 

0 

27.626 

0 

Irish Free State . . 

946 

278 

0 

112 

3,558 

968 

2 

2,222 

36,932 

2,632 

Finland. 

2,443 

4,266 

0 

0 

9,103 

13,466 

0 

0 

32,020 

0 

Hungary. 

401 

60 

0 

0 

2,319 

1,131 

0 

0 

4,495 

0 

Latvia. 

2,954 

3.472 

0 

0 

8 523 

9.270 

0 

0 

41,000 

2 

Lithuania. 

1,155 

1.175 

0 

0 

3,285 

2,912 

0 

0 

21,883 

0 

Norway. 

0 

478 

0 

4 

642 

1,662 

4 

13 

2,421 

90 

Netherlands .... 

5.307 

3,527 

282 

586 

19,535 

11,958 

534 

7,564 

44,926 

9,323 

Poland. 

2 

243 

0 

0 

123 

1,501 

0 

9 

2,707 

866 

Sweden. 

1,801 

2,017 

9 

0 

9,566 

10,723 

13 

11 

29,875 

33 

V S. S. R. 



— 

— 

2 ) 2,231 

2 ) 3,373 

— 

— 

68,198 

— 

Argentina ..... 



— 

— 

it 14.476 

1 ) 21,539 

— 

— 

55,973 

— 

India. 

II 

26 

24 

31 

77 

106 

134 

152 

260 

428 

Syria and Lebanon. 

0 

26 

18 

168 

55 

130 

377 

591 

315 

1,867 

Australia. 

12.037 

13,177 

0 

0 

88,571 

76,928 

0 

0 

229.105 

0 

New Zealand. . . . 

25,479 

25.150 

— 

— 

107,546 

87,625 

— 

— 

244,787 

— 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . 

2 

86 

10,827 

9,645 

4 

126 

33,118 

54.558 

478 

153,264 

Belgium . 

24 

291 

1,980 

7,013 

77 

743 

13.477 

24,421 

1,841 

46,760 

Spain . 

2 

2 

0 

9 

9 

18 

2 

20 

44 

42 

France . 

527 

342 

450 

5,128 

1,940 

2,156 

15,620 

12,322 

7,921 

26,140 

Gr. Brit, and N. Jrel 

61! 

1,653 

85,698 

67,080 

3,560 

26,169 

332,169 

301,730 

35,693 

946,298 

Greece . 

— 

— 

62 

84 

— 

— 

170 

597 

— 

1,197 

Italy . 

148 

134 

150 

198 

441 

337 

1,283 

2,782 

827 

3,816 

Switzerland .... 

0 

0 

22 

1,299 

0 

2 

534 

5,505 

7 

8,151 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

0 

0 

68 

445 

0 

26 

84 

800 

26 

2,703 

Canada . 

11 

71 

470 

7 

121 

481 

1.263 

163 

3,505 

238 

United States . . . 

7! 

115 

123 

172 

361 

503 

427 

510 

1,607 

1,014 

Ceylon . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

i» 146 

11 146 

— 

602 

Java and Madura . 

— 

— 



— 

— 

x) 2.388 

1 ) 1.779 

— 

8,766 

Japan . 

— 

— 

79 

7 

— 

—- 

104 

51 

— 

163 

Algeria . 

2 

4 

335 

344 

11 

20 

1,336 

1.415 

35 

3.955 

Egypt . 





1 ) 95 

1 ) 170 

1 ) 207 

1 ) 234 

384 

825 

Tunis . 

0 

0 

130 

108 

4 

0 

600 

410 

4 

1,305 

Totals . 

82,136 

90,368 

100,934 

92,788 

385,367 

393,877 

404,349 

418,731 

1,244,346 

1,222304 

Exporting Countries: 




Cheese* — (Thousand lb.). 




Bulgaria. 

95 

15 

0 

0 

754 

293 

0 

2 

2,601 

4 

Den mat k. 

1,627 

666 

13 

11 

6.530 

3,360 

35 

62 

14,535 

130 

1* inland . 

679 

620 

2 

0 

2,469 

2,315 

9 

7 

7,225 

26 

Italy. 

4,713 

5,900 

822 

699 

16,667 

22,110 

2 529 

2,363 

66,373 

8.805 

Lithuania. 

75 

112 

0 

0 

377 

602 

0 

0 

1,768 

7 

Norway. 

231 

203 

20 

15 

1,250 

1,074 

64 

88 

3,644 

240 

Netherlands .... 

9.784 

14.103 

55 

82 

44.955 

50,043 

254 

364 

170.061 

1,076 

Poland. 

44 

44 

13 

40 

82 

417 

148 

159 

767 

586 

Switzerland .... 

4.264 

3,406 

287 

390 

13,706 

13,010 

1,071 

1,773 

43,700 

4,755 

Czechoslovakia . . . 

119 

390 

289 

287 

948 

2,793 

840 

805 

6,124 

3,071 

Vugoslavia . . . 

97 

64 

9 

18 

564 

569 

29 

66 

2,617 

150 

Canada . 

278 

377 

31 

55 

1,400 

2,727 

223 

311 

86,940 

1.166 

Australia. 

1,027 

340 

7 

0 

5,512 

2,769 

20 

4 

8,801 

60 

New Zealand. . . . 

17,236 

22,044 

0 

0 

89,398 

82,156 

2 

0 

192,175 

2 

Importing Countries: 
Germany . 

251 

227 

4,780 

8,005 

1,645 

1,373 

29,203 

30,060 

4,237 j 

108.688 

Austria . 

335 

282 

190 

481 

1,351 

472 

736 

1,537 

3,982 

3,732 

Belgium . 

20 

44 

3,298 

3,212 

123 

201 

13,786 

13,181 

551 j 

45,660 

Spahi . 

500 

29 

172 

130 

529 

71 

547 

593 

238 1 

2,480 

Irish Free State . . 

0 

0 

7 

203 

0 

22 

163 

717 

37 1 

2,019 

France . 

2,606 

2,798 

3,805 

3,053 

9,293 

11,078 

16,898 

15,450 

29.211 1 

52,267 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

428 

584 

30,091 

22,802 

2.015 

2.410 

117,718 

110,238 

7,242 

336,733 

Greece. 

33 

7 

146 

243 

229 

11 

432 

1,005 

620 

1.753 

Hungary . 

2 

7 

4 

0 

13 

20 

11 

9 

33 

11 

Portugal . 



40 

31 

— 

— 

99 

119 

— 

608 

Sweden . 

_ 


73 

68 

— 

— 

276 

298 

— 

1,045 

United States . . . 

123 

97 

3,891 

5,280 

454 

514 

13,398 

17,359 

1,534 

55,643 

India . 

0 

0 

82 

88 

0 

0 

309 

293 

2 

950 

Java and Madura . 





— 

—• 

r) 340 

1 ) 267 

— 

1.642 

Syria and Lebanon . 

~ 4 

9 

*'276 

44 

9 

]1 

750 

322 

68 

U95 

Algeria . 

11 

15 

1,010 

1,067 

53 

62 

3,851 

2,956 

159 

10033 

Egypt . . , t T f 





1 ) 66 

1 ) 108 

x) 1.281 

1 ) 1,041 

254 

5,260 

Tunis ... 

2 

0 

’* 223 ! 

174 

9 

2 

851 

701 

13 

2,191 

Totals . . . 

44,584 

52383 

49336 j 

46,478 

200,401 

200,593 

205,873 

202,150 

655,512 

651,988 


x)tS<« notes pm* 418. 
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COUNTRIES 

April 

Nine months (August i-April 30 ) 

Twelve months 
(A ugust 1 -July 31 ) 

| Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

1933 

1932 

1933 

X932 

1932*33 

1931*32 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931*33 

1931 - 3 * 

Exporting Countries: 



Cotton. — Thousand centals (1 cental *= 100 lb.). 



United States . 


2.403 

2,950 

37 

79 

35.281 

39,699 

478 

370 

46,787 

620 

Argentina . . . 




— 

— 

1 ) 298 

1 ) 267 

— 

— 

584 

—> 

Brazil. 




— 

— 

1 ) 2 

1 ) 179 

— 

— 

183 

— 

India. 


1,160 

379 

157 

608 

7,597 

5,644 

644 

1,446 

7.075 

2,249 

Egypt .... 


... 




1 ) 4,224 

1 ) 5,686 

1 ) 0 

1 ) 0 

7.500 

0 

Importing Countries: 











Germany . . , 


75 

123 

624 

979 

983 

1,283 

6,768 

6,755 

1,640 

8,327 

Austria .... 


0 

0 

33 

42 

0 

0 

309 

445 

0 

553 

Belgium .... 


26 

29 

117 

86 

201 

276 

1,448 

1,109 

348 

1,349 

Denmark . . . 


— 


15 

7 

— 

— 

106 

95 

— 

134 

Spam. 


0 

2 

128 

218 

11 

18 

1,376 

1,519 

22 

2,048 

Estonia .... 


0 

0 

4 

9 

0 

0 

44 

55 

0 

75 

Finland .... 


0 

0 

4 

18 

0 

0 

123 

121 

0 

159 

France .... 


31 

31 

534 

608 

265 

403 

5,681 

3,012 

494 

4,286 

Gr. Brit, and N. Irel. 

44 

53 

681 

1,003 

364 

322 

9,343 

9,846 

485 

12,452 

Greece. 


0 

0 

18 

24 

0 

0 

132 

159 

0 

192 

Hungary. . . . 


0 

0 

26 

11 

0 

0 

300 

291 

0 

333 

Italy. 


0 

0 

348 

364 

0 

0 

3,269 

3,126 

0 

4,037 

Latvia. 


0 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

60 

40 

0 

51 

Norway .... 


0 

0 

4 

7 

0 

0 

46 

35 

0 

44 

Netherlands . . 


0 

0 

64 

73 

9 

7 

586 

725 

7 

858 

Poland .... 


0 

2 

60 

88 

15 

20 

838 

783 

22 

1,074 

Portugal . . . 


— 

— 

40 

40 

— 

— 

344 

293 

— 

434 

Sweden .... 


— 

— 

42 

53 

— 

— 

403 

• 439 

— 

564 

Switzerland . . 


0 

0 

49 

40 

2 

4 

437 

410 

4 

505 

Czechoslovakia 


7 

11 

128 

194 

79 

108 

1,420 

1,605 

137 

2,002 

Yugoslavia . . 


0 

0 

15 

15 

0 

0 

132 

161 

0 

201 

Canada .... 


— 

— 

42 

64 

— 

— 

1M 

765 

— 

974 

Japan. 


0 

229 

1,451 

2,293 

302 

800 

6,984 

12,952 

1,041 

16.484 

Algeria . . . 


2 

0 

0 

0 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

7 

Totals . 


3,748 

3,809 

4,630 

6,925 

49,637 

54,718 

42,007 

46,561 

66,333 

60,012 






Wool. — (Thousand lb.). 










1 



1 

Twelve 

MONTHS 

Exporting Countries • 





Eight months (September i-Apnl 30 ) 

(Sept. 1 -August 31 ) 

Irish Free State 


866 

509 

26 

29 

8,131 

7,130 

476 

529 

9,949 

948 

Hungary. . . . 


139 

35 

185 

73 

1,850 

1,213 

1,193 

917 

2,344 

1,285 


a) 



— 

— 

1 ) 188,564 

1 ) 155,367 

— 

— 

249,842 

— 

Argentina . . . 

b) 



— 

— 

1 ) 9,169 

1 ) 5,135 

— 

— 

8.115 


Chile. 


2.079 

*7.901 

— 

— 

14,134 

23,949 

— 

— 

25,175 

— 

India . . 


2.712 

2,291 

368 

595 

28.371 

27,474 

5,027 

3,199 

35,402 

5,020 

.Syria and Lebanon . 

123 

101 

2 

73 

2,271 

2.522 

948 

507 

3.935 

985 

Algeria .... 


584 

492 

112 

84 

4,597 

4,195 

1,175 

862 

6,856 

1,252 

Egypt .... 






1 ) 1,662 

1 ) 935 

1 ) 7 

1 ) 2 

1,413 

4 


a) 

i 4*828 

40*221 


0 

219,976 

241,486 

1) 0 

0 

298,046 

0 

Un. of S. Africa. 

b) 

463 

589 


194 

4,160 

3.386 

1 ) 379 

935 

5,296 

1,261 


a) 

68.674 

67,830 

’ * *408 

99 

740,196 

665.095 

4,101 

1,812 

762,756 

2,008 

Australia . . 

b) 

5.873 

4,094 

0 

0 

47.051 

39,397 

24 

7 

58.535 

15 


a) 

28.089 

36,601 

0 

0 

189,281 

157,327 

0 

2 

177,836 

2 

New Zealand. . 

b ) 

4,698 

6.473 

0 

0 

36,096 

30,100 

9 

13 

43,314 

29 

Importing Countries: 












a) 

194 

101 

41.727 

41,679 

2,134 

8,847 

217,972 

161,249 

9,780 

241.314 

Germany . . . 

b) 

754 

496 

3,435 

3,047 

5,770 

7,207 

24,756 

21,590 

9,681 

31,656 

Austria .... 


24 

2 

2,070 

1,949 

68 

57 

11,621 

10,218 

82 

13,991 


a) 

6,407 

862 

20,444 

13,627 

64,527 

7,031 

138,834 

74.311 

18,715 

116.938 

Belgium .... 

b) 

2,191 

1.647 

340 

194 

13,713 

15,271 

2.652 

2,097 

22.465 

3.036 

Denmaik . . . 


15 

22 

441 

331 

165 

137 

3,631 

3,025 

157 

4.409 

Spain. 


205 

238 

1,133 

1,541 

1,627 

1,903 

6,718 

4,943 

2,321 

11.715 

Finland .... 


0 

0 

304 

287 

51 

84 

2,588 

1,728 

86 

2.762 

France . . 


3,803 

3,508 

61,317 

53,641 

24,868 

32,532 

396,800 

250,627 

45,631 

393,116 

Gr. Brit and N. Irel. 1 

44,234 

39,055 

111,497 

100,778 

280,376 

201,527 

689,231 

619,133 

315.628 

888,010 

Greece. 


0 

4 

207 

104 

439 

77 

1,479 

1,634 

300 

2.094 


a) 

13 

42 

15,975 

12,950 

289 

974 

107,985 

89,940 

1,232 

145,076 


b ) 

229 

75 

930 

915 

2,430 

1,182 

10,097 

10,565 

1,620 

14.290 

Norway .... 


86 

51 

218 

161 

562 

529 

1,457 

1,579 

756 

2,355 


j a) 

231 

115 

1,041 

708 

1,706 

1,345 

6,332 

5,141 

1,933 

7,229 


b) 

163 

33 

525 

613 

739 

401 

6,109 

5,150 

761 

8,148 

Poland .... 


97 

137 

3,633 

3,999 

1,038 

1,409 

23,393 

18,356 

1,687 

27,084 

Sweden .... 


— 

— 

1,896 

2,249 

— 

— 

12,251 

13,109 

— 

17,745 

Switzerland . . 


4 

11 

2,743 

1,803 

176 

364 

14,868 

12,593 

397 

“•US 

Czechoslovakia . 


66 

no 

3,239 

2,648 

880 

1,567 

20,682 

22,095 

1,892 

32,038 

Yugoslavia . . 


0 

2 

172 

139 

132 

88 

2,207 

2,112 

152 

2,(87 

Canada .... 


0 

90 

791 

346 

2,804 

4,034 

6,113 

4.883 

5,159 

6,277 

United States . 


35 

112 

6,140 

4,186 

394 

734 

37,047 

75,709 

3,893 

82,779 

Japan .... 


0 

2 

22,970 j 

24,515 

37 

37 

163,872 

137,236 

77 

192.90! 

Tunis. .... 


20 

13 

26 1 

11 

82 

82 

399 

267 

172 

465 

Totals . 


187,899 

213,865 

304,315 

273,568 

1,900,517 

1,652,130 

1,922,433 

1,558,075 

2,133391 

2381,324 


a) - Wool, greur. b) - Wool, scoured. — x) See notes page 416. 
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COUNTRIES 

April 

Ten months 

(July 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly 1 - 
Jtme 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

April 

Ten months 

(July 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(J uly 1 - 
June 30 ) 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1933 

1932 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 


Coffee. 

— (Thousand lb ). 



Tea. 

— (Thousand lb.). 




Exports. 





Exports 


Exporting Country: 



1 ) 



E xport wgC ountrtes: 






Brazil. 

• * • 


1.124.449 

1.570.799 

2,021,602 

Ceylon. 



1 ) 178,833 

1 ) 163,806 

245.982 

India. 

2,696 

4,533 

14,645 

15,302 

17,926 

India. 

6,603 

5,456 

345,329 

314,634 

342.950 

java and Madura . 



1 ) 73,650 

1 ) 37,615 

51,725 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 125,450 

1 ) 120,831 

163.312 







Japan . 

765 

414 

24,973 

21,341 

24,590 

/ mporttng Countries: 






I mportingCountfus: 






Germany. 

35 

119 

1,105 

1,484 

1,649 

Belgium. ... 

0 

0 

7 

20 

22 

Belgium. 

15 

231 

362 

9,288 

9,643 

Irish Free State . 

7 

42 

26 

254 

258 

France. 

0 

2 

60 

15 

15 

France . 

t 

2 

13 

33 

35 

Netherlands . . . 

1,188 

1,221 

14,171 

12,015 

14,709 

Gr.Brit.and N.Irel. 

4,085 

7.38S 

69,854 

74.792 

80.092 

Portugal. 

176 

150 

1.720 

1,023 

1,270 

Netherlands . . . 

9 

9 

112 

123 

141 

Switzerland .... 

22 

66 

278 

586 

613 

United States . . 

18 

42 

269 

445 

474 

Canada . 

2 

4 

40 

37 

42 

Syria and Lebanon 

0 

2 

0 

7 

20 

United States. . . 

838 

2.937 

10,007 

20,426 

22.593 

Algeria. 

2 

13 

31 

44 

49 

Ceylon. 



1 ) 4 

1 ) 11 

11 

Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 11 

1 ) 112 

121 

Si ria and Lebanon . 

2 

26 

11 

37 

46 

Australia .... 

*44 

31 

642 

476 

549 

Australia. 

2 

7 

37 

46 

55 

New Zealand. . . 



it 82 

x) 60 

148 

Totals . . . 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2,141,899 

Totals . . . 

11,533 

13,399 

745,532 

696,979 

858,743 

/ mporttng Countries: 



Imports. 


I mporttngCountries: 



Imports 


Germany. 

30,197 

29,542 

234.667 

267,042 

307,608 

Germany .... 

961 

897 

8.695 

9,114 

10,494 

Austria . 

836 

1,422 

11,299 

14,103 

17,445 

Austria. 

46 

79 

833 

952 

1.131 

Belgium. 

5,066 

4,387 

82.18- 

106.065 

114,687 

Belgium. 

31 

44 

516 

584 

661 

Bulgaria. 

49 

165 

668 

1.354 

1,658 

Denmark .... 

99 

123 

1,078 

1,120 

1,380 

Denmark . 

5,368 

4,919 

39.139 

56,624 

66.439 

Spain. 

46 

31 

247 

256 

280 

Spam. 

3,545 

5.324 

35.263 

43.623 

48.019 

Estonia. 

4 

35 

60 

157 

172 

Estonia. 

7 

46 

71 

231 

298 

Irish Free State . 

2,293 

2,654 

19.392 

22.234 

25,122 

lriih Free State . 

60 

84 

456 

452 

522 

Finland. 

9 

15 

181 

223 

249 

1 inland. 

2.743 

2,216 

27,20 : 

26,698 

32,481 

France . 

254 

328 

2.703 

2,881 

3,419 

1’iance. 

42.305 

43,522 

361.92: 

360.243 

427,557 

Gt. Britain and N. 






Gr Britain and N. 






Ireland . . . . 

38,848 

26.325 

508.350 

485.096 

550,364 

Ireland. 

3.016 

3,466 

29,701 

30,922 

36,648 

Greece. 

20 

53 

315 

584 

699 

Greece. 

578 

847 

6,850 

11,144 

13,010 

Hungary. 

13 

22 

522 

516 

562 

U nil gar v. 

82 

527 

5,093 

! 5.110! 6.041 

Italy. 

15 

24 

214 

273 

333 

Italy. '. 

7,106 

7,597 

69.541 

77,804 

93.366 

Latvia. 

18 

0 

106 

no 

128 

Latvia . . . 

62 

4 

287 

326 

375 

Lithuania . . . 

15 

15 

106 

104 

119 

Lithuania .... 

29 

4 

302 

414 

445 

Norway. 

35 

33 

335 

335 

386 

Norway. 

3.8% 

5,269 

30,155 

32.677 

38,189 

Netherlands . . . j 

1,645 

2.540 

26.054 

25,300 

30,836 

Netherlands . . . 

5.822 

7,7% 

83.15C 

88.814 

103,379 

Poland. 

320 

357 

3.236 

3,812 

4,317 

Boland. 

1,204 

820 

12,679 

14,974 

17,185 

Portugal .... 

37 

73 

355 

580 

648 

Portugal. 

527 

701 

9.1 IC 

9,337 

10,657 

Sweden. 

82 

57 

739 

750 

858 

Sweden. 

9,105 

6,012 

81,485 

93,558 

107,586 

Switzerland . . . 

84 

165 

1,903 

1,499 

1,792 

Switzerland .... 

1,883 

2,945 

32,668 

27.7% 

34,286 

Czechoslovakia . . 

37 

108 

1,276 

1,576 

1,737 

Czechoslovakia . . 

1,393 

2,800 

21,874 

27.212 

32,386 

Yugoslavia . . . 

15 

46 

381 

571 

622 

Yugoslavia .... 

913 

1.870 

11.444 

15,031 

17,434 

Canada . 

891 

1,373 

35,958 

37,055 

39,031 

Canada . 

2,427 

1,475 

25.214 

25,272 

31.963 

United States . . 

7,068 

5,774 

81,668 

78.617 

90.460 

United States. . . 

121,643 

104,623 

1,172.720 

1.347,194 

1,629,014 

Chile. 

157 

425 

3,422 

4,689 

5,170 

Chile. . 

29 

1,490 

3,746 

8,710 

9,308 

Syria and Lebanon 

9 

11 

183 

470 

586 

Ceylon. 



1 } 2.132 

1 ) 3,441 

3,572 

Turkey. 

163 

134 

1,922 

1,241 

1,504 

Japan. 

‘452 

”417 

3.501 

4.497 

6,724 

Algeria. 

271 

234 

3,530 

2,132 

10,421 

Syria and Lebanon. 

187 

300 

1,733 

2.039 

2,324 

Egypt . 

... 


1 ) 13,598 

1 ) 10,986 

13,999 

Turkey. . . . 

774 

518 

9,643 

6.843 

8,841 

Tunis . 

234 

’*1*96 

2.224 

6,151 

6,669 

Algeria .... 

3,466 

3,003 

26.389 

25,898 

30,532 

Union of S. Africa. 



1 ) 9,242 

1 ) 9.912 

12,683 

Egypt . 



1 ) 11,799 

1 ) 12,247 

15,858 

Australia .... 

3,463 

3,336 

41,046 

37,298 

44,899 

Tunis ... 

‘*287 

’ 337 

2.^30 

2,685 

3,190 

New Zealand . . 



1 ) 8,567 

1 ) 8,347 

2,522 

Un. of S. Africa .* | 



1 ) 21,087 

1 ) 20.920 

26,026 







Australia . . 

■‘353 

’ 300 

2,522 

2,381 

3,510 







New Zealand . . . 



1 ) 238 

1 ) 299 

452 

Exporting Countries: 






Exporting Countries: 


' 




India. 

269 

313 

5,176 

5,858 

6,486 

India. 

0 

0 

no 

60 

106 

Java and Madura. 

... 


1 ) 4,292 

1 ) 8,342 

9,771 

Totals . . . 

255,410 

244,748 

2,470,978 

1 

2,774,063 

3,299,121 

Total* . . . 

57,452 

45,820 

788,425 

769,725 

880,508 


i) Sm note* page 418. 
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COUNTRIES 

April 

Seven months 

(Oct. 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve 

MONTHS 
(Oct. I- 
Sept. 30 ) 

COUNTRIES 

April 

Nine months 

(August 1 -April 30 ) 

Twelve 
months 
(A ugust 1 
-July 31 

1933 

193 a 

1932-33 

1931-32 

1931-32 

1933 

193 a 

i93a-33 

1931*32 

1931-3* 


Cacao 

, — (Thousand lb). 


Total Wheat and Flour *) 









(Thousand centals). 





Exports. 








Exporting Countries' 






Exporting Countries. 


a) Net exports. 


Grenada . 



2 ) 3,042 

2 ) 4,941 

9,658 

Germany .... 

4) 

4) 

871 

4) 

4) 

Dominican Republ. 



a) 13,036 

2 ) 9,420 

35,975! 

Bulgaria .... 

71 

536 

1,327 

5,915 

6,691 

Brazil. 


_ 

1 ) 143,241 

1 ) 125,124 

210,683 

Spam. 

0 

0 

7 

5) 

4) 

Ecuador . 


* 

1 ) 5,498 

1 ) 13,118 

37,765| 

Hungary. 

97 

388 

3,201 

9,354 

10,752 

Trinidad. 


... 

1 ) 20,611 

1 ) 21,352 

39,617) 

Lithuania .... 

2 

4 

22 

49 

55 

Venezuela. 


... 

3) 6,393 

3 ) 2,590 

35,439 

Poland. 

55 

379 

82 

1,314 

1.929 

Cevion. 



1 ) 5,655 

1 ) 7,030 

9,266' 

Rumania .... 

0 

756 

33 

21,727 

22.335 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 1,323 

1 ) 1,614 

3,366 

V. S. S. R. . . . 



1 ) 6 ) 9,464 

i)6)39.683 

6 ) 39.820 

Cameroon .... 



1 ) 26,850 

1 ) 18,561 

27,315 

Yugoslavia . . . 

„ 4 

791 

571 

8,124 

8.935 

Ivorv Coast . . . 

4,321 

5.423 

44,320 

45,828 

54,578 

Canada . 

3,287 

5.176 

120,968 

89,173 

123,625 

Gold* Coast .... 

34,679 

25,395 

387,512 

389,849 

462,878 

United States . . 

564 

6.546 

16,222 

53,663 

65.566 

Nigeria. 



1 ) 124,820 

1 ) 84,691 

123,929, 

Argentina .... 

9,573 

12,838 

53,002 

69,278 

83,679 

St. Thomas and 






Chile. 

4) 

4 

4) 

26 

46 

Prince Is. ... 



3 ) 7.240 

3 ) 10.000 

25,867 

India. 

4) 

84 

4) 

904 

1.118 

Togolatid. 



1 ) 11 766 

ij 12,031 

13,916 

Syria and Lebanon 

4 ) 

4) 

4) 

110 

4) 






Turkey . 

29 

115 

128 

758 

922 







Algeria. 

410 

342 

4,028 

1,995 

3,508 

1 mbortmg Countries' 






Tunis. 

75 

223 

2,388 

1,825 

5.104 







Australia .... 

6,878 

9,337 

72,665 

70,039 

92,453 

Germany. 

n 

0 

44 

459 

496 







Belgium. 

0 

115 

459 

644 

1,508 

Totals . . . 

21,045 

37,519 

284,979 

373,937 

466,538 

France. 

2 

0 

62 

2 

4 







Netherlands . . . 

434 379 

2,028 

4,383 

6,740 







United States. . . 

937 

855 

6,517 

5,038 

7,011 







Australia .... 

20 

22 

22 

139 

143 







Totals . . . 

- 

- 

— 


1,106,154 










Imports. 




b) Net imports. 


Importing Countries. 






Importing Countries 






Germany. 

12 474 

16,947 

106,296 

124,138 

175,744 

Germany .... 

514 

805 

5) 

5.0841 13.913 

Austria. 

470 

1,230 

4.654 

8,239 

13.651 

Austria. 

575 

542 

5,434 

6,160 

8,113 

Belgium. 

1,847 

3.836 

10,816 

15,867 

21,588 

Belgium. 

2,410 

2,269 

18,078 

19,370 

27,862 

Bulgaria. 

137 

73 

441 

754 

1.323, 

Denmark .... 

423 

483 

5,673 

8,453 

10.412 

Denmark. 

527 

677 

4.449 

4,597 

7,756 

Spain. 

5) 

5) e 

5) 

15 

6,457 

Spam. 

2,330 

3,053 

14,257 

13,186 

19.70i; 

Estonia. 

0 

35 

0 

225 

262 

Estonia. 

31 

7 

203 

381 

452 

Irish Free State . 

983 

1,120 

8.080 

8,865 

11,715 

In-.li Free State . 

463 

66 

2,002 

871 

1,149 

Finland. 

174 

130 

1,870 

1,944 

2,555 

Finland. 

7 

7 

132 

115 

181 

France. 

897 

5,816 

15,377 

29,344 

47,137 

France . 

8,748 

9,275 

58.850 

55,493 

91,214 

Gr.Brit.andN.Irel. 

12,079 

10,421 

95,908 

111,100 

143,918 

Gr.Brit. and N. Irel. 

11,903 

15,130 

98,875 

92,828 

138.407, 

Greece. 

642 

1,208 

8,777 

10,767 

14,204 

Greece. 

97 

168 

1,431 

2,152 

2,844 

Italy. 

807 

3,510 

5,490 

10,223 

19,930 

Hungary. 

419 

392 

3,889 

3,532 

5.573, 

Latvia. 

0 

20 

15 

366 

575 

Italy. 

1,402 

1,074 

10,139 

9,273 

15,053 

Norway. 

494 

461 

3,486 

4.303 

5.090 

Latvia. 

247 

106 

723 

1,038 

l,607i 

Netherlands . . . 

1,191 

1,327 

12,064 

14.147 

18,636 

Lithuania .... 

20 

60 

406 

357 

615! 

Portugal .... 

108 

24 

677 

664 

1,660 

Norway. 

141 

717 

2.906 

4,004 

5,033, 

Sweden. 

121 

406 

1,693 

3,009 

4,096 

Netherlands . . . 

5.772 

8,565 

65,125 

65,636 

92,202! 

Switzerland . . . 

6 ) 871 

6) 911 

6) 8,913 

6) 9,855 

6) 12,666 

Poland. 

1,204 

1,041 

8,142 

7,077 

11,444; 

Czechoslovakia . . 

611 

1,116 

2,782 

11,263 

14,758 

Portugal. 

82 

53 

633 

600 

855 

Chile. 

159 

5) 

992 

5) 

5) 

Sweden ... 

617 

1,885 

5,542 

8,148 

10,481) 

Ceylon. 



1 ) 368 

1 ) 1,408 

542 

Switzerland .... 

1,537 

1,574 

11,594 

8,124 

11,197 

India. 

“29 

5) 

410 

5) 

5) 

Czechoslovakia 

1,825 

2,760 

11,449 

11,574 

i 21,526 

Indo-China . . . 

1 35 

44 

351 

408 

518 

Yugoslavia .... 

152 

170 

620 

836 

1.501; 

Japan. 

273 

1,239 

2,222 

9,255 

12.584 

Canada . 

1,157 

582 

10,401 

9,059 

16,444, 

Java and Madura . 



1 ) 911 

1 ) 1,052 

1,497 

United States. . . 

45,526 

35,775 

318,247 

295,515 

420,143, 

Syria and Lebanon 

’ V94 

106 

628 

5) 

223 

Japan . 

225 

223 

1,510 

1,131 

1.960 

Egypt. 


... 

1 ) 229 

1 ) 3,435 

4,231 

Australia. 

251 

465 

8,367 

6,607 

11,252 

Union of S. Africa. 


,,. 

1 ) 150 

1 ) 858 

1,049 

New Zealand . . 



1 ) 1,321 

1 ) 729 

1.554, 

New Zealand. . . 


... 

1 ) 915 

1 ) 302 

569 

Totals . . . 

99,611 

105,911 

763,420 

751,961 

1,102,450| 

Totals . . . 

23,590 

31,993 

201,493 

270,875 

385,172 


*) Flour reduced to grain on the basil of the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flour ** 1,333.33 centals of grain. 

a) Excess of exports over imports. — b) Excess of imports over exports. 

1 ) Data up to 3| March. — 2 ) Data up to 28 February. — 3 ) Data up to 31 December, *— 4 ) See Net Imports. — 5) See Net 

Exports. — f ) Wheat only. 
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STOCKS 

Commercial cereals in store in Canada and the United States. 



Friday 

or Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Friday or Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Specification 

June 

May 

April 

June 

June 

June 

May 

April 

June 

June 


1933 

1933 

*933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 


i.ooo centals 

1,000 bushels 

wheat: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

122,554 

131,884 

135,317 

85,229 

75,960 

203.424 

219,807 

225.529 

142,049 

126,60! 

U. S. in Canada. 

2,881 

3,230 

3,842 

10,952 

4,711 

4,802 

5,348 

6,403 

18,058 

7,851 

U. S. in the United States . 

70,522 

74,637 

81.331 

104,471 

125.466 

117,536 

124,395 

135,552 

174.118 

209,110 

Canad. in the United States. 

2,765 

1,498 

3,595 

4.322 

3,566 

4,609 

2,497 

5,992 

7,203 

5,926 

Total . . . 

198,222 

211,249 

224,085 

204,974 

209,693 

330,371 

352,083 

373,476 

341,624 

349,488 

Ryk: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

2,835 

2,895 

2,873 

5,400 

7,032 

5,062 

5,169 

5,131 

9,642 

12,557 

U. S. in Canada. 

1 

55 

55 

127 

1,070 

1 

99 

99 

226 

1,911 

S. in the United States . 

4.931 

4,483 

4,305 

5,273 

5,936 

8,806 

8,006 

7,688 

9,416 

10,599 

Canad. in the United States 

119 

304 

304 

336 

1 

213 

543 

543 

600 

2 

Total . . . 

7,886 

7,737 

7,537 

11,136 

14,039 

14,082 

13,817 

13,461 

19,884 

25,069 

Barley: 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3,158 

3,122 

3,265 

3,083 

7,145 

6,580 

6,505 

6,802 

6,423 

14.886 

U S. in Canada. 

10 

10 

10 

43 

33 

2! 

21 

21 

89 

68 

U. S. in the United States . 

5.847 

4,608 

4,727 

1,442 

2,991 

12,181 

9,599 

9,848 

3.005 

6.232 

Canad. in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

136 

301 

0 

0 

0 

283 

627 

Total . . . 

9,0! 5 

7,740 

8.002 

4,704 

10,470 

18,782 

16,125 

16,671 

9,800 

21,813 

Oat?* (i) 











Canadian in Canada .... 

3.334 

3,638 

4,132 

2,191 

3,605 

10,419 

11,369 

12,911 

6,846 

11,264 

U. S. in Canada. 

144 

108 

54 

54 

318 

449 

336 

168 

169 

995 

U. S. in the United States . 

7.667 

7,001 

7,742 

3,607 

3,098 

23,959 

21,878 

24,195 

11,272 

9,681 

Canad in the United States . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7b 

0 

0 

0 

0 

238 

Total . . . 

11,145 

10,747 

11,928 

5,852 

7,097 

34,827 

33,583 

37,274 

18,287 

22,178 

Maize: 





1 






l). 8. in Canada. 

1,589 

777 

875 

621 

557 

2,837 

1,387 

1,562 

1,109 

995 

Of other origin in Canada . 

623 

724 

916 

660 

299 

1,113 

1,293 

1,635 

1,178 

535 

TT S. in the United States 

21,716 

17,896 

20,245 

11,596 

6,909 

38.779 

31.958 

36.151 

20,708 

12,337 

Total . . . 

23,928 

19,397 

22,036 

12,877 

7,765 

42,729 

34,638 

39.348 

22,995 

13,867 


i) For oats the bushel is of 32 lbs. 


Quantities op cereals on Ocean passage with first destination for Europf. 



| Saturday nearest to lit of month j 

| Saturday nearest to xst of month 

Products 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

June 

1932 

June 

1931 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

April 

1933 

June 

1932 

June 

1931 


1,000 centals 


X 

,000 bushels 


Wheat (and flout in 
terms of wheat) 

Kye .; . 

Bariev. 

Oats . 

Maize 

23.669 

701 

1,140 

928 

14,414 

25,528 

893 

1,948 

995 

10,522 

31,435 

614 

2,272 

1,843 

7,978 

37,886 

1,603 

2,348 

2,906 

18,547 

36,216 

979 

4,424 

1,981 

16,003 

39,448 

1,251 

2, 375 
2,900 
25,740 

40,880 
1,594 
4,058 i 
3,110 
18,789 

52,392 

1,097 

4.733 

5,760 

14,246 

63,144 

<..863 

4,892 

9,080 

33,120 

60,360 

1,749 

9,217 

6,190 

28,577 


Authority: BroomhalTt Com Trad* N*m. 
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Stocks (total and quantities for sale) in farmers’ hands in Germany. 


Products 

% Total stocks 

total production 

% Quantities intended for sale: 
total production 

15 May 
1933 

15 April 
t933 

15 May 
1932 

25 May 
*93* 

15 May 
1933 

15 April 
*933 

15 May 
*93* 

25 May 

193* 

Winter wheat. 

12.7 

21.3 

5.9 

4.7 

9.7 

17.1 

3.9 

2.4 

Spring wheat. 

16.5 

30.3 

9.4 

6.9 

13.6 

26.0 

7.4 

5.0 

Winter rye. 

13.8 

20.8 

8.4 

11.7 

6.0 

9.7 

2.0 

4.0 

Winter barley. 

6.4 

9.1 

4.5 

4.9 

1.0 

1.3 

0.4 

0.5 

Spring barley. 

6.6 

12.2 

7.6 

4.2 

1.1 

3.8 

2.5 

0.3 

Oats . . . 

23.3 

32.3 

19.1 

21.3 

3.3 

4.9 

2.6 

3.0 

Potatoes. 

10.5 

23.9 

8.4 

8.6 

1.8 

5.4 

1.2 

0.5 


Authority: PreiaberiehtttMe beim Deuttcben LandwirixhaftsTat. 


Stocks of cereals in commercial elevators and mills in Germany i). 




Last day of the month 


1 Last day of the month 

Products 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

*933 

*933 

*933 

1932 



1,000 

centals 


r.ooo bushels or barrels 

Wheat: 





1 


1 


Grain. 

12,833 

14,339 

15,245 

8,905 

21,388 

23,898 

25,408 

14,841 

Flour for bread .... 

2.531 

2,743 

3,089 

2,606 

1,291 

1,399 

1,576 

1,330 

Total 2 ) . . . 

16,208 

17,996 

19,363 

12,380 

27,011 

29,991 

32,272 

20,634 

Rye: 









Grain. 

11,510 

13,237 

13,761 

7.608 

20,554 

23,637 

24,574 

13.586 

Flour for bread .... 

1,323 

1,455 

1,605 

1,235 

675 

742 

819 

630 

Total 2 ) . . . 

13.274 

15,177 

15.902 

9.255 

23,704 

27.100 

28,396 

16,526 

Barley . 

1,543 

2,033 

2,447 

1,561 

3,215 

4.235 

5,098 

3,252 

Oats . 

1,559 

1,898 

2,266 

1,442 

4,871 

5,932 

7,082 

4,506 


t) See note under the corresponding table in the Bulletin for March, 1932 on page 218. — 2) Including flout in terms of grain, on the baaia of 
the coefficient: 1,000 centals of flout «■ 1,333.33 cental* of grain (1,000 barrels of flour ■» 4,355.55 bushels of wheat or 4,584.80 bushels of rye). 


Grain and flour stocks at the ports op Great Britain and Ireland i). 



First of the month 

| First of the month 

Products 

June 

May 

AptU 

June 


June 

May 

April 

» 

June 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 


*933 

*933 

1933 

■ 

*93* 


r,ooo centals 


r 

,000 bushels 


Wheat: 










■ 

Grain. 

7,104 

6,864 

5,400 

6,048 

3,624 

11,880 

11,440 

9,000 

10,080 


Flour as grain . . 

744 

672 

624 

720 

720 

1,240 

1,120 

1,040 

1,200 


Total . . . 

7,848 

7,536 

6,024 

6,768 

4,344 

13,080 

12,560 

10,040 

11,280 


Barley. 

880 

880 

820 

680 

460 

1,833 

1,833 

1,708 

1,417 


Oats. 

512 

576 

448 

432 

512 

1.600 

1,800 

1,400 

1,350 


Maize. 

1,368 

1,608 

2,232 

2,256 

1,968 

2,443 

2,871 

3,986 

4,028 

Him 


1) Imported cereals. 

Authority: BromhalV s Com Trade Newt. 






































Stocks of Cotton on hand in the United-States. 



Last day of the month 

Last day of the month 

LOCATION 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

May 

April 

March 

May 

May 

X933 

X933 

X933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

*931 


1,000 centals 

z,ooo bales (counting round as half bales) 

In consuming estab¬ 
lishments . . . 

In public storage and 

6,836 

6,723 

6,600 

7,193 

6,087 

1,395 

1,368 

1.343 

1,463 

1,258 

at compresses . . 

36,014 

40,102 

43,81! 


26,591 

7,321 

8,152 

8,906 

7,607 

5,49(1 

Total, . . 

42,870 

46,825 

50,411 

44,623 

32,678 

8,716 

9,520 

10,249 

9,070 

6,748 


Stocks of Cotton at Bombay and at Alexandria. 



Thursday nearest to ist of month j 

| Thursday nearest to ist of month 

Ports 

June 

May 

April 

I une 

June 

June 

May 

April 

June 

i June 


1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1931 

1933 

*933 

*933 

*93* 

*93* 


i,ooo centals 


i.ooo bales (1 bale = 

■ 478 lbs.) 


Bombay i) .... 

3,824 

3.697 

3.152 

3.3% 

7.789 

800 

773 

659 

710 

793 

Alexandria .... 

4.214 

3.611 

3,778 

4,378 

4,470 

882 

755 1 

790 

916 

998 


O Stocks held by exporters, dealers and mills. 

Authorities: East Indian Cotton Ass , and Commission de la Bourse de Minet-tl-Bassal. 


Stocks of Cotton in Europe. 


Countries, 

Ports, 

Descriptions 


Great Britain: 
American . . . 
Argentine, Brazil 
tan, etc.. . . 
Peruvian, etc. . 
Bast Indian, etc 
Egyptian, Sudan 

esc. 

Other i). . . . 
Total . . 
Bremen: 

American . . . 

Other . 

Total . . 
Le Havre: 

American . . . 

Other. 

Total . . 
Total Continent a): 

American . . . 
Argentine, Brazil 
Jan, etc.. . . 

E Indian, Austral 
ian, etc. . . 
Egyptian . . . 
W. Indian, W. Af 
rican, B. Atri 
can, etc. . . 
Total . . 


Thursday or Friday nearest to ist of month 

Thursday or Fiiday nearest to ist of month 

June 

*933 

May 

*933 

April 

*933 

J une 
*932 

June 

*93* 

June 

*933 

May 

*933 

Apnl 

*933 

June 

*93« 

June 

*93* 

1,000 centals 


1,000 bales (1 bale = 

478 lbs.) 


1,935 

2,230 

2,451 

2,008 

2,455 

405 

467 

513 

420 

514 

79 

88 

106 

28 

189 

16 

18 

22 

6 

39 

146 

172 

209 

137 

225 

31 

36 

44 

29 

47 

284 

286 

283 

411 

814 

59 

60 

59 

86 

170 

1,258 

1,246 

1,302 

1,823 

1,348 

263 

261 

272 

381 

282 

182 

140 

89 

113 

233 

38 

29 

19 

24 

49 

3,884 

4,162 

4,440 

4,520 

5.264 

812 

871 

929 

946 

1,101 

2.407 

2,526 

2.601 

1,579 

2,176 

503 

528 

544 

330 

455 

75 

85 

79 

28 

53 

16 

18 

17 

6 

11 

2,482 

2,611 

2,680 

1,606 

2,229 

519 

546 

561 

336 

466 

963 

1,138 

1,255 

801 

1,557 

20! 

238 

262 

168 

326 

38 

35 

31 

61 

159 

7 

7 

7 

13 

33“ 

1,001 

1,173 

1,286 

862 

1,716 

208 

245 

269 

181 

359 

4,254 

4,673 

4,769 

3,217 

4,354 

890 

978 

998 

673 

911 

21 

20 

13 

30 

107 

4 

4 

3 

6 

23 

166 

160 

157 

66 

231 

35 

33 

33 

14 

48 

116 

118 

117 

123 

101 

25 

25 

24 

26 

21 

31 

29 

31 

32 

49 

6 

6 

6 

7 

10 

4,590 

5,000 

5,087 

3.468 

4,842 

960 

1,046 

1,064 

726 

1,013 


l) Includes: W. Indian, etc., E. African, etc.; VP. African, snd Auitralian. — a) Includes Bremen, Le Havre, and cither Continental ports 
Authority: Liverpool Cotton As s. 























MONTHLY REVIEW OF PRICES 

(All quotations are, unless otherwise, for spots) 



16 

June 



26 

May 


Average x) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

9 

June 

2 

June 

May 

1933 

June 

1932 

June 

Commercial 

Season 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193 * 

1931*3* 

1930-31 

Wheat. 

Budapest (a) : Tisza region (78 kg. p. hi.; pengO 





7) 13.34 

12.34 




p. quintal). 

13.02 

13.47 

13.47 

12.55 

14 79 

12.28 

1534 

Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

n. q. 

610 

n. q. 

570 

570 

329 

310 

305 

351 

Winnipeg: No. 1 Manitoba (cents p. 60 lbs) . . 

63 V* 

63 V, 

63 Vi 

b2 V* 

64 

55 V* 

61 

59 V* 

64 V* 

Chicago: No. 2 Hard Winter (cents’ p. 60 lbs) . . 

n 73 «/4 

n. 74 J 4 

n. 73 

72'/,] 

73 Vs 

n. 51 V* 

n 75 

54 V* 

78 

Minneapolis: No. t Northern (cents p. 60 lbs.). . 

75 

76 V* 

74 Vr 

73“/,' 

74 V* 

57 8 /a 

74 V. 

66 V. 

77 V. 

New-York: N0.2 Hard Winter (cents p. 60 lbs.) 

84 7 :» 

86 % 

84 V* 

82*/,' 

84 

64 V* 

n. q. 

66 V. 

n. 91 V. 

Buenos Aires v ft); Barletta (80 kg. p. kectol.; pesos 





5.89 





paper p. quintal). 

Karachi: Karachi white, 2 % barley, 1 y 2 % dirt 
(rupees p. 6*56 lbs.). 

5.80 

5.80 

5.90 

5.90 1 

6.82 

5.96 

I 

6.68 

6.83 

25-12-0 

25-8-0 

26-0-0 

26-6-0 

25-8-6 

22-14-3 

16-14-0 

21-15-9 

19-15-2 

Berlin. Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 
Hamburg, c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal): 

19 30 

19 30 

19.40 

19 40 

19.72 

25.87 

27.20 

23.63 

26.00 

No. 2 Manitoba. 

8.85 

8.70 

8.98 

8.89 

9.00 

9.26 

11.09 

10.38 

12.65 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 1 

n. q. 

n. 9.35 

- 1 

n. 9.32 

n. 13.00 

Barusso 3). 

7 53 

7 47 

7.53 

7 49 

7.51 

8.72 

9 29, 

8.78 

11.10 

Antwerp (francs p. quintal): 



85 00 


83.00 

85.30 


83.10 

95.50 

Home grown. 

84 00 

85 00 

84.00 

95 00 

No 2 Hard Wintci, Gulf 4 ). 

80 00 

81 00 

81.50 

82 00 

81.75 

82 50 

92 00 

81.75 

112.50 

Paris: Home-grown, 75-77 kg. (francs p quintal) 

85 25 

89 50 

93 25 

97 85 

97 55 

170 50 

188.10 

167.10 

175.00 

London. Home grown (shillings p. 504 lbs.) . . 

28,- 

28- 

27/6 

26/9 

25/6 

28/1 

26,4 

26/5 

27/1 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f., parcels, shipping 
current month (shillings p. 480 lbs.): 










South Russian (on sample). 

n. q. 

n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

22,1 

22/3 

23/7 

No. 3 Manitoba. 

25/3 

24/9 

25/9 

25/4 »/i 

26/1 

24/- 

2111 

25/9 

25/4 

No. 2 Hard Winter. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q 

n q 

n. q. 

24/8 

.5) 21 II 

25/3 

26/4 

White Pacific. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

26/- 

22 9 

26/5 

26/7 

Rosafe fa float) 5). 

22 - 

21'9 

22/3 

21/9 

22/0 V. 

24/- 

20'1 

23/8 

23/5 

Choice White Karachi. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n q. 

22/7 

n. q. 

27/- 

Australian. 

Milan [a) Home-grown, soft, " Buono mercantile ” 

25'6 

25,3 

26- 

25/3 

25/2 v; 

25/3 

22 7 

1 

25/9 

25/7 

(76-78 kg. p. Ill ; lire p. quintal). 

90.00 

90 00 

89 00 

89 00 

94.75 

112 75 

109 50 

106.20 

109.10 

Genoa c. i f.: Plate (shillings p. metric ton) 6) . . 

n q 

nq | 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 1.93 

n. 2.10 

95/4 

n. 2.21 

110/- 

Rye. 


| 








Budapest ( a )* Home-grown (peitgo p. quintal) 

5.35 

5 90 

6.07 

6 00 

9) 6 22 

12.57 

13 64 

12.24 

10.79 

Berlin: Home-grown (Reichsmarks p quintal). . 

15.30 

15 40 

15 40 

15.40 

15.47 

19.00 

20 42 

19.00 

17.18 

Hntnburg.c. i. f. (Reichsmarks p. quintal)- 







1 



Russian (72-73 kg- P- hi.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

•1. q. 

n q 

n. q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. 9.50 

n. q. 

La Plata (74-75 kg. p. hi) . 

10 ) 5 70 

IO) 5 72 

10 ) 5.78 

IO) 5.87 

10 ) 5 95 

7 38 

10 ) 7 91 

8.36 

n. 7.65 

Minneapolis: No. 2 (cents p. 56 lbs.). 

58 

57 Vs 

57 

54 

52 7* 

32V'. 

3(i ■* , 

42 V. 

42 V. 

Gromugen (r). Home-grown (florins p. quintal). . 

3.55 

| 3 60 

3.65 

3.65 

3.73 

5 91 

4 30 

5.13 

4.45 

Barley. 










Braila: Average quality (lei p quintal) 2). . , . 

167 

161 

164 

160 

164 

262 

283 

263 

232 

Winnipeg: No. 4 Western (cents p. 48 lbs.). . . 

33 

33 »/, 

34 5 /. 

34 V# 

33’/a 

34 V* 

31 3 /« 

34 V. 

26 1 /. 

Chicago: Feeding (cents p 48 lbs.). 

36 

30 1, 2 

36 

36 

46*/* 

35 V* 

36 V* 1 

43 V* 

43 V. 

Minneapolis: F'eeding, «lower grades * (cents per 










48 lbs). 

31 

30 Ve 

31 

30 

32 

30 V= 

32 V J 

38 8 /* 

37 •/. 

Berlin: Home-grown fodder (Reichsmarks per 







| 

quintal). 

17.00 

17.00 

16.90 

16.90 

17.09 

17.04 

20 36 

16.41 

19.52 

Antwerp: Danubian (francs p. quintal) . . 

52 00 

53 00 

53.50 

53.50 

52 60 

78.00 

79 00 

77.25 

73.25 

London. English malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . 

n. q. 

27 6 

30/- 

30/- 

30/- 

n. q. 

32/6 

39/4 

35/8 

London and Liverpool, c. i. f , parcels (shillings per 
400 lbs.): 






Danubian 3 %. 

ll )l5/l X/ 2 

n) 15/6 

15/- 

15/1 V. 

15/3 

n q. 

n)15/l 

n. q. 

15/2 

Russian (Azoff-Black sea). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 18/6 

n)15/l 

18/11 

14/3 

Canadian Western, N. 3. 

Californian malting (shillings p. 448 lbs.) . . . 

17/4 V* 

17/1 V. 
23/6 

17/9 

17/4 V* 

17/5 V* 

19/10 

16/2 

20/11 

15/11 

23/6 

23/6 

23/6 

24/2 

24/- 

32/6 

33/4 

27/8 

Groningen (r)- Home grown winter (fi. p. quintal) 

3.60 

3.75 

3.70 

3.75 

3.76 

6.60 

5.41 

5.87 

4.97 


n. q. — not quoted. — - n. =» nominal — a) Saturday prices. — ft) Thursday prices. — c) Prices of preceding Tuesday, 
i) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) From 20 January to 17 March quotations 
for Costan/a* i) August-Dec. 1930 78 kg. p. hi.; Jan. 1931 - Jan. 1932: 79 kg.; Feb-Dec, 1932:80 kg.; afterwards: 79 kg. — 4 ) From July 
1931: No. 1 Hard Winter, Gulf. — 5) August-Nov. 1930: 62 l /* lbs. per bushel; Dec. 1930 - Feb. 1931 ; 63 Vs lbs.; March - Nov. 1931: 63 lbs.; 
Dec. 1931: 63 V* lbs; lan.-Dec. 1932: 64 lbs.; afterwards 63 */, lbs — 6) From April 1932. dollars p. quintal. — 7 ) 19 May: 13.22; 12 May: 13.60; 
5 May; 14 00; 28 April . 14.52; 21 April. 14.87; 14 April* 14.67; average April: 14.63. — 8) Hard Winter on sample — 9 ) 19 May: 6.27; 
12 May. 6 30; 5 May 6 30, 28 April 6.70, 21 Auril: 6 80; 14 April. 6.97; average April: 6.92. — 10 ) 72-73 kg. p. hi. — 11) Shipping August-Sept. 

































- 4*3 


8 



16 

June 

1933 



May 

1933 


Average x) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

AND DESCRIPTION 

9 

June 

1933 

June 

1933 

May 

1933 

June 

1932 

June 

1931 

Commercial 

Season 









1931-32 

1930-31 

Oath. 










Braila: Good quality (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

282 

350 

285 

247 

Winnipeg: No. a White (cents per 34 lbs.) . . . 

26 V. 

27 V. 

27 V* 

27 s /h 

28 V. 

36 

30 

31V. 

30 

Chicago: No 2 White (cents per 32 lbs.) .... 

28 V. 

27 

25 V* 

25 

26 V. 

22 V. 

27 V. 

24 V. 

32 V. 

Buenos Aires («): Current quality (pesos paper p 









3.58 

quintal). 

3.95 

4.00 

4.10 

4 07 V* 

4.08 

5.46 

3.86 

5.33 

Berlin: Home grown (Reichsmarks p. quintal) . 

13.85 

13.70 

13.70 

13.50 

13.45 

16.07 

17.64 

15.10 

16.17 

Paris: Home grown, black and other (francs p. 










quintal). 

59.25 

62.25 

62.00 

64.75 

66 10 

112.45 

88.60 

101.75 

81.00 

I.ondon: Home grown white (shillings p. 336 lbs.). 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

18/- 

24/6 

20/6 

21/3 

18/4 

London and Liverpool c. i. f., parcels (shillings 
p 320 lbs.)- 










Danubian (39 40 lbs.). 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 12/1 

Plate (f. a. q.). 

11/6 

11/9 

11/9 

11/9 

ll/ll 

14/2 

10/7 

14/5 

10/9 

Chilian Tawny. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n, q. 

n. q. 

ll/ll 

jn. 16 /— 

12 /- 

Milan ( b ): spot (lire p. quintal): 


53.50 







Home crown. 

52.50 

53.50 

52.00 

55.10 

n. 73.50 

70.00 

73.60 

74.00 

Foreign imported. 

49.00 

49.00 

49.00 

48.00 

49.75 

64.00 

6100 

65.20 

60.40 

Maize. 










Braila- Danubian (lei p. quintal) 2 ). 

150 

146 

146 

150 

151 

193 

247 

187 

210 

Chicago: No. 2 Mixed American (cents p 56 lbs.). 

42 

42 V. 

44’ , 

43 1 . 

43 ‘V 

31 V. 

57 

34 

58 V. 

Buenos Aires (a): Yellow Plate (pesos paper p 









quintal). 

3.82 >/, 

3.80 

3.87 

3.85 

3.94 

4.62 

3 82 

4.63 

3.82 

Antwerp, spot (francs p. quintal): 


47.00 



48.35 


73.50 



Bessarabian. 

47.00 

47.00 

48.00 

n. q. 

n. q. 

71.25 

Argentine Cmquautiuo. 

69 50 

70.00 

72.00 

74.50 

72.85 

65.25 

70 50 

63.30 

81.00 

Yellow Plate. 

47.00 

50.00 

50.00 

51.00 

53.35 

57.10 

63.50 

57.20 

65.00 

London and Liverpool, parcels, c. i. f (shillings 
p 4 R 0 lbs 










Danubian. 

16/- 

15/9 

15/1 

I6/4V* 

n 16/6 

18/9 

n q 

n. 19/3 

n. 17/4 

Yellow Plate. 

16/- 

16/- 

16 / 1 1 . 

16,4V, 

16'H 1 /. 

17/6 

14/10 

18/2 

15/6 

No. 2 White African. 

n. q 

n. q. 

17/1 1 2 

17 r 

n 17- 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 20/11 

n. 18/1 

Milan (b): Home grown (lire p. quintal) . . . 

50.00 

51.00 

51 00 

51.00 

51.00 

73.50 

l 

52 50 

68.70 

51.90 

Rice (cleaned). 

Milan (b). Maratelli (lire p. quintal). 

162.50 

152.50 

142 50 

142.50 

140 60 

155.00 

113.60 

1932 

151.25 

1931 

117.35 

Rangoon. No. 2 Burma (rupees p 7500 lbs.) . . 

205 

197 l /s 

195 

197 % 

197 V* 

276 V. 

i 207 

268 s /g 

249% 

Saigon (Indo-chinese piastres p. quintal): 








No. 1 Round white (25 % brokens). ..... 





4 ) ... 

5.87 

5.52 

5.48 

6.73 

N. 2 Japan (40 % biokens). 





v... 

5.45 

5.03 

5.11 

6.20 

London («)* c i. f. (shillings p. 112 lbs). 










Snanish Belloch, No. 3 oiled. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n 12/1 

13'8 

12/5 

13/8 

11/11 

Italian good, No. 6 oiled. 

14/6 

17/6 

10 /- 

9/6 

8/4 V, 

8/10 V; 

14/5 

15/3 

14/- 

13/7 

American Blue Rose. 

18/- 

18/- 

17/6 

17/4 x / a 

15/9 

18/1 

17/1 l U 

18/7 

Burma, No. 2 ... 

Saigon, No 1 3 ;. 

7 h 

6/9 

6/7 V* 

6/4 1 a 

6/5 

8/1 

6/9 

8/4 

7/11 

7/1 V, 

7 /- 

7/1 V. 

6 7 1 /, 

6/7 

8/4 

6/8 

8/5 

8/1 

Siam, Garden No 1 3 ). 

9/3 

8/10 Vi 

8/7 V. 

8 4 Vi 

8,3 

9/- 

7/11 

9/4 Vs 

9/5 

Tokio: Chumai (brown Japanese, average quality; 

18.46 

yens p.koku).. 

21.70 

21.60 

21.70 

21.40 

21.62 

21.80 

18.32 

21.20 

Linseed. 

Buenos Aires (o): Current quality (pesos paper 










p. quintal).. 

11.27*/* 

10.85 

11.20 

10.45 

10 20 V* 

8.65 

10.62 

9.22 

10.82 

Antwerp: Plate (francs p. quintal' . 

120.00 

115.00 

114.00 

109.50 

107.10 

97.50 

144.50 

103.25 

146.00 

London, c. i. f. (t! p. long ton): 









La Plata (delivery Hull). 

10 - 2-6 

10 - 0-0 

10 - 2-6 

9-10-0 

9- 5-11 

7-10-7 

8 - 7-6 

8 - 8-4 

8-14-1 

Bombay bold.. 

11 - 10-0 

11 - 10-0 

11-15-0 

II- 7-6 

11 . 2-2 

10- 5-7 

11 - 6-10 

11 - 10-0 

11-9-6 

Duluth: No. x Northern (cents p. 56 lbs.) . . . 

*) 169V* 

•) !59Vi 

*) 161V* 

*) 149 

# ) 144V. 

# ) 107 1 /. 

•) 149V, 

1 

118 V* 

1 

148 

1 


n. q. — not quoted. — n. * nominal . — a) Thursday prices. — b) Saturday prices. 

I) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotations, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) 20 Jan.-17 March: quotations for 
Costanza — 3 ) From January 1932: Siam, Special. — 4 ) 19 May: 4 07; 12 May: 4.15; 5 May: 4.00; 28 April; 4.15; 21 April: 4.23; average 
April: 4.00. — 5 ) 19 May: 3.90; 12 May: 3.99, 5 May: 3.84; 23 April. 3.99; 21 April: 4.07; average April; 3.85. - 6) July delivery. 




































Average x) 


PRODUCTS, MARKETS 

ID 

9 

2 

20 




11 



June 

June 

June 

May 

May 

June 

June 


AND DESCRIPTION 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

193 a 


— 


1931 

Season 









i93»-3* 

1930-31 

Cottonseed. 










Alexandria: Sakellaridis (piastres per ardebl 

58.3 

58.4 

61.4 

57.7 

62.0 

51.8 

46.7 

60.0 

5222 

London: Sakellaridis (delivery Hull: £ p. 1. ton) . 

6-1-3 

6-7-6 

6 - 8 - c 

6-5—C 

6-10-4 

5-5-7 

5-0-0 

6-3-7 

5-12-6 

Cotton. 










New Orleans: Middling icents per lb.). 

9.02 

9.13 

9. If 

8.85 

8.64 

5.15 

8.91 

6.20 

1QJ7 

New York: Middling (cents per lb.). 

9.25 

9.25 

9.25 

9.00 

8.75 

5.20 

9.12 

6.35 

10.38 

Bombay: M. g. Broach t. g. (rupees per 784 lbs.). 
Alexandria (talaris per kantar): 

206 

210 

219 

206 

199 V* 

156 

175 

181 V, 

19! V* 

Sakellaridis f. g. f. 

14.95 

14.75 

15.4C 

14.65 

14.55 

10.51 

13.47 

12.17 

17.12 

. A<»hmuni-Zagora f. g. f. 

13 12 

13.07 

13.52 

12.78 

12.86 

8.92 

10.07 

9.73 

12.00 

Bremen: Middling (U. 8 . cents per lb.) .... 

10.95 

10 46 

10.52 

9.86 

9M 

6.30 

10.18 

7.4< 

1139 

M. g. Broach fully good (pence per lb,) ... 

n. 4.95 

n. 5.00 

n. 5.2C 

n. 4.80 

n . 4.74 

n. 3 85 

n. 4.20 

n. 4.4f 

n. 4.63 

Le Havre: Middling, Gulf (francs per 30 kg.) . . 
Liverpool (pence per lb.): 

255.00 

252.00 

266 0(1 

258.00 

254.00 

186.00 

307.00 

216.00 

349 J00 

Middling fair. 

n. 7.38 

n. 7.32 

n. 7.57 

n. 7 27 

n. 7.23 

n. 5.19 

n. 6.13 

L. 5.85 

n. 6.93 

Middling.. 

611? 

6.12 

6.37 

0 07 

6.03 

4.23 

4.93 

4.79 

5.72 

Sao Paulo, good fair. 

n. 6.43 

n. 6.37 

n. 6.62 

n. 6.32 

n. 6.29 

n. 4.44 

n. 5.13 

n. 4 98 

5.91 

M. g. Broach, fully good. 

n. 5.24 

n. 5.17 

n. 5.42 

n. 5.10 

n. 5.16 

n. 3.77 

n. 4.00 n. 4.34 

n. 4.25 

Sakellaridis, fully good fair. 

8.30 

8.26 

8.54 

8.17 

8.07 

5.87 

7.71 

6.76 

9.08 

Butter. 








1932 

1931 

Copenhagen (a) Danish (Crs. p. quintal). 

Leeuwarden, Commission for the Dutch butter 

148 00 

148.00 

140.00 

140.00 

149 50 

146 00 

192.00 

178.70 

209.00 

quotations: (florins per kg.). 

0.52 

0.52 

0.5C 

0.50 

0 52 

1.11 

1 28 

0.94 

1.34 

Maastricht, auction (b ): Dutch (florins p. kg.) 2 ) . 
Hamburg, auction ( c ): Schleswig-Holstein butter, 

1.54 

1.54 

1.52 

1 53 

1.54 V* 

1.07 

135 

1.27 

1.38 

with quality mark (R. M. per 30 kg.) . . . 

113 20 

112 41 

110 45 

119 39 

109.61 

108 38 

123 2R 

115.83 

131.22 

Kempten (e): Allghu butter (Pfennige p half kg.) 3 ). 
London ( J ) (shillings p. cwt ): 

108 

108 

115 

120 

109 s /* 

102 

105 

107 

110 

British blended. 

1168 j 

116/8 

116/8 

116/8 

114/5 

130/8 

140/- 

131/6 

140/4 

Danish. 

95- 

95/- 

95/- 

99/- 

98/10 

107/2 

122 /- 

123 12 

133/4 

Irish creamery, salted. 

85,- 

85/- 

85,- 

86 /- 

n. 83/- 

104/8 

118/6 

n. Ill/- 

119/5 

Dutch. 

99/- 

99/- 

99/- 

102 /- 

101/3 

112/3 

117/6 

n. 115/10 

132/1 

Argentine . 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

78/- 

74/10 

99/7 

117/- 

103/9 

117/7 

Siberian 4 ). 

n. q. 

n • q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. 70 14 

n. q. 

107/6 

n. 93/3 

n. q. 

Australian, salted. 

84'- 

84/- 

84/- 

84/- 

81/2 

102/7 

115/6 

105,7 

116/8 

New Zealand, salted. 

87'- 

87/- 

87/- 

87/- 

83/10 

104/- 

117/6 

109/10 

119/11 

Cffesr. 










Milan (lire per quintal): 










Parmigiauo-Reggiano, 1 st quality oi last year’s 










production. 

1.050.00 

1,050 00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,050.00 

1,092.00 

1,140.00 

1,016.00 

.1,103.00 

Green Gorgonzola, mature, choice. 

455.00 

455.00 

475.00 

475.00 

476.25 

434.00 

610.00, 

512.70 

’ 616.00 

Rome: Roman pecoiino, choice 'lire p. quintal) . 
Alkmaar: Edam 40 + (40 % butterfat, with the 

1,075.00 

1,062.50 

1,075 00 

1,075.00 

1,093.75 

1,347.00 

1,169.00 

1,251.00 

1 , 121.00 

country’s cheesemark, factory cheese, small; 
florins p. 50 kg.). 

24.00 

23.50 

23 50 

24.50 

24.12 

23.69 

34.37 

24.41 

32.63 

Gouda: Gouda 45 + (whole milk cheese, with 









the country’s cheesemark, home made, florins 
p. 50 kg ) . 

26.50 

27.00 

26.00 

27.50 

26.87 

24.62 

38.25 

26.92 

37.93 

Kempten (c); (Pfennige per half kg.). 










Soft cheese, green (20 % butterfat). 

Emmenthal from the Allgau (whole milk 

18 V* 

18 V* 

18 

18 

18 

21 V. 

21 V. 

21 

24 ^ 

cheese) 1 st quality. 

London (rf) (shillings per cwt.): 

71 

70 V. 

70 V. 

70 V, 

73 

83 

99 V. 

81 V. 

97 V*. 

English Cheddar. 

100'- 

100/- 

100/- 

98/- 

97/7 

124/- 

104/- 

109/- 

99/10 

Canadian. 

75 /- 

75/- 

75/- 

75/6 

73/10 

80/9 

79/10 

72/10 

75/9 

New Zealand. 

55/6 

55/6 

55/6 

55/6 

52/7 

59/5 

59/- 

63/1 

63/2 

Liverpool (</): Engl. Cheshire, ungraded (sh. p. cwt.) 

608 

60/8 

65/4 

65/4 

64/3 

73/9 

67/8 

103/10 

94/3 


n. q. — not quoted. — n. *=» nominal. — «) Thunday price*. — b) Price* of preceding Tuesday. — c) Wednesday price*. — d) Average 
pricrs for week* ending on preceding Wednesday. 

x) The monthly averages are based on weekly quotation*, the annual averages on the monthly. — 2 ) From January 1933: quotations in 
Zurfen; see note on page 425. — 3) The method of quotation was changed in January 1932; in June another change ha* occurred; see not# 
on page 425. -- 4 ) September 1932-January 1933: Russian. 
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Butter prices in the protected Dutch markets. 

In the following tables are reproduced price quotations published by the 
Eerste Codperalieve Boterverkoop Vereeniging, Zutjen (First Cooperative Associa¬ 
tion for the Sale of Butter, Zutfen) as from January 1933, i. e. for the period 
during which the Maastricht butter-auction did not publish prices. Quotations 
are expressed in florins per kg. : 


Average January.1.64 J / 4 

» February .... 1.57 i/ 2 

» March.1.53 */ 2 

» April. 1.55 V4 

6 January.1.59 

13 » 1.58 

20 » 1.74 

27 » 1.66 

3 February.. . 1.69 

10 » 1.60 

17 )» 1.48 

24 » i-53 


3 March.1.57 

10 » 1.53 

17 w .*-54 

24 » 1.50 

3i » 1-53 

7 April.1.54 

14 » 1.56 

21 » I.56 

28 » .1.57 

5 May .1.55 

12 >■ 1.55 

19 '■ I *55 


(For continuation see Monthly Review of Prices. See also note on page 721 
of Crop Report for October 1932). 


Price of butter on the Kempten market. 

Prior to 1932 dairy butter at Kempten was quoted as a single quality, 
but with a margin which contained a maximum and a minimum (in the Crop 
Report the average of these two limits was given) whilst for consignments of dairy 
butter of good quality a supplement was paid. 

From January 1932 onward two qualities have been quoted, each with a 
single price. The price of the second quality may be considered as 3 pf. above 
the average according to the old system ; the price of the first quality (dairy 
butter of good quality) was usually 12 pf. above that of the second quality. 
The prices of the first quality have been here quoted, above which a further 
supplement was given for “ extra ” butter, manufactured from pasteurized 
milk or cream. 

A further change has taken place as from June 1933, in pursuance of a decree 
of the Bavarian Government dated 24 May, according to which there must be 
two qualities of dairy butter : the first made from cream which has been pasteur¬ 
ized immediately after separation ,the second made without pasteurization. The 
former first quality has now become the second quality. It is for this quality 
that prices will henceforward be published in the Crop Report. 
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THE TREND OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


In the following pages the index-numbers of prices of agricultural products and other 
price-indices of interest to the farmer are given as published in the different countries. 
Owing to the substantial divergence which often exists in the value and significance of the 
data available, it has been considered opportune to reproduce all the data in their original 
form only, without attempting formally to unite them. 

But in addition to the original data summary table are given below. 


Percentage variations in the index-numbers for May, JQ33- 



compared with those for April, 1933 

compared with those for Ma\, 1932 

Countries 

Index-numl'ers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
pioducts 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Index-numbers 
of prices 
of agricultural 
products 

Index-numbers 
of wholesale 
products 
in general 

Germany . 

+ 2.9 

1 1.3 

1 

- 9.9 

- 5.5 

England and Wales. 

- 2.9 

1 3 0 

- 113 

t 1.5 

Argentina. 

b 7,4 

- 

- 3 2 

- 

Canada . 

+ 9.4 

+ 2.3 

+ 2.6 

- '- 2 

1 

Estonia . 


- 


- 

1 a) 

•f 17.0 

— 

f 10.7 

- 

United States . 

1 b) 

h 12 8 

4 38 

- 1 - 7.7 

— 2.6 

Finland . 

f 2.8 

0.0 

+ 1.4 

0.0 

Hungary . 

2.9 

- 1.2 

- 26.7 

- 1B.6 

Italy . 

1.2 

00 

- 24.3 

- 9.7 

New Zealand. 

- 3.1 


- 10.1 

- 

Netherlands. 

+* 2.1 


2.0 


Poland. 

- 3.0 

0.7 

- 20.2 

- 13.5 

Yugoslavia. 

| c) — 4.5 

1 d) - 1.8 

1 - ” 

| c) - 19.3 

1 d) 4- 3.2 

| - 0.8 


a) Bureau 0 / Agricultural Economics — b) Bureau of Labor. — c) Vegetable product! — d) Animal products. 
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INDEX-NUMBERS OF PRICES OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
AND OF COMMODITIES BOUGHT BY THE FARMER * 


Countries 

AND 

Classifica cions 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec 

May 

May 

Year 

J933 

5933 

1933 

1933 

1933 

1932 

1932 

1931 

1932 

1 ) 

1931 

Germany 

(Stalistisches Reichsamt) 

1013 ■» 100 . 











Foodstuffs of vegetable origin. 

99.4 

97.8 

99.0 

97.0 

95.7 

96.6 

121.2 

131.8 

112.0 

119.3 

livestock. 

59 2 

59 9 

61.3 

60.5 

57.9 

60.6 

63.2 

83.9 

65.5 

83.0 

livestock products. 

93.2 

85.3 

84.6 

88.0 

87.5 

96.9 

90.0 

102.5 

93.9 

108.4 

Feeding stuffs. 

84.2 

83.4 

83.8 

81.8 

81.9 

83.2 

96.1 

120.0 

91.6 

101.9 

Total agricultural products . 

84.2 

81.8 

82.5 

82.2 

80.9 

84.4 

93.4 

109.2 

91.3 

103.8 

Fertilizers 2 ). 

71.2 

71.9 

72.7 

73.4 

72.6 

70.2 

70.7 

77.2 

_ 

76.5 

Agricultural dead stock . 

1109 

| 111.1 

111.2 

111.5 

112.5 

113.1 

116.4 

130.6 

116.1 

130.7 

Finished manufactures (t Konsuni- 











gliter »). 

109 9 

109 2 

109.5 

110.5 

111.4 

112.0 

118.8 

141.7 

117.5 

140.1 

Wholesale products in general .... 

91.9 

90 7 

91.1 

91.2 

91.0 

92.4 

97 2 

113.3 

96.5 

110.9 

England and Wales 

(Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
Average of corresponding months 
1911-13 = 100 . 











A grxcultural products . 

102 

105 

102 

106 

107 

103 

115 

122 

109 

120 

Feeding stuffs. 

85 

86 

90 

91 

92 

90 

97 

87 

95 

83 

Fertilizers. 

91 

90 

90 

90 

90 

89 

91 

100 

90 

96 

Wholesale products tn general 3 ) . . . 

95.2 

92.4 

90.6 

90.6 

91.5 

91.4 

94.4 

96.7 

94.9 

97.7 

Argentina 

(Banco de la Nacldn Argentina) 

1926 = 100 . 











Cereals and linseed . 

54 2 

51 7 

517 

52.6 

53.8 

52.2 

59.9 

54.3 

59.5 

55.8 

Meat. 

65.0 

63.7 

64.0 

57.7 

55.2 

56.8 

74.5 

94.3 

69.8 

94.3 

Hides and skins. 

72.3 

53.2 

49.9 

49.1 

54.5 

51.4 

40 6 

68 1 

53.1 

64.5 

Wool. 

49.6 

41.9 

40.8 

40.8 

42.1 

36.8 

41 1 

57.6 

44.2 

61.2 

Dairy products. 

484 

49 4 

51.8 

52.3 

53.9 

53.3 

58.4 

73.4 

56.9 

74.5 

Forest products . 

71.8 

71 8 

71.8 

71.8 

70.9 

68.5 

66 3 

108.7 

68.4 

99.3 

Total agricultural products . 

56.7 

52.8 

52.6 

52.4 

53.5 

51.9 

58.6 

63.2 

59.1 

63.8 

Canada 

(Internal Trade Branch 
of the Dominion Bureau ot Statistics) 


: 









1926 = 100 . 

Field products (grain, etc.). 

46.9 

41.1 

38.0 

36 0 

35.1 

33.6 

44.6 

46.4 

40.7 

43.6 

Animals and animal products. 

58.4 

56.4 

56.0 

54.7 

57.9 

57.8 

58 7 

76.6 

60.9 

77.6 

Total Canadian farm products .... 

81.2 

46.8 

44.7 

43.0 

43.6 

42.7 

49.9 

57.7 

48.3 

56.3 

Fertilizers. 

73.0 

71.7 

72.9 

72.9 

72.3 

72.3 

70 5 

86.7 

71.8 

82.6 

Consumer's goods (other than foodstuffs, 









78.8 


etc) . 

75.5 

74.8 

76.0 

76.1 

76.7 

77.0 

78.7 ! 

79 3 

80.0 

Wholesale products in general .... 

66.9 

65.4 

64.4 

63.6 

63.9 

64.0 

67.7 

72 5 

67.0 

72.1 

Estonia 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

19 x 3 — 100 . 











Commodities imported 4 ). 




4 


111 

114 

135 ■ 

113 

129 

Commodities exported. 

*56 

*54 

“58 

58 

*58 

59 

56 

77 

58 

76 

Agricultural products imported and export- 










91 

«U). 



i 

... 


74 

72 

94 

74 


*\ p er c t -t _ c c u -..A. •• 

numberi of Prices of Agriculture) Products and other Price-indices of interest to the Farmer ” (Rome, 1930), as well as to pages 77 to 79 of the 
Crop Report*' of January 1932 and to page 517 of the "Crop Report" of July 1932. 

i) Most data for 1932 are provisional. *— a) From July 1932 new series. — 3) Calculated by the "Statist**, reduced to base-year 
913 — 100. — 4 ) From January 1932 the price of rye is excluded from the calculations. 
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Countries 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Year 

and 

Classifications 

1933 

1933 

*933 

*933 

*933 i 

193a 

*932 

*93* 

*93* 

0 

*931 

United States 

(Bureau of Agricultural Economics) 
Average 1909-10 to 1913-14 “ too. 











Cereals. 

62 

47 

36 

34 

34 

33 

49 

74 

44 

63 

Fruits and vegetables. 

68 

66 

60 

57 

59 

59 

80 

119 

71 

98 

Meat animals. 

65 

57 

56 

53 

51 

52 

59 

99 

63 

93 

Dairy products. 

63 

59 

59 

62 

68 

69 

69 

91 

70 

94 

Poultry and eggs. 

62 

56 

54 

57 

96 

121 

60 

77 

80 

96 

Cotton and cottonseed. 

65 

49 

48 

44 

45 

43 

42 

74 

46 

63 

Total agricultural products . 

62 

53 

50 

49 

51 

52 

56 

86 

57 

80 

Commodtttcs purchased by farmers 2 ) . 

100 


103 

104 

105 

106 

112 

131 

111 

129 

Agricultural wages 2 ). 

- 

... 

- 

- 

74 


3)94 

3)127 

90 

116 

United States 
(Bureau of Labor) 

1926 — 100 . 











Grains. 

52.8 

44.8 

36.0 

32.7 

32.9 

31.7 

42.6 

59.6 

39.4 

53.0 

Livestock and poultry. 

46.8 

41 0 

43.0 

40.1 

37.8 

38.7 

44.4 

64.1 

48.3 

63.9 

OtbeT farm products. 

51.8 

46.7 

45.3 

44.2 

48.7 

51.3 

49.6 

71.5 

51.4 

69.2 

Total agricultural products . 

50.2 

44.5 

42.8 

40.9 

42.6 

44.1 

46.6 

67.1 

48.2 

64.8 

Agricultural implements. 

83.0 

83.1 

83.1 

83.1 

84.5 

84.5 

84.9 

94.7 

84.9 

94.0 

Fertilizer materials. 

66.8 

62.9 

61.9 

61.5 

62.3 

63.1 

69.4 

80.5 

66.9 

76.8 

Mixed fertilizers. 

63.1 

60.0 

60.1 

62.4 

62.7 

65.6 

69.0 

82.8 

69.4 

82.0 

Cattle feed. 

54.4 

49.5 

47.3 

40.6 

38.2 

37.1 

45.9 

67.9 

45.9 

62.7 

Non-agricultural commodities .... 

65.4 

63.7 

63.8 

63.7 

64.9 

66.5 

68.1 

72.6 

68.4 

73.0 

Wholesale products in general . 

62.7 

60.4 

60.2 

59.8 

61.0 

62.6 

64.4 

71 3 

64.9 

71.1 

Finland 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1926 «= 100 . 








1 



Cereals. 

91 

90 

90 

91 

89 

89 

89 

79 

90 

77 

Potatoes . 

95 

93 

93 

91 

78 

71 

69 

68 

71 

68 

Fodder. 

68 

66 

67 

71 

69 

66 

72 

67 

69 

63 

Meat. 

69 

68 

66 

66 

63 

57 

63 

67 

61 

64 

Dairy products. 

71 

67 

67 

69 

73 

77 

72 

71 

76 

76 

Total agricultural products . 

73 

71 

72 

74 

73 

72 

72 

71 

74 

72 

Wholesale products tn general . 

88 

88 

89 

89 

90 

90 

88 

84 

90 

84 

Hungary 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 











1913 — 100 . 

Agricultural and livestock products . . 

66 

68 

71 

72 

71 

68 

90 

85 

— 

— 

Wholesale products in general. .... 

79 

80 

82 

83 

82 

8 ! 

97 

93 

- 


Italy 

(Conslglio Frovinciale dcirEconomia 
Corporative di Milauo) 

1913 = 100 . 











National agricultural products .... 

272.28 

275.55 

289.77 

305.65 

314.67 

322.97 

359.91 ( 

357.20 

339.63 

343.11 

Wholesale products tn general . 

282.24 

282.18 

287.23 

292.64 

296.49 

298.95 

312.54 

| 347.16 

309.91 

341.57 

New Zealand 
(Census and Statistics Office) 
Average 1909-13 « 100 . 











Dairy produce. 

77.3 

76.4 

77.6 

83.3 

82.7 

83.9 

94.9 

91.1 

93.8 

98.9 

Meat . 

107.5 

110.5 

111.8 

119.2 

123.0 

108.7 

114.1 

124.6 

109.1 

130.1 

Wool. 

56.7 

64.7 

63.0 

64.3 

61.1 

52.7 

56.5 

76.7 

61.3 

67.9 

Other pastoral produce . 

55.1 

55.6 

57.6 

58.9 

59.8 

61.7 

59.0 

78.9 

62.2 

76.7 

AH pastoral and dairy produce , . . 

77.4 

79.9 

80.5 

85.1 

85.0 

79.9 

86.5 

94.9 

86.4 

963 

Field products . 

113,9 

114.9 

115.0 

107.0 

116.4 

96.8 

111.2 

115.8 

101.7 

115.5 

Total agricultural products . 

78.4 

80.9 

81.4 

85.7 

85.8 

80.4 

87.2 

95.5 

86.8 

97.0 


l) Mot* data for 1932 ar« provisional. — 2 ) 1910-14 ■■ 100. — 3) April. 
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Countries 

May 

April 

March 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Dec. 

May 

May 

Year 

Classifications 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*933 

1933 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

*93* 

Norway x) 

(Kgl. Selskap for Norges Vel) 
Average 2909*14 — 100 . 











Cereals. 

116 

119 

119 

119 

119 

116 

125 

107 

120 

125 

Potatoes... 

84 

80 

82 

81 

79 

75 

155 

157 

101 

130 

Pork. 

79 

80 

86 

90 

99 

98 

86 

73 

91 

96 

Other meat. 

119 

115 

113 

107 

106 

106 

116 

166 

109 

218 

Eggs. 

68 

65 

76 

103 

93 

111 

69 

83 

93 

108 

Dairy products. 

119 

119 

119 

118 

118 

128 

119 

124 

124 

156 

Concentrated feeding stuffs. 

98 

99 

100 

101 

103 

103 

106 

108 

104 

121 

Maize. 

85 

85 

87 

90 

89 

87 

89 

85 

90 

108 

Fertilizers. 

92 

92 

92 

92 

91 

89 

88 

96 

89 

105 

Netherlands 

(Bureau of Agriculture) 

Average 1924-05 to 1928-29 *» 100 . 











Vegetable products. 

38 

37 

40 

41 

40 

41 

56 

83 

2 ) 58 

2 ) 72 

Animal products . 

* 

50 

48 

50 

50 

50 

47 

72 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 77 

Total agricultural products . 

48 

47 

46 

47 

48 

48 

49 

74 

2 ) 57 

2 ) 76 

A gncultural wages . 

74 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

83 

95 

2 ) 93 

2 ) 99 

Wholesale products in general 3 ) . . . 



48.7 

50.1 

50.7 

51.4 

53.5 

69.0 

77.8 

65.7 

Poland 4) 

(Central Bureau of Statistics) 

1917 ** 100 . 



i 








Vegetable products. 

47.9 

50.4 

49.8 

49.6 

46.2 

38.8 

62.3 

68.3 

49.8 

53.9 

Worked-up plant products. 

60,6 

63.5 

61.7 

61.8 

54.1 

51.1 

71.6 

77.2 

61.3 

65.9 

Total products of plant origin. 

54.2 

56.9 

55.8 

55.6 

48.0 

44.8 

67.2 

73.1 

55 6 

60.0 

Animals. 

42.9 

44.6 

43.5 

40.1 

37.3 

37.6 

52.5 

56.1 

43.1 

55.8 

Dairy products. 

42.6 

40.5 

45.8 

47.2 

52.8 

55.4 

57.9 

65.1 

55.4 

68.0 

Total products of animal origin .... 

42.8 

43.0 

44.8 

43.4 

43.8 

44.9 

55.2 

60.1 

48.2 

60.8 

Total agricultural products . 

49.0 

50.5 

50.7 

50.0 

46.2 

44.8 

61.4 

66.8 

52.0 

59.7 

Fertilizers. 

94.4 

112.9 

112.9 

. 

112.9 

110.8 

107.6 

95.1 

124.7 

105.5 

120.2 

Industrial products . 

63.9 

63.1 

63.3 

64.1 

64.7 

65.8 

69.4 

81.3 

69.6 

79.4 

Wholesale products in general .... 

57.2 

• 

57.6 

57.9 

57.9 

56.4 

56.2 

66.1 

74.8 

61.6 

70.5 

Yugoslavia 

(National Bank 

of the Kingdom of Yugoslavia) 

1926 — xoo. 

■ 

: 










Vegetable products. 

59.3 

62.1 

61.7 

65.5 

65.4 

61.6 

73.5 

80.5 

67.5 

96.7 

diurnal products. 

55.2 

56.2 

58.0 

60.1 

57.2 

57.3 

53.5 

73.2 

56.6 

97.7 

Industrial products . 

71.8 

72.7 

73.6 

73.0 

73.0 

68.1 

65.0 

73.0 

662 

80.2 

Wholesale products in general .... 

64.9 

66.3 

67.8 

68.4 

67.6 

64.8 

65.4 

75.4 

65.2 

88.8 


*) The agricultural years refer to the period April 1-March 31. — t) Agricultural year July 1-June 30. — 3 ) Calculated by the Central 
^atiitical Bureau of the Netherlands, reduced to the base 1925-1929 =» 100 . — 4 ) Average data for the year 1932 are provisional. 
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RATES OF FREIGHT 


(Rales for entire cargoes) 


VOYAGES 

16 

June 

1933 

9 

June 

1933 

2 

June 

1933 

26 

May 

*933 

Average 

May 

1933 

June 

i93a 

June 

*93* 

Commercial 

Season 










*93**3* 

X930-3* 

Shipments of wheat and Maize. 










Danube to Antwerp/Hamburg . . 

(shill, per 

13/3 

13/3 

13/6 

13/9 

*)13/7Vu 

n. q. 

n. 13/6 

14/6 

13/11 

Black Sea to Antwerp/Hamburg. . 

long ton) 

10 /- 

10/3 

n. 9/3 

n. 9/3 

n. 9/6 

10/27* 

10/4 

10/10 

10/10 

St. John to Liverpool 1 ). 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/7 

1/6 

Fort Churchill to United Kingdom . 


n. q 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 





Montreal to United Kingdom . . . 

(shill, per 

1/4 Vs 

l/4Vs 

1/47. 

1/47* 

1/67* 

4 ) 0.07 

1/8 

l ) 0.08 

1/10 

Gulf to United Kingdom. 

480 lbs ) 

V 2 /- 

V 2/- 

*> 21- 

V 21- 

*> 2 /- 

n. 2/3 

2/2 

2/6 

2/3 

New York to Liverpool 1 ) . . . . 


1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/6 

1/8 

1/6 

Northern Range to U. K./Continent. 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

1/9 

7 0.09 

1/9 

North Pacific to United Kingdom (sh. per long 










ton) . 


17/- 

17/- 

18/- 

18/6 

18/6 

n. 18/3 

n. 22/3 

it. 22/2 

22/3 

Vancouver to Yokohama 1 ) (gold $ per sh. ton). 

1.75 

1.75 

1.75 

1.85 

1.85 

7 ) 2.20 

2.80 

2.30 

2.72 

La Plata Down River, Necochca, 











Bahia Blanca 2 ) to U. K./ Cont. 


13/6 

14/- 

14/3 

14/3 

*>14/374 

13/3 

16/3 

16/- 

16/4 

La Plata Up River 3 ) to U. K./Con- 











tlnent . 

\ bill u. per 

15/6 

15/9 

15/9 

16/- 

16/1 Vs 

14/67* 

17/11 

17/6 

18/- 

Karachi to U. K./Continent 4 ) . . 


n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

n. q. 

19/- 

n. q. 

19/3 

Western Australia to U. K./Con- 

1 










tlnent . 

1 

21/3 

21/3 

21/3 

21/3 

21/6 

n. 21/3 

27/3 

26/- 

29/8 

Shipments of Rice. 









1932 

*93* 

Saigon to Europe . 

(shill per 

22/- 

22/- 

n 21/3 

21/6 

21/6 

>) 21/8 

25/7 

23/5 

24/3 

Burma to U. K./Continent. . . . 

long ton) 

n q 

n q. 

n q. 

n. q. 

n. 21/8 

7n.18/4 

21/10 

n. 23/3 

23/9 


n. q. — not quoted. — n. “ nominal. — 1 ) Rates for parcels by liners. — 2 ) " Down River " includes the ports of Buenos Aires and La 
Plata. — 3 ) “ Up River ” includes the ports on the Parana River as far as San Lorenzo. Cargoes from ports beyond San Lorenzo (Colasline 
Santa-and Paran&) are subject to an extra rate of freight. — 4 ) The original data being quoted in “ scale terms ”, 10 % is added to arriv e 
at rates per long ton. — 5) Freight in $ per 100 lbs. (Actually 10 $ c per 100 lbs. are equivalent to 2/5 per quarter). — (>) 19 and 12 May. 
n 13/6; 5 May: 13/9. — 7 ) Canadian $ — 8) 5 May: 14/6 


EXCHANGE RATES 


OF DIFFERENT CURRENCIES IN RESPECT TO THFIR PARITY WITH THE SWISS FRANC (i) 



| Exchange rates j 

| Percentage bonus (+) 

or loss (- 

-> 

NATIONAL CURRENCIES 

16 

9 

2 

26 

16 

1 

9 

1 

2 

l 

26 


June 

J U 1 K 

June 

May 

June 

June 

June 

May 


*933 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*933 

*933 


*933 

Germany: reichsmark. 

123.100 

121 000 

123.800 

121.100 

- 0.3 


2.0 


2.2 


1.9 

Argentina- paper peso *, 

132.671 

132 416 

131.619 

131.731 

- 39.7 

_ 

39.8 

— 

40.2 

— 

40.1 

Belgium: belga .... ... 

72 350 

72 175 

72.050 

70.100 

+ 0.4 

+ 

0.4 


0.0 

-f- 

0.1 

Canada dollar *) . . 

3.843 

3 871 

3.893 

3.922 

- 25.9 


25.3 

— 

24.9 


24.3 

Denmark crown. 

78.400 

77.900 

77.850 

78.000 

— 43.6 

_ 

43.9 

— 

43.9 

— 

43.8 

Egypt pound 2 ). 

United Kingdom- pound steiling 

[ 17 550 

17.500 

17.475 

17 490 

- 30.4 

- 

30.4 

- 

30.7 

- 

30.7 

United States : dollar ... 

4.330 

4 277 

4.380 

4 470 

- 16.5 

_ 

17.5 

_ 

15.5 

_ 

13.8 

France - franc. 

Indo-China. piaster 3 ) 

J 20.377 

20 380 

20 370 

20.380 

f 04 

4- 

0.4 

+ 

0.3 

4- 

0 / 

Hungary: pengo f). 

90.000 

90 000 

89.615 

89.692 

- 0.7 

_ 

0.7 

_ 

1.1 

_ 

1.1 

India: rupee f). 

132.309 

132.309 

131.744 

131 857 

— 30.1 

_ 

30.1 

_ 

30.4 

_ 

30.3 

Italy, lira. 

27.100 

26.950 

26.875 

26 950 

- 0.6 

— 

1.2 

— 

1.5 

_ 

1.2 

Japan, yen . 

110.000 

1 OH. 000 

108.000 

108 000 

- 57.4 

_ 

58.2 

_ 

58.2 

_ 

58.2 

Netherlands, florin . . 

208.175 

208.275 

208.100 

208.500 

- 0.1 


0.0 

— 

0.1 

+ 

0.1 

Poland- zloty. 

58 050 

58.000 

58.050 

58 050 

- 0.2 

_ 

0.2 

_ 

0.2 


0.2 

Rumania leu. 

3 080 

3.080 

3 080 

3.080 

- 0.6 

— 

0.6 

_ 

0.6 

— 

0.6 

Sweden. crow n. 

90.500 

90 000 

89.600 

90.000 

— 34.8 

— 

35.2 

— 

35.5 

— 

35.2 

Czechoslovakia. crown . 

15.415 

15.410 

15.410 

15.410 

+ 0.4 

4- 

0.4 

+ 

0.4 

4- 

0.4 


*) The exchange rate represents the value of 100^ units of the national currency (for the dollar and the pound sterling 1 unit) expressed 
in Swiss francs, as far as possible on the Zurich Exchange. With regard to the currencies marked with an asterisk (*) or a cross (t) R 
conversion has been made, the original exchange rates on New York and on London respectively being converted into Swiss francs by 
means of the U. S. dollar or sterling rotes respectively in Zurich. — 2 ) As the relation between the Egyptian pound and the pound sterling 
remains unchanged the exchange rate of the latter only is given. — 3) As the relation between the Indo-Chinese piaster and the French 
franc changes only slightly the exchange rate of the latter only is given. 


Piot. Alessandro Brtzi, Segretario generate dell* I stituto, Direttore responsabile 

*7~VI~Ip33 
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AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE AND PRACTICE 


EDITORIAL 

A New Publication of the Bureau of Agricultural Information. 

In the September number oi the Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science 
and Practice the attention of our readers was drawn to a work undertaken 
by the Agricultural Information Bureau of the International Institute of Agri¬ 
culture. This, it will be recalled, is the publication of a complete directory to 
all the technical agricultural institutions throughout the world. 

It was announced that the section dealing with stock farming would appear 
towards the end of 1932. This promise has been fulfilled and we now have pleas¬ 
ure in announcing the volume of 325 pages which has just been published under 
the title of The International Directory of Animal Husbandry Institutions, 

This volume, the preparation of which has been undertaken by Mr. S. Taussig 
and Dr. E. Moskowits, Redactors for the zootechmcal branch of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Information, contains a list for the different countries of the 
institutions concerned with scientific stock farming, together with particulars 
of the technical personnel, activities and other useful facts concerning each (budget, 
results, publications, etc.). 

Thus the directory contains the names and addresses of 907 institutions and 
1817 workers in a total of 109 countries. 

It has foitunately been possible to give for each country the figures of the 
1931 livestock census. A very detailed index completes the volume. 

Apart from the obvious usefulness of the work in establishing effective col¬ 
laboration between workers and the interchange of ideas and publications, it 
fills a much-felt want and makes possible for the first time a comparison of the 
Various animal husbandry institutions now existing. A special article * n this 
subject will be published in the next number of this Bulletin. 

* Prof. Georges Ray. 


Tec. j Ingl. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Cotton Growing in the British Colonies and Territories under British Man¬ 
date in Tropical Africa. 


i. — Gou> Coast. 

The cotton growing region of the Gold Coast is in the Northern Territories. 
For many years efforts have been made to promote cotton growing on a 
large scale in this region, but no success has yet resulted on account of the 
very low yields. 

As far back as 1910 the British Cotton Growing Association erected a 
small ginnery there, distiibuted seed free among the natives, carried on propa¬ 
ganda and bought seed cotton. But after persevering for six years the Asso¬ 
ciation was forced to close down. 

During this period and until 1920 small trials were carried out by the 
Department of Agriculture which gave results varying from 46 to 247 lbs of 
seed cotton per acre, the average being about 100 lbs. 

In 1926 another attempt was made to develop the industry, and the more 
settled state of the country, the improved transport conditions and the very 
much higher price which could be offered for the produce raised hopes that the 
response would be greater. A power ginnery was erected and several tons 
of seed from Nigeria were imported. 

An experimental Station was opened at Tamale wheie field-scale trials of 
Allen were laid down. 

The trials have been carried on continuously since. 

Climate and soil. 

The wet season is from March to October inclusive; from November to 
February it is practically rainless The soil in general is of semi-permeable 
laterite close to the surface Below this again it is common to find impermeable 
shale, and in consequence dining the height of the rainy season excess moisture 
is inevitable. On the cessation ol lains the soil natuially dries out very rapidly. 
Ridging is the native piactia foi ciops. 

Varieties tested. 

The varieties tested include the following : 

(a) American varieties: Zululand Ilybiid, Improved Bancroft, Watts 
# Long Staple, D. & PL No. 0, 4128A-21-32 (from D & PL), Delphos 911, 

Express 121, Webber, Nyasaland and two varieties from the Turkestan Plant 
Breeding Station; 

(b) Asiatic varieties: Coconadas 171, Nandyal, Karungani C 7, and 6 
strains from the Turkestan station, 

(c) Native varieties: Sonko (lrom Kpeve district), Kpalgunda and Gan- 

velga. 
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Of all these varieties none has shown any promise except the two Asiatic 
varieties, Coconadas and Karungam These two give an average yield elf 30 5gins 
of lmt per plant 

The selection work was carried on with Tamale strains and on two strains 
of Ganvelga cotton Table I shows the yields obtained 

Tabii I 


Str tin | 

No of plants 
at line 
of flowering 

Yield of seed 
cotton per acre 
(lbs ) 

Shedding 

percentage 

1 0<> smooth 

1 8 75 

70 

St 

1 (« fiuzy 

■>•20 

100 

70 2 

T 57 smooth 

1 42 s 

<)2 

76 5 

1 ->7 fu//y 

4^0 

io(> 

80 3 

I) 8 

-! 787 

l8i 

f>4 7 

— _ 


. - 

_ 


r t 1 t 111s t r trials 

Trials were carried out with lime, basic slag and Kaimt These fertilisers 
were tried singly and m conbmation, on i/ibth acre plots four times repeated 
The rates of application were as follows - lime 6 cwts per acre, basic slag 
S cwts Kaimt 2 cwts The planting distance was 4 ^ 1 ft The results are 
shown m Table II 

Tabi 1 II 


1 reatment 


Control 
IHsu si ig 
K unit 
Iamt 

IldSit slag and Kaimt 
Basic si \g and lime 
Kaimt md lime 
Bash slag Kumt and lime 


Mean yitkl per sere 
m lbs seed cotton 


41 

27 

4^ 

->7 

4 


The yields obtained were very low, but are similar to those obtained with 
Allen cotton before selection was begun The results pioved that no fertiliser 
alone had any marked effect, though basic slag had a certain influence It 
is considered, however, that the full effect of the artificial manures was not 
demonstrated on account of deficiency of organic material m the soil 

Further, as the cost of fertilisers delivered in Tamale is very h gh their 
use is quite uneconomic 

The beneficial effect oi a pievious green manure crop was clearly shown 
m the rotation experiments begun in 1929-30 


ru 1 Ingl 
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Insects and diseases. 

Table III shows the percentage incidence of disease and insect attack in 
shed bolls of the selected strains. 


Tabee III. 


Strain 

Stainer 

Dysdercus 

spp. 

Bollworm 

Physiological 

Other injuries 

Percentage 

ot 

half-developed 
bolls shed 

D28. 

I 13 4 

21 2 

20 4 

24.O 

9 <> 

T 66 smooth .... 

1 3 0 

22 8 

20 7 

28.7 

10.6 

T 66 fuzzy. 

T 2 4 

24 4 

22.6 

25 9 

12.7 

T 57 smooth .... 

15 2 

22.4 

23.8 

25 1 

13 4 

T 57 fuzzy . 

T 5 1 

22.7 

22 5 

a 5 4 

12.4 


Similar selection work has been carried out at the Kpeve Station. The prin¬ 
cipal work has been in connexion with the selection and production of the most 
desirable type of cotton for the district The performance of the imported 
Ishan and Sonko varieties has been such as to justify the creation of seed plots 
in the neighbouring districts. 

Conclusions. 

It is considered improbable that cotton, even if successful, will be grown 
as a pure stand for many years to come. At present food crops are the more 
profitable, but cotton is normally grown as a minor intercrop, and if a compa¬ 
ratively high yield can be maintained the area might be much increased, hack 
of population would unfortunately be a limiting factor at present to any very 
large production. 

2 — Gambia 

Increasing attention is being paid to cotton production, particularly in the 
North Bank Province. This extension of cotton growing is directly connected 
with the decline in the market value of groundnuts The spending power of 
the population has been reduced in proportion to the drop in groundnut values 
with the result that less imported cotton goods are being purchased and the 
increased demand for local yarn has necessitated an increase in local produc¬ 
tion of raw cotton 

Varieties 

The native species of cotton generally grown is Gossypium punctatum , which 
shows greater resistance to disease and insect attack than the later introduced 
varieties. Considerable care is taken with its cultivation. Under normal soil 
conditions the plants are small, but on fallowed or manured ground they fre¬ 
quently reach a height of 5 to 6 feet. 
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In 1929 seed of Allen Long Staple was introduced from Nigeria. The first 
trials of this showed that it was less resistant to insect attack than the local 
variety, and the lint was not uniform, varying from 10 to 27 mm. 

Selection. 

At the Wuli Farm selection has been carried out aiming at producing 
a type of cotton superior to that grown at present. The problem is being 
attacked from two standpoints :— 

(а) An attempt to improve the present native type by selecting for 
lint length. 

(б) An attempt to select imported Allen for resistance to pests and 
diseases and for uniformity of lint length. 

The native cotton at the present time is nearly all Bourbon, with faint 
traces of Upland and Peruvian. These traces are all that remain of the im¬ 
ported seed, and it appears that these extra varieties have a very poor surviva 
value. It is therefore considered more likely that good will ensue from improve¬ 
ment of the local type than by acclimatisation of the Allen type. 

vSelections from Allen cotton and from various native types were made in 
1929 and selfed seed was obtained from the selected plants. During 1931 these 
weie planted and detailed observations made on flowering, boll dropping, bud 
dropping, etc., of each plant. 

The Allen produces its flowers on long fruiting branches arising from the 
main stem and consequently has a long flowering and boiling period The na¬ 
tive cotton bears a large number of vegetative branches from which at a cer¬ 
tain stage in growth many short fruiting branches make their appearance almost 
simultaneously. Thus, when planted at the proper time, the native plant can 
produce the bulk of its crop during the limited time between the rains and 
the dry season, whereas the Allen must spread its flowering and fruiting time 
over a longer period and suffers from diseases and pests at the beginning and 
from drought at the end of the period. 

Some Cambodia seed has recently been introduced from India and has 
been grown for increase. 


3 - Nigeria 

lifforts to find or create in Nigeria a cotton which would be resistant to 
the diseases and insects which are liable to cause serious losses 111 the damp 
climate, were not crowned with success until 1926, when a selection from a 
local variety produced a resistant cotton which is also of higher commercial 
value. 

Area of cotton cultivation. 

Cotton is grown in the Northern and Southern Provinces of Nigeria and is 
exported from Saria and Sokoto in the north, Oyo annd Ilorin in the south. It 
is grown in other parts but on a smaller scale and only for local consumption. 

In the Northern Provinces cotton is grown on the stiff, heavy soils while 
groundnuts, which are the main crop are grown on the light sandy soils. The 
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year's output depends largely on the amount and distribution of the rains. 
Variable quantities of cotton arc sown also, depending on cotton prices and on 
the success of the preceding food crops. If the grain crops have been poor, 
naturally less cotton and more grain is sown. Thus locusts caused a consi¬ 
derable reduction in the cotton acreage in 1930-31 following the damage to 
food crops in 1929-30. The good grain season in 1930-31, on the other hand, 
caused an increase in cotton planting in 1931-32. 

I11 the vSouthern Provinces of llorin and Oyo cotton has been an important 
crop for a considerable time and even before exportation to Kurope was begun. 

Kxperimental and selection work. 

In 1927 it was decided to commence a co-operative farming scheme to assist 
native farmers and increase interest in cotton growing. The farm is situated 
at Daudawa in the Northern Provinces. Other farms were also formed (there 
were 22 in 1931) on the model of the central farm of Daudawa. All are under 
the direction of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. Each farm has an 
area of 10 acres and is expected to multiply selected strains of cotton seed 
for the Agricultural Department. 

Varieties. 

(a) Northern Provinces. 

The original native cotton is quite unsuitable for exportation and a begin¬ 
ning was made at raplacing it by an American variety from Uganda in 191b. 
Only American cottons are now grown. 

The common variety known as Commercial Allen, of which much seed is 
distributed each year, is very susceptible to jassid attack. 

New strains have been selected at the farm of Samara which have proved 
more resistant to jassids than strain I). They also produce more and finer lint. 
It is to be expected that they will completely supplant strain D. 

(b) Central Provinces 

At present there are no improved cottons in the Central Provinces, i. e., 
the Iioriu, Kabba, Benue and Niger Provinces. 

Meko ", the native cotton of llorin, is a low yielder and gives a poor 
quality lint; “ Munshi ", the cotton of Benue Province, has a better yield and 
its fibre is valued at " 25 " ; the native cotton of Kabba has a high yield and 
its fibre is valued at “ 80 ", but unfortunately it is very late maturing. 

The Kabba cotton is now being selected in the hope of obtaining an ear¬ 
lier strain. Trial plots have been formed for the selection work. 

(c) Southern Provinces. 

The native cotton was scarcely good enough for the export trade and had 
to be improved. 

At the present time the Native cotton and an improved variety, Ishan, 
are grown. The latter is undoubtedly successful and continues giving an in¬ 
creasingly higher yield. Unfortunately, however, the lint is coarse, and selec- 
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tion work to obtain a finer lint has been undertaken. This has been done with 
the help of the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation. Two main lines of work 
are being followed. In the first place Dr. Hari,and is crossing Islian A with 
a Sea Island cotton. The first cross-breeding experiments took place in the 
1931-32 season, so some years must pass yet before the new' strains will be 
ready for large scale trial. 

The second experiments concern other Islian hybrids previously obtained, 
which were sent to London to be tested by the Spinning Tests Committee of the 
Cotton Growing Corporation and were tried at the Sherley Institute at Didsbury. 
The results showed that certain of them had commercially valuable lint. In 
1931-32 and the following season field tests have been and will be carried out 
to determine whether they are also successful for the grower. 

Along with these trials Dhan cotton is being iutersown with early and late 
ripening maize. The association Ishan-early maize has no effect on flowering, 
boll formation and outturn Late maize 011 the other hand reduces boll formation 
and yield by about 25 to 30 ° () 

Seed of Sea Island cotton and Big Boll Okra lias also been received from 
the West Indies for trial. 

Pest s a nd diseases 

In the 1931-32 season cotton, specially in the trial plots, was badly attacked 
by insects and diseases. 

Attacks by Helopelti :s hcrgrotht were particularly frequent. 

The new r strains as well as the normally resistant strain A of Ishnn cotton 
were badly infested with jassids ( Earias femails). Stainers w r ere numerous on 
the native cottons 

Trials of seed disinfection against bacterial diseases were carried on for the 
third time at Ilorin, the previous two experiments not having given significant 
results (probably owing to the unfavourable conditions). 

Cotton seed steeped for 10 minutes in a 1 ° 0 solution of Geriuisan. then 
dried in a current of air at 50° C was sown in plots isolated by thick screens 
of maize and sorghum. The results were satisfactory, since in the treated plots 
the proportion of plants infected with Bacterium malvaecarum was 7 4 ° (l as 
compared with 76.3 % in tlie control plots. 

Further the data seem to show that the treatment of the seed with Ger- 
misan has increased the yield by 100 lbs of seed cotton per acre 

4. - Nyasaland. 

Cotton growing areas. 

Cotton is grown in most districts of Nyasaland. A classification ol the 
cotton areas is quoted below r (Table IV). 

The classification of the cotton areas of Nyasaland given here is, it will be 
understood, somewhat generalised, since the demarcation of the administrative 
districts does not necessarily correspond to the natural demarcation of the 
country by physiograpliical and ecological features. Certain districts are how ever 



Table IV. — Cotton areas of Nyasaland . 


District 

Approximate 
elevations 
above sea level 
(«.) 

Types 

of 

crops 

Months 
in which sown 

Mbnths 

in which harvested 

1. Lower Shire. 

1 Chikwawa. 

i 

; 

) 

j 200 — 500 

1 

Winter 

Semi¬ 

summer 

Mar.-May 
Jan.-Feb. 

Sep.-Dee. 

J uly-Oct. 

3. Blantyre W. 

4. Upper Shire W . ... 1 

5. S. Nyasa W. 

b. Ncheu.^ 

7 Dedza E.j 

8. Dowa 1 $. 1 

9. Kotakota E.j 

10. Karonga E. 

1 

' IOOO - 2500 

Winter 

Semi- 

summer 

Summer 

Mar-May 

Jan.-Feb. 

Nov.-Dee. 

Sep.-Dee. 

J uly-Oct. 

May-Aug. 

1 

11. Cholo. 

12. Mlanje. i 

13. Blantyre K .( 

14. Chiradzulu. 

15 Zomba. i 

16. Upper Shire E . . . . ' 

17. S. Nyasa K. 

1 

2000 - 3500 

Semi- 

summer 

' 

Jan .-Feb. 
Nov.-Dee. 

July-Oct. 

May-Aug. 

18. Dedza W. 

19. Lilongwe.j 

20. Ft. Manning. 1 

21. Dowa W.j 

22. Kotakota W 1 

23. Kasungu. 

1 

1 

/ 2500 — ^OOO 

1 

Summer 

Nov. Dec. 

May-Aug. 


divided into eastern and western sections by the fact that the Rift valley runs 
north and south. 

Districts i and 2 form the Dower River section of the Rift valley and are 
the m tin cotton producing areas at preseut. The climate in these districts is 
for most of the year favourable to cotton. 

Districts and part-districts 3-10 comprise the remainder of the Rift valley 
areas in Nyasaland in which cotton has been or can be grown. Conditions as 
a whole are slightly less favourable to cotton than in the Dower River. 

The third group of districts forms the eastern plateau areas, and the fourth 
the western plateau comprising Central Angoniland. Conditions for cotton 
growing in these areas are distinctly less favourable since if the rains are not 
suitable the crop, except in the specialised and restricted area of the Palombe 
plain in the Zo nba district, will be unable to fruit before cold or drought limits 
development. 

Work of the Experimental Stations 

Three Experimental Stations for studying the cotton probelnis of Nyasaland 
have been founded by the Government with the help of the Empire Cotton Grow¬ 
ing Corporation. They are situated at Makwapala, Port Herald and Domira Bay 
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The work has two main aims in view : to determine which are the areas 
most suited to cotton and to find varieties resistant to diseases and insect 
pests. 

Work at Makwapala has confirmed that the two plateau areas of the country 
are suited only to summer crop cotton. The Central Angoniland plateau has 
proved to be the most extreme area in which cotton has been tried and only very 
early cottons are likely to succeed. It is the first area in Nyasaland where 
temperature has been found to be a limiting factor for cotton. 

The best season for sowing at Makwapala is as soon as the rains allow. 
Rotation experiments have been tried at the Station with cotton, tobacco, 
maize, certain Leguminous crops, Crotalaria juncea, groundnuts, etc. Other 
investigations have been in connexion with soil preservation (terracing, etc.). 
Similar studies and spacing and varietal trials have been carried out at Port 
Herald and Domira Bay. 

Varieties. 

The results obtained on the stations have indicated that in the mixed bulk 
U. 4 selected by Mr. Parneix at Barberton (Union of South Africa), a cotton 
has been found which gives good results over the whole of Nyasaland. This 
flexibility is unapproached by any cotton previously tried and it was decided in 
1930 to use the isolated Lisungwe area in Blantyre W. district for large scale 
bulking of this strain. In spite of an unfavourable season and the slump in 
cotton prices sufficient seed was obtained to supply some two-thirds of the entire 
1932 acreage. 

The Lisungwe area was again supplied with U.4 seed from the stations. 
In 1933 Lisungwe will for the third time be supplied and in 1934-35 the whole 
country should be supplied with a reasonably pure stock. 

The complete scheme is as follows :— 

1 930- 31. — Mixed bulk of U 4 from Stations and elsewhere to Lisungwe. 

1931- 32. — Mixed bulk of U.4 from Stations to Lisungwe. Seed from 
Lisungwe 1930-31 crop to Port Herald-Chiromo section of Lower River area. 

1932- 33. — Mixed bulk of U.4 from Stations to Lisungwe. Seed from 
Lisungwe 1931-32 crop to Port Herald. Port Herald crop from 1931-32 crop 
to general issue. 

*933-34 onwards as for 1932-33 until such time as it is decided to replace 
the mixed bulk U.4. 

Conclusions. 

In spite of the present world slump it is difficult to be otherwise than 
optimistic about cotton growing in Nyasaland. 

5. — Uganda. 

The origin of cotton in Uganda is shrouded in the mists of antiquity and 
it is difficult to find any reference to wild or indigenous cotton plants except 
in one or two isolated cases. In 1862 Speke and Grant reported that G. barba - 
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dense was to be found in Uganda. In 1872 Samuel Baker coming from Egypt 
by the Nile brought with him some seed of “ Gallini ” cotton which he esta¬ 
blished near Masindi. In 1880 Emin Pasha writing of the Equatorial Province 
stated that a kind of cotton occurred, the ripe grains of which were green, but 
which had long and fine fibres. In 1886 cotton was being woven in Uganda. 
But it was only in 1893 that a wild cotton growing throughout the country 
was reported. 

The wild cottons include the following types :— 

(a) Segamwenge cotton, which grows in Buganda and is of the G. bra - 
siliense type. It is probable that it was introduced by Arabs or other traders 
from Egypt or the Sudan, and may be similar to the " Jumel ” cotton in Egypt 
and the " Nyam-Nyam ” cotton in the Sudan 

(b) Bufumese cotton, which grows in Busoga and from all accounts is 
similar to Segamwenge. 

(c) In 1910 Mr. Uamb found specimens of G. obtusi folium var. Afri¬ 
cans and G. brasiliense on the northern shores of hake Kwania. 

(d) Ewara cotton, which grows in the Western Province and seems to 
have been introduced by the Sudanese. 

In 1903 the Government became interested in cotton as an economic 
crop. It imported from Egypt seed of each of the following varieties : Abassi, 
Afifi and Ashmouni. At the same time the Uganda Company imported seed 
of the following types: American Upland, Afifi, Peruvian, Sea Island, Black 
Peruvian and Yannovitch. 

Of these only the American Upland and Abassi showed promise. 

In 1905 more Abassi was imported. This proved a complete failure and 
it was decided that American Upland varieties alone were likely to succeed. 
But the Uganda Company distributed seed the result of which must have been 
an enormous mixture of varieties. 

By 1908 the crop had spread considerably in Buganda and Busoga. The 
distribution of the crop in the 1910-11 season is interesting (Table V). 


Table V. — Distribution of cotton crops in Uganda in 1910-11. 


Region 

Acres 

Buganda . 

21 818 

Busoga. 

8828 

Kumi. 

4 5 °° 

Mbale. 

1 071 

Lango . 

574 

Bunyoro. 

1 988 

Ankole and Toro. 

2 914 


In the 1911-12 season the first cotton experiment station was opened at 
Kadunguru, where work proceeded until 1916 when Simsa near Soroti was cho¬ 
sen as a better site. 
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Importation of new varieties was continued, particularly of Sunflower seed 
from East Africa and a Nyasaland Upland cotton. 

In 1918 a cotton tax was imposed for the development of the industry 
including the maintenance of two cotton selection stations at Bukalasa (Buganda 
Province) and Serere (Eastern Province). Cotton selection work began at Serere 
as soon as the buildings were erected and the land cleared in 1920, that at 
Bukalasa began in 1922. At the present time the Bukalasa station serves the 
Buganda and Bunyoro Provinces (i. e., the zone where elephant grass, Penni- 
setum purpureum, grows), and the Serere station serves the Eastern and Nor¬ 
thern Provinces. 

The 1919-20 season saw a rise in prices which resulted in a considerable 
extension in cotton growing. Next season there was a fall in prices. After 
this setback, however, the acreage increased rapidly, reaching 700,000 acres in 
1928-29 

The selection work continued in the two stations, using almost exclusively 
the Nyasaland Upland. 

Present state of cotton growing. 

The Bukalasa and Serere Stations are the two centres for cotton improve¬ 
ment. 

(a) Bukalasa Station. 

Three two-acres plots have been allocated for breeding and three plots of the 
same area for the variety trials. Each is to be under cotton one year in three 
while for the other two years they will be under permanent cover crops so 
as to avoid soil erosion. 

The weather conditions in the 1930-31 season (the latest for which data are 
available) were dry, especially during the latter part of the year. Dry spells 
in July caused difficulties in planting and in November, December and January 
caused heavy boll shedding. 

The experiments have been concerned mainly with date of sowing and 
spacing, study of the subsoil, use of green manures, use of lime, intercropping, 
angular leaf spot and variety trials. 

Regarding dates of sowing and spacing 12 experiments were undertaken, 
in which three dates (mid-June, mid-July and mid-August) and four spacings 
(1.2 m X 0.6 m, 0.9 in x 0.6 m, 1.2 m X 0.3 m, 0.9 m X 0.3 m) were tested. 
The results obtained indicate that the best time for sowing in the Bukalasa region 
is mid-June and that the best spacing is 0.9 m X 0.3 m. 

The subsoil in the Bukalasa district is very stiff and when dry is too hard 
for adequate penetration by the root system of the cotton plant, so the roots turn 
and occupy only the surface layers. It was therefore decided to try a subsoiling 
experiment, which resulted in longer main roots and only 33 % of bent roots as 
compared with 57 % in the control plot. The subsoiled plot gave a higher yield. 

In Buganda Province the native growers customarily interplant cotton with 
beans and groundnuts. In order to test whether this practice has any harmful 
effect on the outturn of cotton, plots were sown with cotton and then a month 
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later with beans and groundnuts. In every case the yield of these plots was 
lower than that of the controls. The effect on yield of growing elephant grass 
as a green manure was also tested, but the results were not conclusive. The 
use of Crotalaria juncea, which grew during the April rains, and liming (i ton to 
the acre in June) caused a marked increase in production. 

Efforts were made also to determine the influence on cotton of the preceding 
crop, and it was found that, all things being equal, cotton following sweet potatoes 
gave a markedly superior yield. This would appear to be due to the supplemen¬ 
tary tillage in the harvesting of the potatoes. The experiments were concerned 
also with maize, groundnuts and beans. 

The selection work on varieties was continued. Table VI shows some of 
the characters of the most promising strains. The figures given are the means 
of the row in each case. 

Trials of the following new varieties were also carried out : local cotton 
(consisting of a mixture of Allen, Sunflower, Black Rattler, Nyasaland and several 
otheT types) ; N. 3/5 (from a selection made at Bukalasa in 1923-24 in a crop of 
Nyasaland Upland) ; S. G. 27 (from Serere) ; S. G. 29 (Serere strain) ; S. G. 23.8 ; 
S. G. 27.15.13. ; U.4 (from vSerere). 

A shedding experiment was carried out on similar lines to those followed 
at Serere in the previous season. The shed buds and bolls were collected on strips 
of mosquito wire gauze. It was found that there was again high correlation 
between rainfall and bud shedding. Boll shedding was mainly due to drought 
conditions. 


Table VII. - Showing total shed per plant and total produced. 


Total buds shed 

Total flowers produced 

Total bolls shed 

Total bolls harvested 

1 

125 ! 

75 

1 __ __ 

4 2 

33 


Insect pests. 

Owing to the dry conditions very little damage w r as done to the crop by 
insects, except for attacks on the young plants by Syagrus. 

Diseases. 

Angular leaf spot appeared in August and spread rapidly until about 80 % 
of the crop was affected. Very little damage was done. 

(b) Serere Station . 

The season was successful, especially when compared with the previous year* 
Weather conditions were generally favourable and despite high rates of shedding 
a good crop was harvested. 

Selection was continued as at Bukalasa. It is noteworthy that the U.4 
families did much better at Serere than at Bukalasa. The drier conditions of 
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the Eastern Province would appear to be more suitable for U.4 than the compara¬ 
tively moist Lake basin area. 

Outside variety trials were also conducted at the following centres :— Labori, 
Ortingu, Ngora (Teso District); Kamuge (Bugwere District) ; Vukula (Busoga 
District) ; Ngetta, Aduku, Kabera-maido (Lango District). The following varie¬ 
ties were grown at each centre on plots of i/40th acre :— vS. G. 27, 8. G. 29, S. G. 
23 8, U.4 and N 17 (local variety). 

6 . — Rhodesia. 

A. Southern Rhodesia. 

In spite of bad climatic and marketing conditions cotton growing has made 
remarkable progress. 

Cotton growing is centred mainly in the Hartley District and in certain 
parts of Mazoe, Lomagundi and Matabeleland. The successful crop of 1923 
was followed by two bad seasons, when the Government backed by the Empire 
Cotton Growing Corporation took active measures to encourage the natives not 
to abandon cotton. The Experimental Station at Gatooma was then founded. 
This stations acts both as a general cotton research station and as a centre for 
distribution of improved seed 

Selection 

Selection was begun in 1925 and aimed at obtaining varieties resistant to 
jassid attack and satisfactory from other points of view. The Cambodia varieties 
then grown were resistant to jassids, but the American varieties were nearly 
all highly susceptible. During the 1927-28 season seed of Parnell U.4 cotton 
was obtained from the Barbeton Station (Union of South Africa). From 1929-30 
U.4 could be grown on a commercial scale. At the present time the growing 
of IT.4 and derived strains such as U.A.64, 64/7, 78/3, 26/4 is continued. The 
most productive are the 64/7 and 26/4 strains. 

All the seed used for the new season's trials has been treated with acid and 
only seed which is denser than water has been used. 

Spacing. 

It was suggested to growers that a closer spacing, such as six inches in the row, 
might be advantageous. This past season the great majority of the growers 
adopted this closer spacing and the results generally seem to have been satisfac¬ 
tory. It seemed that in the weather experienced the more widely spaced plants 
were not making sufficient use of the area they occupied. The experiments 
were carried out with U.4/64 and U.4 Mixed Bulk, which were compared at the 
four spacings of 6, 12, 18 and 24 inches in the row. The results are shown in 
the table below. 
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Table VIII. — Comparative trial of effect of spacing on yield of various strains. 


Strain 

Yield per ucie 
of seed cotton 

U. 4/(14 at 6 in . . . 

2<>7 lbs 

U. 4/M B. at 6 in . . 

222 » 

XT. 4/64 at 12 in. . 

20Q » 

U. 4/M. B. at 12 in . ... . . . 

184 » 

U. 4/64 at 18 in. 

185 »» 

U. 4/M. B. at 18 in . 

X46 » 

XJ. 4/64 at 24 in. . 

IO4 » 

XJ. 4/M K at 24 in . . . 

i » 


The observations and results of the year as regards fertilising are in complete 
agreement with those of last season. There was little evidence of improvements 
in yield or quality as a result of application of fertilisers at the time of plan¬ 
ting. Possibly more satisfactory response to fertilising would be obtained in a 
season of heavier rainfall. On the Station three sets of plots were laid down 
with a wide range of fertiliser applications, varying combinations and amounts. 
No appreciable differences were noted between the plots. The land was carefully 
ploughed and replanted with cotton to observe the effects the second year after 
application. 

Trials were also laid down to test the effects of application of 150 lbs per 
acre and 400 lbs per acre respectively of superphosphates, and of 150 lbs per 
acre of muriate of potash. The potash did not give significantly heavier yields, 
but the small increases due to the superphospate applications were both signi¬ 
ficant. (See Table IX). 


Table IX. — Fertiliser trials. 


Treatment 

Yield pn acie 
of se(«i cotton 

150 lbs superphosphate per acre. 

2 59 lbs 

400 lbs superphosphate per acre . . 


No superphosphate. 

2» 

150 lbs muriate of potash per acre .... . . 

2 » 

No potash. . 

2 » 


There were 12 replications of each treatment. 

Insect pests and diseases. 

Cotton in Southern Rhodesia appears able to resist many of the diseases to 
which it succombs in other countries. This is partly due to the moderate 
temperatures and rainfall and partly to the somewhat scattered cultivation, 
with long distances between one crop and another, which militate against the 
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appearance in epidemic form of any particular disease. Certain diseases, however, 
are capable of establishing themselves and of causing serious injury to a crop. 
Thus, angular leaf spot and boll rot caused by Bacterium malvacearum , which is 
carried by the seed, can be seen in almost any cotton field, whilst certain leaf 
spots, particularly that caused by Phyllosticta gossypina, are also widely distri¬ 
buted as a result, presumably, of the almost universal presence of spores of the 
fungus. At the present time, however, there are few diseases which seriously 
hamper the cultivation of cotton in the Colony. 

In general attacks by insect pests are a result of a bad weather conditions. 

The most important pests are the American, Sudan and Spiny bollworms. 

Control was attempted by dusting with calcium arsenate, 5-7 lbs per acre. 

There were mild attacks by Dysdercus fasciatus and a jassid attack which 
was negligible. Aphis was bad from the end of January till the first week in 
March, then they gradually disappeared owing to some undetermined cause. 

B Northern Rhodesia . 

Cotton crops in Northern Rhodesia were as successful as in Southern Rho¬ 
desia in the 1923-24 season. The success here also was followed by a period of 
depression which induced the Government to take active steps to maintain cotton 
growing It was helped by the Empire Cotton Growing Corporation and two 
experimental stations were opened, one at Mazabuka and the other at Fort 
Jameson 

(a) Mazabuka Station 
Selection. 

U.4 selections weie used entirely. The work was difficult owing to the 
effect of different soil conditions on the plants. Two distinct soil types were 
encountered in the Mazabuka fields, where the experiments were carried out : 
one type was light coloured and sandy in texture, while the other was darker 
and of a heavier nature. 

Resistance to staining as well as yield was tested. 

Time of planting. 

This experiment was carried out with U.4 Bulk. The preliminary results 
seem to indicate that the earlier dates give better yields. 

Seed of U.4 Bulk and U 4/6 was distributed to farmers. The average yield 
was 256 lbs of seed cotton per acre, the highest yield being 410 lbs and the 
lowest 66 lbs per acre. 

Insect pests. 

The most common pests are .— Chloridea obsoleta, Earias msulana , Dysdercus 
superstitiosus, D . fasciatus , D. intermedins , and Callidea dregei. 
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(b) Fort, Jameson Station. 

Trials of selection have here also proved the superiority of the U.4 strains. 
Yields of the order of 700 lbs of seed cotton per acre have been obtained. It 
is thought that cotton might be grown in alternation with tobacco if trade con¬ 
ditions improve. 

Insect attacks are negligible. 

7. — Sierra Leone. 

The spinning and weaving of cotton for making clothing has been a well- 
established domestic industry in Sierra Leone from remote times. During the 
last few years attempts have been made to produce a cotton suitable for the 
European market; these have consisted chiefly in the introduction of various 
improved exotic cottons. None of these attempts however has so far met 
with any appreciable measure of success. 

The most notable of these efforts was the introduction in 1924 of a consi¬ 
derable quantity of Allen Long Staple seed from Northern Nigeria. This was 
sown in various parts of the country but the resulting crop was on the whole 
unsatisfactory, ripening as it did at the height of the rainy season and being 
heavily attacked by disease. In fact this and subsequent experience at the 
Njala Experimental Farm led to the opinion that it would be better to attempt 
by selection to improve some existing native type and possibliy afterwards to 
cross this with an imported cotton. The type chosen for selection was « Quande », 
which is a slow maturing plant with strong, white, somewhat short lint. The 
plants are on an average poor yielders, but are marketly resistant to disease. 
Two other types are commonly grown by the natives, the « Fandewai » and the 
«Nduli », and interbreeding between the three may occur. 

Three years of experiments have resulted in a decided increase in length 
of staple and in yield 

These attempts and improvements have been hindered by the attacks of 
cotton stainers (Dysdercus spp). In fact if cotton growing is to be extended in 
Sierra Leone it will necessary to make an effort to deal with this pest. 

8 . — Tanganyika 
Historical development. 

In the beginning, under German rule, the method of introduction of cotton 
growing among the natives of the country was through official influence on 
behalf of the Colonial Economic Committee, whereby each hut owner in the 
coastal districts was to plant a half-hectare of cotton; but after the rebellion 
of 1905-6 the work had to be begun again and other methods of encouragement 
tried. These consisted in permitting the cotton to be grown among maize and 
the giving of bonuses for good cultivation and sorting. As a result of these 
measures by 1914 production of cotton other than native was considered to be 
more hopeful of extension. The cultivation by Europeans was chiefly in Mohoro, 
Kilwa, Lindi, Morogoro and Mwanza. 
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Cotton production for export suffered a complete stoppage until after the 
Armistice ; it was resumed in 1921 by the newly-founded Department of Agri¬ 
culture. The plan followed for encouraging the African to grow cotton" has been 
to provide means for ready and fair marketing for cash, to remind him appro¬ 
priately early in each season of the advantages of the industry to him and of the 
necessity for sowing, cultivation and harvesting and for the destruction of old 
plants ; and to make easily available to him seed from the best and earliest cotton. 

Present state of crops. 

Cotton improvement experiments are at present being carried on in the 
Morogoro (Morogoro District), Ibadakuli (Shinyanga District), Mpanganya (Rufiji 
District) and Mpaputa (Mikindani District) Stations 

(a) Experiments at the Morogoro Station . 

The date of sowing experiments carried on here over several seasons have 
shown that in this region cotton should be planted as soon as possible after the 
beginning of the February rains. The plots were planted at weekly intervals 
from 1 February to 22 March. The plants were spaced at 90 x 50 cm. 

Selections were continued on U 4 cotton from the Barbeton Station in 
South Africa. Bulking of seed for demonstration farms and for growers was 
also continued. 

(b) Experiments at the Ibadakuli Station. 

Date of sowing and variety trials have been carried out 

Five years’ experiments have shown that in the Sliinyanga District planting 
should be at the beginning of the heavy rains 

The selection work was on U 4 cotton Seed of U.4/4 and U 4/4/2 was 
introduced from Barbeton. 

The U.4 strains develop with little rainfall and with rather low minimum 
temperatures. They are resistant to jassid attack, early maturing, resistant 
to drought and very prolific. 

(c) Experiments at the Mpanganya Station. 

These experiments are concerned with the crops of the whole Rufiji District. 
The Rufiji cottons are commercially the most important. The Mpanganya 
Station was started by the Germans in 1912 and reopened in 1922. 

The experiments at present are concerned with time of sowing, spacing, 
topping, ratooning, variety trials, cotton selections and the relation of cotton 
to other crops. 

The optimum dates of sowing depend on the amount and distribution of 
rainfall. There are two periods of rainfall: the short rains in November and 
the long rains from February to May. Experiments over several years 
have shown that the best time for sowing is from the last week of January 
to the end of February. Cotton sown earlier in Januaiy may yield more 
heavily but the quality is lower. 
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The spacing experiment was begun in 1922. The results are that a spacing 
of 3 feet by 18 inches gives the best yield, though when the crop is sown late 
on the lowlands a closer spacing of 2 % by 12 inches gives the best result. 
The experiments have shown definitely that there is no direct relation between 
the size of cotton plants and the yield of seed cotton; in fact, there is often 
an inverse relation, larger plants giving smaller yields. 

Spacing affects the quality of the lint. The British Cotton Industry Re- 
search Association showed that longer and finer lint was produced from the more 
widely spaced plants. 

Ratooning experiments have been carried out over several years on upland 
grown cotton, but have proved a failure as the plants die off soon after they 
are cut back at the end of November. 

Experimentation has also shown that no increase in yield follows the practice 
of removing the growing tip. This bears out the conclusions reached by the 
Germans in pre-war days. 

The varieties tested in the trials included Webber, Webber 49, Early King, 
R, M. 53, 68 and 90 from Baghdad, Improved Bancroft, Griffin, Uganda, 
Uganda 17, Watt's Long Staple, Rustenburg O and Foster Whitehall. The 
first place over two seasons was taken by Griffin. 

The selections made by Mr. R. Cecil Wood were also maintained Of 
these, that called M cotton has been replaced by J cotton. Selection of the Mp 
strains has also been continued. 

The trials of all the varieties grown at the station showed a marked absence 
of uniformity. The variation is noticeable in the growth, the characteristics 
of the flower and fruit and in the time of ripening. Selection of individual 
types is aimed at reducing this variability Some very noteworthy results 
have been obtained in this direction with certain Mp cottons. 

As regards the relation of cotton to other crops data have been collected 
concerning the cash returns of rice sown as a pure crop and rice intersown with 
cotton. The latter gave definitely increased returns. There is also the value 
of the cover effect of the cotton crop, which by leaving the land clean at the 
end of the season appreciably reduces the labour costs for the preparation of 
the land in the following year. It is still difficult to persuade natives to plant 
cotton in the Rufiji District, but it has been found easier to do so where a system 
of interplanting with other crops is encouraged. Cotton is also planted between 
the lines of ripening maize ; a month or so after sowing the cotton the maize 
is harvested and the stalks are cut and used as an effective mulch for the cotton. 
Intersowing with gram and with cassava has also been tried with success The 
tall, coarse-growing native sorghums are unsuitable but cotton can be intersown 
with short finer types such as Dwarf Hegari and Feterita. 

(d) Experiments at the Mpapura Station . 

At the Mpapura Station the main experiments have related to time ol 
sowing, with the result that for the Mikindani District the best time is found 
to be the month of January. 
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Insect pests. 

The new insect parasites of cotton are :— Anoplocnemiscurvipes t Diplognatha 
silicea, Dysdercus intermedins , D. superstitiosus, Hotea subfaciata , Macroraphis 
viridula on the bolls; Helopeltis bergrothi on the flowers and young shoots; 
Tragocephala variegata on the stem. 

The attacks of Chloridea obsoleta , Earias and the pink bollworm are still 
persistent. 

J.^Legros. 
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The Empire Cotton Growing Review, Vol. VII, No. 2, p. 91-98. 
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Department of Agriculture, Annual Report 1930. Government Printer, Dar es Salaam. 
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Production of Figs in Greece. 

A large number of varieties of figs (upwards of 750 are known in subtropical 
regions) are cultivated in Southern Europe and Africa, differing in their shape, 
size, colour and time of ripening The best known is the common fig, Ficus 
carica. 

In Greece the fig tree grows rapidly and attains a height of 6 or 8 metres ; 
it is not exacting as regards soil but shows a preference for soils which are cool, 
deep and not too light. A number of varieties are grown, with green and col¬ 
oured fruit, many of them yielding crops each year. 

m There ate two crops in the year ; the first are the “ flower-figs ”, which 
are borne on the growth of the preceding year and ripen in June and July; the 
second crop, the autumn or summer figs, ripen in August, September or October. 
The latter are sweeter and are preferred to the flower-figs by the dried fig industry. 
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The common methods of propagation are by layers and cuttings. For 
layers 2-year-old wood is chosen and the lateral buds removed. Cuttings are 
taken of well-ripened wood, planted upright and covered with soil so that the 
terminal bud is buried at a depth of 2 or 3 centimetres. 

Dried figs alone are commercially profitable. Drying is effected by placing 
the figs in rows on hurdles or trays exposed to the sun in a sheltered place ; at 
night they are taken into a well-ventilated room. It is necessary to turn the 
figs frequently and even to flatten them slightly to ensure quick desiccation. 
In general white figs are preferred by the trade on account of their appearance 
and the purple figs are used for home consumption. Fat figs are reserved for 
medicinal uses. 

In Cyprus a good quality vinegar and a specially prepared brandy (Araki) 
are produced from figs by a process handed down from remote times. 

The fig is of considerable importance in Greece to day. The total annual 
production is upwards of 20 000 metric tons of dried figs, the greater part of 
which is absorbed by the export trade. In 1931 about 10 000 tons were exported 
at a value of 46 500 000 drs., while in 1930 the export rose to 21 713 tons, valued 
at 113 071 200 drs. 

The regions of Messene and Laconia in the southern part of the Pelopon¬ 
nesus are the most important fig growing districts for the export trade. Messene 
alone yields */ 4 of the total production of Greece Kalamata is the main export¬ 
ing centre in Messene, and Gytnion, Plyta and Elia in Laconia. The fig is 
grown also in other parts such as Kimi (Euboea), Mytilene and Volo, but not 
on a large enough scale for export 

The greater part of the figs from Greece is exported to America, Austria 
England, Germany and other Central European countries 

The price obtained by growers in recent years has been from 4 to 7 drachmas 
per kilo ; packing costs are 6 drs for luxury figs, that is, 6 to 8 ounce packets 
wrapped in cellophane. The bulk of the figs of Messene and Laconia are packed 
in small boxes, on strings or, when marketed in bulk, in bags. 

Since 1929 there has been an organisation in Greece called the " Office for 
the protection of Greek figs ", which is mainly concerned with the improvement 
of the figs. This institution, which is under the patronage of the Ministries of 
Agriculture and National Economy and is assisted by the Chambers of Commerce 
and of Agriculture and by the Agricultural Associations of Messene and Laconia, 
has already performed great services in the improvement of fig production. 
The Office has standardised the harvesting and drying practices and more par¬ 
ticularly the packing of figs in the exporters' warehouses Exporters are obliged 
to have clean warehouses with cement floors and ceilings and wire screens over 
the doors and windows and to disinfect them once a week. The workers must 
be clean and healthy, and the figs are sterilised twice : once by fumigation 
directly after drying, and a second time just before exportation with hot water, 
which serves also to wash them. 

Fumigation is carried out in special stations formed by the Office and consists 
in treating the figs with a mixture of carbon dioxide and carbon disulphide for 
8 hours. This method has been developed by the technical service of the Office 
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in the course of the last year. As there has not yet been time to form similar 
fumigation stations in all the producing regions the Ministry has made sterili¬ 
sation compulsory only for the figs for export to America, but from next year it 
will be compulsory for all exported figs. 

The Office has taken measures also for the improvement of cultural prac¬ 
tices, for control of insect pests and for the opening up of new markets 

According to a number of analyses Greek figs contain 22-24 % of water 
2.5*3 % of protein, 2-2.5 % of fat, 2.5-3 % of ash and the remainder of carbo¬ 
hydrates, of which 52-60 % is sugar It may be of interest to note that a 
kilo of figs represents 2 500 calories. 

Figs also have special healthgiving properties in consequence of the diastases 
they contain and of their content in vitamins A and C, which is higher than in 
other fruits such as grapes, dates and apples 

{Communication from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Greece) 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Wheat triads in 1032 at the Experimental Farm of Atjbord, France — 
After a study of the weather conditions of the 1931-32 season M. L. Peyri^re summarises 
the observations on the growth of wheat varieties in the following table. 


Obsen ations on wheat at the Experimental Farm at Auhord in 1932 



Variety 

Date 

of heading 

Susceptibility 

Yield per 
hectare 

Rust 

Smut 

Lodging 

Scald 

Gram 








Quintals 

1 

Zara Strampetli 

13 May 

3 

3 

3 

4 

n 

2 

Ridti jamtlle II 

II » 

O 

8 

5 

2 

27 

3 

Ins . . . 

10 *> 

3 

8 

0 

1 

30 

4 

Villa Glon 

30 April 

2 

0 

0 

3 

II 

5 

Mentana 

26 V 

3 

0 

7 

2 

21 

6 

Cervaro 

15 May 

8 

0 

6 

3 

22 

7 

Varone Strampelh 

14 > 

3 

4 

3 

2 

23 

8 

Mideah . 

15 » 

0 

0 

9 

■ 


9 

Ble dur 253 Midge 

4 * 

I 

0 

Q 

harvested together 

10 

Bid dur 250 Midge 

9 • 

3 

3 

9 



11 

Vxrgxlio . . . 

10 » 1 

0 

6 

3 

1 

31 

12 

Luxgxa Strampelh . . 

13 » 

7 

8 

6 

2 

28 

X 3 

Gironde , ... 

12 » 

3 

0 

O 

7 

27 

14 

G . 4 (Prdparateur Etienne ). 

l 6 » 

3 

1 

0 

2 

31 

15 

Saissette 54 barbue(Fondard) 

14 » 

3 

1 

4 

1 

! 14 

16 

Moyencourt .... 

15 » 

8 

2 

0 

5 

23 


Susceptibility: o = ml 5 = medium 10 — complete. 


The writer arrives at the conclusion that the choice of wheat varieties is a delicate 
problem and no variety should be distributed for cultivation until after it has been 
tested on a field scale for several years 
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Amongst the many varieties capable of giving good results the following are 
mentioned:— For very good soils : — Hy bride hatif in ver sable, Zara Strampelli, Iris, 
Pr^parateur Etienne, Varone ; for trial: Villa Glori, Virgilio. For good soils • Iris, 
Gentile Rosso, Carlotta, Rieti IT, Zara, Saissette 54 ; for trial: Mentana. For medium 
soils • Gentile Rosso, Rieti II, Tuzclle, Saissette. 

(Le Prog$s Agricole et Viticole % Montpellier, December 1932). 

Heredity of the nature and colour of the barb in smooth barbed wheat. 
— In Scientific Agriculture (Ottawa 1032/No 3, pp 185-193) Mr. S. J. SlGFUSSON describes 
and discusses in detail the history of the smooth barbed wheat. Pure lines were estab¬ 
lished in order to study the inheritance of the white or black colour and the character 
smooth or rough of the barbs The colour seems to be due to a single factor and is 
inherited in the proportion 3 to i, black being dominant. Roughness of the barb seems 
due to one main factor, but there seems to be also at least one auxilliary factor, the 
influence of which is not sufficient to give''rise to definite phenotypes The factors de¬ 
termining tlie colour and nature of the barbs are inherited independently. Cytological 
examination neither confirmed nor contradicted the theory of a natural crossing at the 
beginning of the history of this wheat The plants studied were found cytologically 
normal, having 14 chromosontes in the haploid state. The theory of a natural cross as 
well as a mutation of a gene is .suggested to explain the origin of the smooth character of 
the barbs. 

Seedling hairiness as a varietal identification character in wheat. — A 
method is described by which certain varieties of Canadian spring wheat may l>e identified 
by the hairiness of the seedling leaves. It was found that Marquis and Reward seedlings 
could be separated accurately within a day of emergence. This method may be of 
considerable practical interest as il will enable grain inspectors to verify seed samples 
more quickly than by any other known method. The standard germination tests 
made by the Dominion Seed Branch on wheat usually requiic ten days. 

(J. B. Harrington, Scientific Agriculture , Ottawa 1932, No 2). 

Mixture of commercial wheat varieties and its effect on milling and baking 
QUALITIES. — In Scientific Agriculture, 193 2, No 5, Mr. J B Harrington gives the 
results of a cooperative enquiry on the purity of commercial samples of Canadian hard 
red wheat. The enquiry was conducted under the auspices of the West Canada Agro¬ 
nomical Society with the cooperation of Government agencies and the wheat pools 
of Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

The results show that the high quality wheat varieties of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
are always over 90 % pure. 

Milling and baking tests of mixed varieties showed that owing to the high nitrogen 
content of all the samples mixing was of little importance. 

A. P. 

The VINE AND THE native grower in Algeria — Le Temps of 9 December 1932 
gives under the signature of M. P. BerThaulT interesting facts about the extent of 
vine growing in Algeria. The vine has contributed more than any other crop to the 
establishment of the French planter in Algeria, In 1931 there were 11,816 vine growers 
in the country, 4,298 of them cultivating less than 5 hectares, 2 000 cultivating 5 to 10 
ha and 635 cultivating over 100 ha. The cooperative wine cellars have a storage cap¬ 
acity of 2,100,000 hectolitres. Whether grown by small planters or by large estate 
owners the vine has always in Algeria been essentially the crop of the people. 

G. R. 
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The culture and production op table grapes in Almeria, Spain. — The pro¬ 
vince of Almeria is the centre of the Spanish table grape industry, though table grape9 
are grown also in Murcia and Grenada, particularly in the Alhama valley. The Almeria 
table grapes have become world famous for their flavour, the size of the bunches and 
their good keeping quality. The grape skin is so strong that even 6 or 8 months after 
picking the grapes retain their beauty and are able to withstand long transport. The 
culture of these grapes was begun in the village of Ohanes in Almeria. Now the grapes 
•cover an area of over 5000 ha of irrigated land not counting the non-irrigated. 

The mean annual production is over 3 million barrels or upwards of 60 million kg. 
There are still large possibilities of the development of table grape growing for there 
are wide zones of land that might be utilised in this way. The production of grapes 
in the province is under the control of the “ Camara Uvera ” of Almeria. The exports 
in 1931 reached upwards of 1,700,000 barrels or over 34,000,000 kg. The principal 
markets are England, Germany, Denmark and South America. The vines begin to 
bear during the 4th year after planting at a rate of nearly 400 barrels or nearly 8000 kg 
of grapes per year. The grapes are graded in 4 classes :— “ selecta ” (extra), “ esco- 
gida ” (selected), “ primera ” (prime quality) and “ normal ” (ordinary). 

(CoiyOMA, Economia y Tecnica Agricola , monthly publication of the Department of 
Agriculture of Madrid, 1932. No. 4). 


Rational methods of planting olives in Tunisia. — The methods of planting 
olives in Tunisia are described by M. F UNGER, Agricultural Adviser, in La Revue 
Oldicole, Nice, 1932, No. 316. He gives detailed descriptions of weeding (destruction of 
couch-grass and the jujube plant), the planting plan, terracing, propagation, time and 
method of planting, after-care (watering), refilling gaps, disbudding, cultural treatments 
and intercropping (grain crops, almonds, vines, marjoram, etc.). 

Chestnut cultivation in Galicia, Spain. — There are some 5 y 2 million chestnut 
trees in Spain. 

The main centres of chestnut growing are the provinces of Oviedo, Lugo, Leon, 
Navarre, Guipuzcoa and Orense. The total value of the year's production is estimated 
at 68 million pesetas. Out of the 3 million fruit trees growing in Galicia one million 
are chestnuts, giving an annual yield of 10 million pesetas. 

The tree prefers light, cool soils which are deep and rich in organic and siliceous 
matter. The principal varieties grown in Galicia are:— the “ Calva ” (late ripening, 
very fine and keeping well), the “ Amarela ” (early and high yielding), the “ Cuancho ” 
(very good for drying) and the “ rapada " (late, the fruit is darker and smaller than 
the other varieties). Propagation is by .seed and grafting. The article also discusses 
the origin and characteristics of the chestnut, soil and climate, varieties, propagation 
and cultural treatments, picking and storage, value and uses, ink disease (Blepharospora 
cambivora Petri). There are 4 photographic illustrations. 

(M. Batanero Maseda, A.B.C Madrid, 10 December 1932). 

A. P. 


Agricultural Engineering. 

Electric engine for small farms. — Publicity campaigns for promotion of rural 
use of electric power are heard of everywhere. In Germany for lighting the single-phase 
•current is generally used and for power the 3-phase current. A large number of small 
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farmers who have electric lighting are not able to install the current for power on account 
of its high cost. Thus it is desirable to be able to adapt a small single-phase engine 
which shall be simple, cheap and easily connected to the lighting system. The single- 
phase induction engine satisfies these requirements, but in its simplest form it must be 
hand-started. On account of this difficulty the engine has not yet come into wide use. 
But as we aie concerned here with small engines up to i h. p. only, hand-starting is 
not a serious drawback. Power up to i h p. is sufficient for a number of uses on a 
small farm, while a more powerful engine would be too expensive to run. The small en¬ 
gine in question does not require a great deal of care, is readily portable and connected 
to the current in the required place and will turn in either direction according to the di¬ 
rection of rotation at starting, without the necessity of changing the direction of the 
current. 

This small engine has been developed by Dencker and DlENST at the Agricultural 
Machinery Institute of Sandsberg an der Warthe. The tests are described by the in¬ 
ventors in the Techmk in der Landwirtschaft, No. n, Berlin 1932. 

New whekes for farm CARTS. — It is a recognised fact that transport plays a 
very important part in agricultuie. If the costs of farm transport are compared with 
those by sea and by rail they are found to be 50 : 1:3, which demonstrates the importance 
that a reduction of farm transport costs might have as a result of the construction of 
carts requiring less traction power. 

In the last number of this Bulletin th 1 new tendency to use wheels fitted wdtli pneu¬ 
matic tires was mentioned. These wheels now cost relatively little in consequence of 
the slump on the rubber market but these low prices cannot be counted on to remain 
as they are 5 times lower than in pre-war days There is no doubt that pneumatic tires 
allow of greatly reduced traction force as compared with wooden wheels. They have 
however one drawback, namely their relatively small diameter, which sometimes on 
very soft ground makes it impossible to avoid unloading. The wider rims thus do not 
in this case compensate for the greater diameter of the ordinary wheel. 

The wheels require not only somewhat wide rims but also a comparatively large 
diameter. The question of carl wheels has been studied in Germany under the direction 
of Prof. Zander, with the result that steel wheels have been constructed that can be 
applied to the old farm cart. These wheels which have wide rims, slightly incurved, 
a sufficient diameter, a hub completely closed and protected against dust and run on 
ball bearings, have been submitted to severe tests and liave been found greatly superior 
to the ordinary wheel. They require less traction force and are .stronger. {Die Techmk 
in der Landwirtschaft, Berlin 1932, Nr. 11). 

A new Danish ' rotary drum — Up to the present rotary tillers have been little 
used for the staple crops though they arc in common use in horticultural establishments 
and in the nursery garden. M. Dines Peterson, Holbaek, who has given considerable 
study to this question, has succeeded in constructing a ‘ rotary drum * which can be 
attached to a Fordson tractor. Trials of the new machine seem to give encouraging- 
results. 

Comparative trials to test the effects of different tillage methods are being studied 
in England at the Department of Agricultural Engineering of the College of Agriculture^ 
Wye, Kent. (Jordbrugs leknik, Kobnhavn, 1932, Nr. 8). 


K. W. 
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Animal Husbandry. 


General 

Report of the Agricultural Research Institute of Paris for 1931. — This 
annual report (Imprimerie Rationale, Paris, 1932, 414 pp.) contains a series of highly 
interesting contributions on animal nutrition and physiology. The following are the 
main headings and authors: General survey, by Mrae Randoin and M. Simmonet. Vi¬ 
tamin research by Mme. Randoin, MM. Simmonet, LBCoq, Michaux, Javillier, Eme- 
rique. Phosphorus in the tissues and the blood, by MM. Javillier, Allaire, Fabry- 
rant. Magnesium in stock feeding, by MM Javillier, Djelatides, Lavollay. On 
metabolism and the food ration, by MM. Lefkvre, Aubuet. Stock feeding, by MM. 
AlQUIER, Gazeiff, Mme Kogane, M Silvestre de Sacy. Possible toxicity of ground¬ 
nut cake. Comparative food value of different quality groundnut oils. Experiments 
on dried beet tops in sheep feeding 

Environment and heredity in the yield of livestock — h Krueger states 
in an article published in the Zxuhtungskunde (1932, 7-8) that research on the impor¬ 
tance of environment and heredity in yield should be limited to two questions: What 
are the environmental conditions which appreciably influence the yield ? What relation¬ 
ship is there between these conditions and the yield ? He describes the method of 
research for solving these questions and himself is of the opinion that an accurate esti¬ 
mate of the given yields and environmental influences is essential. 

Breeding Methods 

Artificial fertilisation of cows in breeding practice in the IT. S S. R — In 
1931 187,000 cows belonging to the “ Skotovadobshedinenie " were artificially fertilised. 
The result was successful in 84 % of the cows. The method used allows of the fertili¬ 
sation of 60 cows with the sperm of one bull at one service. In this way 1263 cows 
were fertilised with the sperm of the best imported bulls. Artificial fertilisation of 
cows would thus seem a method of great practical and economic importance. 

(Z Skolovod'itvo 1932, 4-7) The new apparatus used for collecting the spermato¬ 
xoids consists in a rubber tube open at one end and held open by metal rings at the orifice 
and in the middle. This method which was developed and tested by Komarov and 
Nagakv allows of utilising a much greater number of spermatozoids and more active 
sperm. 

Feeding 

Forage silos in ITALY. — The Experimental Station for Agricultural Bacterio¬ 
logy at Crema has made an enquify to determine the number of silos and the value of the 
different systems used in Italy. Three main types may be distinguished* pit silos, used 
mainly for mangold pulp; covered silos (a coperchio) of the Cremasco type, specially 
adapted for storage of meadow grass; and American silos in the form of an open cylindet, 
used principally for fresh maize fodder. The enquiry revealed the existence of 680 pit 
silos, 2317 Cremasco silos and 83 of the American type. It has been proved that the 
Cremasco type silo is rational for fodder with a water content of 30-35 %, thus closely 
approximating to the content of hay. Iyosses of organic matter are reduced to a minimum. 
The American silo is suitable only for coarse forage such as green maize (60-70 % of 
moisture), and the loss in organic substances during fermentation is never less than 
jo %. (Nuovi annali dett’agricoltura. Roma, 1931, Anno XI, n. 2-3, p. 302). 
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Horses 

Consumption of horse meat in Budapest. — In an article published in the Ma¬ 
gyar Gazddk Szemleje (Budapest 1932, n. 12) Mr. A. Zalagni gives interesting facts about 
the increased consumption of horse meat in Budapest. The consumption of horse meat 
was able to spread only with difficulty in Hungary. The first slaughterhouse for horses 
was installed in 1905. From that time there was a rapid increase in the number of 
slaughterhouses |or horses: at the end of 1905 there were 6 in Budapest, in 1913 28, 
and now there are 38 In 1905 839 horses were killed, in 1914, 7,377, in 1927, 8,955, * n 
1929, 12,327. The maximum number of horses slaughtered, 14,308, was in 1922. A 
comparison of the present prices of horse meat with those of beef shows that horse meat 
costs less than a third of the price of beef (250 Filler per kg. of beef as compared with 
80 Filler per kg. of horse meat). The difference is less in the case of fat, for 1 kg of pork 
fat co.sts 172 Filler and 1 kg. of horse fat 150 Filler . 

The quantity of horse meat consumed in 1929 was about 2,465,400 kg. Calcula¬ 
ting a consumption of 0.20 kg per head per day this quantity would satisfy the meat 
requirements of 33,735 persons. 

Breeding and exportation of horses in Hungary. — At the meeting held on 
10 December 1932 by the Horse Breding Committee of the National Hungarian Farmers’ 
Association, Mr. B. Halasz gave a detailed account of the present position of the horse 
breeding and export trade in Hungary. 

The stock of horses according to the figures of the census taken in the spring of 
1932, is 845,000 (in 1925 it was 876,000), of which 80 % arc light horses and 20 % heavy 
draught horses. The best market conditions are in the heavy horse breeding districts 
and encourage breeding .so that there is a great demand for stallions. The breeding of 
the English thoroughbreds is in a much less secure position. A fall of 75 % has occurred 
in the price of mares in the last 5 years. 

As regards the export trade, from 1926 to 1930, 28,000 to 30,000 horses were exported 
annually. In 1931 only 16 000 wem exported It may be stated that the tendency to 
autarchy as regards houses is losing its hold in countries unsuited to horse breeding 
There is moreover a marked increase in the demand for horses in countries where horse 
breeding is favoured by natural conditions, sncli as in Hungary. In 1932 the export 
of horses was higher than in 1931: in the first 10 months the figures for the total of the 
previous year were almost reached. (Koztrlck, Budapest 1932, 11. 101-102). 


Cattle 

Slaughter of cows in Denmark to relieve the meat market. — According to 
information in the Blatter fur landwirtschaftliche Marktforschung (Berlin, November 1932) 
it is intended to slaughter 14,000 dairy cows in Denmark for the production of meat meal. 
In consequence of difficulties of export the price of beef cattle has dropped enormously 
in Denmark, which is a large beef producing country owing to its large stock of dairy 
cattle. The meat supply exceeds the requirements of the country so it is intended to 
relieve the market by compulsory slaughter of 14,000 cows. So long as good profits 
were being made by the peasants from marketing butter and bacon the returns from the 
sale of cows going out of milk did not play a large part in the general farm returns. The 
cows had already been of little value in the preceding years so that their sale for a low 
price did not alter greatly the income of the dairies. Now the returns from the sale of 
butter and bacon have fallen so low that the Danish peasantry finds it necessary to sell 
the animals better. 
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For the purchase of cows for slaughter it is proposed to use money set aside for 
exportation of other products, such as butter. 

The writer is sceptical about the value of this measure which in his opinion will 
serve only to displace revenue from other branches of farm production 

RESULTS OF THE CROSS-BREEDING OF KaLMUCKE, HEREFORD AND SHORTHORN CATTLE 
IN THE U. S. S. R. — Crossbred and purebred Kalmucke cattle were divided into three 
lots for feeding experiments. It was cleat from the results that both the crossbreds and 
the purebreds gained in weight from more intensive feeding. The Kalmuckes however 
responded more markedly to the more intensive feeding, though they remained inferior 
in weight to the crossbred animals. Thus it would appear that cross-breeding the Kal¬ 
mucke cattle is an effective means of increasing the weight and rate of fattening of cattle 
in the U.S S.R. It is thought that in the regions having a less favourable climate it 
will be advisable to use only first generation crosses, but in the more favourable regions 
crossing may aim at the substitution of the Kalmuckes by Herefords and Shorthorns 
(Z. Skotovodstvo, 1932 7-15) 

USE OF grease in milking — The Animal Husbandry and Dairying Institute of 
the University of Leipzig has experimented with different kinds of grease for lubricating 
the udder or teat during milking It has been proved that the use of these fats, which 
are very cheap, results in a certain increase in the butter fat content of the milk. But 
tile outstanding advantage consists in the reduction of the germ content of the milk 
Milk obtained with the use of grease contained only one sixth of the germ content of the 
control sample. (Ziichtungskunde, Gottingen, 1932, Bd. 7, H 11.). 

Dairy-herd testing in New Zealand — Some interesting figures are reported 
in a review of the 1931-32 season by W. M. Singleton, Director of the Dairy Division, 
Wellington m the New Zealand Journal of Agriculture (October 1932). 

The number of cows milked in the Dominion in 1931-32 was about 5,3 % higher 
than 1910-31. The number of cows under test, however, decreased in the same season 

Number of cows tested twice or more and peicentages of total cows m milk . 


1927- 2S 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 

1930- 31 

1931 - 32 


Cows tested 

Percentage 
of total cows 
in milk 

2.24,150 

l8 O 

259,594 

20 I 

2 « 3 , 73 i 

20 4 

271,404 

l8 O 

259,857 

l6 4 


The average butterfat production of each tested cow decreased from 253.61 lb 
in 1929-30 to 241.05 in 1930-31 and 236.87 lb in 1931-32. This drop of the pioduction 
was due, according to the writer, to an adverse season climatically, to a decreased use 
of fertilzers during the preceding season, to an increase in first cal vers as the result of 
more cows having been brought into milk and to non-culling or less culling, because 
of the attempt to obtain a maximum total production. 
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Sheep and Goats 

Sheep raising in Italy and THE crisis. — Sheep breeding in Italy has been very 
seriously affected by the crisis. The results of the 1930 census show a drop in the num¬ 
bers of sheep of 18.6 % as compared with 1926. A. Godola, in the Italia agricola 
(Piacenza, 1932, Anno 69, N. 7), expresses the opinion of a number of competent experts 
on the subject. Since the date of the last census the head of sheep has again appreciably 
diminished. In addition to the adverse conditions on the market a further reason is 
the reduction in the natural pasture land available for grazing as a result of the land 
improvement schemes. 

The writer is of the opinion however that the old system of sheep raising should be 
replaced by more intensive methods on the cultivated land, and that it would be a 
serious matter for the national economy if the sheep raising industry were to be allowed 
to d<;cay. The article cited contains, in addition to such general considerations, a detailed 
account of the sheep farming in the different provinces of Italy. 

The world's milk yield record for goats. — The record is now held, according 
to the Revue de Zootechme (1932, No. 8 , p. 77), by an Knglish goat (“ Champion Spring- 
field Precocity ”) which in 365 days of lactation gave 2265.420 kg of milk. The mean 
daily yield was 6.249 kg, and the maximum 7.444 kg. This figure is below the record 
of the goat “ Champion Himsical of Westons ” which gave 9.681 kg. 


Pigs 

Encouragement of potato production and pig fattening in Austria - At 
a Conference held in December at the Ministry of Agricultuie m Vienna the authorities 
concerned with the promotion of crop production in Austria discussed various prob¬ 
lems of farm production 

Seeing that fodder crops do not give sufficient returns to growers it is to be 
expected that there will be a general reduction of the acreage down to forage Spring 
wheat can be expected to replace it only to a limited extent and it is probable that 
there will be a considerable increase in potatoes. The authorities concerned will there 
fore take the necessary steps to ensure that the surplus shall be converted into ensilage 
for use in the summer months. These measures are of as much importance for pig 
farming as for the utilisation of surplus stocks of potatoes It is to be hoped there¬ 
fore that the supply of native pork pigs will be more regular (igransche Nachnchten - 
Zentrale, Wien, 15 decembre 1932). 

Influence of irradiated YEAST on growth of pigs. — Yeast treated with 
ultra-violet radiation (bestrahlte Hefe) had a very favourable effect on the growth of 
pigs in a fattening experiment carried out by Gakrtner and Gaede at the Zootech- 
nical Institute of the University of Jena (Landwxrtschafthche JahrbUcher, 1932, 75 Bd. 

5» 75 I ~77 2 )* The irradiated yeast was proved to be a feed with high protein 

value, the use of which is practical and beneficial. 

Poultry. 

Preparations for the World Poultry Congress (Rome 1933). — At the be¬ 
ginning of November the membeis of the World’s Foultiy Science Association met at 
Rome to discuss with the Italian Executive Committee appointed for the next Congress 
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the organisation of the Congress and the Poultry Show. The meeting was held at the 
Ministry of Agriculture and forests in Rome, with Mr. W. A. Kock, President of the 
Association, in the chair. Representatives of Germany, Denmark, France, Great Bri¬ 
tain and the Netherlands were present and the Italian Committee. Among other 
things the titles of the general reports to be presented at the Congress by reporters 
appointed by the Committee were arranged. It was decided to limit the number of 
communications to 80, which were distributed afnong the various countries. After 
the meeting the members visited the Market of Trajan where the World Poultry Show 
is to be held. 

A METHOD OP ESTIMATING THE MEAN ANNUAE EGG WEIGHT. — The market value 
of an egg is determined by its interior quality and its size. Birds with very high 
production records may have produced eggs of a relatively low market value because 
of a high proportion of small eggs. Also, from a breeding standpoint large egg size 
is desirable since it is well established that large eggs produce large chicks. Conse¬ 
quently, the value of a hen should be judged not only by the number of eggs which 
she lays but also by the weight of her eggs. A J.O Maw and W. A. Maw of the 
Macdonald College P. Q. secured data from records of 74 Single Comb White Iyeghom 
pullets in order to find a method of estimating the mean annual egg weight. From 
their calculations the writers conclude that there is a gradual increa.se in the weight 
of the eggs laid by the pullets of this flock up to the end of the first year. A consid¬ 
erable number of birds fail to lay eggs of standard weight (56.7 grams) during the 
first year Birds whose first ten eggs average less than 47 50 grams are not likely to 
lay eggs of standard weight. The weighing of the first ten eggs laid in the fifth 
month gives a reliable estimate of the mean annual egg weight (Scientific Agriculture, 
Ottawa, 1932, No. 5, pp 281-280) 


Agricultural Industries. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

rs« OP POTATO PEAKES IN THE PREPARATION OF YEAST. — In the preparation 
of fresh yeast about 10 kg of sliced potato are mixed with 3 kg of green malt in 
45 litres of w T ater at 65° C. The temperature is raised to 95 ° then reduced and 
kept at 70° for 15 minutes At 65° C 20 to 30 kg. more of green malt are added 
and the mixture kept at 62-30° C for 60 to 90 minutes. By this process sufficient 
available protein is obtained for the growth of the yeast, even if maize or rice or some 
other nitrogen-poor material is used, and there is normal acidification of the mass 

(Zeitschnft fUr Spintusindu^tnc, Berlin 1932, Jahrg 55, S. 201). 

Vitamin B and D content op dates ripened in the tropicae sun - The 
average composition of dates in the vicinity of Biskra (Southern Algeria) is approxi¬ 
mately : stone 6.5-7.8 gr. ; pulp 74-79 gr* > total weight of fruit 81-87 gr. With a 
moisture content of 23.85 the reducing sugars represent 40.20 %, saccharose 26.12 %, 
cellulose and other matter 7.22 % of the fruit, while nitrogenous matter (1.43 %) and 
ash (1.18 %) occur in very small quantities. The experiments of R. DECOy showed 
that the pulp of muscat dates is practically without antirachitic action and that vita¬ 
min B is present in insufficient amount to ensure over a long period the assimilation of 
the glucides which form so large a part of the date pulp. 

(Comptes Rend us dcs Sdunccs de lu Soci&td de Biologic, Paris, i 93 ^» 3 ^)* 



Improved fermentation and elimination of the toxic principles of tobacco. 
— A process patented by A. Scalvini (U. S. P. 1,843,364*2.2.32) which uses a 3 % 
solution of hydrogen peroxide for checking harmful fermentation and one of I. Traubb 
(B P. 371,092*17.3.31) for holding and facilitating the transformation of the toxic 
principles by means of silico-gel containing ferric compounds and acting as a filter without 
spoiling the aroma and characteristic qualities of the tobacco, are of interest for solving 
the old problem of how to produce good smoking and snuff tobacco which shall be as 
far as possible free from toxic principles (nicotine, etc.). 

(Chemistry and Industry, London 1932, Vol. 51, No. 49). 

Clarification of wines and fruit juices by means of agar-agar. — Agar- 
agar has been successfully used for clarifying wines and musts instead of gelatine. But 
for treating sweet concentrated juices it is of less value. 

(Zeiischnft Untersuchung Lebens-mittel, Berlin, 1932, n° 64) 

REFINING coconut oil. — Instead of using the ordinary rapid-acting filters the 
new process of refining used by the Government Department of Bengal consists of 
slow -filtering by the force of gravity through different layers of acid-washed animal 
carbon. The best results are obtained by using next potassium bicarbonate aild 
NaOH -f Na, to produce simultaneously elimination of the colour and odour of the 
oil and saturation of the acidity. Sodium silicate also gives good results, but the final 
product does not keep well. For deacidification of coconut oil the best practice consists 
in eliminating the remaining acid and unprecipitated mucilaginous matter by means 
of a mixture of precipitated aluminium and sodium aluminate in the proportion of 
3 : 1 and washing with a saturated solution of NaCl 

(Chemical Age, Eondon, T932, 11 0 702). 

G. S. 

The flax problem in Poland. — M. Romain Sliwa in L'Est euro pee n agricole 
of October 1932, recommends actively encouraging spinning and weaving as a home 
industry, for in this way large quantities of flax fibre could be utilised with little financial 
outlay There exist in Poland about t, 200,000 hand spinning wheels and about 600.000 
hand looms A single .spinning wheel can handle 10 kg of thread per month and 30 kg. 
in the 3 winter months. Thus the domestic industry could spin from 30 to 43 thousand 
metric tons of thread (from 50 to 75 thousand tons of fibre) and supply 100 to 130 million 
metres of homespun linen. 

G. R. 


Yuccas for fibre and cellulose, — It lias been thought for a long time that 
textile fibres similar to those obtained from aloes might be extracted from the various 
species of Yucca. 

The culture of Yuccas in Europe is easy The fibre can be used for all purposes 
for which the fibre of aloes is used But lesearch carried out recently at Berlin shows 
that cellulose from Yucca is not yet to be compared with that from other plants in the 
manufacture of nitro-cellulose, artificial silk, etc. The content in cellulose is inferior 
to that of flax, the fibre approximating more in this lespect to jute. 

(Fils et I issus, Quebwiller, 1932, No. 6) 


g. a. 
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Industries of Animal Products. 

Town mixjc supply in the United States. — In the Schweizreische Mtlchzeitung, 
No. 61-65 (1932) R. Burri, Director of the Federal Establishment for Bacteriology and 
Dairying of Liebefeld-Bem, gives a survey of the impressions he received during a tour 
undertaken for the Bureau of Health of the League of Nations. 

Legislation relating to the town milk supply varies considerably from State to State 
in North America, particularly as regards grading. In addition to first quality certified 
milk there are three other grades of raw and pasteurised milks. ThoSe apposed to this 
system hold that only grade A should exist and that grades B and C should be eliminated 
from the market. The American Public Health Association aims at providing the 
towns with a supply of certified milk, though allowing the time necessary for the produ¬ 
cers to reach this standard by degrees The writer noted 1 hat control is widely applied 
and inspection frequent in the United States and that for the most part grading is ac¬ 
cording to bacterial content. 

Department of Agriculture statistics which show that the gloss receipts of the fai- 
meis are .*.4 milliards of dollars, give an idea of the importance of dairy production in 
the United States. Ot the total milk produced 47 % is consumed as such, 36 % made 
into butter, 4 % into cheese, 4 % is used in ice cream, 4 % in the condensed milk industry 
and 5 % for other purposes. Nearly half the total production is thus consumed as 
milk. 

The cowsheds for the most part impress the European visitor favourably with their 
cleanliness, their numerous windows allowing access of light and beneficial solar rays, 
and with tile ingenious devices for aeration and fly control with which they are provided. 
For hand milking the dry hand method is used, which from a hygienic standpoint is un¬ 
doubtedly above criticism As regards machine milking it may be said that in the Unit¬ 
ed States this method has already come into use, whereas in Europe as yet it can be said 
only that it may gain ground. Machine milking is, however, the ideal system because*, 
if all is in order, the milk is protected from any outside contact and can contain no germs 
other than those occurring in the secretory gland. Each farm in America has a special 
small building for the filtering and cooling of the milk. There are various forms of 
cooling plant, but whether the installation is modem or not the milk is cooled to 50 0 F 
(io° C), which ia» the temperature required in general by the regulations in force. It is 
noteworthy that in America the necessary disinfection of the containers, particularly 
those in metal, is usually efleeted with steam or chemical antiseptics in order to ensure 
complete disinfection. 

Of the milks on the market certified milk, i. e., first grade raw milk, is controlled by 
the most strict measures, because it must be used for infants and invalids. In America 
it is said that the certified milk is the purest that science and money can produce It 
is machine-milked with all the necessary hygienic precautions The labour employed 
must not only show a medical certificate but is obliged periodically to submit to medical 
examination. The cows must be in a healthy condition and their milk must not contain 
more than a certain maximum content of bacteria from the mamellary gland. The milk 
is received into sterilised and cooled receptacles and is transported as rapidly as possible 
to the consuming centre. The consumption of certified milk is about 1 % of the total 
milk consumption, which results from the high cost of production. This milk is thus not 
within the means of all purses and in spite of its high food value it remains a luxury pro¬ 
duct. For the mass of the consumers the milk must be both hygienically safe and low 
in price. Ordinary raw milk presents too many sources of infection, particularly in a 
country such as America where transport is over long distances and consumption is not 
immediate. 
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Amongst the disease germs contained in milk should be cited primarily that of tuber¬ 
culosis. It has been attempted to eliminate this source of infection by putting into 
effect a scheme for culling all cows giving the tuberculine reaction. In addition to tuber¬ 
culosis there are other diseases not specific to cows which may be transmitted to human 
beings by milk, such as typhoid fever ( Paratyphus ), typhus, dysentery, scarlet fever and 
malignant infiammation of the throat. Further, the udder may sometimes contain and 
secrete micro-organisms harmful to man without the cow showing any symptoms of 
disease. 

American health specialists arc primarily concerned to provide the towns with a safe 
milk supply, which would seem to be possible with pasteurisation of milk intended for 
direct consumption, as .shown by experiments carried out in a number of institutes and 
laboratories. There are various processes for pasteurising milk. The temperature 
required to kill tuberculosis bacilli in milk heated for 30 minutes is 140° F (6o° C), but in 
practice it has been thought preferable to fix the temperature at 145 0 F (62.5° C). This 
is termed the ‘ holding process ’ in America Pasteurisation has been introduced in 
various forms in the last twenty years Now the Public Health authorities recommend 
allowing the use of high temperature pasteurisation (‘ Hash process *) on condition that 
each particle of milk is submitted to a minimum temperature of 1O0 0 F (71 0 C) for 15 
seconds. 

The sale of milk in bottles is usual in most towns, specially for pasteurised milk. 
The ideal is the white glass bottle, which has no drawbacks but its high cost and its 
weight. Carton containers have been tried, the weight of which is practically negligible, 
but they have the inconvenience of being opaque. For this reason glass bottles for pas¬ 
teurised milk have become general. The sterilised bottles are filled and clos.<l by ma 
chinery as rapidly as possible, so that the milk reaches the consumer in the state in 
which it issued from the pasteuriser To avoid all danger of infection between pasteur¬ 
isation and consumption it would be well to pasteurise again the filled bottle, but unfor¬ 
tunately this still presents too many technical and economic difficulties 

Retail sale of milk still exists in the large towns such as New Yoik to a considei 
able extent (}8 %). The milk sold in this way is almost exclusively grade B milk and 
is sold in the poorer districts of the town. It is evident that this milk cannot satisfy 
hygienic requirements, but the sale has been allowed up to the present solely on account 
of the highcost of the safe milk In all probability, however, this type of milk will shortly 
disappear from the market. 

The price of the milk is naturally the kernel of the problem as it affects the prpducer, 
tile dealer and the consumer. In the large towns the milk trade is in the hands of 
a few large firms. There are a number of systems of fixing the price. 

In America the problem of town milk supply requires the collaboration of all the 
official and private institutions, though this is not always obvious at first sight. Among 
them the Bureau of Dairy Industry at Washington and the American Public Health 
Association play an active part. Also the Agricultural Colleges generally possess a 
dairy research department; the best known of these being that of the College of Agri¬ 
culture at Geneva (N. Y.) and of Cornell University, Ithaca. One of the chief merits 
of these dairy research institutions and (Government laboratories is that they are 
obliged to make known the results of their work so that the general practice may benefit. 
There are a large number of scientific papers and leaflets written in a lucid and tempe¬ 
rate style that makes them accessible to the great mass of the public. Organisa¬ 
tions of a somewhat commercial nature also work in collaboration with the scientific 
institutions, mote particularly in relation to matters of legislation, dairying personnel, 
machines and standardisation. The most important of these organisations are the 
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National Milk Producers Cooperative Association, which has 300,000 members, the 
American Dairy Federation, which is made up of 17 different associations, and the 
International Association of Milk Dealers. Amongst the public health organisations 
should be mentioned primarily the National Dairy Council, the main purpose of which 
is to promote milk consumption among all classes of the population, particularly for 
young people. The American Public Health Association and the American Child Health 
Association have the same purpose in view. For the diffusion and control of the 
best milk there is the American Association of Medical Milk Commissions. Finally 
there is the International Association of Dairy and Milk Inspectors 

E. G. 


Agricultural Training. 

Organisation or the Ministry of Agriculture in Czechoslovakia — The 
work of the Ministry of Agriculture is divided between the Cabinet of the Minister 
and 5 Sections 

Within the competence of the Cabinet falls all the special business of the Minister’s 
Secretariat including staff and budget questions, legislative matters, general informa¬ 
tion, and the control of the buildings and the library of the Ministry 

Section I is responsible for questions concerning agricultural training (the higher 
schools of agriculture, forestry and veterinary science are administered by the Ministry 
of Education), agricultural councils, professional agricultural associations, agricultural 
cooperative societies, agricultural insurance societies and the regulation of farm labour 
conditions and workers' accidents 

Section II is responsible for technical questions concerning the management of 
wateicourses, land development, reparcelling of lands, farm buildings, agricultural ma¬ 
chinery and the organisation of the public service of land tenure improvements 

Section III is occupied with the general supervision of agriculture and animal 
husbandry and the State Veterinary Service 

Section IV is responsible for questions relating to trade policy These include 
trade and tariff conventions with foreign countries (legislation concerning trade polic\ ) 
exploitation of agricultural products in general, exportation, tariff questions, transport 
rates, statistics (all statistics, including agricultural statistics, come within the pr<>- 
\ince of the Statistical Office of the Republic of Czechoslovakia winch is directh depen¬ 
dent on the Cabinet of the Ministerial Council), questions relating to quota systems, 
to the grain exchange, to exhibitions and to the agricultural information sen ice Sec¬ 
tion IV is also responsible for questions concerning the foiests, game and hunting, 
protection of landed property, the rural police sen ice, the protection of animals useful 
to agriculture, reform of agricultural land tenure (questions ot general land tenure 
reform are however in the hands of the special National Laud Department under the 
Cabinet of the Ministerial Council), the Institute of Farm Accountancy and Economics, 
ihe protection of natural monuments and promotion of the amenities ot rural life. 
Within the jurisdiction of this Section fall also all questions of water and fishing rights 
from the legal standpoint and questions relating to the State Forest Inspection and 
Police Service 

Section V consists of the central administration of the State forests and lands, 
which are upwards of a million hectares in extent, the State fish ponds and several 
agricultural industrial establishments (Publication of the Ministry of Agriculture of the 
Republic of Czechoslovakia , Prague, 15 November 1932) 


G. R. 
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Agricultural Research. 

Institute for Agricueturae Chemistry of the Agricueturae University of 
Berlin — The Institute was founded in 1881. It is maintained by the State of Prussia, 
the Agricultural Chamber of Brandenburg and Berlin The acreage of experimental 
land is 2 5 ha , the soil is sandy loam. The Director i& Prof. O. DEMMBRMANN. The 



Fig. i — Institute for Agricultural Chemistry of the University of Berlin. 


Institute is concerned with general research on plant nutrition, soil science and fertili¬ 
sation. It has published a number of works and issues the Zcitschrift fur Pflanzenernahrung, 
Dungung, und Bodenkunde (Review for plant nutrition, fertilisation and soil science) 
The correspondence is in German The Agricultural Experiment Station of the Agricul¬ 
tural Chamber of the Province of Brandenburg and Berlin, which was founded in 1857, 
forms part of this Institute. 


Experiment Station of Puerta De Diaz. — This Station was founded in 1930 
and is situated in the Province of Salta in Argentina It serves the valley of Derma 
Salta, which is a region with a dry temperate climate. The monthly budget of the Station 
i.s 1500 pesos and is assured by the Government. The land covers 450 ha, of which 100 
are for experimental purposes The Director is M. Miguee 0 . MinTZER. There axe 
two assistants The Station is at present studying a scheme for irrigating the semi-arid 
zone of the Derma Salta. It also interested in the technology of tobacco, cotton, maize 
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and fodder plants, in forestry studies and silviculture. Recently the Station has been 
concerned with the determination of the critical sub-periods in the growth cycle of 
various crops in connexion with irrigation. It has produced new tobacco varieties: 
“ Hoja Ancha ", “ Tallo Blanco 500 ”, etc. An annual report is published on the Station’s 
work ; other publications appear in the daily paper “ Nueva Epoca ” of Salta and the 
reviews “ Paginas Rurales ” and “ Pampa Argentina ” of Buenos Ayres. The corres¬ 
pondence is carried on in Spanish, Italian, French or English. 



FlG. 2. — Panoramic view of the Experiment Station of Puerta cle Buz, 
Silt a, Argentina. 


Federal Seed Testing and Control Establishment ok Eaitsannk — This 
was founded in 1898 and serves Western Switzerland (Cantons of Geneva, Vaud, Valais, 
Neuchatel, and parts of Friburg and Jura). It is maintained by the Federal Exchequer 
and its budget in 1932 was 121,641 Swiss francs. It has no experimental land of its 
own but uses privately owned land put at its disposal 111 the various districts within it, 
province. The staff consists of 15 permanent and 3 seasonal members, under the Direc¬ 
tion of M. G. Bolens. The equipment comprises complete installations for seed analyses 
and germination tests, a laboratory for selection of crop plants, a laboratory for phyto¬ 
pathology and* recording photography, and miscellaneous cultural implements The pre¬ 
sent plan of work includes improvement of yields by selection of agricultural and indus¬ 
trial crop plants (tobacco); experimental cropping; control of the trade in seeds; control 
of crop pests in Romansh Switzerland. The Station is more particularly engaged in 
the selection of cereals and leguminous fodder plants, tobacco, beet, etc., and in establish¬ 
ing a service of general information regarding the cultivation, improvement and diseases 
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of the staple crops. Control is effected free of charge for firms and agricultural organi¬ 
sations. The results of the work are made known by practical demonstrations on the 
trial plots, by its information service, by the press, by correspondence, telephone and 
wireless Selected plants and seed are distributed. Its reports are published in the 
“ Annuaire Agricole de la Suisse”. It is the only Federal agricultural experiment 
station in Romansli Switzerland 

D. K. 



Fig. 3 — Federal Seed Testing and Control Establishment, Lausanne. 

Rural Hygiene. 

Hydrocyanic acid — An account of the properties and principles of application 
of hydrocyanic acid is given by G II Bren \nan in the November (1032) number of 
Chimie (t Industrie Fumigation by means of gaseous hydrocyanic acid for the destruc¬ 
tion of insect pests was introduced into California in 1886 by CoQUirxET. The gas 
was obtained by the action of sulphuric add on sodium cyanide. In 1917 liquid hydro¬ 
cyanic acid replaced the gas as a result of the work of William DINGLE who founded 
at Azusa in California the first liquid hydrocyanic acid factory. 

liquid hydrocyanic acid when well prepared is colourless, the specific weight at 
oidinary temperature is o 7; purity of the commercial acid 96-98 % ; boiling point, 
256° C. The low vapour tension allows of transportation in containers of a compara¬ 
tively light metal. Each tinned iron cylinder contains about 37 kg of liquid and 
weighs in all 106 kg. 

Fumigation of trees is carried out by covering the tree in a tent of cloth and pumping 
in the acid with a special pump which gives an exact quantity to each tree corresponding 
to 150 or 250 c. c of liquid hydrocyanic acid. 










Hydrocyanic acid gas is an extremely dangerous poison acting by paralysis of the 
respiratory centres. Hence it is necessary when the proportion of toxic gas exceeds 
ioo parts per 1,000,000 parts of air to use a gas mask 

Among other uses of hydrocyanic acid may be mentioned the treatment of products 
such as cotton, and a number of chemical reactions (formation of aldehydes) 

a. r. 


Forestry. 

Recent experiments in the United States on Oeeoresin Tapping and in 
The Selection of the Trees. — It is of the highest importance to maintain in 
good condition the pine forests utilized for oleoresin tapping and to adopt approved 
methods in order to secure a good yield of resin in view of the growing value of the differ¬ 
ent chemical products which are the result of this industry. 

Miss Iv Gerry of the «Forest Products Laboratory» of Wisconsin has reported 
on a series of experiments carried out during a period of five years in forests of long 
leaf pine (Pinas palustru >) in Florida and a description of her work is given in Techni¬ 
cal Bulletin, No. 2O2 U S. Dept of Agnc , Washington D C The Bulletin contains 
24 pages and is fully illustrated with photographs and diagrams The results of these 
experiments have clearly shown that a slight reduction in the height of the chip perio¬ 
dically cut is a valuable means of eliminating waste and conserving tree energy and 
power of production Low chipping of approximately a quarter inch showed distinct 
improvement upon the higher chipping of approximately one half to three quarters 
of an inch generally adopted in America up to the present time During the five-year 
experimental period in the Florida forest as high a yield of resin was obtained from 
the low faces as from faces twice as high, thus nearly doubling the potential yields 
per face. The low faces also gave yields of higher quality for certain mechanical reasons 
and the value of the timber was thus improved This method tends to reduce waste 
and is particularly serviceable in the case of young trees required to produce resin over 
a long period 

A microscopical study of the wood and bark of the test trees taken at different 
heights showed that the low chipped trees, when compared with the high chipped, had 
wider rings of annual growth, better developed summer wood and considerably more 
abundant resin-giving tissues immediately above the faces 

Little information has hitherto been available on the subject of the direct effects 
of forest fires on resin production and so far as is known none at all on their effects on 
the cell structure of the woody tissues of the trees In the Journal of Agricultural 
Research (Washington D C 1931, No. 9, pp. 827-837) Miss Gerry gives an account of 
experiment carried out by the Forests Products Laboratory, during the period 1926- 
1929 with the object of ascertaining the results of fire on resin yield and on growth 
in a young stand of long leaf pine (Pinus palustns) 

This variety is relatively resistant but Miss Gerry has clearly shown that even 
a slight fire, starting on the ground surface, which destroyed the foliage but not the 
buds, and followed in many cases by recovery, was responsible for a loss of about 
50 % in resin yield during the first year. The pines which survived the fire however 
made a rapid recovery and, during the second and third years after the fire, this 
yield was nearly equivalent to that of the trees that had not suffered at all. 

The percentage of yield by the fire-affected trees as compared with that of the 
undamaged trees was 60.7 %, 96.7 % and 93,2 % for the years 1927, 1928 and 1929 re- 
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spectivelv These figures do not include the trees that actually died in the end or became 
dry faced. 

The microphotographs obtained by the writer, showing the annual rings, demon¬ 
strate very clearly the reduction in wood production of the fire damaged trees. 
A comparison between the annual rings formed during the three years subsequent to the 
fire reveals that the woody increment in the feeblest tree that had escaped scorching 
was nearly as great as that of the strongest trees that had suffered. A microscopic 
examination of the specimens from the scorched long leaf pines that survived gives 
tangible evidence of the native vigour of this species in recovering after fire damage, 
as shown by its ability to build wood cells and to give a high yield of resin even 
when the mischief has been quite serious 

Without in any way detracting from the value of these special studies, it may be 
remarked that in order satisfactorily to determine the natural laws to which resin 
production is subject and to gain knowledge of the principles on which capacity for 
resin production depends, further experiments are still necessary. For example, al¬ 
though well developed annual rings and numerous resin passages are usually associated 
with a high rate of yield, exceptions to this rule may occur which seem to require 
explanation Thus drastic injury to a tree may cause copious resin yield at the expense 
of wood formation and heavy exudations may occur in trees with poorly developed resin 
passages, while again in exceptional cases what appears to be good resin tissue may 
produce little or no resin It is also clear that similar field experiments should be 
made in other countries in natural conditions resembling those of the area to whieli 
the results are to be applied. 

R. W 

RECENT Forestry Progress in China — According to an article contributed by 
W. C lyOWDERMiEK to the Journal of Forestry (Washington 1932, No. 7), despite poli¬ 
tical and social disturbances, forestry has been making steady progress in China in recent 
years. Since the establishment of the National Government at Nanking, the responsibility 
for the administration of forestry work has been entrusted to the Forestry and hand 
Reclamation Service, which has been appointed with the object of reclaiming and colon¬ 
izing waste lands in China, of carrying out the general forestry administration of the 
country, the supervision of the afforestation areas, the protection and management of 
national forests, the establishment of national parks and protection forests, etc. 

The recommendations of the National Forestry Conference have been taken as a 
guide for forestry work in the various provinces. 

Afforestation by the Central Government is under the direction of the Central Fores- 
tation Bureau, at present engaged in establishing a model forest in the neighbourhood of 
Nanking, which represents the initiative of a policy of instituting national forest reserves 
throughout China. In the course of the first two years of the Bureau's existence, some 
seven million trees have been planted in the vicinity of Nanking. Government nurseries 
are provided for the gratuitous supply of tree plants. Forestry work in the provinces has 
been vigorously pursued for some time past and some provinces possess strong forestry 
departments. 

To private initiative and corporate effort must be attributed much of the most 
important forestry enterprise of China. The continuous provision of important supplies 
of Foochow pole {Ctmmghamta lanceolata) for the timber trade throughout the country 
and also of wood for fuel is almost entirely dependent upon the activities of private per¬ 
sons. As the result too of corporate action, the Kiangsu Forestry Training Institute 
at Gao San, which has now been maintained for 15 years, has planted upwards of 54 
million trees and has thus converted a large grass highland area into a beautiful forest. 
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Public interest in forestry lias been largely fostered by the Chinese Forestry Associa¬ 
tion which was founded in 1917, by the teachings of Dr. Sun Yal Ben and by the institu¬ 
tion known as the Forestry Memorial Week. 

Public instruction in forestry in China was initiated in 1911. At the present time 
there are four Colleges and Universities which train for degrees ; among these the Univer¬ 
sity of Nanking has the largest enrolment of students. 

R. W. 

Forestry in the State of Victoria in Australia. — A Forestry Department, 
under the name of the Forests Commission of Victoria, was established in 1907, which 
eleven years later was reorganized and as far as possible made independent of political 
influences. 

The Commission is mainly concerned with; (1) scientific methods applied to the 
forests of Victoria ; (2) afforestation work on a sufficient scale to render unnecessary the 
further importation of conifer timber; (3) forestry research. 

The total afforested area of Victoria is about 15 million acres but only a tliird can 
lie utilised profitably. Eucalyptus varieties, of which there are no less than 200 suitable 
for different soils and climates, form the most important element in the numerous spe¬ 
cies of trees to be found in the Victorian forests. Borne of them, such as Eucalyptus 
metadata. /'. dumosa, E. oleosa, etc are only to be found as dwarf forests in the dry 
plain lands of Millowa Mountain Ash ( E . regtians) on the other hand reaches a height of 
over *oo feet in the mountains to the east of Melbourne 

Unlike the majority of the other forest species in Australia, Redgum (E. rostrata) 
is generally found in pure stands only. The chief forests of this variety are situated in 
the neighbourhoud of the Murray River, where the annual rainfall is too scanty, in view 
of the very high summer temperature, to maintain valuable forests in good condition, 
if the river did not overflow its banks annually, its flood waters being distributed over 
wide tracts of land by a system of naturally formed channels 

The best stands of Red Gum are to be found 011 the lower plains which are flooded 
regularly each year and are regarded as first quality trees. Second quality trees grow 
on the higher lands which are regular!}' flooded, except in particularly dr}" years, while 
the trees classed as third quality are to be found where inundation takes place only in 
years which are exceptionally humid. When a stand reaches the utilisation stage, i.e., 
when the trees have a diameter of about 27 inches at breast height, the first, second and 
third qualities will show approximate heights of 100, 90 and 65 feet respectively 

The Red Gum forests are very liable to fires, but this variety as a rule makes a good 
recovery , hence it usually happens that the forests are rather damaged than destroyed. 

The Commission is particularly anxious to institute a good system of management 
for the Red Gum forests and therefore concentrates its attention mainly on the first 
qualit} r trees. The mature trees are systematically exploited iii all the stands and the 
youpg spinneys regularly thinned, the unsaleable refuse* wood and litter being burnt and 
the trees that are over ripe for felling are destroyed by girdling. 

Red Gum timber is too heavy for floating down stream and is therefore transported 
either by water in lighters during the flood months or by land, using animal traction 
The wood gives excellent sawn timbers and sleepers and, being very heavy and tough and 
at the same time maintaining its condition well when embedded in the soil, it is %ery ser¬ 
viceable for bridge and platform building, etc. and also for telegraph poles. 

Australia has no native pines and no species of European conifer is to be found among 
its indigenous trees. The must important Australian conifers belong to the Araucaria, 
Callitris , Dacrydium , Agathis and Podocarpus species. Of there Callitris robusta or 
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Murray Pine alone makes stands of any considerable size. The Murray Pine is one of the 
most valuable trees in the North-West part of the State, which is barren, dry and largely 
treeless with an exceptionally low annual rainfall. 

During the last io years the region where the Murray Pine is to be found in large 
pure stands has been transformed into large scale wheat lands and it has been necessary 
for the State to retain the chief remaining stands in order to avoid the mischievous con¬ 
sequences of the disappearance of the forests, such as, e. g., shifting sands, etc. 

C robusia is rarely moie than 70 feet high and grows either in mixed stands or in 
combination with Casuanna lepidophloia. It is a very slow growing tree and its timber 
is highly valued as it is almost white ant proof Regeneration is a difficult matter because 
of damage by rabbits, which have been introduced by the settlers in huge numbers. 

The Mountain Ash is another valuable species which flourishes best on mountain 
soils and forms timber tesembing that of the normal ash. It is chiefly to be found in the 
districts to the east, north-east and south-east of Melbourne, where there is an annual 
rainfall of from 40 to 60 inches, at altitudes of 600 to 3000 ft. and has a rapid growth. 
At altitudes of 3000 to 4500 ft. the best stands of Red Mountain Ash {E . gig ante a) are 
found. This is a large tree with timber resembling that of the Mountain Ash. 

The average dominant trees in the stands of Mountain Ash are nearly 225 feet high 
and specimens have been found up to a height of 325 feet The ordinary felling diameter 
is 8 feet which in very mature specimens may rise to 15 feet. 

The working of the timber of the Forest Reserves is generally undertaken by private 
societies which lease the forest areas for a limited period. Since it is not possible to 
float Red Gum and Mountain Asli timber, it is necessary to utilize rail transport. The 
principal valleys are already provided with permanent railways, from which temporary 
tracks are carried to the felling areas. 

In 1025-26 nearly 500,000 acres of State forest lands in Victoria were damaged by 
Are but five years later a large part of the burnt over area was already occupied by young 
spinneys, 30 feet high 

Mountain Ash timber is easily worked and valuable for building work and general 
purposes and is hnulled in greater quantities than any other forest species in Victoria. 
On an average a well managed Mountain Ash forest yields about 60,000 superficial feet 
of timber per acre. 

Experiments have been carried out, mamly in the neighbourlioud of the Kcmian- 
die River in Tasmania, with the object of ascertaining the value of Australian woods 
for paper making The problem would appear to have l>een already solved as regards a 
number of species, including the Mountain Ash 

(Based on article by T. Daiii,STROM in Skogen, Stockholm, Nos. 3 and 18). 

R. W. 

Forestry problems in tropical Africa with special reference to the Ital¬ 
ian Colonies. - - In a special study, bearing the above title, republished from the 
Rassegna Economtca delle Colonie, issued by the Italian Colonial Office (Rome 1931, 
Nos. 9-10), Dr. Eorenzo Senni, Consul of Italian Forestry Militia, gives in the first 
place a summary account of the chief ecological characteristics of Tropical Africa. 
Here, as a result of the general invariability of the temperature, the isotherms 
lying between 20° and 24 0 C., of the scantiness of the rainfall (about 12 inches) 
which is limited to two periods in the year only, and of the topographical conformation 
and geological structure of the land, plant growth is chiefly regulated by the water 
caught and retained by the soil and mainly takes forms which are typical of the steppe 
lands and depressions which are its main features. 
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The Italian Colonies in Africa have, generally speaking, a tropical climate. The 
following exceptions may however be noted: (i) the Djebel plateau in Cytvnaica, which 
is from 1,300 to 1,900 feet in height, where are to be found growths, such as charac¬ 
terise the thickets in Southern Mediterranean Italy - (2) the high plateau of Eritrea, 
which reaches a height of over 0,ooo feet, where the climate is such as to allow trees 
typical of the Abyssinian mountains to penetrate northwards - (3) Certain districts 
in Somaliland, specially oil the banks of the Djouba or the low-lying lands between 
this river and the British Colony of Kenya as also in the neighbourhood of Barca 
and of Gash in Eritrea, where the most important forests have been established. 

Forestry production in the Italian Colonies in Africa is on a very small scale 
and mainly takes the form of yvood for fuel. The mediterranean forests of the Djebel 
aiea in Cyrenaica supply a certain amount of timber and some small experimental 
plantations of Diospyros have been started in Somaliland. Secondary forest products 
enter into long established native industries and include Hyphaenc seeds and gum 
arabic 111 Eritrea and rubber in Somaliland. In any case however the production is 
insignificant in amount 

At the same time the question of the preservation of existing colonial forests is 
regarded as highly important and every effort is being made to enlarge them in view 
of market developments and improvement of the colonial agriculturist. A variety 
of requirements require to be considered I11 Tripolitania plantations of Acacia sa - 
ligna have been introduced successfully, mainly with the object of improving the soil. 
Wind screens and plantations for protection against salt winds have also been construc¬ 
ted with Eucalyptus rostvata, Tamar is articulata and Cuprcssus pyramid ah s In the 
Garian a start has been made with planting species specially suitable to prevailing 
conditions from the point of view of the production of fuel and timber for general use. 
In Cyrenaica reconstruction work is being carried out with a view to the improvement 
and development of the existing forests and wind screens are also being established In 
Eritrea, where the forests are chiefly valuable as a means of protection against erosion, 
legislative measures are being adopted with the object of limiting the fellings of pro¬ 
tective species On the plateau plantations of Eucalyptus and Casuanna have been 
made with encouraging results On the other hand in Somaliland improved forestry 
methods must have more regard to quality than quantity. The w r riter is also of opinion 
that with well developed plantations of Casuanna to serve as wind screens, it should 
be possible to satisfy local requirements for ordinary timber. The plantations of coco¬ 
nut palms should be further developed as also those; of Acacia molhssima for the pro¬ 
duction of tanning barks. 

The general forestry policy according to the writer should be to reclaim lands 
on which cultivation has been given up and to augment the cultivation of species 
which provide valuable raw material for industry Hence further experimental work 
is verv necessary. 

s. c. 


Tim « Briquettes method » IN tree pi, ant in,'.. — The great value of planting 
saplings with soil attached, despite its comparative costliness is, according to a writer 
in Shagen (Stockholm, 1931, No. 19) a strong argument for improving the present meth¬ 
ods and reducing expense. The first experiments in this connection were made by 
Berner, a Swede, who replaced the soil clods with small rectangular cardboard boxes, 
in which seed was sown and the young plant allowed to grow up to the desired size. 
During the growth period the cartons were packed close together, in boxes directly in. 
contact with the soil, and were rendered damp proof and perforated in such a way that 



they could be arranged so as to seal the apertures. When the cartons are palced 
in permanent position, the apertures enable the roots to penetrate the surrounding soil. 

Bakken, a Norwegian Scientist, followed up Berner’s experiments with trials 
of a kind of briquette in which the seeds are sown in suitable soils. He treated his bri¬ 
quettes with paraffin to make them more resistant and a special machine has been 
devised for their manufacture. 

TorkiIvDSEN, himself also a Norwegian expert, uses briquettes made of peat, cut in 
squares with holes filled with soil in which the seeds are planted. He has also constructed 
a special machine foi making the briquettes which at the same time carries out the other 
operations. It is a very important matter to make briquette planting an economic pos¬ 
sibility and it is believed that the expense can be kept so low that the system will not 
be more costly than those at present followed. 

A completely automatic machine could turn out enough briquettes daily to allow 
them to be sold at a minimum price. Probably the methods of BERNER and Bakken 
are the cheapest]; the Berner cartons can be produced very economically with the special 
machine and in large quantities easy to convey fiom place to place. It may perhaps 
be difficult to make the Bakken briquettes sufficiently durable, at any rate, if what 
would seem to be the right amount of paraffin, only is used. 

The automatic machine is likely to be a heavy first charge, but if it can work for a 
sufficiently long period during the year, it may be expected that the price of the briquettes 
can be kept relatively low. The seed planted in the briquette should only be allowed to 
germinate at the appropriate season; hence the briquettes themselves must be kept in 
suitable condition for sowing and those manufactured in autumn or winter must be 
maintained in such condition until the spring. 

The transport of the briquettes will also always be an expensive matter and for 
reasons of economy, they must be moved, before the seeds have germinated, so that ordin¬ 
ary boxes may be used. The best way theiefore would seem to be to convey the bri¬ 
quettes, before germination has started, to the place where afforestation is proposed and 
to leave them there until the young plant has reached the dimensions appropriate for 
permanent setting. Hence a kind of temporary nuisery should be formed to accommo¬ 
date the briquettes, in which the conditions, as regards light, sufficiency of moisture, 
etc., should be such as are required for the proper development of the seedlings. 

The age at which planting out should take place depends as a mie upon the general 
character of the vegetation of the area for afforestation. Where there is little or no grass 
growth, the briquette may be introduced even before germination has taken place, 
whereas for a very grassy surface it is preferable that the plants .should be at least 
three years old. 

It is a matter of great importance that the soil in which the seedling in the briquette 
is to remain for three years should be of good quality, well sifted and free from pebbles. 

Jt is recommended that a dibble of a special shape* should be employed for planting 
out the briquettes and it is highly impoitant that the briquette itself should entirely 
fill the space so as to leave no chance for the growth of fungus or mildews.' 

The carriage of the briquettes, when ready for sett big, from the nursery to the forest 
area is also a delicate matter particularly for seedlings of a certain age. Hence the boxes 
in which the briquettes are placed .should not be too large to be carried by hand. 

A practical comparative test has been carried out which seems to indicate that plan¬ 
tation by the methods described above can effected at about the same cost as when 
ordinary methods are used. It is however necessary to experiment on a really adequate 
scale, before it will be possible to determine the relative advantages and disavantages of 
the various methods and even after the experiments have been made, it will still not be 



possible to fix tbe price of the machines. Further time is required before they ran be 
standardized and made saleable in large numbers, an indispensable condition for keeping 
their price within due limits. 

R. W. 

Afforestation of lands that have gone out of cultivation. — In the Journal 
d’Agriculture pratique, Paris, 1931, Nos 11 and 16, J AGERSCHMIDT gives practical and de¬ 
tailed advice on the problem of the afforestation of lands which are no longer cultivated. 
A land-owner, when making a selection of lands for afforestation, should choose such as 
give but a poor return for cultivation, but he should also pay particular attention to their 
position, planting with trees for example those which are difficult of access even though 
the soil may be of fair quality and leaving for pasture other lots on which, though specially 
indicated for tree planting on account of the poverty of the soil, afforestation might 
interfere will the general farm arrangements. 

In choosing the species to be used for the early stages of afforestation, it should be 
borne in mind that the following are the most resistant and easily grown according to 
the different types of soil:— 

Dry, flinty soils : Scots pine and Corsican pine ; where the climate is mild, the mari¬ 
time pine ; for certain mediterranean regions, the Aleppo pine and ilex. 

Damp , flinty soils : The same pine varieties and spruce; .sessile oak, hornbeam, chest¬ 
nut, birch and locust-tree. 

Light, granitic soils : The same varieties ; on hill slopes and in the valleys, ash. 

Soils with a clay base • Scots pine, spruce, sessile and pedunculate oak, hornbeam, 
chestnut, elm, locust-tree, alder and ash. 

Calcareous soils, dry and shallow : Austrian pine; in the South, Aleppo pine. 

Calcareous clay soils : Conifers in general ; oak, hornbeam, locust-tree, maple, ash 
and fruit trees. 

Damp or drained marshy soils : Spruce, Weymouth pine, alder, ash and poplar 

Soils liable to flooding * Alder, white willow, cypress. 

Heath lands : Scots pine, and, where the climate is mild, maritime pine. 

It will be noted that there are omitted from this list : (1) Douglas fir, 011 account of 
the relatively high cost of seed ; (2) I v arch on account of its liability, except in mountain¬ 
ous divStricts, to many diseases ; (3) Beech and fir, because of the necessity for shelter 
in the early growth period. 

When afforesting a number of plots, the writer recommends that they should not 
all be planted with the same species and considers that it is wiser to aim at establishing 
pure stands of different t.vpes or in any case, where conifers are used, to introduce a cer¬ 
tain number of broad leaved trees in proportions that should never exceed 10-30 per cent 
The presence of the broadleaved species will improve the soil covering of dead leaves 
which .serves as fertilizer. 

In the early stages it would appear that the cheaper way of afforesting waste lands 
is by sowing, but in the long run it will be found that the more economic method 
is that of plantation, which is the more likely to give ultimately successful results. 

Direct sowing in the case of conifers (with the exception of Aleppo and mariffme 
pines which are reaiily grown from seed) is not to l>e recommended. In certain condi¬ 
tions, however, e. g., where there is risk of destruction by rabbits which have a prefer¬ 
ence for plants arranged in rows or where there is a scarcity of labour, there is a 
justification for sowing. In such cases it is necessary, if Scots or Austriau pine *s used, # 
to prepare the ground for a simultaneous crop of oats In the first the oats are sown 
and the ground harrowed; by the end of April or beginning of May, 8-10 kg. of pine 
seed should be sown per hectare and the roller afterwards applied. 
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The amount of seed used can be economised if, instead of broad casting, strips are 
made with the plough, preferably before the winter season, 30-50 cm. wide and at in¬ 
tervals of 1.5-2 in. The actual sowing should take place in the spring on the prepared 
ground, 5-b kg. of seed being used per hectare. 

It is advantageous for forest owners in the same district to form groups for the 
purchase of seeds, for in this way better kinds and letter prices can be obtained and it 
is difficult for an individual working 011 his own account to control quality and place 
of origin 

Where plantation methods are followed, it Is always desirable that they should be 
preceded by crop growing. As a rule the number of plants to the hectare should be 
about 4,500 planted in rows at distances oi 1 5 m with a similar interval between 
each row In this way after some 12-15 years proper stands will be formed without 
any necessity for thinning. 

Quite young plants are the best to use on dean and properly prepared soils, Scots 
pine, l- 2 years old and not transplanted, will give the best lesults If however the land 
is much grassed over and has been abandoned foi a long period, it will be preferable to 
utilise stronger seedlings and if possible transplants 

If s\ young stand has been raised from seed, it will be necessary after a few vears to 
thin out and also to repeat the process later at intervals of <>-S years 

R. W 


BOOK NOTICES * 

RoKMKR Th , et ScmTFKK, P -Icherhaulchrc ffyu production des plantes TV din 
1033, Yerlag Paul Pa rev, j 5 f S, 72 Abb, 7 Farbtaf 

[According to the authors this work is not a manual but a treatise to act as 
a connecting link between science and practice. It particularly emphasises the inter¬ 
dependence, between the various branehtsof agriculture, namclv arable fanning, stock 
farming and rural economy While in practice this interdependence has never been 
lost sight of, in the desire for specialisation scientists have, on the other hand, < ften 
forgotten it. 

The authors basing their facts on long practical experiem e and on huge se.de exper¬ 
iments carried 011 over a number of years on many crop plants, deal willi the latest 
ideas of.science and practice concerning the 1 three main factors of agricultural produc¬ 
tion, namely, climate and weather, soil (tillage, fertilisation) and the plant (cultural 
treatment, harvesting). Here also the interdependence oi various factors is empha¬ 
sised Special attention is paid to the relationship between climate, soil and plants, 
and the influence of all these on crop rotation. I11 connexion with the question of 
rotation the authors introduce lengthy economic considerations in the chapter dealing wdtli 
the economic bases of rotation. The economic point of view is borne in mind also in 
the sections dealing with tillage and fertilising. 

A special chapter is devoted to the question of animal versus mechanical plough¬ 
ing. While explaining the scientific basic principles the writers always draw conclusions 
for application in practice. Detailed consideration is given to weeds and their destruc¬ 
tion, based on the standard work of the Norwegian, Korsmo. This chapter, which 
lias numerous illustrations and 4 excellent coloured plates, is of special interest at this 


* Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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time when the question is not so much increased production as cheaper production 
of better quality products The book will be of particular value to the fanner as it 
provides the infonnation necessary for his requirements] 

N. G 

Van Hare C J J , Cacao, Second edition, London, MacMillan & Co Limited 
1032, XVIII-514 pages, 170 figures 

'The first edition of this monograph appeared in 3914. The progress in the cul¬ 
ture of the cacao plant that has resulted from scientific research since that time lias 
made it necessary for the author to introduce extensive alterations in mosl of the 
chapters It is thus practically a new book which is published by the well-known 
English film in a characteristically attractive form. The chapter divisions remain 
unchanged The* arrangement is practical and the reader is provided with a very 
complete index 

Amongst the subjects which have taken on new aspects as a result of recent 
reseat eh may be mentioned the following 

The discovery of wild cacao plants in the interior of Surinam has elucidated the 
qii( stion of the original home of cacao I)r Van I1au/s book contains excellent photo¬ 
graphs taken by Prof Stahri, of the wild cacao trees he found growing there 

The cause of the inadequate setting of cacao fruits has gi\en rise to much discus¬ 
sion Remit researches by Styhkr and Harrane have shown that the percentage 
of setting increases when small creeping insects such as tints and aphids, which carry 
pollen arc a 1 lowed access to the flowers The author is however of the opinion that 
wind pollination may a 1 so take place 

The de\elopmont of the embryo ot the cacao is now well known thanks to the 
work of Ki yper, CllDESMAN and IlKYN It does not present any special points of 
iiiteiest 

In the chapter dealing with the cultivation ot cacao th'»re is in this edition a full 
discussion of the best arrange meat of the trial plots for manuring experiments 

Scientific selection of the cacao has been begun in Java, Trinidad and Surinam 
The difficulties in the technique of budding lining been overcome by means of a 
method invented by ST All EE it is now easily possible to propagate the mother trees 
vegetativelv Plantations made from the best clones or from seedlings from a good 
mother tiee have given highly satisfactory yields as is shown bv the figures of the 
experimental stations of Trinidad and Java 

The chapter on fermentation has also had to be completely revised as a result 
of the researches of Eckmann, Steinmann, Biessk, Hknnkberg, Fmj.kr, Stevens. 
Deyan and Knapp It is a pity that the author has not been able to take into ac¬ 
count also the recent work of CiFKRRi 

Our knowledge of diseases and pests has also made much progress Canker has 
been studied more thoroughly by H ARTERY The problem of the Sin in am witches- 
brocm disease has been cleared up by Staiier This disease had been known since 
1895 in Surinam and was found in Equador in 1922 and in Trinidad in 192S The 
life history of Sahlbergella singular is lias been studied by PvTTERSON and Cottererr 
The control of Helopeltis in Java has been the subject of a number of publications, 
as has also that of Thnps, which are troublesome insects in the cacao-growing countries 
of the New World. 

Chapter X, which gives very complete information about the cacao cultivation of 
the different countries, is a valuable contribution. The statistics show the great changes 
that have taken place in the last fifteen years. Production has been tuinsferred 
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from America to Africa, as is shown by the following figures. In 1915 the world 
production of cacao was 294 306 metric tons, of which 163 310 came from America 
and 124 485 from Africa. By 1930 it had risen to 478 583 tons, the increase being 
nearly entirely due to the African production which was 300 86q tons, or nearly double 
that of 19x5 , the American production increased only slightly, being 169474 tons in 
1930 

The Gold Coast has occupied the first place among the exporting countries , Nigeria 
the third. This fact is particularly striking as the cacao cultivation is exclusively in 
native hands. It is thus not surprising that the author has been obliged considerably 
to extend the chapters on the African Colonies 

The chapter on the characteristics of the marketable bean has been abridged. 
The author has not thought it necessary to develop this subject fully as a number 
of books dealing with the cacao industry and trade have appeared in recent years]. 

W. B. 

Annuaire des IngJmenrs agncolcs (1932-1933, 509 p , Paris, 5, Avenue de 1 'Opera, 

1932) 

[This Yearbook published by the national federation of old students of the Na¬ 
tional Schools of Agriculture (Chignon, Montpellier, Rennes) contains general information 
about the Schools and the careers open to trained agriculturists There is also sys¬ 
tematically arranged information concerning the organisation of each School, its as¬ 
sociation of old students and the posts held by old students A general part, common 
to the three Schools, contains the list of the holders of agricultural diplomas and 
their special branches] p (; 

Genetique animale par J Marcq et J Laiiaye (iembloux-Paris, 1932 (Encyclo¬ 
pedic agronomique et v&erinairc 11 0 9), 354 pp , 46 ill 

[The authors give an account of the Mendelian laws and summarise the still scat¬ 
tered literature, drawn mainly from foreign sources, on hereditary characters in man 
Their analysis of the biological factor - by which they mean the study of normal and 
pathological heredity, of transmission of acquired characters, of the influence of environ¬ 
ment, of inbreeding, etc - enables them to emphasise the relationship, which some 
regard as close, between Biology and vSociologyj g >p 

Die Riwdviehzucht m dev Grenzmark Posen-W'estprdussen, par A RiNKCKKR Neu- 
damm (Verlag J Neumann), T932, 290 SS , 57 Abb 

fStockbreeding in this region underwent a complete reorganisation after the war. 
This book has been published on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of the founding 
of the Ilerdbook Society, but it is obviously still too early to be able to estimate the 
results of the 10 years’woork The author treats of the historical development ot 
agriculture in the region, the development of stock farming and its present state The 
organisation of the herdblooks and of dairy control and the other measures for pro¬ 
moting stock farming are described Further chapters deal with the local methods 
of stock feeding, the dairy industry and the control of disease] g *£ 

General 1 la dell’AhmentaAone del Bestiame , par E Reooianj. Pisa (Nistri-Bischi, 
Kditori), 1932, 223 pages 

[A collection of lectures given at the Higher Institute of Veterinary Medicine 
at Pisaj - g y 
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Die Zucht des veredelfen Landschweines in dev Provinz Scheleswig-Holstein von 
Dr. Paul Frings. Arbeiten der Deutschen Gesellschaft fiir Zuchtungskunde, Heft 54 
Hannover (Verlag M. & H. Schaper) 1932, 77 SS. 

[After showing the importance of the German improved breed (veredeltes Land- 
schwein) in the pig breeding industry of Schleswig Holstein, the writer gives a historical 
account of the development of the breed and describes the agricultural conditions of 
the region and the measures taken to promote pig raising in the province. The prin¬ 
cipal part of the work is however the genetic analysis of the breed and the methods 
of breeding used] 

S. T. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General . 

Accadkmia nazionale dei LINCEi Rendiconto dell'Adunanza soleime del 
5 giugno 1932, vol. 4°, (fast 4°.), Roma, 1932. 

Arsbok for hem ocu hush!ix 1932 Utgiven av Foreningen for rationell 
liushallning Stockholm, Kooperativa forbundets forlag, 1932 
[Year book of house-keeping and home economics] 

XIV in,e CongrEs Die ]/AGRICULTURE franchise, Lyon, 1932. Compte rendu 
des travaux Paris, Confederation nationale des associations agricole, 1932. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Use of Phosphoric Minerals in Metallurgy and its Effects on Agri¬ 
culture. 

A little over fifty years ago a discovery of outstanding importance was 
made in iron metallurgy. It was in 1878 that Thomas and Gilchrist developed 
tiieir process for refining with a basic lining. The practical application of this 
important discovery in a few years completely revolutionised the old methods 
of steel manufacture, the organisation of the works and the labour problem. 
As the eminent metallurgist George Ciiarpy aptl) r said, the } r ear 1880 marked 
the end of the iron age and the beginning of the steel age. 

This would not seem necessary to recall here were it not for the entirely 
unexpected result that accrued. Up to that time the iron and steel industry 
had had no difficulties in the marketing of its products. The production of a 
bulky waste product such as the phosphorus residue presented an acute problem 
which had to be solved by the iarmers themselves. 

The use of the finely ground slag as fertiliser very rapidly became general, 
in spite of minor drawbacks such as danger for the workers in spreading if their 
respiratory tubes are not adequately protected. 

It is more particularly in sour soils deficient in lime that basic slag works 
wonders as is readily explicable by its composition and its extremely finely 
ground condition. 

The merits of basic slag are 110 longer disputed and it may be said that the 
reduction in tonnage recorded for some years past in the works is due rather 
to a serious falling off in steel working than to any lessening of confidence in the 
fertiliser on the part of tiie farmer. 

The brief histor} r of basic slag is at any rate full of instruction. It shows 
that a purely industrial change has had an important influence on agricultural 
development, specially in Europe, while farming in its turn has been a decisive 
factor in ridding the ironworks of a bulky by-product (2 to 2.5 quintals per metric 
ton of steel), whose utilisation is an important item in the general economy of 
the works. 

At a time when the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of the basic dephos- 
phorisation of steel has just been celebrated in Paris under the auspices of the 
Society of Civil Engineers of France, it seems opportune to call the attention 
of the agricultural world to one of the most striking facts of the industrial devel¬ 
opment at the end of the nineteenth century and its entirely unforeseen repercus¬ 
sion on farming. 

Prof Georges Ray. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Plant Requirements in Soil Nutrients and the Course of Absorption. 

The requirements of different crops in nutritive substances vary both quan¬ 
titatively and qualitatively. The total amount absorbed by a plant in the course 
of its growth is determined by the specific qualities of the plant, such as its special 
requirements, capacity for absorbing and assimilating nutrients and many other 
internal and external factors. 

The requirements of a plant in nutritive materials vary also with the season, 
developing parallel with the growth cycle of the plant. This phenomenon is of 
considerable practical interest. If the soil does not supply all that the plant 
needs for regular growth, the deficiency must be supplied in the form of fertilisers, 
and it is of fundamental importance that this supplementary food should be 
applied precisely at the moment when the need makes itself felt. 

Thus in order to be able to give a fertiliser formula it is necessary to know 
not only the plant's requirements in food materials, but also the course of absorp¬ 
tion during the development of the crop. Uniform bases must be found for the 
comparison over a series of years of the course and rate of absorption of nutrients 
by the various crop plants. 

It is only of recent years, as will be seen, that these considerations which are 
so indispensable for obtaining accurate and conclusive results have been taken 
into consideration. The studies of G Biebscher, published in 1887, form the 
foundation of all research of this nature. Biebschkr must have the credit for 
having demonstrated that a need for nutritive elements corresponds to the active 
growth of plants in spring, increasing parallel with growth and must be 
compensated by a supply of readily available fertilisers. 

The work of Uiebscher has inspired, particularly in Germany, a quantity 
of research along similar lines At the present day there are in Germany two 
centres for the continuation of the work : one at Halle (Prof Roemer) which is 
concerned more particularly with grain crops, and the other at Bonn, where, 
under tne direction of Prof. Remy, an old pupil of Liebschkr, the studies have 
been considerably developed and extended to root crops, legumes and vegetables. 

The work at Bonn has led to the following conclusions :— 

(r) absorption of nutritive substances being an essential factor of growth 
always precedes the formation of organic substances ; 

(2) the interval though varying with the species is not immutable for a 
given species but depends on the nutritive substances available and on other 
growth-determining factors. In other words, the requirements of plants in 
nutritive substances and the rhythm of absorption are not absolutely fixed for 
a given species or variety, but are adaptable to conditions. The manner in which 
this adaptation is shown is however a specific or varietal character. 

Remy has grouped plants in the following manner:— 

(1) Autumn and spring cereals. The characteristics of these will be 
given below. 
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(2) Staple toot crops. In these plants (main crop potatoes, sugar beet, 
mangolds, swedes, cabbages) the absorption of nutritive substances begins slowly 
and steadily increases till it reaches a high content, then gradually slackens till 
zero is reached when growth ceases. Maximum absorption corresponds to the 
height of summer. The absorption period varies from 150 to about 180 days. 
Farmyard manure and green manures liberate their nutritive elements in the 
order corresponding to the needs of these crops. 

(3) Pulse crops (peas, beans, etc.). These plants are characterised by 
a relatively high rate of absorption during the latter half of their growing period. 
Their absorption coincides with the period of maximum soil activity. The 
absorption period lasts from 100 to 150 days. 

(4) Grasses and perennial clovers. In their first year of growth these 
plants require much nutritive material to develop their root system and accu¬ 
mulate reserves. The following year part of this material is utilised in forming 
the aerial parts. Then, in the autumn, they again accumulate reserves in the 
roots. After the development of the root system is completed their requirements 
in nutrients are more or less evenly distributed over the whole growing period. 
Successive cropping checks development and prevents ripening. 

(5) Perennials such as hops, osiers, asparagus and rhubarb, which behave 
similarly to grasses. 

(6) Salad plants, spinach, certain kinds of cabbage and forage plants 
sown at varying seasons. Absorption of nutrients varies according to the date 
of sowing. 

E. Deichmann has illustrated graphically the course of absorption of nutri¬ 
tive substances as determined by Rkmy. By way of an example the figures 
relating to rye and sugar beet are reproduced here (See next page). 

The experiments of Halle University for determining plant requirements 
and absorption of nutrients are distinguished from others in having been carried 
out in the field over three consecutive years on land divided for many years 
into two plots, one of which has been well manured and the other has received 
no manure H. Wagner requires that in experiments of this type the samples 
tor analysis must be taken at short intervals in order to be able to follow closely 
all the processes of plant nutrition In the experiments at Halle the samples have 
been taken at intervals of about ten days The samples have been analysed 
chemically for calculation of the nutritive substances absorbed per kilo per hectare. 
The experiments were carried out from 1921-1923 by W. Scheesier on summer 
crops and in 1925-26, 1926-27 and 1928-29 by G. Qui«rzAt T on winter cereals. The 
highly instructive results of this work have recently been published in two arti¬ 
cles which, however, differ so considerably in substance and form that it is diffi¬ 
cult to compare and combine the results. 

There are however some similar results. The most outstanding point is 
the dominating influence of weather conditions on the absorption 01 nutrients. 
This influence is so marked that it generally makes impossible the comparison 
of two consecutive years. 

In both series of experiments it has been found that absorption of P a O s is 
effected comparatively regularly during the growing period and that it continues 
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till maturation is completed. Nitrogen absorption, on the other hand, is liable 
to wide fluctuations. It is dependent mainly on the water content of the soil. 
K 2 0 and CaO are absorbed more rapidly tnan are N and P a O s . The maximum 
absorption of K 3 0 and CaO is reached well before maturation and diminishes 
then until harvest. Sciieesier tends to attribute the reduction in K a O and CaO 
content that he has observed regularly in all crops to losses due to rain. Quitzaxt, 


Nutritive matter absorbed in kg par ha. 


AUTUMN RYE 


SUGAR BEET 


Sown end of September, crop of grain 30 
quintals; duration of vegetation, about 7 months, 
not including time of winter rest. 


IV 



IV 




57 Kg PjOs 


Sown end of April; crop of beets 350 quintals, 
tops 250 quintals; duration of growth 170 to 
180 days. 




N. B. — The arabic figures indie ite the quantities ibsorbed in kg. durincr the different months, 
which are indicated by the Roman figures. 


who also observed this phenomenon, states it without suggesting any explana¬ 
tion. The question remains to be studied further as a whole. The liberation of 
Ca and K ions by plant roots has been studied from a theoretical standpoint by 
H. LundeCtArdt (Stockholm) in his recent work on the process of absorption 
of nutritive substances by plants. 

Scheesier, in agreement on this point with H. Wagner, found during three 
consecutive years a highly unstable relationship between the different nutritive 
elements in the course of plant growth. The ratio P,O s : N is however constant. 
It is about 1 : 2.4 for wheat, 1 : z for barley, 1 : 1.9 for oats and 1 : 2.6 for po¬ 
tatoes. 
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According to Scheesier, during three consecutive years the " Strubes roter 
Schlanstedter ** wheat took greater quantities of nutrients from the soil than did 
the “ Janetzkis friiher S. W. ” variety. Beet utilised the nutritive substances, 
specially nitrogen, better than potatoes. Characteristic differences in absorption 
were found also in two different varieties of oats. On the other hand, Quitzau 
did not find genuinely characteristic and constant differences in absorption power 
between the various varieties of wheat, barley and winter rye that he studied. The 
differences between the varieties were greatly surpassed and disguised by the 
influence of weather factors. Quitzau finds that in general for winter cereals 
absorption of nutritive substances considerably precedes formation of organic 
material ; the same result was reached for spring cerals by H. Wagner and Schle- 
siER. The highly instructive graphs show that there is no regular correspondence 
between absoxption and formation of organic matter Absorption is particularly 
intense in spring when growth is renewed in the young plants, and by the time 
of flowering the essential part of absorption is at an end. The reverse process 
follows * there is active formation of substance, converted by the plants from 
the elements absorbed earlier 

The characteristics established by observing and comparing the process 
of absorption in different cereals in one year are not verified in another year. 
Neither can it be said that these characteristics are inherent in the given species. 
These experiments which extended over only three years are not sufficient to 
prove whether or not such characteristics really exist Plants are able up to a 
certain point to adapt themselves to unfavourable conditions such as bad weather, 
manures or other treatments unsuited to their needs. 

The requirements in nutritive materials of the various cereals oscillated 
considerably in the three years of the experiments, but on an average they were 
more 01 less equal for all species. Rye, however, snowed a certain preference 
for K/f and CaO. 

During three consecutive years barley has proved to be the cereal with least 
power of absorption. Wheat has been able to draw r more and rye more again 
from non-fertilised soil. Recently H. Likskoang Has again shown that barley 
lias greater requirements of K^O and P 2 0 , than other ceieals. It is less well 
able to utilise the nutritive elements present in the soil and applied as fertiliser, 
and it responds less well than oats in giving increased yield of grain with greater 
absorption. 

The quantity of nutritive elements absorbed by the different species of autumn 
cereals before spring growth begins is shown in the following table, after Quitzau. 

Maximum of nutritive material absorbed until beginning of spring, in kg. per ha. 


N PjO, K.O CaO 

Barley.50.68 12.45 43.90 10.74 

Rye.25.02 9.52 35.34 ^48 

Wheat. 7.56 2.31 7.60 1.48 


Thus two types of cereals can be distinguished : wheat, which develops 
after the winter, and barley and rye which are developing already in autumn. 
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The two latter are characterised by a growing period of approximately equal 
pre-winter absorption, by an interruption in growth during the height of the 
winter cold and by a renewal of absorption as soon as growth begins again in early 
spring, the latter being profoundly influenced by weather conditions. Absorption 
is terminated with the flowering period or a little later. It depends greatly on 
the weather. Winter wheat differs in having less pre-winter development, by 
a post-winter development beginning later and continuing longer. 

It results in practice that barley and rye are able to profit from an autumn 
dressing of fertiliser, whereas wheat before winter will in general find sufficient 
reserves in the soil for its lesser requirements, specially when it is taken into 
account that it is generally grown on richer land. 

These requirements have thrown much light on the important question of 
when to apply fertiliser. They have shown the course of absorption through 
the seasons and determined within more or less narrow limits the time of 
the maximum requirement of nutritive substances, relating it to a more or less 
fixed date for plants in which development follows a relatively uniform course, 
or to a definite stage in development for plants in which development, without 
relation to the time of sowing, is determined by properties inherent in the species 
and by environmental factors, the latter to be observed and recognised oy the 
farmer in deciding the exact moment at which to apply the fertiliser. 

It is a fact, however, that plants have not absolutely fixed requirements. 
They are able, as has been said above, to adapt themselves to a certain extent. 
In particular, they are able to absorb fertilisers that are applied late ; but in this 
case the question arises of how far the nutritive materials absorbed are then 
able to give their full benefit. Franken states in answer to this question, that 
the date of absorption of N and K 2 0 may var}' considerably without affecting 
their nutritive effects, but that the effect of P 2 0 s is bound to a relatively fixed 
and limited season The effect of N, however, is diminished more than that 
of K^O if it is absorbed too late. 

Kupper distinguishes two types oi plants according to their faculty for 
profiting fron nitrogenous fertilisers applied too late :— (i) plants such as 
beet and potatoes which react to renewed stimulation to growth not by forming 
new shoots but by retaining alive the leaves already formed and forming others 
on the existing shoots ; (2) plants which form secondary shoots if conditions 
are fundamentally improved. This group includes grasses, legumes, rape, etc. 

The reaction of the first group is more convenient from an economic stand¬ 
point as delay in applying fertiliser is in this case less serious. A dressing of 
N applied too late prolongs growth and if the application is greatly delayed it 
will not be fully absorbed and the effect will be less. The situation is much 
more serious in the second group in which new shoots are produced. The dark 
green colour which is produced as a result of a late dressing of N should not deceive 
the farmer, for there will be no corresponding increase in the crop to conjpensate 
for the cost of the fertiliser and its application, particularly if the protein content 
of the grain is not taken into account. 

It is of interest to note that in practice it is preferable to apply the fertilisers 
too early rather than too late. This is true more particularly for K 3 0 and P 8 0 5 , 
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which are not liable to be leached out by rain nor to produce too luxuriant vege¬ 
tative growth. 

The total results of the experiments of the two German Stations allow of 
the deduction, as made by Remy, if not of strict rules for each particular case, 
at least of general rules which may be summarised as follows :— 

(1) Winter cereals are in general satisfied, as has been said above, with 
a light dressing of nitrogenous manure applied in autumn. Slow-acting nitro¬ 
genous fertilisers (ammonium sulphate, calcium cyanamide, urea) fulfil the post¬ 
winter requirements, as their effect extends over a comparatively long period, 
reaching its maximum towards the beginning of heading. If much fertiliser is 
to be applied, it is recommended to give it in several dressings. Potash and phos¬ 
phorus must be applied before planting. In exceptional cases they may be ap¬ 
plied as a mulch early in spring. 

(2) Spring cereals, being characterised by a shorter period of absorption 
and by a more pronounced maximum, require quick-acting fertilisers applied 
before sowing Nitrogenous fertilisers applied as a mulch are effective so long 
as sufficient rain falls to dissolve them. 

(3) Pulse crops have an advantage over spring cereals in that their 
maximum requirement coincides with a season in which the development of 
the roots is already far advanced, so that they are better able to profit from 
slow-acting fertilisers. 

(4) Late varieties of root crops absorb nutritive materials approximately 
in the order in which they are liberated in the decomposition of farmyard 
manure and green manures. It is for this reason partly that these manures 
are so well adapted to the requirements of these crops. It is well, however, to 
supply the maximum needs, which are rather high, by a dressing of chemical 
fertilisers applied in good time so as to ensure their availability when the need 
arises. 

(5) Clovers and perennial grasses being obliged first to develop a root 
system must have at their disposal during the first year an adequate supply 
of nutritive materials. If the crops are kept over several years it is necessar}' 
to provide them in autumn with materials to restore the reserves used up in 
the spring. It is still more important not to hinder the accumulation of the 
reserves in the underground parts by cutting too late. 

It has now been seen that the researches carried on over a number of years 
on an increasing^ large number of crop plants have resulted in clearing up 
two points of fundamental importance regarding fertilisation, namely the re¬ 
quirements of plants in nutritive materials and the course of the absorption of 
these materials through the seasons and during the development cf the plants. 
To obtain slightly more accurate formulae it is necessary to consider also other 
factors, such as the capacity of the plant for absorbing and profiting from the 
substances made available. But beyond these there are other factors which 
are not dependent on the physiological properties of the plants themselves. 
There are the factors related to the soil, to its physical state and more particu¬ 
larly its content in nutritive materials. For determining the composition of 
soil we have available accurate and quick methods. Finally there must also be 
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taken into account the rhythm according to which the soil liberates and makes 
available to plants the nutritive materials. This depends largely on the form 
in which the fertilisers have been supplied, on tillage and cultural treatments* 
It thus depends largely on the farmer. But it depends still more on the weathe r 
conditions, and for this reason there must always remain some unpredictable 
factors which cannot be eliminated by all the efforts of science. 

N. von Gescher. 
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Cotton Growing in the Italian Colonies in Tropical Africa. 

I. — ClRENAICA. 

Cotton being ot great importance in the national economy of Italy the 
possibility of cultivating it in Cirenaica is naturally being studied. As yet it 
is too early to estimate the value of the trials which have been undertaken. 

The first attempts to introduce cotton were made at P'uchiat by Don Vito 
Zanon of the Mission of the Giuseppini Fathers in the first years of the occu¬ 
pation. 

The seed used was of the arborescent cotton * Caravonica Wood ’ and 4 Boid's 
Prolific ' which was supplied by Prof. Tropea. After several attempts a small 
reserve of plants was obtained, these being grown in ditches for the sake of 
protection from the wind and receiving more water during the rains. The work 
of Don Zanon was interrupted in 1918-19. In 1926 a magnificent growth of 
cotton was found at Fuchiat which, as it had certainly been abandoned by the 
Mission, must have been 14 to 15 years old. This cotton was growing without 
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irrigation. The plants were 2.5 m. apart and covered an area of 1600 square 
metres. Since 1926 their production has been studied and the experiment station 
for plant fibres at Milan has tested the lint. The length of staple is variable 
and the lint is white with some yellowish markings ; it is free from boll and leaf 
debris, is rather rough and woolly to the touch. 

Parallel with these experiments in dry cultivation trials with irrigated cotton 
have been carried out at Derna. These were begun in 1926. Seed of the variety 
‘ Abbondansia \ G. hirsutum , was sown. In 1927 the trials were continued 
with seed collected from the previous years crop. The cotton proved well adapt¬ 
ed to the weather and agrological conditions of the region. It withstood wind 
and w as not exacting as regards irrigation; it grew luxuriantly and unlike other 
plants did not show symptoms of chlorosis after a certain time but kept a dark 
green colour throughout the whole cycle of growth. The yield reached and 
even exceeded 20 quintals of raw cotton to the hectare. 

In 1929 some Egyptian cottons were tried. The best results were obtained 
with the variety ‘ Zaguara which is excellent from all points of view and has 
fine long-stapled fibre The Sakellaridis was not abundantly watered and grew 
slowly ; the heat of the sun turned it yellowish, reduced the strength of the fibre 
and made it readily susceptible to insect attack. The worst results were given 
by ' Pillion ’ cotton, which showed the same defects as the last. 

At the present time the * Pima ’ cotton grown in Algeria is being tried at 
Bengasi together with other varieties cultivated and sent by the Agricultural 
Institute of Algiers and by the Experiment vStation of Rabat. 

It is realised that too much insistence must not be laid on these experiments 
with irrigated cotton because of the shortage of labour and of water for irrigation 
purposes The available water should rather be left for the food crops or other 
crops more profitable than cotton 

Dry cultivation of cotton should, however, be thoroughly studied, for it 
lias the advantages of requiring little labour and of keeping the ground occupied 
over a long period. This crop would be especially suitable in the arid land of 
the Bengasi plain. 


2. - KrttrtvA. 

Cotton is grown in the plain of Tessenei. 

Development of the Tessenei plain was begun theoretically in 1906 and 
consisted mainly in the control of the river Case which flows from the plateau 
of Haniasien. The work actually began towards the end of 192^ and has since 
then been actively pursued. 

Cotton is the most important crop in the region and gives the growers hope 
for surer returns later. It must be acknowledged, however, that up to the present 
the yields have not been good, largely owing to faulty cultural technique, lack 
of training of the growers and too superficial a knowledge of the environment. 

Varieties. 

From the beginning of cotton growing preference has been given to the 
variety Sakellaridis. In fact comparative trials of this variety and several Upland 
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cottons have shown that none of the latter is earlier or much more productive 
than Sakellaridis. The slight difference in yield was compensated by the better 
quality of the lint in the Egyptian variety. The use of the American varieties 
would also entail increased labour costs for picking and ginning. A new American 
variety has recently been introduced from the Sudan which is a little earlier 
than the others and gives a good quality fibre. The use of this variety might 
well be developed ; in the 1931 season about 300 hectares were already planted 
with it. 

Cultural methods. 

Cotton is grown as an irrigated crop. The seed must not be sown before 
the irrigation water is absorbed by the ground. On an average 4000 cubic metres 
of water are given per hectare. The overflow runs into special drainage channels. 

As soon as the ground has reached the right state of dryness it is planted. 
The seed is sown in pockets with a large dibble, called a ‘ seluca which is dug 
into the soil by the foot. 

The spacing distances used are 1 111. between the rows and 0.8 in the rows 
for Sakellaridis, and 1 m x 0.5 for the new American variety. I11 each pocket 
10 to 15 seeds are placed and covered with a thin layer of soil. I11 order to facil¬ 
itate germination the seeds are usually steeped for 24 hours before sowing in 
this case germination takes about four days 

When the state of the ground permits it is harrowed after being planted , 
this harrowing is important because it keeps the soil in good condition as regards 
capillarity and so ensures a satisfactory distribution of moisture. Unfortunately 
the natives are not readily induced to undertake it and when they do it is \ery 
imperfectly carried out 

Thinning is effected when the seedlings are 15 to 20 cm in height, keeping 
4 or 5 of the best plants in each pocket. 

Topping is carried out 80 or qo days after planting. This also the natives 
are not willing to pratise in spite of its ob /ious utility 

Picking is carried out by women and children and begins at the end ol the 
fourth month after planting. The cotton is collected in sheds built by each 
glower at the time of the harvest and is then removed to the ginnery, where 
it is graded, weighed, ginned and made into 150 kg bales. A quintal of Sakel¬ 
laridis in the boll gives 32 kg of fibre , the seed yields 13 % of oil. 

Up to the present the Tessenei cotton is free from serious insects pests. In 
past years insignificant damage by Sphenoptcra, Nisotra and Earias has been 
observed. The absence of the pink bollworm is definitely established. 

The acreage under cotton since 1926 has been as follows : — 


1926 . 700 hectares 

1927 .1,500 » 

1928 .1,000 » 

1929 .1,200 » 

1930 .1,600 » 

19.U.2,400 » 
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3. — Italian Somaliland. 

Cotton is grown in the valley of the Uebi-Scebeli (southern part of Italian 
Somaliland) and specially in the Genale region. The first experiments in modern 
cultivation took place in 1926-27. 

The soil of the Uebi-Scebeli valley is alluvial, deep calcareous clay, heavy, 
and little or not at all permeable, and with only a slight slope. It is poor in 
humus, has a somewhat high content in alkaline salts and a pH of 7.5 to 8.1. 

Cotton may be successfully grown and give good yields in Somaliland 
if the cultural practice corresponds to the requirements of the climate and soil. 
The failures that have recently occurred in crops have been due to a combination 
of factors of physiological and parasitic nature, aggravated by lack of a cultural 
technique adapted to the conditions. 

Present cultural practice and changes suggested. 

Rotation. — Cotton is grown in a regular crop rotation, usually following 
maize or sesamum. The ground is rarely left fallow. 

This rotation is not suitable because there is no leguminous forage crop to 
enrich tne calcareous clay soils in humus and make them less heavy. 

Cotton is also generally grown on land recently cleared of forest, the soil 
ot which is practically virgin, having borne only one or two crops of maize. 

It would be well to leave the ground fallow for at least one 3’ear before 
planting cotton. 

Tillage. — Land destined to grow cotton is generally tractor-ploughed to 
a depth reaching sometimes 45 centimetres. 

It would seem that a depth of 30 cm would suffice for land left fallow for 
one year A perfect levelling of the soil should also be obtained in order to have 
a regular distribution of the irrigation w T ater. 

Sowing. — Seed is sown in April. It is sown in pockets by hand by the 
natives, and is therefore very uneven. 

The sowing of cotton in April should be based on the spring rains. If the 
rain begins early sowing should w'ait until it ceases, thus allowing the water to 
reach the subsoil ; the ideal moment would be when the ground has soaked up 
150 nun. of water. It is a mistake to sow as soon as 40 or 50 mm. of rain have 
fallen. 

Varieties. - - A single variety is grown, the Egyptian long-staple Sakellaridis, 
which is imported or selected locally (the latter selection is named Scassel after 
the late Prof. Scassellati). 

Sakellaridis cotton is on the strength of the quality of its lint and its quick 
growth the best to grow in Somaliland until a better has been found. If the 
climatic conditions, and more particularly the period between the spring and 
autumn rains, are studied, the importance will be realised of growing a variety 
with the shortest possible growth cycle. Upland cotton comes to maturity in 
only 140 days, but is short-stapled and fetches a lower price than Sakellaridis ; 
the hardier varieties which are better suited to the conditions are slow growing 
and ripen only in October, when the rains have alreadv begun. 


** Tec. J Jngl. 
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It is necessary to try to get the greatest possible yield at the first picking 
in September. The first picking of Sakellaridis represents 60-65 % °f the total 
crop. The second picking takes place at the end of October. It is well after 
this to burn the plants, for it is not worth while to attempt a further picking 
as the amount obtained would not repay the expenses of picking. 

Irrigation. — Until recently the usual Egyptian method was followed and 
the plants were supplied during the growing period with 8000 to 9000 cubic 
metres of water per hectare Now this quantity has been reduced. 

One of the main causes of the present failures of cotton in vSomaliland is 
this over-abundant irrigation during the growing season, regardless of how the 
soil and climate differ from those of other tropical countries 

The excessive moisture of the clay soil increases its heavyuess and hinders 
the regular progress of growth. The plants are thus liable to develop root rot. 
Excessive irrigation also impoverishes the soil in oxygen Further, as a result 
of the evaporation of all this irrigation water the alkaline salts tend to rise to 
the surface. 

It should therefore be endeavoured to use systems of cultivation which allow 
the least possible loss of water after sowing and avoid too rapid evaporation 

The operations recommended may be summarised as follows : 

(a) Pulverise the arable layer in order to avoid evaporation , the plants 
will then be able to find sufficient water for their needs until July 

(b) Irrigate lightly then, and afterwards hoe regularly the whole of the 
ground. 

(c) Maintain the surface soil in a friable condition by all means possible 

(d) If necessary irrigate again in August to avoid being obliged to do so 
during the ripening of the bolls 

(e) Immediately after picking (September) a third very moderate irriga¬ 
tion may be applied in order to promote development of the bolls but not suffi¬ 
cient to encourage fresh growth. 

Soil improvement. — Application of chemical fertilisers has been vndely 
practised, even on soil that could be regarded as virgin ; usually 3 quintals of 
superphosphate and 1 quintal of ammonium nitrate were added during the pre¬ 
paration of the ground. In certain cases the ammonium nitrate was applied as 
a top dressing in May. 

The superphosphate adds to the soil an element which may favour the 
development and ripening of the bolls. 

Experiments should however be carried out to determine whether or not 
this fertilising is economically profitable 

Ammonium nitrate favours the vegetative growth of the plant at the expense 
of boll formation, being detrimental as regards quantity, quality and earliness. 
It would thus be w 7 ell to stop the practice of nitrogenous fertilising. 

Moreover, the general aspect, the flora, and chemical analysis, all show that 
the soil is very poor in humus. It can be enriched in organic matter by using 
green manures and farmyard manure. The use of organic waste and leguminous 
crops for ploughing under is difficult because it may encourage termites and 
the tse-tse fly 
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Fertilisation then must not be based solely on chemical analysis of the soil, 
but also on biological analysis. Soil fatigue may result rather from the plants 
being in unfavourable conditions than from deficiency of essential elements. 

The unfavourable conditions may be due to the technique of cultivation prac¬ 
tised, to continuous cropping and to continual irrigation of a heavy and imperme¬ 
able soil. 

Thus it is necessary to improve the physico-chemical qualities of the soil. 
This may be achieved by discontinuous cropping, by a rational method of irri¬ 
gation and by suitable cultivation practices 

Hoeing. — The first hoeing is combined vrith the first thinning, then further 
hoeings follow, in certain estates before irrigation. In some cases only the bottom 
of the furrow is hoed and no importance is attached to making the surface soil 
friable. 

After what has been said above, however, it is clear that hoeing is of great 
importance, specially to prevent or check the formation of n crust on the surface. 
For this reason the ground should be hoed after irrigation, as soon as the soil 
is in fit condition, and care taken to keep the surface in a friable state Careful 
hoeing will allow growth until July without irrigation 

Thinning The first thinning of the seedlings is effected a fortnight after 
sowing ; a month after, a final thinning leaves two plants per pocket This 
method appears to be satisfactory and should be followed. 

Earthing up. - This operation has not so far been accorded the importance 
it merits. In view of the continuous and comparatively strong south-westerly 
winds in July and August, which beat down the plants if they are not sheltered 
by wind-breaks, it would be a wise plan to earth them up thoroughly 

Topping Topping is carried out in July in most plantations. If this 

practice were made general it would be an advantage, specially if carried out 
in time, remembering that too early is better than too late. The best time for 
topping is when the plants reach a height of about 1.2 111, usually in tiie first 
fortnight in July. 

Wind-Breaks. - For permanent wind-breaks kapok, cassia and casuarina 
trees are used. The kapok and cassia trees are planted along the main, secondary 
and tertiary irrigation channels , cassias are also planted along quaternary chan¬ 
nels and roads. Casuarinas are planted along both sides of the roads. 

Temporary wind screems are formed by sunflowers sown along the quaternary 
channels and on the outer sides of the cultivated plots. 

The wind is so serious a problem that it would be well to organise and make 
general the use of permanent and temporary wind-breaks. 

Parasites. The most dangerous pest is the pink bollworm (Platvedra 
gossypiella). It has spread in the plantations by way of the wild plants, which 
arc serious centres of infection. These plants should be destroyed, especially 
Hibiscus dongolensis , II. panduraeformis , A b util on asiaticnm , Thesp.ia Danis . 
The next in order of destructiveness is Earias insulana which feeds on the same 
wild plants as the preceding. 

The other insect pests are : Syagrus rugierps, Heliothis oh sol eta Hubn., Dipa- 
ropsis castanca Hamps., Pvrode v ces simplex Wlsm., Dysdercus cardinalis, Oxyca - 
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renus hyalinipennis Costa, Empoasca facialis, Aphis gossypii Grover and Helio- 
thrips indicus Bagn. 

For the control of certain of these pests trap plants may be grown ; Hibiscus 
against Platyedra, Earias, Dysdercus and Oxycarenus ; maize against Hcliothis 
and also Earias. The trap plants must be sown more than once in a succession 
of plantings. 

The spread of the yellow Braconid, the most destructive enemy of the pink 
bollworm, should also be encouraged. 

The acreage under cotton in recent years has been 


1927- 28. 5.500 hectares 

1928- 29. 8,250 » 

192 9-jo.10,850 » 

1 930-3 1 . 7,5oo » 

J. Lkoros. 
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The Organisation of Training and Research in Animal Husbandry in va¬ 
rious Countries. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has recently published an Inter¬ 
national Directory of Animal Husoandry Institutions. As explained in the 
Introduction to the Directory, the first edition cannot be regarded as complete. 
It may therefore seem premature to base a stud)' of the organisation of animal 
husbandry training and research throughout the world on the information con¬ 
tained in this volume. The reason for so doing is, however, that despite certain 
gaps in details, which will be supplied later as our documentation becomes more 
complete, it is thought that a general survey of the situation may be of use. 

All the data and information which have been received since the directory 
was sent to the press will be utilised in the present article in order to determine : 
(1) whether training and research in the different countries are co-ordinated or 
separate ; (2) whether training and research are in the charge of Universities or 
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of other schools where they are independent; (3) whether the subject is dealt 
with in special institutes or in institutes which also deal with other agricultural 
or non-agricultural branches ; (4) if institutes exist, in the different countries, 
which specialise in instruction or research in the established branches of animal 
husbandry. 

We shall deal briefly with these questions country by country, in alphabetical 
order of their French names, omitting those countries which have not yet any 
real organisation of zootechnical training or research. 

Europe. 

Germany. 

In Germany, most of the institutes dealing with animal husbandry combine 
instruction with research. These institutes are under the administration of 
the Universities, Higher Schools of Agricultural, Higher Schools of Veterinary 
Science or Higher Technical Schools. There, is however, a fairly large number 
of institutes dealing separately with animal husbandry research. Animal 
husbandry is, in general, dealt with by special institutes, out there also exist 
establishments in which the subject forms only one branch of the activities. 
A large number of institutes are specialised in a single branch of animal husbandry 
such as dairy production, livestock genetics, feeding of livestock, pig-rearing, 
poultry rearing, bee-keeping, fur-farming or pisciculture. 

Austria 

Austria has a small number of specialised institutes. Some are attached 
to the Higher Agricultural School of Vienna and the others are independent. 
Instruction and research are nearly all combined in the same institute. There 
are, however, also institutes organised specially for research and the Higher 
Veterinary School of Vienna possesses only a chair of animal husbandry. Other 
special institutes deal only with dairy production, animal physiolog)’, livestock 
feeding, hydrobiology and pisciculture. 


Belgium 

Instruction and research are, in Belgium, generally combined in the same 
institute attached to Universities, to State Agricultural Schools or to National 
Veterinary Schools. For animal husbandry there are only two separate institutes, 
one of which deals with both instruction and research whereas the other limits 
itself to research (Eovenjotil). There are no institutes which specialise in any 
single branch of animal husbandry. 

Bulgaria. 

There are to be noted in Bulgaria institutes which deal with instruction and 
research while others are limited to research. Most of these institutes are attached 
to the University of Sofla either in the faculty of agriculture or in that of vete¬ 
rinary science. Animal Husbandry is always dealt with specially and there 
also exist institutes for certain branches such as poultry rearing and sericulture. 
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Denmark. 

All instruction and research is centred at the Royal Veterinary and Agricul¬ 
tural College. Two departments of the Agricultural Research Laboratory 
attached to this college are devoted to animal husbandry subjects, one to animal 
physiology and the other to animal husbandry proper. Research is carried on 
under the direction of the departments of this laboratory on private farms. 

Spain. 

In Spain the whole of the service of instruction and research is at present 
being reorganised. For this reason, the data available for this country are incom¬ 
plete. According to information received training is nearly always separated 
from research. Instruction in animal husbandry is mostly imparted in the 
Higher Schools of Agriculture, the School for Agricultural Specialists and the 
Veterinary School, which are all independent of the Universities. A Higher 
vSchool of Animal Husbandry will shortly be set up at Barcelona. There exists 
in Spain a fairly large number of research institutes, part of which specialise in 
animal husbandry and in addition are occupied with other branches of agriculture 
There are also research institutes which deal with a single branch of animal 
husbandry, such as animal biology, sericulture or poultry-rearing. For poultry 
rearing Spain possesses a special school. 

Estonia. 

Instruction and research in animal husbandry are almost entirely centred 
at the University of Tartu The subject is dealt with in a special laboratory. 
The centre of zootechnical research is attached to the University. There are at 
the University, in addition, special laboratories for some branches of animal 
husbandry such as the breeding of horses and small stock ; a research station 
for pig rearing is independent of the University. 

Irish Free State. 

In the Irish Free State, instruction and research are effected in close connec¬ 
tion with the schools. The Ministry of Agriculture also assists the research in 
animal husbandry carried out principally by the Munster Institute which specialises 
in dairy production and poultry rearing. 

The colleges and other agricultural and veterinary schools which also deal 
with zootechnical research are partly dependent on the University and partly 
on the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Finland. 

The University of Helsinki has an institute of animal husbandry for instruc¬ 
tion and research. The State Research Station also carries out research inde¬ 
pendently of the University 

One of the seven sections of the Institute is devoted to the study of animal 
husbandry and another to the study of animal genetics. 

Lastly, there exist institutes specialised in the rearing of pigs and 
poultry. 



France. 


In France instruction and research are in general the work of the schools: 
the National Agricultural Institute, National Agricultural Schools, Agricultural 
Institutes of the Universities, Veterinary Schools and Colonial Schools. Most 
of these schools have special zootechnical institutes or laboratories. There is, 
in addition, a centre for research in animal husbandry and numerous institutes 
(research centres), specialised in a single branch of animal husbandry, such as 
sheep rearing, feeding of livestock, the study of wool, poultry rearing, bee-keeping^ 
sericulture, pisciculture. A certain number of these institutes is directed or sub¬ 
sidised by the National Institute of Agricultural Research. 

Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The organisation of instruction and research in England, Scotland and North¬ 
ern Ireland must be considered. 

In Great Britain there are two Imperial Institutes dealing with animal 
husbandry which centralise research work for the whole of the British Empire. One 
of these institutes deals with the feeding of domestic animals and the other with 
animal genetics. The organisations in question are bureaux which give no instruc¬ 
tion and carry out no actual research work but rather centralise the results 
obtained by the research institutes of the Empire. 

In England, instruction, research and experiment in animal husbandry are 
closely connected. Most of the colleges dealing with animal husbandry are at¬ 
tached to the Universities and possess the necessary means for carrying out 
scientific work. There are also specialised research institutes. The latter are 
highly specialised in advanced research work, whereas in the institutes both 
giving instruction and carrying out research work, animal husbandry forms 
merely a part of the general activity in regard to agriculture. There are, further, 
in England institutes specialising in research or instruction in a single branch of 
animal husbandry, such as the feeding of livestock, dairy production, poultry 
rearing, the rearing of small stock and pig rearing. 

In Scotland the organisation of instruction and research in animal husbandry 
does not differ essentially from that found in England. Besides the Empire 
bureaux already mentioned there are Higher Agricultural and Veterinary Colleges 
which are attached to the Universities and give instruction and also carry out 
research work. Some institutes limit themselves to a single branch of animal 
husbandry (animal nutrition, animal genetics, dairy production). 

In Northern Ireland the Department of Agriculture collaborates closely 
with the University of Belfast. This collaboration is devoted to three research 
institutes of which two are rather specialised in animal nutrition. Advanced 
instruction is given at the Agricultural College of the University of Belfast. 

Hungary. 

In Hungary a certain number of institutes give instruction and do research 
work, but besides these there is also a large number of institutes occupied exclu¬ 
sively with research. There are special institutes for animal husbandry and 
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specialisation in this work is at a very advanced stage. There exists a fairly large 
number of institutes each specialised in a special branch of animal husbandry 
such as animal physiology, animal nutrition, dairy production, poultry rearing, 
pisciculture, the study of wool and bee-keeping. 

ITALY. 

In Italy instruction and research are mostly separate, although there also 
exist various mixed institutes. 

Instruction is, in general, given in the Higher Agricultural Institutes (Bologna, 
Florence, Milan, Perugia, Pisa, Portici) and in the veterinary Institutes, which 
are independent of the Universities but have University status. 

Research work, which is also independent of the Universities is, for the larger 
part, entrusted to special Institutes of animal husbandry. There are also institutes 
which specialise in single branches such as animal genetics, sheep rearing, poultry 
rearing and sericulture. 

Latvia. 

The work of instruction and research is distributed amongst various institutes 
which, however, are all under University administration. There is one research 
institute specialised in animal husbandry. 

Lithuania. 

Instruction and research are separate. Instruction is in the charge ot the 
Agricultural Academy and of the Faculty of Veterinary Science of the University, 
whereas research is carried out at the Agricultural Research Institute. 

Norway. 

The work of research and instruction is combined at the Higher Agricultural 
School, which is independent of the University. Animal husbandry in this school 
is in the charge of a special institute having sections dealing with animal nutri¬ 
tion and pig rearing, the latter being rather specialised as regards research. 

Netherlands, The. 

Instruction and research are partly combined and partly separate. The 
most important centres of instruction and research are attached to the Higher 
Agricultural School of Wageniugen and to the University of Utrecht. There are 
in addition institutes each dealing with a single branch of animal husbandry such 
as poultry rearing, pisciculture and bee-keeping. 

Poland. 

Instruction and research are generally combined and under the Universities, 
Higher Agricultural Schools, Veterinary Schools and Higher Technical Schools. 
There are also some institutes, doing only research work, which are independent 
of the schools. The most important research centre is the National Institute of 
Agricultural Research and its branches. In addition there are also the research 
stations subsidised by the Societies of Animal Husbandry and the Chambers 
of Agriculture. There also exists in Poland a certain number of centres specia¬ 
lised in anatomy, physiology, morphology, animal nutrition and pisciculture. 
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Portugal. 

Instruction and research in animal husbandry are partly combined and partly 
separate but always independent of the Universities. Instruction is specially 
entrusted to the Higher Agricultural and Veterinary Schools. Research work 
is in general carried out at the agricultural research centres, but there also exists 
a certain number of specialised institutes of animal husbandry. 

Rumania. 

In Rumania, the work of research and instruction in animal husbandry is 
partly effected at the Agricultural Academies or at the Universities. There are 
also institutes which are devoted exclusively to research work and are indepen¬ 
dent of the schools Animal husbandry is nearly always dealt with by specialised 
institutes, the most important of which is the National Institute of Animal Hus¬ 
bandry. There also exist institutes specialised in single branches of animal 
husbandry such as cattle rearing, sheep rearing, sericulture, pisciculture and 
poultry rearing 

Sw LDiiN 

Instruction is generally organised separately from research work, although 
the schools arc sometimes furnished with the necessary means for research. 
The Higher Schools which teach animal husbandry are all independent of the 
Fni versifies Pure lesearch work is effected especially at the Central Institute 
ot Agricultural Research (Kxperimentalfaltet), which has a special department 
tor animal husbandry. There are, moreover, special institutes for animal genetics, 
dairy production, pig rearing, poultry rearing and pisciculture. 

Sw rrzKRLANi). 

In Switzerland instruction and research in animal husbandry are closely 
connected There exists only one institute which does solely research work and 
is independent of the schools. The other instructional and research institutes 
are attached partly to the Canton Universities and partly to the Federal Polytech- 
nical School of Zurich. There are special institutes for animal husbandry and 
also specialised institutes for a single branch of this science (animal nutrition). 
Animal husbandry also forms an important part of the curriculum of most of the 
Canton Agricultural Sctiools, some of wiiich possess specialised research stations. 

Czechoslovakia. 

Besides the institutes occupied with instruction and research there exist 
in Czechoslovakia several institutes specialised in research work Most of these 
institutes are attached to the Higher Technical and Agricultural Schools. A 
considerable number of specialised institutes deal with animal husbandry. Besides 
the large Animal Husbandry Research Institute at Brno, there areinstitui es dealing 
with different branches of animal husbandry (biology of domestic animals and 
animal biotechnology), which are attached to tile State Institute of Agricultural 
Research. Several other centres deal with dairy production, animal nutrition, 
bee-keeping and pisciculture. 
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U. S. S. R. 

Agricultural instruction and research have, in recent years, been completely 
reorganised, but this reorganisation cannot yet be considered complete. It is 
extremely difficult to compile even approximate data on this subject in order to 
form some idea of the new organisation. In the new organisation, instruction 
and research in the field of animal husbandry are nearly completely separated. 
The research institutes among which the central one is the 4< Lenin '* Academy 
of Agricultural Science, are completely independent of the schools and are distri¬ 
buted for the most part in the State lands throughout the whole of the territory 
of the T\ S. S. R. The schools are independent of the Universities. 

It is interesting to note that the present plan of organisation anticipates 
intense specialisation. The institutes dealing with agriculture in general are 
not numerous, whereas there are many centres of research in animal husbandry 
and instruction, sometimes specialising in single branches of the science. The 
special subjects dealt with b} r the separate institutes are, besides the science- aux¬ 
iliary to animal husbandry : dairy production, the rearing of meat animals, pigs, 
sheep, camels, poultry, rabbits and fur animals, as well as sericulture and bee* 
keeping. There may be distinguished the research institutes proper and their 
regional stations. 

bor instruction specialisation is in general less advanced 
Yugoslavia 

Instruction and research are partly combined and attached to the Univer¬ 
sities but there also exists, besides the Universities, an organisation for agricul¬ 
tural research dealing with animal husbandry and undei the direction ot tne 
Ministiy of Agriculture There is a special institute of animal husbandry at tne 
University of Zagreb 


A mkri e a . 

Canada. 

In Canada it is necessary to distinguish between the organisation of instruc¬ 
tion and research under the Universities and the organisation of research and 
experiment under the Department of Agriculture. All of the institutes deal with 
all agricultural problems, including those of animal husbandrj T ; they are well 
furnished with equipment for research and experiment. The organisation of 
experimental work under the Ministry includes a Central Agricultural Reseaich 
Station and numerous stations and sub-stations. One of these stations is a farm 
for the rearing of fur animals and another is a range station. 

United States. 

Instruction and research in animal husbandry in the United States form 
a special organisation. All of the large State Agricultural Schools possess exper¬ 
imental farms or stations which have, however, a certain measure of indepen¬ 
dence There is also an experimental organisation which is under the direction 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and is independent of the schools. The 
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schools themselves belong partly to the Universities partly to the State Colleges 
and partly to the Polytechnical Schools. Some are entirely independent (Col¬ 
leges of Agriculture). 

There is to be found, in the United States, a typical specialisation as regards 
zootechnical science. Many of the Schools of Agriculture possess, in fact, depart¬ 
ments of animal husbandry, dairy husbandry and poultry husbandry. The 
characteristic feature of this specialisation is that the rearing of dairy stock 
and poultry does not generally belong to the animal husbandry department but 
to dairy husbandry and poultry husbandry respectively. These departments 
have such importance and independence in the schools that they may be consi¬ 
dered as special institutes. vSome schools have two of these departments or even 
all three combined in a single department which deals with anything concerning 
animal husbandry. 

All these institutes make a clear distinction between instruction, experiment 
and extension. For the first of these activities they are attached to the schools ; 
for the second they constitute a State Experimental Station and for the third, they 
are grouped as Extension Service These services function more or less in col¬ 
laboration or independently. 

Besides the State Schools there exists a fairly considerable number of less 
important Agricultural Schools which also deal with animal husbandry 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture directs a research service comprising 
the Bureau of Animal Production, the Bureau of Dairy Production, the U. S. 
Animal Husbandly Experiment Station and numerous other experimental stations 
distributed throughout the country. 

Asia 

India. 

There is in India an Imperial Institute of Agricultural Research which must 
be considered separately as it does not form part of the administration of India 
itself but belongs to the whole of the Empire Attached to this Institute, there 
is the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, which carries out 
research and gives instruction, the Imperial Dairy Research Station and two 
Imperial Breeding Farms 

Among the Hindu Institutes proper, the Agricultural Colleges and Research 
Institutes deal with instruction and reseatch and form centres of scientific agri¬ 
cultural activity. Besides these colleges there are also independent experi¬ 
mental stations. These are farms and stations of an agricultural or zooteclmical 
character or stations specialised in one or other of the branches of animal hus¬ 
bandry (dairy production, cattle rearing, buffalo rearing, sheep rearing, poultry 
rearing, sericulture). 

Japan. 

Advanced instruction in animal husbandry in Japan is almost entirely in 
the hands of the Universities. Although the schools possess the means necessary 
for research, the actual experimental work is done independently of them. An- 
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imal husbandry is partly in the charge of generaljagric'ultural institutes, partly 
of specialised institutes andfpartly of stations dealing with only a single branch 
of animal husbandry. 

Philippines. 

There [is in the Philippines, an Agricultural College possessing an Exper¬ 
imental Station and giving instruction as well as doing experimental work. It 
is under the direction of the University. This organisation makes a clear distinc¬ 
tion between animal husbandry and the other branches of agriculture. Animal 
husbandry has its own institutes whereas the other institutes are specialised. 
The vState experimental work in animal husbandry is directed by the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture which controls animal 
husbandry farms and breeding stations. 

’Africa. 

Algeria. 

In Algeria, instruction and research in animal husbandry are combined. 
There is an institute for advanced agricultural instruction (Institut Agricole 
d'Algerie) having, attached to it, a farm and land for experiment, and other 
agriculture schools also having their experimental areas. 

Tunis. 

Tunis has a large school (Ecole colon!ale d’agriculture de Tunis), giving in¬ 
struction and carrying out research work in animal husbandry, and an institute 
devoted to research only (Institut Arloing). There also exists an experimental 
breeding farm studying the direct application in colonisation of the results of 
experiments in animal husbandry. 

Union of South Africa. 

For the most part research and instruction in South Africa are combined 
in the schools. Amongst these, a distinction must be made between the Agri¬ 
cultural Colleges of the Universities and the Agricultural Schools of the Ministry 
of Agriculture. All of these schools possess experimental farms and stations. 
In all of these institutes, which are of a general agricultural character, animal 
husband^ is a subject of very great inportance. 

There are also some institutes occupied exclusively with agricultural exper¬ 
imental work. 


Oceania. 

Australia. 

In Australia, as in most of the British Empire, there exists a research ser¬ 
vice connected with the schools and a service which is independent of the schools. 
The schools, in their turn are, in general, under the direction of the Univer¬ 
sities. Animal husbandry forms a part of the activity of agricultural institutes 
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of a general character but there are also some institutes which deal specially 
with animal husbandry or with one or other of its branches (animal nutrition, 
research on livestock products, poultry rearing and bee-keeping).^ J | 

NEW ZEALAND. " Y 1 m 

Experiment and instruction in animal husbandry are in this country 'generally 
combined in the Agricultural Colleges of the Universities. Besides these schools, 
the Department of Agriculture possesses research laboratories also doing research 
work in animal husbandry. Special institutes exist solely Jfor*dairy| production 
and pasture problems. 

S. Taussig. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


Temperate Regions. 

Influence of the factor “ variety " on the mineral equilibrium of wheat. — 
The mineral content of a plant depends on [a) the species and variety to which it belongs; 
(b) the composition of the soil ; (c) weather and other meteorological influences. In 
consequence of the plasticity of plants these three factors are able to produce considerable 
variations, which have however been little studied, in the mineral equilibrium of plant 
protoplasm. With a view to studying the influence of the single factor, “ variety", on the 
mineral composition of wheat, two vigorous varieties, " Hindi " and 11 Baladi ", which 
are comparatively poor in nitrogen, have been grown, mainly in Egypt. 

And, .seeing that from a food point of view special importance is attached to the 
balance of Mg, K and Ca, mineral analyses were earned out, expressing the results in 

milligram equivalents by the formula — U ~ j^Q ’ com P ar hig the Hindi and Baladi 

wheats (1931-32 (Top) with 12 new hybrid varieties produced in recent years under the 
direction of the Ministry of Agriculture in the hope of obtaining varieties richer in gluten. 
These varieties arc healthy, high yielding wheats, grown the same year on the same land 
near Cairo ; the soil and climate factors are thus identical 

The following table shows the large differences in mineral content due to the single 
factor " variety ". 


Table T - * Vanelal differences in mineral 


Hindi i 

1 

Baladi 

i 553 - 1.810 

T . 716 - 1.817 

0 . 4 OQ- 0.474 

0 482 — 0.508 

0 Ol 0 — 0.055 

0 0.052 

0 009 — 0.071 

0 050 — 0.001 

0 . 222 —O 249 

O. 196 -O .222 

O.O 56 -O .807 

0 805 - 0.817 

0 . 91 — 1.03 

O. 79 -O .94 


Ash. 

K z O. 

Na a O. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

P'05. 

MgO 

K.O CaO ( M « m - ef l uiv -> 
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A comparison of the mineral formulae of these wheats with those of the 12 new 
hybrids shows differences of the following proportions : 

Ash 1.76-2.55 
K 2 0 o 305-0.490 
P ? 0 5 o 466-0.728 

MgO , . . 

K.O Ca O ( mgm equu ' ' °- 3‘>- Tl 7 

These results, more particularly those concerning magnesium, are of importance. 
The lowest magnesium content encountered in the numerous analyses made of Egyp¬ 
tian and other wheats was o 150 % (French hybrid 23). In the Hindi and Baladi va¬ 
rieties it was never below 0.196 %. The average for the French wheats is 176 %. Of 
the 12 hybrids studied 5 had less than 0.150 %, and one (Palestine 2) had only 0.079 % 
and that with a soil 15 times richer in magnesium than the best arable soils of Europe 4 
Hindi wheat, on the other hand, leached 0.310 %, the highest content yet met with in 
the experiments 

Thus there exist varieties of wheat which do not readily assimilate magnesium, 
though their affinity for other elements is not correspondingly low. The factor “ soil ” 
may therefore not operate when the factor “ variety ’'(and perhaps also "climate ") 
is acting in a contrary direction. It is thus inaccurate to allow that a required mineral 
content in a plant may be obtained merely by modifying the composition of the soil 
with chemical fertilisers. From the point of view of food value 4 it is not an indifferent 
matter whether Hindi 62 or Palestine 2 is consumed, the mineral equilibrium of these 
two varieties being totally different. It should not be forgotten that cereals provide 
the human organism with its principal supply of magnesium, which is the only element 
to coimterbalanee the excess of potash conferred in almost every other food and which 
cannot be replaced by any drug or chemically treated bread, etc. If, then, the whole 
wheat contains not even o 100 % of magnesium it is unfit to produce a satisfactory 
bread from the point of view* of food value 

The farmer must produce edible plants of which the mineral equilibrium is suited 
to human food requirements. This may be achieved by bringing into play simultane¬ 
ously the three factors of soil, climate and variety. Neglect of one of these may provide 
products (principally cereals) which are perhaps fine from an agricultural standpoint, 
give satisfactory returns from an economic standpoint, but which do not fulfil their main 
purpose, because they do not give the consumer a mincrally well balanced food 

(Comptes Bendus des Seances de la Societe' de Biologic, Paris, 1932, No 39). 

0 vS. 

Sugar BEET Triads in 1932 — M. P. HadENGUE describes in the Journal d’Agri¬ 
culture Pratique (Paris 1933, No. 3) some trials carried out with the beet varieties Men- 
liesson B, Mette, Hilleshog and Vilmorin B. The experiments were arranged in 3 plots 
and aimed at testing the effects of fertilisers and time of sowing. 

Plot I — Field of about } hectares, homogeneous sandy-clay soil. Fertiliser : 
13,000 kg. of organic refuse containing 3.5 % nitrogen ; 226 kg. of 20 % cyanamide ; 
200 kg. of 15 5 % ammoniacal calcium nitrate ; 500 kg. of 18 % agricultural phosphates 
from the Somme ; 200 kg. of potassium chloride. Sowing between 27 April and 2 May. 
Seriously attacked by rust. lifted between 28 September and 6 October in the order 
in winch the varieties are named. 
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Plot II. — Soil sandy-clay, slightly more clayey in the part sown with Mette. 
Fertiliser : about 40,000 kg of farmyard manure; 260 kg. of 20 % cyanamide; 150 kg. 
°f 15-5 % ammoniacal calcium nitrate ; 500 kg of 18 % agricultural phosphate from the 
Somme ; 200 kg of potassium chloride. Sown 13 and 14 May. Growth fairly regular. 
The Mennesson was attacked by rust, but less than in the previous plot. Mette was 
not attacked by rust. Lifted between 25 October and 2 November. Kach variety 
was tried on a plot of about 3 hectares 

Plot III. — Soil homogeneous sandy clay. Fertiliser, about 40,000 kg. of farmyard 
manure; 250 kg of 20 % cyanamide ; 200 kg. of nitro-potash (16 5 % nitrogen and25% 
potash) ; 500 kg. of 18 % agricultural phosphate from the Somme. Sown 15 and 16 
April On about a third of the field (1 hectare) the growth was patchy and the beets 
slightly less thick than in the rest. Good growth maintained, 110 disease. Lifted 3 and 
4 No\ ember. Kach variety was grown on a plot of about 80 ares 
The yields per hectare were as follows — 

Varieties 

Mennesson B. Mette j Hillesliog \ ilmorm B 


Plot T 


Number 

of roots per her 

tare at harvest 

70,000 

79,000 

70 

200 

78,500 

Weight 

per 

hectare in 

kg .... 

W 2 

35 > 7 °° 

35 ; 

,800 

*{2,200 

Density 


. 

1 

7 0 

! 1 

8 1 

1 


8 2 

8 2 



PI >/ 11 



i 




Number 

of 

roots per hectare . . . 

70,500 

77.50° | 

— 



Weight 

per 

hectare in 

kg .... 

5oo 

30,900 

— 


- 

Density 




" 08 

8 29 

- 

1 

— 



Pht 111 


i 

i 





Number 

of 

roots per ]; 

lecture . . . 

1 

1 

72 5'*‘ 

73. 

500 


Weight 

per 

hectare in 

kg. 

| 

1 f 4 <>'> 


020 

- - 

Density 




1 

1 

8 1 


8 2 
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Nkw MKTlioi) of I’RorAOVTTNVr ox,ivICS — M L Pai,ma describes in La Semente 
{Genoa, 11)32, No. 12) a new method of propagating olives suggested bv Prof. 1 ). Ca- 
sku,\. Director of the Experimental Citrus and other Fruit Growing Station at Aci- 
reale, which has been tested over four years with .satisfactory results. 

The method is the following At the time of pruning the most \ igorous smooth 
barked branches are selected from healthy trees in full bearing. These are cut into 
lengths of 5-10 cm (diameter 2-3 cm.) and stored in sand in cool cellars nr til March or 
early April They are then planted vertically or horizontally in furrows 15-60 cm apart 
and covered with a layer of fine soil 6-10 cm. in depth. As usual they mast be prot^c ted 
from late frosts with a layer of straw and watered to encourage growth. 

In each slip only the most vigorous bud is retained and the usual cultural care 
(hoeing, etc.) is given to the beds. At the end of the first year (in autumn or the follow- 
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ing spring) the young shoots are already well developed; they are then carefully detach¬ 
ed from the slips (the operation is easy as the bark is tender) and after disinfection 
of the exposed surface with an acqueous solution of sulphate of iron they are planted in 
a well-prepared nursery bed with good soil. They are spaced at 50 ctn. in rows 1 metre 
apart. After 2 or 3 years they may be transplanted to their permanent quarters and have 
no need of grafting. According to the results obtained up to the present the plants 
propagated in this way are equal or even superior to seedlings and are well rooted. 

The methods of obtaining seedling olives are also described ; these, though fruiting 
later, give a higher and more constant yield and are more resistant to frost, drought 
and divsease (1). 

A. P. 

PhOvSphorus for plants in a liquid medium. — Oats grown in a nutrient solu¬ 
tion assimilate a quantity of P 2 0 5 proportional to the weight of the roots. The quan¬ 
tity of P 2 O s assimilated per 100 gni of dry matter of the roots gives a measure of tin- 
phosphorus assimilating capacity of the plant. This capacity diminishes with the age 
of the roots. It is also of interest to note that:— 

(a) the capacity for assimilating phosphorus is much greater in plants lacking 
phosphorus than in those receiving a complete food ; (b) the coefficient of utilisation of 
P a 0 5 diminishes with the concentration ; the P 2 O s supplied was completely consumed 
only in the case in which the phosphate solution was supplemented with small quantities 
of CaCl 2 ; (c) the rate of assimilation of P,C) 5 depends little on the nature of tlu* 
cation ; it is accelerated by the addition of very small quantities of CaCl,. 

(Zeitschrift fur Pflanzerierncihrung, Dunginig und Bodenkunde, Berlin 1032, 
Nr. 3-4). 

G. S. 


Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture. 

Cultivation of * Phormium ten ax ' in Argentina. 

Area of cultivation. 

The cultivation of Phormium icnax or New Zealand flax has of recent years become 
of some importance in the islands in the delta of the Parana. The present plantations 
are derived from specimens of the plant introduced about 35 years ago and planted in 
low-lying land liable to flooding. As early as 1910 certain enlightened farmers were 
struck by the exuberance with which the plant multiplied and knowing its economic 
importance in New Zealand undertook active propaganda work. It was not until 1923. 
however, that phormium had become of genuine importance. At the present time over 
1300 hectares are under the crop. 

In 1918 the first defibrating plant was set up and gave excellent results both as 
regards economic outturn and the quality of the product. In 1923 another plant 011 
the model of the New Zealand installations was started at Parana Mini This factory 
drains the production of the greater number of the plantations. 

Othei plantations are in the hands of a number of growers and are spread over the 
whole region ; they have an acreage varying from one to five hectares. A certain num- 


(1) This system is very similar to that now commonly practised in Spain, called «garrote». 
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ber of groweis have combined to form a co-operative society for installing a defibrating 
factory. 

The culture of Phormiwn /max is spreading also into other regions of the country : 
in the west of the province of Buenos Aires, in the low-lying land near the river Uruguay, 
at Tucuman, Missiones, etc 

Varieties. 

Four varieties are grown on an industrial scale - 

(1) The commonest, which comes from the first samples introduced into the 
islands of the delta. The leaves are 4 metres long, of an intense green, pointed, and 
have a prominant midrib of a darker colour. The fully grown leaves have the upper 
quarter folded back 

(2) The second variety, which is next in order of importance, is derived from seed 
imported from New Zealand 111 1910 The leaves are rigid throughout their length and. 
are lighter in eolour and smaller than those of the preceding variety. 

(3) A ' bronzed ’ form, fairly common, with wide, hard leaves,3 metres in length 
This variety is of interest on account of its high fibre content and because it can stand a 
cold climate. 

(4) A variegated variety (leaves green with bands of a yellowish white), very 
common , his been tried industrially. The leaves arc thin and wide and fold back on 
themselves at about a third from the tip. This variety has a high fibre content, and the 
fibre is very fine and greatly valued for making certain articles 

Propagation and Culture. 

Phoimium is propagated by seed or suckers 

lowing must be effected as soon as possible after the seed ripens (February), in well 
prepared soil, the seed should be scarcely covered. The seedlings must be watered 
fiequeiitly and prote cted from the sun, which is their worst enemy The plants remain 
in tile nursery beds until they reach a height of o 2 m, and are then transplanted at 
0.2 111 apart in all directions. When they reach a height of o 5 to o 6111 they are again 
transplanted to their permanent quarters 

For propagation by suckers the suckers are taken which grow abundantly round 
the base of the adult plants; they are planted directly in theii permanent quarters, sett¬ 
ing the plants 1 in apart in rows 2 in apart. 

At the present time the Delta planters are able to supply all the sad and suckers 
necessary, at moderate prices. 

C r o p ]> 1 11 g and yields. 

The first crop is cut when the leaves have exceeded 2 metres in length, that is to say, 
four to vsix years after planting. The leaves are cut with a sickle at 0.2 or o 3 m above 
the ground, with care to leave 2 or 3 leaves intact at the centre of the plant 

The cut leaves are collected in heaps of 30 to 40 kg and sent as rapidly as possible 
to the factory for defibrating. 

The yield in leaf varies with the age of the plant and the spacing allowed between 
the plants. For a first cutting with a spacing of 2 x 1 m it should not be below 50,000 kg 
of fresh leaf per hectare, and it will increase steadily by 15,000 kg at each cutting 
until a maximum of 100,000 kg is reached. 

The yield in fibre varies from 5 to 22 % according to the variety. 
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Extraction and Preparation of the Fibre. 

The operations for extracting and preparing the fibre for the market are as follows:— 

(a) Defibrating 

(b) Washing 

(c) Bleaching 

(d) Stripping 

(e) Winding and packing 

Defibrating is effected directly without previous retting, which represents a great 
economy of time and labour. A skilled worker can deal with 1,200 kg of fresh leaves 
per hour. 

Products obtained. 

The preceding operations produce fibre, tow, * stripperslips ’ and waste. 

The fibre is white, lustrous, flexible and elastic.The fibres are 1-2 mm. in diameter 
and 13-15 111m in length. The fibre is marketed in the form of hanks or balls of 2 to 
2.5 kilos. 

The tow and tin stripperslips are the short fibres eliminated by the stripping or comb¬ 
ing. They represent 10 % of the total fibre extracted. 

(Cesar Cornell. Publication No. Syy of the Ministerio de Agricultura, Direccion 
dc Publieneiones, Biblioteca y Canje, of the Argentine Republic). 

J. L. 


Agricultural Engineering. 

Experiments on orchard heater smoke - - In the southern California citrus dis¬ 
tricts approximately 70,000 acres are provided with a total of 3 b> million heaters, worth 
about 5 million dollars During the winter of 1030 a prolonged period of low tempera¬ 
tures required firing of about half of these orchard heaters for frost protection, in some 
localities thirteen nights out of fourteen 

The accumulation of smoke was so great that it even interfered with traffic in J,os 
Angeles harbour Even closed windows could not prevent damage to furniture, dra¬ 
peries, clothes and merchandise. 

It was estimated that a third of the fruit would have been destroyed if the growers 
had not heated. The enormous value of frost protection is evident when it is realised 
that the citrus production in California is valued at about 53 million dollars annually 

Investigations have shown that the smoke from the heaters is not of importance for 
frost protection, its protective effect being practically negligible Heaters producing 
smoke with over 20 grams of carbonaceous matter per pound of fuel burned are no 
longer allowed. Tf this regulation were strictly applied it would exclude about 1,350,000 
old-type heaters and some modem heaters There are now apparently smokeless heaters 
giving off only 2 to 5 gins of carbon per pound of fuel. These however are liable to smoke 
outrageously if not well kept. For this reason apparatus is being installed for measuring 
stnokc output in the orch irds, which will make possible effective frost control without 
the smoke nuisance. 

(Agricultural Engineering, S Joseph, Michigan, 1932, No. 0). 

Horse-eears in STEEL. — Thi present crisis in farming is tending to give a new 
development to machines worked by animal power. 

Labour and animal power are both cheaper than before the crisis and may be sup¬ 
plied 011 the farm itself without increased expense. Engines, 011 the other hand, require 
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a continual output for fuel and lubricants which may be a serious stumbling block, par¬ 
ticularly for small farms. 

These is therefore a tendency to return to animal worked machines. Amongst 
these figures the horse-gear. 

The making of horse-gears was formerly very common on small farms, but had prac¬ 
tically died out of recent years This was due in part to the machinery in use being low 
yielding, the work of two horses scarcely giving i h.p. at the gear. There was also con¬ 
siderable loss of power through friction, and unnecessary wear caused by too large bear¬ 
ings and by lack of protection for the various parts of the machine. 

With a view to eliminating these old defects work has been carried out in Germany 
on the construction of a new type of simple steel horse-gear, of compact form, which would 
be serviceable for the small farmer and give a good yield. 

In the new' apparatus all the gearing shafts are on roller bearings ; the bearings are 
not supported but are simply connected by a steel box which is very strong and com¬ 
pletely protects the gearing from dust or rain 

The total coefficient of efficiency of the machine is about 92-9 [ % and the weight 
is 300 kg 

(Prof G Fischer. lienchtc uber Maschincnprufungen . Stahlgopel der Ardeltw'erke, 
Tvberswalde, Mitteihm&en der Deutschen Landwirtsihajl-Gessellscha/t, Berlin 3933, Nr* 3). 

M ANt’FACTI'RE OR TRACTORS IN THE IT S. S. R IN THE SECOND FIVE-YEAR FRAN. — 
According to the second five-year plan from t 033-37 the requirements in agricultural 
tractors will amount to about 1 4 million h p. To this figure must f>e added tile furthei 
requirements of about 2 million li p for forestry, industry, transport, etc The capacity 
of Russian tractor factories at present, with those now in course of construction (at Sta¬ 
lingrad, Charkov and Tcheliabinsk), is about 140,000 machines. It is hoped however 
to be able to increase the production of these three factories and that of the “ Krasnv 
Paltilowets ” of I/mingrad and so bv the middle of 10^7 to have a supply of 350,000 
tractors, with a li p. of about 10-ir million This would still be 20 % short of the force 
required, but it is hoped to obtain the full figure by improving the efficiency of the trac¬ 
tors 111 construction 

i \uh>v des LaiidsnuitchuiCHa’csnis, Berlin, December 1932) 

H. J. H. 


Animal Husbandry. 

G e 11 e r a 1 

Present position of the livestock industry in Turkey. Prof. O. yVerr- 
MANN of the Higher School of Veterinary Medicine at Budapest has been charged by 
the Turkish Government with the field study of the position of the livestock industry 
in the country. A brief summary of the results of liis studies is to be found in Koztelck 
of Budapest (1932, Nos 103 and 10 j). 

In Turkey stock-rearing is almost exclusively the concern of the small fanners ; 
stock-rearing by middle and large owners has not attained any high degree of development 
The conditions of maintenance and feeding of the animals are generally mediocre ; the 
animals are left on pasture both in summer and winter . The pastures are in very bad 
condition, full of thistles and infested wich ticks which make a mass attack on the ani¬ 
mals introduced and bring about piroplasmosis. The meadows arc also in bad condition. 
The grass is generally cut two late when it is already dry and has scarcely any nutritive 
value. The cultivation of lucem succeeds only by means of artificial irrigation. 
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Horse-rearing is most developed in Thrace, central Anatolia and the coastal re¬ 
gions. In Thrace the Rumelian horse is reared, a type improved with Arab blood but 
below average stature. In central Anatolia the most widespread breed is the Anatolian, 
a good horse of Oriental origin, with heavy bones. For the improvement of this breed 
half Arab broodstock from the ‘' Chifteler ” stud are successfully employed. The horses 
of the Chukurova breed are celebrated; they are the half-Arab horses corresponding to 
those reared in the stud of the ex-Sultan. The tallest horses belong to the Uzuniala breed. 
These were imported by the Cherkesses of the Caucasus who established themselves in 
the northeast of Anatolia. In the improvement of this last breed Hungarian Nonius 
are employed with considerable .success. Turkey has three studs (Karajabey, Chukurova 
and Sultansuyun) rearing pure Arabs; one (Karajabey) rears English thoroughbreds 
and two (Karajabey and Chukurova) Nonius. Besides these studs, the vilayets possess 
stallion depots with 240 stallions (including 100 Euglisli Arabs imported from France, 
20 lialfbreed English and the rest Arab) I11 the.se depots there are also donkey stallion* 
of tall stature from Cyprus. 

As regards cattle it is especially the black short-honied type of Anatolian breed 
that is bred The animals of this breed are of short stature but greaty resemble certain 
tytes of good milkers . In the west of Asia Minor and in Thrace cattle belonging to the 
“ Primigenius ” group are found but with shorter horns than the Podolian race of Hun¬ 
gary These animals are used for milk and beef. As improvers bulls are imported from 
Bulgaria. In the east of Anatolia oriental bulls of Caucasian origin with red-brown 
coat are reared ; the.se are the largest cattle found in Turkey. In the Adana area cattle 
of the Aleppo breed, greatly resembling those of Cyprus, are found Attempts have 
been made to acclimatize almost all the European cattle breeds in Turkey but, owing 
to the bad local conditions, they have been in vain. These animals have only trans¬ 
mitted their colour and none of their good qualities. Relatively satisfactory results have 
been obtained with the Montafone breed. 

The most important branch of stockrearing is that of sheep. The largest section of 
the sheep population is formed by tat-tailed breeds (Akkaramau Daglitch). Other breeds 
are, however, important, including Kivirzik, which resembles the Tzigayas sheep and 
Karayakam, resembling the Katzakas As regards improvers, good results have been 
obtained by crossing combed hair merinos with Kivirziks. The greater part of the goats 
belong to the black Anatolian breed but the most important and best known breed i> 
that of Angora, which supplies mohair, the raw material of Angora cloth. 

Iv. M. 


Determination of vSEx by the Kosjakoff method of biochemical analysis 
OF THE hair. — Of recent years several workers have experimented with the determi¬ 
nation of the sex of animals by biochemical methods In 1924 ManoieoFF published 
a work on his research 011 the subject in which he described a method which allowed of 
distinguishing the blood of males from that of females I11 1930 Kosjakoff published 
another method for determining sex by examination of the hair or feathers of the animal 
This method is based on his observation that an alkaline solution of the hair or feather 
decolorised methylene blue more or less rapidly according to the sex of the animal from 
which it was taken. M. T. Radeff, assistant at the Zootechnical Institute of the Vete¬ 
rinary Faculty of vSofia, publishes in the Zftchtungskunde (1932, No. 12) tile results of 
his studies on 278 horses by the Kosjakoff method. The following table shows the 
results in tigures. 
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Number 

Male 

! 

Female 


Doubtful 

reaction 



ot animals 

reaction. 

Number 

% 

reaction. 

Number 


% 


examined 

of animals 


of animals 



Stallions. 

112 

80 

1 

7 i -4 

22 

19.6 

10 

9 

Mares. 

37 

4 

10.8 

26 

70.3 

7 

18.9 

Broodmares. 

98 

48 

49 

41 

41.8 

9 

9.1 

Geldings. 

3 i 

5 

16.1 

26 

83 -9 

*—* 



From these* figures the writer concludes that the Kosjakoff method does not allow 
of accurate determination of sex from the hair. It shows however that there is a cer¬ 
tain biochemical difference between the hair of tile male and female. It seems, further, 
that the colour of the hair has no effect on the result of the Kosjakoff test. 

E M 


Feeding 

Effects of aefaefa hay and irrigated pasture on growth of Hoestein 
heifers — At the Wyoming Agricultural Experiment Station (U.S A) two groups of 
Holstein heifers were fed on alfalfa hay as a sole roughage during the winter and grazed 
on irrigated pasture during the summer. One group received two pounds of ground 
barley per head daily during the winter months, while the other group received no grain 
supplement The results indicate that size of heifer may still be a factor influencing 
rapidity of growth on roughage alone even up to the age of 16 months. During the 
winter months the grain-fed heifers made an average monthly gain of 32 pounds as com¬ 
pared with an average monthly gain of 28.5 pounds for the heifers fed exclusively on 
alfalfa liny. The older heifeis made larger gains than the younger ones on alfalfa alone. 
The heifers receiving ground barley during the winter made larger gains on pasture than 
the heifers fed alfalfa hay exclusively. Little significance can be attached to this fact, 
howexer in view of the limited numbers involved. Even though the grain-fed heifers 
grew at a more rapid rate, the two groups were very much the same size at 27 months 
For that reason the growth of the heifers in Lot I (no grain supplement) may be con¬ 
sidered satisfactory. 

In this investigation there seem to be* two reasons for the successful growth of heifers 
without grain : 1. The heifers were of sufficient size at twelve months of age to consume 
enough roughage for desirable growth. 2. The possible beneficial effect of the irrigated 
past lire (Journal of Dairy Science, Lancaster, Pa , 1932, Yol XV, No (>, p. 435-444). 

8 T. 


Horses 

The Kngijsh throroughbred in Germany. — M Charles de Beaueiku pub¬ 
lishes an interesting account of the breading of the English thorougbred in Germany 
(Zeitschrift fur Gestutkunde, Hanover 1933, Nos. 1,2). According to the writer 3 phases 
in the breeding of these horses can be distinguished. The first is up to the end of 
the war. The first private studs which raised English thoroughbreds no longer exist. 
Amongst the present private studs the l>est known is that of M. von OppENHKIM at 
Sclilenderhan and that of the von Weinbergs (Waldfricd stud) Both were started 
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about the beginning, of the present century. The State studs are those of Graditz 
which play a prominent part in the breeding of the (German thoroughbred. The second 
phase dates from the end of the war and is characterised by a great development of 
horse racing, closely related to the breeding of the English thoroughbred as the sport 
gained in popularity, and by an increasing use of stallions bred in Germany. Out of 
the 50 winners in 1013 only 9 were German bred, the remaining 41 being imported, 2(> 
of them from England ; in 1929 33 winning stallions were bred in Germany and only 17 
imported, 13 from England. The third phase began in 1933 , it is characterised by a 
retrogression in breeding in consequence of the economic crisis which was then beginning 
to make itself felt. The number of thoroughbred English mares clearly shows the 
development of this branch of horse breeding. There were in Germany in 1849 132 
pure bred English mares, in 1850 700, in 1888 411, in 1900 807, in 1913 944, in 39-23 959 
and in 193-2 boo. 

The writer attributes this falling off not only to the crisis but also to a reduction 
in the prizes offered and the law of 1922 regulating lotting. 

1 C M 


CattIvK. 

Traction tests with “ Calvana ” catttk. — On the occasion of the “ Setti- 
mana pratese ” tests were carried out on Calvana cows and heifers. The tests were 
designed to determine (1) the maximum force and the average force, (2) the maximum 
work output and the degree of fatigue To determine the force develop! by the ani¬ 
mals, instead of the American dynamometer cart, an apparatus invented by Prof. 
VTTAIJ was used This is a simple automobile chassis loaded with sacks of sand and 
fitted with ail automatic break which acts proportionately to the speed developed A 
self-recording dynamometer gives a chart of the force exerted. Before and after the 
tests the weight, pulse beat and respiration of the animals were measured The tests 
were carried out on a level road 00 metres in length , the force was tested over only the 
last 50 metres of the course after the animals had become used to the load 

To determine the output of work a pair of animals was harnessed to an ordinary 
cart having a load of two-thirds of the weight of the pair The test course was 27 kilo¬ 
metres over an indifferent road with steep slopes and sli irp bends The maximum time 
of the test was fixed at b h wrs Before and after testing th » weight pulse and respira¬ 
tion were measured 

E M 

Mitking machines. - A general inquiry Ins been undertaken in Great Britain 
which has served a useful purpose in providing details of milking-11 lacliines on a large 
number of farms, and in confirming the general impression that mechanical milking can 
generally be efficient and on many farms a definite economy. The Scottish inquiry indi¬ 
cated that little economy could be effected in herds below 40 cows, where wages were rela¬ 
tively high, or in herds below Oo cows with a comparatively low wage rate. The lower 
average figure in England and Wales points to the general utility of a machine quite 
apart from a purely cash economy, and .shows that it is useful where local labour is limited 
or of doubtful efficiency, where the farm is run as a family unit and where general farm 
work, special contracts and regular delivery are important considerations (The Journal 
of the Ministry ot Agriculture, 1032, Vol. XXXIX, No. 4, p. 317). 


S. T. 
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Sheep. 

Comparative biometric tests of the growth of sheep from single and twin 
BIRTHS. — Prof I. Schandt,, of the University#of Budapest, gives an account of the 
results of his investigation of this subject in the Koztelek (1932, Nos. 103-104). Using 
the method of variations he finds that there is no correlation between growth and weight 
at birth. The growth energy of sheep from a single birth is not superior to that of twins 
and no difference in the utilisation of foods was observable. A11 ewe which is the mother 
of twins produces, in the total of the embryo and the milk, a live weight of lamb one 
and a half times as great as that of the mother of a single lamb. 

K. M. 


Pigs 

Promotion of pig raising in Rumania. According to the Nachrichten iiber den 
Yieh - und Flaschmarkt (1932, No. 48) the Rumanian Government has concluded an 
agreement with a large London Syndicate of importers allowing a ten years' concession 
for the exploitation of two large abattoirs. The English Syndicate engages to cure 
72,000 pigs in the first year and up to 120,000 in the following years. It is intended in 
general to produce bacon exclusively for the English market, which will be distributed in 
England bv the firms that are members of the Syndicate. The paragraph is of interest 
which fixes, already for the first year, an importation from England of 1000 breeding 
animals of the Large White breed into northern Moldavia and Bukovina The agree¬ 
ment has yet to be ratified by the Rumanian Parliament before it can enter into force. 

E M 


POULTRY 

Influence of certain factors on egg weight. Prof Marcq and I)r de Vuyst, 
of the State Agricultural Research Institute at Gembloux, have attempted to determine 
the influence of certain factors on the weight of eggs. Tip results were as follows 
(1) Influence of age . with Leghorn > Wyandotte crossbreds the weight of tip* eggs of 
the second season was 11 \ higher than that of those of tip' first and tip weight of 
the third season eggs higher than that of the second (2I The coefficient of correlation 
lx?tween the weight and the number of the eggs was r - -o 130 -f o 152 thus slightly 
negative, but not significant, that is, not allowing of tip conclusion that it is impossible 
to select both for number and weight (3) Tile earlier pullets hitch'd at a given (late 
lay, the smaller are the eggs The difference lietwecn the average weight of the first 
ten eggs and the average weight of the year’s eggs is greater the earlier laying logins. 
There is however no clearly defined positive 001 relation between the age of the pullet 
in days at the time of laying the first egg and the average weight of her eggs (4) With 
pullets, the weight of the eggs increases progressively from the beginning to the end of 
laying ; this increase in egg weight is in a given breed parallel to the gain in body weight. 
In the ease of adult hens, the maximum mean weight an responds to the months of De¬ 
cember and January and the minimum to June and July (5) It is known that in general 
a lien lays ail egg a day for some days, then there is an interval followed by renewed 
laying; the best layers in the experimental pens had cycles of 3, 4, 5 and 6 eggs with in¬ 
tervals of one or two days. The best layers gave 2 5 eggs in 30 days, or 5 cycles of 5 eggs 
separated by intervals of 1 day ; in each cycle the egg weight diminished progressively 
from the first to the last. The difference in weight is greater in hens which lay during 
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a whole cycle at a given hour than in those which lay according to a rhythm which allows 
of the accumulation of the materials required for laying eggs of equal weight. 

According to the writers the chajacter of laying large eggs cannot be regarded as 
homozygotic in the Mendelian sense. 

(La Revue de Zootechnie , Paris, 1932, No. 12). 

E. M. 


Agricultural Industries. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

The use of carbonic anhydride in refrigerated transport. — Chi mi e et 
Industrie (November 1932) gives the following information * 

The chemists of the United States Department of Agriculture have advised the use 
of carbonic anhydride in refrigerated waggons for fruit and vegetables, provided, how¬ 
ever, that great precautions are taken, since the gas affects the odour of certain fruits, 
including peaches, apricots, strawberries and raspberries. There is, in fact, an “inter¬ 
mediate tolerance " in the concentration of this refrigerant as regards these products. 

Various experiments have been made by utilizing different percentages of carbonic 
anhydride under different temperatures with a view to obtaining a method which has 
no effect on the products from twenty-four to thirty-six hours after loading. 

Prolonged treatment is harmful, as also a too high percentage of refrigeiating gas. 
The action of the carbon anhydride on the odour is proportional to the temperature. 
Thus, the same result is obtained by exposing peaches for one day to a temperature of 
2.5 0 C with 25 % or more of refrigerating gas as for two days at 2i°C, three days at i6°C 
or four days at 5°C. 

Further, it has been observed that slow cooling of fruits is much more satisfactory 
than “ rapid cooling. ” This opens up a new field for preserve factories utilizing low 
temperatures. 

0 . R. 

Apparatus for bottling vegetables. - - This new apparatus enables from 
seven to eight hundred bottles to be prep; red in otie hour. It has functioned very 
regularly for some time at the farm of M. Ch Duparc, Acacias, Geneva. 

The apparatus is economical, simple and strong ; its [regulation according to size 
of bottle and species of vegetable is simple and easy. 

(La Revue IlorUcole Suisse, Chatelaine, Geneva. No 1, January 1933). 

G. S. 


Industries o f Livestock Products. 

The .standardisation of dairy products in Switzerland. — In the special 
issue of the Communications of the Veterinary Office and the Agricultural Section of the 
Federal Economic Department (Landwirtschaftliches Jahrhuch der Schweiz, Bern 1932, 
Heft 2), Stussi D., Inspector of the Central Union of Swiss Milk Producers, makes an 
exhaustive study of the question of the standardisation of dairy products in Switzerland. 
In the first part, he deals with the basis, systemisation and importance of standardisa¬ 
tion in general In the second part, he studies the standardisation of the Swiss dairy 
industry and makes very interesting proposals for the standardisation of milk and various 
dairy products Ilis proposals for the standardisation of milk for consumption in the 
fresh state, butter, Kmmenthal cheese, condensed milk, etc., are relevant to the needs 
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of the moment. The project for the creation in Switzerland of standards for fresh milk 
is particularly interesting as this question is also being studied in other countries. The 
project comprises four standard grades: grade A, ordinary fresh milk sold retail; grade B, 
pasteurised bottled milk ; grade C, preferred fresh milk and grade D, special fresh 
milk. 

In the average towns of the temperate zone, ordinary fresh milk is generally sold. 
It account is taken of all the conditions imposed on the supply of fresh milk, the latter 
might just as well be adopted from the point of view of hygiene, as pasteurised milk, 
or even preferred. When the milk is delivered in the crude state, the consumer boils it. 
The following is the project of standardisation of milk for retail proposed by the writer 
for the four grades of milk. Grade A requires that the milk shall be simply refrigerated 
by the producer and transported to Ihe collecting centres where it is strained, refrige¬ 
rated and transported to the central dairy depots of the towns Arrived at the central 
dairy, the milk is centrifuged, refrigerated and tested from the points of view of hygiene 
and composition Lastly, the milk is delivered to the retailers. Grade B is treated in 
the same way but is, in addition, pasteurised 1 x*fore l>eing delivered to the retailers The 
former grade is generally for family consumption, whereas the latter is more suitable 
for travellers and hotels After pasteurisation, the milk is poured into bottles and the 
latter are hermetically closed. Grade C, “ preferred " fresh milk, .should serve only for 
special purposes such as th * feeding of infants and invalids. Its price being rather high, 
sales are limited The question of hygiene is of essential importance as regards the 
standardisation of grade C which is produced on the farm under the best conditions pos¬ 
sible, freed of impurities, refrigerated and transported to the central dairy where it is 
again refrigerated and bottled The project of standardisation of grade I), “special ’’ 
fresh milk, differs from that of grade C in that it is treated with ultra-violet rays This 
milk is especially intended for infants of i to (> years of age, (>o % of which arc, according 
to statistics more or less subject to rickets 

In addition to tli'* standardisation of fresh milk, the writer furnishes projects for 
the standardisation of butter, Kmmenthal cheese, processed cheese*, cheese flavoured with 
aromatic herbs, condensed milk and other types of preserved milk 

n. c. 


Agricultural Training. 

Ac.rici j f TURAT, Training in Rt mania. -- From an interesting study by M T. 
Mandru, Director of Agriculture ill tile Rumanian Ministiv of Agriculture, published 
in L'Ei>t europun agricole of October 1032, it appears tint agricultural education lias 
undergone a notable* extension since the agrarian reform of 1010, completed in 1920 
and 1921 The agrarian structure of Rumania has been completely changed, 0,000,000 
hectares hiving been transformed into small holdings Small holdings now make 
up almost 90 % of the cultivable area and as a consequence the reform of agricultural 
education has been necessary mid has actually been carried through in 1929. 

Agricultural training now comprises four stages — 

(a) Higher education for young men and women is cared for by two Academies 
of Higher Agricultural Studies, one at Bucharest, the other at Cluj, as well as by the 
agricultural section of the Faculty of Sciences at Jassy. 

(b) Secondary education {second grade) for boys and girls separately. For boys 
there are three special schools, one for agriculture at Roman (in Moldavia), one for hor¬ 
ticulture near Bucharest and one for viticulture at Kichinev ; for girls it is planned 
to create schools of domestic economy of the second grade. 
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(c) Primary education (first grade) is provided *— 

(r) for boys in 23 primary schools * 

(2) for girls in 17 schools of domestic economy. 

(d) Popular education is provided in 21 winter schools for boys and 15 schools 
of agricultural apprenticeship, as well as by travelling teachers, according to the needs 
of each region. The establishment of seasonal schools of domestic economy for girls 
is also planned 

The two Academies of Higher Agricultural Studies are under the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Domains wliile the agricultural section at Jassy is under the Ministry of 
Education and Religion. Secondary, primary and popular education are directly 
dependent on the Ministry of Agriculture and Domains. 

Higher education 

Th* law of 1020 refers only to tie 1 two Academies of Higher Agricultural Studies 
at Bucharest and Cluj , the agricultural section of the University of Jassy is organized 
under the rules of that University 

The object of higher education is to prepare technicians and specialists for agricul¬ 
tural institutions, public or private, and teaching pel sound for secondary, primary, 
travelling and popular education, as mil as to furnish the necessary preparation for 
the sons of large and middle landowners who intend to undertake the management of 
their holdings 

The Academies of Agriculture at Bucharest and Cluj are institutions of university 
rank Their organization is the same as that of the Universities, each 1 laving at its 
head a rector. For the progress o* higher education the Agricultural Education Senate, 
composed of the rectors and pro-rectors of the two academies and of eight delegates, 
four for each Academy, is re spoil si bte 

Young people of both sexes who have obtained tlieir matriculation {ha(calaureat) 
arc accepted for higher education Agricultural matriculants ( bachdiev s), that is, 
those who have passed the examinations of tile agricultural secondary schools and a 
special matriculation are also received In the Academies of Higher Agricultural 
Studies the course lasts for five years (one preparatory year, three years of study and 
one of practice), after which the degree of lugeuicvr agnnmmc is awarded, with the 
right to inscription in the Agricultural Service The ingc incurs agtonomes desiring to 
specialize in a particular branch arc obliged to take a further specialized course of one 
year during which they devote themselves to laboratory and field work 

The law also provides for a doctorate in agriculture in accordance with the univer¬ 
sity regulations In the agricultural section at Jassy the diploma of ingemeur agronome 
may be acquired after three years of study. 

As higher agricultural education in its present form dates only from three years 
ago the results obtained can hardly be properly appreciated It may, however, be said 
that the law should be revised In particular it appears that specialised teaching is 
not sufficiently organized. At present specialization is obligatory only for those who 
intend to became teachers. It may happen, however, that an ingenieur agronome 
who is not at all specialized at the conclusion of his school course, may later feel this 
need, if he wishes to take up teaching or to become an expert. From this point of 
view specialization should l>e compulsory as soon as academic studies are completed, 
since the candidate is then letter acquainted with his subjects and the tngdnieurs 
agronomes may then be more thorouglily prepared. The Academies provide opportu¬ 
nities for specialization in the following branches : (a) agricultural crops ; (b) livestock ; 
(c) agricultural economics ; (d) agricultural cooperation and sociology ; (e) agricultural 
chemistry and technology ; (/) agricultural engineering. 
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At the same time the need is felt of equalizing the duration of studies in the agricul¬ 
tural section at Jassy and in the two Academies, since it is illogical that the degree of 
mgimeur agronome should be acquired in the different institutions after a different 
number of years of study. 

Agricultural secondary education (for boys). 

Agricultural secondary education is provided for boys and girls separately. For 
boys there are three special schools, for agriculture, horticulture and viticulture respec¬ 
tively. 

The object of this training is to form an auxiliary personnel for the agricultural 
holdings and for agricultural institutions, for primary school teaching and popular 
education as well as masters (agricultural instructors) for primary education and sup¬ 
plementary teaching. The duration of the course is four years, of which one year is 
practical work spread over the whole course. On entering the school the pupils must 
l>e at least sixteen years of age and possess the diploma of an agricultural primary school 
or of the primary course of a liigh school or secondary school. 

Secondary school teaching includes general and special culture. The former 
comprises tile Rumanian language, elements of teaching, economic geography and, 
according to the school, French or German language. Special culture comprises a 
knowledge of the agricultural sciences, agricultural chemistry, agricultural economics, 
and so on. At the school of horticulture greater scope is given to knowledge of horti¬ 
culture while at the school of viticulture viticultural studies are predominant The 
subject-matter of general culture is the same for all three categories of .schools The 
teaching personnel of the .secondary schools includes two teachers for subjects of general 
culture and from five to eight for special subjects. 

The holders of diplomas awarded by the secondary schools may l>e admitted to a 
special matriculation examination in agriculture ( haccalaurcat ), .subsequent to which 
they may be enrolled for higher education. 

Secondary education is a greatly felt need The successful candidates in the exam¬ 
inations following this course have before them a vast field of activity both as auxiliary 
personnel for agricultural institutions and in the management of private holdings 
At the same time they are suitable as auxiliary technicians for travelling instructors 
and popular instructors. 

Secondary education is also taken up by the sous of large and middle landowners 
who do not possess the means or the necessary preparation to follow a course ot higher 
education. 

The experience of three years in the working of this system of education shows 
that the present law’ is in general satisfactory and that it requires only a few small 
modifications relating to the management and direction of the schools Owing to 
restricted budgets it is possible* that one or two of the teaching posts in these schools 
may Ik? suppressed. 

Kxperieiicc has also shown that the agricultural matriculation, l>y means of which 
the young people who have completed the secondary course are admitted to higher 
education, leaves much to lx* desired. To l>e in a position to follow a course of higher 
training the student requires a good general educational grounding, corn*standing to 
that given for the matriculation properly so-called The young people who have 
passed for agricultural secondary education have not the general cultural basis of those 
who have completed their studies in the high schools and therefore cannot easily assim¬ 
ilate higher education. In view of a coming modification of the law it is probable 
that the agricultural matriculation will be suppressed. In others words agricultural 
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secondary education will form a closed circle. In addition, amongst the young people 
who have satisfied the secondary schools, a very restricted number have .succeeded in 
being admitted to courses of higher education through the agricultural matriculation. 

Primary education. 

This education, also known as lower agricultural education, is provided in twenty- 
three schools, divided as follows : 

14 schools of agriculture ; 

4 schools of viticulture ; 

1 .school of agricultural trades ; 

1 school of pisciculture ; 

2 schools of horticulture 

The object of agricultural primary education is to produce good managers for 
agricultural holdings or private services as well as a capable personnel for service in 
agricultural institutions 

The teaching in these schools includes subjects of general culture and special 
subjects, according to the rules adopted in regard to secondary education but is more 
summary. These subjects are taught by from four to six teachers of whom one or two 
take general cultural subjects and the others tile special subjects. Young people who 
have completed the primary school course and are at least thirteen years of age art 
admitted to the agricultural primary schools The duration of the course is three 
years, including at the same time a course of practical agriculture Young people 
who have .satisfied these schools are qualified to take pait in the examinations for 
admission to secondary education 

From the experience so far accumulated it would seem that the teaching in these 
primary schools is at present undergoing a ciisis The numbei of pupils is falling year 
by year and it is probable that a certain number of the schools will lx* closed 01 cou- 
\crted into winter schools 

The primary school is at the same time too arduous and too costly for the young 
peasants wiio wish to return to their small holdings and inadequate for the sons of huge 
and middle landowners The winter secondary schools and the courses of higher 
education are more suitable for the latter 

Another reason for which the secondary schools are being abandoned is that the 
arrangements in the present law 7 allowing young people who have passed through 
these schools to be admitted to the rank of lower officials in certain agricultural insti¬ 
tutions Ixave just been annulled As the law suppresses this right the only pupils w r ho 
attend these schools are now the sons of peasants who intend to return to their own homes. 

It is in any ca.se under consideration whether it will not be advisable to create 
schools in wiiich the teaching wall last two years and will be more suitable to the needs 
of the small holders The Ministry of Agriculture intends to make an experiment 
with tliis type of school, which will probably give satisfaction. A complete but more 
summary programme of a character to assure a more substantial preparation than in 
the winter schools is in view for these two-year schools. The instruction given in the 
two year schools will be designated elementary education In short, the general ten¬ 
dency is to reduce the number of primary scoliols, retaining only those that will be well 
attended. 

Instruction in domestic economy for girls [domestic training). 

The law provides for primary and secondary instruction in domestic economy. 

(a) Secondary instruction in domestic economy. — The object of secondary domestic 
education is to prepare good housewives and teachers of primary domestic education. 
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Girls of at least fifteen years of age are admitted. As regards other conditions the regul¬ 
ations applying to the general secondary education of girls are applied, with the difference 
that special attention is given to the rearing of domestic animals, bee keeping and 
sericulture. In addition there are courses on household arts such as the preparation 
of preserves, weaving and sowing. So far no secondary school has been established, 
but it is planned to open one next year. 

(b) Primary domestic education. — This instruction is provided in seventeen 
schools. The course is similar to that in the secondary schools but shorter. The object 
is to produce good housewives. Girls who have attended four primary school classes 
are admitted. The duration of the course is three years but the law provides also for 
the establishment of schools of domestic economy in which the course will be of two 
years only The teaching staff in the primary schools of domestic economy includes 
one mistress for general cultural subjects, one for agricultural subjects and three others 
of whom one is for domestic economy proper, one for sowing and one for weaving. 

From the facts so far given it will be .seen that the primary schools for girls are 
very useful and give good results The girls' schools of this class are more largely 
attended than the similar schools for boys. For the sake of stimulating good rural 
management the education of girls is just as necessary as that of boys and in certain 
respects, even more important. A good housewife, capable and orderly, exercises a 
more direct influence on rural affairs than the man himself. In addition, while boys 
who have completed their studies at the school of agriculture have difficulty in finding 
a place if they do not themselves have an agricultural holding, a girl who has passed 
through the schools of domestic economy has already the capital of savoir-faire which 
assures her an agreeable life and an orderly household 

Popular education 

The law relatiug to agricultural education of 1020 provides foi the purpose of 
popularizing agricultural knowledge amongst the small cultivators, th.it instruction 
shall be gi\en * — 

(ci) in the schools ; 

ib) as practical instruction provided from place to place 

Popular instruction in the schools includes * - 

(a) schools of agricultural apprenticeship , 

[b) winter schools for boys . 

(r) seasonal schools of domestic economy for girls 

(a) Schools of a^ncultuial apprenticeship —These schools function at the State 
agricultural institutions, farms and nurseries Their object is the agricultural education 
necessary to the sons of farmers who do not possess the means to follow a course in a 
school with a more extended programme The schools of apprenticeship are directed 
by a teacher and assistant The pupils carry out full-time practical work in the holding 
attached to the school. The duration of the course is from two to three years, according 
to region The boys who have passed through the course recei\e the certificate of a 
qualified workman 

(b) Winter schools for boys. - These schools aim, similarly to the schools of appren¬ 
ticeship, at giving the necessary preparation to the .sons of cultivatots who have not the 
means of following a more complete course. Boys are admitted without distinction 
of age The duration of the course is one or two semesters, from October to March 
During the remainder of the time the pupils do practical work in their fathers' holdings 
under the direction of the teacher. These schools provide limited instruction in a few 
of the essential subjects and are directed by a teacher who moves from place to place. 
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At present there are twenty-one winter schools maintained by the State and a variable 
number organized by the Chambers of Agriculture. 

(c) Seasonal schools of domestic economy for girls. — For the running of these 
schools the law provides the same regulations as for the winter schools for boys. None 
has so far been put into operation but it is expected that two primary schools for 
domestic economy will be converted into seasonal schools next year, in the poorest 
regions of the country. 

Travelling instructors. 

Instruction is given by teachers who move from place to place and by instructors 
employed by the State or by the Chambers of Agriculture The programme is fixed 
for each region by the State Agricultural Service in collaboration with the local Chamber 
of Agriculture. The instruction comprises periodical courses, lectures, visits and de¬ 
monstrations, consultations, dissemination of agricultural knowledge by means of pub¬ 
lications, competitions, excursions, films, radio, etc. 

The travelling teachers and instructors are distributed according to their special 
qualifications and to the nature of the economic regions ; thus there are teachers of agricul¬ 
ture, instructors in viticulture and in horticulture, etc 

In addition there is similar instruction on the part of the schools of agriculture. 
Each school is obliged to make propaganda in its own region in so far as its teachers 
can find the time. 

Instruction by travelling teachers and popular instruction will in the near future 
be greatly extended by the Chambers of Agriculture 

The new law relating to the Chambers of Agriculture provides that these institu¬ 
tions .should ha\e in the first place a general educational role and that they should 
gradually begin to organise agricultural winter schools and periodical courses to be 
followed by the peasants 

General observations 

For the direction and stimulation of agricultural education there exists a special 
service under the Director of Agriculture at the Ministry of Agriculture and Domains. 

This service comprises •— 

(a) A (kmeral Council of Instruction; 

(b) A Permanent Commission of Instruction, 

(c) A disciplinary Commission; 

( d) An inspection Sendee 

Agricultural Research. 

The Institute of Peant Physiology and Agricultural Chemistry of the 
University of Poznan - This institute, founded in September icjiq at Poznan, 
serves westeen Poland ; its budget varies from 2,000 to 6,000 doty per annum The 
area of its farms is 18 hectares ; the soil is sandy and overlies Bielica clay The per¬ 
sonnel comprises the director, M. Jan Wo jciechowski, three assistants and ten seasonal 
workers. 

The Institute is at present devoting its attention to the influence of colloids on 
plant production and the rational use of organic fertilisers, manures and composts. 
It corresponds in Polish, German and French. 

The Royal Hungarian Agricultural Research Station of Magyarovar. — 
This station, founded in 1895, serves all Hungary ; it is financed by the Ministry of 
Agriculture. Tire personnel comprises the director, M. I GyArfAs and three technicians. 



Kic. i. - Institute oi Plait Pnysinlopy and Agricultural Chemistry at Poznan. 



Fig. 2 . — View of the Royal Hungarian Agricultural Research Station at Magyar6vdr. 
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The area of the experimental land is four hectares, the soil varies, including clays, 
marls and humus. The station is occupied with all problems concerning plant cultiv¬ 
ation (manures, pedology, soil improvement). In recent years its researches have 
been concerned principally with varietal experiments chiefly with lucern, the cultivation 
of Pannoman vetch, the relations of manures and plant diseases, nutritive requirements 
of plants, influence of manures and soils on the development of underground and 
aerial parts, a new method of estimating the fertilizer needs of the soil, the breaking 
down of phosphates. 

The institution makes known the results of its work through special publications 
reports and leaflets, distributed gratuitously The results are also published by the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

Forestry. 

Th e elimination of undesirable TREES FROM FOREST STANDS — III the Journal 
of Foret(rv (Washington, I) C. iq} 2, No 2) Mackinney A L and Korstian C F , 
give a fully detailed account of their recent experiments in Southern Virginia, the 
object of which was to determine the relative costs and efficiency of the various 
methods adopted for eliminating from stands, chiefly consisting of valuable timbei 
species, such trees and shrubs as interfere with normal forest development. 

Previous experiments in this field have mainly had reference to the effectiveness 
of the various methods followed and have not been specially concerned with the eco¬ 
nomic side of the question , hence it was the desire of the writers to supplement and 
to complete the work of their predecessors They chose for their studies a 1 2 % acre 
stand of loblolly pine (Finns taeda) mixed with oak, maple, red gum and other hard¬ 
woods and bushes, which they divided into 3 sections On the first section, which 
covered 5 acres, all the undesirable liaidwoods o\ei 2 5 inches in diameter were felled 
by axe or saw. On the second section (-$ 75 acres) many of the undesirable trees from 
2-0 to inches in diameter were foiled and the rest were girdled with a V-shaped notch 
from 1-5 to 3 inches wflde while on the remaining 375 acres, most of the undesirables 
from 2.0 to G inches in diameter were cut down while all others were < frilled » and 
poisoned. The poison solution was made as follows one pound of arsenious oxide 
was made into a paste with a little water and added to two pounds of lye dissolved 
in a gallon of water w-hile the solution was still hot The mixture was then stirred 
till clear and another gallon of water added The liquid w r as introduced into the cuts 
with a gallon container such as is used for automobile batteries. The waiters made 
careful observations of the time .spent 011 each operation and a record was kept of the 
species and size of the trees subjected to this treatment. O11 the basis of a wage 
scale of 25 cents per hour the average costs were per acre for the areas treated $ 237 
for felling, & T.38 for girdling and 1.83 for poisoning. Further economies could be 
made for the poisoning method by using commercial sodium arsenite and bv employing 
one man only instead of tw*o for carrying out the incision and the injection of the poison 
in a single operation. 

The results of the time studies made showed poisoning to be the most time saving 
method and total costs were highest for felling and lowest for girdling. If however 
commercial sodium arsenite compound is used the cheapest method is poisoning. The 
definitive results of these tests were as follows : cut of a total of 80 girdled trees, a year 
following treatment 51 % showed dead crowns, 42 % showed many weak crowns 
while the remaining 7 % were reasonably healthy. On the other hand out of 242 
poisoned trees the crowns of 85 % were dead at the time of examination and the 15 % 
still living were in very poor condition and the tops in must cases already dying. 
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An analysis of the data to determine the relative resistance of various species to 
crown mortality by girdling and poisoning gave inconclusive results. It however sug¬ 
gested that black gum ( Nyssa sylvatica), red maple (Acer rubrum) and red gum (Liqui- 
dambar styraciflua) were most resistant in the order given, while willow oak (Quercus 
phellos) and white oak (Quercus alba) showed some resistance to the poison. 

As regards capacity to produce sprouts after treatment, the poisoning method 
seemed to give the best results. For every hundred trees tested, of felled trees 68 % 
of the stumps sprouted, and of girdled trees, 58 %, while only 36 % of the poisoned trees 
gave sprouts at all and these were of smaller dimensions and weaker than those from the 
stumps and girdled trees. 

In poisoned and girdled trees those treated nearest to the ground showed less sprout¬ 
ing than those treated at higher points. Hence in order that it may have its m aximum 
effect as regards sprouting, the poison should be applied as close to the ground as pos¬ 
sible. S C. 

Determination of the power of resistance of coeoniae timber to the ef¬ 
fects OF WOOD FUNGUS growths. — Professor Lutz of the National Institute of 
Colonial Agriculture in Belgium has recently published an article in the Bulletin de la 
SociSte Centrale Forestierc de Belgique (Brussels, 1932, No. 10-11), dealing with the prin¬ 
ciples to be followed in determining the power of resistance of various kinds of timber 
to th" action of destructive funguses. In alluding to the extension of the use of colo¬ 
nial timbers, the writer stresses the importance of supplementing the information 
usually given regarding the characteristics of timbers of this class by data indicating 
the power of resistance to certain fungi. Thus special research becomes necessary and 
the Professor recommends in this connection a sowing of pure myceliums on samples 
that have been sterilized instead of using ordinary rotting baths If the ordinary 
methods are used bacterial action becomes superimposed on fungus action and the exper¬ 
iment loses its true value. The specificity of various kinds of fungus for particular 
kinds of wood is not due, as used generally to be supposed, to any particular affinity 
but is conditioned and disturbed by the presence in the woody tissues of substances 
which are really poisonous in regard to the fungus myceliums. Such substances exist 
in all kinds of wood, naturally in varying degrees, but in course of time they tend to lose 
their protective value as a result of lixiviation and of chemical changes produced 
by certain conditions when the timber is used industrially. 

The vulnerability of timbers to fungus action is thus increased in proportion as 
the substances which have a toxic effect on fungus growths lose their power. Obser¬ 
vation of the general l>eliaviour of wood when attacked by fungus shows that two typical 
cases are to Ik* noted : (a) wood which has passed the vulnerability point and has absorbed 
a quantity of water practically equivalent to that of its natural hygroscopicity; (b) wood 
saturated with water and similarly vulnerable. In the first case there is little to learn 
as to the w r ay in which the woody matter becomes disintegrated. On the other hand, 
when the wood is saturated, the gradual destruction of the tissues assumes precisely 
the form observable in the process of gummosis in which the gummy mass mainly con¬ 
sists of xylane. The action of the myceliums would become most marked after the 
transformation of xylane into xylose, the xylose being almost completely destroyed as 
a result of fungus attack. During the course of his experiments the writei has been 
able to observe that the effect of fungus cultures on timber begins to be felt at the 
woody tissue and specially where thickening starts >So long as the lignin contained 
in these layers is not almost entirely converted into xylane the cellulose structure of 
the tissue is not affected. 
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I11 order that the descriptions of the various timbers may be completed by a notice 
of their relative degree of resistance to fungus action, the writer considers that it is ne¬ 
cessary : (a) to establish an index of vulnerability against various destructive forces ; 
(b) to determine the curve of the decrease in the power of resistance in the wood when 
once the fungus has got its hold. 

Professor I v UTz essays for the first time to establish a vulnerability index for colonial 
timbers. He used sterilised samples completely satuiated with water and then subject¬ 
ed to systematic and controlled maceration, or livd roly sat ion. Kach stage of macera¬ 
tion was numbered consecutively 2, 2, 3, 4, etc. The samples at a given period were 
treated with pure genus of Coriohts versicolor , distinguished by the letter V and of 
Stereum hxrsutum distinguished bv the letter //. The following are some of the com¬ 
parative results obtained : Beech,. Iroko, Kbonv, Macassar, o V, o H \ Badi, o F, 

1 H ; GlcditvSchia o F, 2 H , Tsouinbou, o F, z H ; Bilinga, o F, 3 II ; Kcvasingo, 
o F, 5 // ; Mahogany, o F 7 H \ Giiaiacum, 1 F, 1 H ; Tali, 1 F, 2 1 / , Padouk 

2 F, (> H , Oboto, 2 F, 9 H ; Miama, 4 F, o H ; Azobe, 4. F, 7 H ; Burmese Teak, 
4 F, () II, etc. 

In connection with the resistance cur\e of an affected timber sample, particular 
attention must be paid to the hvdrolvsis of the principal factor in resistance, namely 
lignin The cun e can be traced as a result of submitting tile treated samples at regular 
1 intervals, for example every three months, to compression resistance tests 

s e 

ProtkcTion against aval an chics in Italy A recent publication In the 
Commandant of the Forestry Militia (AGOSTINI A , Attivitd della Mill \a bovestale anche 
vei nzaatdi della tutela dalle valanglie nelle vallate alpine c pei la (tea tone di nevai 
permanenti nellAppenmno Rome 1032, Tipogratia interna del Comando I v egioni Mi- 
lizia Nazionale Forest ale) contains detailed information on the regulation and reclama¬ 
tion work carried out in the mountain areas of Italy In the lialf-ccntury previous 
to the advent to power of the Fascist Regime, the area re-afforested under State auspices 
was approximately at the rate of 1000 hectares annually and in 1022-23 only a 
little over 2000 hectares On the other hand in 1030-31, 7,314 hectares were reafforest¬ 
ed and preparatory work had been carried out over further areas, giving a total of 
9,362 hectares In spite of the prevailing difficulties of an economic order, during the 
last decade this branch ot improvement and reclamation work has been effectively 
quadrupled 

A great advance has been made by the Forestry Militia in its special activities for 
the prevention of avalanches and landslides Damage due to these causes is most con¬ 
spicuous when the trouble arises at a point al>ove the forest zone and particularly where 
landslides and avalanches are fiequently repeated in the same areas. The works ex¬ 
ecuted by the Militia take different forms and include the following: reafforestation after 
preparation of the soil in the form of terracing and grading or by giving stability through 
piles, drainage and fencing, stone and cement masonry, etc. At the present time works 
of this nature are being carried out in eight of the provinces of Italy. The most impor¬ 
tant are the following in the province of Cuneo, reafforestation of 150 hectares; of 
Vereelli, large scale construction of walls ; of Brescia, rock-terracing and walls at alti¬ 
tudes of alxmt 2,000 metres; of Sondrio, control and corrections of the Diro and Maliero 
torrents, of Gorizia, restoration work in the valley of Ilaut-Tsonzo by construction works 
above the forest line and by reafforestation, etc. 

Among the most important of the schemes in hand are those which have already 
been initiated in the provinces of Bergamo, Sondrio, Macerata, Brescia and Aosta. 
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The influence of the forest on the climate of the steppes and on the 
yield OF field crops. — The Forestry Research Station at Odessa has carried out a 
special study of the question of the influence of the forest on climate and agriculture 
in the steppe lands. The Re .search Station has an annual rainfall of about 450 mm., 
the heaviest falls chiefly occurring during the summer. The published reports of the 
Station supply evidence of tlie conspicuous influence on climate resulting from artificial 
reafforestation as also on the soil and in bringing about increased agricultural yield. 

According to the data collected over the period 1918-1924, the monthly rainfall 
on tlie steppes bare of trees and the afforested steppes was as shown in the following 
table — 


Average rainfall in millimetre s during the period 1918-1924. 


Observations 

TAKEN 

January 1 

i 

February 

March | 

1 

April 

May 

a 

3 
—> 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Annual total 
(average) 

On the steppe : 

treeless . 

afforested .... 

12,4 
19 5 

• 

9.1 
lb 5 

I 1.4 
lb 9 

18-5 

19.9 

37 4 

46.7 

9o.8 

55-7 

70 7 
69.2 

J 

59 6 
46 8 

47.7 

51.5 

37-5 

41.3 

25-6 

14-9 

1 

T 4-7 

26.2 

3850 

445-1 

Increase .... 

7 4 

7 4 

5*5 

T *4 

0 1 

5 -i 

I 5 

7-2 

4-2 


9-3 

n-5 

60.1 


It is important to note that as regards the annual distribution of rainfall at the two 
points of observation, tlie increase of the rainfall on the afforested steppes is most notice¬ 
able duiing the colder period of the year, i e, from October to March The difference 
during the warm season (April to September) is not consideiable and the amount of 
rainfall on the afforested steppes was actually slightly less than in the treeless area No 
precise explanation of this phenomenon is as yet forthcoming 

According to the data collected over the 7-year observation period the average 
excess rainfall on the afforested area was approximately bo 111111 

Furthermore the observations made by the Station show that the climate of the 
afforested area is milder than that of the neighbouring treeless steppe* of which the phy¬ 
sical and geographical conditions are similar The fact is brought out in the following 
table, which gives the amount of evaporation as shown by tin* Yilde evaporation 
gauge. 


Average monthly ivaporation of moisture m millimetres during the period 1918-1924. 


Observations 

taken 

January 




May 

V 

§ 


I 

September 

October 

1 

a 

V 

> 

!§ 

1. 

V 

| 

8 

a 

Q 

Annual total 
(average) 

On the steppe : 





| 









treeless . 

4-9 

2.6 

14.2 

70.7 

1595 

130-7 

125.3 

144.2 

I07 6 

49-9 

1 1.9 

4.0 

831-5 

afforested .... 

4.2 

2-3 

10.1 

55-6 

108.0 

88.6 

84.O 

103 8 

70.9 

35.7 

9.8 

3-0 

676.0 

Reduction in eva¬ 














poration. 

°*7 

0.3 

4.1 

21.1 

51.5 

42.1 

41.3 

1_ 

40.4 

36.7 

I4.2 

2.1 

1.0 

1555 
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The above figures show that the presence of the forest causes an annual reduction 
in the rate of evaporation, averaging 155 mm., i. e., roughly 20 %, the exact figure being 
18.7 %. 

The maximum reduction of evaporation is to be noted duiing the summer months, 
a matter of great importance for the national crops. The observations made at the 
Station also agree in demonstrating that the absence or presence of trees has a distinct 
influence on harvest yields and this can readily be understood when it is borne in mind 
that where the steppes are affected by drought, rainfall and evaporation become decisive 
factors in determining crop yields The positive influence of the forests in this con¬ 
nection has also been proved by another Russian “ Government ", that of Odessa, of 
which the characteristic featuies are its more southern situation, lower rainfall (about 
350 min. annually) and higher evaporation rate Thus during the summer of 1925 the 
writer made on the Bogdanovka Estate (Odessa) a study of the height of sun flowers 
growing at various distances from artificially reafforested ground with the following 
results — 


19/ record of height of sunflower taken at a distance of 150 m from the forest 

70 — 80 — go — 100 —■ no — 120 - — 130 — 140 cm 

1 4 10 12 15 0 \ (Number of examples of 

corresponding height) 

Average height of sunflower (M) — 108 1 + 2.08 cm 
3 =± + 14 7; v = 1 j 56 % 


2nd record of height of sunflower taken at a distance of 175 m from the foiest 


100 — 115 — 130 — 145 -- if>o - 175 — 190 cm 

3 13 27 \ 2 1 (Number of examples of 

corresponding height) 

Average height of sunflower (M) - 135.1 -f t 94 cm 
3 = + I 4 .I 
v = + 10 43 % 


Again approaching nearer to the afforested land a third record made at a distance 
of 85 metres showed the following results:— 

125 — 140 — 155 — 170 — 185 — 200 — 215 cm 

1 4 17 t 8 t) 1 (Numlier of examples of 

corresponding height) 

Average height. 

M = 172.4 + 2.10 cm 
s “ + i4- 8 5 
v = 4 861 % 


As regards the above figures it should l>e noted that the whole plantation of sun¬ 
flowers is in three lines and forms a single whole, increasing in size in the direction of the 
forest and that the part situated between the two reafforestation belts is the most de¬ 
veloped Similar records were also taken for the diameter of the flowers 

It may further be noted that for oats growing between the protection belts, the 
part nearest to the forest for about a depth of 10 metres was in worse condition than 
the rest. This is probably to be explained by the excessive dampness of the soil and the 
washing out of carlxmates However this may be, when protection belts are planned 
011 any considerable scale, steps must be taken to see to it that the herbaceous crops in 
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the immediate neighbourhood of the afforested area do not suffer. (Communicated by 
Nicolas Kourtiakov, Director of the Central Laboratory of the Ukraina Agricultural 
Improvement Institute at Odessa and Lecturer at the Odessa Institute). 

Treatment of Babux [Acacia Arabica) in Berar, — The Forestry Literature 
and Reviews of India contain constant references to three species of trees, the sal (Shorea 
robusta ), deodar (Cedrus Libani var. Deodar ), and “ chir pine ” (Pinus longifolia), but 
only rarely are other species mentioned, some of them of not less importance, if less well 
known. Recently however Vahid has published in the “ Indian Forest Records " 
(Calcutta 1932, vol. XVII, part. II, 42 pp., 10 illustr ) a careful study, giving the results 
obtained with babul [Acacia Arabica) in the Province of Berar. 

The writer discusses the distribution of babul in Berar, the general history of babul 
forests, its silvicultural characteristics, methods of regeneration and the agri-silvicultural 
methods employed in Berar He also supplies information on other species grown 
with babul, the external dangers to which it is exposed and the financial results obtained 
from the babul forests and their general utility. 

The appendices deal with seed treatment, the principal uses of babul (for fuel and as 
timber) and its secondary products. The leaves and pods make excellent fodder for 
cattle, the gum is used for medicine and sweetmeats, the bark for tanning and in dyeing 
and medicine. Attention is also called to the possibilities of the babul in connection 
with intensive lac cultivation 

The scattered babul forests of Berar are everywhere surrounded by cultivated areas 
and are of particular value to an extremely poor class of peasant which they provide 
with timber, fuel and grazing lands. A further value has been added since the process 
of regeneration of these forests has been standardised according to a system known lo¬ 
cally as taungva, under which 5-7 years of field crop cultivation is allowed during each 
25 years forest rotation The yield of cotton obtained from the taungya crops is so 
much heavier than that from the ordinary perennial farming of unmanured soils that the 
5-ycar cultivation leases are in great demand. 

Vaiiid’s monograph deals in detail with the technical silviculture of Acacia Arabica, 
which, as a strong light deinander flourishes under the taungva regime, always provided 
that special attention is paid to thorough weeding and frequent thinnings. Up to the 
present the ouly successful mixtures have been obtained with a certain percentage of 
Azadiracta mdica .and Gmelina arborea. 

R. W. 


BOOK NOTICES 

Guide pour Vdtude expenmentale du sol, A. DKModon et Desire LKRorx. Paris, 1933, 
Gauthier-Villars hkl , VI-214 pag^s, 7 2 broclie : 35 frs 

[This is a text-book containing descriptions of a large number of early carried out 
experiments. A certain number of the experiments, hitherto unpublished, were 
demonstrated in the course of agricultural chemistry given up to 193° b> A. 111 . Schee- 
sing at the National Academy of Arts and Crafts 

Intended to serve at the same time as a guide to instruction and to research, this 
work reviews, in the first part, the taking of a soil sample, soil composition, the clay 
colloids of the soil, its organic material, content of sand, lime and physical and mecha¬ 
nical analysis. The second part, devoted to the physical properties of the soil, examines 
its general properties and the relation between water and soil. In the third part, devoted 
to soil chemistry, a study is made of soil reactions, power of absorption and of solution. 
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The fourth part, concerning soil biology, deals with the soil atmosphere and the carbon 
and nitrogen cycles. There is also an appendix on chemical analysis of the soil. 

This is a clear, well presented and profusely illustrated work which will render good 
sendee]. G. R. 

Contribution a Vttude des oxydations et reductions dans les vins. — Application d 
Vetude du vieilhssement et des casses. Jean Rib£rEatj-Gavon 2*™ Edition, Bordeaux., 
1933, Delmas Ed , VII-213 pages. 

[This account of original research work 011 the action of oxygen 011 wines, is of 
great practical interest. The first chapter is devoted to the methods of determining the 
oxygen content of wines and to experimental technique. Chapter II studies the phy¬ 
sical phenomenon of the solubility of oxygen which necessarily precedes the chemical 
phenomena of the oxidation of wine.; the latter are discussed in Chapts, III, IV and V. 
Chapter VI deals with ageing. Chapters VII and VIII.deal with ferric and copper 
« casse » The last pages of the work contain a bibliography indicating 84 references 

The two main features of the work arc. (1) the precise* determination of the condi¬ 
tions governing oxidation during the processing, preserving and maturing of wines ; 
(2) the determination of the effects due to the natural presence of metallic salts in wines 

As a whole, this work forms an important contribution to the study of the cliemistrv 
of wines] 

Heitrage zur Fordermig der Landeskultur, Berlin W 33, Murgaretenstrusse 8, r<H3 
Deutsche Bodenkultur Aktiengesellschaft 

[The German Association for soil improvement has just published the se\enth \o- 
lumc of the series ‘‘Contributions to the encouragement of .soil improvement ” The 
volume contains important articles 011 the* increase in the use of laboui for improvement 
work, unremunerated work In the unemployed, and the present financial questions with 
respect to improvements The work also deals with the technique of improvement of 
uncultivated lands, land reform,economic questions regarding fisheries, protection against 
floods and the breaking up of uncultivated lands by the development of existing farms, 
hastly, reports are given on improvements made in Italy and Poland]. N G 

Cotton Year Book of the A lew York Cotton bxchauge. ALSTON PI GARSIDK. Copyright 
1932 by New York Cotton Exchange, 234 pages, 91 tables and 40 maps. 

[This cotton yearbook, which is the fifth published by the New York Cotton Ex¬ 
change, presents in an easily eomprehensible manner statisties concerning world 
production and the distribution of United States and other cotton plantations as well 
as other interesting information on the cotton market 

The yearbook also contains a cotton report calendar for 1933 in which are given 
all the important reports on the cotton market to be published in 1933 by government 
or private agencies and an explanation of the statistical terminology employed in the 
cotton trade. 

The statistics of production, consumption and stocks contained in this yearlxjok 
show graphically the increase of world stocks wliich lias caused the fall in prices of 
American cottons, a fall that attained its lowest point last summer. Comparison of 
the data on consumption 01 American and other cottons brings out very clearly the 
relatively large use of the former and the relatively small use of the latter during the 
last season. The statistics of consumption according to the large divisions of the 
industry show the great activity of the Oriental mills and the severe restriction of the 
activity of those of Europe and the United States J. L. 
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Die Zukunft dem Fasan. IIkgkndorFF. C. Mayer. Vcrlag ;Munchen, 1931, 280 p p. 
190 photos, 6 colour plates. 

[This work forms a good text book on the artificial rearing of pheasants. Tlxe 
author reviews the various phases involved . laying, incubation, rearing, maintenance 
and protection of the young birds ; he describes the methods which he has himself used 
and, in his capacity as a rearer and enthusiastic' shooter, pronounces them to be excellent. 
Everyone desiring to take up this occupation will find very useful suggestions in the 
work]. E M 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Rooks. 


General 


Aberystwyth University COLLEGE OF Wales The Journal of the Agri¬ 
cultural Society v 10, 18, 19, 21 Aberystwyth, " Cambrian News ", Ltd 1927, 
1929, 1930, 1032 

Agri-horticulTURai. society of Madras Report for 1931-3-2 and proceed¬ 
ings of the annual general meeting held on 3rd August 1932 Madras, Government 
Press, ]9^2 

ASvSKMBI.ee Dies presidents DKS CiiambrivS d’agriculture Compte rendu 
Seances des 27 et 28 oetobre 1932 Paris [1932 ? j 

Baden Land\virtscil\etskammp;r 2s Jahre Badische Landwirtschaftskammer, 
1907-1932, [Karlsruhe, 1932], j 39S Abb. 

Bovoi.o, M Agrieoltura nostra nozioni di agraria e di eomputisteria ruinle 
per gli istituti magistnili Torino, G B Paravia & C , [T932J, 2<>2p , ill , (Biblio- 
teca di scietize fisiche, matematiche e naturali) 

Sociedad nacional agraria, Lima Memoria que la Junta direetna de la 
Sotiedad nacional agraria presenta a la Asamblea General Ordinana 1931-32 Luna, 
Libreria e Impreiita Gil, UJ32. 


Soil Science 
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EDITORIAL 

Certain Aspects of the Wheat Problem. 

A reference to the resolutions passed by the numerous International Con¬ 
ferences that have taken place in recent years would seem to show that the wheat 
problem has been considered in all its aspects. 

As a matter of fact the chief interest has been concentrated on the methods 
of adjusting the balance between production and markets by means that are 
excellent in theory, including, e g., reduction of the area sown to wheat, the 
lowering of customs barriers, etc., but in practice no immediate practical results 
have accrued. Wheat lias also been consistently regarded as a uniform type of 
merchandise in which the economic authorities of producing States only begin 
to be interested w r hen the wheat comes to be sold to the industries which use it 
for breadmaking or other forms of conversion. 

It seems desirable that the wheat problem should now be considered in its 
general aspects, including flour-and bread-making. 

It appears to the present writer that the first step to betaken with a view 
to the settlement of the question of a temporary glut must be directed towards 
some form of increase in consumption. Even if regard be paid to the restrictions 
temporarily placed on the markets, it should be possible in this way to obtain 
some practical results. 

When account is taken of the large number of bread consumers in the world 
it will be seen that even a slight change in dietary habits may have an enormous 
effect on wheat consumption. Thus the amount reserved for bread in human 
dietary tends to diminish as the food standard becomes more varied and 
rich. It is also suggested that the poor quality of the bread now sold to the 
consumer tends to reduce the amount and there must also be borne in mind the 
absurd theory of certain experts, which now exercises a strong influence among 
the well-to-do classes and makes bread responsible for all kinds of imaginary 
troubles in the human organism. Thus the problem of an increase in the consump¬ 
tion of bread involves certain hygienic, technical and psychological factors 
which require to be studied systematically and in all aspects. In a number of 
countries special efforts are now being made to improve the conditions of work 
in bakeries, either by the institution of competitions with the object of obtain¬ 
ing a good type of bread or by establishing regulations or other forms of 
encouragement for the development of scientific breadmaking by the introduction 
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of modern methods and plant with a high production capacity and gradually 
substituting them for small bakeries supplying a small number of customers 
only. 

These efforts are well worthy of record but the effect on the world consumption 
of wheat is bound to be very slight because as yet the day is far distant before 
the necessary action is likely to be taken whereby a genuine wheat policy will 
be put in the place of the present sporadic movements. It therefore appears 
necessary to call the attention of the Governments, experts and growers to the 
desirability of initiating a general examination of the general problem of bread- 
making. The results of such a movement would be of the highest importance at 
such time as it is proposed quite properly to suggest other than merely ineffect¬ 
ive remedies for the agricultural crisis. 

Georges Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Activities of the International Seed Testing Association, 1 July 1931 to 

31 August 1932. 

The first important undertaking of the Association was the preparation of 
the Report of the International Seed Testing Congress of Wageningen. This report, 
which runs to 400 printed pages, constitutes No. 18 of the " Proceedings of the 
International Seed Testing Association It includes the text of the lectures 
delivered during the Congress and an account of its discussions and also of the 
proceedings of the General Assembly of the Association held on 17 July 1931. The 
principal outcome has been the adoption of the International Rules for Seed Test¬ 
ing and the International Analysis Certificates in international transactions con¬ 
cerning seeds. There are however States in which the Stations are not obliged 
to use the International Rules and Certificates. It goes without saying that 
for the issue of the certificates it is absolutely essential that the analyses should 
be made strictly in accordance with the International Rules, published in the 
Report of tne Congress together with the models of the International Analysis 
Certificate, two forms of which have been adopted. These are: (a) a blue 
form to be used in the case of analytical results referring only to the sample exa¬ 
mined ; (b) a yellow form for results referring to a sample which may be consi¬ 
dered as representative of the bulk lot examined, the lot having been sealed by 
an officer of the Seed Testing Station ; the Certificate may thus serve as a legiti¬ 
mation of the lot from which the sample was taken. 

The Rules for Seed Testing and the Certificates are supplied by the Seed 
Testing Station at Copenhagen. The Rules niav be obtained on payment of 
10 cents (U. S. A.) per copy. The first issue of the certificates was sold at 
1 dollar for 100 copies. A further supply has been issued which will be sold 
at 75 cents per 100, or 0 dollars per 1000 copies. To ensure uniformity the 
certificates will for tne present be printed at Copenhagen. The use of imitations 
of the International Certificates is not permitted. 
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It was determined at Wageningen to ask the advice of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice at the Hague and of the International Institute of Pri¬ 
vate Law in Rome as to the legal validity of the following clause appearing on 
the back of the International Certificate : “ This certificate is issued with the 

understanding. and it is further agreed that if a lower result is later found and 

maintained, the Station whose stamp appears hereon cannot be held liable for 
compensation The Permanent Court at the Hague replied that no opinion 
could be given, but the Rome Institute stated that while it was clear that in 
principle the Testing Station could be compelled only to carry out the tests in 
accordance with the International Rules, it was thought advisable to adopt a 
formula which could in each individual case be signed by the person (buyer or 
vendor) applying for the seed test. This formula would be drafted as follows : 
“ The Testing Station will not be held responsible, directly or indirectly, if a 
different result is later found and maintained *\ The Station would by this means 
have a declaration whose value could not be questioned by any Court, and the 
statement of doubtful value borne on the Certificate could be removed. 

As this course, however, seemed impracticable Dr Franck and the writer 
agreed to retain the former statement which will in all probability be accepted 
by the Courts in most countries. 

On 19 February 1932 the following questionnaire relating to the use of the 
International Rules was sent to a number of members of the Association:— 

(1) Is your Station willing, on request, to carry out tests in accordance 
with the International Rules for Seed Testing adopted by the Congress of Wage¬ 
ningen and to indicate the results on the International Certificates and, if so, 
as from what date ? 

(2) Are you prepared to follow the International Rules when no special 
request to that effect is made ? It is desired to know in particular if you intend 
to adopt the definitions relating to the determination of germinating capacity 
and, if so, as from what date ? 

The replies received, which were published in the Proceedings of the Inter¬ 
national Seed Testing Association (No. 1, 1932), show that the Stations are 
prepared to follow 7 the International Rules for tests, either immediately or in the 
near future. The replies to the second question showed that the local Rules 
regarding the determination of germinating capacity had already been or would 
shortly be made to conform with the International Rules. 

In consequence of the resolution passed by the Wageningen Congress in fa¬ 
vour of carrying out comparative tests, samples have again been distributed this 
year. Dr. Franck sent a sample of each of the following species : Brassica ole - 
racea capitata alba , Brassica oleracea capitata purpurea , Brassica Napus, Bras¬ 
sica rapa and Brassica niqra. 

The Copenhagen Station distributed the following samples to 71 Seed 
Testing Stations:— 2 of Trifolium pratcnse , 2 of Anthyllts vulneraria and 5 of 
Brassica campestris var. rapifera with the request that the results of analyses 
should be returned at latest by 1 November 1932. 

The main purpose of these tests is to learn whether consistent results may 
be expected, when the germinating capacity is determined by the percentage 
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of normal seedlings. The results should be identical, since the Stations have 
been asked to carry out the tests strictly in accordance with the International 
Rules. The Copenhagen Station also asked that the results should be recorded 
on the International Certificates. 

Dr. Griessmann (Halle) recently distributed 5 seed samples of Beta accom¬ 
panied by a questionnaire asking for particulars regarding the ordinary methods 
used by the various Stations in seed testing, and a letter containing certain 
instructions relating to the tests. 

In regard to the question of abnormal seedlings, a questionnaire was added 
to the samples sent out by the Copenhagen Station, asking the Stations to state 
whether the abnormal seedlings were separated in accordance with the Inter¬ 
national Rules. It was also asked whether “ broken growths ” were considered 
as abnormal or if they were recorded separately under “ worthless remainder ”. 
The Stations were further requested to state whether healthy seed, only swol¬ 
len by the end of the germination test, w T as counted in whole or in part as germin¬ 
ated seed or if it was entered as worthless remainder. The last question was 
designed to discover whether individual Stations regarded as dead only the seed 
which decayed without having shown any signs of life. 

The proposal of the State Seed Testing Station of Denmark to modify the 
Rules relating to the determination of germinating capacity, to the end that 
only normal seedlings should be regarded as having germinating capacity, has 
caused considerable anxiet} r among seed merchants and growers of crops for 
seed. One of tne large firms dealing in vegetable seeds requested 13 otner Danish 
seed merchants to distribute a series of similar samples taken by the Copenhagen 
Station to 9 of the leading Seed Testing Stations. On the writer’s request the 
Stations were asked to carry out the tests of the samples in accordance with the 
International Rules. The results, when tabulated, were found to accord well 
in the case of certain Stations, while those of others sliow r ed considerable diffe¬ 
rences This is undoubtedly due to different methods being used by the Stations 
and to the different methods of assessing the value of abnormal seedlings, some 
Stations having regarded a relatively small number and others a larger number 
of seedlings as abnormal. The former Stations would appear to have been too 
lenient and the latter too severe in counting the seedlings Naturally the seed 
firms are utilising the results as proof that the adoption of the International Rules 
has not been very effective. Very close collaboration between the Stations is 
therefore necessary to give entirely uniform results. The Stations which obtain¬ 
ed the most divergent results have been asked to test the samples again 
with care to ensure that the definitions fixed in the International Rules are 
followed. 

It is desirable that the Seed Testing vStations should carry out experiments 
to determine whether all the types defined in the International Rules as abnor¬ 
mal are truly incapable of producing normal plants in the field. At the Copen¬ 
hagen vStation such experiments have been started. In this connexion, Pro- 
fessoi S. P. Mercer, Belfast, and Mr. H. A. Lafferty, Dublin, have raised the 
question whether it is right to class among the abnormal seedlings those of which 
only the tip of the root is broken and which have produced vigorous adventitious 
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roots by the end of the test. This question will be taken up at the next Interna¬ 
tional Seed Testing Congress and it would be useful to have experimental data 
on which to base the discussions. 

The firm which carried out the enquiry mentioned above submitted to the 
writer the International Certificates on which the results were recorded. It 
appears, unhappily, that the International Rules have not in every case been 
carefully followed. For example : (i) the duration of the test fixed in the 
Rules is not always observed ; (2) there are certain irregularities in the filling 
in of the Certificates. Sometimes the stamp of the Station does not appear in 
the top left-hand corner, sometimes the unused columns are not filled up with 
crosses and single ciphers are not indicated in the manner prescribed. In all 
probability the Stations prefer to follow their normal procedure. The writer 
however particularly requests 4he persons responsible for making the tests and 
filling in the Certificates to study carefully the International Rules. 

There is little doubt that in practice the International Rules will be found 
to require amplifying or modifying in certain particulars. The writer requests 
his colleagues to send any suggestions to I>r. W. J. Franck, Chairman of the 
Research Committee, by March 1933 at latest, so that the question may be tho¬ 
roughly studied before the meeting of the next Congress. 

It was also decided at the Congress in Wageningen to continue the publi¬ 
cation of the Proceedings of the International Seed Testing Association on the 
lines followed hitherto. 

The writer desires to call attention to the Bibliography prepared by Dr. Franck 
(which is obtainable by members of the Association at the price of 7.50 Dutch 
florins and by non-members at 15 fl.). 

A resolution was passed at Wageningen to continue the Bibliography follow¬ 
ing a card system. The annual subscription rate was fixed at 6.50 fl., provided 
that at least 100 subscribers were obtained. For the preparation of the 450 
coloured cards required for the classification of the system a supplementary 
payment of 15 fl. will be necessary for the first year. For non-members the 
price will be double. 

With regard to the plans for the next Congress, Mr. C. W. Leggatt invited 
the Association to hold the 1934 Congress in America, and Prof. H. Witte sug¬ 
gested that, if it were not possible to hold it in America, it should be held at Stock¬ 
holm. In consequence of economic developments since 1931 the Executive 
Committee is of the opinion tiiat only a relatively small attendance of European 
members could be expected in America in 1934, as was readily appreciated by 
Prof. M. T. Mumi, the American representative on the Executive Committee, 
and by Mr. F. S. Holmes, Secretary of the Association of Official Seed Analysts 
of North America. Prof. Munn left the decision as to the place of the next 
Congress and the resolution in that regard to the European members of the Com¬ 
mittee, who decided to postpone to 1937 the Congress to be held in America and 
negotiations have been begun with Prof. H. Witte 011 the question of holding the 
1934 Congress in Stockholm. 

K. Dorph-Petersen 

President of the International Seed Testing Association . 
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LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE INTERNATIONAL SEED TESTING ASSOCIATION 
AND OTHER EXISTING SEED TESTING STATIONS. 

A) Members. 

Germany. 

Milnchen : B. Landesanstalt fur Pflanzenbau und Pfianzenschutz, Liebigstrasse 25. 

- Regierungsrat Professor Dr. G. Gentner. 

Jena : Landwirtschaftliche Abteilung der Versuchsstation, Schlossgasse 17. - 
Hof rat Professor Dr. W. Edler. 

Breslau : Landwirtschaftlich-botanische Untersuchungsanstalt, Matthiasplatz 5. - 
Dr. W. Grosser. 

Bonn a. Rh. : Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs-Station, Weberstrasse 61. 
Harlttshausen bei Cassel: Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs-Anstalt. 

Rostock (Mecklenburg) : Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs-Station. 

Bernburg (Anhalt) : Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs-Station. - Professor Dr. W. 
Criiger. 

Hohenheim bei Stuttgart: Wiirtt. Landesanstalt fiir Samenprufung. - Professor 
Dr. G. Lakon. 

Konisgsberg Pr. : Sainenuntersuchungsanit und Hauptstelle fiir Pfianzenschutz, 
Beethovenstrasse 24-26. - Dr. Otto Griiger. 

Augustenberg b. Grotziugen in Baden : Badische Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs- 
anstalt. 

Hildesheim : Landwirtschaftliche Versuchs-Station 

Berlin N. W. 40 : Landwirtschaftliche Kont roll station, Kronprinzenufer 4. - 
Dr. Filter. 

Halle a. S : Agrikultur-Chemische Koiitrollstation, Karlstrasse 10. - Dr. K. Griess- 
mann. 

Dresden : Staatliche landwirtscliafl liche Versuchsaustalt, Abteilung II, Pillnitz 
(Elbe). - Professor Dr. Pieper. 

Kiel : Landwirtschaftliche Versuchsstation der Laiidwirtsehaftskanimer, Kronshn- 
generweg 3. - Dr. Sieden. 

Munster i. IV. : Austalt fiir Pflauzenschutz und Samenuntersuchung der Land- 
wirtschiftskammer, Siidstrasse 76. - Professor Dr. Spieckermann. 

Hamburg : H imburgisches Staatsinstitut fiir angewandte Botanik, bei den 
Kirchhofen 14. - Professor Dr. G. Bredemann. 

Stettin : Anstalt fiir Pfianzenbau und Pfianzenschutz, Werder Strasse 31-32. - 
Dr. Kahsclinitz. 

Darmstadt : Hessische landwirtschaftliche Versuchsstation, Rheinstrasse 91. - 
Professor Dr. Rossler. 

Argentina. 

Buenos-Aires : Laboratorio de Investigaciones Agricolo-Ganaderas, Azopardo 900. 

- Ing. Agr. Andres Barcos. 

Austria . 

Wien : Bundensanstalt fiir Pflanzenbau und Samenprufung, 11/2. Lagerhaus- 
strasse 174. - Dr. Rogenhofer. 

Lmz: Landwirtschaftlich-chemische Bundesversuchsanstalt, Promenade 35. - 
Dr. H. L. Weraeck. 

Graz : Landwirtschaftlich-chemische Landes-Versuehs- und Samenkontrollstation 
Burggasse 2. 
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Belgium . 

Louvain : Station de controle des sentences, 4, Place de rUniversity. - G. Dujardin, 
Chef des travaux. 

Brazil. 

Rio de Janeiro : Laboratoire Central d’Essais de Sentences du Ministere de 1 *Agri¬ 
culture, 37, Rue Miramar. - Professeur Ais£ne Puttemans. 

Bulgaria . 

Sofia : Station d’essais et de controle agricole, Section du controle de sentences. - 
Agrononte Kazasky. 

Canada. 

Ottawa : Seed laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Jackson Bldg. - Geo. A. 
Elliott, Supervising Analyst. 

Montreal: Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Box no, Sta. «N.». - 
Dr. J. A. Pepin, Supervising Analyst. 

Toronto : Dominion Seed Branch, Department of Agriculture, 86, Collier Street, 
Ontario. - C. W. Leggatt, Supervising Analyst. 

Winnipeg : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, 812, Commercial Build¬ 
ing. - F. Foulds, Supervising Analyst. 

Calgary : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, immigration Bldg., Al¬ 
berta. - B. F. Forward, Supervising Analyst. 

Saskatoon : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, 610 Ross Block. - T, 
W. L. Burke, Supervising Analyst. 

Sackville : Seed Laboratory. - A. Hope, Supervising Analyst. 

Denmark. 

Copenhagen: Statsfrokontrollen, Fjords Alle 15, V. - Director K. Dorph-Petersen. 

Egypt. 

Guizeh : Departement de THorticulture, Ministere de P Agriculture. 

Spain. 

Madrid : Estacion Central de Ensayo de Semillas, La Moncloa. - Director Antonio 
Garcia Romero. 

Barcelona : Estacion de Ensayo de Semillas, Division Agronomica de Experimen¬ 
tation. 

Estonia. 

Tallinn (Reval) : Die estnische staatliche Samenkontrollstation, Kiriku t. 4. - Di- 
rektor Johannes Juhans. 

Irish Free State. 

Dublin : Seed Testing Station (Department of Lands and Agriculture), College of 
Science, Upper Merrion Street. - Director Ii. A. LafTerty. 

United States of America. 

Arizona: Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Tucson. - Director I. A. 
Briggs. 

Arkansas : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Fayetteville. - Director 
J. E. Casey. 

California : Seed Laboratory, State Department of Agriculture, Sacramento. — 
Director W. L. Goss. 
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Colorado : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, Fort Collins. - Di¬ 
rector Miss Anna M. Lute. 

Connecticut : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, New-Haven. - Director 

E. M. Stoddard. 

Delaware : Seed Laboratory, State Board of Agriculture, Dover. - Director Roydon 
L. Hammond. 

Georgia : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station. - Director B. B, 
Higgins. 

Idaho : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, Boise. - Director Miss 
Jessie C. Ayres. 

Illinois : Department of Agriculture, Division of Seed Inspection, Springfield. - 
Director Alb. C. Wilson. 

Indiana : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Lafayette. - Director H. 
R. Kraybill. 

Iowa : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, Ames. - Director H. D. 
Hughes. 

Kansas : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Manhattan. - Director J. W. 
Zahnley. 

Kentucky : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington. ~ Di¬ 
rector W. A. Prioe. 

Louisiana : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Baton Rouge. Director 
A. P. Kerr. 

Maine : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Orono. - Director W. J. Moise. 
Maryland : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, College Park. - Director 

F. S. Holmes. 

Massachusetts : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Amherst. - Director 
F. A. McLaughlin. 

Michigan : Seed Laboratory, State Board of Agriculture, Lansing. - Director C. A. 
Stahl. 

Minnesota : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, St. Paul. - Director C. P 
Bull. 

Missouri : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Columbia. - Director Miss 
Clara Fuhr. 

Montana : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Bozeman. - Director W. O. 
Whitecomb. 

Nebraska : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Lincoln. - Director (Miss 
Elva L. Norris. 

Mississipi : Seed Laboratory, Depaitment of Agriculture, Jackson. ~ Director J. 
C. Holton. 

New Hampshire : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Durham. - Director 
Miss Bessie L. Glidden. 

New Jersey : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, New Brunswick 
N. J. - Director Miss Jessie G. Fiske. 

New Mexico : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, State College. - Director 
J. C. Overpeck. 

New York : New York State Agricultural Experiment Station, Geneva N. Y. - 
Professor M. T. Munn. 

North Carolina : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Raleigh. - Director 
J. L. Burgess. 

North Dakota : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Fargo. - Director 0 . A. 
Stevens. 
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Ohio : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Columbus. - Director C. N. 
McIntyre. 

Oklahoma : Seed Laboratory, State Plant Board, Oklahoma City. - Director W. J. 
Lackey. 

Oregon : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Corvallis. - Director Miss 
Grace M. Cole. 

Pennsylvania : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Harrisburg. - Di¬ 
rector E. M. Gress. 

South Carolina : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Columbia. ~ Director 
J.W. Shealy. 

South Dakota : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Brookings. - Director 
M. Fowlds. 

Rhode Island : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Providence. - Di¬ 
rector M. H. Brightman. 

Tennessee : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Nashville. - Director 
F. H. Spanier. * 

Texas : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Austin. - Director Wynona 
Robbins. 

Utah : Seed Laboratory, State Board of Agriculture, Salt Lake City. - Director V. 
R. Thomassen. 

Vermont : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, Burlington. - Di¬ 
rector Miss Anna S Lutman. 

Virginia : Division of Plant Industry, Department of Agriculture, 112 State Office 
Building, Richmond. - Director G. T. French. 

Washington : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, Pullman. - Di¬ 
rector Miss Hannah C. Aase. 

Washington, D. C. : United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Plant 
Industry. - Edgar Brown, Principal Botanist in Charge. 

West Virginia : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Morgantown. - Di¬ 
rector H. K. Rowley. 

Wisconsin : Seed Laboratory, Agricultural Experiment Station, Madison. - Pro¬ 
fessor A. L. Stone. 

Wyoming : Seed Laboratory, Agr. Experiment Station, Laramie. - Director A. F. 
Vass. 

A labama : Seed Laboratory, Department of Agriculture, Montgomery. - Director 
L. N. Allen. 

Nevada : Seed Laboratory, College of Agriculture, Reno. - Director P. A. Lehen- 
bauer. 

Finland. 

Helsinki : Valtion Siementarkastuslaitos. - Dr. E. Kitunen. 

France. 

Paris: Station Centrale d’Essais de Sentences, 33, Rue de Picpus (XIP n,B Arr.) - 
Professeur L. Bussard. 

Hungary. 

Budapest: Magy. Kir. Vetomagvizsgald Allomds, II. Kis-Rokus-utca 13. - Ober- 
direktor Hofrat Dr. A. von Degen. 

Italy. 

Bologna ; Laboratorio Analisi Sementi, Via Filippo Re, 4. - Prof. F. Todaro. 

Modena : R. Stazione Sperimentale Agraria. - Prof. A. Draghetti. 
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Roma : R. Stazione di Patologia Ve get ale, Via S. Susanna 13. - Prof. Lionello 
Petri. 

Rieti: R. Stazione speriinentale di granicoltura. 

Rovigo : R. Stazione sperimentale di bieticoltura. 

Latvia. 

Riga : Versuchs- und Kontrollstation der Landwirtschaftlichen Fakultat an der 
Lettlandischen Universitat, Pflanzenbau-Kabinett. - Direktor J. Varsberg. 

Riga : Valsts Seklu kontroles stacija, Dzimavu iela Nr. 31 dz. 10. 

Lithuania 

Dotnitva : Seklu Kontroles stotis, Zemes Ukio Akademija. - Professor J. Tonkunas. 

Norway. 

A as: Statens Frokontroll. - Docent P. Krosby. 

Bergen : Statens landbrukskjemiske Kontrollstasjon og F rokon troll an st alt, Ny« 
gaardsgaten 50. - Director H. Halstensen. 

Trondheim : Statens landbrukskjemiske Kontrollstasjon og Frokontroll a nst alt. - 
Dr. K. Solberg. 

New Zealand. 

Palmerston North : Fields Division, Plant Research Station, P. O. Box 240 - 
Nelson R. Foy, Seed Analyst. 

Palestine . 

Acre : Government Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Beisan : Government Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Jerusalem : Government Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Jericho : Government Agricultural Experiment Station. 

Ben-Shemen : Station Experimentale Agricole de l’Executif Siomste en Palestine. 

Jebatta pres de Nahalal : Station Experimentale Agricole de TExccutif Sioniste en 
Palestine. 

Caesarea : Station Experimentale Agricole de la « Palestine Jewish Colonisation 
Association ». - Directeur A. Knazanoff. 

Mikveh-Jsrael pres de Jaffa: Ecole Agricole de TAlliance Israelite rniverselle. - 
Directeur E. Krause. 

Beitgemal : Ecole Agricole des Freres salesiens. - Directeur Frere D. A. Sacchetti. 

The Netherlands. 

XVagenmgen : Rijksproefstation voor Zaadcontrole. - Direktor Dr. V r . J. Franck. 

Poland . 

Warszawa : Stacja Oceny Nasion, Krakowskie - Przedmiescie 64. - Direcktor A. 
Sajdel. 

Lwow : Pafistwowy Instytut Naukowy Gospodarstwa Wiejskiego, Zyblikiewicza 
40. - Direktor W. Swederski. 

Poznah : Stacja Oceny Nasion Wielkopolskiej Izby Rolniczej, Dabrowskiego 17. 
Direktor N. Celichowski. 

Torun : Stacja Oceny Nasion, Pomorskiej Izby Rolniczej, Sienkiewicza 40. - Di¬ 
rektor K. Huppenthal. 

Krakow : Zaklad Rolniczej Doswiadczalny Uniwersytetu Jagiellonskiego, Lob- 
zowska 24. - Professor Ed. Zaleski. 
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Rumania. 

Bucuresti : Institut de Recherches Agronomiques, Section d’Amelioration des Plan¬ 
tes agricoles et de controle de semences, B. O. 207. - Professeur A. Montheanu. 

United Kingdom. 

Cambridge : Official Seed Testing Station, N. I. A. B., Huntingdon Road. - Director 
A. Eastham, 

Edinburgh , Scotland : Sede Testing and Plant Registration Station, East Craigs, 
Corstorphine. - Director T. Anderson. 

Belfast , Northern Ireland : Seed Testing and Plant Disease Division, Queen's Uni' 
versity, Elmwood Avenue. - Professor S. P. Mercer. 

Sweden. 

Stockholm 19 : Statens Centrala Frokontrollanstalt. - Professor Dr. H. Witte,. 

Lmkoping : Frokontrollanstalten. - Agronome Trotzig. 

Lund : Frokontrollanstalten. 

Skara : Frokontrollanstalten. 

Oerebro : Frokontrollanstalten. - Director J. Palmer. 

Harnosand : Frokontrollanstalten 

Tang : Frokontrollanstalten. - Director J. E. Siden. 

Lulca : Frokontrollanstalten. -Director A. P. Ulander. 

Switzerland. 

Oerlikon-Zunch : Eidgenossische landwirtschaftliche Versuchsanstalt. - Dr. A. 
Gnsch. 

Lausanne : Etablissement Federal d’Essais et de Controle de Semences, Mont 
Caltne. - Directeur G. Bolens. 

Czechoslovakia . 

Praha : Semenarska kontrolnf stanice, Zemedelske Rady pro Cechy, Vaclavske 
nam. 47. - Direktor K. Vitek. 

Brno : Moravsky zemsky vyzkumny ustav zemedelsky, Oddelenf pro kontrolu 
semen, Kvetna ulice 19. - Professor Dr. Fr. Chmelar. 

Bratislava . St&tne v^skunme ustavy zemedelske, Ustav pro kontrolu semen, 
Matdskova 934. - Dr. E. Napravil. 

Kosice : Statne vyskumne ustavy zemedelske, Ustav pro kontrolu semen, Letn 4 
ulice. - Dr. St. Bodis. 

Union of South Africa. 

(No Seed Testing Stations). 

Individual Stations. 

Brunn : Institut pour la culture des forets et la biologic forestiere des Instituts de 
l'Etat des recherches sur la production forestiere. - Dr. Vincent. 

Danzig : landwirtschaftliche Versuchs- und Kontrollstation, Sandgrube 21. - Dr. 
D. Heuser. 

Kurashiki : Das Ohara Institut fur landwirtschaftliche Forschungen, Provinz Oka* 
yama, Japan, - Dr. M. Kondo. 

Leningrad : Institut de Botanique Appliquee et d’Amelioration des Plantes, 44, 
Rue Herzen - Professeur N. Vavilov. 

Lisboa : Esta9&o de Ensaio de Sementes e Melhoramento das Plantas, Belem-I v i- 
sboa-Portugal. - Director Antonio Monteiro. 



B) Non-Members. 


Russia . 

Leningrad : Samenpriifungsanstalt, Hauptbotanischer Garten. 

Bnank ’ische Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung. 

Czerepovetz *sche Samenkotrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements- 
Verwaltung. 

Engelhard? scho Samenpnifungsstation an del Kngelhardt'schen landwirtschaft- 
ichen Priifungsstation (Baltische Kisenbahn-Station Durovo). 

Jaroslav’i sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung, Grajdanskaia 34. - Direktor Dwomikoff. 

Gomel 1 sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung. 

Kaluga 1 sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung. 

Kostr owa’ische Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver 
waltung. 

Kuban 1 sche (Kransnodar’sche) Samenkontrollstation der Kubaner provinzialen 
andwirtvSchaftlichen Verwaltung. 

Leningrad : Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung, Prosp. Wolodarskago 37-39. 

Moskau : Central Samenkontrollstation «Timiriaseff» an der Moskauer landwirt¬ 
schaftlichen Abteilung, Samarski perenlok 5. - Professor I. P. Pavloff 

Moi>kau * Samenkontrollstation der Moskauer landwirtschaftlichen Gesellschaft, 
Smolenski Boulevard 8. - Professor N. Rijoff. 

A 7 ischm-Novgorod 1 sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouver- 
nements Verwaltung, Martinowskaja 12. 

Novo-Tcherkassk : Nord-kaukasische Samenkontrollstation, Ul.Dekabristow 42. - 
Direktor A. I. Nossatovski. 

Novozybkov 1 sche Sameuprufungsstation, Novozvbkow Gouvernement Garnet. 

Simferopol : Ivrimsche Samenkontrollstation, Uliza Karla Marksa. 

Onii>k 'sche Samenpnifungsstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung. - Director A. Skorniakov. 

Or/cw’sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Verwal¬ 
tung, Orel, - Director I. I. Pavlova. 

Perm 1 sche Samenkontrollstation an der Perm’schcii provinzialen landwirtschaftli¬ 
chen Pmfungsstation. 

Pi^Wsche Samenkontrollstation an der Pskov’schen landwirtschaftlichen Priifungs- 
station. 

Ryazan 1 sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements Ver-wla- 
tung. 

Rostov-Don : Nordkaukasische Samenkontrollstation. - Direktor A. Grischenko. 

Samara 1 sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung, Nekrassowskaja 22. 

Saratow 1 sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver¬ 
waltung, Nikolaewsk 26. 

Smolensk : Samenkontrollstation, N. Lazaretnaja 8. - Direktor S. Wargatsow. 

Tula 1 '.sche Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Verwal¬ 
tung. 
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Viatka' ische Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemments-Verwal- 
tung. 

Wologda’ ische Samenkontrollstation der landwirtschaftlichen Gouvemements-Ver- 
waltung, III Dom So we tow, Komnata Nr. ioo. 

Woronesh’sehe Samenkontrollstation an der provinzialen landwirtschaftlichen Prii- 
fungsstation, Uliza Engells a 12. - Direktor N. W. Troslianski. 

Sverdlovsk : Uraler Samenkontrollstation, Oblsu. - Direktor N. G. Kudriavtseff. 

Kasan: Tatarische Samenkontrollstation, Kreml. Kommissariat der Landwirtschaft. 

Frunse : Kirgisische Samenkontrollstation, N. K. S. 

Semipalatinsk : Kosakstanische Samenkontrollstation. 

Nowo-Sibirsk : Sibirische Samenkontrollstation, Uliza Krasnogo Prospekta i Spar- 
takski Per. Sdanie Mollaboratorii S. K. S. U. 

Habarowsk : Samenkontrollstation, Habarowsk Kraisu. 

Ufa : Baschkirische Samenkontrollstation, Uliza Zurjupa 12. 

Ukraine. 

Charkow : Zentralsamenkontrollstation, Swerdlowa 1. - Direktor M. Ewtuschenko. 

Kiew :Kiewskoe Oblastnoe Iprawienie Gosudarstwennoj Semennoj Inspecsiji, lye 
ninstrasse 46. - Direktor Iwanow. 

Ekalerinoslaw Samenkontrollstation. 

Odessa : Samenkontrollstation, Institutskaj 9. 

(Communicated by the International Seed Testing Association ). 

Experiments in Growing Dalmatian Pyrethrum in Madagascar and Argentina, 

General Considerations 

It would seen to be of interest to report some details concerning the culti¬ 
vation and uses of Dalmatian pyrethrum, since its utilisation as an insecticide 
is becoming increasingly widespread as it becomes easier to obtain. 

Pyrethrum belongs to the genus Chrysanthemum which includes a hundred 
species. It is known scientifically both as Pyrethrum cinerariaefolium and 
Chrysanthemum cinerariaefolium . In the pharmacopoeia it is called Dalmatian 
pyrethrum, Caucasian pyrethrum, etc. It is a herbaceous perennial, growing to 
a height of from 20 to 30 centimetres and may reach 50 cm. under cultivation. 
There is a tap-root penetiating deeply into the soil ; the plant tillers abundantly. 
The flowers are terminal capitula, 3 to 5 cm in diameter, with a hemispherical 
involucre. The central florets are yellow, the marginal ones white. The former 
are female and the latter hermaphrodite. 

The fruits are akenes ; they are smooth and covered with a membrane gene¬ 
rally in the form of a tufted pappus. 

Pyrethrum came originally from Dalmatia and is found in Southern Europe 
and Eastern Asia. In the mountainous regions of Croatia and on the Dalmatian 
coast it grows at an altitude of 600 to 700 metres. It flourishes in light sandy 
soils but not in humiferous soils. 

The seed is sown in spring when the frosts are over, directly in the field or 
in frames, and must at first be covered at night as a protection from possible 
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frosts. Planting out takes place in autumn in rows 0.5 to 0.8 metres apart, the 
"plants in the rows being spaced at half a metre. 

Culture consists only of hoeing to keep down weeds. 

Culture in the Argentine Republic 

Dalmatian pyrethrum is grown mainly in the province of Cordoba. In this 
province flowering begins about a year after planting, usually at the end of Oc¬ 
tober, and lasts for about a mouth and a half ; at the end of December there is a 
second flowering and a third at the end of February. 

The flowers are picked by hand ; the gatherers walk between the rows picking 
the heads with a length of stalk attached ; the bunches are dried protected from 
the soil and from rain. The leaves are harvested in the same way after the flowers 
have b*en gathered. If seed is required the flowers are left on the most vigo¬ 
rous plants ; when the fruits are completely ripe they become dark grey or brown 
and open easily when pressed between the fingers. 

The yield varies according to whether only the flowers, the leaves, or both, 
or the whole plant is used. The flowers alone may be said to yield 500 kg of in¬ 
secticide powder per hectare ; the flowers and leaves give 2000 kg. In experi¬ 
mental cultivation over 6000 kg. of dry matter per hectare was obtained, but 
in field cultivation such a yield would be difficult to obtain. In the trial plot 
(100 sq. metres) at Cordoba the following results were obtained : The flower heads 
were picked before they were completely open and dried in the shade, then the 


whole plant remaining was harvested. 

Fresh flowers. 2,15b kg per ha 

Dried flowers. 58b » » 

Fresh plants without flowers .... 18,000 » » 

Dried. 5, too » » 

Chemical analysis of the products gave the following results :— 

Alcoholic extract of plants.15.76 % 

Alcoholic extract of flowers.14.20 % 


These extracts are dark yellow in colour, resinous in appearance, partially 
soluble in water. They have the characteristic odour of the pyrethrum flower. 
Toxicity tests carried out by the “ fly process ” (observing the time taken by a 
fly to die in a tube containing pyrethrum powder) showed that both extracts had 
an action comparable with that obtained with other powders or extracts prepared 
solely from the flower. 

Culture in Madagascar 

Pyrethrum was introduced in 1928 at the Experiment Station of Nanisana 
by M. Frappa. The seed was sown at the end of February 1931 in a nursery, 
then planted out in June in rows 0.4 m. apart, with the same spacing in the rows. 
Growth was regular and only two waterings were given ; flowering began in October 
and continued increasing in abundance until February. The yield was 10 to 
20 grams of dried flowers per plant. 
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The toxicity of the powder obtained from these flowers was tested by the 
fly process and found to kill a fly in less than 3 minutes. 

The regions of the High Plateaux are particularly suited to this crop as the 
ground is well exposed to the sun, drained, friable and without too steep slopes. 
The climate is not too severe for the plant. In this region it is recommended 
to sow at the end of February or beginning of March, in well-worked and manured 
soil, and to plant out the young plants in June in such a way that they occupy 
10 to 15 times as much space as they didin the nursery. The soil must be furrowed 
and the plants placed on the furrows 40 or 50 cm apart (the space between the 
rows varies from 40 to 60 cm). Hoeing to keep down weeds is the only care needed. 
The first picking of flowers takes place in December of the same year, though 
the main crop is obtained in the second year. The flowers must be cut when the 
majority have begun to open. The heads are put to dry in shade, then kept in her¬ 
metically closed jars to prevent their properties being lost. At the present time 
the vStation of Nanisana supplies enough seed to satisfy the demand. 

Preparation of the insecticide 

The insecticide powder is prepared when the flowers or leaves are completely 
dry ; they are freed from impurities (debris, soil, etc.) and ground finely in an 
ordinary mill. A very fine greyish powder is thus obtained, with a characteristic 
odour and a bitter flavour; it is free of risk to man and domestic animals. 

Certain writers consider that the value of pyrethrum powder varies accord¬ 
ing to the part of the plant from which it is foimed. The various powders obtain¬ 
ed are classified in order of decreasing value as follows : — 

(1) Powder from stamens and petals only. 

(2) Powder fiom not completely opened flowers. 

(3) Powder from open flowers. 

(4) Powder from flowers and leaves. 

(5) Powder from flowers, leaves and roots 

The insecticidal powder has a selective toxic action on insects. It is not 
mechanical, as was formerly thought (obstructing the tracheae so that death is 
produced by asphyxiation), but chemical. The susceptibility of insects varies 
with the species : the most sensitive are flies, fleas, lice, bugs, ants and aphides; 
most insects which attack cultivated plants show signs of poisoning under the 
action of this insecticide. 

Composition of pyrethrum 

The average composition of pyrethrum is : 

Moisture 4.5 to 7.5 % 

Ash 4 to 8 % 

Phosphoric anhydride 0.2 to 0.6 %. 

Nitrogenous matter 0.2 to 2 %. 

Pyrethrum contains also certain inert bodies (polytosterine, paraffin, pyre- 
throsine and a wax); an alkaloid, chrysantemine and essences. 
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Insecticides based on pyrethrum 

The powdered insecticides must be kept in hermetically closed containers 
because the active principle is volatile ; insecticides in solution must be prepared 
with very hot water. The following are used as insecticides for dusting: — 

(i) Pyrethrum powder alone. 


(2) Pyrethrum powder.90 % 

Naphthaline.10 % 

( 3 ) Pyrethrum powder.50 gi. 

Tobacco powder.50 gr. 

Boracic acid powder. 3 gr. 

Phenie acid .10 gr. 

Essence of limoncello. 1 gr. 


This last powder is reputed to be a valuable insecticide. 

Mixtures, aqueous solutions, emulsions, etc. are also prepared. 

Other countries where experiments 
in pyrethrum culture are being tried. 

Experiments in growing pyrethrum are being tried in Spain, Austria, 
France (Montpellier), Italy and Algeria. 

J. Legros. 

Publications consulted . 

ClOElNA. Jbe pyrethre de Balinatie a Madagascar Bulletin Ecunormque Mensnel de 
Madagascar, Nouvelle Serie, n. 71, p. 51-53, Tananarive, 1932. 

PABEO C. Basciaiaj. El piretro de Dalmacia. Importancia de su cultivo y de sus apli- 
caciones come insecticida. Boletim de A gncultura de la Provincia de Cordoba , alio 
XIII, n. 138, p. 16-23, Cordoba 1932. 

Present Conditions of the Management of Privately Owned Forests in Europe. 

It may be considered that the management of publicly owned forests has 
now generally been placed on a satisfactory footing, but this is by no means invar¬ 
iably the case with those forests that are the property of private individuals. 
The present position of schemes of management in privately owned forests is the 
result of an age-long evolution, which shows traces of economic and social 
tendencies belonging to various periods. If, in the past century, at a time when 
a greater degree of individual liberty was general, previous restrictions on private 
rights in connection with forest management were abolished, there is now a tend¬ 
ency to re-introduce them and in a still more stringent form. The reasons are 
well known. Among them there are included the following: the destruction of 
all private forests during and immediately after the war; the formation of new 
countries and also, and still more recently, the general economic crisis, which 
has brought into prominence, especially for the timber-importing countries, the 
particular importance of maintaining their forests in good condition, of securing 
a regular yield of timber and also of management on sound principles b> r the 
private owners of forest resources. 
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As a matter of fact, practically without exception, new foiest legislation has 
already been introduced or is now being drafted in all countries, and it is to 
be observed that there is a remarkable resemblance between the new laws that 
have been adopted, a fact which suggests that new legislation in one country 
largely influences new legislation in others. 

The International Institute of Agriculture, being aware of the value for 
each particular country of having information on the steps taken and on the results 
obtained elsewhere, has decided to prepare a report on present management 
conditions in privately owned forests. Hence it has sent a questionnaire to the 
various countries in the world, requesting inter alia information as to the legal 
provisions and restrictions affecting the methods of management by individual 
owners. More than 50 different countries have supplied valuable replies to the 
questionnaire and, as a result, it has been found possible to make a start with 
the report. Further time will however be required before the work can be com¬ 
pleted in consequence of the large amount of material to be handled but in the 
meantime an attempt is made in the present article to give some account of the 
most important provisions now in force in the countries of Europe relating 
to forests of this class. 

A mere statement of the measures that have been adopted cannot supply 
fully all the particulars required on the subject. As however the limited space 
of this Review makes it impossible to discuss the reasons oehind tne various 
laws, their history and development and the conditions prevailing in the several 
countries, it is proposed later to publish detailed information of this order in the 
monograph, to which reference has already been made. 

It is thus clear that the present statement alone cannot pretend to give any 
comparative picture of the steps taken by the various States that can claim to 
be complete. It should further be borne in mind that this incompleteness is due 
partly to the fact that the Institute has so far not received replies from all the 
countries to the questionnaire that was issued. 

Germany . — The area of the forest lands in private ownership is about 
6,051,914 hectares, equivalent to 47.8 °„ of the total area under forest and to 
12 9 ° 0 or the total area of Germany. Despite the importance and large extent 
of the.->e forests, there is no clearly marked restriction on the freedom of the owners 
to manage them under schemes of their own devising. 

H. Wkbkr, in his Forstu'irtschaftspohtik, classifies the various States and 
divisions of Germany under two main categories : (1) those in which the methods 
of management in privately owned forests may be said to be entirely left to the 
owners’ pleasure with the sole exception of those that serve for purposes of 
protection ; (2) those where a certain amount of control is exercised. 

The most important State coming wdthin the first category is Prussia (see 
law of 6 July 1875). In the second group a distinction should be drawn between : 
(a) countries where the sole restriction is the prohibition to clear the forest lands 
and to change methods of cultivation unless previous permission is obtained. 
The most important example is Saxony (see law of 22 July 1924) ; (b) States 
where unauthorised clearance and destruction of private forests is entirely forbid¬ 
den, e. g., parts of Bavaria (see legislation 1852-189O and the law of 26 February 
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1908) ; States with restrictions as in (b), where in addition, by way of penalty, 
the management of such private forests may be provisionally transferred to the 
State Forest Department: e. g., Wurtemberg (see legislation 1879-1902) and 
Baden (see laws of 1833, 1854 and 1878 and the law of 25 February 1879). 

The regulations regarding protection forests, including those in private 
ownership, are considerably stricter. Clear felling is everywhere prohibited 
except in Bavaria, Wtirtemberg and Gotha, where the competent authority may 
give consent. In Wtirtemberg, Silesia and Baden any excessive removal of dead 
leaves is forbidden by law, as also grazing and the removal of roots and stumps 
in Silesia. In some cases the nature of the rotation is established. 

The forests in certain States may not be divided except with specific permis¬ 
sion or in certain conditions. Such countries include Saxony, Hesse, Baden, 
etc., but in others, e. g., Prussia, Bavaria and Wurtemberg, owners are quite 
free to divide their forest property. (The Institute has not yet received the reply 
from Germany and hence the information given above is not fully up to date). 

Austria. — The total area of the forests in private hands is 1,920,000 hectares, 
representing 61.2 % of the total area under forest and 22.9 % of the total area 
of the country. The high importance of these forests in Austria is due, not only 
to their great extent, but also to their influence on the water system and the 
protection they afford against avalanches and landslides and also against strong 
winds. Among the provisions of the law of 3 December 1852 on private forests, 
which is still in force, the most important are the following : Prohibition of clear¬ 
ing forest lands and of transfer to any other form of cultivation ; compulsion 
to reafforest all cut over areas within a fixed period of 5 years ; prohibition to 
cut down forests and to take any action that may jeopardize the growing of 
trees on the forest soil ; prescriptions regarding protection forests (felling by 
narrow strips or selection felling, prohibition of removal of stocks and roots) ; 
restrictions on pasturing; restrictions as to removal of soil and litter; compul¬ 
sion to employ expert foresters in the management of extensive forests ; right 
of the public authorities to visit and inspect all forests, etc. 

Present legislation provides fairly satisfactory safeguards against excessive 
fellings or other forms of misuse of the private forests but fails to provide against 
excessive parcelling out. 

Management of the forests of private individuals in accordance with approved 
working plans is not compulsory by law but in point of fact the majority of the 
more extensive private forest estates have their own special schemes. From 
this point of view four classes of private forests may be distinguished : (1) forests 
with an area of upwards of 1,000 hectares ; in this case management by experts 
in forestry is compulsory ; (2) forests of j00-1000 hectares ; experts are not as a 
rule engaged but in most cases a regeneration scheme is followed ; (3) forests 
with an area of 10-100 hectares ; regulation in such cases is a difficult matter 
and strict legislative provisions are of no great value ; (4) forests of less than 10 
hectares ; although for this category a strict compliance with the law is required* 
the results obtained have been the least satisfactory. 

In certain provinces there are special provisions, which are more severe 
than the general law. For example in Steiermark, where 86.4 % of the forest 
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area is in private hands and 45.9 % of the total area, previous approval of all 
fellings in the privately owned forests is compulsory with the sole exception of a 
small supply of wood for the personal use of the owner (See law of 8 April 1921). 

Belgium . — Approximately 315,000 hectares of forest lands, equivalent to 
56.3 % of the area of all the forests in Belgium and 10.3 % of the total area of 
the country, belong to private owners. These forests are of great value especially 
in the upper part of the country, where they serve as protection for the sources 
of the rivers, for the maintenance of watersheds in properly wooded condition, etc. 

Legislation in Belgium before the war (Law of 19 December 1854) laid no 
restrictions on the rights of private owners and under this liberal regime the 
private forests were, speaking generally, prudently administered. The rise in 
the price of timber during the years immediately preceding the war changed 
the situation materially and, in addition, the war itself led to considerable wastage 
of forest resources. After the armistice the price of timber continued to rise and 
a number of private forests were ruthlessly exploited. The law of 28 January 
1921 gave temporary power to the Government to intervene to prevent exces¬ 
sive fellings in forests belonging to private individuals, but only in cases where 
the preservation of the stands was of particular importance in the public interest 
from the point of view of the river system, of aesthetic amenities or of hygiene. 

This temporary law' was succeeded by the law r of 28 December 1931, which 
is of a definitive character and gives power to the Ministry of Agriculture to 
intervene to prevent any abnormal or excessive fellings in privately owned 
woods and forests, when such a course is justified on grounds of general inter¬ 
est and of necessity. Such grounds would include the maintenance of the 
surface on the higher lands and on the slopes, protection of the soil against erosion 
and flooding, protection of dunes and coastlands, the safeguarding of hygienic 
and healthy conditions and the maintenance of the springs. The law requires 
no declaration from an owner who desires to carry out a normal felling and the 
veto of the Minister is only used when felling is in excess of the limits prescribed. 
(Gknkau). The owners concerned have aright to lodge an appeal against the 
Minister's decision with special Commission, consisting of a magistrate and 
two members appointed by the Higher Advisory Council for Forests. Whether 
this law as well as the law of 28 January 1921 is really adequate to meet the 
requirements of privately owned forests as regards protection, it is as yet too 
early to judge and it is necessary to have further experience. 

Bulgaria. — The forests owned by private persons in Bulgaria occupy an 
area of 541,000 hectares or in other words 18.8 % of the forest lands or 5.26 % 
of the total area of the country. For the most part they are on a small scale 
and are distributed among 270,000 owners. 

An important provision in the Bulgarian Forestry Code is the following : 
Privately owned forests in mountain areas or in protection zones, if belonging 
to a single tenant or if situated close to one another in small adjc. 'ent lots 
belonging to a number of owners, must be managed and exploited in common, 
on a co-operative or similar basis, after grouping so as to form forest areas with 
a superficies up to 1,000 hectares. When the owners of at least half such an area 
are agreed as to a joint management scheme, the State has the power to expro- 
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priate the sections belonging to the other owners and to bring them under the 
co-operative plan. If more than half the owners are opposed to joint action, the 
State has the right to expropriate their forests in the public interest. 

In forests in protection zones and also in forests with an area of upwards 
of 10 ha. no felling can take place without previous authorisation. In other 
isolated afforested areas less than 10 hectares in extent, any form of exploi¬ 
tation is permissible but all fellings in such forests must also be made good 
within five years by natural or artificial regeneration methods. Timber cut in the 
forests of this category is inspected by the State Forest Authority and no timber 
may be removed from the forest without special permission for transport granted 
by the Authority. 

In spite of the severity of these provisions, the law does give really adequate 
protection to the privately owned forests which begin to show a gradual tendency 
to disappear. Such control as there is is frequently insufficient to prevent illegal 
clearings. 

Denmark. — Private forests occupy about 235,000 hectares, or 73 ° () of the 
total forest area and 5.4 % of the total area of Denmark. According to infor¬ 
mation supplied by C. M Moixek, the law of 1805 which is still in force remains 
the principal basic element of Danish forestry legislation. 

It contains a series of somewhat stringent provisions whereby deforestation 
and destruction of the stands are forbidden, as also the pasturing of cattle, etc. 

The majority of the forests in Denmark are 0 protected ” and those that 
do not fall under this category may be deforested by the owners but so long as 
they remain forests they cannot be laid waste 

The law of 1905, in order to prevent speculative fellings, contains a provision 
that after the sale of a forest the new T owner is forbidden to make fellings during 
the first ten years with a view to timber sales, except in accordance with the 
detailed instructions of the State Forest Inspectors. A law passed in 190b prohi¬ 
bits the parcelling out of continuous forest areas in lots of less than 50 hectares. 

In order to encourage the institution of co-operative societies, in which 
membership is confined to small forest owners, a class which is extremely numer¬ 
ous in Denmark, a law dated 1909 allows State subventions to such societies on 
certain conditions. This grant is based on the principle that the State pays half 
the salary of a properly qualified forestry officer engaged by the society in the 
capacity of a consultant expert and recognised as such by the Minister of Agri¬ 
culture. 

A law of 1919 on the transformation of lands held in fee into freeholds 
provides that such holdings shall not as a rule be divided into lots of less than 
600 hectares. Thus it is made impossible to parcel out the forests on so small 
a scale that they will be unable to support an expert forester. 

The reply from Denmark to the Institute's questionnaire has not yet come 
to hand; the most recent information is therefore not yet available. 

Spain. — Privately owned forest lands occupy an area of about 17,400,000 
hectares or 72.5 % of the whole afforested land in Spain and 34.8 % of the total 
area of the country. The law of 24 June 1908 which deals with reafforestation 
by private owners, contains regulations whereby provision is made for the stimu- 
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lation of their activities by means of premiums, exemption from taxation and 
free expert assistance, the last named however only in the case of protection 
forests. In practice this law has not been very strictly applied because of the 
difficulties of the internal situation of the country. The law of 24 July 1918 and 
the decree of 3 December 1924 are intended to prevent clearings and to limit 
fellings but here again they have only been given effect to a quite limited degree. 

The decree-law of 27 July 1926 requests private owners to utilise and to 
reafforest their waste lands. If the owners do not take action in this sense the 
State has the right to take possession of these lands. In certain provinces in 
Spain forest products, expecially timber, can only be removed by permission ; 
otherwise the sales are considered to be illegal. 

All these regulations however do not provide satisfactorily for the mainten¬ 
ance of the privately-owned forests and do not serve to prevent the excessive 
parcelling out of the forest lands. In point of fact the law of 1908 does not regard 
as forest wooded areas of less than too hectares, the extreme limit wdiich can 
be reached as a result of continuous subdivision. 

Estonia. — The area of the privately owned forests is about 203,000 hec¬ 
tares, the equivalent of 20 % of the forests or 4 % of the total area of the country. 
The forests in Estonia are not of any particular importance from the point of 
view of hydrology, etc., on account of their small extent and scattered character. 

The law with regard to the forests at present in force, represented by the 
former Russian law of 4 April 1888, allows considerable libert} T in regard to meth¬ 
ods of exploitation and the State intervenes only when felling becomes excess¬ 
ive and dangerous. The permission of the Committee for Forest Protection 
is required for any proposed clearing of forest lands for conversion into agricul¬ 
tural. Protection forests must as a rule be managed in accordance with schemes 
approved by the Minister of Agriculture. If the owner is unwilling to carry 
out the work required of him as a consequence of the scheme approved, the State 
may take possession of the protection forest. 

The forest law at present in force is inadequate to safeguard the privately 
owned forests against improper exploitation and excessive parcelling out. The 
law relating to land taxation however encourages the afforestation of waste 
lands. 

The State encourages the afforestation of private property by making 
grants to the Union of Forestry Associations, which is a private institution estab¬ 
lished for the purpose of developing forestry and of acting as an advisory body 
for all questions relating to the afforestation of privately owned lands. 

Finland . — Privately owned forests properly so described cover 12,866,000 
hectares, i. e., 51 % of the forests and 37.5 % of the total area of the country. 
If there are also included the forests which are the property of private companies, 
the total area of this class of forests is 14,794,000 hectares and the above per¬ 
centages must be increased to 58.5 % and 43 % respectively. 

The most important law relating to forests in private ownership (No. 161 
of 11 May 1928) prohibits forest clearings and destruction, but when adequate 
guarantees for maintenance as forest and regeneration are supplied to the For¬ 
estry Council, the case is not considered as one of clearing. Nor is it a case 
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of clearance in the sense of the law when the area is cultivated as a garden 
or used as building land or for storage or for similar purposes. The same is 
true when the felling is made for the proper requirements of the owner, provided 
that regeneration is not compromised or again when it is intended to establish 
pasture lands in accordance with the personal requirements of the owner; in 
the latter case the situation and quality of the soil are taken into account. 

There are also provisions which facilitate a general control. An owner who 
desires to carry out fellings with a view to the sale of the timber and also the 
holder of felling rights are under an obligation before starting to make a decla¬ 
ration in writing to the Forestry Council stating the exact area which it is 
proposed to exploit and the date when the work is to be put in hand. This 
obligation does not hold good when the timber is felled in accordance with 
an approved working plan or for purposes of necessary thinnings. Timber 
felled in a manner contrary to the terms of the law or the money obtained 
therefor shall be sequestrated and the net profit on the sequestrated timber 
shall be paid over to the Forestry Council for forestry improvements. It is 
not yet known how far these regulations fulfil their objects as the reply from 
Finland to the Institutes enquiry has not yet come to hand. 

France. — The total area of the privately owned forests in France is about 
6,449,000 hectares, representing 62 % of the forest area of France and 12.6 % 
of the total area of the country. The owners of forest lands play an important 
part in national life as they form a very numerous body of no less than 1,528,552 
persons of whom 1,445,730 are holders of less than 10 hectares. The result is 
that no general measures relating to private forest property can be prescribed, 
if the opinion of the owners and particularly of the smaller proprietors is opposed 
to its entry into force. Thus the owner retains his freedom as regards felling 
in forests not specifically classified as protection forests and is only required 
to conform to the regulations which forbid the clearing of forest land. 

The most important legal provisions are as follows :— 

(a) The law of iq July 1932 is the latest whereby the clearance of 
forest lands is prohibited and contains the following terms : Private owners 
have no right to uproot or to clear away their trees unless formal notice is 
given to the competent authority at least four months in advance. The owner 
can only begin the work of clearance after receipt of a statement that the author¬ 
ity has no objection and the right of clearance is valid for a period of 10 years 
only from the date of such statement. Opposition to a clearing scheme is only 
admissible in the case of timber, the preservation of which is considered 
necessary: (1) for the maintenance of the soil surface on mountain or sloping 
lands ; (2) for the protection of the soil against erosion and flooding by rivers, 
streams and mountain torrents ; (3) for the maintenance of springs and water 
courses ; {4) for the protection of dunes and coast lands against encroachment 
by the sea and sand drifts ; (5) for national defence; ^6) in the interests of 
public health. 

The regulations do not apply to ; (1) young trees during the first twenty 
years after plantation or sowing, unless their preservation is required for one 
of the purposes referred to above; (2) enclosed parks and gardens less than 
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io hectares in extent; (3) isolated woods having an area of less than 4 hec¬ 
tares provided they are not situated at the top or on the slopes of a 
mountain. 

(b) The law of 2 July 1913 makes provision for the management of 
privately owned forests by the State under the following conditions : The Forest 
Service may undertake the responsibility for the preservation of the trees and 
management of the timber exploitation on behalf of private owners and socie¬ 
ties in return for an annual payment and in accordance with conditions fixed 
by contract. This law is stated to work satisfactorily but is only applied to 
quite limited areas. 

( c) Under the law of 16 April 1930 succession duties are reduced by 
three quarters in the event of transfers or deeds of gift, if the new owner con¬ 
sents for a period of thirty years to carry out a normal working plan as regards 
both stands and timber on the forest lands which have changed hands. It 
is claimed that this law reduces the tendency to the practice of making excessive 
fellings with the object of avoiding the payment of succession duties. 

(d) The law of 28 April 1922 established a classification of certain types 
of privately owned forests as protection forests. The relevant text is as follows: 
v Forests the preservation of which is considered necessary for purposes of the 
maintenance of the soil covering of the mountains or of the hill slopes and of 
protection against avalanches and against water and sand encroachments may be 
scheduled as protection forests ». Protection forests are subject to restrictive 
provisions regarding the following : special management schemes, pasturing and 
other rights of user, system of exploitation, quarrying, etc., and removal of mate¬ 
rials, while at the same time all fellings must have previous authorisation, in 
the absence of an approved management scheme, pasturing also must be limited 
to approved areas, and there must be general supervision of all working schemes 
by the Forestry Authority. 

(e) The law of 6 December 1928 requires every owner, who wishes to 
cut down more than 20 chestnut trees at a time, to give the authority previous 
notice of his intention. 

Great Britain . — Forest lands belonging to private owners cover 1,085,500 
hectares, representing 88.3 % of the whole afforested surface and 4 8 % of the 
total area of the country. 

The complete liberty allowed as regards the management of the privately 
owned forests has resulted in a more seiious and rapid destruction of 
forest resources than in almost any other part of Europe. During the 30 
years before the war, the Government exerted itself in vain in trying to combat 
the clearing of forest lands, the outcome of an absence of technical knowledge 
among the owners. The Forestry Act of 1919 represented a further strong effort 
to put a check on the reduction of the afforested area, but unfortunately it contained 
no restrictive clauses affecting the management of the forests already the property 
of private persons. Under the terms of the law the Forestry Commission has 
already carried out some important reafforestation work and has done its best 
to encourage private owners to co-operate by the offer of grants on condition that 
the Commission retains the right of general supervision. 
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There is no special legislation in Northern Ireland having reference to the 
administration of this class of forests, the Irish I y and Purchase Acts merely 
containing a few not very severe restringent clauses. Only when the Government 
has provided funds for the purchase of an afforested Estate, is the owner unable 
to cut timber without previous authorisation from the Government Authority. 
Even then permission can only be withheld if the forest is considered as necessary 
for purposes of protection or on aesthetic grounds. It is also permissible, when 
leave to cut the timber has been granted, to covenant that a certain proportion 
of the cut-over land shall be reafforested. In Northern Ireland no forest is actually 
scheduled as a protection forest. 

In vScotland there are no longer any laws that bring the owners of forests under 
any form of direct control and thus there are no restrictions on the fellings car¬ 
ried out by individual owners and they are not compelled to restore the exploited 
areas. 

Indirectly however certain restrictions may apply to entailed estates but 
the number of such estates is a constantly diminishing quantity. 

Neither in Northern Ireland nor in Scotland is legislation strong enough to 
secure the proper preservation of the forests which are privately owned. As 
regards the other parts of Great Britain, the International Institute of Agriculture 
is not at present in possession of the latest information as the official reply to 
the questionnaire has not yet been received. 

Greece — The forests in private ownership cover 491,238 hectares or the 
equivalent of 20.4 % of the total area of the forest lands and 3.8 0 o of the total 
area of the country. If the forests belonging to monasteries and to charitable 
institutions are added and also the forests under the management of the National 
Bank, these figures would become respectively 611,514 hectares and 25.4 and 4.7%. 

The principal provisions of the Greek Forestry Code relating to forests owned 
by private individuals are contained in law No. 4,173 of 17 June 1929 and may 
be thus summarised. The State inspects and exercises a general control over 
the forests belonging to this group. All such forests must be worked in accordance 
with plans prepared at the expense of the owners by the forestry experts (who 
are known as dasologues) and approved by the Minister of Agriculture. Owners 
whose forests are too small for effective separate management may form an 
Association for joint working in accordance with an approved joint scheme. 

The management of forests used for pasturing or where established on 
denuded lands are subject to special restrictions. The law draws a distinction 
between protection forests and protection areas in general and those which 
give an absolute protection. Hence two groups are recognised. The first con¬ 
sists of forests and lands which require careful supervision in the public interest 
and are those which serve as safeguards against landslides and avalanches, 
removal of soil, floodings, erosion and sand drifts as also for the protection of 
forest growth at high altitudes. On the other hand afforested lands which 
serve, e. g., to protect lakes, water courses, roads, railroads, inhabited areas, 
places of interest, ancient monuments and bathing stations, must be managed, 
whoever be the owner, in such a way as effectively to meet their purpose. 
In these cases any work required by way of reafforestation or of the correction 
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of the line of the streams must be taken in hand. If the owners refuse to under¬ 
take works which involve expenditure and they cannot be compelled to carry 
them out, the forests and areas where their execution is essential in the public 
interest may be expropriated. In “ absolute ” protection forests and zones 
all fellings which interfere with the continuous character of the forest or tend 
to cause erosion are absolutely prohibited. 

The law also defines what lands should be declared as lands for afforesta¬ 
tion or reafforestation, whether privately owned or otherwise. Such lands in¬ 
clude : (i) areas where regeneration work has failed or is too sparse, which 
require reafforestation in the public interest ; such are slopes of upwards of 
40 degrees, catchment basins and lands calling for re-afforestation in the inter¬ 
ests of public health or on aesthetic grounds, e. g., protection forests and pro¬ 
tection zones ; (2) agricultural lands within communes insufficiently supplied 
with forest and with an extension of over 4000 " stremmes ” (1 stremme = V\ 
acre) up to 1.5 % of the total area, provided that the area so afforested covers 
not less than 12 V 2 acres nor more than 50 acres ; (3) lands bordering on 
main roads. 

hands which have thus been declared to require reafforestation may not 
be used for any other purpose. If an owner refuses personally to put in hand 
an afforestation scheme, the State must become owner as the result either of a 
sale by consent or of expropriation. On any such area agricultural operations 
and the passage of animals are prohibited. In addition the law contains severe 
regulations intended to safeguard the forests against fire-risks. 

This somewhat uncompromising law has come into force so recently that 
it is not possible to appreciate whether in practice it has proved effective. 

(To be continued). ^ INCZ - 


GENERAL NOTICES 


General Agronomy. 

On the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the Leguminoskae bacteria 
— It is commonly thought that readily assimilable nitrogenous compounds have an 
unfavourable influence on nitrogen fixation by the nodule bacteria of the lycguminoseae, 
by reducing the faculty of the plants for utilising atmospheric nitrogen. It has however 
frequently been observed that moderate dressings of nitrogenous fertilisers have a bene¬ 
ficial effect on the yield of legumes 

It has now been proved by a series of scientifically controlled experiments carried 
out by H. Burgevin that the symbiotic fixation of nitrogen is not appreciably influenced 
by application of nitrogenous fertilisers, even with relatively heavy dressings, and that 
small quantities of nitrogen encourage the growth of legumes in the early stages and 
do not interfere with the fixation of atmospheric nitrogen by the plant la er. 

(Comptes Rendus des Seances de VAcademic des Sciences , Paris, No 6, 1933). 

G. S. 

The reactions of superphosphate in the son,. — In the Comptes Rendus de 
VAcademic des Sciences of 4 January 1933 MM. A. Sanfourche and JEAN HENRY discuss 
this question. It is often said that superphosphate is harmful to the soil because its 
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acidity decalcifies the soil and causes reactions which in certain cases lead to the form¬ 
ation of tricalcic phosphate. Thus there is a tendency to consider that the transform¬ 
ation of natural phosphate into superphosphate has no other advantage than to give 
it a more finely divided condition, which advantage is annulled by the risk of lowering 
the value of all soil which is not well supplied with lime. With regard to the simple 
reaction between lime and monocalcie phosphate, which is the essential constituent of 
superphosphate, there are differences of opinion among expert agronomists as to its 
final stage. 

The note in question aims at rectifying these baseless assertions. It shows, in the 
first place, that the reaction between the pure substances can only produce as a final 
product the dicalcic phosphate, which is regarded as assimilable by legal and traditional 
criteria. Not only is the tricalcic form never produced but the dicalcic phosphate can 
itself be completed only in conditions which seldom occur in the soil. Further, when 
the pure monocalcie phosphate was replaced by superphosphate it was found that the 
reaction came almost completely to an end, in consequence of the protection of the col. 
loidal substances occurring among the secondary constituents of the superphosphate. 
The important result is that both the assimilability in relation to citrate and the solu¬ 
bility in phosphoric acid water are preserved. Thus no attack of the lime and no injury 
to the .soil are to be feared. 

1 ). K. 

DISINTEGRATION BY HUMIC ACID ACCORDING To MODERN THEORIES. — Tile action 
of humus in the process of disintegration of rock has long been recognised, and is generally 
attributed to the acid products resulting from the transformation of organic matter 
(humic acids). More accurate studies have shown, however, that the quantity of humic 
acids thus formed is very small and that the kaolin forming action of the humic sub¬ 
stances thus formed is also very low. The kaolin forming action of humic substances 
on rocks and soil (Ramann theory) can be proved only in certain conditions in the 
actual disintegration processes. The profound transformations found by 0. BEYER 
and D. HAEBEREE in the decomposition of rocks and in the alteration of soils as a result 
of humic disintegration should be attributed chiefly to the SO s radical. Later research 
by Beanck (sandstone mountains of Sajonia, in Bohemia and in the regions of the 
mottled Triassic sandstones of Central Germany) shows that in the decomposition of 
organic matter the albuminoid sulphur-containing compounds liberate the suphur which 
then enters into inorganic combinations. The experiments carried out show that forest 
humus and peat water both contain remarkable quantities of sulphuric acid. They 
also prove that in autumn leaves a precipitation of sulphur in the form of sulphates 
takes place on washing. Thus the problem concerning the action of humic acids on 
rocks and soils is cleared up. 

(Die Ernahrung der Pflanzc, Berlin, 1 februar 1933, Bd. 29, H. 3). 

G. S. 


Crops of Temperate Countries. 

Wored aefaefa production. — Alfalfa has a very wide geographical range conse¬ 
quent on its adaptability to very diverse ecological conditions. It is cultivated increas¬ 
ingly in every continent for hay, or pasturage or even as a vegetable (Khiva, Turkestan, 
China) but more especially it is a fodder plant of temperate lands, thongh also widely 
cultivated in the tropics (India, Africa, South America). It is grown up to 4,500 metres 
elevation (India) and as far north as Upsala (Sweden) and is adaptable to both humid 
and arid climates. 
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It is in Argentina that the crop occupies the largest area : in 1930 about six million 
hectares. In that country it occupies 37 % of the cultivated land, from the tropical 
plains to the high mountains (3000 metres) and on lands essentially sandy. North 
America is its second great area of cultivation and it is there that the crop and its culture 
offer the greatest interest. Under the exceptionally favourable conditions of California, 
where growth is uninterrupted throughout the year, no less than eleven cuts may be 
made each year. Up to 360 stems have been counted on a single rootstock. In the 
United States continuous cultivation for 25 and even 45 years is not unusual. Imported 
species, particularly Medicago falcata , from all parts of the world, have been introduced 
into North America and have there given rise to specialized varieties. «Dry-land» alfalfa 
grows without irrigation in semi-arid conditions while “ hardy ” alfalfa resist the un¬ 
favourable conditions of the northern frontier. It is under these conditions that hybrid 
alfalfas (Medicago sativa falcata , Grimm, Cossak, Hardigan and Baltic are the best 
known) have enabled the crop to extend into the southern provinces of Canada and 
to attain a latitude 1 000 km. north of the United States frontier. 

In Europe France is the principal grower having over a million hectares under 
alfalfa In some Departments it occupies 21 % of the cultivated area The peas¬ 
ants often grow alfalfa for three years for hay and for a fourth year for pasture. 
Sometimes it is included in the rotation, as commonly in Turkestan. In the Soviet 
Union, on the other hand, alfalfa occupies only about 300,000 hectares Nevertheless 
the crop there presents considerable interest. The Soviet Union has supplied many 
of the varieties introduced into other countries, particularly into the United States 
Transcaucasia has been particularly noted for its wealth of forms of the genus Medicago. 
The alfalfa of Turkestan is well known for the very large amount of seed it furnishes 
for the world market. It includes three very different types both morphologically and 
physiologically. These types are highly specialized and adapted to their country of 
origin and are not suited for introduction into countries where conditions are different. 
The name "Turkestan alfalfa” dcees not connote a homogeneous and well-marked type. 
On the contrary this product varies greatly with type and the accidents of mixing. The 
same applies to the so-called Italian, Provence, Peru and Cape alfalfas and to others. 
It would be necessary to state with greater precision the source of these seeds in order 
to enable their suitability for a given area to be judged. 

It is of interest to note that according to a theory developed by Krysto the juice 
of alfalfa, by reason of its kumarin content, has the property of sterilizing mosquitoes 
of the malaria organism. In fact, according to the observations of this worker in Argen¬ 
tina, the Soviet Union and the United States, the regions in which plants containing 
kumarin are grown would appear to be more or less free from malaria. 

(Kijnkowski, M., Die biologische Stellung der Luzerne im Spiegel der Weltwirstchaft 
Archiv fur Pflanzenbau, Berlin 1932, Bd. 9, Nr. 2, pp. 234-292). 

N. G. 

Estimation of the vitality of seed potatoes. — In practice, to prevent dege¬ 
neracy in potatoes seed potatoes are obtained from regions or countries which are known 
to produce potatoes of great vitality. It would, however, be very interesting to have 
a laboratory test indicating the vitality of potatoes.Thc plant selectors are particularly 
interested in knowing if their newly created varieties are resistant. Numerous works 
have been consulted to find some symptoms or properties which might indicate vitality, 
for example, juice density, appearance under X rays, electrical conductive capacity, 
the diffusion of colouring matter, etc. Three methods have been adopted. The most 
simple is that of Prof. BECKHOLD. The process is, in principle, as follows: A small 
blade of polished copper is half buried in a potato. The latter is left for some hours at 
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a temperature of 37 0 and is then cut open. The opening made by the copper blade 
is surrounded by a patch of dark colour. This patch is limited to the immediate vicinity 
of the opening if the potato is degenerating but if the potato is healthy it is found to 
be more extensive. It seems, on the basis of the experiments so far made, that this 
method gives exact results. 

A more complicated method, but one which has given very precise results, is that 
of WARTENBERG and Hey : this is based on the determination of the relation 
existing in the tubers between the processes of oxidation and those of reduction, a 
relation which may be measured by electrometrical methods and which permits very 
exact conclusions to be drawn regarding the state of vitality of the tuber. The cost 
of the 30 tests made in this process, which suffices for the testing of a wagonload of 
potatoes or of a quantity of potatoes harvested from a given field, is estimated at 
about 70 frs , which renders this process applicable in practice. 

A third process has been discovered and studied by Marx and MERKENsciilager ; 
this is based on the phenomenon of fluorescence of the juice extracted from potatoes 
under the influence of ultra-violet rays. This process apparently promises to yield 
good results when it has been more closely .studied and perfected 

It is desirable that all the results of experiments made in this direction should 
be centralised in order to promote their unification and lx*tter utilisation. The society 
for research on potatoes (Kartoffelforschungsgemeinschaft) which brings together potato 
research workers interested in these questions and which has its headquarters at the 
Biologische Rcichsanstalt of Berlin Dahlem, has expressed its intention of taking charge 
of this work (See : Der Z.uihtev, 1932 No. 8, ; Ibidem 1932, No. 11 , Arbeiten aus dev 
Biologischen Reichsanstalt, 1932, Vol. 19, No 5; Ibidem 1932, Vol. 20 No. 1; Landwirt- 
schaftliche Jahrbucher, Vol. 76, N.o 3). 

The Poeisii Herb Trade Committee. (List of medicinal, industrial, woodland 
and field plants, both wild and cultivated, in Poland).—This Committee was set up 
in 1930 to co-ordinate the efforts of institutes and private persons promoting the protec¬ 
tion and utilisation of Polish laboratory and industrial plants. In this first work the 
general information on the organisation and functions of the committee is followed by a 
first list of useful plants which grow wild in Poland and are used in popular therapeutics 
and in the chemical-pharmaceutical industry or enter also into the herb trade. A second 
li.st deals with the laboratory plants which are grown in Poland. Rach list gives sepa¬ 
rately the plants having the protection of the " National Council for the protection of 
nature ”, specifying their botanical characteristics, pharmaceutical terminology and the 
parts used. A third very interesting list gives the approximate quantity of each wild 
or cultivated plant gathered yearly. 

(Rivista Italiana delle Essenze, dei Profumi e delle piante officinali, Milan, No. 10, 
19 32 ). . 

G. S. 

Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture. 

Mineral substances content of the principal varieties of bananas of the 
Philippine islands. — The banana forms an important part of the dietary of the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands; it is consequently of interest to ascertain its 
mineral content. The following twenty varieties have been analysed : Bungalan, 
Butuan, Dinalaga, Galatayan, Ginaring, Inamibal, Katali, Khai Pet, Lacatan, Latundan, 
Misi Luke, Morado, Ganga, Pitogo, Saba, Sabang, Ilaco, Tampohia, Ternate, Tiparot 
and Tundoe. 
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The results of the analyses were as follows : 

(a) The ash content of Philippine bananas varies from 0.74 to 1.27 per cent. 

(b) The varieties Pitogo, Butuan, Lacatan. Tiparot and Saba have a relatively 
high lime content. 

(c) The varieties Pitogo, Bungulan, Saba, Latundan and .Temate are rela¬ 
tively rich in ferric oxide. 

(d) The varieties Lacatan, Saba, Pitogo, Tiparot and Temate are relatively 
rich in magnesium. 

(e) The varieties Saba, Lacatan, Latunden and Tiparot have a relatively 
high content in phosphoric anhydride. 

(Martinez Julian R. in the Philippine Agriculturist, Vol. XXI, N. 8, Laguna, 
January 1933). 


CULTIVATION OK THE coconut in Itauian Somalia. — According to Dr Lavinio 
Baudassari (Passegnu Economica delle Colonie, a. 20, n. 9-10, settembre-ottobre 
1932) the cultivation of the coconut tree offers possibilities in many regions of Italian 
Somalia, where the shortage of rainfall can be compensated by suitable irrigation. 

An annual average of from 1300 to 1800 mm of rain is required for the .satisfactory 
growth of the coconut tree. Multiplication trials are carried out on the Gen ale Expe¬ 
rimental Pa mi. During the first six months of 1932 more than t 00,000 coconuts 
were sown in nursery beds, and .shortly after another 100,000 were also sown The 
material was supplied partly by the Genale Station and partly by the Zanzibar 
Department of Agriculture. 

In addition to the large tracts that can be planted in coconut after irrigation, 
reference should be made to all those tracts which are found along the Uebi Scelieli 
and the Juba River where it is possible to plant thousands and thousands of coconuts 
in existing conditions and with immense advantage to the economy of the Colony. 

With the object of illustrating the importance of the cultivation of this palm which 
vSUpplies .so many utilisable products, including as the best known copra, coir, desic¬ 
cated coconut, the writer quotes figures which it may be of interest to reproduce 
in the following Table : 


Table I. — Principal Coconut Cultivating Countries . 




Area under Number of 

Number 
of nuts 
gathered, 
millions 

Countries 

coconut eul- 

plants, 


tivation ha. 

millions 

Ceylon. 

. . 500,000 

60 

2,200 

Philippine Is. and Federated Malay States . . 

. . 450,000 

3° 

1,800 

South America. 

. . 430,000 

43 

T.5OO 

Java and Sumatra. 

. . 280,000 

26 

T, 200 

Central America. 

. . 195,000 

22 

jl,° 5 o 

Pacific Is. . 

. . 180,000 

l8 

900 

East Africa. 

. . 140,000 

13 

500 

Siam and Cochin China. 

. . 80,000 

7 

330 

West Indies. 

. . 60,000 

5 

200 


J h. 


Cultivation of Virginian Tobacco in the Argentine Republic. — In view 
of the economic importance attaching to the cultivation of Virginian tobacco in conse¬ 
quence of the increase in the consumption of cigarettes of this type, a beginning is 
being made by the Tobacco Section of the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture and 
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some private organisations in the establishment of trials in experimental cultivation in 
the different tobacco zones of Argentina with a view to observation of the suita¬ 
bility of varieties of Virginian tobacco for acclimatisation. 

Experiments undertaken for discovering the regions of the country best adapted 
to the growing of Virginian tobacco have shown that the whole mountainous zone of 
the Western area of the country is well suited, as is also the sandy-liumiferous regions 
of the Chaco territory. In particular it is possible to secure complete acclimatisa¬ 
tion of the Virginian varieties Hickory-prior and Harrison in the Derma valley, pro* 
vince of Salta. 

The season of the year best suited for sowing seems to be, in the Lerma valley, 
either the first or the second fortnight in October, so that the pricking out may be done 
during the first fortnight of December and the gathering in the second fortnight of March, 
the season when the atmospheric conditions, humidity and temperature, are most suit* 
able for a satisfactory curing. 

For the final planting out the following spacings are observed: 80 cm. between 
the rows and from 35 to 40 cin. between the plants. 

The varieties of Virginian tobacco tried in the provinces of Salta and Tucuman 
are of North American origin, and correspond to the large-leaved type. The most 
widely grown variety is the Hickory-prior, with which is obtained in Argentina an average 
yield of 1,500 kg the hectare. 

The variety Warne comes second, which has a less exuberant growth but on the 
other hand a very delicate aroma; unfortunately it is very liable to attacks of the 
regional disease known as “ polvillo A third variety is also cultivated, the Harrison. 
This attains a considerable growth, the texture of the leaves is fine, the yield per 
hectare is low, but the tobacco obtained by artificial curing is mild and of very 
delicate aroma. 

Chemical fertilisers are not much employed in Argentina as there is an abundance 
of rich virgin soil and the grower is constantly changing the position of the planta¬ 
tions. At the same time, for a sandy soil of average richness, it may be said that the 
following mixture is well adapted (quantity for one hectare): 


Dried blood.150 kg. 

Phosphate of calcium.400 » 

Sulphate of potassium.100 » 


The dried blood contributes the nitrogen necessary for obtaining a good growth 
and the two other fertilisers take effect on the ripening and the coloration. Two crops 
of Virginian tobacco cannot be obtained in two consecutive years on the same plot, a 
rotation crop must be employed. The best kind of rotation is the following : legu¬ 
minous crop, rye or oats, tobacco. 

The gathering begins with the lower leaves, proceeding to the median leaves and 
so to the leaves of the crown of the plant. 

Curing is effected in desiccators by the flue-curing method as follows : 

First Phase. — The roof ventilator alone is left open, the operation begins 
at a temperature of 32 0 C., then the temperature is increased at rate of one degree 
C. per hour, up to 38° C., after that it is increased one degree in two hours 
only up to 42 0 C. Then one half of the lower ventilators are opened, and then 
the remainder by degrees till at the end of six hours they are in full activity, when 
the temperature has reached 45 0 C. 

Second Phase. — The temperature is increased at the rate of i° C. per hour, 
up to 70° C. At this point fixation of the colour is obtained : about 24 hours are 
necessary for this. 
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Third Phase . — Subsequently the lower ventilators and the roof ones are closed, 
and the temperature increases at the rate of two degrees per hour for 12 hours, until 
a temperature of 93 to 95 degrees is reached. 

(ViEEANEUVA Francisco Arigos, in Bulletin N. 878, published by the Ministerio 
de Agricultura, Direccion de Publicaciones, Biblioteca y Canje, Paseo Colon, 974, 
Buenos Aires). 

Cultivation OF THE Papayer TREE (Carica Papaya) and production of papain 
in India. — Although the papayer tree is not an indigenous plant in India, it can 
be grown easily from seed in most parts of the country. The growth of the tree is 
rapid, and the fruit is borne within a year of planting, and is carried upon the trunk 
about the region of emergence of the leaves or branches. The size of the fruit varies 
considerably but when fully grown their weight ranges from 1 to 3 lb. A considerable 
income may be realised by careful cultivation of the plant for fruit, provided the 
plantation has been made in the neighbourhood of a large town. A still larger 
profit may be made however if a part of the juice of the fruit is extracted before the 
fruit is fully ripe and treated for the production of papain. Tliis extraction lowers 
the market value of the fruit, but this loss is more thin setoff by the higher return 
obtained by the production of papain. By cutting the outer skin of the fruit before 
it is fully ripe, a white milky fluid exudes which may be collected and dried to a 
white non-crystalline powder. This material or papain powder contains a number of 
enzymes the most important of which is papain, which has largely the properties of 
pepsin, but which is active in an alkaline solution. 

To obtain the most satisfactory yield, a plantation should be maintained with 
trees not more than four years old. The plant is grown from seed and the seedlings 
are reared in shallow trays. The young plants are first potted out and then transferred 
to prepared pits, two months after the sowing. In arranging the setting out of a plan¬ 
tation so that fruit bearing trees are maintained at a distance of 7 feet in every year 
after the fourth, the system of planting required is that a new tree is placed in each 
fifth pit each year. As there is considerable mortality among the voung plants, 
it is best to place two seedlings in each pit and afterwards to keep the more .suitable 
plant of the two During the growth irrigation is required at intervals and especially 
before the ripening period of the fruits (March-April). Papain is produced most 
plentifully from the tree about OetotxT at the end of the rainy season. 

Three varieties of papayer trees are grown in India • the Bombay, the Cawnpore 
and the Calcutta variety. The Bombay variety has been found to be the most 
productive of papain. 

The extraction of the juice is effected by means of lancing, the cuts being made in 
a direct line from stem of the fruit to the opposite end. Experience shows that the 
number of cuts reduces the quantity of juice produced, but has no effect on the 
ultimate quality. The following table makes it clear that it is undesirable to make 
more than four cuts. 

TABLE II. — Effect of lancing on the yield and quantity 0/ papain. 

Number of cuts per fruit. 4 8 10 

Papain yield per fruit (gnu.) . 2.8 1.1 1.33 

Proteolytic activity per cent, of dried product 09.9 63 0 03.2 

The lancing is best performed with a knife made of horn or ebonite, or stainless 
steel. The utilisation of iron or ordinary steel must be avoided as the juice becomes 
contaminated. The juice should be collected in earthenware or enamel dishes held 
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immediately below the fruit. The trees are visited every three months, in October, 
February, April and August. Kach tree bears about 100 fniits annually, and a set 
of about 25 fruits are lanced each time until they cease to exude any further latex. 

The juice is dried in the sun in a special simple apparatus. The sun-drier 
devised by the Technological Institute of Cawnpore gives good results. 

(The Principal of the Hareourl Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore. Agri¬ 
culture and Livestock in India , Calcutta, September 1932, Vol. II. Part V.). 

J. L. 


Agricultural Engineering. 

N KW truss-forming sweep. — For a number of years machinery builders have 
been endeavouring to mechanise more and more completely the various hay making 
operations, and various forms of combined rakes and swathe- or truss-formers have 
been devised 

One that has been very carefully developed and perfected is the " Tourbillon ,, 
which can be used for forming trusses of either green or dry forage. The machine 
picks up the windrow left by the mower, rolls the forage into a truss and releases it 
on to the raked ground. When the trusses are formed of green fodder they have then 
to be shocked in pairs to facilitate drying ; in the case of dry fodder the trusses have 
only to be bound before removal. 

Th* mechanism is worked from the shaft of the driving wheels by means of ordinary 
transporter chains. The apparatus consists of a raking cylinder which collects the forage 
and projects it on to an elevator resting on the wheels shaft and forming the frame 
of the machine. When the truss has reached the required size it is automatically 
released. 

The machine worked satisfactorily in trials, the trusses were well rolled and kept 
their shape when released 011 to the ground. 

The machine can be drawn by a single horse Its weight is 500 kg and it works 
over a width of 80 cm, being able to clear three hectares in a day. The trusses fall 
on to the ground about 15 m. apart in the case of a first crop and 4 m with a third 
crop ; the weight of the truss varies from 3.5 to 4 kg. , 

(Journal d'Agriculture Pratique, Paris, 19 liovembre 1932, 96° annee, n° 47) 

H. J. H. 

Machine picking of cotton in the United States. — The first patent for a 
cotton picking machine was taken in 1850. The improvement of machinery for the 
purpose has been slow, owing partly to the technical difficulty of manipulating the fibre 
but partly also to the growers’ belief that cotton could not be satisfactorily picked 
by machine. 

The Texas Experiment Station took up the question five years ago and has been 
studying the problem from the double aspects of the relative practicability of the existing 
types of machinery and the formation of a type of cotton better adapted to mechanical 
harvesting tlian the varieties grown at present. 

The various machines patented for cotton picking may be divided into five types, 
namely : — 

(r) Picker type. — This type includes machines which collect the cotton in the 
open bolls by means of prongs, tines or forks, at intervals through the season, without 
damaging th' foliage and unopen bolls. 

(2) Thresher type. -- These machines cut through the stem near the ground 
and the whole plant passes into the machine, which separates the fibre from the rest. 
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(3) Pneumatic harvester. — The cotton is stripped from the bolls by suction 
or by a violent current of air. 

(4) Electric type . — This type of picker is based on the attraction of the cotton 
fibre by an organ charged with static electricity. 

(5) Stripper type . — The cotton is tom from the bolls by passing the plant 
through a comb or between rollers. 

(H. P. Smith, D. T. Kh,eough, M. H. Byron, D. Scoatks and D. L. Jones Bul¬ 
letin No. 452 of the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station, College Station, Brazos 
County, Texas). 

J. L. 

Animal Husbandry. 

General. 

The distribution of breeds of domestic animaes in Uruguay. — In con¬ 
nexion with the World Agiicultural Census organised by the International Institute 
of Agriculture, Uruguay undertook a census of domestic animals, dividing them accord¬ 
ing to breed. The results are of considerable interest. Pot cattle it appears that the 
number of pedigree animals has greatly increased of recent years. In fact, whereas 
in 1916 the purebred animals represented only 0.11 % of the total head of stock, in 
1930 this percentage had reached 0.64. Amongst the purebred animals Hereford cattle 
predominate, numbering s/ 4 of the purebred cattle of the country. Next conies the 
Durham or Shorthorn, then, third of the beef breeds and in much smaller numbers, 
comes the Polled Angus. The census includes also crossbred animals having the 
characteristics of different breeds. Here also the Herefords are in the first rank, repre¬ 
senting 65 % of the total, while the Durham and Angus cattle represent respectively 
28 % and 1 %. The distribution of these beef breeds within the country is approx¬ 
imately the same in all regions and in nearly every Department the Herefords are pre¬ 
dominant. 

Dairy cattle represent only 3 5 % of the total cattle, and only 1800 of them, that 
is not even 1 %, are registered The predominating dairy breeds in Uiugray have 
always been and are to day the I'riesian and Normandy cattle 

As regards sheep , the number of pedigree animals seems to be on the increase since 
tile 1916 census and again since that of 1924. The proportion of registered animals, 
however, would seem lower, which is undoubtedly due to the enormous increase in the 
head of sheep since 1924. The percentage of purebred sheep remains small, being 
only 0.09 % out of a total of about 20 million sheep in the country. The distribution 
of the breeds (considering both purebred and crossbred animals having the character¬ 
istics of one breed or the other) shows a reduction in Merinos, the pel cent age of which 
has fallen from 38 03 % in 1916 to 10 77 % in 1930. The absolute number of Merinos 
lias not however fallen very much. A reduction in the relative numbers is apparent 
also for Lincoln sheep. This breed in 1916 represented more than half the total flocks, 
whereas in 1930 it represented only 38.73 %. This breed has passed to second place 
in spite of an increase in its absolute numbers. In 1930 the first place was occupied 
by the Romney Marsh sheep, with 38.67 %. This breed in 1916 did not yet figure 
among those represented in Uruguay and in 1924 was only 20 % of the total sheep. 
The three breeds mentioned together constitute 97 % of the sheep and the remainder 
is divided between Shropshires, Corriedales and Criollas. 

For pigs the census distinguishes between different breeds only for the registered 
animals. The returns show 1018 pedigree animals out of a total of over 300,000 pigs. 
This figure does not correspond to the number of animals registered by the Rural 
Association, which is only 485, but in both cases the largest numbers of pigs registered 
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belong to the Berkshire breed, which constitutes 90 % of the purebred pigs recorded by 
the census The remainder is divided equally between the Yorkshire and Duroc Jersey 
breeds. 

(Ministerio de Industria, Direccion de Agronomfa, Seccidn de Economia y Esta- 
dfstiea Agricola - Censo Agropecuario ano 1930. i a Parte: Stock Ganadero. Monte, 
video, 1932). 

S. T. 

Application of respiration tests to tiie determination of the work capac¬ 
ity OF ANIMALS AND TO THEIR SCIENTIFIC UTILISATION. — Dr. WERNER HlTXDORFF, 
Chief of the Section of the Institute for Scientific Organisation of Work at Pommrits-Sa 
(Germany), gives an account (Znchtungskimde, Gottingen, 1933, Nr. l ) of respiration 
tests which liave been carried out on draught horses. An apparatus was devised for 
the experiments which is easy to use and can be worn during all agricultural work. 
This method does not determine the absolute amount of work done, but rather the coeffi¬ 
cient of power and the fatigue of the animals. The method would seem as applicable 
to the scientific determination of a given amount of work as are the recognised systems 
in harness. The data published are not however adequate to allow of an appraisal 
of the value of these interesting tests. 

K M 


Feeding. 

Natural phosphates in stock feeding. — M. II. Yelu (Paris) publishes in 
the Revue Vetdrinaire for November 1932 the results of some experiments carried 
out in the Laboratory of the Stock Breeding Service at Casablanca on feeding natural 
phosphates to sheep. These tests have shown the danger involved in using natural 
phosphates as a supplementary mineral ration Prolonged administration of small 
quantities of natural phosphates (3 ° 0 of the grain ration over two years) to sheep re¬ 
sulted in complete decay of the teeth, serious affections of a general nature and death 
in rather more than two years. The writer concludes that phosphatic water consumed 
without intermission and, still worse, natural phosphates are thus capable of causing 
poisoning and death. They should therefore be entirely removed from the rations 
of domestic animals. 

E M. 

Artificial curing of lucerne and the content of the hay in nutritive 
elements. — Three different methods of curing have been compared in America 
with regard to their effect on the food value of lucerne liay:— (1) completely arti¬ 
ficial drying in desiccators, (2) partial natural drying on the field followed by artifi¬ 
cial drying, (3) complete drying in the field. The digestion tests carried out with each 
of the three types of hay obtained showed that artificial curing has no adverse effect 
on the food value of lucerne hay. The results obtained in the tests of metabolism 
were, in fact, much the same in all three cases. 

(Journal of Agricultural Research , Washington, 1932, No. 8). 

S. T. 


Sheep. 

A new tendency in South African sheep farming : the production of lambs 
for slaughter. — A number of reasons are forcing sheep farmers in the Union of 
South Africa to introduce changes in their methods. It seems tliat the market for 
wool is choked and the prices are not high enough to make breeding a paying propo- 
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sition, so the sheep farmers are therefore endeavouring to nuke the sheep of the country 
better adapted for the production of lambs for slaughter. For this purpose a method 
of crossbreeding, called by M. R. Lartisien (in L’Union Ovine, Paris, November, 
1932), crossing “en triangle ” is being used. This consists of a first cross with rams 
of a dual purpose breed (Lincoln, Romney Marsh, etc.), then the first generation cross¬ 
breds are crossed with a mutton breed (Southdown, Dorset Horn, etc.). By this means 
quick growing lambs are procured which give a good quality meat as well as good wool. 
The writer foiesees other economic consequences from this change ; namely, a fall 
in the price of meat, a reduction in the numbers of sheep, resulting from earlier slaughter, 
a reduction in wool production and a rise in the price of wool If this new tendency 
is followed in other sheep raising countries of the British Empire they will undoubtedly 
become large producers of lamb for the world markets ^ 

Shkkp raising in Madagascar — The number of sheep in Madagascar is not 
high. The larger part of the 160,000- sheep appearing in the census returns are in 
the southern part of the island The native sheep belongs to the Asiatic type of 
Ovis Dohchura. Jt is white, red or piebald red or black, often with only the head and 
neck black. The weight varies from 16 to 70 kg according to the region. In the south 
two lambs to a birth is usual. It has already been tried to improve the native breed 
by crossing with merinos, but the experiments have not been successful on account 
of the lack of cooperation between breeders and because the imported animals do not 
seem resistant to disease. Of recent years the official sheep raising station at Avain- 
boche has been able to obtain crossbreds which are acclimatised and produce wool 
nearly equal to that of the imported animals. A certain progress may therefore be 
looked for in sheep raising in Madagascar, although the numbers will always be limited. 

(L*Union Ovine, Paris, 1932, 4, 10, ri, 345, 384) ^ ^ 

Poultry. 

Marking of eggs in Itat/v — By Ministerial Decree of 15 January 1933, based 
on the Decree Law of 14 October 1032, concerning legislation for the commerce in 
eggs, regulations arc established relating to the marking of eggs for importation into 
Italy. According to the Decree every egg must bear, in Latin characters of a minimum 
height of two millimetres, the name of the country of provenance. The inscription 
must be in indelible ink and must be easily legible. The sale of unmarked foreign 
eggs is forbidden within the kingdom and punishable by a fine. This Decree aims at 
protecting the home egg industry against foreign competition and ensuring the fresh 
condition of tile eggs on the market. 

iGiovvale de%h AllevaUm, Anno XXVIII, n. 2, Roma, 1033) S. T. 

Factors influencing artificial incubation - An interesting article by Mr 
Alexis L. Romanoff in the Harper Adams Utility Poultry Journal (Vol 18, No. 6) 
states that the chief factors influencing artificial incubation are temperature, purity 
of the air and humidity. These factors determine the length of the incubation period, 
the growth of the embryo, mortality of embryos and hatching. 

The duration of incubation is determined mainly by temperature ; the growth 
of the embryo by temperature, also by the quality of the air and to some extent by 
humidity. Mortality is affected by all three factors ; impure air causes a high rate of 
mortality at the two critical periods, while temperature and humidity are effective 
more particularly at the second critical period. Hatching is determined by all the 
factors and particularly by those affecting the growth and mortality of the embrvo. 

J. L. 
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Meat. 

Methods of detecting alterations in meat. — It is difficult to detect putre¬ 
faction of meat because figures obtained in analyses of fresh meat vary so widely 
that they may approximate to those obtained in analysis of meat beginning to putrefy. 
The figures may even fall slightly after putrefaction begins, before rising again. These 
difficulties have led Dr. I,ABRANCAandF. PosTELLito develop a new method of analysis, 
which is published in the Annali d’lgiene (Rome 1932, Vol. 42, n. 10). This method 
consists in the determination of the amino-acids of the soluble reducing substances 
and of the soluble nitrogen. It seems to give satisfactory results, but cannot be used 
for testing fish. 

vS. T. 


Agricultural Industries. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

Recovery of the alcohol lost in the fermentation oases in distilling. — 
Preliminary tests carried out by P Devos with a view to recovering the whole of the 
alcohol lost in the fermentation gases by means of activated carbon have shown that 
0.4 % of the alcohol produced in distillation of apples could be recovered in this wav. 

(La Cidrerie Frangaisc, Paris, December 1932, No. 12). 

G. S. 

Value of cotton stems in the paper industry — According to MM. Vidal, 
Brot, AriberT, G. S. Dagand and II Heim de Balsac the cotton stem gives a yield 
in cellulose of only 35 %, and this cellulose contains only 78 % of pure cellulose of the 
cotton type. In spite of the difficully of eliminating the lignonc the white pulps con¬ 
tain 89 % of comparatively pure cellulose, with about 8 5 % of lignone and 2.7 % of 
mineral matter. 

A bleached pulp suitable for making fine quality papers may be obtained by a 
somewhat long alkaline treatment with lye of medium concentration. The shortness 
of the fibres however prevents the pulp having more than limited uses. The yield of 
white pulp is low ; even counting the very low price of the raw material the returns 
are not very profitable. 

The brown pulp, which is suitable only for packing papers, is of little value owing 
to the fibres being too short to give the paper the necessary strength. 

The writers therefore have reached the conclusion that the value of cotton stems 
in paper manufacture has been exaggerated and that in reality they form a waste 
material which is of little use. They estimate, moreover, that a hectare of cotton would 
give an annual yield of 1200 to 1500 kg of paper pulp, that is, taking the yield of diy 
stems per hectare as 40 quintals and the yield of cellulose as 30 to 35 %. 

(Coloft st Culture Cotonniere, Paris, avril 19^2, iasc. 1). 

J. L. 

Competition for the preparation of new beverages in Ttaly. -- The National 
Fascist Confederation of Fanners and the Confederations and Federations of Com¬ 
merce and Industry have organised 3 national competitions with prizes for the prepara¬ 
tion of agreeable thirst-quenching beverages, still or sparkling. 

Competition 1. — For beverages with a basis of grape or lemon juice ; the quan¬ 
tity of alcohol of fermentation contained must not exceed 4 % of the volume of the 
liquid. 
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Competition 2. — For beverages with a basis of wine, the accessory ingredients 
to consist exclusively of plant products (aromatic herbs, etc.) Beverages containing 
lemon juice are preferred. 

Competition 3 — Names for the products of competitions 1 ane 2. 

(Rivtsta italiana delle Essen**, dei Profumi e delle Piante officinali, N. 1, 1933). 

Industries of Livestock Products. 

Considerations regarding pasteurisation — In T.e Lint (1933, h.os 121, 122) 
C. Porcher discusses the following points : (1) definition and purposes of pasteurisation, 

(2) time of pasteurisation; (ri pasteurisation appliances, (4) marketing in bottles; 
(5) obligatory pasteurisation 

(t) To pasteurise milk is to destroy by the .suitable use of heat nearly the whole 
of its normal bacterial flora and the whole of its pathogenic flora if - as is too often 
the case - such exists, without interfering to more than a minimum extent with the 
physical structure (constitution), chemical balance and biochemical elements (diastases 
and vitamines) of the milk 

(2) The bactericidal action of heat on the milk is the essential part of pasteuri¬ 
sation For scientific pasteurisation the following are necessary :— 

(a) select the milk and collect it in large vats to ensure the uniform quality 
of the product, 

{b) filter the milk to free it from impurities, visible and invisible ; 

(r) heat it to the given temperature and keep it at this temperature for the 
given time , 

(d) cool it immediately to a much lowci temperature , 

(e) keep it at this temperature until it is put into the chums or, preferably, 
bottles , 

(/) when transport is necessary to effect it at a low temperature 

The careful management of milking and collecting also fomis an essential part 
of pasteurisation The ideal would be to pasteurise milk which has received special 
care from the lx*giiming, from the selection of the cow with regard to its general healthy 
condition, the health of the udder in particular, to its stabling feeding and milking 

(3) The various methods of pasteurisation are tabulated. 

(4) Marketing of pasteurised milk in bottles In principle it may be .said that 
bottling straight from the refrigerator is part of scientific pasteurisation As regards 
technique there are two methods of delivering pasteurised milk in bottles : the filtered 
raw' milk may be put into the bottles, then they may be sealed and pasteurised, or 
the milk may be pieviously pasteurised, cooled, then put into bottles and sealed by 
machinery Delivery of pasteurised milk in bottles necessitates equipment for cleaning 
the bottles which has a large output per hour and yet ensures perfect cleanliness. 

(5) The question of obligatory pasteurisation raises also the question of obligatory 
bottling The problem would not be solved by enforcing pasteurisation without en¬ 
forcing .sale in bottles. 

F G. 

Criteria and methods for determining the valijk of pasteurisation of milk. 
— In Nos. 121-122 of Le Lait (1933) H. Stassano discusses th^ criteria which should 
inspire and methods that should be followed in evaluation of a process of pasteurising 
milk. 

The writer subdivides these criteria and methods into three groups. The first 
group aims at the commercial preservation of the milk and its healthy condition, 
including flavour percentage of coagulated albumen, duration of commercial preserva- 
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tion, number of bacteria, measurement of acidity, tests for B. coli, tests for hemolytic 
streptococci, testing of the disappearance of infection from milk naturally tuberculous. 
The second group relating to the examination of the milk itself includes physico¬ 
chemical and biological tests (viscosity, pH, soluble ferments, etc ), coagulation by 
pressure, separation of cream on standing, preservation of the carbon dioxide, volu¬ 
metric analysis of the latter, testing of the acidity of the milk before and after heat¬ 
ing, aeiation of the milk, bactericidal power, immunisation power, vitamines, investi¬ 
gation of the products of certain bacteria at the temperatures of treating the milk when 
the treatment is of long duration. The third group telating to the economic aspect 
of the treatment examines the care of the apparatus, consumption of steam and 
water, facility of cleaning, bulkiness of tile apparatus and costs. 

From among these criteria, setting aside those of economic interest, the writer 
selects 11 which he regards as essential for a complete and impartial appraisal of the 
value of a pasteurising process or a simple pasteuriser, namely :— 

(1) Determination of flavour : no cooked flavour. 

(2) Determination of the percentage of soluble coagulated albumen: low pro¬ 
portion 

(3) Good keeping quality of the milk in sterile containers 

(4) Progress of acidification during heating : very slow up to 3-5 hours. 

(5) Disappearance of B. coli. 

(6) Disappearance of B. mastihdes and all hemolytic streptococci. 

(7) Test of the healthy condition of milk naturally tainted with tuberculosis 

genus. 

(8) Conservation of the initial degree of acidity of the raw milk after pas¬ 
teurisation. 

(9) Good conservation of the capacity of 1 lie milk to curdle under pressure. 

(10) Conservation of the capacity for a good separation of the cream on standing, 
and, further, a more rapid sepal ation accompanied by a slightly thicker layer of cream 

(11) Conservation of the peroxvdase : positive Storcti reaction 

The writer desires perfect agreement between scientists and practical dairy workers 
in studying methods of appraising the value of pasteurising plant which shall both 
ensure hygienic milk and be practical. 

E G. 


Agricultural Training. 

Agricut/turA iy Instruction in China. — The number dated 12 November 1932 
of « VEurope nouvelle » contains some very interesting information on Chinese Agri¬ 
culture and the reorganisation of Education in China. 

The essential character of Chinese social life is the predominant importance of the 
rural factor. The traveller is at once struck by the small size of the holdings and 
the intense .subdivision of the cultivated area. The Chinese peasant devotes great 
attention to the fertilisation of his lands and his activities are characterised by a marked 
degree of skill and intense patience combined with a high appreciation of economic 
methods. Chinese agriculture is intensive in character in the sense that it makes 
the fullest possible use of human labour and effort. Its actual methods, poor equip¬ 
ment and ignorance of modem practice are however quite other than such as are 
required for intensive agriculture as generally understood to-day. 

The reorganisation of Public Instruction in China forms the subject of a special 
report published in 1932 by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation. 
Education in China is still at a backward stage. Secondary education is possibly the 
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branch which is the greatest sufferer from a too hasty attempt at adaptation to 
western ideas. The technical schools and departments require to be increased and 
unless they can be made really efficient, the economic future of the country cannot 
be developed on the lines that it has a right to expect. At the same time there are 
some encouraging features. For example in the purely Chinese towns there are to 
be seen Agricultural and Sericultural Schools, which have been established at a very 
low cost and are under the management of students who have returned from France 
or America, in which boys and girls, on leaving the elementary .schools, obtain a form 
of technical instruction which suffices to enable them, after the completion of the 
course, to introduce progressive ideas and improved methods of organisation into the 
provincial districts. These schools also serve a very useful purpose in the training 
of overseers "and headmen for farm enterprises 

G. R. 

AgricueTttrae Instruction in KgypT. — A special number of « L'Europe Non - 
velle », published at the end of December 1032, is specially devoted to Egypt and 
contains a valuable account of the intellectual and scholastic life of the country in an 
article .signed by Issa HEEMl Pacha, Minister of Public Instruction. 

Egypt remains always a pre-eminently agricultural country and there was always 
a certain risk that the extension of education in the country districts might result in 
a migration to the towns Hence the Ministry has been at special pains, in giving 
effect to its educational schemes to strengthen the attachment of the younger gene¬ 
ration to the land. 

Agricultural instruction is provided in the Intermediate Schools of Agriculture 
which provide a three-vear course Similarly the Intermediate Schools of Commerce 
give a three-vear course but the students in the agricultural schools, before obtaining 
the diploma, are required to take a period of practical training on a farm The 
work of the Higher School of Agriculture, in common with the Higher School of Ve¬ 
terinary Studies, is receiving .special attention and the country reposes high hopes 
in the results that should be obtained by these tw r o establishments. 

G R 

Agricultural Research. 

Static Experiment Station for Aoricteterae Chemistry, at Vienna Tins 
station, founded in 1800 serves the whole of Austria, the annual income which in 1031 
amounted to 222,000 schillings is in part contributed by the State and in part derived 
from the Station’s own available funds The lands used for experimental purposes in¬ 
clude an experimental farm of 378 hectares and two stations for plant giowth The 
staff consists of 50 technicians and employees and the Director Ing Scholz I11 re¬ 
cent years, the principal activities of the station have been the following soil science, 
research on soil nutrition requirements, fertiliser tests, fodder and feeding stuffs tests; 
growing of peat moss; study of medicinal plants preservation of fodder, ensilage, appli¬ 
cation and improvement of the Neubauer method The station makes known the results 
of its researches by means of publications, exhibitions and conferences, it issues an an¬ 
nual report; in the last few years, it has published numerous scientific and practical 
works on medicinal plants 

D. K. 

Central Agricultural Station (Esta£ao Agraria Central, Beeem). — This 
station, founded in September 1923 at Belem in the town of Lisbon, serves the follow¬ 
ing three regions: Terra Saloia, Outra Banda, Arrabida, and the work undertaken 
is mainly experimental. Its income for the economic year 1932 was $ 803,092; it 
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receives no subsidy. The area of the experimental fields at Belem is about 35 hectares 
consisting of clay land originating from the disintegration of basalts. The staff of the 
station is grouped in 6 divisions under the direction of M. Mario dr Azevedo Gomes 
and comprises 84 persons. The most modem material is used and the station is there¬ 
fore in a position to fulfil its purpose of scientific research. 

Principal work carried out m the different divisions of the Agricultural Station. 

First Division : Physiographical studies. 

Investigation of the viticultural region of Col6res and construction of the correspond¬ 
ing agro-hydrological map. 

Investigation of the region of Serra Grande de Serpa and construction of the 
corresponding agro-hydrological map. 

Agrological .study of the texture and value of fertilizers on different soils. 

Agricultural ecological studies relating to the different varieties of wheat. 

Second division : Economic studies. 

Investigations of fanning systems. 

Investigations of the economic conditions of wheat-growing. 

Contribution to the study of the economic situation of Portuguese agriculture 

Agricultural economic study of the viticultural legion of Colares; 

Third division : Laboratory studies. 

Study of the characters of certain Portuguese brandies. 

Study of home grown wheats and wheat flours from the point of view of composition 
and breadmaking qualities. 

Study of the methods of applying benzoic acid as a conserving agent for Portu¬ 
guese wines. 

Fourth division . Experiments on seeds and improvement of crop plants. 

Intensification of the comparative trials made in the various parts of the country, 
in collaboration with the institutions existing in each. 

Detailed study of the ancestry of hybrid wheats created from 1928 to 1931. 

Projects for the commercial classification of national wheats. Studies in selection and 
improvement viewed from the physiological, cytological and histological standpoints; 
experiments in sowing and disinfection. 

Organisation of registers of the introduction of foreign seed for cultivation. 

Fifth division : Cultivation studies. 

Study of the different varieties of rice imported from Italy ; studies of sowing and 
transplanting. 

Studies of artificial meadows , intercalary and catch crops, rotations and fallows, 
methods of sowing of wheat, haymaking; experiments with various agricultural mate¬ 
rials; 

Sixth division : livestock studies. 

The Station possesses a livestock museum and carries out experiments in commercial 
hybridization. 

Aviculture: the Station is endeavouring to establish a national breed of all-round 
suitability. 

The giving of publicity to the results of these investigations amongst agriculturists 
and the distribution of selected seeds are methodically organized, as a result of the 
Regulamento para aprooagao de cereais para sementeiras produzidas pelos agricultores sob 
gar ant m official. 




Fig 2 — Central Agricultural Station of Belem (rortuiuJ) \anous crop txpuimcnts 
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The Central Agricultural Station of Belem publishes the reports of its proceedings 
through the Publicity and Propaganda Service of the Department of Agricultural Social 
Affairs. The publications of this bureau consist of thee series, dealing respectively 
with general policy (quarterly) legislation (half yearly) and agricultural information 
propaganda (monthly), (see Figure 2). 

Federal Institute of Agricultural Experimentation of Oerlikon, Zurich. 
— This Institute, founded in 1920 by the fuvsion of two older establishments serves Ger¬ 
man and Italian Switzerland; it is maintained by the State; its budget for 1931 amounted 
to 412,800 Swiss francs. The Institute possesses five experimental fields: at Oerlikon 
310 ares of marley sand; at Briittisellen: 194 ares of peat land; at Kloten 220 ares 
of stony marl; at Einsiedeln 10 ares of heavy marl; at Arosa 40 ares of sandy marl. The 



Fig. 3. — Federal Institute of Agricultural Experimentation of Oerlikon, Zurich (Switzerland). 

staff includes the director, M. F. T. Walken, and a staff of 50, of whom 13 are techni¬ 
cians. The principal activities of the Institute are inspection of products utilized in 
agriculture (seeds, fodder, etc), plant protection and miscellaneous research; in 1930 the 
station made 51 manurial experiments, 131 varietal experiments, 44 feeding stuffs expe¬ 
riments and 16 experiments relating to plant protection; it makes the results of its inves¬ 
tigations known through its publication, through lectures and by educational courses; 
its annual report is published in the Annuatre Agricole de la Suisse, (See Figure 3). 

D. K. 

Forestry. 

Sawmill Waste and its Utilisation in Scandinavia and America. — In order 
to give a comparison of the percentage of mill waste and the extent of its utilisation in 
Oregon and Washington on the one hand and in British Columbia, Sweden and Finland 
on i:he other, Elton Uodewich has published in the Journal of Forestry (Washington 
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1932, No. 7) a special study with statistical tables, based on data collected between 1926 
and 1929, a period not affected by the present abnormal conditions of financial crisis. 

The volume of wood converted into sawdust is equivalent to 10 % for Sweden, 

13.7 % for the Douglas Fir region of Oregon and Washington and 17.2 % for British 
Columbia. The percentage converted into slabs, trimmings and edgings is highest in 
Sweden and Finland, intermediate in Oregon and Washington and lowest in British 
Columbia. The higher yield of slabs, etc. in Sweden and Finland is possibly due to 
the fact that smaller logs and a higher proportion of top logs were utilised. 

The percentage yield of sawing timber is lowest in the European countries and 
highest in British Columbia with Oregon and Washington occupying the middle position. 
The lower yields in the Scandinavian countries may well be due to the relative .smallness 
of the logs and the high proportion of top logs. 

As regards the utilisation of sawdust, on the assumption that in British Columbia 
the same percentage of the log was used for mill fuel as in Oregon and Washington, 

11.7 % of the total log volume was deducted from the slabwood and sawdust not reported 
as utilised. The remainder was than considered as non-utilised waste and classified as 
destroyed in the refuse burner. 

In Oregon and Washington the percentage of the log volume converted into “ small 
timber ” is lower than in the other Countries considered and only 1 % of the total in 
manufactured into lathes, handles and shingling. Finland on the other hand utilised 
4.4 % of its log volume in this way and Sweden and British Columbia 3 %. In British 
Columbia snow fencing and car doors are made from slabwood. 

There is little difference as to the percentage of logs converted into paper chips 
between Oregon, Washington, British Columbia and Finland for which the percentage 
ranges from 2 to 4. In Sweden however the percentage is as high as 18 %. 

The amount of .sawmill waste use d as fuel depends on the nearness of the mills to 
centres of population. Thus the amount of fuel wood produced in Oregon and 
Washington is 8 ° 0 higher th in in British Columbia and fuel wood is produced on a much 
higher scale from saw mill waste in Finland than in any of the other countries cited. 

The conclusions of this comparative study of American and*Scandinavian conditions 
may l>e thus stated • (1) between 3 and 4 times less material is utilised in America than 
in the European countries ; (2) further and perhaps more profitable use of Oregon and 
Washington slabwood could be made by conversion into short length and small sized 
timber stock , (3) the production of raw material for paper pulp manufacture with sawmill 
waste requires further development. 

R. W. 


BOOK NOTICE 

Zander Di. Robert. Handworterbueh der Pflanzennameii und ihre Erklarungen, 
2nd edition, Berlin 1932, Gartnerische Verlagsgesellschaft. 

[The issue of a second edition of this handbook explaining the origins of plant 
names shows that it serves a practical purpose. The work has been amplified and 
brought up to date with the collaboration of a number of botanical, horticultural and 
linguistic experts and takes into account the latest scientific discoveries and the reso¬ 
lutions of the recent International Congress at Patis (May-June 1932). The material 
is arranged in a clear and practical manner. Historical and etymological notes accom¬ 
pany the plant names]. 


N. G. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Good Bread of Former Times. 

There is a tendency at the i:>resent moment to return to the old classical 
method of making bread with sour dough. This backward step is justifiable 
because practically everywhere, but more especially in the large towns, the 
necessity for speed has led to the use of excessively large quantities of yeast. 

The fermentation produced by yeast in the dough is rapid, but the 
resulting bread is insii>id and rapidly becomes stale. The latter is a drawback 
now that the economic crisis has reduced the consumption of new bread. This 
explains the success that has crowned certain recent experiments in large-scale 
baking with sour dough and putting the bread on the market in hygienic 
wrappings. 

It is curious thus to see a return to a method of baking regarded, though 
wrongly, as primitive. But, economic phenomena being so complex and their 
results sometimes unexpected, it may be wondered what will be the reactions 
of the use of sour doughs on the baking yeast industry and on the utilisation in 
yeast using bakeries of a considerable quantity of molasses as raw material for 
producing the musts. 

Prof. Georges Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

Experimental Tobacco Growing Stations under the Administration of the 

Tobacco Monopoly of Turkey. 

Tobacco growing in Turkey is first alluded to in the 17th century in an 
ordinance of Sultan Suleiman IT. After that time it spread rapidly and now the 
best of the oriental cigarette tobaccos come from Turkey. The soils and climate 
of the country are suited to the production of good tobaccos, since Turkey now 
supplies 40 to 50 million quintals annually, the greater part of which is exported 
all over the world. 

Four main tobacco producing regions may be distinguished in Turkey, namely, 
the Smyrna zone, the Black Sea zone, the Anatolia zone and the Southern Ana¬ 
tolia zone. These four zones produce tobaccos of very varying types, whether 
they are of the older varieties (Basmas and Bachi-bagli) or of those imported 
recently which have given rise to the large plantations of Gueive-Akhissar, Kara 
Mersel, Karchi Yaka, Izmidt, etc. 
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With a view to improving the yield of the crop which is a natural source of 
so much wealth to the country the Government has replaced the old private 
tobaceo company existing before the Republic by a State Monopoly, which un¬ 
dertakes the development of tobacco growing and the promotion of the export 
trade. Thus the tobacco monopoly formed 6 years ago a technical research 
service which studies the varieties grown in Turkey, their improvement by selection 
and the control of diseases and pests. The headquarters and laboratories of the 
service are at Istambul; its programme of activities is as follows : 

1) Systematic study of the varieties existing in Turkey from botanical, mor¬ 
phological and industrial standpoints, and their relations with the soil and climate. 

2) Selection and improvement of the existing varieties. 

3) Introduction of new varieties and study of the districts suited to their 
cultivation. 

4) Soils, manures, rotation systems, cultural treatments. 

5) Processes of curing and fermentation. 

6) Control of pests and diseases of the crop in the field. 

7) Control of the pests and diseases of the tobacco after picking. 

In order to carry out this programme effectively it became necessary for 
the Service to have at least one experiment station and experimental plantations 
distributed in all the tobacco producing regions of Turkey. The Experiment Sta¬ 
tion was opened in December 1927 at Maltepe in the outskirts of Instambul, and 
14 km. from Haydar Pacha at the head of the Baghdad railway, bater a further 
Station was found necessary and was formed by the Scientific Agricultural Sec¬ 
tion of the Tobacco Monopoly at Sainsun in February 1931. Experimental plant¬ 
ations were formed at Smyrna, Akhissar, Kara Mursel and the other producing 
regions. 

M a 1 1 £ p 4 Experiment Station. 

The trial fields of the Station are situated 700 metres from the sea and 
at an altitude of 8 metres above sea level. The climate is approximately that 
of Istambul, with a mean annual rainfall of 700 mm. The Station serves the 
basins of the Sea of Marmara and the Black Sea and Thrace. The average an¬ 
nual budget of the Station has been about 15,000 Turkish pounds (18,000 French 
francs); it is supported by the State Tobacco Monopoly. The acreage of the 
experimental land is 5 hectares ; the soil is bower Devonian sandy-clay. The 
Station staff consists of a specialist in genetics, three assistants and a farm man¬ 
ager. The geneticist has the title of Technical Advisor to the Monopoly ; he 
receives a salary of 650 Turkish pounds a month, his assistants 75 pounds each 
and the manager 90 pounds. The temporary staff varies in number according 
to the season ; in 1931 the months in which most labour was required were : 
February, 473 day labourers ; August, 822 ; September, 976. It may be reckoned 
that from the end of March to October the work of the Station requires 3265 
days' work, and from October to the end of March only 1646, making about 
5000 in all, of which 1865 days are female labour. The equipment of the estab¬ 
lishment includes all that is necessary for cultivation, selection and preparation 
of tobacco (glasshouses, nursery beds, microscopes, curing ovens, farm equip- 
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Fig. r. — Maltep6 Station : Backed flowers of the tobacco plants to be kept for seed. 



Fig. 2 . — Malt£p£ Station: Tobacco curia e (system used in the Black Sea basin). 
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ment, etc.). The plan of work at present being followed is the systematic study 
of the varieties of tobacco grown in Turkey with regard to their botanic, morpho¬ 
logical and industrial characteristics and relationships with soil and climate ; 
selection and improvement of varieties, study of new varieties, control of diseases 
and pests of tobacco in the field and after picking, and study of processes for 
curing and fermentation. Recently the Station has been more particularly con¬ 
cerned in establishing a type suitable for each tobacco growing region, improving 
them by selection and increasing yields, also in studying fermentation and control 
methods against pests (Lasioderma serricorne) and diseases (root rot, etc.). The 
Station distributes selected and semi-selected seed to growers, together with leaf¬ 
lets describing scientific methods of culture and disease control, and also organises 
campaigns for the control of diseases affecting the various regions. 

Sam sun Experiment Station. 

Situated near the town of Samsun by the southern shore of the Black 
Sea, 450 m. inland and 25 m. above sea level. This Station may be regarded 
as a sub-station of Malt 4 pe and was formed with a view to improving the 
tobaccos of the Black Sea basin which have certain special characteristics and 
requirements. The Samsum region has an annual rainfall of about 663 mm 
with 140 rainy days ; the mean annual temperature is 14.3° (mean maximum 
17.9 0 , mean minimum 10.2 0 ) ; the dominant wind is from the south-west and 
there are about 104 cloudy days in addition to the days of rain. The Station’s 
expenditure is 8100 Turkish pounds (97,200 French francs) which is entirely 
supplied by the State Tobacco Monopoly which controls the Station through 
its Scientific Section. The land of the region belongs to the secondary geological 
formation though the Station is situated on a trachytic outcrop with clay 
soils. The Station’s land is 2 Y\ hectares in extent and is managed by an 
assistant of the geneticist ; there are also a tobacco expert, a visiting inspector 
of the genetical work and a director of the practical cultivation work. The 
number of day labourers varies (in winter 800 days’ work, in summer 1600). 
The general scheme of work followed now consists in establishing the different 
types of the region, improving them by selection, increasing their quantitative 
and Qualitative yield and bulking the selected seed. The Station having been 
recently formed has not yet published much ; its results are made known to 
growers by field talks and articles in the local newspapers. 

Until ig28 the Turkish Tobacco Monopoly published a “ Revue Technique 

Agricole du Monopole des Tabacs de Turquie ”. The Maltepe Station intends 

shortly to start issuing an annual report. „ 

J * D. Kaltknbach. 

Drainage Cisterns. 

In arid land where the search for water has not proved successful it is proposed 
by M. Pucci (i) to construct a new type of cistern, which he calls a «drain" 
age cistern ». The cost of installing cisterns of this type is less than that of the 
usual tanks for utilising rain water, or «gutter cisterns ». 

(1) C iiornale di Agricoltura della Domenico ., Piacenza 1932, No. 48. 
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The new type of cistern allows of the quick accumulation of large quantities 
of clear drinkable water while at the same time draining the land. 

M. Pucci has built one of these cisterns with a capacity of about 720 hecto¬ 
litres on a 9 hectare estate. The cistern is built of brick, but the bricks are not 



Pig 1 — Drains and small reservoir >>er\ing to 

threet the drainage waters into the cistern (by the 
ament pipe seen to the left ol the figure). 


closely in contact with each other in order to pievent the pressure of the water 
causing cracks in the vaulting. The water is first collected, by means of drainage 
pipes, into a small receptable (Fig. 1) and then passes through a cement pipe (15 



Fir. j — \ ertical Motion of the cistern. 

\ Inflow pipe. 

Ji 0\ erflow pipe. 

The bottom of llv <isUrn is hollowed out to form 
a depression. 


to 20 cm in diameter) into the cistern (Fig. 2), at the bottom of which is a depres¬ 
sion for sedimentation. 

The total cost was less than 2000 Italian liras, the construction requiring 
nearly 15 days with 4 workmen per day. 
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In a single night of rain in October the cistern was completely filled, although 
only a small part of the land was drained. 

M. Pucci observed also that even a light, summer rain is sufficient to raise 
considerably the level of the water in the cistern. The water is clear, and drink- 
able. 

The possibility of having available by this means water at a higher or lower 
temperature than that of the atmosphere, according to the season, is of great 
value in summer, and in winter allows of irrigation at temperatures above those 
of the surroundings. 

A ram (Fig. 3-D) will also in suitable conditions make it possible automa¬ 
tically to raise to the reservoir C a certain quantity of water for use on the farm. 

Taking into account however the small amount of water raised according to 

the formula P = 0.258 P' ^ j/ 12.80 — ^ and the size the overflow receptacle 
must be, in order to obtain a greater flow of water into A, it is possible to use 



Fig 3 — Diagram of an installation tor simul¬ 
taneous collecting and raising of the water. 

A --- Inflow. 

U = Overflow. 

C I'pper reservoir. 

D - Ram. 

P Water pumped to reservoir C. 

P' = Water running into cistern H 
h Distance water tails 
h' - Distance water raised. 


an ordinary rustless iron injector fitted to the inflow or outflow pipes so as to 
cause a vacuum in the pipe F and facilitate the upward flow of the water. A 
windmill or some other means of raising the water by causing a vacuum in the 
pipe F may be used to complete the system of collecting the drainage water. 

On land with a decided slope the overflow pipe B may serve directly for 
filling other reservoirs. 

In the vast more or less arid zones which are low-lying and far from natural 
outlets (Spain. Central Africa, etc.) drainage of the laud, even if effected only by 
mole-ploughs, and introduction of the drainage cistern connected to reservoirs, 
artificial pools, filtering tunnels, etc. (M. Bkduncioni, at the Vth National 
Water Congress, Italy 1932) would make development of the land and intensive 
farming possible. 

The collection of the waters into a large artificial lake at the lowest point 
of the low-lying zone would greatly increase the moisture of the atmosphere as 
well as of the crops and would in certain cases make it possible to utilise the differ- 
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ence in level between the surrounding reservoirs and the lake (the level of which 
would be lowered by evaporation) for the production of power. It is certain that 
in arid zones, often very hot, having a slight annual rainfall, constituted generally 
of torrential spring rains, the regulation and collection of the waters into closed 
reservoirs of the type of these drainage cisterns would seem from many points 
of view the best method. There would be the further possibility of raising the 
water automatically to the level of the arable layer and using the overflow pipes, 
made of porous material or with loose joints, for subterranean irrigation. 

In land with a high content in salt, upward displacement by capillarity of the 
salt-rich water-carrying stratum, resulting from evaporation during the hot season, 
would be reduced and in certain cases checked altogether, while the enclosing of 
the water in the drainage cisterns would allow of sweetening by one of the usual 
methods, or the first waters, having the highest salt content, could be directed 
into the main centre while the purer water could be collected in the drainage cis¬ 
terns for use on the farm and for irrigation. 

This could undoubtedly contribute to a more completely satisfactory solu¬ 
tion of the difficult problem of the reclamation and improvement of arid salt lands 
without the necessity of limiting cultivation to the special salt-resistant crops, 
or the use of treatments with gypsum, lime, sulphur, zeolites, etc. which are costly 
and not always entirely successful. 

G. Stamp a. 


Is the Sale of Non-Bottled Milk a Danger to Public Health? 

Much attention has been paid of recent vars to the problem of the town 
milk supply, to the complicated methods of collection, transport and distribution 
and to the quality of the milk on the market. In the countries most advanced 
in these matters the question of raw or pasteurised milk is connected with an 
equally important question, namely, its sale " loose " or in bottles. 

The questiou whether towns should be supplied with raw or pasteurised 
milk has been settled nearly everywhere in the same way. It is agreed that 
it is better to have a safe pasteurised milk than a raw milk which in spite of all 
possible precautions remains a danger. The efforts of milk producers to eliminate 
tuberculosis, contagious abortion and mastitis from the dairy herds have in fact 
contributed largely to the production of pure milk, but these measures are no 
safeguard against infectious diseases spread by milk, such as typhoid fever, scarlet 
fever and diphtheria. The only practical method so far found of avoiding these 
risks without increasing too greatly the price of milk is pasteurisation. 

Pasteurisation does not make bad milk good, does not make unclean milk 
pure, but it makes of a clean milk a safe milk. Pasteurisation, when properly 
carried out, does not change the flavour, odour or appearance of the milk or 
prevent the separation of the cream, nor does it alter appreciably the chemical 
constituents, the digestibility, nor the food value. But all the efforts to produce 
safe milk are valueless if later exposure to infection is not avoided. Such second¬ 
ary infection may not infrequently be brought home to the retail dairy in which 
the milk is usually exposed to the air, poured into pans, sometimes imperfectly 
washed, etc. In a word, there should be a general ban on the sale of loose milk. 
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In a Report of the Milk Commission of the Health Department of New York 
City (i) the question is discussed in detail and the reasons given why the sale of 
milk not in bottles should be prohibited. 

The Commission set out to answer the question whether in present conditions 
loose milk is a health hazard and if so what measures should be taken to eliminate 
the hazard. The Commission does not deny that there is evidence of risk of con¬ 
tamination which can be avoided only by suppressing the present usual method 
of retail sale; it is of the opinion that even improved sanitary measures could 
not completely eliminate all risk from the sale of loose milk. 

The Commission reached these conclusions as a result of a very thorough 
investigation of the loose milk on the market, studying its quality as regards 
food value and hygiene. • 

The opportunities for the removal of cream and the addition of water are 
greater in the case of loose milk than in the case of bottled milk. It is a simple 
matter to remove a quart of cream from a 40 quart can of milk and substitute a 
quart of water without detection. It is not easy to do this if the 40 quarts of 
milk are contained in 40 one-quart bottles, each capped by machine. Both 
the removal of cream and the addition of water represent health hazards, since 
the former reduces the nutritive value of the inilk, and adulteration, being clan¬ 
destine, is apt to be done in a way which may contaminate the milk with 
pathogenic organisms. 

The facts relating to the comparative butter-fat content of bottled and 
loose milk brought out 111 the laboratory studies made for the Commission are 
of interest. A much wider variation was found in the fat content of loose than 
of Grade B bottled milk. Only one out of 100 samples of bottled milk fell below 
the minimum standard for fat defined in the Sanitary Code, whereas 26 out of 
209 samples (12 4%) of loose milk were sub-standard. The comparative butter- 
fat content of bottled and loose milk are shown more in detail in Table 1. 


Tabt.e I. 


Percentage of Fat 

No. of Samples 

Per Cent of Samples 

Bottled 

IfOOSC 

Bottled 

L,oose 

Under 3. 


1 

26 1 

1.0 

12.4 

3.0 to 3.4. 


5 

44 

5-0 

22.1 

3 5 . 


12 

31 

12.0 

14.8 

3 -b. 


20 

32 

20.0 

15 *3 

3-7 to 4. 


53 

66 

53 -o 

3 I-& 

Over 4. 


9 

10 

9.0 

4.8 

Total . 


100 

209 

100.0 

100.0 


(1) Is loose milk a health hazard? - Report of the Milk Commission, Health Department, 
New York City, 1931, 250 pp. 
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This evidence supports a fact that is commonly known, namely, that the 
fat is not evenly distributed in loose milk as it is dispensed at retail shops and 
restaurants. However, if it were merely a question of uneven distribution of the 
fat in the various samples it would naturally be expected that a proportional 
number of the samples would show a high fat content. As a matter of fact, the 
percentage of loose milk samples having over 4 % fat was found to be smaller 
than with bottled milk. Evidently the average fat content of loose milk is some¬ 
what lower. 

A comparison of loose milk with Grade B bottled milk as to their content 
in total solids showed that only one out of 100 samples of bottled milk was 
sub-standard in this respect, whereas 39 out of 209 samples of loose milk were 
deficient in total solids. The following table shows in greater detail the variation 
in total solids. 


Tab 1 ic II. 


Per Cent. 

«i. Total vS .lids 

1 

| No. of Samples 

1 


Per Cent of Samples 

, 1 

Bottled ! 

1 ; 

I.oose 

! 

Bottled | 

I.oose 

I.ess than 11 5 


i 

• 1 


39 

J 

18.7 

j 1.5 and 1 1.0 


. . ; (> ; 


17 

6.0 ! 

8.r 

ri.7 to 12.3 . 


1 77 i 


137 

77.0 ! 

65.6 

More than 12 ^ 


• j If, j 


16 

It) 0 j 

7.6 


Total . . 

! 1 

. 1 too 1 

i 


209 

100 0 j 

! 

100.0 


The results of bacteriological analysis of retailed loose milk are not less un¬ 
satisfactory. A determination of the number of bacteria in samples of milk gives 
valuable information regarding its sanitary quality. The legal limit set by the 
vSanitary Code for Grade B milk is 50,000 bacteria per c. c. Table III shows the 
bacteria counts from samples of loose milk taken at different types of retail estab¬ 
lishments. 

The bacteria counts shown in Table III show that approximately 40 % of 
the samples exceeded the legal limit. Even if one applies the legal standard in 
force in 1928, namely, 100,000 bacteria per c. c., almost 30 % show counts in 
excess of that limit. The bacteriological examinations show besides higher 
bacteria counts a greater number of colon bacilli in loose milk as sold in the shops 
than in Grade B bottled milk, though they do not permit any definite conclusions 
as to the source of the increased number of bacteria. The danger from this 
milk will undoubtedly depend upon the sanitary condition of the premises where 
the milk is sold and on the personal hygiene of the individuals employ eu. 

A fundamental principle of milk sanitation was stated by the Milk Commis¬ 
sion as follows: milk should be protected as far as practicable by proper production 
methods at the farms. Excepting at the high expense necessarily incurred in 
the production of “ certified ” milk, no practicable system of inspection or other 
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Table III. 



Grocery 

Delicates- 

Dairy 

Bakeries 

AU 


Stores 

sen Stores 

Stores 

Groups 

Number of samples. 

Per cent of samples showing bacteria 
counts per c.c. of: 

47 * 

\ 

■ 

132 

300 

95 

• 

1000 

10,000 to 30,000 ... . ... 

15 0 

22.7 

2 7*3 

26.3 

21.2 

11,000 to 30,01)0 . . . ... 

24.9 ; 

25.8 

28.4 

27.4 

20.3 

31,000 to 50,000 . . 

14 0 

159 

10.3 

12.0 

1 

13.0 

51,000 to 100,000. 

9.1 

9.8 

10.0 

15.8 

10 t 

More than 100,000 ... .... 

3 <>.i 

23-8 

24.0 

17.9 

29.4 

Total . . 

100 0 

: 

loo.o 

100.0 

100.0 

jot) 0 


control can prevent occasional contact with the milk or utensils on the part of 
cows or persons affected with disease or carrier conditions. Therefore all market 
milk should be protected by the additional safeguard of pasteurisation, and there¬ 
after kept in closed containers which are not opened until they reach the place 
at which the milk is to be consumed. This principle may be said to be almost 
axiomatic, yet it is being violated in the case of more than a million quarts of 
milk sold daily in bulk form in New York Cit}^. 

Since this milk is subjected to pasteurisation in order to neutralise any possible 
contamination it may have received, the folly of re-exposing it later to chances 
of contamination from thousands of homes and shops should be self evident. 

In resume, it may be said, that the opportunities for removal of cream and 
addition of water are greater in the case of loose than of bottled milk. The distri¬ 
bution of loose milk by dipping from cans results in many customers receiving 
milk which is sub-standard in butter-fat and therefore of lower food value, even 
though there has been no deliberate adulteration of the milk. This is because the 
dipping mehod tends to give the first customers a disproportionate amount of 
the cream. The system also results in many customers receiving milk which 
is sub-standard in total solids, as well as the fact that dipping exposes the milk 
to possible contamination. 

In the face of such striking conclusions the necessity of banning the sale of 
loose milk cannot be denied, at any rate in large towns in which the complicated 
systems of collecting, trasporting and distributing the milk expose it perpetually 
to risk of contamination. Pasteurisation even will not give the desired results 
if care is not taken to preserve the milk afterwards from chances of infection. 

It is chiefly the economic side of this problem, the increased price of milk 
in bottles as compared with loose milk, which often prevents the authorities in 
large towns from taking measures to prohibit the sale of non bottled milk, though 
such milk is undoubtedly a danger to public health. 


E. Gasser, 
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Present Situation of the Management of Private Forests in Europe. (Con¬ 
cluded) (i). 

Hungary. — The total area of the forests belonging to private owners is 
537 > 75 ° hectares, an area representing 45.8 % of the forest area of the country 
and 5.77 % of the total area. If there are also included the forests belonging 
to the Church, private foundations, trustees, joint owners and institutions, i. e., 
forests of a .strictly private character but which are all subject to the State system 
or compulsorily managed by forestry experts in accordance with approved plans, 
the forest area is 1,028,103 hectares, and the respective percentages 87.55 and 
11.03. 

Law XXXI of 187c), which is still in force, gives protection to privately owned 
forests only when situated “ on soils favourable to the growing of forests ” and 
on loose sandy lands. In such cases, while the law forbids clearing and destruc¬ 
tion, including the removal of stumps and roots, it also prescribes compulsory 
reafforestation after felling and limits use for pasture; it however contains no 
special provisions regarding the management of forests situated on soils suitable 
for other forms of cultivation. Hence owners of these forests, if they find land 
suitable for some form of agriculture, are at liberty to work it or even to clear 
it according to their fancy. 

Later, with changed conditions these provisions proved no longer satisfac¬ 
tory. Two Government Decrees, still in force to-day, introduced far-reaching 
changes and the forests were no longer classified in accordance with the nature 
of the soil Decree No. 3296 M U.,of 1918, compels all forests owners following 
no approved plan to request the competent authorities to grant permission to 
carry out fellings whenever it is their intention to cut such quantity of timber 
as is in excess of a certain minimum required for their own personal requirements. 
Decree No. <>201 M. K of 1918 supplements this measure by forbidding the 
clearing and the sub-division of forests without authority 

Law* XXXI of 1871) also draws a distinction between protection forests, 
wdiich are without exception managed by experts in forestry in accordance with 
plans of management approved by the Ministry. 

All the various regulations now in force make adequate provision for the 
preservation of privately owned forests and give satisfactory protection against 
subdivision and misuse. 

The chief practical difficulty appears to be that the regulations are not iden¬ 
tical for all the forests of this class, which makes proper control a somewhat 
difficult matter and increases the w r ork of the State Forestry Administration. 
However this difficult}' has become much less serious inasmuch as the number 
of private individuals who willingly agree to work their forests on lines appioved 
by the Government is constantly on the increase. The owners are the more 
ready to accept this arrangement as they are thus freed from the obligation to 
request permission whenever they desire to make fellings in their forests. There 
are also certain provisions making it obligatory to afforest waste lands. 

(1) For first part see Bulletin , March 1933, PP- 1^0-129. 
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In addition, the law of 1923 compels all owners who possess lands on the 
Great Plain of Hungary, the region which is poorest in forests in all Hungary, 
to establish on their property new T forests, clumps or rows of trees, with the partial 
assistance of the State. 

Irish Free State. — The total extent of forests in the Irish Free State belonging 
to private individuals amounts to 84,432 hectares, which corresponds to 78.9 % 
of the whole afforested area and to 1.3 % of the total area of the country. 

It is forbidden to clear the land or to uproot trees without previous permis¬ 
sion and felled trees must be replaced by planting. In order to facilitate general 
supervision, saw mills and other establishments concerned with the timber trade 
are bound to supply the Ministry on request with all information required on the 
origin, volume and kind of wood that they treat in their mills or utilize other¬ 
wise. Similarly exporters are bound to furnish similar information on the timber 
intended for export. 

The laws of 1919 and of 1928 are intended to encourage private owners to 
carry out afforestation work and the State makes grants-in-aid for this purpose* 

Italy. — The forests belonging to private owners have a total area of 3,533,000 
hectares, that is (>5 ° () of the Italian forests or 11.4 0 o of the whole area of 
Italy. 

The importance of the preservation of these forests, as explained by the 
orographic conditions of the areas in which they are to be found, is consider¬ 
ably higher that their extent would seem to suggest. 

Forest legislation in the past was largely influenced by the theor\ ol indi¬ 
vidual liberty (law No 3017 of 20 June 1877I and was thus unfavourable to 
the maintenance of privately owned forests which have shown a constant decline. 
Law No. 277 of 2 June 1910 is the first which contains any really appreciable 
provisions whereby the State gives specific encouragement to private owner-, to 
undertake re-afforestation schemes. 

Fascist Forestry Legislation introduced fundamental reforms into the methods 
of working and of management for all the Italian foiests. These laws contain 
no special clauses with reference to privately owned forests and they are therefore 
subject to the same restrictions as regards management as forests which are 
public property. 

In accordance with the terms of this legislation there is a certain classifi¬ 
cation of the forests, but the basis ot this classification is never the status of the 
owner but the position and particular function of any particular forest from 
the point of view of the public interest. 

All forests, whatever be the nature of the ownership, and all lands, whatever 
be their purpose, which during the course of exploitation run the risk of being 
laid bare or of disturbing the water system, are liable to certain restrictions ( vin¬ 
culo forestale) of a hydro-geological character and all such lands are officially clas¬ 
sified. 

Other forests again, which by reason of their particular position serve as 
a protection both for lands and buildings against avalanches, land slides, sand 
encroachment and wind risks, as also those that are considered of particular value 
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from the point of view of local hygiene, may on the request of representative 
bodies and directly interested groups, be restricted in the methods and extent 
of their exploitation. At the same time the owner receives compensation for his 
loss of revenue, for which the parties who have proposed the restrictions are 
responsible. 

Apart from the law of the land, various provinces have local regulations con¬ 
taining detailed instructions, which have regard to the particular conditions of 
the locality and are intended to secure the proper maintenance of the forests 
and especially restoration after felling. Owners are at liberty to make their own 
arrangements as to the system of forest management that they may adopt 
for their forests and are bound only to respect any special local regulations. 

The legal provisions in force safeguard effectively the preservation of the 
forests belonging to private owners. For all kinds of forests it is prohibited to 
change over to other forms of cultivation without the permission of the compe¬ 
tent authority. The National Forestry Militia is empowered to exercise supervision 
and control and to prevent any kind of misuse, even in the case of unscheduled 
forests. 

There is very little subdivision and reparcelling of forests in Italy and it is 
in au\ case of little importance. 

Lithuania Privatclx owned forests occupy (>8,ooo hectares or 8.7 ° (i of 
the total forest area or 1 4 ( \, of the total area of the country 

Certain restrictions exist similar to pilose prescribed for Latvia but only 
for forests with an area of upward of 50 hectares or specifically classified. (The 
reply from Lithuania has not yet reached the International Institute of Agriculture). 

Latvia . Forests which belong to private individuals cover a total area 
ot about 242,000 hectares, which is the equivalent of 14.0 ° ( , of the afforested 
surface and ).() ° n of the whole area of tlie country. 

According to the legislation in force (law ot 18 June 1923) the management 
ot these forests is liable to restrictions only when they are over 50 hectares in 
extent. Forests of these dimensions must be managed under schemes approved 
by the Forest Department. Similar restrictions are imposed on forests situated 
on shifting sand areas even when the area is less than 50 hectares. 

These regulations give very inadequate protection to the privately owned 
forests, inasmuch as the owner has always the right to divide up his property 
in small lots, of which the area is not as much as 50 hectares and he can then 
easily avoid the obligation to work his forests according to an exploitation 
scheme. 

Luxemburg. — The area of the privately owned forests is about 52,715 
hectares representing (>3.2 % of the whole forest area and 20.3 ° t) of the total area 
of the country. 

Previous authority is required for the clean felling of an afforesteu area of 
over three hectares or of any part of such area where the forest belongs to a pri¬ 
vate owner. This regulation does not however apply to stands of conifers, oak- 
coppice and new plantations during the first ten years. Compulsory regene¬ 
ration must be carried out after felling. 
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These regulations have proved to work quite satisfactorily. The climatic 
ami orographic conditions of the country make it unnecessary to classify certain 
forests as protection forests. 

Norway — Privately owned forests cover an area of 5,320,794 hectares, 
which is equivalent to 70.95 % of the Norwegian forests or 17.17 % of the total 
area of the country. Forests belonging to foundations, joint owners and societies 
under the State Forestry Service are not here included. 

haw No. <S of 12 February on forest protection, which is the latest published, 
distinguishes three categories of private forests: (1) protection forests; (2) for¬ 
ests classified as “ in peril ” and ; (3) unclassified forests. 

In the case of protection forests, which are classified almost on the same 
lines as iu the majority of other countries, all proposed fellings are previously 
subjected to specific indication by the State Service. Fellings for domestic 
use are unrestricted 

Provisionally and for a limited period and on the recommendation of 
the Department there maybe classified as forests “ in peril", such forests as, 
while not being properly classified as protection forests, may according to the 
view of the Department, by means of ill-advised felling and by reason of their 
situation, be so seriously affected that their regeneration would be impossible 
within a reasonable period. 

As regards forest “ in peril”, the previous approval of the State is only 
required where it is desired to sell Vonifer timber or to use it for industrial 
purposes, fellings for home requirements being at the discretion of the owner 

Below are given the most important regulations regarding noil-classified 
forests, liverj- forest owner who, in the opinion of the Forest Inspection Ser¬ 
vice, works his forest scientifically has himself the right to indicate the trees to 
be felled and to make his own arrangements. He must however draw a distinc¬ 
tion between young and old stands. Young stands may only be felled in so 
far as is compatible with the regeneration of the stand and only when the felling 
is needed for the domestic requirements of the estate or it forms part of the 
regular management scheme. The Forest Service has the power in these cases 
to give such directions as it may consider advisable with reference to the felling. 
There is only one restriction put on the felling of the older tres, namely, that 
it should be carried out in such a way as not to impede or compromise natural 
regeneration. Previous authority is only necessary when a proposed cut for 
purposes of sale or industrial reasons extending over some considerable period 
might detract from the adequacy of the forest to meet normal domestic needs. 

In all types of forest, grazing is carefully restricted and at the same time the 
transformation of afforested areas to other agricultural uses requires previous 
sanction. 

The Netherlands. — Private forests in the Netherlands have an area of 
213,000 hectares, i.e., 84 % of the total afforested surface or 6.5 % of the total 
area of the country. 

There are no restrictions on the management of privately owned forests and 
the law in force contains one regulation only, whereby the owner is bound to pre- 
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vent or do all that is possible to check all loss caused by animals, insects, weeds, 
etc. It is always admissible to expropriate afforested land when required for the 
purpose of the protection of natural monuments and in such cases only it is com¬ 
petent to impose a temporary embargo on felling before expropriation takes place. 

There is no forest classification in the Netherlands and it cannot be said 
that there are really adequate safeguards against wrongful exploitation of the 
privately owned forest lands which are in consequence constantly diminishing. 

Poland . — The forests in private ownership cover a total area of 6,108,356 

hectares corresponding to 68.3 0 o of the total forest lands and 15.7 of the total 
area of Poland. In these figures are also included 84,906 hectares of forest belong¬ 
ing to ecclesiastical foundations and 85,061 hectares of other forests of public 
utility. 

The decree-law of 24 June 1927, one of the strictest enactments promulgated 
in any country, at present prescribes regulations relating to the methods of man¬ 
agement to be followed in the forests which are private property. 

This law prescribes that no change in cultivation in the forest lands (including 
those not recognised as protection forests) can take place without the authoriza¬ 
tion of the competent authorities. All deforested lands and all fellings must be 
regenerated by natural or artificial means All forests must be managed accord¬ 
ing to working plans approved by t tie vState Forestry Service. A complete man¬ 
agement scheme may be replaced by a simple plan of exploitation in the case of the 
less important forests, that is to say, according to district, the forests of less than 
50 or less than 100 hectares. All pasturing is forbidden in woods less than 15 
years old or less than 3 metres in height. At the same time owners are hound 
to notifx insect attacks and the measures taken for their control 1 . In default the 
State will take such action as may be necessary at the expense of the owners. 

The law imposes special prescriptions of an even more severe character in 
the ease of forests classified as protection forests. I11 these cases all clearings are 
forbidden and the Forest Service can stop close fellings, pasturing, the collection 
of grass, litter, etc. The present legislation gives adequate protection to the forests 
belonging to private owners against improper exploitation and subdivision 

Portugal. Pnvately owned forests cover 1,865.988 hectares, equivalent 
to 95.3 ° 0 of the total forest area or 21 % of the total area of the country; about 
10 of these forests are worked in accordance with the State Forestry system. 
(These data are for 1926 and olive, carob. almond and fig trees are not included). 

The most important provision of the law of 24 December 1903 and of the 
Decree-law No. 13,658 of 20 May 1927 is to the effect that the placing of the forests 
and forest lands of private owners under State direction may be either compulsory 
or voluntary, but is only compulsory for private lands situated on reafforestation 
areas which are declared to be of public utility. 

In addition an embargo is laid on any clearance of forests in order to change 
the type of cultivation without previous sanction. The regeneration of all fel¬ 
lings of the principal varieties is also compulsory within a period of two years. 
All clear fellings must be notified to the competent authority within a maximum 
period of 50 days after its completion. More severe restrictions are imposed on 
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the forests forming part of the lands for which reafforestation has been declared 
compulsory; these correspond to the protection forests in other countries and are 
under direct supervision by the State Forest Service. It is also necessary that 
they should be exploited according to approved management schemes. 

The Institute has not as yet received the reply from Portugal to the ques¬ 
tionnaire and it is therefore at present impossible to say how far the existing regu¬ 
lations heve been found adequate for their purpose. 

Rumania. — The forests held in private ownership in Rumania occupy a 
total area of 2,941,099 hectares or 41.2 % of the forest area and 10 % of the 
total area of the country. Forests belonging to joint owners, foundations, the 
Church, etc. and State administered are not included above. 

The private forests in Rumania may be classified in two groups in accordance 
with the regulations of the forestry code of 1910 as supplemented by subsequent 
legislation in 1920, 1923, 1924 and 1930. These groups are as follows : - 

(a) The forests of the plain and hill-lands. In these cases the only restric¬ 
tions are an embargo on clearing without previous sanction and of pasturing 
until the stands have reached a certain age. No provisions are made requiring 
the owners of these forests to carry out regeneration work other than clearance 
fellings. 

(/;) The forests in mountainous areas and in general such as may be consid¬ 
ered protection forests. These are subject to more severe restrictions than those 
of group (a) and must be managed under approved working plans. Permission 
is usually granted to fell timber on the sole condition that the owner makes a 
previous deposit of the sum required for reafforesting the areas which it is pur¬ 
posed to exit over. 

Details regarding further regulations and the efficiency of the existing pro¬ 
visions as regards the proper preservation of private forest lauds are not yet avail¬ 
able, as the reply to the questionnaire has not yet reached the Institute. 

Sweden. — The total area of privately owned forests and of forests belong¬ 
ing to Societies amounts to 17,841,200 hectares, which is equal to 77 % of all 
the forest lands and to 39.5 % of the total area of the country. It should be 
added that of this total 6,350,500 hectares belong to Societies. 

Three different laws having reference to the management of private forests 
are in force. The law passed in 1903 has effect as regards 2 % of these forests 
and that of 1923 as regards 88 % while the Royal Decree of 1915 covers the 
remaining 10 %. 

The law of 24 July 1903 refers to protection forests and prescribes that, as 
regards this group, fellings except for domestic purposes cannot take place with¬ 
out the previous designation of the trees to be cut by a forest-officer of the 
State. These regulations apply to tlie forests which are mainly situated in alpine 
zones to the South of Fapland, where, on account of the conditions of the environ¬ 
ment, regeneration is extremely difficult and it is feared that the forest boun¬ 
daries are receding. 

Tlie law of 15 June 1923 on forest preservation prescribes that fellings in the 
younger forests may only take the form of thinnings such as arc required by the 
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development of the forest and that exploitation in other forests must be so carried 
out as not to imperil regeneration. In order to increase the possibilities of control 
over felling in exposed areas, particularly those on the coast, certain forests may 
be classed as forests of special difficulty* as regards regeneration. In forests 
thus classified, of which the total area is upwards of half a million hectares, timber 
■cuts for sale are allowed only when the trees for felling are previously indicated 
by the State Forestry Service. 

The decree-law of 18 June 1915, regarding the forests in Lapland and in other 
districts in the provinces of Vasterbotten and Norbotten, also require that in 
the case of ail fellings there must be previous indication of the trees by State 
forest-officers. An approved working scheme is also compulsory. 

Taken as a whole the regulations in force may be considered as adequate for 
assuring the preservation and proper management of private forest lands. As 
regards however the District to which the law of 192j specially refers, the owuiers 
of lands laid bare as the result of exploitation previous to 1905 cannot be com¬ 
pelled to reafforest, and, in order to remedy this state of affairs it has been 
necessary to adopt other measures, such as subventions, etc. 

It may be remarked as regards the law relating to Lapland that the provi¬ 
sions as to the obligation to undertake re-afforestation work on the over exploited 
areas are as yet inadequate, while on the other hand the severity of the regula¬ 
tions 011 the exploitation of the existing forests have brought about an excessive 
accumulation of over mature stands in the forests of Lapland. 

Switzerland. — The total area of privately owned forests amounts to 276,353 
hectares equivalent to 28.1 % of the forest area and 6.7 % of the area of Swit¬ 
zerland. These forests are chiefly to be found on the afforested parts of the 
sub-alpine districts which are very uneven and undulating and thus their value 
as means of protection against the elements is of greater importance than their 
area would seem to suggest. 

In Switzerland all the forests belonging to private persons are classified as 
protection or non-protection forests. 

The prescriptions relating to the management of these two groups of pri¬ 
vately owned forests are to be found in the federal legislation, including the Fed¬ 
eral Law of 11 October 1902 and the Order of 15 March 1903 and in the laws 
and special orders issued by each of the 25 Cantons of which Switzerland con¬ 
sists. The Confederation limits itself to laying down essential principles and 
to drawing up a general scheme within which the various Cantons are free to 
issue more detailed legislation and rules. 

The Federal Law prescribes that clearances may not be effected in protec¬ 
tion forests without permission from the Federal Government and in non-pro¬ 
tection forests without permission from the Government of the Canton. Per¬ 
mission is generally granted on condition that the clearances are made good by 
the establishment of other foiests. There are also Cantonal regulations which 
absolutely forbid clearances in certain cases. 

Clear fellings and methods of exploitation which give similar results are, 
according to the terms of Federal Law, not permitted in privately owned forests 
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without the previous consent of the competent Cantonal Authority. In the 
Cantonal legislation there are still more restrictive provisions, as for example, 
in private non-protection forests, an absolute embargo on fellings which break 
the stands in high forest less than (>o years old or, in all forests, on clear cutting 
over certain areas. In addition many Cantons fix the amount of timber that 
an owner may cut in his forest without special permission, etc. 

All the open spaces in forests produced by fellings or caused accidentally, 
as e. g. by fires, avalanches, cyclonic storms, etc., must according to Federal 
Law be replanted within three years, and in certain Cantons the period allowed 
is still shorter. 

The regulations regarding complete or partial prohibition of the passage of 
cattle over private forest land also differ according to the particular Cantons and 
are the more strict where required by local conditions. 

Protection forests are never allowed under the I'ederal Law to be burdened 
by new rights and claims which interfere with proper management schemes and 
previously existing rights are redeemed. 

Certain Cantons have legislated for the prevention of subdividing private 
forests and also, in cases of special necessity, a regnmping ot private forests may 
be ordered for the purposes of joint plan working 

In certain Cantons private owners may have their forests administered and 
managed by the Cantonal Forest Service but very little advantage is taken of 
this faculty. 

The laws and regulations here summarized provide adequate safeguards 
for the preservation of the Swiss forests and in fact the total area of the privately 
owned forests has risen slightly during the last ten years. 

Czechoslovakia — Privately owned forests, according to the iq20 statistics, 
occupy an area of 2,(>48,2(>.} haetares, i e , 58.5 ° 0 of all the forests or iq 4 ° (l 
of the total area of Czechoslovakia 

The restrictions laid down by the old law of Austria in 1852 and, as regards 
the regions formerly belonging to Hungary, by the Hungarian laws of 1871) and 
of i8()8 with reference to the management of private forests, are still partly in 
force. Law No. of 2q February 1028, on the provisional protection of forests, 
and Ooveriimeutal Hecree, No. hj of 2h June 1930, for giving eflect to the law*, 
introduce new and important restrictive provisions In accordance therewith 
owners, who in virtue of the pre-existing laws managed their forests in accordance 
with working plans are bound to continue on similar lines. At the same time 
compulsion to exploit iti accordance with approved shemes has now been extended 
to all forests with an area of upwards of 50 hectares. 

Heavy felling is forbidden for high forest stands over (>o years of age and 
for coppice over 20 years, with an exception for oak coppice and for acacias, for 
which the limits are fixed at 15 years and 10 years respectively. 

Owners who do not work according to management schemes are bound to 
declare all heavy fellings to the competent authority. Without previous sanc¬ 
tion or declaration they are not allowed to make any cut unless the main annual 
felling does not exceed 25 cubic metres. Any owner who is exempt by law* from 
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the obligation to follow working plans but elects to do so voluntarily is also exempt 
from compulsion to declare his proposed fellings. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has not yet received the reply 
from Czechoslovakia to the questionnaire and therefore has no specific information 
as to the results given by these regulations and as to the difficulties which tlieir 
enforcement may have encountered in practice. 

Yugoslavia - The total area of the forest lauds held by private persons is 
2,523,60b hectares which corresponds to 33.3 % of the total forest area and to 
10.2 ° () of the total area of the country. 

In order to introduce uniformity into the forest management of the country 
as a whole, the law of 21 December ic)2r) has now replaced the former legislation 
which varied with the different regions of which Yugoslavia consists. Its prin¬ 
cipal provisions are the following :— 

The clearing of a forest and any change in cultivation methods are for¬ 
bidden without special permission, which will be granted only if it is in the public 
interest and in cases specifically determined by the law ; 

Regeneration of all cuts is compulsory. If the owner of the forest does 
not carry out within the period allowed and according to the method prescribed 
the regeneration of the fellings or reafforestation of the denuded regions where 
required, the work will be carried out by the administrative authority at the 
ex pence and charges of the owner ; 

A distinction is drawn between two kinds of forests : (1) “ perpetual pro¬ 
tection forests ” which are so called either officially or on the request of the parties 
concerned ; (2) “ temporary protection forests ", which are so called only at the 
express request of the persons interested ; 

Clean felling is prohibited in protection forests and this class of forest 
in exceptional cases and as a last resort may also be brought under State Control ; 

l'orests privately owned with an area of over 300 hectares must be worked 
under approved management schemes and this provision may be applied also 
to forests occupying smaller areas when required in the public interest. 

Private non-protection forests with an area of less than 300 hectares may be 
worked freely by the owner, save that any clear felling must be reported to the 
competent authority. 

Privately owned forests may not he divided without the approval of the 
authority. 

So far the Institute lias received no information as to how far this recent law 
has proved successful in practice. 


This general account of the regulations made in the various countries shows 
clearly that forestry policy in the different States aims at harmonising in Die best 
way possible the two apparently opposed interests of the public and of the private 
individual. It may however, be remarked that to-day, contrary to the principles 
of the preceding period, preference is generally given to the public interest, the 
result being that a general tendency is being developed to increase restrictions on 
private rights, wherever the proper preservation of the privately owned forests 
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appears likely to be better secured by this policy. As a rule the newer laws 
seem to vie with each other from the point of view of severity. 

At the same time it would not be possible to reply to the question which coun¬ 
try has the most severe or most effective regulations simply by comparing the 
regulations themselves. In order to compare the results it is also necessary to 
take into account the special objects of forest preservation from the standpoint 
of private persons, the environmental conditions attaching to the presence and 
to the functions of the forests as also the stage of forestry training of the inhabi¬ 
tants of the country, the adequacy of the forestry state and many other questions. 
It frequently happens that very severe restrictions on private rights have not 
proved in their practical application as satisfactory in a particular country as in 
another where they are less strict. It is proposed for reasons of space to give 
more detailed explanation together with references to local conditions in the mono¬ 
graph now in course of preparation which was mentioned in the first part of this 
article published last month. 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy. 

(1 e n r r 11 1 . 

“ TECHNIQUE VALUES ” IN AGRICULTURE : THEIR DETERMINATION HV I'oIJAR DI¬ 
AGNOSIS (Bulletin clc la Soriete d' Encauraqemcnt pour P Industrie uationale - II LagaTU, 
to No 12) — In this interesting article the writer gives an account of the results 

of his investigations to find a relatively simple method of determining the value of 
any particular cultural treatment The farmer wants in a given year and a given soil 
to produce some agricultural product ; the various operations by which be induces 
the plant to give the required " material yield ” (rendement nia/iere) have each all 
influence 011 this yield The " technique value ” of an operation in a gi\eii year, a 
given soil and on a given crop is the reaction, positive, nil or negative, on the material 
yield. A “ technique value ” is thus always localised in time and space . an agricultural 
process lias a definite technique value only for the particular farmer in the particulai 
year The farmer would he able to determine the value for himself of such or such an 
operation found successful elsewhere by following the essential rule of the experimental 
method. 

The writer in collaboration with M L. Maumk has studied for 10 years to perfect 
and apply a method of observation of crops that be terms “ foliar diagnosis ", which 
is based on the chemical sensitiveness of the leaf to all factors which may influence the 
yield The foliar diagnosis of a crop at a given moment is the chemical composition at 
that moment of a leaf taken from a suitably chosen place on the plant The " annual 
foliar diagnosis ” is the total of the chemical compositions of the leaf sampled as often 
as is necessary during the growth cycle ; the annual foliar diagnosis thus gives a dia¬ 
gram as a function of time for each element tested. Some examples are then given show¬ 
ing the chemical Sensitiveness of the leaf to factors of very different kinds, such as re' 
moval of the fruits, potash manure, phosphates, and time of manuring, which demon- 
stiate the characteristics oi the foliar diagnosis. The method is seen to be (1) accurate, 
for it shows by a chemical modification the influence exercised on the plant ; (2) sen- 
siliiu, for the chemical differences observed readily reach 1 % of the dry matter of the 
leaf , (j) practical, for the analyses do not require accuracy greater than is required in 
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the analysis of fertilisers ; (4) graphic, for it gives, as a function of time, curves of the 
variations throughout the vegetative cycle. 

The final part of the article is devoted to the application of this method of investi¬ 
gation to the study of such crops as potatoes and vines. D. K. 

Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

SOLUBILITY OK PHOSPHORITES AND LEUCITES IN THE SOII,. — C. ANTONIANI and 
M. Niccoi,ini have made a study by the Neubauer method of the process of solubi¬ 
lisation of phosphorite and leucite in the soil when water to the extent of up to 30 °(, 
of saturation point has previously been added. In neutral or slightly alkaline soil the 
quantity of F 3 0 5 rendered soluble by 100 gm of soil is about 2 mgm; in slightly acid 
soil the quantity solubilised is about double. The process of solubilisation of leucite 
is more rapid : about 5 mgm of K 2 0 per 100 gin of .soil after 2 months’ contact, and 
10 mgm after 6 to 7 months. 

(Gwrnalc di Chinnca Industnale cd Apphcata, No. 10, 1032). G S. 

Fertilisers with a COPPER basis on bog land — Weed-killers with a basis of 
copper (Raphanit, Iledolit) carefully applied to marsh land at the right time and in 
sufficient quantity completely destroy such weeds as starwort (Stellana inertia), knot¬ 
grass (Polygonum sp.) and hemp-nettle (Galeopsis Tetrahit) But in addition to their 
weed killing action such products have a stimulating effect, as was shown in IQ30 by an 
increase in the spring barley crop of 5 7 to to S quintals per hectare on plots treated 
with “ Raphanit ” at a concentration of from 3 to t> %. These observations led to the 
resumption of experiments in fertilising with copper sulphate, which had been aban¬ 
doned in face of the very significant trials carried out towards the beginning of the 
century by Besklkr and Krkckmaxn 011 marshy soils The tests effected from i<>v> 
to io 12 have shown that the stimulating action exercised by Raphanit on grain produc¬ 
tion occurs also with other products having a copper basis, such as “ lledrinol ”, and in 
ail even more marked form v ith copper sulphate. Copper sulphate applied as a powder 
some time before sowing in nearly every ease had a marked effect The optimum was 
reached with 25 kg of powder per ha By this treatment the grain output was increased 
by over 7 quintals per ha, which represents a monetary gain of 115 R M per ha, the 
costs being 15 R. M 

Further experiments ha\e confirmed what was already an established fact in Hol¬ 
land, namely, that a dressing of 50-100 kg of copper sulphate per ha is the most simple 
and effective method of controlling the ” Ontginmngszickte M or “ rrbarmachuiigskrank- 
lieit ” (clearing disease) which causes gieat liavoe on heath land icceiitly brought into 
cultivation. 

(F. BrCxK, M1 Unfit ngen 1 Y#r//?N* zuy Forth rung (hr Moorkitlhtr, Berlin 1033, 
Nr t-3, pp. 30-40) N G. 

Tropical and Subtropical Agriculture. 

Cotton growing in French Iv^uatorial Africa — The organisation of cotton 
growing in French lvquatorial Africa is iu its main outline similar to that of the Belgian 
Congo Tile Government has conceded cotton zones to several companies 1 uiicerned 
with cotton growing. These cotton zones are zones of protection surrounding the 
ginneries within which the Company has the sole rights of purchase. There are at 
present four such companies, namely, the Ouliame Company, Nana, the French Kqua- 
torial Cotton Company, the African Textile Company and the V'pper-Oubangui Cotton 
Syndicate. 
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The cotton possibilities of each zone are directly dependent on tile density of the 
population. 

Cotton is grown more particularly in the valleys of the Oubangui, the Balir Sara, 
the Moyen Logone and the Mayo Kebbi. It was introduced from the Belgian Congo 
in 1025 when seed of Big Boll Triumph was imported. 

Cotton in the Oubangui - Chari - Chad . — Comparative cotton 
growing trials in these regions have been undertaken by the French I equatorial Cotton 
Company which has established an experimental farm for the purpose at Moissala 
(Moyen-Chari) 


Variety. — Investigations on the native cottons have established that wherever 
rainfall is abundant and prolonged and there is a high atmospheric moisture content 
varieties derived from the pevuvianum type are found In the drier regions the / nnuta - 
turn type occurs The native names for the two types are “ Tcnde ” and " Tcliiki ” 
or “ Tiki **. In addition to these two types there are also Gos^vpium obtusifolnmi, 
(t harbadnisc, G hirsutum and various hybrids This wide variety of tvpes shows 
that it would be a mistake to sow one variety only in the Oubangui-Chari-Chad 
territory and that it is preferable on the contrary to adapt the varieties to the climate. 
Three clearly defined climatic zones may be distinguished. 

(1) The forest or semi-forest zone, which comprises the whole of the river 
region and the districts within the zone of influence of the Oubangui, extending up 
the lower stretches of its principal tributaries (M* Poko, M* Bali, Kotto, M’ Bonou, 
Chinko) The rainy season lasts from 6 to 9 months, with a very pronounced atmos¬ 
pheric humidity and heavy clouds The suitable varieties are those with a long growing 
period, having medium to long staple, such as, for example, those derived from (r. 
peniviavum and G. oblusifohnm, and the hybrids of G pinicialimi and G hnsutum 

(2) The zone of the forest savannah This zone is characterised J>\ a sub- 
equatorial climate; the rainy season lasts from 5 to 7 months It is necessary to grow 
forms with abundant foliage giving a medium to demi-long stapled cotton, such as the 
G. punctatum and G. Jursutum forms. 

(0 The grassland savannah zone Tile rainy season is short and the mins 
irregular. A growing season of ^ or 4 months is all that can be counted on. The best 
cottons to choose are those belonging to the httwttum type, with short to medium 
staple, which can withstand a short growing season 

Fifteen varieties were introduced at the Moissala Station and at the end of the 
lirst season (1041) the following results were obtained, in comparison with Triumph 
cotton as control 
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It is apparent that most of the varieties tested gave greatly better results than 
Triumph. The Equatorial Cotton Company introduced further new American and 
South African varieties supplied by the Experiment Station of Barbeton (Union of 
South Africa). 

In the native plantations in French Equatorial Africa the usual spacing practised 
is that in use in the Belgian Congo, i. c., 1.20 m. 045 in. The soils of Oubangui- 
Clnri and Chad being usually o* medium fertility it would seem that a greatly reduced 
sp.acing would be advantageous. Experiments to test this have shown that closer 
planting, particularly in the rows, is beneficial. 

As regards time of planting, the experiments seem to indicate that earlier sowing 
than is usually practised would be better in the southern regions (Belgian Oubangui 
and Uele), that is, in the first fortnight of June. 

In order to encourage cotton cultivation the < Governor General of French Equatorial 
Africa has procured an agreement between the four large cotton companies whereby 
an organisation will be formed for the study of methods of coordinating cotton pro¬ 
duction and marketing 

This organisation which will be under the direction of XL Lugarl> will include 
a Central Station with a laboratory at Fort Arelmmbault and three Experimental 
Stations, each corresponding to a particular climatic zone, at Bozoum, Mobaye and 
Moissala 

! Colon el Culture Cutunnicre. Dec 1031 and April i<H-» and L'Association Colon- 
men Colo mule, January 10^2) j j 

CiTkrs cn/riVATiox in G ‘PYX-ARY District, India — The varieties grown on 
a large scale are Citrus medita var and a (sour lime), C sinensis (Batavian orange) 
and C demmana (pomelo) High level lands free from salinity are chosen, having 
facilities for irrigation and drainage. The soil of citrus gardens may be classified 
under four heads, namely*--- 

(a) Pah soils — In thes-. soils heavy watering is required Vegetative growth 
is small, tile yield of fruit is heavy, but the fruits are not very sweet The life of tile 
trees is relatively Giort 

(b) lilacfi dav smls — Growth is rapid, yields low and the fruits of only 
medium sweetness The life of the garden is medium. 

(c) Red loams ~ The life of the garden is long, the yield medium and the 
fruit very sweet 

(d) vS audv loam, s — Very heavy waterings ale required The trees make 
good growth and begin to yield soon 

For successful growth of the orange wind breaks are required, and for this purpose 
coconuts are planted About fifty coconut trees call be planted round an acre garden 
This system is an important source of income The trees give a higher yield than 
those planted in a coconut garden for they take advantage of the manuring and irri¬ 
gation given to the citrus trees Fifty trees will after the first 5 years yield from 5000 
to 7000 coconuts per annum. The citrus trees are propagated by seed. The seed 
is taken from medium aged trees (about 30 years old for lime and 41) for Batavian 
orange and poinelocs) that are strong growing and healthy The seed beds must be 
well prepared ami are usually about 9 square yards To sow such a bed requires 500 
fruits of lime, 100 of oranges and 30 of ponieloes. Seed is sown in October and No¬ 
vember ; germination takes 20 to 30 days. In the third year the seedlings are trans¬ 
planted into a second nursery. They are finally planted out one or two years later. 
Planting is done in October-Noveuiber or December-January, on well prepared ground. 
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The seedlings must not be planted deeper than they were in the nursery. The spacings 
adopted are 8 yards for limes, Batavian oranges and pomeloes, which gives 75 plants 
to the acre. Coconuts are planted all round 6 yards apart. Irrigations are given once 
a week from December to June. Manure improves the yield and growth. Canal 
silt is considered the best manure for encouraging vegetative growth. Farm-yard 
manure improves both the vegetative growth and the yield Town refuse is also ap¬ 
plied but must be well decomposed, and the life of the tree is apt to be shortened on 
account of these manures rendering them more subject to gummosis and other dis¬ 
eases. Certain planters use also castor oilcake and green manures. 

Lime trees begin to bear from 3 to 5 years after planting, Batavian oranges and 
pomeloes after 7 to 10 years. Idle average yield per acre per annum is 150000 limes, 
20 000 Batavian oranges and 8 000 pomeloes. The fruit is usually picked by hand. 
Every year before autumn the trees are pruned of dead and weak branches. 

The commonest insect pests and fungus diseases are leaf-eating caterpillars in 
nurseries, stem borers, fruit moth, gum diseases, scab, and sooty mould 011 the leaves 
In good .soil citrus gardens remain in full bearing foi about 50 years and on 
an average soil between 20 and 40 years. 

(V Lakshminarayaxa, The Madras Agricultural Journal, Coimbatore 1932, 
Yol. XX, No 7). 

Improvement ok pastures in Rhodesia. -- After a number of years of pieli- 
minary trial with numerous hay and pasture grasses, both indigenous and exotic, it was 
decided during 1029 to establish oil the Agricultural Experiment Station of Salisbury 
small paddocks of woolly linger grass (Digitana pciitzu) and Ilunxani grass (( hloiis 
gayana), these appearing two of the most promising 

Tin* encouraging results obtained led to ail extension of the trials anil paddocks 
were laid down 111 njji to Biaclnana dictyoncaui , Sctatia Jdiragmitoidi s, Danuum 
maximum, Drochloa bichopu s and Trodiloa hiJhorfi 

Before tli* experiments can be considered complete they must be continued tor 
several more years The investigation, so far as it has proceeded, however, throws 
considerable light 011 the possibilities of establishing improved pastures which, wli.11 
well managed under a rotational system of grazing, will afford a considerably lugher 
catrying capacity than the unimproved veld. It is hoped that farmers who have 
already established nursery plots of the more promising grasses supplied by the Salisbury 
Experiment Station will extend their acreages and give the resulting paddocks catetul 
attention Planting material of the improved grasses is offered for sale by the Station 
(From an article published by the Division of Plant Industry in The Rhodesia 
Agricultural Journal, Salisbury 1932, Vol XXIX, No. 12). J. L 

Competition for Promoting Agriculture in the Pttnjah — As announced 
previously in this Bulletin (1932, Xo. 9, pp. 338-339), the late Sir Gaiiga Ram, Kt , 
C I K , M V O , R B , of Lahore handed over in 1925 to the Punjab Government a 
sum of Rs 25 000 for the endowment of a prize of the value of Rs 3000, to be called 
the Maynard Ganga Ram Prize and to be awarded every 3 years, for a discovery or an 
linention or a new practical method which will tend to increase agricultural production 
in the Punjab in an economically practicable manner The competition is open to 
all in all countries. 

Applications for the next award were invited by 31 December 1932. The response 
was, however, poor and it has been decided by tile Managing Committee of the fund 
that the award should be postponed for another year. Further applications should 
reach the Director of Agriculture, Punjab, Lahore, on or before the 31st December 1933. 
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Agricultural Engineering 

PLOUGHING BY ELECTRICITY in ALGERIA. — The application of the provisions of 
the law of 2 August 1923 in Algeria has made possible the construction of a rural elec¬ 
tricity system which is already of importance and should be extended in the future. 

The distribution of power solely for purposes of lighting and supplying certain 
small industries already in existence is not sufficient to make the system pay, conse¬ 
quently power ploughing is seriously regarded as a means of utilising electricity. 

Ploughing is an ideal use for the rural electric supply, not only because of the 
large consumption but also because of the possibility of adapting consumption to the 
requirements of the central power stations. For instance, power will be consumed only 
outside the hours of maximum load, and even during the night when normally the enor¬ 
mous supply remains unused. Ploughing by electricity is especially suitable for very 
deep ploughing ( defoncemenl ) for vines and orchards, for semi-deep ploughing (semi- 
defonce men t) for tobacco and ordinary ploughing for fallow, cereals, legumes, etc. At 
present it can only be expected to be effected bv means of the windlass, as electric 
t rectors connected to wires or worked by batteries will probably remain in the expe¬ 
rimental stage for some time yet 

TIk question of the electric windlass for agricultural conditions in Algeria has been 
studied under the direction of Prof BASTKT, Director of the Testing Station for Agri¬ 
cultural Machim t v in Algeria, and a model has been produced which is more powerful 
tlnn steam windlasses and so more easily gives the required depth of ploughing 

One advantage of the electric windlass over the type worked by steam is that 
transport of coal and water is eliminated, the latter often being far from the scene of 
action in summer, which is the season for deep ploughing From an economic stand¬ 
point howe\ er the electric windlass lias also disadvantages it immobilises a large amount 
of capital during the greater part of the year, while the steam windlass requires atten¬ 
tion for the engine and boiler and so allows of a better distribution of labour 

The very deep ploughing, which is the ideal work for the electric windlass, is carried 
out by the companies or cooperative societies during summer in order to destroy the 
couch-grass, but may be at the beginning, end or height of the summer During the 
remainder of the year the windlasses might be used for surface ploughing This must 
however be done at stated times and requites only greatly reduced force of traction ; 
consequently the powerful engine of the windlass is running on very little load, that 
is, giving an uneconomic yield, while not being able to complete the work to be done, 
owing to the limited time available. 

It is evident that the realisation of power ploughing still presents considerable 
economic difficulties. A solution may l>e found in cases where the central power sta¬ 
tions can supply the current at a price which allows the electric windlass to compete 
with the windlass worked by steam or by the Diesel engine 

(bulletin dr la Snuefe d'Encouragement pour VIndustrie Xattonale, Paris 1032, 
Xos 7, 8, 0). 

II J II 

Trials ok machines for winnowing, sorting and cleaning (.rain in Rumania. 
— During the periods from September to December 1030 and May to Xovend ‘i* 1931 
comparative tests were carried out at the Experimental Farm of Bancasa in Rumania 
to determine which of certain types of w innowing, grading and grain cleaning machines 
were best suited to agricultural conditions in Rumania. At first the tests w r ere made 
with-wheat, barley and oats, but later only with wheat, which presents most difficulty 
in sorting. The results obtained apply only to wheat. 
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The different machines compared were 

[1 1) for winnowing machines : Hofhetr-Sclirantz N° 5 - D. Voina N° 5 - A. Rie¬ 
ger X. I J . V. N° (» - A. Rieger X. P. TL X° 7 - Resita Crivatul - A Rieger Regina. 

(b) For grading machines. Marot A\ Marot By Marot Ih, Denis II 8 , Clert N° (>, 
Flammger Zudsey, Stahel <S: Tenner II 2 , Rieger Diana F 1 , Ileid V J , Staliel <S: Tenner P~, 
Mayer I, Mayer ultratrienr, Mayer II', Staliel & Tenner I. 

(f) For cleaning and grading . Mayer Sparsaat. Rieger Columba, Marot B/o, 
Mayer Krafft, Jager Hoc hstertrag, Sclmle Nova Miag, Petkus Romania type 12, Petkus- 
Holienheim I, Hofherr-Sehraiitz Piccolo, Ilofherr-Schrantz Minor, Hofhcrr-Schrantz 
Selector I, Heid Sort at or 25. Heid Mamnuit 35, Ileid Sortator 1000, Id so Magyar (laz- 
dasagi Oepgvar Superior 1 , Klso Magyar (hizdasagi Oepgyar Meteor, Clert T. C. D. 

Certain Rumanian farmers had expressed a desire that the machines should be 
tested with particular regard to their capacity for separating wheat from rve, which 
is a common weed in the wheat fields 

The results of the experiments are reported in full in Aualelc Ins/itutului dc intc- 
tan agronomic? al Romdniei (Bucuresti, Aprilie 1032, Yol 1Y, p 203-316) under the 
title “ Incercarea comparativa a masinilor ]>entru cur at ire a si sort a tea cerealelor ”, by 
M Chedivakexco The tests showed that amongst the winnowing machines those 
of local manufacture could be recommended ptoxided that certain defects ate elim¬ 
inated. 

The Ix^st of the grading machines ate the. Plammger Zudse Y/l and the Staliel »Sc 
Tenner YI/2 

Among the cleaning and grading machines the best results were obtained with tlu 
following Jager 116 chstertrag, Petkus Romania, IYtkus Holienheim I, Ilofherr-Schrantz 
Pieeolo, Held v Sortator 25, Heid Mammut 35 

II J II 


Animal Husbandry. 

(\ e n e r a 1. 

Twins, distribution op the senes and oenetjc vari\tions in wich.ht at birth, 
jn SHEEP. — With sheep tlieie is usually 4.0 % of males to 31 % of females. Mono- 
ox ular twins are extremely rare in sheep, if they occur at all, which seems doubtful. The 
following factors are liable to influence xanations in weight at birth * generic influence 
(25-30 %), known environmental conditions (10-35%), unknown enxiionmcntal condi¬ 
tions and accidental factors. 

Such is the opinion of A. B. Chapman and J 1 , Lush as a result of experiments 
carried out at the State Agiicultural Kxperiment Station of Iowa 011 a flock of Hampshire 
sheep {Journal of Heredity, New York, 1952, No. 23) 

Tiik roue op hormones jn mammkixaky secretion -Development of the udder 
during gestation is initiated by follicular activity and milk secretion begins only after 
the udder has reached a certain degiee of development. The loginning of secretion 
is closely correlated witn the development of the foetus and its membranes, but may 
ilso be caused experiment all j r by sup]>ression of tlie follicular hormones or by injection 
of hypophytic hoimories. The male sexual hormones exert a contrary effect on the 
development of the udder. Means of stimulating milk secretion also exist, but the 
mechanism of their action is not yet fully understood. During lactation even the 
function of mammellary secret ion seems to lie completely independent of hormones. 
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Thus it would seem that the correlation between the hormones and secretion exists 
only in connexion with the beginning of secretion. 

(H. SiMONET, Reoueil de Me'decine Vdtennciire, Paris, 1932). 

S. T. 


Feeds and Feeding. 

Consequences oe feeding eafge amounts of vitamin D. — Symptoms of poison¬ 
ing have been produced by feeding to animals large quantities of hormones and vitamin 
D in the form of irradiated ergosterin. Dr. C. Bagnacci, wishing to determine by 
similar tests whether large doses of vitamin D have also an injt rious effect, fed up to 
400 units per animal of vitamin D to rats, mice and pigeons, but was not able to prove 
any serious consequences 

(Biochimica e terapui sperimentale, Vol. XIX, No 9, 1932). 

vS. T 


Food vaeue of cassava. — By experiments carried out at the rhysiologiea 
Institute 01 Asuncion, Paiaguay, it has been found that feeding rats an exclusive diet 
of cassava (Manihot palmata) leads to progressive loss of weight as a result of lack of 
protein and vitamin A. Vitamin A deficiency causes a defective development of the 
bones, the svmptoins of which are described in detail in the Bollettmo della Societd it a - 
liana di Biologia sbenmentale, 1932, Vol. 7, No. 7). 

S. T. 

New method of determining the food ration. — Dr. J. Dubiski of Cieszvn, 
Poland, describes in the review’ Zuchlungskunde (Gottingen, 1933, No. 1) a new method 
of calculating the quantities of foods necessary in a mixed ration by formulae established 
by M. H. MaciEJKWSKI. A11 example will demonstrate how the method is applied 
The ration of a sow should contain 3.8 kg of standi equivalent and 700 gm of available 
protein. The feeds are mixed as shown in Table I. 


Taber I 



Available 

Staich 


protein 

cqunalcnt 

Ground oil-free soya . . 

... -JC I ° u 

71.2 

(Ground vetch . 

. . . . 20 O 

9 

Buttermilk. 

. 3 - 

ro 5 

Wheat bran . 

... . 11 ^ 

i<> 7 

Potatoes . 

.... 09 

19 2 

Mangolds . 

... 04 

S 2 

Barley. 

. <>5 

7 2 0 


The ration must contain 7co : 3.8 = 184.2 gm of protein per kg. of statcli equi¬ 
valent. This ratio is denoted by M. Then the following calculations are made: (1) how* 
many grammes of protein must accompany 1 kg. of starch equivalent in the different 
foods mentioned ? \2) how many kg of foods are required foi 1 kg. of standi equiva¬ 
lent ? a ratio which is denoted by k 1, k 2, k 3, etc for the different foods. 

When the calculations have been made the foods are divided into two groups, the 
first including those of which the latio starch : protein is greater than necessary for 
the ration in question (in the present example 184.2), the second containing all the 
others. The results of the calculations are shown in Table II below. 
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Table II. 



Proteins in 

Quantitv 

Number 

Foods 

gms per kg 

of foods in gms 

of foods of 

of starch 

per kg of starch 

the respective 


equivalent 

equivalent 

groups 

Group I 




Ground sova. 

• • • ■ 5^4 

k x — I.40 

1 

Ground vetch .... 
Buttermilk. 

• ■ • • 304 

• • 305 

k 7 — I.52 

k i O.52 

v - 4 

Wheat bran. 

• • 243 

ii 


Si = 1416 


Group 2 
Potatoes . 
Mangolds . 
Barley . . 


47 

49 

go 


k s = 5 -° / 

k(, = T 2 .20 Q ~ 3 

k 7 ^ 1 . 3 ) ’ 


2, =* 186 


Finally, if the starch equivalent required by the ration i< designated by S, the 
necessary quantity of the vaiious foods is found by means of the following equations :— 


For Group i :— 
For Group 2 :— 


X = 


Y = 


tg M— * g ) S 

g^ — P ^ 
(2x~n s t 
q lx — r 1/ 


It is seen that the fraction remains the same for all the foods of the same group, 
and that only the factor k changes. With these equations the required quantity of 
each food can be calculated ; for example, that of Ground soya is.— 


X, 


(3 X 184.2 — 186) 3.8 t 
3 X 1416 — 4 + 186 4 


o -557 kg 


The amounts of the other foods of Group 1 are found similarly as follows :—* 

Ground vetch X 2 — 0.604 kg 
Buttermilk X 3 = 3.785 kg 
Wheat bran X 4 = 0.855 kg 


and for Group 2 


_ (1416 —4 y 184 2) 3.8 


Potatoes Yi — 

3 X 1416 
Mangolds Y 2 = 8.986 kg 
Barley Y 3 = 1.024 kg. 


4 x 186 


5.20 * 3.830 kg 


A calculation of the total content in starch equivalent and protein shows that a 
mixture of foods containing the quantities indicated corresponds to that of the required 
lation. 

II. M. 


Artificial feeding of carp in rice fields ill Gwrnale di Wsicoltuva, R. Ciiiap- 
pellt, 1932, No. 12). — Rearing carp in rice fields with natural food supplies may 
give a yield varying between 80 and 120 kg of fish per hectare. With suitable artificial 
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feeding this yicM may be quadrupled. The growth of carp depends on three essential 
factors : the temperature of the water, the area of water and the available food. 
Carp of one year’s growth fed artificially in rice fields may attain a weight of a thousand 
grammes ; small fry may reach 200 grammes. These weights are considerable when 
the large number of carp that may be put into a rice field is realised; allowing fot the 
normal losses due to the enemies of carp, the yield per hectare of rice land may lx* esti¬ 
mated at 400 kg. of fish. Tti artificial feeding the special requirements of caip must 
be taken into account: the ideal food consists of worms, insects, small Crustacea, mol¬ 
luscs and aquatic plants All such foods are scarce in lice fields and must be supplied 
in the form of artificial feeds containing mineral and organic materials. Fish, having 
a lower body temperature than land animals, require less non-nitiogenous foods and 
n higher proportion of protein. To determine the necessary proportions of protein, 
carbohydrate and fat experiments were carried out by the waiter of the paper, in which 
carp were fed with rice breakage, soybeans, blood, rice spiouts and rice bran ( ’pula”). 
The rations W’ere arranged as follows . 

(1) T11 the first two pools - rice breakage and blood, with two parts of rice to 
one of blood , nutritive ratio 1:2- mean growth, 120 gms 

(2) In the next two pools - one part of soybeans to two of rice breakage , nu¬ 
tritive ratio 1 * 4 - mean growth, 47 10 gms 

(4) In the next two pools-natural rice bran (“ pula vergine ") ; nutritive ratio 
1 : f> h - mean growth, 135 gms. 

(4) I11 the next two basins - rice sprouts ; nutritive ratio 1 : 8 - mean growth, 
(»7 90 gms. 

(5) In the next tw f o basins - rice breakage; nutritive ratio 1 12 - mean growth, 
30.30 gms. 

Control : 5 10 gms. 


Thus the best feed is that in which the nutritive ratio is 1 : 6, that is, rice bian. These 
experiments show that carp should receive concentrated feeds to give the maximum 
yield ; they also show that it is not necessary to keep as close a nutritive ratio, for it 
results in a w^aste of protein-containing matterials, which are relatively costly. To 
obtain an adequate nutritive ratio the fish fanner must divide the protein foods by the 
lK*reentage of carbohydrates and fats multiplied by 1 .<4, that is to say, apply the fol¬ 
lowing formula : 


protein materials 
fats x 1 44 -1- carbohydrates 


D K 


Rabbits 

Standards for Angora rabbits — In the Rivista di Comglicolti*ra (Alessandria, 
193*2, Vol. 4, No. 10) it is suggested that uniformity should be introduced in the stan¬ 
dards for Angora rabbits now in use in France, England, Germany, Switzerland and 
Austria. Italy has not yet developed a standard for the breed, but the article in ques¬ 
tion proposes that the German standaid should be adopted ; this requires a minimum 
weight of 2 V 2 kg. As regards the length of hair it seems that for the present 7-8 cm 
would be adequate, but that a length of 10 cm should lx? aimed at. Special attention 
should be given to the production of a fine, thick-growing and absolutely white wool. 


S. T. 
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Agricultural Industries. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

Packing sugar in proofed paper bags — Bags made of paper rendered imperme¬ 
able by means of latex are preferable for sugar to those of the usual materials (cotton, etc). 
The sugar adheres less to the bag and the proofed paper is more resistant to penetration 
by deteriorating agents 

Experiments in keeping sugar in 40 kilo proofed paper bags showed that, for a 
temperature of 42 0 C and 75-80 % moisture, losses by inversion and deterioration were 
scarcely 6 % of those with the ordinary cotton bags. 

{Fads About Sugar, New York, 1933, No. 2). 

G.S. 

Industries of livestock Products. 

Miek grading, in the T t nited STATES — In the Bulletin trimestriel dc VOrganisation 
(VHygiene of the League of Nations for December 1932, G. S WlESON, Professor of 
Applied Bacteriology at the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medecine, gives 
a report on the study tour he undertook under the auspices of the League of Nations 
This report is presented in a form which will be of great service to experts in countries 
which have up to the present been less actively concerned in the problem of dairy 
control. 

A brief historical account is given of the development of dairy control and attention 
is drawn to the accomplishments of the Federal Government during the last eight years 
in introducing a measure of uniformity in the various systems of grading milk and to 
the opposition that has been encountered. There is an increasing tendency among 
farmers to demand that the price of milk shall be regulated according to its quality, 
based either on food value or on the hygienic conditions in which it was produced 
If up to the present no completely satisfactory system has been evolved, the reason 
must be sought in the lack of a close correlation between the two standards of value 

As regards certified milk the writer questions the wisdom of the insistence on the 
part of the American Association of Medical Commisions that milk shall Ik* sold raw 
A general description of the permit or local system is followed by a second method of 
grading, called the Federal system The writer calls particular attention to the 
mechanism provided for grading a town milk supply relatively shortly after the legis 
latiou came into force. The local and Federal systems are compared and the defects 
of the system of bacteriological grading are pointed out, showing that the results are 
not always comparable or accurate Such criticisms are made by the writer with all 
respect to a country whose unceasing efforts to supply the cities with safe milk may 
be quoted as an example to the rest of the world. 

K. G. 


Agricultural Training. 

Tiie State agronomic Institute at Gembeoux, Beegium. — a series of articles 
in Le Soir has been devoted to University education in Belgium and that on the Agro¬ 
nomic Institute of Gembloux was reproduced in the Annalcs dc Gembloux for January 
1933- Founded in i860 this Institute will celebrate its 75th anniversary in 1935. It 
occupies the buildings of an ancient abbey, in the garden of which the Benedictines 
planted various kinds of walnut trees. The number of students is about 200, half 
of whom are foreigners. The degree course lasts 4 years, and there are 6 sections each 
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Fig. i. - I f actologit'al Section of the Regional Zootcchmcal Institute of Brno, Czechoslovakia. 



Fig. - Agricultural Experimental Station of Ain el Hadjar, Algeria. 
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giving a separate diploma: — * ingenieur agronome \ 4 ingenieur des eaux et forets *, 
' ingenieur horticole \ ' ingenieur des industries agricoles \ 1 ingenieur du g&iie rural ' 
and ‘ ingenieur d'agronomie coloniale \ The academic council of the Institute wishes 
to extend the course of studies to 5 years 

Besides the Agronomic Institute there is also an Agronomic Station with various 
sections which is concerned with experimental research Advice is given to the public. 

It is proposed when general conditions are more favourable to form a Centre for 
Studies relating to the Dairy Industries. 

G. R. 

Agricultural Research. 

Lactological Section of the Regional Zootechnical Institute of Brno, 
Czechoslovakia. — This Section, which was opened in January 1923, has an annual 
budget of 15 000 K£ for laboratory work and 10 000 K£ for other research. The staff 
consists of the Director, J. Groh, and 4 assistants. The activities of the Section are 
at present directed to the study of the storage of ensilated fodders and their influence 
on the quality of milk and milk products, the composition of milk in relation to the kind 
of feeding and the time of milking, the composition of butter fat coming from various 
regions of Moravia after winter and summer feeding, and bacteriological and chemical 
processes in the maturation of cheese. 

The Station's results are published in its annual reports and in various Czechoslo¬ 
vakian periodicals. Correspondence is carried on in Czech and German 

Agricultural Experiment Station of Ain el IIadjar in the Department of 
Oran, Algeria. - This Station, which was founded in 1925, is situated on the high 
plateau of Oran at a height of 1 000 metres The annual budget is about 130 000 francs ; 
the expenses are covered by the Government General of Algeria. The experimental 
fields are on alluvial sandy clay and have an area of T05 haetares The Station is under 
the direct ion of an agricultural specialist who is assisted by 5 employes; there is no 
seasonal 1 abou r 

The general work consists in tlv* draining and reclamation of an ancient marsh, 
bringing it into cultivation with, more especially, cereals and lucerne. The special work 
is connected with the study, selection and acclimatisation of new varieties of cereals. 
There is also an exjierimental orchard. Tile selection of local livestock, particularly 
sheep, is also undertaken. 

The results are made known to farmers through the Agricultural Syndicate of Baida. 

J. L. 
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EDITORIAL 

Agricultural Research in the World. 

It is universally recognised that the scientific fanning of land raises a host of 
problems which necessitate for their solution the collaboration of the research sta¬ 
tions and the specialised laboratories. Whether it is a matter of tillage and fertilisation, 
of plant and animal selection, of the control of pests of crops, of the breeding of domestic 
livestock, of agricultural equipment, or of the industrial utilisation of farm products, 
progress in technique is increasingly a sine qua non of production. 

For this reason the Governments of the different countries are concerned with 
the organisation of agricultural research, in order to help the farmer to produce more 
and better, or, what is at present more to the point, in the hope of directing his efforts 
towards obtaining products which will find a ready and remunerative market. 

No one would dare nowadays to dispute the necessity of a serious and scientific 
study of the infinitely varied aspects of the problem of the exploitation of land. 

Unfortunately it is difficult to compute accurately what efforts are been made in 
each country to promote agricultural research. The first work that is necessary in 
this connection is the establishemeiF of a complete list of the Institutions concerned 
with agricultural research in the differents countries of the world. 

Such a work has been attempted several times, but without great success. There 
have been recalled here (Monthly Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice, Sep¬ 
tember 1932) the efforts made in the United States to publish a list of « Agricultural 
Experiment Stations in Foreign Countries » This list, which appeared in 1904 has not 
been kept up to date and now offers only a historic interest 

The difficulties of carrying out a work of this kind are considerable. The Bureau 
of Agricultural Information of the International Institute of Agriculture lias however 
surmounted them in a work accomplished with great thoroughness and accuracy by 
M. 1 ). Kaltenbach. This work, which has just been published under the title « Les 
Institutions d‘ Experimentation tgncole dans les Pays I'cmpevtB «, consists of 270 pages 
of text and an index. The material has been divided geographically, the principal 
divisions corresponding to the five continents. For each continent the countries are 
arranged in alphabetical order of their French names. For each country a uniform 
general arrangement lias been adopted . a first paragraph briefly describes the general 
organisation of agricultural research, a second paragraph contains detailed information 
about the experimental stations Each of the latter is designated by its French mune 
followed by the name and exact address in the language of the country. The iniorma- 
tiou concerning each of these Stations is given, whenever possible, in the following 
order :— 

(r) Exact geographic position, climate, country served ; 

(2) Date of foundation ; 

(3) Budget; 
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(4) Origin of the funds ; 

(5) Acreage of the land and nature of the soil ; 

(6) Personnel employed, technical staff, number of temporary employes ; 

(7) Equipment (only when it presents special features) ; 

(8) Plan of work followed ; 

(9) Work accomplished, work now in progress, and results; 

(10) Methods of making known to farmers the results obtained in the Station ; 
publications ; 

(11) Languages of correspondence. 

The volume as a whole lepresents a considerable mass of documentation of an 
extreme interest for agricultural experts. It is in face easy to foresee that this publi¬ 
cation will enormously facilitate the establishment of profitable relations between 
research workers in different countries. We shall be happy to receive any criticisms 
which may be suggested by the initiative we have taken and the manner in which it 
has been carried out. 

Prof. Georges Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 

General Considerations on the Methods of Organisation of Agricultural 

Research. 

If the different countries in Europe and America are reviewed it is found 
that in eacli of them agricultural research is now receiving special attention. 
In the past this branch has nearly always been encouraged in its early stages 
by private initiative. The initiative has then passed to the Governments when 
the advantages which might be drawn from it by the respective countries were 
realised. Now in all countries both official agricultural research stations and 
private agricultural research stations are found, being in some measure comple¬ 
mentary to each other. 

In the United States, for example, where there is a very complete system 
of official stations the private stations are relatively few ; very often the private 
stations have been taken over wholely or in part by the State, which by parti¬ 
cipating in the finances has a right of inspection. 

The more extensive is the official experimental system in each country 
the more does the need for organisation make itself felt. This organisation has 
been realised in different ways in different countries, but it has always the same 
object and requirements, namely, to extend as completely as possible over each 
country a research organisation which shall be more or less interdependent and 
attached by a greater or less number of intermediaries to a central organisation. 

It is this system which has allowed research to give its maximum output. 
In certain countries such organisation has been ver)^ fully developed as, for 
example, in the United States, Canada, France, Italy and many other countries 
in which the Ministry of Agriculture is at the head of the system. Effecting a 
liaison between the Ministry and the Stations is a great variety of intermediary 
organisations. Let us take the case of Italy : the Ministry of Agriculture and 
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Forestry consists of the General Administration of Agriculture, which contains 
5 divisions, namely, General Affairs and Agricultural Industries, Crops and 
Plant Diseases, Agricultural Research (i). Agricultural Propaganda and the 
Zootechnical Service. The Stations are under this Administration. In northern 
Ireland the Ministry of Agriculture contains 17 divisions of technical research : 
Animal Diseases, Plant Selection, Crop and Animal Husbandry, Animal Nutrition, 
Seed Testing and Plant Diseases and Agricultural Economy, which are the central 
organisations for the research carried out in the Stations. 

Between the Ministry and the Stations there often exsists a central organisa¬ 
tion. This is the case in Canada with the Central Farm of Ottawa, which contains 
14 divisions each centralising the research work in the region it serves ; under 
this central Farm are 22 farms and stations constituting the experimental system 
of the Dominion. In France there is the Institute of Agronomic Research of 
Paris, attached to the “ Direction de V Agriculture ", which has gradually grouped 
and reduced in number the Stations and Laboratories. Thus in France there 
is a relatively small number of Stations, grouped by regions and each forming a 
Centre of agronomic research. However, certain specialised Stations remain 
independent of these regional Centres and are responsible for administrating the 
research establishments depending on the Ministry of Agriculture. In Rumania 
we find also the Institute of Agronomic Research of Bucharest which has been 
recently formed and by means of which the State has been able to form a great 
number of plant improvement Stations which support and direct private Stations ; 
this Institute of Agronomic Research is divided into 4 sections (plant genetics, 
phytopathology, agricultural chemistry, rural economy); under this are 13 Research 
Stations. In Lithuania agricultural research is also dependent on a central 
organisation, the Establishment of Agricultural Experiments of Lithuania, which 
was founded in 1926, but here this is only an autonomous centre of organisation 
and coordination attached to the Chamber of Agriculture and maintained by 
the Ministry of Agriculture. In Czechoslovakia in order to organise effectively 
the research work a vSyndicate of Agronomic, Forest and Agricultural Industries 
Research Institutes has been formed at Praha-Dejvice, which groups all the 
State, provincial and privately owned Institutes and Stations. In Switzerland 
the coordination of all the Cantonal Institutions subsidised by the Government 
has been ensured by placing them under the control of the Federal Institutions 
created by the Federal Law of 1893. The Federal Stations are dependent on the 
Federal Economic Department; two Commissions establish every year the 
programme of activity of the Stations. I11 Poland a Commission of Collabora¬ 
tion in Research, composed of representatives of all the classes of agricultural 


(1) The Decree No. 11.99 of 15 August 1924 established at Rome under the General Admin¬ 
istration of Agriculture of the Ministry a Foundation for Agricultural Experimentation ana lesiarch, 
the purpose of which was to subsidise the Agricultural Research Institutes in order to develop and 
coordinate their activities. 

The Royal Decree No. 2450 of n October 1928 instituted a Committee for Agricultural 
Research , entrusting to it the work of this nature previously assigned to Uie Superior Council of 
Agricultural, Industrial and Commercial Instruction. 
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experimental establishments and working in cooperation with the Ministry of 
Agriculture coordinates the work of the Stations and organises the conjoint 
work and determines the methods of carrying it out. 

In several countries there exist in addition to the Ministry of Agriculture 
various organisations which act in an advisory capacity to the Ministry. Thus 
in Norway we find a Committee of Direction which consists of the Directors of 
the Stations and is the adviser of the Director of Agriculture and of the Ministry 
for all questions concerning the Experimental Stations and Experimental Farms; 
this Committee holds an annual meeting in which any questions of general interest 
are discussed. In Esthonia where agricultural research has developed only 
since the country’s independence the Ministry of Agriculture is assisted by a con¬ 
sultative organisation, the Council of Agricultural Research. This Council is formed 
of the Directors of all the Research Stations and of the Sub-Stations, and of 
Delegates from the Ministry of Agriculture, from the Central Public Organisations 
and from the Schools of Agriculture. The function of the Delegates of the organi¬ 
sations is to present the requests of the farmers: the Council includes several 
sections which study the questions of their competence and submit them to the 
Council. In Denmark agricultural research is under a State Commission for the 
Cultivation of Plants; this Commission consists of 5 members whose appointment 
is referred to the Ministry of Agriculture on the proposal of the following organis¬ 
ations : the Direction of the Royal Danish Agricultural Society, the Union of the 
Danish Agricultural Associations, the Association of the Danish Small hand 
Owners, the Union of Horticultural Societies and the Danish General Association 
of Gardeners. The members of this Commission are elected for 5 years; they 
receive no payment; a Director is nominated from among them by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. The Ministry of Agriculture of Bulgaria is also advised by a 
special Committee. Agricultural research may also be under an independent 
organisation, as is the case for Iceland, where the experimental work is carried out 
by the Iceland Agricultural Society. The action of this Society now extends 
over the whole country; it has founded research stations which carry out expe¬ 
riments in the different regions of the island with funds granted for the purpose 
by the Parliament. Finally, in other countries in which research is still in a less 
advanced stage there is no centralising or advisory organisation between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the research establishments (Turkey, Persia, Yugoslavia, 
etc.). Certain large countries have retained a .special organisation by reason of 
the division of the country into several States. In Germany, for example, it is 
the different States (State Ministries of Agiiculture) which undertake experimen¬ 
tation and research; this is the reason that the organisation presents great diffe¬ 
rences in the different States, in which local conditions also differ. The difference 
should be noted between this and the case of the United States of America in 
which, although they are a Federation of States, each State has an identical 
organisation of research. 

Amongst the organisations which play an important role in the matter of 
research should be mentioned the Universities, Colleges, and Chambers of Agri¬ 
culture. In certain countries the official research is to a large extent dependent 
on the Universities and Agricultural Colleges. This is the case for England where 
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the research institutes are not, with two exceptions (Plant Pathological. Labor¬ 
atory and Veterinary Laboratory of the Ministry of Agricjlture , Government 
institutions. In most cases they form a division of a University (Research In¬ 
stitutes of Cambridge, Oxford, London), but in certain cases they are quite indepen¬ 
dent. In other countries the research institutes dependent on agricultural 
academies also occupy an important place: the Agricultural Academy of Norway, 
for example, possesses several Stations; the same is the case for the Universities 
existing in Greece, Latvia, etc. 

The Chambers of Agriculture possess their own Experimental Station in 
Austria, Poland, etc. In Lithuania research is dependent on a central organisa¬ 
tion, namely the Establishment of Agricultural Experiments of Lithuania, which 
is only an autonomous centre of organisation and coordination attached to the 
Chamber of Agriculture and maintained by the Ministry of Agriculture. 

The Agricultural Colleges also play an important part in research whether 
the latter is carried out on the land of the College itself or whether the College 
has under it several Experiment Stations. In the United States each State 
has its University, each having an Agricultural College with its Experiment 
Station. In New Zealand where there are 7 large organisations concerned with 
research, 3 are Colleges or Institutes. In Scotland 3 provinces are distinguished 
each having an Agricultural College (Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Glasgow) carrying 
out research and giving advice in the zone that it serves. The experimental 
function is so close to that of teaching that very often the members of the teaching 
staff of a College are also concerned with research. In order to organise more 
effectively the research system the country has been divided into a number of 
provinces and in each of these has been chosen a Centre which is generally depen¬ 
dent on a University or an Agricultural College (England). In France the great 
Schools of Agricultural Training possess Stations and in addition to the Depart¬ 
mental Experimental Stations we find a whole series of regional or departmental 
Agricultural Schools concerned with research. Agricultural training is thus 
nearly always and in all countries supplemented by research. It follows that 
these two branches are becoming mixed to a greater or a lesser extent according 
to the country. In order to facilitate the work and render it systematic in 
countries in which agricultural research has taken a great development the necess¬ 
ity of a division by specialities has made itself felt. Thus for example in 
Northern Iceland the Ministry of Agriculture has seven research divisions (animal 
diseases, plant selection, crop and animal husbandry, chemistry and animal 
nutrition, seed testing and plant diseases, dairy bacteriology, agricultural eco- 
nomv). This specialisation is more or less developed in the research establish¬ 
ments themselves; in France the 11 Agronomical Research Centres each have 
several research divisions ; in the United States specialisation is carried still 
further. The chief purposes of the different research divisions of a Ministry 
of Agriculture is to indicate the general lines to be followed in the research 
work and to centralise the results. - 

The work of making known the results in the country belongs both to the 
Ministry of Agriculture and to the research establishment itself; hence the crea¬ 
tion by the Ministry of a propaganda service (in the United States we find the 
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State and Federal Agricultural Extension Service, which has agencies in nearly 
all the counties of America), and a publication service, each Ministry publishing 
an account of the principal experimental results obtained in its State. It is 
chiefly on the Stations that falls the work of popularisation by publications, 
lectures, visits, sale or loan of seed, propaganda tours, etc. Certain countries 
have undertaken the publication of the results obtained in a very complete 
fashion by utilising their advisory service. In England this service consists of 
specialists attached to the agricultural divisions of the Universities and to the 
Agricultural Colleges; these officials come constantly and directly in contact 
with the farmers of a given zone so that it is possible for them to determine what 
are the problems of local importance, and to apply the results obtained in the 
Stations to their solution. In Poland the social agricultural organisations and 
autonomous territorial powers possess Agricultural Instructors with various 
specialities; certain of these are concerned with experimentation for demonstra¬ 
tion purposes on the farms of the growers of their districts. In Italy it is to the 
Itinerant Schools of Agriculture that the work of making known the results of 
the research carried out in the Stations largely falls. 

If we pass now to financial considerations we find that it is rare for the sta¬ 
tions and the research institutes to be entirely self-supporting (by means of sale 
of the products, receipts for analyses, etc.), except in quite special cases such 
as, for example, that of the Wheat Research Institute of New Zealand at Christ¬ 
church, which receives 1 % pence per ton of wheat sold by the farmers, 1 pence 
per ton of flour produced by the millers and 1 % pence per ton of flour bought 
by the bakers, the whole representing an annual revenue of about 2250 pounds 
sterling. Generally a Station has three sources of revenue : the receipts from 
the sale of its products, vState grants and private donations. The State grants 
are from the funds assigned by the Government to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
In several countries the Ministry of Agriculture has special funds available for 
agricultural research. In the United States Congress has accorded to each State 
an annual sum of 90,000 dollars for the maintenance of an Experiment Station, 
this sum coming from three different funds (Hatch fund, Adams fund, Purnell 
fund). The remarkable extension taken by agricultural research and consul¬ 
tation in England in the period 1922 to 192b is due to the " Corn Repeal bund ”, 
a sum of 1 million pounds sterling having been supplied by the “ Corn Production 
Acts ” for the development of agriculture. Since 1926 the research institutes 
of this country have obtained assistance from a new fund, the Empire Marketing 
Board Fund, for work to be carried out not only in the country itself but also 
in the different regions of the Empire. In certain countries, in order to be able 
to subsidise the Research Stations, the Ministry of Agriculture has levied a special 
tax: in Bulgaria, for example, the Ministry receives a tax of 1 lev per kilo of 
tobacco leaves exported. 

Simultaneously with this development of official experimentation a great 
number of large agricultural associations, realising the advantage that would 
be gained by having special experiment stations, have formed research Centres 
which constitute the private experimentation existing in all countries. Such, 
for example, are the Stations created by the Selected Seed Producers Associations, 
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the Associations for the Cultivation of Peat Eands (e. g., the Swedish Association 
for the cultivation of Peat Eand at Jonkoping), by the industries concerned in the 
research (Waltham Cfoss and East Mailing Stations in England), by the great 
railway companies (Experimental Station of the F. L. M. at Dijon, France). The 
examples of Stations formed in this way are very numerous and they are nearly 
always highly specialised in a given branch. Finally there exist Stations belonging 
to certain individual research workers. 

Another method of realising agricultural research is given us by Iceland 
where between 1903 and 19x5 under the auspices of the Iceland Agricultural 
Society were formed the Federations of Agriculture, which extend over the whole 
island. The oldest of these Federations are the " Soci£te de Culture du Pays 
Nord ” at Akureyri and the " Federation Agricole du Pays Est ” ; these two 
societies have permanent experimental stations. In several countries private 
research work has become considerably developed and private research Circles 
have been formed among the farmers, commonly known as “ Versuchsringe 
In Germany where most Circles are found there are 400. They are constituted 
into societies with a Chairman and an Administrative Council and each engages 
an expert who carries out the research which seems by the various fanners forming 
part of the Circle to be required from an essentially practical [point of view 
However in the regions of small holdings these " Versuchsringe ” have for finan¬ 
cial reasons been placed under the direction of the Schools of Agriculture. This 
system of Circles or Associations of research has been developed also in several 
other countries (Austria, Poland, etc.). In order that the whole of the work 
carried out by the Circles may be profitable and to give a more uniform 
direction to the research there is an increasing tendency to create Centres; in 
Germany the Chambers of Agriculture constitute such Centres. 

D. Kai/tenbach. 

Genetic Improvement and Fertilisation of Rice in Italy, Ceylon and Indo¬ 
china : The Statistical Method and Comparative Trials in the Field. 

After three years devoted to the improvement of rice growing in the delta 
of the Tonkin it has been considered useful to compare our technique with that 
of workers abroad carrying out similar research. It is with this purpose that 
we visited various rice growing Stations in Italy and India. 

Our most cordial thanks must be expressed to : 

Dr. Oreandi, Director of the firm of the " Produttori Sementi ” of Bologna ; 

Ing. Sampietro, and Dr. Chiappeeei, of the Experimental Station of 
Vereelli ; 

Mr. K. Ramiah, Paddy Specialist, L. Ag., of the Station of Coimbatore 
(Madras, India) ; 

Mr. I. C. Haigh, Economic Botanist of the Station of Peradeniya, Ceylon; 
for the unfailing kindness with which we were received at the Stations and all 
necessary explanations were supplied. 

Below will be given the essential points of the information collected (com¬ 
pleted for India and Ceylon by bibliographical research), ending with a short 
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critical account of the methods of work used in Indochina, which has been com¬ 
municated by MM. Devisme, Director, and Caty, Chief, of the Genetical Labo¬ 
ratory of the ‘ Office Indochinois du Riz ', and with a stddy of the comparative 
trials in the field and of the statistical method. 

I. — ITAEY. 

A. — Genetical Improvement. 

(Methods of Dr. Oreandi of Bologna). 

1. — Aim of improvement . 

It is endeavoured in the first place to produce varieties resistant to lodging 
and to disease, and capable of giving fine milling rice of the “ Lady Wreight ” 
type (this variety is much used for cross breeding both at Bologna and at Ver- 
celli). The yield factor, except in the case of too great a drop, is regarded as 
of only secondary importance. As there is a difference of 20 to 25 liras per quintal 
between the prices of^the common varieties and that of the fine varieties it is 
more worth while to produce, for example 60 quintals of ‘ Nero Vialone * to the 
hectare at 90 liras, than 70 quintals of “ Cinese Originario ” at 70 liras the quintal 
(rate of September 1932). 

In the region of Bologna " Americano 1600 ” has replaced a long grained 
" Originario ” which was too susceptible to disease. The grain of this variety 
has a more or less extensive opaque zone ; the character is hereditary as is shown 
by a study of the progeny of different strains in which it is more or less ac¬ 
centuated. In the new varieties it is sought to obtain a grain with a very 
reduced, or if possible absent, opaque zone. 

A comparatively early maturity is also sought which would make it pos¬ 
sible to harvest a well ripened paddy even in a cold and rainy autumn. In a 
rice field at Vercelli we found after milling a large proportion of green unripe 
grains. The correlation between length of growing period and yield though 
general is not absolute. It is possible to ally early maturity and high yield : 
it is necessary to find varieties assimilating much in a short time, as has been 
done by Todaro in the case of wheat. Short stalked varieties are wanted (resis¬ 
tance to lodging), with a panicle not too bent when ripe, and with grain compact 
on the stalk and adhering well (resistant to shedding). A long translucent grain 
is wanted ; a dark'coloration of the node, glumes, etc. is desirable, as it is thought 
that pigmentation corresponds with a good quality of grain (Nero Vialone, a variety 
which is highly valued, shows this coloration). Coloured varieties are desired 
for a further reason. Panicum , a tiresome weed which is the great enemy of 
rice, is often difficult to distinguish in the early stages of growth from the young 
rice plants, particularly when the seed has been broadcast as is the custom in 
the region of Bologna. One is obliged to delay the hoeing because, when the 
plants* are older, they are readily distinguishable, but this is unsatisfactory in 
practice as the rice suffers for it. It is desirable for this reason to have pigmented 
varieties which are easily recognised even when young. 
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In regard to resistance to diseases, and particularly to “rice blast", direct 
observation is necessary, and isolation of the strains which seem to remain immune; 
morphological characters correlated with resistance have not yet been fofind. 

A great tillering capacity is also desired, as it is thought that, as Schribaux 
found for wheat, high yields are obtained more easily with many small ears than 
with few fine ears. 

2. — Pure line selection. 

The selection of the best lines from among those isolated is based on the charac¬ 
ters indicated above. Each line is cultivated in a small breeding plot of one metre 
square, in which 36 plants are planted 20 cm. apart. The most defective strains 
are eliminated the first year, the others are cultivated two or three years longer 
in order to be sure of their homogeneity and to see whether they show genuinely 
interesting caracteristies, either in small squares as before, or in plots of 5 x 4 m. 
or still larger. 

The yield is recorded only for the varieties which have shown themselves 
of interest for their other characteristics. The paddy obtained on the plots of 
twenty ares is noted without replication, or better still on plots of several ha. 
I)r. Orlandi considers that though in the case of wheat one can obtain the yield 
per hectare by multiplying the wheat harvested on one are, for rice it is necessary 
to divide the wheat obtained by the number of hectares cultivated; thus the 
trial plots must be of several hectares. This process seems not to be applicable 
outside this country where rice has been systematically cultivated for a long period 
so that the fertility of each field is well known, and where according to the ave¬ 
rage yield of the region and the weather conditions an estimate may be made of 
the crop which would have been given in the year in question by the common 
variety if it had been grown on the trial plots in place of the new varieties. 
Further we have already shown that a difference in yield is of no importance 
unless it is large and therefore easy to observe. 

Pedigree selection is thus not used for itself, since it is observed in isolating 
the different strains of a population that only small differences in yield as in other 
characters are shown, Fure lines are produced in order to give a homozygous 
material for hybridisation. 

3. -- Hvbridisation. 

The individual plants that it is desirable to hybridise are grown in pots 
placed in glasshouses or in cement troughs with a metal grating. The two parents 
are sown together if they have the same length of growing period, if not the earlier 
variety is sown later. When cement troughs are used the two strains to be crossed 
are planted side by side. If necessary the early variety may be planted out later. 

When the panicle has become free from its sheath the stamens are removed. 

Certain Japonese writers hold that grain coming from artificial pollination 
cannot develop if the tip of the glumes is cut off; one is obliged to remove them 
as they hinder the removal of the stamens. Since 1926 hybridisation has been 
practised in Italy by cutting off the tips of the glumes (at l / A or * 3 of the length 
from the top) and grains smaller than normal are obtained, with small nutritive 
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reserves, but capable of ensuring the development of the seed if placed in good 
conditions. In Malaya also this practice is followed; but at the Station of Sueca 
in Spain, in India, Ceylon and Japan, the removal of the glumes is practised. 

As soon as the panicle is free, or three or four days (rarely five) before 
flowering, the top and bottom twigs of the panicle are removed, and the tips 
of the middle twisg which are retained. Then one cuts off the tip of the glumes 
on the flowers which remain and the stamens are removed taking care not to 
touch the stigma. At this date there is no risk of self pollination even if an 
unskilled worker breaks open the anther by tearing it with the forceps. This 
operation is done in the evening between 5 and 6 p.m. (1). 

The flowers thus castrated are wrapped up in a small piece of muslin or 
paper to avoid pollination. 

The day on which the flowers are physiologically ripe, between 12 and 2 
p.m., at the warmest and driest moment of the day, the panicle of the plant 
selected as male parent is shaken over a watch glass ; the pollen collected is 
taken immediately on a small brush ; the muslin protecting the female flower is 
removed and the flower stroked lightly with the brush without removing the glumes. 
It is considered that fertilisation will result, consequently the flowers are no longer 
protected. It is necessary to be careful to do this operation in the middle of the 
day when the moisture of the atmosphere is low, for rice pollen readily sticks 
together under the influence of moisture. It is for this reason that the pollen is 
collected only at the moment when it is to be used. With wheat on the contrary 
the operation can be done at any hour. 

The following spring the hybrid grains obtained are put in saucers to germi¬ 
nate ; then each grain is sown in a pot filled with soil disinfected by heat to 
avoid bacterial infection ; it is watered with a nutritive solution (nitrate and 
superphosphate). 

The plant (F,) has one or more panicles ; 30 or 40 grains are sown in pots* 
one grain to a pot, and planted out, plant by plant, in a small plot. This is 
the F 2 . A few grains of F x are kept in reserve in case any accident should 
kill all the plants. 

In the course of the F, generation there is generally apparent a separating 
out of variants. The variants are removed at once. 

The grains of each plant of the F 2 are sown separately, and to each plant 
of tl\e F 2 correspond in the F^ a small square of 36 plants, planted 20 cm. 
apart (squares of 1 x 1 m.). These squares are all cultivated in the same field; an 
interval of 1 m. is left in every direction to allow of ready access and observation. 

In the F^ will perhaps be found some entirely homogeneous plots coming 
from an F 2 homozygote. The great majority of the lots, perhaps all, are he¬ 
terogeneous. In each of these squares the plants which appear to have inte¬ 
resting vegetative and grain characteristics are removed, and the same is done 
in the F s generation. 


(1) In Malaya (Malayan Aqncultural Journal , November 1931) castration is effected on the day 
before flowering at the same hour, as it is considered that the risk of the opening of the anthers is much 
less in the evening when the moisture content of the air is higher. 
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The homozygotes obtained in the F 3 or following generations are propa¬ 
gated in bulk. If homogeneity is maintained and if the plants appear to pos¬ 
sess a satisfactory combination of the caracteristics of the two parents one pro¬ 
ceeds to bulk multiplication by rice growers. The Station has available only 
glasshouses near the laboratories and two experimental fields, the largest of 
4 ha. At harvest time the yield obtained on the large areas by the rice grow¬ 
ers is recorded. The appearance and hardness of the grain are examined from 
the F 3 generation by sampling certain panicles from which the paddy is hulled 
with the small laboratory apparatus ; the proportion of breakage is also noted ; 
the resistance to lodging and disease is observed during the course of growth in 
the different generations. 

If the homogeneous strain shows adequate qualities from these different 
points of view, a new variety is established and entered in the pedigree register. 
It is then sent into other rice growing regions for tests of adaptation. In this 
way variety 39, created by Oreandi at Bologna, was spread at Mantua, in 
Romagna, Lombardia and Piedmont. 

German geneticists prefer to cultivate all the hybrids en bloc during a 
certain number of generations (7 or 8). As the proportion of heterozygotes di¬ 
minishes .each year, by removing a certain number of plants at this moment, 
there will be among them a greater proportion of homozygotes. But a much 
greater number of years are required for a variety to emerge by this method 
for, in addition to these 7 or 8 years, it is necessary to observe for several 
years more the homogeneity and qualities of the isolated strains. Further, as 
from the 3 or 4 generations cultivated on bloc it is impossible to sow all the 
grains, part must be discarded with the consequent risk of eliminating strains 
which might have been valuable. 

In the method of Dr. Ori.andi elimination is also practised since from the 
F^ one samples only certain stools in the heterogeneous plots. But this sam¬ 
pling is made with discrimination, whereas in the preceding case it is effected 
by chance. 

Dr. Oreandi conducts two or three crosses of rice simultaneously, so that 
after the F , there are 600 to 700 plots to observe. 

For wheat he conducts up to 40 hybridisations simultaneously, sometimes 
keeping under observation 100,000 plots. 

He has observed certain cases of natural hybridisation in rice Sometimes at 
the opening of the flower the stamen emerges and remains straight for a moment 
before opening. If there are plants in the vicinity and no wind the flower is 
in an absolute bath of pollen, and natural crossing may be produced. 


B. — Genetic Improvement. 

(Methods of the Station of Vercelli, Dr. Ciiiapelu and Ing. SampiKTRo) 

The methods employed are in the main the same as at Bologna. We shall 
indicate only the points in which they differ and the special investigations of 
Vercelli. 
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1. — Hybridisation, 

This is here also the principal method of improvement. The technique is 
the same, but castration is carried out the same morning that flowering will 
take place, that is about 9 or 10 a. m. if the flowers will open towards mid-day. 
The stamens are then removed, their length being already more than half that 
of the glumes. The stamens are torn out carefully one by one with forceps, for, 
if several are taken at a time there is more risk of breaking open the anthers 
and liberating the pollen sacs. Dr. Orlandi holds that by this method there 
is risk of a certain amount of self-pollination It is evident that if the method 
that he recommends gives an equal percentage of success it would be prefer¬ 
able 

In squares in which variability continues after the F* one stool is selected 
for its qualities (resistance to lodging, absence of spots of fungal diseases, grain 
free from opaque spot). It has been remarked to me with reason that it would 
be better to start from one ear, or better still one grain. A whole series of Ver- 
celli hybrids have grain giving high grade milling rices, comparable in appearance 
with the best American “ Fady Wreight ” or 0 Blue Rose ”, but from the point 
of view of flavour it seems to me that we have in Indochina riceS (such as 
the “ tarn thorn ” and “ tarn xoan ” of Tonkin, for example) with flavours su¬ 
perior to the best Italian rices. It is desired to improve the external appear¬ 
ance, which alone counts on the market, rather than the flavour. The people 
of Annam, on the other hand, know the different flavour values and it is on 
these that the market rates, for home consumption at least, are based. 

Crosses between wild and cultivated rices are also used, on account of the 
great vigour of growth and great resistance to " blast ” of the wild rice. But, 
as the production of wild rice is negligible and the grain is shed before 
maturity, useful rice can be obtained only by mixing “ Originario ” and 
wild rice in a proportion of 3/4 to 1/4. A long time is necessary for a fixed 
homozygote to emerge, most of the characteristics of the wild rice being 
dominant. 

2. — Acclimatisation. 

The rapid increase in the average yield of the Italian rice fields (18 quintals 
in 1895, 50 quintals in 1930) is due mainly to the success, exceeding all expecta¬ 
tions, of certain imported varieties. Hundreds of varieties have been introduced 
from nearly all the rice growing countries of the world and at the beginning of 
the XXth century the growers changed the variety almost every year. But 
soon they limited the varieties, using only the best: firstly "Chinese Originario”, 
imported from Asia in 1904 with many other varieties, the exact place of origin 
being unknown. It is the most widely spread variety, although its cultivation 
is beginning to diminish; it has made it possible to produce yields of upwards 
of 80 quintals, such as had never been obtained with the old Italian varieties 
But this variety is accused of lacking resistance to diseases, especially to " blast 
It would seem that resistance was higher when it was first imported. 
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It is the " Americano 1600 ”, a variety of Japanese origin imported from the 
United States, where it had become acclimatised, that tends to replace the " Ori- 
ginario Its straw is shorter; it is more resistant to lodging and disease and 
gives a better yield at the mill than the “ Originario ”, although the yield in 
paddy is sometimes a little less. 

Recently the " Benloch ” has been successfully imported from Spain, which 
is still more resistant to lodging and disease than the " Americano ”. 

Acclimatisation tests are being continued at Vercelli where there is a col¬ 
lection of rices from South and Central,America, the United States, Madagascar, 
Japan and even Indochina. These last do not ripen in the climate of Piedmont, 
One Japanese rice, the leaves of which are completely free from disease spots, 
will be used for hybridisation on account of this exceptional resistance. 

The most noteworthy varieties are the “ Bombilla ”, the “ Benloch ” No. 3 
(Sueca selection), the " Wary Lava ” of Madagascar (too late), the “ Blue Rose ” 
and the “ Lady Wreight ” of the United States. 

Sig. Sampietro thinks that all varieties tend to lose their qualities of resis¬ 
tance to disease (specially to “ blast ”) after a certain number of years of cul¬ 
tivation in Italy. This is an experimental fact, which is perhaps explained by 
cultivation in a very rich soil. For this reason new imported varieties are needed 
and will continually be needed. And it is to obtain resistance to disease by 
another means that a series of hybridisations with wild rice is being begun. 

3. — Her editable modifications by the action of a magnetic field , light , etc. on the 
pollen . 

Similar experiments to those of Dr. Pirovano of Rome (see the Monthly 
Bulletin of Agricultural Science and Practice of the International Institute of 
Agriculture, August, 1932) have been carried out at Vercelli. A rice plant grown 
in a pot is put to flower between the two poles of an electro-magnet, or under 
a light of greater or less intensity, sometimes reaching 20,000 lumens. Modi¬ 
fications have been obtained ; different individuals of the same strain, submitted 
during flowering to lights of differing intensity, showed afterwards great varia¬ 
tions, in si^e, for example. 

Though these modifications have a certain scientific interest, no practically 
utilisable improvement has yet resulted. But the experiments are still at an 
early stage : it is too soon to draw conclusions. 

C. — Fertiliser experiments at Vercelli. 

Parallel field experiments and pot experiments are carried on with the same 
programme. 

1. — Field expenments. 

Each trial plot consists of about 500 square metres surrounded by a bank 
with an irrigation and drainage system allowing of directing water separately 
into each plot or removing it. The experiments are concerned with the three 
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principal fertiliser elements, also lime, iron sulphate, farmyard manure, alone or 
mixed with the others, applied in the following amounts (quintals per hectare): 


Sulphate of ammonia at 20 % N. . 
Cyanamide at 15 % N. 

4! 

or 60 kg. of nitrogen 

Superphosphate at 16 % P. 0 5 . . . 

8 

or 128 kg. P^ 

Potassium sulphate. 

3 

or 150 kg. K s O 

Ground limestone. 

12 


Iron sulphate. 

2 


Farmyard manure. 

40 



In certain experiments mixtures with half or double the amounts indicated 
above are tested. Each treatment is repeated twice, and there are only two con¬ 
trol plots for the whole experimental field. This field is cultivated according to 
the normal practice of the region. At the harvest the whole of each plot is cut 
without eliminating the edges, as it is considered that their influence is the same 
for all the plots. 

These experiments aim more particularly at determining whether the heavy 
dressings of superphosphate that are applied in the region are genuinely useful. 
There is a tendency at the Station to think that nitrogenous manure is the only 
kind which is indisputably useful in every case. 

In these rich soils the aspect of the field a little before maturity does not 
reveal appreciable differences between the differents plots. It is intended to pro¬ 
long the trials at least for 4 years, and more if at the end of this time there 
are not to be seen clear differences between the plots submitted to the various 
treatments. Soil reserves may compensate for a long time for the absence of a 
dressing of fertiliser. 

2. — Pot experiments. 

A pot experiment corresponds to each field, it is repeated twice with soil 
and twice with sand. Differences in growth are much more noticeable with the 
sand. 

The receptacles are zinc boxes of 15 < 17 X 20 cm. (height 20). The soil is 
levelled at the end of growth to 5 or 6 cm. from the edge. The soil used is mixed 
several times, then the same weight is put into each pot. Each pot receives three 
previously germinated grains which give three plants ; all are placed as nearly as 
possible in the same conditions (water, light, etc.). 

In each pot the state of the plants at the different stages of growth is noted, 
then at the harvest, the height of the plant, the number of ears, the weight of 
grain and the weight of straw, including in the latter the crown and the beginning 
of the roots since the plants are pulled up by hand. Finally the different paddies 
are chemically analysed. 

The fertiliser elements are supplied in the same proportions as in the field, 
to one quintal per ha. corresponds a dressing of 0.326 gm of fertiliser per pot. 

In addition to this series of experiments certain formulae of complete fertili¬ 
sers are tested at the request of the producers. 
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No trials are carried out with organic manure (farmyard or green manure) 
because Italian agronomists, who recommend it in all their publications, consider 
its utility indisputable, except perhaps in the rice fields of Aemilia and Venezia 
which are formed of recent alluvial soils. 


II. — India. 

Coimbatore Station , Presidency of Madras 
(K. Ramiah, Paddy Specialist) 

A . — Genetics. 

A collection of the varieties grown in the Presidency of Madras was first 
constituted : 800 varieties have thus been collected at the Central Station of 
Coimbatore. Genetical improvement is carried out in this Station for the varie¬ 
ties cultivated on an area exceeding 2000 acres, for the less common varieties 
in the local Sub-Stations (Aduturai for the delta of the Cavery, Maruteru for the 
delta of the Godavery and of the Kistna, Pattambi for the Malabar coast. Another 
will shortly be formed for southern Kanara). 

1. — Pure line selection. 

In the populations the most cultivated 200 plants are isolated and the progeny 
of each of these individuals are cultivated separately. The genetic characters 
of each family are studied, duration of growth, height, characters of the flowers 
and grains, colour of the kernel, etc. The first year of cultivation brings about 
the elimination of quite half these lines, namely, all those which are found to 
be inferior in vegetative characteristics and more particularly in resistance to 
diseases and capacity of production. The others are examined in the laboratory ; 
a study based on measurements results in a second elimination. For the follow¬ 
ing generations one takes grains from the plants situated in the centre of each 
small square, for in pedigree selection the flowers are never protected from foreign 
pollen. Por the plants cultivated side by side trials have shown that the mean 
percentage of natural hybridisation is below 0.5 ° 0 . It is considered that elimi¬ 
nation of the edges (and of the lines which eventually produce variants) is suffi¬ 
cient precaution in addition to the usual precautions for avoiding mixtures in the 
course of the w r ork. 

The second year one cultivates the lines retained in squares of 1000 plants, 
the yields of which are measured and compared w T ith that of the original popu¬ 
lation. After this test only the 30 or 40 best are kept. These are submitted 
to comparative trials of yield carried out over three years in order to obtain a 
trustworthy result, independent of special w T eather influences. The best of the 
progeny are bulked in the farms wdiich sell back their whole crop to the Station. 

The strains selected at Coimbatore find favour with the growers, who agree 
to pay for the Station’s seed 25 ° 0 above the average rate for paddy ; 1 % only 
of the demands for grain can be satisfied. The strains are marketed preferably 
in the region of cultivation of the populations from which they were extracted. 
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but the selection is often made in conditions which differ considerably from the 
original environment. 

The paddy being produced solely for local consumption (India importing 
much rice) the selecter is concerned mainly with yield. It is different in Burmah 
where the rice mills refuse paddies which do not possess the qualities required 
by the market. 

2. — Acclimatisation. 

Varieties have been introduced coming from other regions of India and from 
various foreign countries. They have never given results superior to those 
of the local varieties or those selected on the spot, neither has it been endeavoured 
to promote their cultivation. But certain of these show interesting charac¬ 
teristics and have been retained as parents for hybridisation. 

3. — Hybridisation. 

It is at Coimbatore, in Java and in the United States that the study of the 
heredity of the characters of rice and the attempt to establish the “ genetic for¬ 
mula ” of each variety have been carried furthest (see on this subject the studies 
by K. Ramiah indicated in the bibliography). For a long time hybridisation 
has been used for the formation of new varieties. Two methods of cross pollina¬ 
tion are used, the second which has been developed recently is a very original 
method. 

(a) Classical method. — The overlapping glumes are loosened with forceps 
two hours before the normal time of flowering, taking care not to break off these 
highly delicate organs, and they are held apart at an angle of 30°. The stamens 
are removed, taking hold of them by the filament (not by the anthers, there 
being less risk of tearing the pollen sacs in this way) with forceps sterilised after 
each operation. These castrated spikelets are wrapped in muslin bags extended 
by three sticks in a triangular prism open below. Pollen never rises and the 
opening allows of the free transpiration and respiration of the panicle. If com¬ 
pletely enclosed in a paper bag it w r ould very soon rot. They are left thus until 
the flowering of the male parent, all arangements being made so that it may take 
place the same day. The dehiscing anthers are shaken over the castrated spike- 
lets that are again opened (1). 

From this time they are no longer bagged as before, because it is thought 
that this would hinder the development of the grain and that risk of pollination 
by another pollen no longer exists. 

This process is satisfactory with varieties having large spikelets. One expert 
can make 30 to 40 cross-pollinations in a day of 4 to 5 hours’ work with a per- 


(1) The panicles intended to supply the pollen may, for convenience, he detached from the 
plant a little in advance, on condition that they arc sheltered from the sun and the steins placed 
in v> ater 
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centage of success which may reach 80 %. But the manipulation of the 
glumes of the varieties with small spikelets is very delicate, the proportion 
of success falls to 20 or even 10 % and the work is tedious. For these varieties 
a more practical process has been sought. 

(b) Process used for small-grained varieties . — By studying the time of 
flowering and the factors which make it vary it has been found that an arti¬ 
ficial raising of the temperature hastens the opening of the glumes and that 
this rise of temperature may be easily produced in practice by wrapping the 
panicle, which is left in the sun, in a bag of dark coloured paper (brown or 
black). 

It is a remarkable phenomenon that in every case in which the opening 
of the glumes has been accellerated in this way the anthers emerge from the 
flower without dehiscing, the factors regulating the opening of the flowers being 
independent of those which govern the opening of the anthers. The following 
technique has therefore been developed : 

One chooses a panicle which began to flower the day before (the maximum 
proportion of opening of a panicle taking place during the 2nd and 3rd day 
of flowering) and one removes all the spikelets already flowering. The panicle 
is wrapped in brown packing paper one hour or one hour and a half before the 
normal hour of flowering, which may be foretold according to the weather; the 
panicle and paper bag are held in position by a stake fixed in the mud of the 
rice field beside the plant. The bag is removed after a quarter or half an hour 
according to the intensity of the sun. All the spikelets which would have open¬ 
ed during the day are opened. The non-dehiscent anthers are removed and 
pollination is effected as soon as the male parent plant is in flower. Then all 
the spikelets on the panicle which are not open are removed. 

This very rapid method is particularly valuable in the case of biological research 
requiring many cross pollinations, such as studies of the duration of fertility of 
the pollen, or of the receptive period of the stigma. It may be carried out by 
a beginner. Each of the grains obtained is sown and cultivated separately with 
great precautions. The following year (F,) the grains coming from each plant 
are sown separately and the plants are planted out one by one in a small 
square, 1 ft. apart. The characters of each plant are studied individually, and 
the two parents are planted by the side of the hybrids so as to be able to follow 
the inheritance of the characters, their combination and segregations. Certain hy¬ 
brids show characters of one or the other parent, or intermediate between the 
two, or more pronounced than in the parents (earlier or later ripening than the 
earliest or latest parent, etc.). By making crosses between the “ native ” va¬ 
rieties with white, red and black kernels, varieties have been obtained of which 
the kernels show a whole gamut of yellows, gold, greens, even blues. 

When in the following generations some individual appears to show a 
combination of interesting characters it is isolated and cultivated until it is 
fixed, and is submitted to the same tests of comparative culture as the pure 
strains for three years before multiplying it in bulk. If a pure line can be 
produced in six years at least seven to ten are required to produce a new va¬ 
riety by hybridisation. 
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B. — Fertiliser Trials. 


1. — Green manures. 

In southern India few regions are sufficiently favoured by rainfall to be 
able to give two crops (if there are two crops there is generally a season of 
quick growing rice sown in the field, followed by a more slow growing transplan¬ 
ted rice). In the region of Coimbatore there is only one season which begins, 
according to the locality, from June to September. The first rains, which are 
rather irregular, normally admit of the cultivation of a green manure, sown 
about April and dug in just before transplanting (July or August). It is ne¬ 
cessary to choose a variety resistant to drought and capable of giving in three 
or four months a great mass of green matter. Crotalaria pmcea, Tephrosia 
purpurea , Sesbania aculeata , Phaseolus trilohus, are cultivated. 

Crotalaria and Phaseolus may also be used for feeding livestock and form 
a valuable reserve at the end of a dry season. Green manure is sufficient 
in many cases to produce satisfactory crops on condition that the rains are 
regular. 

2. — Phosphatic fertilisers. 

This is the only mineral fertiliser which gives results. Superphosphate is 
used (at the rate of 40 lb of P_ 0 5 per acre) and sometimes natural phosphates. 
Nitrogen and potash are never used In the fertiliser trials the efficacy of the 
different forms of phosphoric acid are tested and supplementary that of am¬ 
monium sulphate and ammonium phosphate for poor regions in which the culti¬ 
vation of green manures is difficult. But potash, which was used at the beginning, 
has been definitely eliminated from the trials. 


III. — Ckylox. 

Paradeni v a and Annradhapura Station 
(L. Lord, Economic Botanist). 

A . — Genetics. 

The studies are much less advanced than at Coimbatore and it is considered 
that the possibilities of improvement by genetic selection are still so great that 
it is not necessary for the moment to endeavour to produce new varieties by hybri¬ 
disation. There are in Ceylon four rice research stations (Peradeniya, Anuradha- 
pura, Labuduwa and Wariyapola) and numerous experimental sub-stations. Most 
of the selection is carried out in the four principal stations ; but as the diversity 
of environmental conditions existing in the island cannot be realised part of the 
strain is isolated in the sub-stations and all are submitted to comparative yield 
trials in situ in the sub-stations of the region in which it is desired to propa¬ 
gate them. 
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1. — Isolation of lines # 

Out of the population one chooses a hundred panicles (until recent years only 
50 were used), partly at random and partly on plants showing interesting charac¬ 
ters. The following years, sometimes the following season (1), the grains from 
each lot are sown separately and the plants transplanted either in rows (rod-row, 
16 14 ft) or preferably in squares of 1000 plants (10 rows of 10 plants) or, if there 
is sufficient rain, of 144 plants (12 rows of 12 plants of which only 100 are kept, 
the first periferal row being eliminated during harvest) ; the squares are rapidly 
planted out with the help of transplanting frames. A little before flowering each 
square is surrounded by a cord to pevent the plants of neighbouring squares over¬ 
lapping by lodging. The squares are separated from each other by a space one 
yard wide, and it is thought that these spaces and elimination of the edges and of 
the lots which show variants are sufficient precautions (2). At harvest time the 
mean yield of each strain is calculated per plant and per fruiting stalk and the ten 
best of each category (or 20 at maximum) only are retained. This elimination 
is considered somewhat severe but one cannot do otherwise for lack of space. 

The second year the lots retained are sown, then transplanted plant by plant, 
either in rows or in small squares as before, or, if there is space, in plots of about 
6 x 6 m. The yield and other characters of each strain are observed. After 
this crop onl\ r 5 or 6 are retained and these are sent to the sub-stations. 

2. — Comparative yield tests . 

These are always carried out, as has already been said, in the environment 
in which it is hoped to propagate the selected seeds. Each strain is replicated six 
to ten times on plots scattered at random in the whole fields of 1/100 or 1/200 of 
an acre. Whenever possible 1/100, and even some times 1/80 of an acre, is used ; 
but the space available in the Stations is always limited. An edge of one foot 
or a little more in width is eliminated and the standard error of the results is cal¬ 
culated. The yields of these small plots and of the normal fields are compared 
to test whether the results are trustworthy or whether the differences are exces¬ 
sive. Even the yields of the preliminary tests in rows of 5 metres or in squares 
of 100 plants differ only very slightly, according to the results obtained, from the 
yields in the field. In districts where rice is cultivated in terraces on steep slopes 
the plots are so small (we have seen many of only a few square metres) that com¬ 
parative trials are not practically possible. At the beginning of the investigations 
the comparative trial plots were planted out plant by plant. But the damage 
done by crabs ( Paratelphusa , Ozietelphusa, Hydrodromus) made it necessary to 


(1) When the rains or irrigation permit of two crops of transplanted rice per year the same variety 
may be used for both seasons. But in the majority of the rice fields with two crops the “ maha ” 
rices or rainy season rices are different from the “ yala M or dry season rices which arc sown in the 
field (growing season u maha ” 6 to 7 months, “ yala " 4 to 5 months). 

(2) Iyater the purity of the strains whose high value has been recognised is preserved by isolating 
each year with muslin one plant of this strain during flowering. If the grains of the rest of the strains 
are found to be impure (mixed or naturally crossed) they are el im inated and only those coming from 
self-pollinated plants kept carefully separated are retained. 
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give this up. With three plants per stool there was an average of only 2.6 % of 
gaps as compared with 10.9 % with one plant. At Paradeniya we have seen 
fertiliser trial plots in which crabs had caused the loss of a good third of the plants. 

3, — Propagation of the lines. 

To begin with the seed of the best lines was propagated by the growers imme¬ 
diately after these comparative tests. It is now considered that it is better to 
study first the possibilities of adaptation in different conditions. Some lines 
which give excellent results at the Stations do not succeed in the neighbouring 
fields which are very badly cultivated. Ceylon is one of the rice growing coun¬ 
tries in which the yields are lowest; the mean yield per hectare is below that of 
India, which is itself below that of Indochina. In many districts 6 to 8 quintals 
per hectare are considered a normal production. The Cingalese plough passes 
through the soil like a large knife ; weeds flourish. The introduction of the primi¬ 
tive Burmese harrow which has been tested at Peradeniya would be considered 
as a great progress. The agronomists of the Botanic Service discussed whether 
they should carry out selection in ground well or badly cultivated, in favourable 
conditions or in the normal conditions of culture. They decided on well cultivated 
soils, considering that they are working for progress, for a future in which they 
hope that the land will be better cultivated (1). 

4. — Mixtures of lines . 

Since 1929 a comparative study of the yield of pure lines cultivated alone 
and of mixtures of these lines has been begun. Up to the present the yield of 
the mixtures is intermediate between that of the best and of the worst lines of 
which it is composed. Thus mixing has no influence. 

B. — Fertiliser trials. 


1. — Green manures . 

Experiments in growing green manures in rice fields for ploughing under 
have not been very encouraging. Crotularia yuncea would seem preferable in 
land of medium humidity. This is of little value in Ceylon where rice occupies 
only a small fraction of the land ; there is generally a large variety of plants 
available on neighbouring land. Moreover green manure is mainly used in the 
rice fields giving two crops, in which there is not the necessary time to grow 
it; in the rice fields giving one crop it is generally considered that digging in 
the weeds which have grown during the fallow period supplies sufficient plant 
debris. 

The investigations concerned with the digging in of a very widely spread 
Composite plant (Tithonia diversifolid) have shown :— 

(1) That it is necessary to dig in the green manure just before sowing 
(or transplanting); or, if one is obliged to do it earlier, the land must be kept 


(1) We do not share this opinion. It would be better to select with a view to the present condi¬ 
tions of culture. 
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covered with water until it is sown in order to avoid the nitrification which 
would cause both loss of nitrogen (by leaching), and the production of toxic 
nitrates, the water of the rice fields being generally a reducing medium. Rice 
can absorb the greater part of the nitrogen which it requires in the ammo- 
niacal form ; 

(2) that the optimum dressing is one or two tons of green matter per 
acre (2.5 to 5 metric tons per hectare). With five times as much green matter 
(5 tons per acre) a gain in yield has been obtained of less than 2 % times 
higher (12 and 28 3 / 4 bushels of 48 lbs per acre, or 6.5 and 15.6 quintals per 
hectare) (1). 

(3) The use of green manure is indicated in most of the rice fields giving 
two crops, and in poor rice fields giving one crop wherever the cost of cutting 
and transporting the green material is not prohibitive. 

2. — Mineral fertilisers . 

Phosphoric acid is considered the most important fertiliser element and the 
form preferred is the superphosphate, in the proportion of 1 cwt of ordinal 
superphosphate (40 to 60 %) per acre ; this is the only fertiliser supplied to the 
rice field giving luxuriant growth. In poor rice fields it is sometimes useful to 
add nitrogen, and for this purpose a phosphate of ammonia is used ; but, parti¬ 
cularly in the latter classes of soils, it is particularly recommended never to supply 
mineral fertilisers without organic fertilisers (green manure). It is recommended 
to apply the green manure the day before the rice field is sown or planted. 

Superphosphate in the amount indicated above gives an average gain in 
yield of 25 % the first year and 12 % the following years. 

Potash has never given any appreciable result and the conclusion reached 
is that this fertiliser is of no value in the rice fields of Ceylon. Out of 12 series 
of experiments potash is still applied in 2 series ; it increases the yields as 
often as it reduces them. 

The use of phosphatic and nitrogenous fertilisers was generally nly just 
profitable in 1929, without taking into account the interest on the money and esti¬ 
mating the paddy at the high rate of 2 rupees to the bushel of 21.5 kg. (or 
at 9 francs to the rupee and at 12 francs to the piastre, 83 francs or about 7 
piastres to the quintal of paddy). 

3. — Technique of experimentation . 

The fertiliser trials are carried out on plots of 1/80 acre and the crop after 
eliminating the edge is taken from 1/100 of an acre; each treatment is repeated 
4 times and the standard error is calculated. 

At Anuradhapura in 1929, a series of measurements were made to verify 
the uniformity of the 8 plots of the Station, each of 1/5 of an acre (8 ares). There 
were great variations in yield both between the plots and in the interior of a 


(1) Cf. the results with Crotalaria striata at Tonkin : five tons to the hectare give a gain of 6.5 
quintals, and 10 tons of 9 quintals; the increase in the yield here also is «less than proportional * 


*** Tec. 5 Ingl. 
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single plot, which shows the necessity of a correct technique of experimenta¬ 
tion. The yield of the plots of 8 ares varied from 290 to 589 lbs for the grain 
and from 488 to 732 lbs for the straw. 

The zone situated along the edge of the irrigation canals, drainage dykes 
or the banks dividing the plots always gave a yield above the average ; they 
have therefore been neglected in the following calculations. 

The standard errors of the plots of different dimensions were as is shown 
in the following table. 


Dimensions of plots 


10 x 10 ft = 1/436 acre 

10 X 50 » — 1/87 » 

10 x 5 ° » = 1/87 » 

20 x 50 » — 1/44 » 

40 x 5° » — 1/22 » 


Standard error expressed 
in % of the average 

Grain 

Straw 

20.1 

19 7 1 

9.8 

II.2 

16.7 

15.0 1 

8.8 

9 6 l 

7.8 

89 \ 

1 


Direction of plots in relation 
to the irrigation canal 


Parallel to the canal. 
Perpendicular to the canal. 
Parallel to the canal. 


The standard error was smaller in the plots parallel to the irrigation canal 
than in the plots perpendicular to it, but it must not be taken for granted that 
the same would be the case under all conditions. 

The increase in the area of the plots reduces the standard error until 1/87 
of an acre ; but beyond this figure the reduction of the error was non longer cor¬ 
related with the area. In practice, therefore, when the land is already divided 
into small plots and there is available only a small area for experimentation - 
as is the case here - trial plots of 1/87 acre may be regarded as adequate. 


IV. — Indochina. 

Office Indochinois d n R i z . 

(M. Devisme, Director). 

A. — Preliminary studies. 

A systematic study of the soil by analysis of samples taken at the intersection 
of meridians and parallels 10 kilometres apart on the map is now in progress in 
Cochinchina and in the delta of the Tonkin; it will later be extended to Cambodia 
and North Annam. The soil analyses are made according to the technique of 
the laboratories of Java. A parallel study of the hydraulic system and meteorology 
of this region is being carried out. 

These researches will make it possible to divide Indochina into the natural 
ecological regions of most interest as regards rice growing, having common cha¬ 
racteristics of soil, climate and hydraulic system. An experimental field for test¬ 
ing fertilisers and varieties will be established in each region and it is considered 
that the results obtained in these fields will be applicable to the whole region. 
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B. — Genetics. 

(M. Caty, Chief of the Genetical Laboratory). 

In each natural region an enquiry has been made concerning the varieties 
now cultivated. The principal points of this enquiry are : 

Name, area of cultivation, origin of the variety. Suitabilibty to cultivation 
in high or low, old or new rice fields. 

Resistance to drought, to inundation, to salt water, to pests and diseases, to 
lodging and to shedding. 

Dates of culture, duration of growth, spacing for transplantation tillering, 
yield, with and without fertilisers. 

Commercial type of the rice produced. 

The samples collected in the course of the enquiry have made it possible to 
establish a field of varietal trials in each of the ecological zones provisionally estab¬ 
lished while waiting for the agrological map. Each variety is grown on 5 plots 
of one are scattered about the experimental field ; transplanting is effected plant 
by plant. The time of sowing is that specified by the growers who supply the 
seed and the normal conditions of culture of the region are adopted. 

During growth studies are made on 20 plants for special observation of germi¬ 
nation, the aspect of the plants in the nursery and after transplanting, tillering, 
flowering, attack of pests and diseases, lodging and in general all observations 
allowing of the determination of the good qualities and defects of the varieties. 
The homogeneity is particularly noted and the]) lants noticed as being distinct from 
ther est of the plot are marked so as to be able to keep them separate at the harvest. 

At the same time a morphological description of the varieties is made, based 
on the colour, bearing and aspect of the foliage at different seasons, the charac¬ 
teristics of the stem, of the ligule, the ear, the height of the plants, the aspect of 
the panicle. 

This description is completed by a study (measurements and description) 
of the grain and kernel, made in the laboratory from botanical and technological 
points of view. This latter study is of most interest for the rices intended for 
export and should result in the elimination in the crops intended for this purpose 
of all the inferior sorts. But for the rice intended for home consumption, flavour 
will always be regarded by growers as the character of primary importance; even 
the yield factor taking in this case the second place. A card index indicating the 
commercial characteristics of the rices supplied by the different varieties of paddy 
is in course of execution. 

A comparative study of the yield of these varieties in their normal cultural 
environment has been begun. The work of genetical improvement properly so 
called (pedigree selection, hybridisation, study of mutations) has been undertaken 
on the varieties which the preceding studies of yield and technological and cultural 
qualities show to be of interest. 

C . — Fertiliser Trials. 

The principal work is concerned with the possibilities of using mineral fer¬ 
tilisers. The experimental programme adopted compares the following appli¬ 
cations of each of the three principal fertiliser elements: o—17kg—33kg—50 kg 
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of nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash per hectare, and all the possible combi¬ 
nations of these amounts. The nitrogen is supplied in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia ; phosphoric acid in the form of the local natural phosphates; potash 
in the form of potassium chloride. Each test is repeated on 5 plots and the value 
to be assigned to a difference between two fertilising formulae (mean of the 5 
plots ef each series) or between one fertiliser formula and a control is calculated 
in accordance with the ratio of this difference to the probable error of the diffe¬ 
rence, calculated on the formula of Bessei,. Each experimental plot has an 
area of 2 to 3 ares. The observations during growth and harvesting are carried 
out with the greatest care. Supplementary tests allow of the determination of 
the relative values for the same fertiliser element : 
sulphate and chloride of potassium 
local natural phosphate and Tunis phosphate 
sulphate of ammonia, cyanamide and urea. 

In the Delta of the Tonkin other research is concerned with the optimum 
time for spreading the nitrogen, the course of absorbtion of phosphoric acid, 
and the use of green manures alone or associated with mineral fertilisers. 

The first results obtained allowed the following conclusions :— 

[a) Except in the case of rare exceptions the use of mineral fertilisers 
is not economically practicable , even if the recent fall in the price of paddy is 
not taken into account. 

(b) The two fertiliser elements which are most deficient are phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen ; potash is rarely useful. 

D. — Discussion of the Technique of Research. 

1. — Genetics . 

As we find ourselves faced with populations, that is, mixtures of individuals 
of different hereditary qualities, the most urgent work seems to be to produce 
pure lines from each, beginning with those which have been proved particularly 
interesting by the preliminary studies. With these lines one might proceed (1) 
to comparative studies of yield which would have more value than those now 
made on populations, which are complexes of types reacting differently accord¬ 
ing to the environment in proportions which cannot be foreseen. 

But as regards the propagation in culture of selected seeds, the failure in 
Java and Cochincina of pure lines incapable of adapting themselves to an en¬ 
vironment slightly different from that in which they were selected, should be 
remembered. As to-day all scientific value is denied to mass selection it would 
seem that one should aim at the cultivation of mixtures of closely related lines 
which are more plastic than pure lines. Such are also the conclusions of the 
Fourth Scientific Congress of the Pacific held in Java in 1929; and in his recent 
thesis on wheat M. Boeuf upholds a similar idea for this plant. 

Pure lines would be useful for the morphological description of the varieties ; 
mesurements of grains and kernel, for example, will not be of definite value if 


(t) As indicated by M. Caty. 
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they relate to populations. We had begun this work of description for the varie¬ 
ties grown in the Delta of the Tonkin following the model description given by 
Copeland in his book The Rice , chapter ” Seeds and Varieties of Rice ”, but 
we were obliged to give it up before having established another model of descrip¬ 
tion. We found that many of the characters indicated by Copeeand depend 
more on the environment in which the variety is cultivated than on its hereditary 
qualities properly so called. Thus ” the proportion of fine and large roots, 
their length of penetration ” depend on the proportion of sand and clay in the 
soil, on its fertility and the methods of irrigation ; " the length, the weight and 
the texture of the third leaf from the top ” are correlated with the richness of 
the soil in fertiliser elements and particularly in nitrogen. In our comparative 
yield trials, with and without complete fertiliser (research concerning varieties 
utilising the fertilisers well), we found a general increase of 5 to 10 cm., sometimes 
more, of “ the height of the plants ” in the fertilised plots. The characters 
of ” pigmentation ” have more value (although they were reduced or suppress¬ 
ed on the stem by cultivation in deep water in our experiments on resistance 
to inundation), also those of the ligule, of the panicle and of the grain (espe¬ 
cially the ornamentations of the glumes). The nearer one approches to the 
grain, the reproductive organ, the more the morphological characters appear to 
depend on variety and the less on environment, but there is not at the present 
time, to our knowledge (and this is a gap that requires filling), any study in which 
the relative influences of environment and of variety on the morphological 
aspect of the differents parts of a rice plant have been clearly differentiated. 

Finally, the study of varieties in their ecological environment should not 
lead us to neglect the interest which is offered by the acclimatisation of varieties 
coming from neighbouring regions or from foreign countries. Rice growers of 
Tonkin have several times obtained success when cultivating varieties coming 
from other provinces of the country or from the adjacent Delta of the Than- 
Hoa. The example of Italy where are now grown only varieties which were 
unknown until some decades ago, shows us the interest of these importation 
trials. Varieties should be introduced preferably from countries in which the 
climate and other conditions of culture do not differ too much from those of the 
region into which they are to be introduced. 

Foreign varieties which do not present a sufficient total of good qualities 
to enable their cultivation to be recommended may be retained as parents for 
hybridisation when they show a valuable characteristic carried to a high degree 
(c. g. f resistance to lodging of the Japanese rices). 

2. — Fertiliser trials. 

It has already been said that the researches carried out up to the present 
have been concerned mainly with mineral fertilisers. The problem of green m inures 
is now being undertaken but the principal place is always given to the trials of 
chemical fertilisers. The economic impossibility of the use of the latter would 
appear to be sufficiently demonstrated so that the first place may be assigned, 
as in India and Ceylon, to researches on organic fertiliser in its different forms : 
natural manure where there is abundant plant and animal refuse, artificial manure 
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where there is no livestock, green manure where plant refuse is scarce or used 
for other purposes (rice straw serving, as in the Delta of the Tonkin, as livestock 
feed or fuel). Even if the economic conditions changed to such an extent that 
one could view the possibility of the use of chemical fertilisers, it would be to the 
association “ organic manure-mineral manure " that one would turn. The problem 
of humus, which is so rapidly destroyed in tropical climates, is as important 
in rice cultivation as for other crops (rubber, coffee, tea, etc.), for which investi¬ 
gations concerning green manures have been developed to so great an extent. 

The success of Crotolaria striata at Tonkin (cf. Riz et Riziculture , Vol. 6, 
fascicules 1, 2) emphasises the importance of the results that may be obtained 
on the subject. 

The study of mineral fertilisers might be carried on leaving potash delibe¬ 
rately out of account as its role seems here, as in India, quite secondary (except 
perhaps in the two or three localities in which it seems to give results), and studying 
for nitrogen and phosphoric acid :— 

the best form in which to apply the fertilisers ; 
the optimum amounts and times of use. 

Fertilisation of the nursery plantations would be economically possible if 
they were found technically useful, since it would be concerned with very small 
areas (1/15 to 1/20, on an average, of the area of the rice field). 

Sulphate of ammonia would seem to be the best source of nitrogen, except 
perhaps in very acid soils, although rice flourishes with a very low' pH (below' 4). 
As regards phosphoric acid there is a hesitation between superphosphate and the 
natural phosphates of Tonkin or North Africa. It seems practicable to reserve 
the natural phosphates for acid soils and to use superphosphates elsewhere. But 
as these conclusions are based on too small a number of experiments it w T ould 
be necessary to continue research further on this point. 

3. — Decentralisation of research . 

Division into natural regions is indispensable, but it is unwise to aver: “ it 
is considered that results obtained on the experimental field are applicable to the 
whole of the region Superphosphate gave extraordinary results during the 
rainy season of 1931 on the experimental field of Binh-An (province of Thai-Binh, 
Tonkin) : a gain of 9 quintals of paddy per hectare with 40 kg. of P,O s , whereas 
at the rice station of Thia-Binh, two kilometres distant, in the same conditions 
of soil (sandy soils formed by erosion of ancient sea coasts) and of water system 
(at the limit of the flood zone), superphosphate gave no result. One may say 
simply that there is more chance that the results will be applicable in the same 
natural regions than elsewhere. 

The truth is that the experimental fields can give only probabilities to the 
grower and can indicate, if he wishes to experiment with the use of fertilisers, 
those which may be tried with most chance of success. He must, here as in 
Europe, himself undertake an experiment following a very simple programme. 

If the greater part of the researches on varieties and fertilisers must be made 
by natural regions, the formation of a Central Research Station for each great 
rice growing country (Cochinchina, Tonkin) would be very useful. In India, 
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the Coimbatore Station has as its radius of action (for rice) the Presidency of 
Madras, which is much more vast and varied in conditions of culture than Cochin- 
china and Cambodia together. 

At this Central Station might be concentrated part of the studies of genetics 
(collection, identification and description of varieties, hybridisation, mutation, 
9tudy of the heredity of characters and correlation), of the biology and physiology 
of rice (pot experiments, study of the progress of absorption of the fertiliser ele¬ 
ments and of the water system in the rice fields, etc.) and research on the improve¬ 
ment of the material and of cultural methods (preparation of the soil, har¬ 
vesting, etc.), 

This expression of an opinion in slight disagreement with the methods of 
experimentation does not prevent us from recognising with appreciation the 
persistent and fertile efforts of our colleagues of the “ Office Indochinois du Riz 

V. — Comparative experiments and the statistical method. 

We consider that too great a value should not be attributed to the dis¬ 
cussion of results by means of the probable error. The calculations of proba¬ 
bilities, let us not forget, is trustworthy in the case of averages of a great num¬ 
ber of results (several hundreds or several thousands, as in the case of measure¬ 
ments concerning stars) and when the distribution of the errors on this or that 
side of the average is due to chance. It is necessary to have a somewhat 
great number of repetitions to be able to construct QuETELET’s curves of va¬ 
riation of yield. In the trial fields the averages are based on five to ten obser¬ 
vations and there may therefore arise systematic error in a single direction 
(for example, a belt of soil of different fertility). 

Some examples taken from the report of fertiliser trials in Cochinchina in 
1930 to 1931 (Bulletin Kcononnque de I’lndoclunc, Hors serie B, 1931) show us 
to what conclusions the statistical method may lead (1). 

On the same experimental field the probable error of an average of results 
varies greatly : from 1 to 9 at Chipou (p. 76, the probable error varies from 
0.11 to 0.97), from 1 to 14.5 at Dong-Son (p. 88, from 0.32 to 4.63). It is 
permissible to question whether on the same experimental field one result has 
a probability of precision 14 times greater than another. There is an element 
of chance in the fact that one average is drawn from very divergent results 
and the other from very closely similar figures. 

If a first result may be rejected on the strength of a very high probable 
error we do not admit a great probability of the second being accurate. It 
is certain that if the number of repetitions had been higher there would have 
been less difference between the probable errors. It is these differences which 
make it possible do draw the conclusions against which we are arguing. Consi¬ 
dering that a difference between the results of two fertiliser formulae, or of one 


(1) It is understood that we arc not criticising the methods of the agronomists who have carried 
out the exjx-riliumts but are using this example to demonstrate the wrong use of Uie statistical method 
in agronomy. 
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fertiliser formula and a control, is significant when it is more than three times 
the probable error of this difference, one is led to aknowledge the significance 
of differences of yields in paddy of 2.07 kg. (p. 75) or of 2.12 kg. (p. 78) per 
plot of 2.15 ares (differences below 1 quintal per hectare, the yield of the plot 
studied varying arround 16 quintals), whereas a difference of 3.95 kg. (p. 74), 
nearly double the preceding, is considered as “ without significance This 
last difference was that of two results affected by high probable errors (1.74 
and 0.89), whereas for the first they were much less (0.39 and 0.48 in one case, 
0.34 and 0.46 in the other). 

For the same reason in the experimental field of Phu-Doc (p. 61), the dif¬ 
ference in yield of 9 kg. on five ares (1.8 quintals per hectare) is considered as 
significant and another of 15 kg. (3 quintals per hectare) as without signi¬ 
ficance. Some similar examples may be noted in the results of the experimental 
field of Dong-Son where the experimenter had reason to say : “ Comparisons 
between the yields have been made only for those of which the differences 
might at first glance seetn interesting, in order to avoid useless calculations 

We consider that one cannot assign significant value to too low differences 
in yield : below 1 or even 2 quintals of paddy per hectare in the example considered ; 
the averages of two series of 5 controls scattered in the experimental field may 
present a similar difference and yet who would say that these differences had 
significance ? Even supposing the field absolutely homogeneous, the series of 
inevitable experimental errors (irregular tillage, hereditary qualities of the plants 
used (these are not pure lines), the water system of the rice field, differences of 
drying of the crop, errors in weighing) is of the same order of size, even when 
applied to an average of 5 results. 

We consider that in the interior of a given experimental field a difference in yield 
has more chances of being reliable the higher is the absolute and relative value , and the 
greater the number of repetitions , of the experiments , except in the case of plots which 
have shown an abnormal growth from a cause which is known (drought, inunda¬ 
tion, animal damage, etc.) or unknown (variation of fertility, etc.). The results of 
these plots will be regarded as nil, and it is part of the experimenter's work to follow 
his experimental field step by step during the course of growth in order to note 
anything abnormal. No mathematical artifice can replace this. 

As regards the technique of experimentation many disputable points are ca¬ 
pable of having a considerable influence on the final result. Thus the Annam grow¬ 
er plants his stools of rice closer in poor soils, further apart in fertile soils in which 
tillering will be better; it is probable that the optimum spacing varies with the 
fertility of the soil. In an experimental field in which we have control plots and 
others receiving large quantities of nitrogenous fertilisers must we, in order to 
“ place all the plots in the same conditions ”, adopt for each field a uniform spac¬ 
ing ? And what distance should be adopted ? A wide spacing will favour the man¬ 
ured plots, close planting will favour the controls, and if we adopt an intermediate 
spacing what is there to prove that we benefit one more than the other ? If in 
order to place " each fertiliser formula in conditions such that it may take its 
maximum effect ” (this is the opinion of certain agronomists, among others of the 
German professor, Dix), we propose to adopt different spacings for each treat- 
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ment, how are they to be chosen ? It would be necessary for this to know the 
degree of efficacy of the fertilsers, that is to say to have finished the experiment 
before having started it! 

In the varietal trial fields one is obliged, in order not to multiply the trials 
indefinitely, to adopt a total of the average conditions, which favours certain vari¬ 
eties to the detriment of others. 

The rices cultivated in the rainy season in Tonkin include a whole series of 
varieties and the Annam grower places each in different conditions as regards 
the time of culture (there are at least 6 distinct sowing seasons), soil fertility and 
water system. An experimental field intended for the comparison of these varie¬ 
ties cannot produce this variety of conditions : what would signify the compa¬ 
rison of the yield of a variety adapted to a rich soil cultivated in a fertile rice field 
with that of a poor variety in a poor soil ? And if one places them in the same 
conditions these varieties are not grown in their normal conditions of culture and 
their aptitudes are not scientifically utilised. 

From all this one might conclude that experimentation is impossible. We 
desire to say merely that there are not perfect experiments, all contain an arbitrary 
part : there are those which are passable, and others which are not. Also the 
results should not be regarded as certain facts but should be interpreted widely 
and considered rather as indicating the order of size. In the present state of our 
knowledge it is often a mistake to wish to translate the phenomena of life by 
mathematical formulae. 

We have said above that the results of an experiment are of greater value the 
greater the number of repetitions: 5 replications constitute a minimum which 
should not be passed. The double replications adopted at Vercelli for the fertili¬ 
ser trials seem to us quite inadequate. In experimental fields which are not homo¬ 
geneous (in Tonkin there are no others) it would be better to raise these figures 
even to 10. The intercalation of numerous control plots (one control for 2 or 3 
manured plots) is also necessary, in order to record the irregularities in fertility 
of the soil. On a large experimental field, containing 50 or more controls, one 
could construct the curve of the variations in yield of the controls ; if it gives the 
form of a narrow bell (curve of Queteeet) the experimental field might be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

If these two conditions are realised (and we consider them much more impor¬ 
tant than the use of the statistical method) the reliable result of each fertiliser 
formula will be the average yield of the series of plots which has received this 
fertiliser ; this average will have more value if the elements of which it is composed 
do not differ too much or, if it is preferred, if the absolute piobable error is not 
too high (in order to record these differences it may be calculated, although it is 
not indispensable), and if the controls of the experimental field have shown a 
greater regularity in yield. 

If the statistical method is held to be essential for calculating the figure above 
which a difference in yield is more probably due to the factor under test (fertiliser 
variety) than to experimental errors, we propose the following method : 

One calculates the absolute probable error of each mean of results, according 
to the method of Peters (which is simpler that that of Bessee for it does not 
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include raising to the square or extraction of the square roots and is sufficient as 
an approximation). Then one takes the mean of all the probable errors of the 
experimental field and decides that each result is affected by this «mean probable 
error». The probable error of a difference in yield between two results of the 
experimental field being:— 

Ed = ]/ E.“ + E/ 

where E, and E^ are the probable errors of each of the results, in our convention 
E x = E2 = E m , which is the mean probable error. The probable error of the 
difference will be :— 

* Ed = y 2 E l = E m ]/T. 

And if we calculate that a difference of yield is significant when it is more 
than 3 times the probable error of the difference, that is to say :— 

D > 3 Ed = 3 Em ]/~z 
or D > 4 .2 Em 

to simplify one could regard the difference as significant when it is more than 4 
times “ the mean probable error ” of the experimental field. 

When a single fertiliser is used in different amounts, alone and in a series of 
mixtures, one can control the results obtained by comparing one with the other 
instead of considering each separately. Thus, studying the effect of phosphoric 
acid one regards the total of the results obtained, first by applying this fertiliser 
alone, then by adding it to a nitrogenous, potassic, or nitrogenous and potassic, 
formula. Let us take again the previous example of fertiliser trials in Cochinchina, 
pages 89 and 90 (variable phosphoric acid). At first glance it appears that the 
application of phosphoric acid alone or added to another fertiliser formula has some¬ 
times increased and sometimes reduced the yields. A count shows that the 
phosphoric acid has increased the yield 25 times and reduced them 23. This 
allows of a doubt, in the interpretation of the results, of the value of the three 
gains due to the supply of the fertiliser that the calculation of the probabilities 
gives as significant. 

This control of the results one against the other must be made with descri- 
mination: it is not impossible that one fertiliser, ineffective alone, may have a 
useful action if added to another fertiliser (one can by interpreting it more widely 
.still make use of the " law of the minimum ”). 


Research in the rice field presents, in addition to the difficulties inherent in 
all field experimentation, special difficulties due to the presence of water. If in 
comparative varietal trials one can without inconvenience plant the varieties side 
by side in a large plot, in trials of mineral fertilisers, which are generally soluble, 
it is necessary to isolate each experimental unit by a bank of soil (1) as water- 


(1) Taken from outside the experimental field, because fertility is greatly reduced where one 
removes the surface soil, particularly if it lias not been deeply ploughed. 
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tight as possible and to establish a system of irrigation and drainage making it 
possible to supply with water or to drain each plot separately. 

The causes of experimental difficulties in this case are numerous, such as 
inundation, drought, rupture of a bank by rats, crabs, snakes, or even by neigh¬ 
bouring peasants who may derive profit from the water. Also damage to the 
plants by rats, crabs, insects oi diseases is sometimes so serious that it takes all 
value from the results obtained. 

It is known that in dry cultivation fertilisers are liable to penetrate a little 
beyond the place where they are spread : this penetration must go further in the 
rice field. The soil however must retain somewhat strongly the greater part of 
certain fertilisers even when they are spread under water, since one clearly sees 
the effects during growth of irregularities in the distribution of nitrogenous fert¬ 
ilisers. 

The plants close to the bank which bound each plot may send their roots into 
them and thus find an environment which is not submerged and is quite different 
in the concentration of the nutritive solutions, aeration of the soil, etc. By ob¬ 
serving a rice field at the time of tillering one notices that the plants situated at 
the edge, over a width of 0.5 to 1 metre, have a different colour from rest of the 
plot, generally a deeper green. At the approach of hervest one may see a whole 
field except the edge lodged, and sometimes the reverse. 

The possibility of penetration of fertilisers from one plot to another and the 
influence of the bank make it necessary for the accuracy of the results to eliminate 
the edge of each plot before harvesting. It is not accurate to say that one can 
harvest the plots with the edge under the pretext that one requires only a relative 
result : its influence is not the same in a control as in a plot heavily fertilised with 
nitrogen ; one sees by following the growth a different reaction. Similarly the edge 
of a strongly tillering variety is more favoured than that of a variety which tillers 
little. 

In Ceylon a width of at least one foot is eliminated, but the banks are very 
narrow. In Indochina where they are wider it is necessary to reject at least one 
metre. At Tonkin we have carried this still further as only one are is harvested 
from the middle of the trial plots, the area of which varies between 2 and 3 ares. 


Improvement studies must be carried out in close collaboration with the 
growers and this has been throughly realised by the ‘ Office Indoehinois du Riz '. 
It is this permanent contact which makes it possiple to note easily the economic 
possibilities — which are so important a part — of an improvement. If fertili¬ 
sation is the most rapid method of increasing yields it is economically possible 
only with local resources of manure, which are often too limited. Genetics is 
always a practicable method of improvement (the costs of changing the seed being 
insignificant), but slow : only the ignorant demand a rapid result. 

It is probable that important progress will be realised only by the parallel 
improvement of the plant cultivated and the conditions of culture, such as the 
management of the water system and fertilisers ; but research on the water system, 
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the preparation of the soil, the management of the nursery, control of diseases 
and pests should not be neglected. On the other hand it must not be forgotten 
that improvements in technique are dependent on economic conditions, such as 
problems of cheap credit and the marketing of the crop. 

We shall develop these considerations at greater length in a book on “ La 
riziculture dans le delta du Tonkin et son amelioration " which we are now prepar¬ 
ing in collaboration with M. R. Jeannin. 

R. Dumont. 

Inginieur Agronome et d y Agronomic 
Coloniale, Directcur de la Station de 
Riziculture du Tonkin . 
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MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 
General Agronomy. 

Meteorology. 

The Malayan Meteorological Service. — In 1928 the Malayan Meteorological 
Service, which is a branch of the Survey Department of the Federated Malay States 
and Straits Settlements, was greatly expanded. I11 the following years a number of 
new stations were established, completely equipped with autographic instruments and 
staffed by full-time observers, while the previously existing stations were inspected 
and their observations placed on a uniform basis. 

The results of these activities appear in the « Summary of Observations , 1931 », 
recently published as a volume of 195 pages, mainly tables. 

A descriptive introduction gives a good general account of the normal climate of 
Malaya and the departures from noimal during 1931, then follow tables for 18 meteoro¬ 
logical branch stations, including three at levels above 4,000 feet. These summaries are 
remarkably complete, each station occupying eight pages. Finally there are shorter 
summaries of temperature, humidity and rainfall for 40 auxiliary stations. 

(The Meteorological Magazine, London 1932, Vol. 67, No. 799, p. 166). 

The cumaTE of France from 1929 to 1932. — The rainy period began in October 
1929 in the north of France then came suddenly to an end about 10 September 1931, 
after a duration of about two years, in the course of which the raintall remained nearly 
constantly above the aveiage. In Paris there fell 1700 mm. of rain between 1 October 
1929 and 31 August 1931, whereas in a normal period the rainfall of these 23 months 
would not even have reached 1100 mm. 

Since September J931 the conditions have completely changed. In the northern 
half of France the rainfall was constantly deficient. In the centre and south there was 
also a period of drought, interrupted however by a very rainy November and in the 
south east by a very wet January. 

Such conditions are extremely favourable to wheat growing. In the region of 
Paris, for example, the wheat yields have always been above the average when the 
quantity of rain between 1 December and 1 May was below 100 mm. 

In an article on this subject (Journal cVAgriculture Pratique, February 1932, No. 8) 
M. Joseph Sanson forecasts that 1932 would be favourable to wheat, for since 1 De¬ 
cember 1931 only 05 mm. of rain had been recorded in Paris. 

The yield of 1932 have shown him completely right for in the northern part of France 
the wheat crop this year exceeded that of 1931 (a wet year) by as much as 52 %. 

T. B. 

Soil Science. 

Determination of the readily available plant foods* comparison of the 
methods of Dirks and Neubauer. — A comparison of these methods has been carried 
out at the Agricultural Kxperiment Station of Cassel, Germany, by WiESSMANN, BolL- 
mann and MULLER, who have obtained the following re .suits :— 

Potash . — (1) The results by the two methods agree well only for soils rich in 
potash (over 40 mg. of K ,0 according to Neubauer, over 2 mg. according to DirksL 
For the other soils there is no agreement. 

(2) With the Neubauer method and using the fertiliser table of Roemer, the 
soils are gencially considered as requiring more potash than if the estimation w r as made 
by the method of Dirks with his fertiliser table. 
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(3) When the method of Dirks is used, agitation of the soils with a solution 
of calcium bicarbonate gives quantities of potash about four times greater than agita¬ 
tion with distilled water. The choice of the solvant to use depending on the pH of 
the soil there are still divergencies between the various writers as to the estimation 
of the potash requirement of soils. 

Phosphoric acid. — (4.) The* values indicated] by NeubauKR and by Dirks for 
a content in P u O s sufficient for all cultivated plants should theoretically be equal; but 
the experiments of the writers have shown on the contrary that the great majority of 
the values of Dirks are below those of NeubauKR. 

(5) The result is that by using the method of Dirks and his fertiliser table the 
soils are generally considered as requiring more P a O s than is the case with the Neubauer 
method and the fertiliser table of Roemer. 

( 6 ) These two methods give results in agreement only if soils rich in phosphoric 
acid are being distinguished from soils not rich. On the contrary as soon as one desires 
to subdivide the soils further into groups the agreement of the two methods leaves much 
to be desired. 

(Zeitschrift fttv P/lanzenernahrung, Diingung und Bodenkunde, B, II. Jalirgang, 
Heft 10, p. 441-454). 

Multiplication and respiration of soil bacteria in the presence of pro¬ 
tozoa — Important researches on this subject have been carried out at the Rothamsted 
Experimental Station (England) by Dr. TELEGDY KovAcs of the Soil Science Section 
of the Hungarian National Institute of Chemistry, who received a grant for the purpose 
from the Hungarian Government. 

Bacteria alone or mixed with protozoa were grown in sand with two distinct 
nutritive solutions with an equal content of nitrogen, containing respectively (1) peptone. 
(2) glucose and ammonium sulphate. The writer aimed at determining to wliat point 
the liberation of CO* by the bacteria was influenced by the presence of protozoa He 
obtained the following important results:— 

(1) The presence of protozoa increased the liberation of CO a . 

(2) This increase of COa was greater in the culture with the solution of glucose 
-f ammonium sulphate than in that with the solution of peptone. 

(3) The increase in the number of protozoa beyond a certain limit is unfavourable 
to the liberation of C 0 2 , especially in cultures inoculated several consecutive times with 
protozoa. 

(4) In the presence of protozoa the number of bacteria diminishes, but their 
activity is greater and more regular. 

(5) There is a definite correlation between the number of bacteria and the 
quantities of C 0 2 liberated in the culture with a solution of peptone, but less definite 
in that with a solution of glucose -|- ammonium sulphate, especially in the presence 
of protozoa 

(Mczdgazdasdgi Kutatdsok (Agricultural research) Budapest 1932, Yol. V, N. 6, 
p. 203-214). 

Fertilisers and Fertilising. 

New process of manufacturing calcium cyanamide, producing pure hydrogen 
as a BY-PRODUCT. — This process (English Patent No. 368424) utilises the reaction 
produced between ammonia, a non-saturated aliphatic hydrocarbon and a carbonate 
of an alkaline earth at temperatures between 400 and iooo 0 C : 

CaC 0 3 + 2NH3 + CJI^- CaCN* + CO -f CO a + 4H2 

Acetylene Cyanamide Hydrogen 
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Besides acetylene other hydrocarbons may be used, such as ethylene, propylene 
and butylene. 

The reaction is unfavourably influenced however by phosphates of copper, iron 
and molybdene. 

(Chemical Age, London 1932, Vol. XXVII, No. 687, p. 192). 

Wored PRODUCTION OF POTASH in 1931. — This production is estimated at 1,478,800 
tons as compared with 2,236,300 tons in 1930 and 2,183,600 tons in 1929, that is to say 
that it has been reduced by about 34 % as compared with that of 1930. 

The following table gives a comparison of the production of pure potash (expressed 
in tons of K 2 0) of the principal producing countries in 1929, 1930 and 1931 : 




1929 

1930 

1931 

Germany .... 


. 1 580 000 

1 620 000 

964 000 

France. 


492 400 

5^5 5 °° 

366 800 

Poland. 


38 000 

37 000 

40 000 

Spain. 


24 800 

24 200 

30 000 

Russia. 


— 

— 

18 000 

United States . 


48 400 

49 600 

60 000 


Total . . 

. 2 183 boo 

2 236 300 

1 478 800 


It is clear that the reduction in production which occurred in 1931 affected only 
2 European countries: Germany and France, while in all the other countries the produc¬ 
tion in relation to that of 19*0 increased, particularly in the United States where the 
increase exceeded 10,000 tons. 

Tile United States, which began to produce potash only in 1916, has made rapid 
progress but does not yet supply more than about a tenth of its requirements in potash 
salts. A considerable increase in this production may however be foreseen as a result 
of the efforts of a new Company wieh has been formed. 

The Russian deposits are considered rich, but their exploitation is hampered by 
great difficulties of transport. 

The Spanish deposits are not extensive and their exploitation is costly. 

France is now the second potash producing country in the world, but as regards 
the consumption of K..O per hectare it conies only in the fourth rank, with 9 kg, after 
the Netherlands (44 kg.), Germany (38 kg.) and Belgium (24 kg.). 

(Bulletin des hngrais , Paris 1932, No. 91, p. 338. - The American Fertiliser, Phila¬ 
delphia 1932, Vol. 77, No. 3, p. 26). 

T. B. 

Crops of Temperate Countries. 

RESEARCH on THE occurrence of seeds in THE SOIE. (The Journal of Agricultural 
Science ; II. G. ChipfindaeE and W. F. J. Mil, Ton ; July 1932, p. 30). — In 1931 the 
writers carried out research on this subject at the Aberystwyth Experimental Sta¬ 
tion (Wales) with special attention to certain grassland soils. In the case of certain 
heavy clay soils the}' obtained germination in samples taken at 25 to 35 ct* timetres 
in depth. In the samples taken from peat soils covered with natural associations of 
Moltnia, Nardus, Agrostis, and Calluna , however, and at depths of over 7 cm., few 
germinations were obtained ; these soils liaving the characteristic of containing only 
very few earthworms, it has been suggested that worms play a considctable pail in 
the burying of seeds. 
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In order to verify this point the writers collected worm excreta on a field in which 
worms were abundant and in which seeds were found to a depth of 35 cm. These 
excreta were placed in conditions favourable to the germination of any seeds that 
they might contain and it w r as found that they contained a certain number of viable 
seeds. Worm excreta appear on the surface of the soil in considerable number in 
autumn and in smaller quantities in spring ; at other seasons of the year worms 
deposit their excreta below the surface of the soil. It is thus easy to realise how 
the seeds become buried. 

In 1881 Darwin had already shown that seeds and small stones are cairied by 
earthworms to the bottom of their holes ; the collapse of the holes, also the covering 
of the soil by an accumulation of excreta may also bury certain seeds. 

In consideration of these facts it seems probable that the greater part of the seeds 
buried at a considerable depth are carried there by the intermediary of -worms and it 
would be rash to draw conclusions concerning these seeds from merely determining their 
position in the soil. ^ 

The germinating capacity of seeds of cultivated plants. — Very exhaustive 
experiments have recently been made by a new method of experimentation which 
has led to the establishment of the minimum and average time neceSwSary for the germ¬ 
ination of the seeds of the principal crop plants. It has been found tluit the mi¬ 
nimum temperatures necessary for germination for a certain number of plants are 
considerably below those established in 1879 by HaarberlandT and hitherto re¬ 
garded as accurate. Thus, for example, the four principal cereals begin to germinate 
at a temperature of i° C. The minimum temperature necessary for geimillation on 
the other hand exceeds i° C. tor the following plants : — 


Minimum 
temperature 
necessary 
for germination 

Flax.2-3 0 C 

Rape, white clover, melilot. 3° 

Blue and yellow lupin.3-5 0 

Hybrid clover, serratella. 3° 

Maize, buckwheat. 9° 


Accurate observation of the time necessary for germination at temperatures 
between 2 0 C and 16 0 C has led to the establishment of the following principles : for 
a given plant the product of the average germination time by the temperature is 
constant. This product (number of days per temperature) is for example 95 for oats, 79 
for spring barley and about 48 for wheat and rye. The said products may be expressed 
graphically by a hyperbola, which makes it possible to deduce the average germ¬ 
ination time for a given temperature. 

(Tamm H., Untersuchungen fiber Keimungsinmimum, Keimfahigkeit und durch- 
sclmittliche Keimdauer landwirtscliaftlicher Kulturpflanzen. — Archiv fur Pflancenbau, 
Berlin 1932, Bd. 8, Heft 3, p. 527-557)- N G 

Influence of the length of daylight on flowering behaviour. — A11 inte¬ 
resting contribution to the studies on photoperiod ism recently carried out by Garner 
and Allard (U. S. A.) and Schick (Germany) and especially in Russia (Lubimenko, 
Maimov, Doroshenko) is contained in the observations concerning the flowering 
behaviour of the hog peanut [Amphicarpaea (Falcata) comosa]. This plant develops 
flowers of dilTerent kinds. Aerial perfect flowers can develop only when the days are 
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not less than 13 */ s hours long. The greenish aerial cleistogamic flowers can develop 
under all day lengths ranging from 5 to 13 y 2 hours. Also the extremely rudimentary 
cleistogamic type of flower giving rise to hypogean pods develops under all lengths of 
day from 5 hours up to 13 y 2 hours, the form of the hypogean bean being determined 
entirely by specific conditions associated with a soil environment. 

The use of weak electric light to supplement the short days of winter inhibited 
both the development of the winter form of aerial cleistogamic flowers and the forma¬ 
tion of hypogean beans. 

In the field length of day seems to operate in fixing the more or less regular season¬ 
al incidence of the several forms, which appear to be derived from the normal blue 
flowers of +he species by gradations of reduction of the floral structures until the extreme 
hypogean type in attained. 

{Journal of Agricultural Research , Washington, 1932, No. 2). ^ ^ 

Formation of a Station for the Improvement of Potato Growing in Spain. — 
By Decree of the Ministry of Agriculture of 21 March 1933 a Station for the Improve 
metit of Potato Growing has been formed at Ayaya which will form a section of 
the Institute of Agronomic Research. The determination to create this Station is a 
result of the importance of potato production, which occupies the second place in 
Spanish agricultural production. The area occupied by potato growing has developed 
from 30,000 hectares ten years ago to over 40,000 hectares at the present time. The 
average potato production in Spain reaches 45 million quintals with an approximate 
average of 112 quintals per hectare, or a value of over 900 million pesetas . The wheat 
production alone exceeds that of potatoes, its average annual value being 1800 million 
pesetas. 

The activity of the Station will gradually extend over the whole territory of the 
country and its plan of work will be as follows :— (1) to select the varieties existing 
in Spain, especially those most valued on the market and by the growers; (2) to 
study the adaptation of varieties for improving the condition of the present varieties 
as regards the different uses and resistance to diseases; (3) genetical studies on the 
improvement of the potato; (4) study of the growth and calculation of the potato 
in relation to environment and especially to particular soils; (5) the most suitable 
fertilisers; (6) study of altitude cures to produce selected strains resistant to various 
diseases; (7) determination of the Stations to carry out this work and of establish¬ 
ments for selection and for production of selected potatoes; (8) determination of the 
zones tor cultivation of the seed potatoes for supplying seed to the regions of culture; 
(9) organisation of the zones and centres of production of seed potatoes; (10) direction 
and orientation of the commercial organisation of this production, thus establishing 
bases of immediate improvement of the culture and production of potatoes. 

Dr. Jos£ Maria Diaz DE Mendtvte, Chief Engineer of the Agronomic Section of 
the Province of Alaba (Victoria) has been nominated as Director of the Station 

(Gazeta do Madrid , Madrid 1933, afio CCI„NXII, tomo I, num. 80, pag 2120). 

A. P. 


Tropical and Sub-Tropical Crops. 

Cotton in Togoiand. — Cotton is cultivated mainly in the circles of Sokade, 
Eom£, Klouto, An^cho, Atakam^, Nuatja and in the northern part of the territory. 
Since 1923, selected seeds have been distributed of varieties suited to the country. 
The following kinds are grown : Gossypium barbadense . G. brasihense and the 
Allen. The object of the Administration in promoting the cultivation of these varieties 
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has been to eliminate the growing of the poorer indigenous cottons as practised by 
the native cultivators. With a view to instructing the African grower in improved 
methods of cultivation, the Administration has also established six trial fields of Allen 
cotton in the agricultural sector of Sokod£ and five in the Mango ciicle. Selection 
work is at present carried out at the Nuatja Experiment Station. 

In order to facilitate export, all exporters are required, in addition to the usual 
indication of quality, to indicate the place of origin in Togoland of the ginned cotton. 
The bales accordingly bear the following marks respectively: 

Togo-Palime for cotton picked in the Klouto circle. 

Togo-Tsevie for cotton picked in the Iyome circle, apart from the region of 
Agbelove. 

Togo-Agbelove for cotton picked in the region of Agbelove. 

Togo-Anecho for cotton picked in the Anecho circle, apart from the Tabligbo 
subdivision. 

T ogo-Tabligbo for cotton picked in the Tabligbo subdivision. 

Togo-Nuatja for cotton picked in the Nuatja subdivision. 

Togo-Atakpame for cotton picked in the Atakpame circle, apart from the 
Nuatja subdivision. 

Togo-Sokode for cotton picked in the Sokode circle. 

Togo-Mango for cotton picked in the Mango circle. 

(Association coionmdre coloniale , January 1932). 

J. Iy. 

Cultivation of the coconut in the colony of Mozambique. — Coconut growing 
holds indisputably the first place among the permanent crops of Mozambique. The 
plantations extend over an area of more than 83,000 hectares and their annual produc¬ 
tion will before long be as much as 45,000 to 50,000 tons. It is estimated that the 
number of coconut palms in the province at the present time, including the territories 
of Manica and Sofala, is about 10 millions, seven million of which are grown by Euro¬ 
peans in regular plantations the remainder belonging to native growers. Only half 
the number of these trees are at present bearing or beginning to bear ; the remainder, 
consisting of young plantations, will begin to bear about 1937 or *93$. 

The coconut is to be found throughout the province, but more especially in the 
district of Quelimane, along the delta of the Zambesi, on a strip from 15 to 20 kilo¬ 
metres long as far as the Rio Raraga and even to the mouth of the Tejungo. The accom¬ 
panying table shows the distribution of the coconut in the principal districts and 
territories. 


Distribution of the Coconut Palm m the different districts 
of the Province of Mozambique (P. E. A.) 


Districts 

Trees grown 
by Natives 

Trees grown 
by Europeans 

Total 

Lourenco Marques . . 


3,000 

3,000 

Inliambane. 

. . . . . 

850,000 

850,000 

Quelimane. 

. . 2,500,000 

4,500,000 

7,000,000 

Mozambique . . 

. . 250,000 

1,500,000 

1,750,000 

Cape Delgado .... 
Manica and Sofala . . 

. 

300,000 

300,000 


2,750,000 

7,153,000 

9 , 903,000 
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Coconut growing has been practised for a very long time in the Colony of Mozam¬ 
bique. As early as 1880-85, the Correa and Carvalho Company owned a plantation 
of 30,000 palms which for that period represented a very large undertaking. Nearly 
all the large Zambesi plantations, in fact, were established in 1898-1900. From thence 
the cultivation spread till it reached Quelimane and northwards up to the limit of 
the Mozambique district, in 1918. During the following ten years intensive work 
was carried on, ending in the present position of the plantations. 

In Mozambique coconut trees begin to bear after 8 years, and the period of full 
production begins from the 12th year. The average yield per tree is somewhat variable 
and may be from 30 to 50 nuts. An annual yield of 40 nuts per tree is looked upon, 
foraiegular plantation of the Quelimane district, as a satisfactory yield. It is reckoned 
that from 5.5 to 6.5 nuts are required to secure one kilogramme of copra. 

In the Quelimand and Mozambique districts the distance maintained between 
the trees varies from 8 to 10 metres. Propagation is effected by seeds. For this 
purpose the nuts are selected from trees of about 15 years showing all the desired 
characteristics. The lints are sown in nurseries and the young plants remain there 
for about a year until they have grown to a height of from 0.50 to 0.80 ni. 

The copra produced in the province is nearly all sent to the European markets : 
Marseilles, Hamburg, Antwerp, I<ondon, Lisbon. A small quantity, from 2,000 to 
5,000 tons, is utilised on the spot by the oil-and soap factories of Louren90 Marques 

(Ribkiro Caldeira, in the Boletm do Sociedad de Estudios da Colonia de Mozambique, 
Loureii9o Marques 1032, ano 1, No. 5). 

J. L. 

Nagpur Oranges — Nagpur oranges, known as «soutlira », have a great reputa¬ 
tion and are the best variety of orange grown in Lidia. At present there has been little 
attempt made to develop export, and the oranges are supplied instead to the large 
Indian cities, from Peshawar to Tuticorin and from Karachi to Calcutta. 

The production is concentrated in milages situated on a radius of 50 miles round 
Nagpur. The first impulse was given to the cultivation and the trade about the begin¬ 
ning of the century , in 190O the area cultivated in oranges was only a thousand acres, 
in IQ31, it has increased to more than 5 5 thousand acres. 

There are two crops per year, known as «ambiabar» and «mrigbar ». The first 
is so named because the flowering corresponds to that of the mangoes, in February- 
Mareh. 

The fruit comes on to the market from the middle of September till the end of 
December. The second crop follows on a flowering in June-July ; and the fruit comes 
on the market from February to the middle of May. If there is enough water in the 
wells, the second crop may List till the beginning of June. Taken together the two 
crops supply the market for nine months in the year. The second crop is the more 
important; the fruit is sweeter the that of the first crop and also more appreciated 
as coming on the market at the time of the hot weather. 

(Nair P, D. Agriculture and Livestock m India , Vol. II, Part 6, Calcutta 1932). 

J. L. 


Agricultural Engineering. 

Foundation of thk Max-Evth Society for the promotion of agricultural 

ENGINEERING ON THE OCCASION OF THE “ GREEN WEEK " OFBERLIN, 1933. — One of the 
characteristic features of the Berlin Agricultural Week of 1933 was the general inter¬ 
est shown by the fanners in everything concerning agricultural engineering. Rarely 
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in fact has this branch of agricultural science been so well represented, in spite of 
the suppression during the Week of the usual exhibition of agricultural machinery. 
The violent attacks directed in 1932 against machinery have given way in front of 
a more reasoned knowledge of the latter and the opportunity for its use. Baron von 
Wixmowsky, President of the “ Reichskuratoriuni fiir Teclinik in der Landwirtschaft ” 
(R. K. T. L.) explained on this occasion that it was not a matter of replacing human 
labour by the machine but rather of using the machine to reduce the costs of pro¬ 
duction of each farmer. The tendency of the R. K. T. L,. is towards the formation 
of model farms which shall give the best possible technical and economic output with¬ 
out being subsidised by the Governments but being supported entirely by their 
own resources and capable of showing the small and medium sized farms how produc¬ 
tion costs may be reduced. 

One of the most important works of the R K T I, will therefore be the reform 
and extention of the Offices of Agricultural Consultation as well as the promotion of 
practical training of the rural population in agricultural engineering. 

In ordei to produce a better concentration of its efforts the Berlin Agricultural 
Week provided for the foundation of the “ Max-Eyth-Gesellschaft zur Forderung der 
Landtechnik ” (Max-Eyth Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Engineering) which 
will act as a directing organisation embracing all the interests concerned in the pro¬ 
motion of agricultural engineering particularly as regards scientific technique. The So¬ 
ciety proposes to combine all the bodies working for agricultural engineering to ob¬ 
tain an exhange ot opinion and to represent their common interests to the world. 

The activities of the new Society consist mainly of meetings and the publica¬ 
tion of the scientific work of the Members. The Society is divided into several techni¬ 
cal sections. The results are published in the Mitteilunseen der Max-Eyth-Gesellschaft 
as supplements to the review 7 , Die Techmk m der Landwirtschaft . 


POSSIBILITIES OF THE USE OF COAX GAS FOR FARM ENGINES. — Under the direction 
of Prof. Kuhne and with a grant from the R. K. T. L. very thorough experiments 
with different types of gas generators applied to the engines of tractors and of light 
camions (of a total weight of 8.2 tons including 3 tons of load) have been carried 
out at the Polytechnical School ot Munich. The results of these experiments may 
be summarised as follows. 

The ordinary internal combustion engine constructed to woik with spirit gives a 
relatively low ex output when it is fuelled by coal gas. One obtains therefore with 
the same compression (about 5 1) in the engine an output reduced by 35 to 40 % 
on an average. By increasing the compression to 7 • 1 the loss in efficiency may be 
reduced to 30 % and by increasing it to 9:1 the loss may be 1 educed to 20 % of the 
normal output. 

To obtain complete efficiency it would be necessary to use a compressor. 

By using air-dried wood, in blocks about 8 cm. long and 30 sq cm. in cross 
section, from o 8 to 1.3 kg. per HP/h is consumed. 

The tests were carried out on specially chosen roads and it was found that by 
increasing the compression of the engine to 9 : 1 the fully loaded camion consumed 
about 87 kg. of wood per 100 km. as compared with 36 litres of petrol in the same 
conditions. The reduction of running costs, after having calculated the wear and 
tear of the gas generator, is from 32 to 63 % according to the price of the wood. The 
experience acquired during running was generally satisfactory. The loss in output of 
the engine, of about 20 %, exerted only a very small influence in practice on the 
efficiency of the light trial camion. 
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The question is different for farm tractors. In the case of these gas generators 
Could acquire a certain importance only if they succeeded in completely eliminating 
the loss in efficiency. It would be possible also to replace spirit by coal gas in seve¬ 
ral other cases as, for example, to work fodder cutters and crushing mills, thrashers 
and machines for agricultural industries (mills, graders, etc.). 

(Tecknik in der Landswirtschaft , Vols. 1932-1933). 

American Diesel TRACTORS. — The United States have up till now showed them¬ 
selves opposed to the recent development of the use of the Diesel engine applied 
to tractors which has taken place in Germany and England. Now in consequence of 
the very considerable increase in the duties on petrol the makers of engines are be¬ 
ginning in this country also to take an interest in the Diesel engine, which by its con¬ 
sumption of cheap heavy oil has become in practice more economical than the internal 
combustion engine. 

The first two Diesel tractors, one of 50 HP and the other of 60 HP, have just 
been built in the United States by the " Caterpillar ” firm. 

(Farm Implement News, Chicago 1933, No. 3.) 

A NEW potato LIFTER. — After numerous years of research M. BongarTz, a Ger¬ 
man farmer, lias invented a new potato lifter which works without drawbacks on soils 
of medium consistency and on fields in which the tops are not too close. 

The machine is of simple construction and requires only a low traction force. A 
roller fitted with knives cuts the tops which are then lightly buried by a small knife. 
The furrow is then raised by a share with a concave posterior prolongation from which 
the potatoes are carried by forks on to a grid, while the soil falls back on the ground. 
Practical trials with this machine have given good results. 

(Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, Berlin 1933, Nr. 4). 

H. J. H. 

Animal Husbandry. 

Feed stuffs and Feeding. 

The feeding of mineral supplements to animals in South Africa. — In certain 
grassland in the Union of South Africa grazing stock are unable to find sufficient phos¬ 
phorus for growth or milk production. This lack of phosphorus leads the animals 
to consume the bones of carcasses that they find and thus to contract the disease called 
" lamsiekte ” if the carcasses are infected. The animals are therefore fed a phospkatic 
supplement. To determine what quantities of a phosphatic product should be given it 
is necessary to know the content in P 3 0 5 of the product and its availability. The avail¬ 
ability of the P3O5 of bone meal varies slightly but is generally about 70 %. that of the 
P 3 0 5 of soluble phosphates (di-sodium, mono-ammonium) is higher, about 100 %. 

It is considered in general that when the phosphorus contained in the fodder is 
sufficient for the maintenance of the animal it is necessary to add a daily supplement 
of 12 gins of available P 3 0 5 in order to obtain the maximum growth in young stock and 
21 gms for a daily production of about 2 gallons of milk. For sheep the supplement 
is about 1 gm of available P a 0 5 per head per day. 

The availability of the phosphorus may be determined by feeding experiments and 
farmers should require to know from the seller the content in P a O s of the product bought. 

The phosphatic supplement may be fed to the animals in three different forms: 
(1) dosing in powder form; (2) in troughs ad lib,; in this case control of the quantity of 
phosphate consumed can be exercised to a certain extent by adding salt to the phosphate; 
(3) in the drinking water. This last method is the best. The choice of the phosphates 
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to use in this method will be limited by their solubility in water and their price. Good 
results have been obtained with the use of di-sodium phosphate, then with mono-calcium 
phosphate and more recently with mono-ammonium phosphate, which is now cheaper 
than the other water-soluble phosphates because it is manufactured on a large scale 
as a fertiliser. If the fertiliser is to be used for stock feeding it should be guaranteed 
that it does not contain more than 0.1 % arsenic and is free from fluorine. 

It does not appear that the animals lack other mineral substances in the pasture. 
Iron is often incorporated in the form of ferrous phosphate on account if its tonic effect, 
especially when animals suffer from anaemia after worm infestation. Sulphur is not 
deficient in the pasture; it is however incorporated in licks mainly as an antitoxin in 
cases of cyanide poisoning (“ geilsiekte ”). Of the minerals required in small quantities 
iodine may be mentioned chiefly, then manganese, which apparently also plays an impor¬ 
tant role in nutrition. 

(Dr. P. J. du Toit e Dr. A. I. Malan, Farming in South Africa, Pretoria ios^ 
Vol. VII; No. 81, p. 387-302, 5 fig.). 

I. L. 

Advantages of sprouted grain for tiie feeding of farm animats and parti¬ 
cularly the HORSE. — (Comptcs Rendus Hebdomad a iris di s stances de VAcadnme di s 
sciences, Paris, M. Laurent Raybaud, 11 February 1033)- The influence of sprouted 
grain in the feeding of farm stock and particularly of horses is highly beneficial. This 
may be explained by three main causes : the grain is completely softened and thus more 
digestible ; the starch is partially transformed into sugar and thus more available ; the 
vitamins and diastases are very active. Horses may be fed sprouted oats either as a 
complete ration or as a partial ration ; for a normal horse the ration may be considerably 
reduced After six months’ experiments on four horses doing continuous and strenuous 
work the economy effected by replacing ordinary oats by the same volume of sprouted 
oats was as much as 38 % and the horses had increased in weight by 3 to 0 %. With 
cows the writer found an increased milk yield of half a litre per day per head. 

Moreover the increased vitamin content of the milk increased the growth of the 
calves vSimilar facts were found with colts and pigs which when fed sprouted grain 
continued to develop very satisfactorily. The gain in egg production obtained with 
this system was remarkable. 

I) K. 

Cassava as a fattening feed for poultry. (La .Vic a la Campagne P. Andouard, 
1 March 1033) — Cassava meal contains:- available protein, 1.45 % - available 
fat, o 3 % - available starch, 75 5 %. This food is thus very deficient in proteins and 
does not supply to laying animals the nutrition necessary for the elaboration of egg 
albumen and of vitellin of the yolk On the other hand its great richness in starch, 
which is rapidly transformed during digestion into glucose, makes of this meal an 
energy producing food of the first order or, according to the requirements of the organism, 
a powerful fat generator by the transformation of the glucose into fat under the influence 
of an internal diastase. If the ration contains insufficient of these carbohydrates laying 
is reduced and when the hen has exhausted her own reserves of glycogen and fats she 
.stops laying When hens in this condition are fed cassava meal they recommence 
laying. 

D. K. 

Amylaceous substances, purified or modified, as supplements to skimmed 
milk. — Mine Randoin and MM. L. & R. LKCOQ, having previously proved that arti¬ 
ficial foods based on lactose and of similar composition to that of milk represent a ration 
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with a very narrow balance of food value, have studied the food value of cows' milk 
modified in constitution by elimination of the lipides and by addition of various glucides, 
particularly saccharose, maltose and glucose, using in the experiments amylaceous subs¬ 
tances (maize starch, potato flour), purified or modified by various processes such as 
malting, boiling or roasting. These experiments are based on the frequently recom¬ 
mended practice of adding various amylaceous substances to skimmed milk in the raising 
of young farm stock. Two series of feeding experiments were carried out, adding to 
dry skimmed milk 40 % of purified maize starch or potato starch, and adding to the 
skimmed milk amylaceous substances modified by malting, boiling or roasting. 

The following conclusions are drawn from these experiments:— 

(1) It is possible in a certain measure to replace the lipides of cows' milk by 
natural or transformed amylaceous substances (niai2e starch, potato starch), without 
upsetting the nutritional balance. The superiority of this sort of glucides over pure 
sugar seems to be due to their physico-chemical state. 

(2) Maize starch is superior to potato flour as a supplement to skimmed milk. 
The lesser digestibility of potato flour (the starch grains of which are large and highty 
mineralised) must be the cause of the differences observed. 

(3) Boiling and malting, carried out so as to render the starch soluble rather 
than to saccharify it, increase the digestibility of starches by increasing also their value 
as a supplement to skimmed milk (in agreement with the observations of Terroine on 
calves). Treatment with dry lieat (2oo°C), dextrinisation and roasting are much more 
favourable than boiling and malting to the utilisation by the organism of the starch 
given as a supplement to .skimmed milk. 

(Comptes Rendtis des Seances de la Sociitc de JJiologie, Paris 1932, N. 37). 

G. S. 


Sheep. 

The results of experimental cross rrekding between Ilk de France sheep 
and THE Apknnine and Vai, di Chi ana BREEDS. — The hybridisation aimed at increasing 
the yield in meat and wool of the indigenous sheep, among which the Val di Chiana 
breed is only au improved form of the Apennine breed. The cross-breds at birth had 
the same weight as the indigenous breeds blit thy inherited the eaily maturing capacity 
of the lie de France .sheep and at the age of 25 to 30 days they had the necessary weight 
for slaughter, whereas the indigenous breeds reached this weight only at 35 to 40 days. 
This is an advantage not only because of the 11101 e rapid production of meat, but also 
because of the economy in milk, which may be used sooner for cheese making. There 
are not available exact figures on the dressing percentage of the cross-breds, but they 
seem to be superior to those of the indigenous animals. Supposing tliat the cross breds 
are sufficiently hardy the experiments may be regarded as completely successful. 

(Rivista di Zooteoua, Firenze 19^2, anno 9, 11. 9. p. 373 to 399). 

S. T. 


0 t lie r Animals. 

Breeding of the I,lama, the Vicugna and the Alpaca in Peru. —The Bollettmo 
della Laniera (Biella 1932, Nos. 9-10) publishes a \ erv interesting study by I/. Arg^nTERO 
on the breeding of these animals. O11 the basis of the work carried out by theAnimal Hus¬ 
bandry Office of the Peruvian Government the writer discusses the methods of breeding 
and their present importance. The alpaca is bred for its wool, the vicugna for its wool 
and fur, the huanacos for wool, fur and leather and the llama as a beast of burden 
and for wool. The meat of all four species is used. Among the alpacas two different 
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bieeds are distinguished : the common alpaca and the “ Suri ”. It is now held that the 
present head of alpacas in Peru is 1.8 to 2 million, while in Bolivia there are 5,000 head. 

The vicugna lives in the wild state in the regions where alpacas are raised. Formerly 
the cross between the alpaca and the vicugna, called “Pacovicunas ”, was preferred for 
its fine and abundant wool but at the present time this is being replaced by the Suri 
alpaca which is more easily raised. 

The rearing of the llama, which was formerly so important, is now undergoing 
diminution. This results from the present supplanting of the llama by horses; railways 
also enter into competition. llamas are liable to .several diseases, especially mange. 
The increased consumption of meat makes it necessary to slaughter a large quantity 
of them. The writer considers that it will be necessary in future to select llamas with 
a view r to wool and meat production rather than as beasts of burden. ^ 

Third Internationa!, dog show, Florence, 24 to 25 May, 1933. — Organised 
by the “ Gruppo Cinofilo toscano ” (Via Cavour 15, Florence). 

Agricultural Industries. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

Quality and yield of soya oie in relation to the conditions of extraction 
under pressure. — R. Iy. Smith and H. R. Kraybill have studied the influence 
of the conditions of pressing on the characteristics of soya oil It appears from the 
experiments that the oils are less dark in colour if the critical temperature of pressing 
(5O 0 -6 o° C.) has not been reached ; the oils obtained thus are clear and do not readily 
undergo dissociation. 

The optimum temperature of extraction is related to the moisture content of 
the beans : with moisture content of 4-6-8 % the optimum temperatures are respectively 
65 °- 55 0 - 5 ° 0 c - 

If the ciitical temperature is exceeded the oil is brown and altered. 

(Industrial and Engineering Chemistry , Washington 1933, No. 3). 

G. S. 

USE OF HYDROCIIEORIC ACID in ensilage (Journal d’Agriculture Pratique, 1932, 
13 August. A. Maupas). — The writer recommends the use of hydrochloric acid for 
facilitating the conseivation of fodder. For thoroughly moistening the fodder an 
average of 40 to 50 litres of solution containing 1.6 kg of hydrocliloric acid (specific 
weight: 1.2) per ton of green material are needed. The water and acid should prefer¬ 
ably be mixed in a wooden vat ; a hose of hard rubber may be used for distributing 
the solution. In general the acid solution is applied as soon as 100 to 200 kg of fodder 
has been packed in the silo The harmful microorganisms, such as the acetic ferments, 
are not able to withstand the acid so that the green fodder is partially sterilised by 
this method This process also allows of the use of milk from cows fed on the ensilage 
for dairy and cheese purposes. The dairy industry would therefore find it in its own 
interest to generalise the use of hydrochloric acid in ensilage. ^ ^ 

Industries of livestock Products. 

A study of butterfat variations in cows’ MILK.. — Milk producers and dairy 
scientists alike are deeply interested in the fluctuations that normally occur in the fat 
test of cows’ milk. These fluctuations are of two general types : the day-to-day varia¬ 
tions which may be ascribed chiefly to the factors of individuality and environment, 
and the long-time trends which are influenced by season, age, stage of lactation, etc. 
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The experiments carried out by MacEvan J. W. G. and Graham V. E. reported in 
Scientific Agriculture (Vol. XTJJ, No. 5, January 1933, Ottawa) dealing with butterfat 
variations in cows' milk, include the extent to which milk varies in fat content; factors 
responsible for the long time trend in fat variations : influence of age of cow, the in¬ 
fluence of stage of lactations upon fat tests; the percentage of fat in different portions 
of a single milking : comparison of first and last drawn milk, variation in milk from 
quarters of one udder ; other possible factors involved in the day-to-day variations : 
variation in night and morning milk, frequency of milking, water consumption, con¬ 
centrate rations, protein level, silage, brewers’ grains ; influence of variations on com¬ 
posite sampling. Of great interest are the conclusions :~- 

Day-to-day variations are so great and are so much influenced by the individ¬ 
uality of the cows that early experiments conducted with single cows cannot claim 
much significance. 

The fat test tends to decrease during the first four months of the lactation 
period and to increase thereafter, especially during the last month. 

The lowest average herd test was obtained in July and the highest in Februaiy. 

Age of animal has but little influence upon fat test, with a tendency for lower 
levels duiing later life. 

The first milk withdrawn from the uddet is the lowest in butterfat and the strip¬ 
pings are the richest. The fat test may range from 1.0 to 10.0 % in the successive 
portions of one milking 

The percentage of solids not fat remains relatively constant in the milk of a 
given cow. 

The common cereal giains and grain rations used did not alter butterfat test 
significantly. Varying the proportion of protein in the cow’s ration did not produce 
a significant and consistent change in the butterfat tests Wet brewers' grains do not 
depress fat yield, and tend only to lower the test percentage when the yield of milk is 
incieased. Heavy or light feeding of sunflower silage did not change the butterfat test 
in a significant manner. 

Frequent sampling of milks is essential to accuracy in semi-official cow testing. 
Composite samples of milk as used by dairy plants should consist of daily aliquots. 

Reduced allowances of drinking water and long intervals without water had the 
effect of slightly reducing milk and fat yield, but did not significantly alter the test. 

Increased milk flow tends to lower the fat test and vice vcisa. 

The secretion of fat in the udder and the secretion of tile non-fatty consistuent 
may be independent processes. H. G. 

Quantitative variations in vitamin A content or butter fat. — The butter 
fat from cows receiving grain and pasturage contains trom 17 to 50 units of vitamin A 
to the gramme. Samples of butter taken during dry weather, when pastuiage had been 
dry and scanty for a numbei of wrecks, were still high in vitamin A. 

The butter fat from cows fed cottonseed meal and hulls at the end of 15 to 16 
months contained about 2 units of vitamin A to the gramme. Cows fed silage in 
addition to the cottonseed meal and hulls, produced butter fat containing about 2 to 
12 units of vitamin A to the gramme ; cows having access to a pasture in addition, 
produced normal butter fat containing about 33 units of vitamin A to the gramme. 

Cottonseed meal and cottonseed hulls are very low in vitamin A . Sorghum silage 
is also low in vitamin A and, when fed for a long time as the only source of vitamine A , 
will produce butter low in vitamin A (Fraps G. S. and TREICHEER R., Industrial and 
Engineering Chemistry, New York, Sept. 1932). E. G. 
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Agricultural training. 

Agricui/turax training and the rurad teacher in the Sarthb, France. — 
The Bulletin de VOflice de Renseignements Agricoles of 1 January 1933 gives en extract 
from a report by the Academy Inspector of the Department of the Sarthe on the agri¬ 
cultural instruction given by the teachers in the continuation courses and in the ele¬ 
mentary schools. 

The information shows how much may be expected from the generalisation in 
France of close collaboration between the Departmental Agricultural Services and the 
educational authorities. 


I. — Agricultural continuation courses . 

The classes generally take place twice a week after the evening meal. The pro¬ 
gramme which is outlined by the Direction des Services agricoles generally extends 
over two years. The courses are attended by young people of from fourteen to twenty 
years of age, about half of whom have the certificate of elementary studies. A certain 
number of young men continue to attend the courses on their return from military 
service. 

To ensure a regular attendance the classes are given mainly in the form of talks 
and discussion classes in which the master and pupils speak in turn, exchanging ideas, 
asking questions and giving information. The master secs that the pupils keep notes 
of the principal teaching and the observations which have been made. At each class 
the master discusses the questions of the moment, commenting particularly on the 
articles published in the Departmental agricultural journal which is supplied free to the 
teachers. 

The courses are completed by practical work 011 the land, excursions and cinema- 
tograpli films 

II. — Certificate of agricultural studies. 

The courses are recognised by the issue of a certificate of agricultural studies. The 
examinations are set by the Inspectors of elementaiv education. 

Ill — Inspection of pupils’ guldens. 

The inspection is carried out each year by a Commission consisting of an official 
of the 4 Chambre d'Agriculture the * Dircctour des Ser vices Agricoles*, the * Inspect eur 
d'Academic and the 'Inspecteur primaire de la circon script ion \ 

IV. — Comparative agricultural tests. 

The Farmers' Society organises every year a competition consisting of two written 
tests between all the schools of the Department. 


V. — Control of the Colorado beetle. 

Each week the teachers give a lesson or a practical demonstration on the control 
of the Colorado beetle. 


G. R. 


Agricultural Research. 

Government Station for Training and Research in the Dairy Industry, 
Woi<fpassing, Austria. — This Station was founded in 1930; its annual budget was 
about 800,000 schilhnge in 1932. The staff consists of the Director, Dr. LIST, and 4 
scientists. There are 6 chemical laboratories and 6 bacteriological laboratories. 
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The principal activities of the Station are concerned with various types of apparatus 
for pasteurisation, centrifugal separators, determination of the freezing point of milk, 
analysis of the various chemical products used for cleaning purposes in the dairy indus¬ 
try* 

Practical and theoretical couises in all branches of dairying are held. A diploma 
is given at the completion of the io months’ course. The results obtained in the research 
carried out at the Station are published in the Oesterretchtsche Mzlchwtrtschafthche Zei- 
tung (see Fig. i). 

E. G. 



Fig i Government Station for Training and Research in the Dairy Industry, 

Wolf passing Austria 

Federal Establishment for the Dairy Industry and Bacteriology, Liebb- 
FELD- Berne, Switzerland — This Etablishment was founded m 1901 and serves 
the whole of Switzerland. The technical staff consists of io and the Director, Prof. 
R, Burri. Teaching is not undertaken, except for certain lectures. The research is 
concerned principally with the maturation of cheeses Cheniistiy, bacteriology and 
cheese-making are each provided with a laboratory. The funds are drawn from the 
Swiss Confederation (about 250,000 Swiss francs). 

The research results are published in the Annuatre agricole de la Suisse , the Schwei- 
zensche Milchzeitung, the Schweizensches Zentralblatt fur Milchwirtschaft and the Lai- 
tier romand. Coirespondence is effected in German and French, and if necessary in 
English and Italian, (see Fig. z). 

Institute of Animal Husbandry and Cheese Making for Southern Italy, 
Caserta. — This Institute, which was founded in 1922, is subsidised by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forests (35,000 liras), the piovince of Naples (30,000 liras), the Pro- 
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Fig 3 


Institute of Animal Husbandry and Cheese Making for Southern Italy, Caserta. 
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vincial Economic Council of Naples (30,000 liras) and the Bank of Naples (10,000 liras). 
The technical staff consists of 6 and the Director, Prof Giulio Dali,a Torre. The teach¬ 
ing programme includes theoretical and practical courses, the latter including cheese, 
technology classes of special interest 1 elating to the types of cheese made in Southern 
Italy, such as “ provoloni ”, "caciocavalli ”, "scamorze". “ mozzarelle ", “burrini", 
etc. The courses extend over too to 120 days. 

The research work is concerned mainly with the micro-flora, the chemical composi¬ 
tion of the “ mozzarelle ", the fall in weight of " mozzarelle " preserved in different kinds 
of brine, etc. There are chemical and bacteriological laboratories. The research results 
are published in various publications including the annual reports of the Institute. The 
future programme of technological work includes the improvement of the present products 
of Southern Italy with the object of obtaining more stable characteristics, the reduction 
of defects in the cheeses, and production of cheeses from the milk of cows, ewes and 
possibly buffalo. Correspondence is carried on in Italian, German and French (see 
Fig 3)' E. G. 

Forestry. 

Till' PRESENT POSITION OF THK FoRKSTS TN TIIK UNITED S'f\TES. - Tile latest 
official information with regard to the general situation of the Forests in the United 
States at the present time is the special Report to the Timber Conservation Board 
published on 50 January 1032 bv the Forest Service. The facts and figures given 
below are to be found in this Report 

According to Table 15 of the Report; the annual losses of all kinds are estimated 
as follow s — 

Dosses due to cutting timber.Cubic feet 14,495,308,000 

Dosses due to forest fires . » n 870,690,000 

Dosses due to other causes. » » 940,209,000 

Total annual losses . . . Cubic feet 16,306,20 7,000 

According to Table 32 the estimate of total annual increment, including saw* 
timber and cord wood amounts to onlv 7,040,000,000 cubic feet. 

On pages 20 and 21 of the Report the question of losses by fire are dealt with. 
These show that, according to the 1930 figures, the protected areas, in the whole of 
the United StaUs amounted in all to about 227 millions of acres, and that the pub¬ 
lic lands organized under some form of permanent management are being protected 
in what may be regarded as a satisfactory way These lands include the National 
and State Forests, the County and Municipal Forests, the National and State Parks 
and also the Fort sts 011 the Indian Reservations 

Unfortunately howexer there are in the United States about 190 millions of acres 
of forest, mostly privately owned, which have no kind of protection from fire at all. 
Each year nearly 130,000 forest files over 45 millions of acres of forest land, i. e., 
alxrnt 9 % of the total forest area of the country 

These figuies, says Mr. C. M. Richards, from whose Article under the title of 
«American Forestry Policy»in the Journal of Forestry, Washington I). C., 1933 , N. 3, 
the above information is derived, prove that despite much expenditure of time, money 
and effort and despite all the propaganda work carried out in favour of forest 
conservation and for the training of public opinion in the United States during the 
last 10 years or more, the country's timber resources are being destroyed as quickly 
as they are produced. R. W. 
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Comprehensive project for the reforestation and general reclamation 

OF UNPRODUCTIVE LANDS AND FOR THE REGULATION OF WATER FLOW IN THE UNITED 
STATES. — President ROOSEVELT has announced an impressive scheme, to include 
re-forestation, reclamation and bringing under cultivation, control of water power and 
re-establishment of farm work. For this great enterprise the President of the United 
States has chosen the whole watershed of the Tennessee river, involving no less than 
six complete States, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro¬ 
lina and Georgia and part of three others, Kentucky, Alabama and Mississippi. 

The President believes that this scheme will ultimately provide employment for 
200,000 persons and that it should be possible to make an immediate start with for¬ 
estry work, giving occupation to from 50,000 to 70,000 men in tree planting, cutting 
fire lines and cairying out a general rehabilitation of the existing forests. 

Thus the scope of the «Tennessee Valley Project» will embrace, in addition to 
re-afforestation plans, schemes having the following purposes: establishment of flood 
control basins in the upper valleys; development of waiter for power for use by States, 
cities and farms; elimination of the unprofitable marginal lands from agricultural use; re¬ 
clamation of fertile bottom lands for purposes of future cultivation; control of the wa¬ 
ters ofthegicat river Mississippi together with the improvement of navigation. 

The programme further contemplates the purchase by the Government of some 
of the forest lands and of those marginal areas which will no longer be utilised for 
agriculture. 

Based on article published in American Forests , Washington D. C., March 1033. 

R. W 

Forestry Institutions in Poland. — The formation of Societies among Polish 
foresters was in the past a very difficult matter in consequence of the differing political 
systems to which the lands constituting Poland were subject. Notwithstanding these 
difficulties, however, a consciousness of professional solidarity was soon developed and 
took practical shape at an early date in the country, dating back as faras 1818, after the 
establishment of the Higher Forestry School at Warsaw which belonged to that part of 
Poland which was annexed to Russia. The out ward sign of this solidarit y was the Review 
known as Sylwan , which from 1820 onwards was supported by all the best forestry experts 
of the day. 

In the provinces belonging to Austria the first signs of forestry organisation were 
to be seen in 1850. In 1888 the Sociite Forestitre de Gahcie (Forestry Society of Galicia) 
was established at I<w6w which, under the title of Societe Foresttere Polonaise (Polish 
Forestry Society) has been a rallying point for foresters and forest owners continuously 
from that year to the present day. 

In 1866 the foresters in private employment in the province of Poznan, for State 
service in which, being under Prussian control, they were ineligible, formed jointly with 
the forest owners an organisation known as the Section Forestitre de la Societc Cevtrale 
Agricole de Varsovie, or Forestry Section of the Central Agricultural Society for the 
Grand Duchy of Poland. 

In spite of considerable difficulties of a political order the First Forestry Congress 
of Poland for all the provinces took place at Cracow in 1907. 

In 1910 the Polish foresters established, under the form of a Forestry Section of 
the Central Agricultural Society of Warsaw, a Society, in which foresters'and forest 
owners combined under the title of the “ Subscribers to the Polish Forester '* (" De- 
snik Polski ”) and this body survived to the time of the reconstitution of the present 
Poland. 
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In the Autumn of 1918 the " Syndicate of Polish Foresters ” was founded at War¬ 
saw and was responsible for convening the Second General Congress of Polish Foresters 
at Warsaw, which instituted the future general forestry organisation, which took the 
name of the Union of Polish Foresters. In 1922 the Statutes of the Union were modified 
and the Union is now known as the Union of Professional Polish Foresters and its present 
7,000 members are all trained and qualified forest officers. 

In order to safeguard their personal interests and to introduce a normal type of 
forest management on their properties, the owners established their own Union, which 
is constituted as a Central Department for the Provincial Unions. 

The forest managers for the most part belong to the Professional Foresters' Union, 
though a certain number have formed a special Union of '< Forest Guardians ». 

The various types of Polish Forestry institutions have founded a series of forestry 
societies: (1) the members of the Higher Forestry Schools of Warsaw, Lw6w and Poznan 
have their Federations of former students, whose activities are coordinated by the Per¬ 
manent Joint Council of Former Students of the Polish Academies with head-quarters 
at Warsaw; (2) in connection with the three Foresters’ Schools above mentioned there 
are students’ associations, known as Foresters’ Clubs, which provide further instruction, 
provident societies, etc.; (3) Similar associations, mainly concerned with provident 
schemes are also connected with the three secondary and five primary Schools of forestry. 

It is claimed that these Associations of Students in the Forestry Schools carryout 
a very effective educational work and that, largely as a result, the young entrants to pro¬ 
fessional life as forest officers are a particular well trained body of men. 

(Information obtained from the Bulletin Forestier Polonais, the Quarterly Review 
of the Professional Union of Polish Foresters, Warsaw, 1932, Nos 1-2). 


Wooden or iron posts in railway electrification . — It is proposed within 
the next few years to electrify the railway system in Sweden. Hence a writer in Skogen 
(Stockholm 1933, No. 1) discusses the question, so important from the point of view r of 
forestry in its industrial aspects, of the relative advantages of using wood or iron in the 
construction of the posts required. 

In Sweden iron posts are employed to hold the cable for transmitting electric power 
where it is at present used, while in Norway, which has had a more extensive experience 
of railway electrification, wooden posts are frequently utilised. In Sweden however 
extensive use has been made of wood in the construction of lines conveying electric power 
in other connections and even when the current has been very powerful, wood lias always 
proved its superiority as compared with metal and reinforced concrete. Hereof course 
reference is made to wood treated with creosote and in the proportion of 100 kg. per cubic 
metre. 

Using the estimates prepared by the State railways, the writer gives the following 
table to show the difference in the price of wood as compared with the price of iron for 
the const met ion of these posts. 


Iron post 

Material.70 Kronor 

Fitting (basis of reinforced concrete for iron 

post).70 # 

Insulator (excess of the price of insulator for 

iron post over that for wooden post) . 20 » 

Painting (for iron post).20 » 


Wooden post 
20 Kronor 

10 » 


» 

» 


Total . . .180 Kronor 


30 Kronor 
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As it is necessary to renew the painting of the iron posts every 6 years, which 
increases the price in the above estimate by about 6o Kronor, the price of wood as 
compared with the price of iron is in the relation of i to 8. 

Naturally these figures will require modification, if it is necessary to arrange the 
wooden posts nearer together than the iron. As to respective durability, the waiter says 
that it is difficult to make any safe statement, but he quotes examples of posts of creo- 
soed wood which were none the worse for service, after a life of 30 years and more, 
without any special care, while on the other hand in certain cases iron posts were affected 
by rust after a similar period, possibly as the result of lack of proper attention. 

In the light of the above estimate, it would appear that, as a material, iron is only 
to be preferred when, apart from motives of economy, there are special reasons for its 
use. It is necessary however that the matter should receive very careful attention from 
the representatives of the forest industry, who liave important interests to safeguard 
in view of the development of railway electrification. 

R. W. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

hand Development 

BlJSSE W. Das italienisclie Meliorationswesen. (Bonifica integrale), Ileft I Benchte 
iiber Landivirtschaft, Berlin 1933, Verlag Paul Parev, 74. Sonderheft. 

Outside Italy until quite recently there has been little in technical literature of a 
clear and comprehensive nature regarding Italian land development (bonifica integrale) 
and the way in which it lias been carried out. This shortcoming has made itself increas¬ 
ingly felt as interest in the Italian schemes of land development has gained ground 
abroad and as it has become increasingly realised that the problems are closely bound 
up with specific natural conditions which increase the difficulty of their solution. The 
author, who is Delegate of Germany at the International Institute of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Expert at the Germany Embassy in Rome, has studied Italian agriculture 
for many years. It is only after careful preliminary study that Mr. BUSSE has under¬ 
taken in the present work to approach the problem of the “ bonifica integrale ” with 
special relation to geography and more particularly to agriculture. 

The work which contains a large number of facts expressed in a concise form is 
subdivided into the following Sections* I. Introduction - II. legislation - III. Organisa¬ 
tion and Execution - IV. Description of the agricultural improvement schemes. The 
writer has been obliged to abandon his first intention of publishing the parts of his book 
in the order given owing to the continued delay of a publication which has been announced 
for a considerable time and is to containt the text (“ testo unico ") of all the law r s relating 
to agricultural improvement in Italy. 

The result is that the first number, which has just appeared, includes the Introduc¬ 
tion and a first series of descriptions of the land development schemes. The Legislation, 
Organisation, and Execution of the improvements and a second series of Descriptions 
will appear later in a second special number of the Benchte iiber Landivirtschaft. The 
writer shows in the introduction how under the impulse of a variety of natural forces 
the surface of the Italian peninsula has since remote times been submitted to conti¬ 
nuous transformations due to many factors, such as the disintegration of the mountain 


Under this heading are included short synopses of books received for review. 
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massifs as a result of landslides and erosion, to the formation of alluvial soils together 
with cones of detritus where the mountain waters arrive in the plain and at the mouths 
of the rivers along the coast, to the raising of the river beds in consequence of the 
continual deposit of alluvial matter and to frequent earthquakes and volcanic 
phenomena. 

Transformations of this nature often influence in a decisive fashion the hydrological 
conditions of whole countries and by the fault of man who often allows the mountains to 
deconie denuded of forests, these unfavourable hydrological conditions may be made 
worse. Thus especially in the south of Italy the greater number of the water, courses, 
which are periodically dry, pour into the valley during the rainy seasons considerable 
masses of water which carry with them whatever they find in their path. 

An inevitable consequence of certain modifications of the state of the soil and of 
the water table, or a manifestation which accompanies these, is the outbreak and spread 
of malaria which paralyses the life and work of the sedentary populations. 

It is in consequence of the relation which exists between the disintegration of the 
mountain masses and the formation of alluvial soils and cones of detritus, between de¬ 
afforestation and disturbance of the water table, between these phenomena combined 
and the outbreak and spread of malaria, that works of agricultural development in Italy 
have developed and have given rise to the present vast schemes of land development 

This concept of “ bonifiea integrale " is much wider in scope than the usual schemes 
of agricultural improvement such as have been developed or introduced in other coun¬ 
tries. It embraces works of drainage and irrigation, mountain improvements and 
re-afforestution, the agricultural after-development of the laud and, finally, problems 
of land settlement. It is only in recent years that the term “ bonifiea integrale ” has 
come to include all these meanings. At the beginning. “ bonifiea " was limited to the 
draining of marsh lands, to the protection of the countryside against damage by flood 
and to the control of malaria ; the connection which exists between the destructive 
activities of mountain waters and the disturbance of the water table in the plain and 
the indispeusable value of the auxiliary help of forestry was realised much later 

All these different groups of works and others of similar nature, have been combined 
into one all-embracing whole by the “ Mussolini lav “ of 24 December 1028; this law 
gave its present form and force to the idea of “the complete utilisation of the soil 
It has also for the first time created a great programme of long term financial assist mice 
and by this means conferred on the whole land development work the eliaraeter of an 
organic unit , a great number of old and new funds have been brought together into 
this financial plan which aims at realising eventually the “ ruralisation of Italy The 
social problems and those of the national economy have been coordinated with the 
problem of population. It was necessary to oppose the excessive immigration into 
the towns, and also emigration, to improve the health of the rural population and to 
increase agricultural production in proportion to the increase in population. 

It would be to misunderstand completely the significance of the works of “ bonifiea ” 
in Italy if economic criteria were used to appraise the value of these works which are 
intended rather to ensure the well-being of future generations 

In the practical solution of this problem the State finds strong support in the neces¬ 
sitous masses only too glad to find the opportunity to work and to obtain their inde- 
pendance on the land. The agricultural labouier looks forward to the possibility of one 
day attaining a sedentary life. The fanner desires to acquire the ownership of his 
land. There is no country in wich questions of agricultural improvement and land 
settlement are more closely linked together than in Italy, where nearly everywhere 
makes itself felt the need for land to cultivate, a need which thousands of men genuinely 
wedded to the soil hope to satisfy. 
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If one considers the work imposed by agricultural improvement in Italy from 
the point of view of its importance for the State one sees that the “ bonifica integrale ”, 
as it is envisaged in the programme of Mussolini, scarcely finds its counterpart in the 
history of agriculture in any country, with the possible exception, according to the 
author, of the works which Frederick the Great attempted, but on a much more restricted 
area. 

As has been said above Mr. BUSSK has followed the introduction to his work by a 
series of descriptions of particular land development schemes, namely those of Val 
Tidone, Canale Marzano, Canale Iyimense, Maccarese, the Pontine Marshes, Agro di 
Fondi, Garigliano and Pautano di Sessa, Basso Volturno, Sele and Paestum, Valle di 
Diano, Metaponto Novasiri and Sant'KufemLi. The descriptions, more or less detailed, 
relate to the geology, geography and topography and take into consideration also hydro- 
graphic conditions. The land settlement and agricultural schemes that are concerned 
in each of the “ lionifica ” works are described. 

The v\ork contains 6 drawings and 20 photographic illustrations. 

II. J H. 


Plant Physiology. 

Monntkr-Dumont Andree, Etude de la concentration des lujuides cellulaires uegetaux 
Variations saisomneres de cette concentration. Caliors 1932, Imprimerie typographique 
A. Coueslant Ed., 135 p., XI tableaux, 5 grapliiques. 

In the first part of this work the writer gives a very clear account of the methods 
of extracting and measuring the osmotic pressure of plant cell liquids 

The second part is of great importance and is devoted to the study of seasonal varia¬ 
tions in the concentration of plant saps. A bibliography including 1O4 references 
concludes the work of which the general conclusions are as follows — 

Plant cell saps have not a characteristic osmotic preassure ; it varies in accordance 
with a large number of factors. These variations are not related to a given plant but 
rather to the stage of development of this plant. Also at a gi\eti time the A of dif¬ 
ferent plants at the same stage of growth and in identical conditions are much more 
similar than the A of the same plant at different seasons of the year and sometimes 
even at different hours of the same day. It results that for plants grown in the same 
conditions the variations in osmotic pressure are very similar They are very high 
in the buds of deciduous trees, diminish during the growlh of the young leaves, then 
increase during summer and autumn until the fall of the leaves 

The A of evergreen leaves varies according to an annual cycle. It is maximum 
in winter in the old leaves , it diminishes in spring 10 a value very close to that of the 
new leaves, then it increases regularly in the old leaves and in the young leaves until 
winter. 

From a chemical point of view the writer concludes, in agreement with Dixon and 
Atkins, that variations in osmotic pressure are due mainly to the fluctuations under¬ 
gone by the soluble carbohydrates. 

G. R. 


F r u i t Wines. 

KroKMKK Kart. & Krumbhouz Gottfried, Ohst- und Beerenweine , 292 p., 99 fig. 
Braunschweig 1932, Verlag Scrger & Hempel. 

This treatise on the manufacture of fruit wines is intended in the first place to serve 
as a guide to those concerned in large scale wine manufacture. It will however also 
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be a useful source of information for all those interested and for whom wine making 
constitutes an accessory or purely domestic occupation. 

In view of the great importance of the utilisation of fruits for making beverages 
and the numerous difficulties in technique entailed in the work an exhaustive discussion 
of the question from both practical and scientific standpoints is particularly welcome. 
After a description of the microbiological bases of fermentation the work deals with 
the following subjects: process of manufacture with special reference to the irregular¬ 
ities in the process and the means of avoiding them ; special characteristics of the 
various fruits serving as raw material; necessary or useful machines or instruments 
(with numerous illustrations) ; a long list of dealers. 

The book is usefully completed by ail account of the German legislation concerning 
the manufacture of and commerce in fruit wines. 

N. G. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE LIBRARY 


Books. 


General. 

SpERone, G. II catechismo dell'agricoltore moderno: manuale pratico per i 
contadini e le scuole rurali. 4» Fdizione. Torino, S. Uattes, 1933* X H ( 2qip. 


General Agronomy and Crops of Temperate Regions . 

FrECKMANN, W. Wieseii und Dauerweiden ihre Anlage und Bewirtschaftung 
nach neuzeitlicheii Gruudsatzen. Berlin, P. Parey, 1932, i§ 7 p. (Thaer Bibliothek, 
3 . Bd.). 

MEYER, J. The herbalist and herb doctor. Hammond, Ind., Indiana botanic 
gardens, [C1932]. 399 p. 


Plant Protection. 

Rohrbrck, W. und O. ScheumbergER. Die Scliatz.ungsgrundlageti bei Ha- 
gelschaden voti Walther Rohrbeck und Otto Schlumberger Berlin, P. Parey, 
*933. 3bp* 


Fertilizers. 

Union sovietique. Gospean. Komitet po khimizatsii narodnogo kho- 
ZIAISTVA. XwfiHHCKHe auaTHTU. Boa ofimefi pe^KEHOH A. E. ^ppciiana. deimarpaA. JTchxhm- 
coKTop, 193. 

PocnjiaH CCCP. Kombtct ho xhmbs&hhh iiapo^Horo xoaaficTiia. Bcecojoanoe ofae^HHeinie 

XHMH4PCK0il npOMUUUeilHOCTH. 

[Second tithe in German t Die Cliibiner Apatite (Halbinsel Kola)] 
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Agricultural Industries . 

IMPERIA. ISTITUTO SPERTMENTALE PER L’OLIVICOLTURA E L’OLEIPICIO. Annali, 
v. 4 0 . Imperia, Tipografia Nazionale, 1932. 

Union centralb des producteurs SUISSES de lait. 25 ans d’industrie laitiere 
suisse sous l’egide de TUnion centrale des producteurs de lait 1907-1932. Rapport 
sur Factivite de rUnion 1929-30 & 1931-32. [Berna, Imprimeiie federative, 1932]. 

Weigmann, H. Handbuch der praktischen Kciserei. Berlin, P. Parey, 1933, 
VIII, 4 22p. 


Horticulture. 

Reinhold , J. ICinfuhrung in die gartnerischc Betriebslehre. Berlin, P. Parey, 
1933 - VIII, if>5p. 

NEW York State horticultural society. Proceedings of the 78th annual 
meeting 1933. I,e Roy, N. Y. Gazette-News Company, 1933. 


Livestock. 

Woermann, lv. Die Veredlungswirtschaft: Betriebsformen und Rentabilitats- 
fragen der Nutzvichlialtung. Berlin, P. Parey, 1933. VIII, 2 4 op. 


Agricultural Education. 

Rodiek, D. Der baucrlichc Lebcnskreis und seine Schule. Berlin, Deutsche 
Laiidbuchhaiidlung, [1933]- VIII, I2 4 p. 

WEELER, J.T. Curriculum making in agricultural colleges. Athens, Georgia, 
McGregor, 1932. it>5p. 


Various. 

BeauveriE, J. Res gynmospermes vivantcs et fossiles. Iyyon, Bose freres, M. 
et L. Riou, 1933. 2v., pis., 28 cm. [v.2]. Atlas des planches, v.1-2. 

[Botanical lecture courses given by the Faculty of science at Lyon].. 

Iyiu, J. C. Systematic botany of the flowering families in North China. Peiping, 
H. Vetch, 1931.’XXXIII, 2i3p. 

RoepkE, W. De vlinders van Java. Batavia, K. Dunlop, [CI932]. i 4 2p. 
[The butterflies of Java]. 

Seward, A. C. Les Plantes. Ce quelles sont, ce qu’elles font. Traduit de Pan- 
glais par P. Gavandan. Paris, Hermann, 1932. 165P. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto , Direttore responsabile. 
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Transport of Farm Products. 

Except in the case of farms on the outskirts of urban districts, the transport 
of farm products and thier marketing in good hygienic condition raises questions 
of technical import, the solution of which is of fundamental importance. 

The one-time idea that the concern of the farmer is solely with production 
and comes to an end with the harvest is finally dead and buried. As the means 
of transport are increasingly perfected new possibilities are opened up for the 
farmer, provided that his products which often have to be sent long distances 
from the place of production reach the consumer in a state of perfect preservation. 

There is thus a complex problem of storage to be solved with every consign¬ 
ment and, as the market price depends strictly on the conditions of storage and 
transport, there are plenty of difficulties in the way of a satisfactory organisation. 
Not only do the handling, packing and transport depend on the nature of the 
product and vary with local resources and customs, but it is necessary to take 
into account also the conditions of climate, season, etc., the distance to be covered 
and the mode of transport to be adopted. 

The necessity of supplying the consumer with products of a uniform quality, 
without defects and having all the desirable characteristics of freshness, makes 
it essential to reduce to the minimum the time occupied in handling and transport 
and to retard the process of physiological maturation by the intelligent use of 
artificial refrigeration. 

We do not wish to enter here upon a discussion of the methods of applying 
artificial refrigeration to the storage of farm produce. Whether pre-cooling 
is effected on the farm or in the collecting or packing centres is immaterial, as 
the aim is the same. The question of land transport may however be solved in 
different ways. If it is allowed that for very great distances transport in refri¬ 
gerator wagons by rail is the most advisable method, it would now appear that 
for medium and short distances the future is for road transport. 

This would explain the interest now being accorded in many countries, and 
more particularly in the United States, to the construction of automobile refrig¬ 
erator cars for the transport of food products from the farm direct to the markets. 
The production of suitable equipment for this purpose is considered at the present 
moment in the United States as offering important possibilities for the automobile 
factories affected by the crisis. 

The problem of the special construction of the body of refrigerator camions 
and camionettes has recentl)' been discussed in detail by M. W illiams and J. W r . 
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Care in the Journal of the American Society of Automobile Engineers (December, 
1932). In the construction of the body of these cars it is necessary to take into 
account the quantity of cold to be produced, the most satisfactory type of thermic 
insulation and the available insulating materials. As regards the production 
of the low temperature, the refrigerator machines may be worked by electricity, 
by direct take-off from the motor engine or by a special petrol engine. Another 
very important question is that of the space occupied in the body by the generator 
of cold. 

Studies of this type put the question before the automobile builders in a 
concise form and indicate the new field open to them. It is in fact clear that 
the construction of refrigerator camions of a strong type and utilising a cheap 
fuel is capable of introducing a very rapid improvement in the fresh food supply 
of the towns. 

It must be foreseen also that in the new competition which will soon arise 
between the road and rail for the rapid transport of farm products to the centres 
of consumption, the tendency will be increasingly in favour of road transport. 

Prof. Georges Ray. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


Currants in Greece. 

The Corinthian grape owes its name, corrupted in English into “ currant ", 
to the fact that it was in the neighbourhood of Corinth that it was originally grown 
in the XIII century. But to-day the cultivation of the grape is no longer restricted 
to this region which was first developed by the Frank princes of Morea. It now 
extends along a narrow strip of territory, varying from 2 to 10 kilometres in width, 
along the southern shore of the Gulf of Corinth, then along the western coasts 
of the Peloponnesus over an area of about 550,000 stremmes (55,000 hectares). 
Before the union with Greece of Macedonia and Thrace, which are producers of 
excellent tobacco, the currant was the principal article of Greek export, (180 million 
Venetian pounds or 86 % million kilos per annum). 

This product, of which the annual production reached 100 million kg. in 
1931, is of both nutritive and tonic value. The analysis, carried out by Krauss, 


shows the following composition. 

Sugar.65.74 % 

Albumin. 2.05 » 

Fat. 0.61 » 

Free acids. 1.53 » 

Various non-nitrogenous substances. 9.56 » 

Inorganic substances. 1.64 » 

Cellulose and peptines. 1.75 » 

Water.20.12 » 


The food value is 4999 calories per oka (1,286 kg.) ; and the grapes have a 
very thin skin which is rich in vitamins. Moreover, currants (of which 4 lbs of 
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fresh fruit are required to produce i lb of dried fruit) are very rich in iron and 
are an aid to digestion. The Greek peasants use currants almost exclusively 
for their food, and in Germany and Holland a bread made of 70 % dough and 
jo % of currants is a much used and health-giving food. 

The finest fruit is produced in the region of Vostitza (Aighion), along the 
coast of the Peloponnesus. It is for the most part dried in the shade, which 
is a slow and costly method but results in a shiny fruit. In the other regions 
and for inferior qualities, sun-drying is most practised, the fruit being spread 
out on trays in the open directly after harvesting. No artificial drying method 
is used, as only the sun's rays are able to conserve in the dried fruit the aroma 
which gives it its market value. If the weather is favourable about ten days 
are required for drying, but if there is rain while the fruit is exposed naturally 
there are great losses. 

vSince the end of the XIII century the currant has been a recognised commodity 
in world trade and its consumption has continuously increased. Towards the 
middle of the XVI century the acreage under currants was only 550 hectares 
and the production was only 5% million Venetian pounds (2643 metric tons). 
Although at the beginning of the XVIII century the production, including that 
of the Ionian Islands, reached 28 million pounds, the War of Independence and 
its disasters reduced it to 1 999 tons by 1851. In 1830 only, with the accession 
of Capo d’lstria, it began to recover, though the cultivated area did not exceed 
1 000 hectares. 

But such was the impulse given to currant growing that from 1831 to 1851, 
that is within a space of 20 years, the production passed from 2 300 to 27 000 tons, 
and in 1877 reached about 83 000 tons, and later about 168 000 tons. 

This was the golden age of the currant, the French vineyards being afflicted 
w r ith phylloxera, which obliged the French wine industry to have temporary 
recourse to foreign supplies. This period of prosperity ended in 1892 and gave 
place to a crisis which is easily understood when one realises that only a part of 
the production was consumed on the spot and that the local spirit industry, then 
in an embryonic state, absorbed only a fraction of the dried or fresh grapes. 

Faced with an overproduction of about 38 000 tons it became necessary 
in 1895, in order to prevent a slump in prices and in the impossibility of inducing 
the vine growers to change the crop, to resort to an artificial process. The export 
trade was restricted by means of a compulsory reserve stock (35 %)» and later 
by levying a land tax in kind. 

The withheld stock and the land tax were the principal resources of the 
‘ Currant Bank \ wich was founded the same year ; but in consequence of the 
lack of parallel measures for ensuring the marketing of the accumulated stocks, 
the situation instead of improving became worse and in 1859 the failure of the 
Bank involved not only the individuals concerned but also the whole public 
economy. This very serious situation made it necessary to resort to drastic 
measures. For this reason there was formed in August 1906 the ' Privileged 
Company for Currant Growing and Marketing ' and the ' Company for Wines 
and Spirits \ The latter sold large quantities of grape pulp in Italy, Germany 
and Mexico, produced and exported to England concentrated must and introduced 
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into Greece the judicious use of denatured alcohol for purposes of lighting, heating 
and as motor spirit. 

It was largely owing to this that the Privileged Company, which was expected 
to purchase currants in any quantity that might be offered at the rate of 115 
drachmas per 1000 Venetian pounds and to pay a yearly sum of 10 000 pounds 
sterling towards propaganda and publicity work, was able for 15 years more or 
less to fulfil its obligations. And, when in 1925 the Government decided to exert 
its right to terminate the convention with the Privileged Company before the 
expiration of its full term, it was because after the Armistice conditions had 
completely changed. A new situation required a new organisation. Rather 
than again to entrust the currant trade to a Company which through this trade 
had exerted a considerable influence on the national economy, or to make it a 
public service, that is to assign the control to the State, it was preferred to take 
the middle course of forming an independent organisation which should be partly 
under State and partly under private control. Thus at the and of 1925 the 
* Independent Currant Office ' was formed, which was succeeded later by the 
' Currant Department 1 (Comptoir du Raisin de Corinthe), on which were repre¬ 
sented 700 cooperative organisations. 

As a resultt of the systematic work of these two organisations the export 
trade in currants has in recent years been able to develop to 73 million kg. in 
1930 and 66 million in 1931, representing an approximate value of 750 million 
drachmas annually. The greater part of this production is exported to England 
for use in confectionery, but some goes also to the Netherlands, Germany, etc. 
Moreover, thanks to the combined efforts of the * Comptoir ' and the Bank, the 
local consumption of fresh and dried currants has considerably increased, this 
increase being made necessary by the relative loss from alcohol for burning due 
to the increasing use of electricity. 

{Communication from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs of Greece ). 

Review of the More Important Publications on Rubber Cultivation Issued 

in 1932* {Part /). 


Botanical investigations 

The artificial pollination of Hevea gives always a low percentage of success. 
In order to establish whether this is due to an inferior quality of the pollen, expe¬ 
riments on the germination of the pollen in an artificial medium were carried 
out by Ramaer (t). 

In an aqueous solution of saccharose and glucose no germination at all 
occurred, the contents of the pollen grains being invariably extruded from one of 
the pori. But agar with 15 % to 23 % cane sugar or 10 % to 12 % glucose gave a 
good germination. Between these limits no distinct optimum could be found ; 


* For previous reviews, see Uiis Bulletin 1932, No. 5, pp. 163-170 and No. 6, pp. 207-223. 
(1), (2), etc. The list of publications consulted will be found at the end of Part II. 



concentration below 15 % ad over 23 % of saccharose gave less satisfactory 
results. Glucose gave somewhat better results than saccharose. 

The germination of pollen from 38 clones was investigated on 23 % saccha¬ 
rose agar. The majority of the germination percentages were higher than 50 % ; 
the highest percentage amounting to about 83 %, the lowest to 25 %. The con¬ 
clusion is, that Hevea pollen on the whole possesses a good germination power 
and that the poor successes of artificial pollination are as a rule not caused by 
an inferior quality of pollen. 

It was Arisz who discovered that the latex grows thinner while flowing 
out. Frey-Wysseing (2) subjected the problem of this dilution to an extensive 
investigation; he found that this " dilution reaction ” could give important indi¬ 
cations as to what occurs in the latex tubes during the flow. The general course 
is that directly after the opening of the tapping cut the water content increases 
rapidly (for instance from 60.q % to about 66.5 %), then becomes rather 
constant, culminating in an indistinct maximum (for instance 96.8 %) and finally 
decreases slightly (for instance to 66.3 %). The cause of this phenomenon is still 
uncertain, but it may be accepted that during tapping water is absorbed from 
neighbouring tissues by the latex-vessels. The curve of the dilution varies a 
little in the same tree and different trees behave more or less differently, but 
the general course of the dilution is always the same. Only in trees with 
a poor flow the dilution may be very small or even negative, while in high 
yielding trees a wave-like course of the dilution curve was found. 

On a piece of bark, isolated by deep grooves, the increase of dilution 
was much greater than on not isolated bark, and dilutions as high as a / 3 of the 
original volume of serum were found. 

The physical laws which govern the flow of the latex provide a means of 
calculating the approximate extent of the area from which the latex of a tapping 
day is obtained. 

The flow depends on the diameter of the latex tubes, the diameter of the 
anostomoses between the tubes, the breadth of the medullary rayas, the vertical 
distance between 2 medullary rays, the number of tubes per mm. in horizontal 
direction, the number of medullary rays per mm. in horizontal direction, and 
the number of tubes between 2 medullary rays. From these data Frey-Wys- 
sung calculated that the resistance met by the latex when flowing in the hori¬ 
zontal direction is about 9 times as great as that encountered when moving in a 
vertical direction. This result allows of forming a conception of the lines of flow 
of the latex when it is drawn off. In fig. 8 of his publication (2) the author 
gives an illustration of the course of the lines of flow according to this conception. 

It is of the utmost importance for the practice of tapping to ascertain the 
exact size of the bark area from which latex flows by tapping. For tree Av. 211 
the author calculated this area in the following way: the diameter of the tubes 
before tapping was 5 / 4 of the measured diameter; the bark of Av. 211 contains 
35 layers of latex tubes, of which 4 in the innermost zone are not cut; by the 
tapping knife; under each c. c. of bark there are therefore available for tapping 
0.064 c * c - of latex. The average yield of this tree is 277.5 c. c. latex of which 
21.7 c. c. are diluting fluid, leaving 255.8 c. c. original latex. This quantity is 
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contained in 255.8 : 0.064 = 4000 c. c. of bark. However the tubes are not 
entirely emptied by tapping and it may be assumed that they loose less than 
half the content and that the quantity involved in the movement of the latex 
is at least 8000 c. c. Further, assuming that the latex flows sideways from a dis¬ 
tance which is 7 g of the distance of the vertical flow, the conclusion is that the 
latex flows in a vertical direction over a distance of about 123 cm. and in a hori¬ 
zontal direction of over about 14 cm. This means that, apart from the tapping 
panel of J / 3 or y 2 of the circumference of the tree, an important part of this circum¬ 
ference (about 28 c. c. in the case of tree Av. 211) takes part in the latex flow. 

The general conclusion that the latex flows to the cut from a distance of 
about 1 m. under the cut is in accordance with the observations which Bobieioff 
published in 1921. 

The author explains the dilution of the latex during flow by the increase of 
the suction-power of the latex tubes exercised on the neighbouring parenchyma 
cells. After the jump-like initial increase the subsequent changes of the osmotic 
condition in&the tubes will be of a more gradual nature, whilst the area where the 
original equilibrium was disturbed will gradually extend. 

The dilution reaction has sometimes, especially with high yielding trees, a 
wave-like course, which may be explained in this way: that the parenchyma cells 
as a result of the shock which they endure give off too much water and subse¬ 
quently suppty this deficiency again from the tubes. As soon as the difference 
in suction power becomes too small to suck water from the parenchyma, the 
concentration of the latex begins, and this takes place before the flow has ceased. 

It follows that the bark parenchyma is a ver} r important factor in the normal 
course of flow : by means of the dilation reaction it decreases the viscosity of the 
latex and contributes to an easier outflow, and by means of the concentration 
reaction it contributes to a timely cessation of tapping and to a speedy restoration 
of the original conditions in the latex tubes. 

The author suggests that the phenomenon of the “ running dry ” of the cut 
is a consequence of the fact that the protoplasm of the latex tubes is damaged as 
a result of the dilution reaction. 

" Brown bark ” is accompanied by an abnormally strong dilution reaction. 
The author suggests that damage to the parenchyma cells is the cause of this 
disease. 

It is demonstrated that root pressure does not play a role in the .latex flow. 
The investigations provide some indications for the selection of drastic tapping 
systems. In double-cut tapping systems the distance of one metre between the 
cuts may be regarded as a minimum and with some trees, especially with high 
yielders, the distance must be larger. Heusser and Boeder, have already put 
forward this opinion. But it is considered desirable to study the dilution reaction 
for each clone in comparative tapping experiments with single and double cut 
tapping systems. 

For tapping to death the author considers the system of 2 cuts over % as 
more satisfactory than the system of 2 cuts over y 2 circumference. 

Finally the author draws attention to the fact that in the experiments of 
Heusser and Hoeder with the new double cut tapping system (Archief voor de 
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Rubbercultuur, I5 e jaargang, 1931, p. 246), the dry rubber content of latex, obtain¬ 
ed with the system of */ 3 cut, was for all clones higher than that of latex obtained 
with the system of 2 cuts over V 4 (in 1929 the difference was 2 % to 5 %, in 1930 
3 % to 4 %). This fact gives an indication that with conservative tapping in 
consequence of the insufficient increase of the mobility of the latex, a lower yield 
is obtained than the tree is able to give. The dilution of the latex may therefore 
be considered to be a factor of great importance for the practice of tapping : on 
the one hand the dilution is required to improve the mobility of the latex, but 
on the other hand it may become dangerous as a direct or indirect cause of bark 
diseases, if it is too much increased. 

In a lecture at the Annual Conference of the “ Incorporated Society of Plan¬ 
ters ” Mann (37) gave an account of our present knowledge of the physiological 
process of latex production in the unwounded Hevea plant and of the processes 
connected with the production of latex from the tree in response to the operation 
of tapping. The lecture contained a synopsis of the published investigations 
of Frey-Wyssling, Sharples, Belgrave and others. 

General cultivation. 

Whiteord (3) brought to public attention a system of Hevea cultivation, 
applied by Birkmose on the Shanghai Pahang Estate. In this system « forestry 
methods); are used as much as possible ; the upkeep is simplified and weeding is not 
done; only certain weeds that are con sidered to be deleterious to the soil, especially 
alang alang (/ mperata ), the so-called stag moss ( Lycopodium ), broken fern (Gleiche- 
nia), and also Melastoma are removed. A “changkol” or hoe is never used, neither 
for soil tillage nor for supplying operations. The selective weeding is carried 
out by hand ; plants are either pulled out or cut off near the ground. Among 
the plants which are allowed to grow up Hevea seedlings play an important role 
and a more or less dense stand of young Hevea trees develops underneath the 
canopy of the mature ones. In slightly open places they develop a vigorous 
growth, and, if left to themselves and by natural thinnings, a few of these trees 
will eventually fill the openings and become tappable trees. Eventually these 
trees are budded with buds of selected clones. 

In opening new areas again the simplest forestry methods are used. The 
jungle is felled and enough burned to allow the necessary operations. Contour 
paths are cut and are planted at stake with Hevea seeds at close intervals. After 
one year a stand of some 1 000 trees or over per acre is obtained. When the 
trees reach proper size the most vigorous ones are selected for budding. 

The system is claimed not only to be very cheap but also to improve the 
soil considerably by the natural cover of weeds. 

In Netherlands India the “ forestry system ,, as described by Whitney was 
not received with undivided sympathy. The Rubber Experiment Station of 
West-Java issued a short article (4) to warn the planter not to expect too much 
from the Birkmose system. It was pointed out, that the fields, treated with 
the " forestry system ,, require more care than one would think at first sight: 
some selective weeding must be done, the good Hevea trees must be found by 
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experimental tapping, just as in rubber fields cultivated in the ordinary way, 
and the young trees in the open spaces have to be budded. Moreover the method 
is not new, as it has been tried already on more than one estate in Java, although 
in a slightly different way from that of Birkmosk. 

From different sides it has been pointed out, that on many soils it is imposs¬ 
ible to obtain a suitable undergrowth when the planter relies entirely on what 
will grow spontaneously and only interferes with some selective weeding. This 
may, for instance, occur in places where the alang alang (Imfierata arundinaceae) 
is prevalent. It has therefore been claimed by various writers that the forestry 
method has often to be combined with the planting of leguminous plants, 
's Jacob (5) described such a system - “ artificial rubber forestry ” - by which 
a luxuriant undergrowth was obtained by planting the cover-plants Centrosema 
pubescens, Calopogonium mucunoidcs and Crotalaria (sp. ?). After some time 
the Centrosema had completely superseded the other two and in 5 years a very 
backward and diseased 5-year-old Hevea field was transformed into a healthy 
and good-yielding one. 

In other cases the creeping cover-plants were helped by shrubby leguminous 
plants, such as lamtoro (Leucaena glauca) fs Jacob (5)), or by leguminous trees or 
other shade trees ; in the last mentioned case Albizzia Moluccana is a favourite, 
also Derris (Deguelia micropylla) and Adenanthera microspcrma (f>) (7). 

Van Heusden (7) described the results obtained in this way on the Govern¬ 
ment Plantation " Bolang Togi ” in Java in different fields. Three eases may 
be mentioned here. 

Field 1, planted m 1906-8 In 1921 Albizzia moluccana was interplanted, in 
1928 and 1929 Centrosema pubescens and C. Plumien were planted, and in 1930 
the upkeep was stopped. I11 1932 the undergrowth consisted mainly of different 
grasses, especially “ djampang mangoeng ” (Ischacmum timorcnse ), also many 
Melastoma plants ; very few Hevea seedlings had grown up and these few had 
developed poorly. The appearance of the original Hevea trees was unsatisfactory. 

Field 2, planted in 1918. Clean-weeding was applied till 1924, when selective 
weeding was introduced ; in 1928 Centrosema pubescens and C. Plumieri were 
planted. In 1930 field work was stopped. In 1932 a nearly pure vegetation of 
Hevea seedlings had developed, the seedlings stood close together and had almost 
superseded all other vegetation, including the Centrosema which had almost 
disappeared under the heavy shade. The appearance of the original Hevea 
trees and of the young seedlings w^as excellent; no die-back nor other diseases. 

Field 3, planted in 1918. When the upkeep w r as stopped in 1930 the fields 
were covered with a fine layer of Centrosema. In 1932 a mixed undergrowth 
was found of Hevea seedlings, wild banana ( Musa sp.) t Ficus fistulosa , Biophytum 
sensitivum , Achasma megalocheilos , Centrosema , etc. The appearance of the Hevea 
trees was excellent. No diseases present. 

Some planters made objections against the forestry method. Nieuwpoort 
(8) was of the opinion that the forestry system may be useful in Malayan plan¬ 
tations where the soil has been washed aw r ay and where a new humus layer has 
to be formed, but in plantations where the soil has been well perserved the advan¬ 
tages do not, in his opinion, counterbalance the disadvantages, namely, the hinder- 
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ing of the supervision of the fields and of the tapping operations, and the slow 
drying of the tapped panels. 

The planter Z (9) is against all shrubby plants in the rubber fields, either 
leguminous or others; he points out the difficulty of cutting them back regu¬ 
larly and the overgrowing of climbing plants, which make supervision difficult 
and give a shelter to wild hogs. He sees more advantage in the application of 
selective weeding and planting of creeping leguminous plants-first Calopogonium 
and Pueraria , and later CetUrosema pubescens. But for a successful application 
of this system the Hevea trees must not be planted closely and they must be 
well thinned out so that the creeping leguminous plants get sufficient sunlight. 
He objects especially to the system of van Heusden and Vollema who keep 
shrubby leguminous plants in the fields. To this objection the two investigators 
mentioned replied (10) that their system is only intended for fields with rather 
closely standing trees and in such fields they see advantage in a forestry system 
with shrubby plants ; for fields which are strongly thinned out they suggest 
the planting of a catch crop, as for instance the soy bean. Against the observa¬ 
tions of Nieuwtoort they observe that it is true that the forestry system has 
been too much praised by some people but it is not correct to reject it entirely 
and to see advantage only in the planting of leguminous plants. They claim 
that the extensive method of cultivation undoubtedly has advantages. 

It is also the opinion of the Rubber Research Institute of Malaya (11) that 
the rejuvenation scheme of Birkmosk will not have the same success on all kinds 
of soil. The chance of success is greater in fields where the soil is in good 
condition than on exhausted land. From the point of view of soil management 
the system is considered eminently sound “ for it is certainly correct to ssly 
that the soil requires more shade and more organic matter than is given by the 
average stands of rubber ”, but it is from the point of view of crop management 
that criticism may be expected. As a limiting factor with reference to the 
adoption of a forestry method the Rubber Research Institute considers the 
question of root disease. 

The forestry system in Malaya has also been discussed by Haines (12) and 
by Rasmussen (13). 


Planting and thinning out systems. 

On the very fertile soils of East Java, especially on those of the Residency 
Besoeki, the system of interplanting rubber with coffee is still popular. In the 
years of high rubber prices the interplanted robusta was of secondary importance 
and generally the coffee trees were removed as soon as it was feared that they 
w T ere in some way or other a hindrance to the rubber cultivation. Since the 
rubber prices have dropped the interplanted robusta have become an object of 
increased interest. 

In the previous review (this Bulletin , 1932, No. 5, p. 183 T) Senw r EizER called 
attention to the fact that, at least in some cases, it w^as profitable to keep the 
robusta trees during a great number of years. To obtain such a condition it 
will generally be necessary to sacrifice the rubber cultivation a little in favour 
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of the coffee trees either by pruning the Hevea trees or by adopting an avenue 
system, in which the rows of Hevea trees are planted at a great distance 
apart. 

Sciiwkizer (14) gave figures, which proved that after the pruning of the 
rubber trees the interplanted robusta coffee may increase considerably in yield: 
in one case (the age of the field was not mentioned) the yield was raised from 
1.56 picul per bahu in 1930 to 5.0 picul in 1931 and 8.0 picul in 1932. The decrease 
in production of the rubber trees was in the first two years about 29 % and 26 %. 

Snoicp (15) investigated the result of two thinning-out systems on a plan¬ 
tation where the rubber was planted 12' X 24' with robusta 6' X 12' In one 
field (A) two adjacent rows of rubber trees were removed out of every four 
rows ; in another field (B) two rows were removed out of every three rows. In 
field (A) the new planting distance of the rubber was thus 12' X 24' X 72'; in 
field (B) 12' X 72'. The thinning out was done in 1924. The calculation of 
the average production over 7 years (1924-25 to 1931-32), showed that in 
field (A) 370 kg rubber and 620 kg coffee were obtained per year per hectare, 
and in field (B), 280 kg rubber and 654 kg coffee. These figures compare favour¬ 
ably with those of the yield in the control fields in which no rubber was thinned 
out^and which showed productions of 410 kg rubber and 209 kg coffee per ha. 
The production of (A) and (B) may be considered very satisfactory also when com¬ 
pared with a combination of unniixed fields of coffee and unmixed fields of rubber. 

Van der Hoop (16) investigated how experimental tapping of the trees 
for thinning out purposes could be simplified. He found that in order to get 
a reliable impression of the yield of a tree it is sufficient to register the yield four 
times a year with intervals of 3 months. The figures obtained in this way 
allow of an effective comparison of the yield of the different trees. 

The slow growth of young seedlings or budgrafts planted in old rubber 
fields is probably mainly a consequence of lack of sunlight and partly also of 
root competition. d’ANGREMOND (17) suggested the possibility of eliminating the 
latter drawback by grafting the young tree on a root of an old tree. The idea 
was to obtain a coalescence of the young tree with the old one and to have 
for some time the former nursed by the latter. In the old root a hole was per¬ 
pendicularly drilled and the young tree w r as pushed with its root into this hole 
and firmly pressed home. The union was found to have been perfect and the 
method seems simple, and apparently reliable, as all 19 stumps have united 
properly. But it is too soon to discuss the advantages or disadvantages of 
the method. 


Manuring. 

Haines (18) gave a brief and clear report on manuring in Java and in 
Malaya in 1930. The publications reviewed by Haines have been discussed partly 
in the present review, partly in the previous one [Bull. Agric. Science and Prac¬ 
tice, 1932, Vol. 23, No. 5, p. 183 T). 

Voeeema (19) published an extensive review of the manuring experiments 
carried out in West Java in the years 1914 to 1930 and especially in the period 
1924 to 1930. The total of valuable experiments, carried out on scientific 
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lines, amounted to 58, viz, 4 in nurseries, 12 in young or backward plantations 
and 42 in tap gardens. 

The 4 experiments in nurseries were arranged as plot or row experiments 
in which the height of the seedlings was measured. The following fertilizers were 
tested : sulphate of ammonia (2 experiments), urea (1 experiment), double super¬ 
phosphate (2 experiments), ammophos 20/20 (1 experiment), diammophos (1 ex¬ 
periment) and nitrophoska (1 experiment). 

The results may be summarised as follows : nitrogen manuring had positive 
effect in 2 cases (increase in height about 5%), no effect in 1 case; phosphate ma¬ 
nuring had positive effect in 2 cases (increase in height about 5 %), in no case 
without effect; potash had never positive effect (3 cases); nitrogen 4- phosphate 
had positive effect in 3 cases (increase in height 5 to 10 %), and was never without 
effect. 

In the experiments in young and backward plantations, partly with bud- 
grafts, partly with seedlings, different nitrogen, phosphate and potassium ma¬ 
nures were applied. The nitrogen application had positive results in 2 cases, a 
doubtful result in 1 case and no result in 7 cases ; phosphate had positive results 
in 1 case, no effect in 5 cases ; for potash these figures were : 4 and 1, for nitrogen 
and phosphate 4 and o, for nitrogen, phosphate and lime 1 and o. 

The experiments in tap gardens were carried out in plantations grown from 
ordinary seed. Different sorts of manure were tried : sulphate of ammonia 
in 25 experiments, double superphosphate in 12 experiments, and the other 13 
manures in 24 experiments. Positive result was obtained with nitrogen in 11 
cases (no effect in () cases), with phosphate in 2 cases (no effect in 10), with potash 
in t case (no effect in <)), with lime in 1 case (no effect in 3), with nitrogen + 
phosphate in 1 case (no effect in 1) : no effect was obtained with sulphate of 
potash + magnesium (1 case), (the experiments with dubious results are not inclu¬ 
ded). Thus the best results were obtained with nitrogen, but in most cases the 
increase in yield was small and only in 4 cases out of the 20 a rather considerable 
increase in yield (15-25 %) was obtained, viz., on old laterite soil with a thin 
topsoil on Djasinga estate and on a rather decomposed and washed laterite soil 
near Tjidadak. As a rule 1 to 3 kg sulphate of ammonia per tree was given .It 
appeared, as was expected, that it is better to manure in the wet season than in 
the dry season. 

The most important conclusions of these investigations may be formulated 
as follows. The manuring of nurseries, especially of those 011 poor soil, may 
be successful because only small doses of fertilizers are needed, and, as the manuring 
is not expensive, it may be profitable even under the present conditions of low 
rubber prices. Manuring young and backward plantations may cause such 
an improvement in growth that the manured trees can be tapped at a consider¬ 
ably earlier date than the unmanured ones and is therefore even under present 
conditions not seldom profitable, especially when the planting material is of supe¬ 
rior quality. Manuring of tap gardens from ordinary seed gives any considerable 
increase in yield only on very few r soil types, and even in these few cases is not 
profitable in present conditions ; in future plantations from selected planting 
material it may be different. 
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A case of successful manuring of a young and backward field in Malaya was 
recorded by Westrop (20). The trees were planted in 1921-22 in a field where 
poor Chinese-planted rubber of unknown age had been cut out in 1920. 

A mixture of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, castor cake, concentrated 
superphosphate and muriate of potash was applied. In January 1932 after 
3 annual applications the average increase in girth per tree in the manured block 
was 10.33" i 011 the unmanured block 5.12" ; a census of tappable trees, employing 
a standard of 24" in girth at 3' from the ground, gave the results that on the 
manured block 66.4 % of the trees were tappable and on the unmanured block 
22.3 %. It is thus apparent that the fertiliser had marked effect. 

A definitely significant increase in yield, by the application of a nitrogenous 
fertiliser (sulphate of ammonia) was obtained in a manuriai experiment at Para- 
deniya (21). The experiment was started in 1930 on trees planted in July 1020 
and thus 9 years old at the start of the experiment. The rate of manuring 
was per tree : (a) 3 lbs. sulphate of ammonia, (b) 4 lbs. sulphate of ammonia, 
and (c) a complete mixture consisting of 2 lbs. sulphate of ammonia + 2.2 lbs. 
superphoshpate + 8 lbs. muriate of potash. The first tapping was made in De¬ 
cember 1929. Tapping was done on alternate days throughout the year on one 
cut over the half circumference. The summary of results obtained in the two 
years tapping (1930-32) shows that the single dose of nitrogenous manure (2 lbs. 
sulphate of ammonia) caused a mean difference of 160.6 gins, per tree. But a 
double dose of the fertiliser caused a decrease in yield in comparison with that 
obtained from a single dressing. The complete mixture gave a yield that is not 
significantly different from that of the yield obtained by a dressing of nitrogen 
alone. 

A promising green manuring plant was described by Yroi,yk (22) - Psopho - 
carpus palustris. This creeping and climbing leguminous plant, which has some 
resemblance to Centrosema pubescens and to Piter aria phaseoloides , is a still more 
vigorous grower. It has a rather long life but does not get woody. Especially 
in young fields in the full sunlight its growth is very luxuriant. In dense shade 
the growth is less satisfactor y. 

(To be continued). 

Dr. C. J. J. van Haix. 

MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 

General Agronomy. 


|M e 11 o r o 1 o g y . 

Experiment in frost protection in an orchard in the department of Indre 
ET-Lo ire, France. — In La Mete or atomic (Nos. 92-93, 1932, pp.| 483-487, 2 fig., 1 tabl., 
6 diag.) M. J. P. GassiES describes an experiment in frost protection which was carried 
out on the night of 22-23 April in the orchard of the “ Direction des Services Agri¬ 
coles “ of Indre-et-I/urc at Saint-Syinphoiien-les-Tours. 

In favourable meteorological conditions (sky with very little cloud, slight wind) 
a process was tested consisting in supplying heat to the lowest layers of the atmosphere 
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so as to replace the losses by radiation and conduction. To this end from 4 to 6 
a.111. 52 petrol stoves with a height of 65 cm. were lighted over an area of about 0.5 
hectare. 

By means of sling thermometers the writer determined the temperature of 
the air at various heights above the ground (to cm—50 cm—1 m—1.5 111—2 m—3 m) 
every quarter of an hour, both in the heated plot and in another part of the orchard 
with a similar exposure but situated T30 metres from the nearest .stoves and away 
from any influence from the heated region. 

This single experiment clearly cannot allow of a definite conclusion, but it showed 
that the supply of heat to the lower layers of air prevented the formation of frost in 
the experimental plot. I11 fact at every height at which the temperature was mea¬ 
sured after the lighting of the stoves it ro.se in the heated area, whereas it continued 
to full in the other part. Thus, for example, at 10 cm above the ground in the heated 
part the temperature never fell below o°, the value which it had before the stoves 
were lighted, while in the part which was not heated it fell later to a minimum of 
— 2 4 0 . 

It is also worth noting that the heating effect was more noticeable near the ground 
(at jo and 50 cm) than in the higher strata of the air. At 10 cm, for instance, the 
difference in the extreme temperatures of the plots compared reached 4 5 0 , at 50 cm 
only 2 7 0 , while at 1 to 3 metres above the ground the difference was less than 2 0 
and remained at an average of about i°. 

White frost was observed in places not protected by the heat and only dew in 
the part of the orchard containing the stoves 

T. B. 


vS o i 1 Science. 


INFEUENCE of umk and organic matter on tiie results of analysis by the 
method of Aspergiu vs MGER. - As is well known, Prof. Nike as (Wcihenstephan) 
and his collaboratots have found that the hyp horn veet ous fungus Aspergillus mger 
develops to an extent which is more or less pioportional to the quantities of potash 
and phosphoric acid contained in the culture medium By growing this fungus 011 
different soils and determining the weight of mycelium obtained 011 each, one can, ac¬ 
cording to these writers, estimate with a certain degree of accuracy the respective 
contents in available K.O and P,() 5 of the soils used. 

Numerous tests of this method made by the writers themselves and by various agri¬ 
cultural institutions have shown that it often gives very satisfactory results, compa¬ 
rable with those of the NEdbaukr method (analysis of rye seedlings) and even with 
those of fertiliser tests in the field. 

It must however be recognised that K.,0 and P a 0 5 are not the only elements of the 
soil which may influence the development of Aspergillus. The lattei is dependent also 
to some extent on the soil content in lime and organic matter, which are important 
and more or less abundant elements in the soil, and it may happen that one or the 
other or even both of these together may have an influence on the growth of the 
fungus at least equal to that of K,0 and P,0 5 , which may introduce error in the sup¬ 
posed content in these elements. 

Lime. — Prof. Nike AS and his coworkers themselves recognise that lime, either 
in the form of salts (carbonate, citrate, etc.) applied to cultures of Aspergillus , or as a 
soil constituent, influences the results of their method by favouring too much the 
growth of the fungus, It results that in the case of calcareous soils there is a risk of 
attributing to potash an action due in reality to the lime, and so of obtaining a false 
idea of the content in available K 2 0 of such soils. 
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They therefore conclude that the application of their method to calcareous soils 
necessitates great caution in the interpretation of the results. 

Organic matter. — MM. L. Kiesseing and A. Schmidt (Munich) have found that 
the growth of Aspergillus niger is definitely affected by various organic substances, both 
of plant origin and tho.se entering into the composition of the soil. 

Thus, in an Aspergillus culture in a complete nutritive solution (but without soil) 
the addition of nearly pure cellulose (paper) and other organic materials extremely poor 
in potash (washed sphagnum peat, deal shavings, etc.) may definitely increase the weight 
of mycelium obtained These organic substances contain so little potash, however, 
that it cannot contribute to the observed increase in mycelium, which is mainly the 
result of the influence of the ^organic materials themselves 

An increase in mycelium is pioduced also when these substances are added to va¬ 
rious soils of which the content in available K 2 0 is to be determined. 

Humus-ricli and peat soils greatly favour the growth of Aspergillus , which tends to 
give a false interpretation of the results as regards the content in available K 2 0 and Pj0 5 

Prof. Nike AS and his collaborators recognise that their method is not applicable 
to humus-ricli and peat soils, but they point out that these soils sometimes contain con¬ 
siderable quantities of lime, which may contribute to a marked extent to the development 
of Aspergillus. I11 such cases the organic matter of the soil is not alone responsible. 

(x) H. Niki v as,(t ViESMEiER & H. Poschenri ICDER, Der Kinfluss des Kalkgelialtes 
auf das Aspergillus - Wachstum bei der Prufung des Kalidungebedurfnisses der Boden, 
in Zeitschvijt fur P flangenermihvung, Dangling and Bodenkunde, Teil A, Berlin JO32, 
Bd. 24, Heft 3-4, p. 107-178) — 2) I/. £. Kiessung & A. Sciimidt, Die Beeinflus- 
sung des Wachstinns von Aspergillus niger (lurch organ ische Substanzen, Ah hie fur 
Pflanzenhan, Berlin 1932, Bd. 0, Ileft 2, p 203-305 -3) H. N IKE AS, II. PosCHKNRIKDKR 
& J. Trischekr, Urteile und Krfahrungen uber die Veiwendbarkeit der Aspergillus 
- Kalimethode, etc. Zcitschnlt fur Pflan r enernahrung , etc . Teil B Berlin 1933, 12. 
Jahrg., Heft. 3, p 109-130). 

Kcitilisers and Fertilising. 

Itinerant ume crushers in the Department of the Oise and its vicinity, 
France. — In the Journal d’ Agriculture pratique (1932, Xo 34, pp 151-153) M B ARB FT 
gives inteiesting information about this original and practical machine that he has helped 
to introduce. 

A number of studies and experiments (which have been reported in previous numbers 
of this Bulletin) have demonstrated the good effects of certain ground limestones for 
improving soil texture, and their rapid action, which is better than that of marls in 
blocks and in many cases equal to that of slaked lime. 

As a result of these experiments a number of lime eruslieis have been installed, 
some by indivudual farmers, others by cooperative societies, others by industrial or 
commercial groups, for the utilisation of stone quarry waste. 

All these lime crushers are stationary They give good economical results when they 
can find sufficient sales within a maximum radius of 7 to 8 kilometres. Failing this the 
crushed limestoue is so costly to trail sport that its price becomes prohibitive, which 
explains many failures of stationary installations. 

If, on the other hand, the lime crushing can be effected by moveable machines, 
travelling from quarry to quarry to prepare the required lime, if not on each farm at 
least in each commune, the chances of success are considerably increased and the large 
tonnage produced results in very low costs of production. 

This consideration led the writer, the Director of the Agricultural Services of the 
Oise, to collaborate in the formation in this Department of a Syndicate for the exploita- 
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tion of a travelling lime crusher. The Syndicate has its headquarters at Romescainps, 
in the north-west of the Department; its radius of activity extends over three Depart¬ 
ments (Oise, Somme, Seine-Inf erieure) ; and it has forty members, the most distant 
of whom are about 40 kilometres from the centre of activities. 

A great technical difficulty had first to be solved, as there was, and still is, no move- 
able crusher on the market. The difficulty was surmounted by a farmer, M. Losseau, for¬ 
merly an engineer, who invented and built the necessary mechanism and thus assured 
the success of the cooperative society. This mechanism consists of: 

(1) A heavy oil engine of 20-22 h. p. (bought second-hand) mounted on a solid 
chassis. It works too near to its maximum power and for the type of crusher adopted 
it would be better to use an engine of at least 25-30 h.p. 

(2) The crusher, mounted on the frame of an old thrasher and consisting of 
{a) a hopper, (6) a preliminary crusher, producing pieces the size of a fist, (c) the 
crusher proper, and (d) an inclined conveyor band, receiving the crushed lime and 
carrying it some metres from the machine or if required into the transporting vehicle. 

Thanks to much ingenuity in the construction and the partial use of secondhand 
material the whole mechanism cost only a little over 40 000 francs. It has been in 
use for over a year and gives satisfaction. It may obviously be modified, but it re¬ 
presents a rational solution of the problem of itinerant lime crushing. 

As regards the raw material used, within the radius of the activity of the Syndicate 
it is entirely chalk, differing from one quarry to another only in the moisture content, 
which may vary from 10 to 25 %. The crushing is more successful the lower is the 
moisture content; it is possible to a content of 16-18 % but bad beyond that, the moist 
chalk tending to form a doughy mass adhering to the hammer and screen of the 
crusher. In certain cases it is necessary to dry the chalk to some extent before crushing. 

The above mechanism allows of crushing 4 to 5 tons per hour with adequate labour, 
but taking into account all the unexpected circumstances it is better to count 011 an 
average output of 2 tons per hour, corresponding to 1000 hours of work per annum 
and an annual production of 2000 tons, which is easily marketed in the Syndicate’s 
zone of activity. 

All the expenses being taken into account the cost of a ton of crushed chalk would 
not exceed the advantageous figure of 30 francs, even in the most unfavourable circum¬ 
stances. 

T. B. 

Ecology. 

Influences of climate on the yield of potatoEvS in the Departments of the 
Lower Loire and Finistere, France — M. J. Sanson of the National Meteorological 
Office lias made on this subject very interesting observations in the lower Loire ; the 
principal conclusions are given below.— 

Lower Loire : (i) temperature does not appear to have a dominating influence on 
potato yields. 

(2) On the other hand the amount of rainfall from May to September seems to 
play an important part in this connection. In fact the crop may be considered as good 
if the rainfall from May to July has been sufficiently abundant (180 to 220 mm.). If 
on the other hand these three months are dry (less than 180 mm. of |rain) it is necessary 
to compensate for the fatal effects of the drought that the rainfall from August Sep¬ 
tember should exceed the normal, that is 70 or even 110 mm., according to the case. 

On the other hand if the period May to July is rainy (over 220 mm. of rain) it is 
necessary in order to counteract the bad effect of the excessive humidity, particularly 
the losses caused by fungus diseases, that the rainfall from August to September should 
not reach the normal of 70 mm. 


*** Tec. 6 Ingl, 
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FinisUre. — M. Vincent, Director of the Agronomic Station of Finist&re, lias made 
the following observations :— 

Good yields are not dependent on the quantities of heat received but on the quantities 
of rain fallen. In the years of good and heavy yields the rainfall from May to August 
inclusive corresponds to a minimum of 270 111111. ; in the years of low yields it corresponds 
to a minimum of 220 111111. 

Two successive dry months definitely compromises the crop whatever may be the 
rainfall later. 

When the varieties giown are late maturing the September rainfall has as important 
an influence as that of the preceding months and it becomes necessary to compare the 
total rainfall f 10111 May to September inclusive. 

To produce heavy yields in Finistere therefore the potatoes require moderate weather 
with regular and sufficient rainfall during summer. 

The writer considers it desirable that studies of this nature should be repeated at 
numerous localities in the Department but grouping them by: (1) natural regions 
characterised by differences of soil, the Department representing only a ficticious division 
of the territory ; (2) varieties grown, for it not possible to consider in a general fashion 
the potato, the wheat, the various varieties reacting diffeiently to meteorological influences. 

(J. SANSON. Journal d* Agriculture Pratique, Paris 1932, No. 1; p. 12-13). 

T. B. 


Crops of Temperate Regions. 

Different types of SEED of the GENUS Plant ago. --- In the Annates agruno- 
miques for January and February 1933, M. Louis Francois draws attention to the 
agricultural importance of various species of the Plantain genus (Plantago). He first 
defines the term psyllium, which is applied in commerce to three species of plantain:— 
Plantago psyllium, L., Plantago arenaria Vadst. and Kit., and Plantago lanceolaia L. 
He describes the precise geographical area over which extend the various plantains, 
the seeds of which in southern France and especially in the Departments of Vaucluse 
and Boudies-du-Rhone are the object of extensive cultivation. The characteristics 
of the seeds of the genus are clearly set forth and a key given for identification of the 
species. There are drawings of the seeds and a bibliography. 

G. R. 

Physioeogicae SELECTION of seeds by Wood rays. — By submitting rice of 
the variety " Bertone ” to radiation from a Gaeeois lamp (wave length between X = 
= 3820 and X = 3341) L. Borasio obseived a considerable difference between the 
fluorescence emanating from sound seeds and that from “dead 0 and unhealthy seeds 
or seeds with a less good germinating capacity. 

The facts were confirmed by the subsequent cultivation of the separate seeds 
and the different yields of grain obtained. 

These results show that Wood light may usefully be used for selection of rice seed 
and may possibly be extended to other cereals. 

(11 Giornale di Ristcoltura, Vercelli, 1932, No. 11). 

G. S. 

Effects of seed treatment on the germination and cropping of sugar 
BEET (The Journal of Agricultural Science, F. H. Garners and H. G. Sanders ; July 
J93 2 . P« 55 I ’559)‘ —The seed clusters of sugar beet do not germinate in a satisfactory 
manner, mainly because the seed is wrapped in a resistant sheath. Experiments 
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have been carried out at Cambridge to determine whether treatments of the seed which, 
result in a removal of a part of the sheath are commercially practicable, more parti¬ 
cularly when carried out at the time of sowing. Treatment with concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid, which can be effected only by the seed dealer, is effective, as it accelerates 
and increases germination, giving a denser crop, which usually means also a higher 
yield. A gain in yield of as much as 2 tons of unwashed beet per acre has been obtained 
by this means. The clusters may also be passed through a mill; this process is more 
economical and experiments show that it is nearly as effective as treatment with sul¬ 
phuric acid. 1). K. 

Distribution OF reserve MATERIALS in winter wheat (The Journal of Agricultural 
Science, R. C. Malhotra, July 1932, p. 485-95). — Winter wheat was grown in normal 
conditions from September 1930 to June 1931 inclusive. I\verv 15 days the following 
factors were determined*— ash, fat (ether extract), water, sugar, starch, liemicellulose, 
total nitrogen, growth of the plants. Two analyses of the grain were also made during 
the course of development. 

The results obtained from the plants seem to indicate that there is less moisture 
at the beginning of growth (in winter) and at the time of maturity. Oils are found 
in greatest quantity at the moment of maturity ; the ash content is very high to begin 
with, then decreases later. 

The content in sugar is very low at the beginning, increases later, then again di¬ 
minishes. All the starch seems to be utilised during the last period of growth and stored 
dining the development of the grain or else transformed into other constituents of the 
plant. The total nitrogen, which is low at first, increases towards the last periods of 
growth. Wry little difference from a chemical point of view is found between the grain 
analysed on 31 Mav and that studied on 15 June 

1). K. 

A NEW GREY-GRAINED OAT VARIETY : THE " GriGNONXAISE ( Comptes rendus 
hebdomadaircs des Seances de l*Academic d*Agriculture de France , M Crepin, 25 January 
1933). — The old Ouse de lloudan oat has the serious defect of having a too weak 
straw. On the other hand the (Ligoioo y Brie) 170 of Prof Schribaux has a straw 
showing great rigidity, but has a coarse grain. In 1922 the writer succeeded in crossing 
the lloudan x (Ligou'o x Brie) 176 at Grignon so as to obtain a variety which should 
combine fineness of grain with rigidity of straw. Among the seedling strains produced 
which fulfilled these requirements the writer retained one which has now been put on 
the market under the name of “ Gngnonnaise ”. This has a grain comparable with 
that of the lloudan , slightly laiger, and a straw which makes it suitable for cultivation 
on medium or rich soils. The proportion of kernel in the grain is very high : 72 to 
75 % , its yield exceeds that of the lloudan by about one quarter, and is comparable 
with tliat of the yellow von Lochow, but has a greater resistance to lodging than the 
latter. The “ Gngnonnaise ” thus represents a considerable improvement in coloured 
oats. D. K. 

Budding citrus trees in Victoria, Australia (The Journal of the Department 
of Agriculture, Victoria, Australia , J. L . Provan, February, 1933). — On thr- subject 
of budding there are pcrliaps more theories than on any other single operation in citrus 
cultivation. While some of these ideas are relatively unimportant and largely a matter 
of individual preference, others are technically unsound and should not be considered. 

In recent years there lias been a growing interest in re-working old and unprofit¬ 
able trees to more profitable varieties, and a very earnest endeavour on the part of 
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the citrus grower to improve the quality of his production by the careful selection of 
buds from the best trees. 

The trees which are to be ready for budding in the autumn are beheaded severely 
in the preceding spring. This means that about three-quarters of the top is removed 
as far back as the main branching system. The result of such severe pruning forces 
into growth many latent buds and these grow during spring and summer and produce 
strong vertical growths in which to insert buds. 

Time of budding . — Budding of citrus can be successfully accomplished only when 
the sap in the buds and the stock is moving freely. It is useless to attempt budding 
when the trees are not in this condition. Usually the best months for budding in 
Victoria are November and March. The presence of 6 to 7 inches of new growth on 
the tree and the fact that the bark easily separates from the wood, serve as good indi¬ 
cations of the free movement of the sap and the presence of new growth in the cambial 
region. When budding a clear, warm day should be chosen and excessively hot and 
windy weather avoided. The spring buds (November) will begin growing in early 
December, but budding done in the autumn remains dormant during the winter and 
begins growth the following spring. Autumn budding is preferable as it has the addi¬ 
tional advantage that failures can be re-budded in the spring without loss of time. 

Choosing the buds . — Trees which are to supply buds should be healthy, vigorous, 
and consistently produce heavy crops of good quality fruit of the desired variety. Any 
trees which show signs of pronounced variation in quality of the fruit should not be 
chosen as parent trees. Having decided upon the particular trees, the next step is 
to select suitable bud-wood, that is, the short twigs carrying the buds. Bud-wood 
should be chosen from well rounded, mature wood about the thickness of a pencil 
and not more than one year old. Young and immature wood of orange and lemon 
trees is angular and of a light-green colour, but as maturity is approaching it becomes 
rounded and dark green. When nearly mature, the bark becomes somewhat rough and 
vStreaked with irregular grey patches, and finally turns a greyish-brown. When the wood 
lias attained the dark-green colour and has become well lounded, it is suitable for the 
supply of buds. When the bud-wood is taken from the tree it is usually cut into 
suitable lengths for handling - 8 to 10 inches long - and the leaves are removed by 
cutting through the middle of the petiole. A slioit piece of stalk then remains attached 
near the bud, this being very helpful in its subsequent handling. If the bud wood is not 
required immediately, it should be packed in damp sphagnum moss or damp newspaper 
and placed in a cool spot. All care should be taken to avoid any drying which will 
lessen the vitality of the buds. 

The budding operation , — Any leaves and thorns near the base of the shoot which 
is to serve as the .stock should be removed, so that they will not interfere with the ope¬ 
ration. Then the side of the shoot which is rounded and is sheltered from the afternoon 
sun is chosen, and near the base an incision is made with the point of the budding 
knife in the baik, slightly more than an inch long and deep enough to cut the bark. The 
knife is then turned at right angles to this cut and another cut made across eithei 
the top or bottom of this incision. The inverted T cut is to be preferred when there 
*s a risk of heavy rain following upon the budding operation. The knife blade is then 
inserted in the vertical cut near the junction of the two cuts and the flaps of bark are 
separated carefully from the wood by raising gently. The stock is now ready to receive 
the bud. 

Cutting the bud .— Buds should be taken that are plump, and vigorous; if the 
small, almost dormant looking buds are used, difficulty is often experienced in forcing 
the buds into growth even after they have successfully healed to the wood of the stock. 
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On this account buds near the base of a shoot should be discarded. The next step 
is to remove the bud together with a shield-shaped piece of bark. The cut is made as 
shallow as possible, but usually a piece of wood also is cut from the bud-stick which may 
be removed if preferred. Holding the bud by the small piece of leaf stalk, it is care¬ 
fully pushed up into position beneath the two flaps of bark on the stock, and these 
two flaps then close over it. The next operation is to tie the flaps into place and 
exclude as much air as possible from the bud. For this purpose natural raffia or pre¬ 
pared waxed tape can be used. Substances of an oily nature should not be employed. 
In 10 to 12 days’time the buds can be examined and if still green they have been 
successful. If the eye of the bud has become a brownish colour the bud will not grow. 
Three weeks after budding the binding can be removed. 

To “ force ” the buds into growth a deep notch may be cut about 2 inches above 
the bud so as to divert a strong flow of sap to the bud. 

D. K. 

Iron content of fruits and vegetables. — The Department of Agriculture of 
the United States has recently published a bulletin dealing with the content in iron ot 
fruits and vegetables. Analyses were made of 237 samples belonging to a hundred 
different species of fruits and* vegetables, and the results allow of their being classified 
iu 4 classes according to their iron content. Class 1 Those containing less than 0.4 
per thousand of iron (considered as relatively poor in iron) ; Class 2, those containing 
from 0.4 to 0.79 per thousand (considered as relatively rich in iron) ; Class 3, those 
containing from 0.8 to 1.59 per thousand (considered as rich in iron) ; Class 4, those con¬ 
taining 1.6 per thousand and over (considered as very rich in iron). 

The class poor in iron is constituted almost entirely of fruits. Potatoes fall in the 
iron-rich class ; ripe leguminous seeds and the green tips of various vegetables come in 
the 4th class. 

This classification shows that the iron content of fruits and vegetables is closely 
correlated with their richness in chlorophyll, and with the hydrogen ion concentration 
of the vSap. 

(Dr. Guido Rossati, Niton Ammli deWAgvicoltiira , Roma, 1932, Anno XII, n. 2-3). 

J* !«• 

Cotton growing experiments in Rumania. — The Farmers’ Association of 
Banat is beginning tliis year some experiments in growing cotton on a vast scale. A11 
early-maturing variety is being used which has already given good results in other parts 
of Rumania (Oltenia, Muntenia, Dobroudja). 

(Banatcr Landunrt, Timisoata, 1933, Nr. 14). 

E M. 

Tropical and Subtropical Crops. 

Cultivation of sugar cane in Madeira. — Sugar cane was introduced into this 
island in 1425; the first seed came from Sicily. The first cane cultivated was 
Saccharum ofjicinarum genuinum Hack.; it was followed by the Bourbon cane impor¬ 
ted from Cayenne. The variety most grown nowadays is the “Uba”cane wkivhwas 
imported from Natal in 1827. This cane finds the climatic conditions in Madeira fa¬ 
vourable for its growth. The best conditions however are on the coast in the low 
lying zone of the island. It grows well up to an altitude of 300 metres. It is 
sometimes grown up to 500 metres in the south; in the north it grows only up 
to 150 or 200 metres* Owing to the broken character of the land and the division of 
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property, sugar cane is grown only as a horticultural crop; the fields or “cerrados ” 
often have an area of less than half an are. Cultivation is entirely by hand with 
the hoe; the plough is rarely used. The crowns are planted early in April. The 
plantations are watered every fifteen days. Cropping begins at the end of the second 
year. The cane leaves are used during the year and particularly at the time of har¬ 
vest for feeding dairy stock and for litter. Cutting is effected with the " podao ”, 
a kind of chopping implement. The stems have an average height of 1.7 m; they are 
small (1 to 2 cm in diameter) and greenish white. The percentage of fibre is high, 
reaching 17 %. The Uba cane is less rich in sugar than the varieties grown formerly 
in the island ; it contains on an average 13 % of saccharose. The best juices are ex¬ 
tracted from the canes grown in the low lying lands in the south, and come from plan¬ 
tations well watered during the hot season and well fertilised. The following table 
shows the average percentage of saccharose and glucose in the sugar cane of Madeira. 


General average 

Average in east of island 

Average in north of island 

Saccharose 

Glucose 

1 

Saccharose 

: 

! 

Glucose 

Saccharose 

Glucose 

12.6% 

0.7 °'o 

12.8 % 

0.69 % 

hi % 

0.74 % 


The cane plantations generally last for ten to fifteen years. Their acreage has 
varied since 1903 from 1000 to 1300 hectares, or from 3.3 to 55 % of the cultivated 
area of the island. 

(JoseCUNriADASriA'EiR\ An'iisd? lnstiiu>o Sup not'd * Agron mua, Lisb >n, vol III). 

J.L. 


f T11E oil/ PAI/M rx ANr>t)i,A. — The oil palm is irregularly distributed in the 
three orographic, phytogeographic and climatic zones of Angola. In the first, or 
littoral, zone it is met with on the alluvial soils, generally silico-humus or silico-clay- 
hutnus, which are moist and sometimes constantly flooded by a sheet of running 
water, but it is never found on marsh soils. The palm groves of the second or moun¬ 
tain zone are less dense and less extensive than those of the preceding zones, not 
because the soil and climate are not suitable but because the forests of this zone are 


so dense that the propagation and growth of the oil palm are obstructed. In the 
zone of the plateaux the oil palm is rare and is found wild only in the regions situated 
to the north of the river Quanja and at heights below 1200 metres; in these regions the 
development of the oil palm is slower; for there is insufficient heat for normal growth, 
excepting on the plateau of the Congo district. 

Nearly all the known varieties of oil palm have already been found in Angola. 
The vareties semper nigra and communis, form dura, predominate. 

The number of palms to the hectare, the area of the plantations and the weight of 
the bunches vary considerably in different regions of the country, as is shown in the 
following table : 

Situation of palm plantations 

Valleys of the Tnhuca and the Luali 

Valley of the Lucola. 

Left bank of the Zaire. 

Valley of the Louga. 

Valley of the Nhia. 


Number 

Mean weight 

Percentage 

of palms 

of bunches 

of fruits 

per hectare 

in kg. 

in the bunches 

75 to IOO 

I5-6o 

— 

30 to 60 

16.40 

5463% 

5 to 150 

16.36 

64-35 » 

— 

17-30 

59.07 » 

— 

20.20 

50.40 » 
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As in all the other African colonies the greater part of the oil and the kernels exported 
come from the exploitation of natural palm groves by the natives. At the present 
time however there are already many planters and various companies which are taking 
up palm cultivation. (Companhia de Cobinda, Society Quissama Agricola L. da, Em- 
preza Agricola do Uhia, Companhia do Amboin, Companhia do Seles, etc.). 

These companies have brought into cultivation the natural palm groves and have 
formed systematic plantations with palms from natural groves or from nursery plan¬ 
tations. 

The oil is extracted by the wet and dry methods. A new company, the « Fomento 
Geral de Angola », is about to carry out selection work hoping to obtain fruits with a 
thin shell and a pulp rich in oil. 

(C. De Mew GERAlvDKS, Anais do Institute Superior de Agronomia. Lisbon, 
vol. III). 

J. L. 

Ipp;cacuanha (Boletin de Agricullura, Bogota, October - December 1932). — There 
are two species of ipecacuaxiha belonging to the family of the Rubiaceae : Caphaelis 
Ipecacuanha and C. acuminata. C. Ipecacuanha is produced mainly in the southern part 
of the province of Mato Grosso in Brazil, where it is known under the commercial names 
of Rio de Janeiro ipecacuanha, Brazil ipecacuanha or Para ipecacuanha. C. acuminata , 
is grown principally in the Department of Bolivar in Colombia, where it lias the com¬ 
mercial name of Cartagena ipecacuanha. It grows wild in Venezuela ; it is found also 
in the coastal region of Guatemala and in Panama. The plant grows in very moist 
but not flooded regions, in humus-rich soils with a clay sub-soil in the vicinity of rivers. 
It requires somewhat equable day and night temperatures and cannot withstand too 
much insolation. The ipecacuanha is a herbaceous climbing plant, growing slowly ; it 
flowers in J anuary to February, the fruits are ripe in May. The roots remain active 
during the whole year and may be dug at any season; it is the custom however to suspend 
cropping during the seasons of heavy rainfall. The roots are dug in a simple fashion : 
all the stems are taken in one hand a stake driven deeply into the soil and the plant 
lifted ; in this manner sufficient pieces of roots are left in the ground to give rise to 
a new plant. The roots are shaken to remove the soil and put in a bag; they are 
dried in the sun for three or four days, protecting them at night from dew; when 
they are dry they are cut into small pieces. As the plant grows only in certain tro¬ 
pical conditions it is very difficult to cultivate. Frequent attempts have been made 
to introduce it into the British Colonies but without much success, except in the 
Straits Settlements. One of the principal difficulties is its slowness of growth ; fur¬ 
ther, it gives a reasonable yield of roots only at the first crop, the second being practi¬ 
cally a failure. Ipecacuanha is in great demand in a number of countries and the 
producer is always sure of a good price. ^ ^ 

Sandalwoods and pseudo-sandalwoods. {La Parfumene Moderne, February, 
1933 - A. RolET). — Sandalwood lias been known since remote times. Ancient Chi¬ 
nese and Sanscrit books mention sandalwood; it is one of the chief articles of trade 
of India. The first illustration of a tree was published by RUMPFin 1741. The most 
valued varieties for the wood essence is the white sandal or the pale oil sandal, the oil 
sandal of India, of Bombay, of Malabar and of Timor. Sandalwood belongs to the family 
of the Santalaceae ; it is a fine tree somewhat similar to the walnut; it may reach about 
10 metres, has a rounded head, is thick growing with opposite branches; the leaves are 
opposite, 4 to 6 cm in length, entire, acuminate at both ends, glabrous; the flowers are 
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scentless, small, yellow or deep purple; the fruit is a globular drupe of the size of a 
cherry, black when ripe. 

Sandalwood flowers from February to April and the fruits ripen from May to 
June. The trunk of the tree has a brownish bark, a sapwood white, thick and soft; 
the perfect wood is very close-grained, is heavier than water, oily in appearance, lemon 
yellow, with concentric brown zones ; the heart-wood is scentless when fresh, but when 
dry has a very strong aromatic odour, recalling the rose, the iris and the musk; it 
contains an essential oil (3 to 7%), sandalwood essence, which is extracted by distillation. 

Certain botanists consider the sandalwoods (white sandalwood in particular) as 
clorophyll-containing parasites, their suckers (haustoria) fixing themselves to the roots 
of neighbouring plants; it is, in fact, in hedges and very dense forests that the tree grows 
most readily. In certain cases however parasitism is only temporary, during the early 
stages of growth. In Europe the white sandalwood is sometimes cultivated under 
glass, in soil rich in humus, but it never acquires as fine a growth as when its roots can 
find a host. The white sandalwood grows particularly in the East Indies and Malaya; 
it requires a warm and moderately rainy climate ; it is found on light soils mixed with 
gravel or in a heavier soil of red clay ; in rich soils sandalwood develops vigorously but 
its wood is then less scented. Propagation is facilitated by the dispersion of its seeds 
by certain fruit eating birds. A plantation of sandalwood can be formed, but the 
trees obtained thus seem to grow less well than those produced by natural reproduction. 

Utilisation of the timber . — In perfumery it is used in the dry and pulverised 
state in the preparation of sandalwood, rose, etc. sachets and in the preparation of incense 
powder. In medicine sandalwood is used as one of the four sudorific woods; the Hindous 
attribute to the powder sedative properties. The wood has an agreeable odour, and 
does not decay; it is used for carving, in cabinet making, fine joinery and for the manu¬ 
facture of small luxury articles. The sandalwood essence is obtained by distilla¬ 
tion. In India the principal centres are Kanaujet and Bangalore, where there are some 
modem installations; the production of the essence is a monopoly of the Government 
of Mysore. D. K. 

Agricultural Engineering. 

Reduction of force of traction in tillage by means of electricity. — Basing 
his work on the results of experiments carried out to reduce the power required to 
draw ploughs by influencing soil structure by means of electricity, M. Fr. WEBER 
( Germany) has also carried out a scries of similar experiments with an ordinary mould¬ 
board. He found that to give the best results the coulter must be as large as possible. 
The mouldboard was connected to the positive pole and the coulter to the negative 
pole of the source of the current. 

On not too heavy clay soils, which are l>est suited to these experiments M. 
WEBER obtained with a continuous current of 110 volts and r ampere, a power reduc¬ 
tion of about 20 %. 

Change of speed of work of between 0.64 and 1.5 metres per second had no effect 
on the reduction of power necessary for traction of the plough. 

By using a tractor for the plough a small generator of continuous current can be 
used which will .supply the electricity required to affect the soil. 

(Fr. Weber, Inaugural Address, Technische Hochschule, Munich, 1932). 

Twelfth agricultural machinery show, Paris, January 1933. — The Show 
took place from 24 to 29 January in the Exhibition Park of Paris. There were 
605 stands which covered an area uf about 12 acres. This great Show each year is 
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characterised by groups of machinery which indicate the most recent tendencies in 
the field of agricultural engineering. 

At the Show this year could be observed a pronounced tendency to the increased 
use of the Diesel engine and of pneumatic tyres, both for tractors and for ordinary 
farm transport, which seems to indicate the beginning of a eomewhat far-reaching 
transformation in means of transport from an agricultural point of view. 

In regard to internal combustion engines of medium power, France maintains 
a position in the front rank among other countries with her engines of the " Bernard ” 
type of about 8 h.p. These engines, of which about 36 000 have been built by Messrs. 
Bernard of Suresnes (Seine), have a vertical cylinder to ensure a more uniform running 
and syphon refrigeration formed of copper tubes, through which the fly-wheel of the 
engine draws cooling air. Very good results have been obtained with this system 

Next to the internal combustion engines in the Show was a large display of electric 
engines, which have been very thoroughly studied in France for agricultural purposes. 
From the small engine to the large windlass for electric ploughing there was noticeable 
a great development of the application of electricity to agriculture, supported by the 
large electric companies. 

Among the tractors the heavy tractors were as usual well represented and gaining 
considerable ground. The systems of tracklaying traction are at the head of the move¬ 
ment ; they are in general more costly on account of the difficulty in making the ca¬ 
terpillar wheels and of certain of the organs of transmission, but they represent great 
advantages as regards adhesion and economy in consumption. Tracklaying wheels 
appear particularly suitable for slow-moving heavy oil engines. 

Among the tractors with 4 driving wheels we record those of the I,ATu« factories, 
the wheels of which are fitted with pneumatic tyres allowing of running on tile road 
and, thanks to the articulated biters on their main rims, can in a few minutes be made 
ready for running on the field. 

Transport by tractor cannot however be regarded as a normal procedure with ma¬ 
chines with rigid metal tyre rims. Tractors having neither springs nor elastic tyres 
any hard ground is fatal to them. For this reason it is now proposed to provide 
farm tractors with pneumatic tyres of large section, it is hoped to obtain with very 
large, low pressure, tyres a considerable grip 011 the soil without the wheels sinking in. 
One w r ould thus have the ideal machine allowing of passing from road to field and field 
to road without loss of time. 

Small and medium-si zed tractors are occupying an increasing amount of space 
at the Show, as small and medium farms are very numerous in France. Among the 
new types shown was a small, extremely elongated and very narrow tractor, evidently 
intended for use in the vineyard. Its engine has three forward speeds and one reverse 
and has also an inverter making it possible to w’ork in both directions w r ith each of 
the gears. A power take-ofl gives direct drive of, for example, the cutler-bar of a 
mower, so that the movement of the cutter may be independent of the running speed. 
This tractor may also work as a windlass. 

There was also a small tractor working either as tractor or as windlass of which 
the engine is only 2.5 h. p. This might be considered somewdiat low power, but it 
lias been recognised as a result of a number of experiments in 193^ as entirely sufficient 
for most horticultural purposes, and even for working a mower with a 70 cm cutter-bar. 

The machines for soil preparation and those for manure spreading and seeding 
present no novel features. Among the machines for cultivation of crops the Magnier- 
Bbdu factories of Groslay (Seine-et-Oise) show a device for rapidly transforming an 
ordinary cultivator into a hoe for cereals. 
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Among the harvesting machinery the S. T. E. P. A. Co. of Paris exhibit a small 
device for exerting pressure on the blades of mowers. This device is placed between 
the two halves of the connecting rod of the mower and is intended to force the parts 
to press continuously on the ledger plates to avoid a defective working of the mower 
in case of tough plants or mole-hills or other obstruction. 

Messrs. Amouroux of Toulouse, have invented a special transmission of drive -for 
binders working with a tractor. Usually the connexion between the power take-off 
of the tractor is by means of a cardan shaft. Amouroux has replaced it with a flexible 
shaft which lends itself better to the great deviations between the tractor and the binder. 
Further, as the mechanism of the binder should not be submitted to unnecessary strain 
when, for example, the blade is obstructed by an unyielding substance, this transmission 
has been fitted with a safety device, namely an automatic disengager in case of blocking. 

The harvester-thrashers and windrowers with pick-up attachment were of several 
types : one had a cutting width of over 5 metres, two others had a cutter bar reduced 
to 1.5 and 2 metres respectively, but their price even so was too high. 

These machines are costly, but the few tests that have beeu undertaken up to the 
present show that their use may result in an economy of 40 to 50 % on the total costs 
of harvesting and thrashing, both on large farms, which are rare in France though le- 
latively common in North Africa, and on medium-sized farms which are able to pro¬ 
cure the machines by cooperation or other means. But the use of the machines raises 
at the same time serious problems. For instance, the great influx of wheat so soon 
after harvest necessitates the use of silos for storage, and drying being often incomplete 
means that artificial grain drieis must be used ; thus the use of the machines will de¬ 
velop with difficulty. 

One rather promising solution of the problem was brought forward some years 
ago by a French engineer, M. DoumiET, in the form of a simple combine harvester 
suited to the conditions of French agriculture (t), but it seems that its promises have 
not been followed up. 

To avoid the scattering of the straw behind the combine, the firm of RivierE-Ca- 
SALIS of Orleans has developed a straw-trusser intended to be attached to the combine 
and to discharge the trusses on the field. 

For the cleaning of the grain Messrs. Moulingkr-Brossier of Chabris have con¬ 
structed anew type of sorter of a rather original design. It is composed essentially 
of rolling rubber matting on to which the grain falls from the sieves in which it has 
received a preliminary rough grading. A final selection is made through wooden cylin¬ 
ders fitted with metal discs. 

During the Show was also held (from 23 to 27 January) the International Congress 
of Agricultural Machinery, at which the following questions were discussed by agri¬ 
culturists and the Professors of the chief Agricultural Schools of France : M. G. Coupan, 
Professor at the National Agricultural School of Grignon - (1) Tractors and farm transport; 
(2) Colonial equipment - M. J. M. Vincens, Director of work at the Shool of Grignon - 
Equipment for tillage and after-treatment of crops - M. J. BourdeeeK, Director of 
work at the Institute of Agronomy - Pulverisors, and watering and irrigation equipment 
— M. T. Baeeu, Professor at the Institute of Agronomy - Harvesting machinery - M. 
Abadie, Professor at the School of Rennes - Tools and equipment for the treatment of 
farm crops — M. Dauthy, Professor at the School of Rennes — Dairy and cider-making 
equipment - M. Bianc, Professor at the School of Montpellier - Viticultural equipment - 


(1) See International Review of Agriculture , 1928, No. 9, pp. 811-814, 
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M. R. Dubois, Agricultural Engineer at Montpellier - The adaptation of electric engines 
to farm requirements - M. G. Passeeegue, Agronomist - The development of interna* 
combustion engines in agriculture -M. J. Circaud, Comparative prices of farm products 
and equipment from 1914 to 1932. 

The General Assembly of the International Commission of Agricultural Engineer¬ 
ing, which was founded on the occasion of the Iyi&ge Show in 1930, also took place 
during the Show. 

(Coupan G. f Ee XII W Salon de la Machine agricole, Paris 24-29 janvier 1933, 
Le Ginie Civil ’ Paris 1933, tome CII, n os 10, 11 et 12, p. 228-231, 252-256, 273-276, 
25 fig. — Coupan G., Les machines nouvelles au XIP me Salon de la Machine agricole, 
Journal d'Agriculture pratique , Paris 1933, n° 3, p. 48-51. — DE IyA Touche F., Ees 
machines agricoles au XIP me Salon de la Machine agricole, La Vie agricole et rurale % 
Paris 1933, n os n et 12, p. 183-186, 202-205, 10 fig. — After the Show: Coup d'oeil 
sur la mdcanique agricole, Le Gdtiie rural, Paris, f^vrier 1933, p. 18-25. — Vorm- 
PEEDE K., i2 hm * Salon de la Machine Agricole, Die Technik in der Landwirtschaft, Berlin 
1933 , Nr. 2, p. 44-46, 6 Fig.). 

H. J. II. 


Animal Husbandry. 


General. 

Resuets of tiie exhibition and saek op breeding stock at Budapest, Hungary. 
—- The National Association of Hungarian Farmers held their annual exhibition ot breed¬ 
ing stock in the last week of March. This exhibition which gives a good idea of the state 
of stock breeding in the Danubian countries, and naturally especially in Hungary, closed 
with satisfactory results. After the catastrophic results of 1932 this improvement is 
surprising, particularly if one considers the great difficulties with which stock breeding 
has to contend in this country. The figures in the following table will give an idea of 
the development. 



Number of 
animals 
exhibited 

Number of 
animals 
sold 

| Percentage of 
| sale 

Value of animals 
sold 

(in pen^d) 

Mean price 
per bead 
(in pengft 


1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

1933 

1932 

Stallions . . . 

30 

1 TH 

3*1 

20 

08 


61 945 

35 13° 

I 822 

I 756 

Mares. 

22 


7 

7 

31 

20 

4 2 &5 

6 150 

608 

879 

Bulls. 

273 


260 

^13 

90 


I7 1 925 

143 999 

662 

613 

Bullocks . . . 

_ 

> 052 

— 

— 

— 

39 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Cows. 

82 


33 

17 

42 


16 095 

7 569 

460 

445 

Boars. 

484 ( 


463 

288 

90 ) 

83 480 

4 ° 567 

179 

172 

Sows. 

234 1 

> 717 

164 

33 

70 

ID 

14446 

3668 

146 

ill 

Rams .... 

226 

253 

118 

73 

51 

3° 

10 475 

7 810 

89 

104 

Total . . . 

— 


— 

— 

— 

— 

362 631 

253 89.8 


' 


(Allattenydsztok Lapja, Budapest 1933 ; No. 7). 


E. M. 
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Feeding and Feedstuffs. 

Pig feeding experiments with rye in Germany. — At the instigation of the 
Ministry of Agriculture of the Reich ten scientific Stations have carried out experiments- 
on the use of crushed rye and crushed rye with molasses in comparison with crushed 
barley in the fattening of pigs. All the experiments were carried out on one uniform plan 
developed by Professors H. BUNGER, G Fingerijng, F. Honcamp and V. STANG. 

The following are the principal results obtained : 

(1) Although the daily gain was satisfactory the pigs fattened less well with large 
quantities of rye than with the exclusive use of barley. When 10 to 20 % of molasses 
was added to the crushed rye the results were nearly the same as with barley. 

(2) To produce 100 kg. of live weight the food requirement in starch equivalent 
was maximum with rye and minimum with barley. The use of rye is profitable only if 
the price is lower than that of barley. The use of molasses was in this regard very 
favourable, as the present prices of this food arc very low. 

(3) In accordance with the results of these experiments farmers are recommended 
to give only half the ration in the form of rye if fattening is being effected exclusively 
with grain. If the basic ration is potatoes, only 1 to 15 kg. of rye should be given per 
head per day during the whole period of fattening. If one desires to use a greater quantity 
of rye it is advisable to mix with it 10 % of molasses or sugar. 

(Suddeutsche Landwirtschafthche Tierzucht, Munich, 1933, Nr. 1). 

P. M. 


Cattle 

Breeding of brown aupine cattue in Hungary. — In consequence of the great 
demand for breeding stock of the Brown Alpine Cattle for export the Hungarian Ministry 
of Agriculture has decided to set apart a region for the raising of this breed. Although these 
cattle were bred in Hungary before the war there was no region devoted exclusively to 
the breed. The region chosen is situated in the north of the present territory of Hungary 
and the breeding stock will be introduced from Austria. The communes and the small 
breeders enjoy a 50 % reduction on the purchase price and the remainder may be paid, 
without interest, in equal instalments over a period of two years. For the moment the 
Ministry intends to distribute in this manner 60 cows and 20 bulls. The latter will serve 
also for cross-breeding with the indigenous cattle. 

(AUattenyesztuk Lapja, Budapest 1933, No. 6). 

K. M. 

The question of dairy control at tiie Stock Breeding Congress of Paris 
1932. — The Stock Breeding Congress organised by the National Society for the Promo¬ 
tion of Agriculture took place with great success from 5 to 7 December 1932. A great, 
number of resolutions and recommendations were passed concerning breeders'syndicates, 
syndicates of yield control, herd books, regulation of public service of bulls, the control 
of concentrated and compound feeds, mutual insurance against death of stock, etc. 

The Congress considered it desirable that an international congress of dairy control 
should be organised as soon as possible for the purpose of working for the adoption of 
uniform rules for the carrying out of the control and the manner of recording the results 
obtained. 

(Revue de Zootechnie, Paris, December, 1932). 


S. T. 
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Sheep 

Sheep in the French Sudan. — In this country two main groups of sheep may 
be distinguished : hair-yielding sheep, which number about 1 950 000, and wool-yielding 
sheep, of which there are r 500 000. There are several types of hair sheep : the “ Moorish ** 
(of which there seem to be two races, one short-haired and one long-haired), the “ Peuhls " 
and the “ Touaregs ”. 

The Moorish short-haired sheep is similar to and sometimes difficult to distinguish 
from the Sudan goat. By continued cross-breeding it is evident that the hair sheep can 
be transformed to produce wool, but it would be a difficult matter to modify rapidly 
the customs of the nomad people to whom they belong. 

Among the wool sheep is the Macina breed, which is of medium size and corresponds 
very closely to the ancient breed described by Sanson under the name of Syrian sheep. 
This breed supplies the proof that it is possible to breed wool sheep in the Sudan, the cli¬ 
mate of the region where these sheep are found not being very different from that of the 
neighbouring zones. This sheep has a white, not dense fleece, often marked with black 
or brown on the head and the extremities, more rarely on the body. By continuous 
crossing w T itli the Cape Merinos or the Rambouillet Merinos, the Macina flocks may be 
fairly rapidly transformed into good quality wool producing flocks, on condition however 
that the feeding is regular throughout the vdiole year. It lias too often been forgotten 
in the new countries that the production of meat, milk and wool is closely dependent on 
improved cultural conditions. 

(Cli. VOLTEbUKR, Reviie de Zootechnie, Paris, Septotubre 1932, after M. Curasson, 
Le montun an Sudan frangais) 

vS. T. 

Breeds of sheep in Normandy. — Although Normandy possesses only a single 
breed of cattle, the sheep are of very different types. 

To the north of the Seine, in the lowei Seine, on the rich plateau of Caux, to the 
south of the river in the Kure and to the west of the Risle, also at the limits of the region 
of Bray, there are the “Caux " sheep. This sheep is tall, the liam is little developed, the 
head narrow and the back arched ; the ears are long and drooping. The fleece is loose, 
with rather coarse staple, which makes the sheep rather resistant to a moist climate, for 
it dries readily bv shaking itself. This is the genuine nomad sheep. It is slow maturing, 
but a heavy feeder and can find its own livelihood in stubble and on waste land. 

The number of Caux flocks has considerably diminished since, in consequence of im¬ 
provements in land cultivation, intensive culture has been developed in these regions. 

A closely related breed in aptitude and type is the “ Trim ” or “ Trunienne ", which 
occupies the southern part of the plain of Caen and the plateaux which bound it on the 
east. 

The plains of the Vexin Normand, of Verneuil, of Kvreux and of Neubourg, breed 
He de France sheep, which produce both wool and meat. 

The grassland regions of lower Normandy breed in the north sheep of the ** Coten- 
tin ” and in the south of the “ Avrancliin ” breeds. These two breeds have free range 
in small flocks. They are large animals with a wide chest, with short legs a.id a well 
developed ham. with a bald colourless head, with projecting eyes and a long and supple 
fleece. 

The form, the early maturity, the wool and the prolific bleeding capacity, of the two 
breeds are very similar They differ only in the head, which in the Avrancliin sheep is 
pigmented and has a greyish bristle. Both breeds produce heavy and quick-developing 
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lambs. There is a Flock-Book of each breed, the types being defined by a well establish¬ 
ed standard. 

(I*. Lauvray, Ues races ovines en Normandie. (La vie agricole et rurale. Paris, 1933, 
No. 10, p. 160-161). 

S. T. 

Goats 

Goat BREEDING : THE superiority of goat milk. ( Alpes et Provence, Ch. Dehayes, 
9 April, 1933). — There is still in France a certain amount of adherence to the prejudices 
against the goat which have been proved false by all who have undertaken goat breeding. 
Outside France stock breeders have better realised the advantages of the goat. Spain 
in consequence of its warm and dry climate takes the lead, with a goat population of 4 
million head ; Germany follows with 3 million, while France has only 1 500 000. In the 
United States where goats are raised on the intensive system, companies have arisen 
for the manufacture and sale of condensed goats' milk. Since goats' milk has been used 
for infant feeding, infant mortality 1ms diminished by 80 % ; this result may be attributed 
to the almost absolute immunity of goats’ milk from tuberculous infection. In addition 
the milk, goat meat, hide and hair are all products which deserve to be industlialised. 

The feeding has a great influence on the milk production. It is thus important to 
develop by a rational system the secretion of the mammary glands, in goats with a good 
capacity for milk yielding. There arc in France three good breeds : the “ Alpine ”, the 
“ Poitevinc ” and the “ Nubio-Alpine ”. The Alpine and the Nubio-Alpine, when well 
selected, give up to 1200 litres of milk per annum ; their milk is valued for its digestible 
qualities ; experiments have shown that the casein of the milk of the two breeds owes 
its digestibility to the friable and light nature of its coagulum, which is comparable with 
that of human milk ; chemically the two milks are closely related. The reasons for 
which goats’ milk is so easily and rapidly digested are the fragility of the envelope of 
the fat globules, the rapid action of gastric juice on these thin envelopes, the delicacy 
of the fat, which is the lightest and most easily assimilated known, the small size of the 
casein molecules, the alkaline reaction, the large percentage of phosphorus and calcium 
and the excess of albumin. 


Rabbits 


Treatment of cocctdiosis of the rabbit by injections of oil treated with 
Thymol tetrachloride. (Comptes Rendus Hebdomadaires des Seances de VAcademic 
d’Agriculture de France ; MM. Moussu and J. SlGAUD, 25 January, 1933). — Rabbit 

coccidiosis causes great losses among rabbits when the young are not carefully watched 
up to the age of three to four months. The disease is now controlled fairly effectively 
by making the animals digest certain antiseptic substances, particularly thymol. In 
practice the medicines must be mixed with the feed so that they will be readily taken 
by the diseased animals, which limits the possibilities to substances having no flavour 
or an agreeable flavour. M. J. Sigaud in seeking an active economic drug against disto- 
matosis of the sheep incorporated carbon tetrachloride with camphorated, dextrinated 
and thyrnolised olive oil to make it capable of subcutaneous injection. I11 his experi¬ 
ments on coccidiosis of the rabbit he obtained a very high percentage (96 %) of cures. 

If the preparation of M. Sigaud is definitely infra-toxic and is active in the dose 
indicated, namely 1 c. c. per day, there is no doubt that it may be applied to all animals 
after experimentation. It should then be utilised widely and give valuable service. 

D. K. 
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Agricultural Industries. 

Industries of Plant Products. 

Yearbook of the association of past students of the national school of 
agricultural industries OF Douai. — In the January number of Agriculture et Indus¬ 
trie (1933) this Association publishes a classified list of its members. 

The monthly organ of the Association publishes original articles and a quantity of 
technical and economic information concerning agricultural industries and more particu¬ 
larly sugar manufacture, distilling and brewing. 

G. R. 

Acts of the first international baking congress. — Under the title Atti del 
Primo Congresso Tnternazionale di Panificazione, a volume of 516 pages has just been 
published in Rome by the National Fascist Federation of Bakers, which is under the 
Chairmanship of Ing. Arnaldo Luraschi. A detailed account of the meetings of the 
Congress, which took place at Rome from 21 to 24 June 1932, is given. This is followed 
by the reports presented to the Congress and a short account of the exhibitions at 
Bologna and Rome, and particularly the World Exhibition of Bread. 

G. R. 

The sulphur content of wheat, its nature and distribution. Correlation 
Between the sulphur-nitrogen ratio in wheat and the baking value of flour. — 
By determining the total sulphur content of wheats and flours the writers, working with 
22 wheats of very diverse origin, foimd that the sulphur content of wheat was always 
between o 1 and 0.2 %. This sulphur is disributed in the following manner : - 

(1) Mineral sulphates and sulpho-ethers-4 to 5% at maximum of the total sulphui. 

(2) Insoluble protide sulphurs, which constitute the greater part of the gluten ; 
in this last the sulphur-nitrogen ratio is about 7 : 1000. 

(3) Sulphur of soluble protides-in the protides washed out from a flour paste the 
S : N ratio is higher the lower is the value the floui is considered to have. As, however, 
this ratio is higher in meals from milling by-products it may be concluded that it is the 
protides of the sub-cortical layer of aleurone, of bad baking quality, which have the 
highest content in sulphur. 


Wheat classified according to the decreasing baking value of the flour. 


Origin of the 

Nitrogen 

Sulphur 

Ratio 
Total N 

wheat 

/o 

% 

Total S * 

Manitoba. 

.... 2.56 

01 73 

O7.6 

Marocco (A) . 

.... 1.93 

0.138 

71.8 

Tunisia. 

.... 2.18 

0.158 

7 2 *5 

Russia (A) . 

.... 2.13 

o.i 55 

73.1 

Russia (B) . 

.... 2.23 

0 164 

73-8 

Algeria (A) . 

.... I.98 

0.148 

75 -o 

Kansas. 

.... 1.95 

0.152 

7 8 -3 

Local wheat (A) . . . 

.... 2.21 

0.172 

78.1 

Bulgaria . 

. . . *. 1.80 

0.141 

78.4 

Local wheat (B) . . . 

.... 1.68 

0.130 

78.4 

Morocco (B) . 

.... 1.68 

0.137 

8l.9 

Algeria (B) . 

.... 2.03 

0.163 

81.3 

Local wheat (C) ... 

.... 1.35 

0.118 

87.6 

Rye. 

.... 1.19 

0.143 

121.0 


1000 
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Thus nearly all the sulphur of wheats belongs to the protides : the riche* are the 
soluble protides in sulphur the worse is the quality of the flour. 

It is therefore possible to classify wheats acording to the baking qualities of their 
flours, considering the S: N ratio either in the soluble protides or in the total wheat. The 
writers have classified in this way a certain number of wheat samples according to the 
mean of the results given by the various methods used in milling to determine the bak¬ 
ing qualities of the flour; they determined also the sulphur and nitrogen contents and 
calculated the S:N ratio. 

(Comptes Rendus hebdomadaires des Stances de VAcadtmie des Sciences . M. R. 
GUILLEMET and C. SCHELL, 3 April 1933, P- 1053-1054). 

Neutralisation op fats with a high content in free acids by mixture 
with alcohol-glycerine. — Neutralisation of oils and fats containing more than 
12 % free fatty acids by means of an alkaline solution is not economical and 
presents technical difficulties, such as separation of the soaps, etc. 

Deacidification by alcohol is preferable, but it may bring into solution large 
quantities of neutral fat if the content in dissolved free fatty acids is high. It is 
necessary in that case to use dilute alcohol, which reduces the solubility of the fatty 
acids and makes the regeneration of alcohol costly, or else it is necessary to observe 
quantitatively the solution of the fatty acids, which presents great difficulties. E. 
Schlenker proposes to utilise the mixture alcohol-glycerine, which does not dissolve 
the whole of the neutral fat; the most beneficial mixture is that containing 66 % of 
alcohol and 34 % of glycerine. If a fat containing much fatty acid is treated with 
this mixture it forms two distinct layers : the upper layer 'contains the neutral fat, 
a small quantity of free acid and a small quantity of alcohol ; the lower layer con¬ 
sists of the alcohol-glycerine solution containing the fatty acids and a small quantity 
of neutral fat. The regeneration of the two solvents presents no difficulty. 

(Alleemeine Oel <S* Fett-Zeitung, Berlin 1933, Nr. 2). 

G. S. 

Hydrogenation of oils and new detergents. — Hydrogenation of oils in 
the presence of special catalysts, such as chromate of copper, zinc, etc. at high pres¬ 
sure (200 atmospheres) and at a temperature of about 35o°C causes a greater reduction 
of the fats, transforming them into COOH groups (carboxyl) and CH 2 OH groups 
(alcohol). 

The production of these higher alcohols was already of some importance for the 
preparation of the aldehydes used in the perfume and drug trade. Now these alcohols 
are sulphonated by sulphuiic acid on the basis of the patented processes of IyAZlER 
and Sctirauth. New detergents are obtained which liave very interesting properties 
as emulsive substances and for washing in hard waters and sea water without loss of 
material. These products also form solutions which are completely miscible with those 
of soaps and do not become rancid. 

[Uindnstna saponiera, Milan 1933, No. 2). n c 

6 , 

Therapeutic uses of essence of bergamot. — The following are the con¬ 
clusions of a study by R. M. Gattefosse which was successful in the " Bergamot 
Competition ” organised by the “ Consorzio del Bergamotto " of Reggio Calabria, 
Italy. 

(1) Bergamot essence is an antiseptic as powerful as phenol, creosote and 
guaiacol, but is not toxic or caustic and has no disagreeable odour. This essence 
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gives excellent results as an antiseptic for man and animals and for the disinfection 
of buildings (hospitals, etc.). 

(2) this essence is a good analgesic for internal use when deterpinated and is 
excellent for making wounds heal rapidly. 

(3) essence is also an excellent and powerful antiseptic without toxic 
effects in the treatment of respiratory affections, tuberculosis, and affections of the 
digestive and urinary tracts. 

G. S. 

Utilisation of the " paco-paco ” (Urena lobata) for the manufacture of 
textiles in Brazil. — At Sao Paulo a large textile factory lias begun producing from 
the fibre of the paco-paco coining from the valley of the Amazon, a textile similar to 
" palm-beach * and having all the qualities of the American maleiial. 

(Les Produits Coloniaux ct le Materiel Colonial, Marseilles 1932, No. 100). 

G. S. 

Industries of Live-stock Products. 

Dry ice for the transport of milk in Uruguay. — The transport of milk in this 
country is now effected by rail and camions without refiigeration or insulation. The 
work cited below shows the advantages of the utilisation of dry ice in the transport of 
milk to Montevideo. The writers reach the conclusion that the dry ice utilised as refri¬ 
gerant in the milk transport experiments made it possible for milk to reach Montevideo 
with a bacterial content of less than 1 500 000 per cubic centimetre, which is the limit 
established by the Municipality as necessitating pasteurisation. A positive reaction 
to the alcohol test of milks refrigerated with dry ice was found to have no hygienic 
significance 

(P. MknendEZ LEES and G BiCRGERET ; El hielo seco en el trail spar to de leche en el 
Uruguay, 15 pugs, bibliografia. Ustacion experimental del Frio de la Facultad de Agro- 
nomia, Montevideo, 1932). 

A. P. 

Artificial cold in the cheese industry in Uruguay — During the summer 
there is a quantity of milk obtained in Uruguay in consequence of the practice of mak¬ 
ing all the cows to calve at the same time. The milk is used for direct consumption and for 
butter and cheese making. H is proposed in tin* article cited to study the effects of 
freezing on one of the types of cheese most used in Rio de la Plata : the “ Chulmt ", 
a semi-hard dessert cheese obtained by Ixuling and slight pressure. It is made with fresh 
milk, as follows : the milk, previously coloured with a pigmented solution (4 to f> c. c. 
per 100 litres), is coagulated at 30 to 32°C for half an hour, then the curd is cooked at 38 
to 40°C until the whey separates, which process takes 50 to 00 minutes. Salting is 
effected in 24 hours in concentrated brine. Maturation requires 3 to 4 weeks with a 
temperature of 18 to 2o°C and a humidity of 86 to 90 degrees. I11 general the weight 
of these cheeses is a little less than 1 kilo. Their dimensions are approximately 10 an. 
in diametre and 7.5 cm. in height. There are on the market certain varieties of this 
cheese which differ in size and shape and liave certain small differences in the technique 
of manufacture. Analyses of several samples of cheese are given. 

The writers consider that the use of artificial cold should be generalised in the cheese 
industry of Uruguay for the following reasons:— 

(1) It will make it possible to supply the consumer with a uniform product. 

(2) The fermentation being more regular a product of better quality and of more 
agreeable flavour and appearance will be obtained. 
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(3) The requirements for consumption can be supplied with regularity, as the re¬ 
tarding action of the cold on maturation will make it possible to use the milk advanta¬ 
geously at the season of greatest production. 

(4) The reduction of losses by evaporation and wastage and the improvement 
of the quality of the cheese will compensate for the costs of installation and of the work¬ 
ing of the refrigerating plant in the cheese factories. 

(P. Menkndez Lees and. G. BERGERET, El frio artificial en la industria quesera del 
Uruguay, Revista de la Facultad de Agronomia , Montevideo 1932, No. 7, 11 pags, biblio- 
grafia). 

A. P. 


Agricultural Training. 

Preparation eor the agricultural diploma in the Loir-et-Chkr, Prance. *- 
The Bulletin de VOffice de Renseignements agricoles for January 1933 gives the programme 
of the course for preparation for the agricultural diploma for students of rural institutes 
in the Department of I/air-el-Cher. The course consisted in bo discussion lessons, sim¬ 
ple laboratory excercises, practical horticultural exercises and various excursions 
M. G. Bucket, Director of the Agricultural Services, gives the programme of the exam¬ 
ination and states that the candidates, the average age of whom was ^7 years, had profited 
to a remarkable extent from the method of instruction followed. 

G. R. 

Collaboration in the field of the agricultural sciences In a report 
011 Collaboration in the Field of the Agricultural Sciences in tin* Balkan States presented 
to the III Balkan Conference, held at Bucharest 22-29 October, 1932, Prof. Ciituitzksco- 
Arva, Deputy to the Rumanian Chamber and Professor at the Academy of Higher Agri¬ 
cultural Studies in Bucharest, has put forward some \ey interesting suggestions. The 
general tendency, he says, will be in the first place to establish relat ions of as close eollabo- 
ration as possible between the State or private agricultural institutions of a scientific 
or advisory character on the one hand, and the scientific or piofessional associations 
011 the other. 

The institutions for higher agricultural training in 5 States will be able to eollalx>rate 
in inaugurating and establishing these relations and to form centres round which in each 
State a fixed programme may develop. By as active as possible an exchange of scien¬ 
tific works and of teachers for the organisation of cycles of lectures, and by an exchange 
of students, particularly for purposes of specialisation, or of farming experience, it will 
be possible more easily to create a realisation of the necessity of such collaboration, to 
bring about uniformity in research methods, to pruduce specialists in tile various branches 
and finally to obtain a more active circulation of the capital of agricultural science among 
the Danube and Balkan States. 

The report recommends also the formation of museums in connexion with the 
Academies of Agriculture and the organisation of a Congress of the teaching and scien¬ 
tific staffs of the institutions for agricultural training and research. The writer suggests 
also the publication of a periodical of scientific and economic character and the establish¬ 
ing of contact between the members of the Chambers of Agriculture and those of all 
other professional organisations of agricultural character. 


G. R. 
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Agricultural Research. 

Imperial Institute of Animat. Husbandry and Dairying, Bang adore. -- 
This Institute, which is under the control of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
in India has an annual income of Rs. 110,500. It was founded in 1923. The staff 
consists of 5 technicians and 90 employees and the Director : Zal R. KotHAVAUA, B. Ag. 
(Bom), B. Sc. Agri. (lidin), N. D. I) (Scot ), Imperial Dairy Expert. 

The principal activities of the Institute have been the investigation into various 
problems relating to dairy farming under tropical conditions, e. g. : breeding of pure 



Fit;. 1. -- Mam Dairy Building, Imperial Institute of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry 
and Dairying, Bangaiore, India. 


dairy strains of Indian breeds; production, handling, treatment and distribution of 
market milk; manufacture of products and by-products of milk, such as butter, ghee, 
(melted butter), cheese, casein, etc 

The Institute makes known the results of its researches by means of publications¬ 
appearing in the journal Agriculture and Livestock in India . The language customarily 
used in correspondence is English. 

The teaching programme includes the Indian Dairy Diploma Course (theoretical 
and practical) which lias a duration of 2 years. The Diploma is given by the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

Affiliated to the Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Banga¬ 
lore, is the Animal Nutrition Section under the Physiological Chemist to the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 














Fig. 2. — View of Kami, Imperial Institute of Agriculture, Animal Husbandry and Dairying, 

Wellington, India. 



Fig. Main Daily Barn, North Dakota State Agricultural College 

and Experimental Station, Fargo. 
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Imperial Institute of Animal Husbandry and Dairying, Wellington. — 
This Institute also is under the Imperial Department of Agriculture in India and was 
founded in 1923. It is a branch of the Bangalore Institute and is under the same Di¬ 
rector The annual income is 49,500 rupees. The staff consists besides the Director 
of two technicians and there are 3t additional persons engaged. 

The investigations of the Institute relate to the same subjects as those studied at 
Bangalore and the results are published in the same journal. Correspondence is usually 
in Knglisli. 

The teaching consists of a fifteen months’ post-graduate course in animal husban¬ 
dry and dairying (practical and scientific investigations), at the end of which a certi¬ 
ficate of merit is given by the Government of India. 

Department of Dairy Husbandry of the North Dakota State Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station, Fargo, United states. — This Station was 
founded in 1892. Its budget is of 18,000 to 25,000 $ The chairman of the Depart¬ 
ment is James R. Dice, A M., the staff consists of 3 technicians and 4 other persons. 

Work carried out during recent years concerns the reduction of acidity in sour 
cream, the control of metalic flavour in small pasteurizing plant, projects on the 
value of different feeds for cows and shelter studies. 

A biennial report is published by tile Experiment Station and also bulletins and 
circulars. The correspondence is carried on in English. 

The teaching programme consists in a 4 years’ course in agriculture with a Major 
in Dairy An occasional short course for creamery operators and buttemiakers and 
one in Farm Dairying are given The duration of studies is 4 years with College diploma 
B. S. degree. 

E G. 

Rural Hygiene. 

Therapeutical uses of essence of lavander —I11 tile November 1932 number 
of PartuiHCt te modenic, R M GaTTFFossk draws attention to the fact that numerous 
observations have shown that the essential oils and especially essence of lavander possess 
a 1 emarkable bactericidal and healing action, which is still little known. He recommends 
the use of doterpinated lavander essence which gives a clear solution in water by the 
addition of sulphorieinate of sodium and sylvamine. Emulsions may also be used. The 
antiseptic action of lavander essence is successfully utilised in the treatment of bums, 
washing of wounds and tile cleaning of infected wounds Lavander essence is also used 
in the treatment of venereal disease The writer gives a certain number of formulae 
for the preparation of antiseptic products on a basis of lavandei essence, for example, 
antiseptic powder bv mixing 5 grams of deterpinated lavander essence with 100 gms 
of powdered borax, 10 gms of this powder to be u-ed in 1 litre of tepid water. 

G. R. 


Forestry. 

Extensive organisation in Sweden for tiie encouragement of a ret rn to 
the use OF wood for FUEL. — Constantly increasing efforts are being made in Sweden 
to encourage the larger use of native wood for fuel with the double purpose of avoiding 
the foreign purchase of coal and of providing work for the unemployed. According to 
Mr. V. IyOTHiGiUS (Skogen, Stockholm 1933, Nos. 3 and 5), it is in the first place necessary 
tint coal consumers should substitute wood for coal, employing a judicious propaganda 
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to inform them that the use of wood for heating purposes is not more expensive than 
the use of wood. In the next place such arrangements must be made as will enable 
the consumer to obtain his wood at convenient times and in the sizes and shapes that 
are best adapted to his own type of heating apparatus. Forest owners or ail asso¬ 
ciation of forest owners should be lesponsible for providing supplies at a fixed price 
without the intervention of third parties 

It is quite clear that in order to secure these ends, some form of organisation is 
necessary, which may well vary according to local conditions. The writer suggests 
as a model the organisation which has already been set up and is in full working order 
in the Province of Jonkoping, where the «Skogvardsstyrelsen» or local forestry admin¬ 
istration and the local Forest Owners’ Association have instituted in each of the 
95 communes of the Province a special a Fuel Committee » of which the members are 
local forest owners. Bach Committee has three members who are responsible for : 

(1) securing that types of heating apparatus suitable for employing wood fuel are 
installed in all new buildings - (2) securing that communal institutions adopt systems 
of heating by wood fuel - (3) making every effort to bring about the utilisation of 
wood charcoal fuels for driving the municipal motor vehicles, lorries, tractors and 
fixed motor driven plant - (4) inducing local forest owners to support any propa¬ 
ganda carried out to increase the use of wood, etc. Iu the towns and larger com¬ 
munes the Fuel Committees should .secure as far as possible that the larger fuel con¬ 
sumers should use wood and arrange for the installation of practical forms of stores 
and bring together manufacturers and users of such stores. 

A Provincial Fuel Committee («Lansbranslekoinitttf»), established in February 
1933, representing the various interests concerned and possessing technical elements, 
serves to co-ordinate the propaganda and othei activities and as an advisory organ Its 
piinciple duties are as follows. (1) to arrange that communes and private persons 
should experiment with wood fuel in already existing stores and heating plants; 

(2) to see that the manufacturers put on the market simple and inexpensive stoves; 

(3) to organise effectively the production and distribution of wood material; (j) to 
arrange practical demonstrations and trials, (5) to make efforts to secure the use, 
for driving motors, of fuels derived from wood. 

Although quHe recently established this body lias already obtained some promising 
results and among them the following : the managing body of a hospital now being 
built has decided to install a heating plant for the consumption of wood fuel ; in an 
agricultural college experiments are being made with different kinds of wood stoves; 
in a barracks modifications are being made in the existing heating plant with a view to 
the adoption of wood fuel. A People's School is experimenting with hearing with 
wood fuel. The Communal Fuel Committees also report tint the co-operative dairies 
are increasingly adopting wood for heating purposes. 

According to Skoqen (Stockholm 1933, No. 2), following on action taken by the 
body responsible for the management of State Buildings, etc., it has been arranged 
that for this season wood shall take the place of coal in the heating service. 

A number of other State institutions are also wood heated. The propaganda 
bodies up to November 1932 had been successful in substituting 90,000 cubic metres 
of wood fuel for coal and in the future they will also devote their attention to public 
institutions other than those o f the State. For Stockholm alone it is estimated that 
it should be possible to obtain customers for 30,000 cubic metres of wood. 

The Dansk Skovforenings Tidssknft (Copenhagen 1933, No. 4) states that this 
movement, which began in the province of Jonkoping, is now spreading throughout 
Sweden. 


R. W. 
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PRACTICAL demonstrations for the encouragement of the use of wood 
as FUEL in Denmark. — The Dansk Skovforenings TidsskviU (Copenhagen 1933, 
No. 2) reports that the second forestry district of the Sor Academy (Seeland) in 
February 1933 arranged for demonstrations of three new and improved types of wood- 
stoves in all the villages of the districts. The stoves were mounted on a lorry and 
shown in full working order under a small penthouse, causing keen interest among 
the village folk, who up to the present had to be satisfied with coal burning stoves of 
old fashioned patterns. 

In addition to the stoves samples of wood fuel for use in dairies, properly dried 
and in suitable dimensions, etc. were also exhibited. It is considered that practical 
demonstrations of this order might with advantage be repeated throughout the country, 
particularly at the present time when the question of the use of wood for fuel in the 
co-operative dairies seems to be so nearly solved. The opportunity could also be 
taken for exhibiting a large variety of specimens of implements manufactured in v^ood, 
including farm equipment, etc , tar paints for wooden buildings and the like. Such 
exhibitions should take place every year at regular dates. 

R. W. 

Practical measures taken in Switzerland to relieve the crisis in the 
TIMBER TRADE — M. E. CoKKTN, writing in the Bulletin du Conntc des Forets (Paris 
1932, No. 33), reports that the work carried out by the Forestry Association of the 
Canton de Vaud has given excellent results. This Society consists of the owners 
of forests in the Canton de Vaud which includes 188 communes and 58 private owners, 
and the members, while reserving the technical management of tlicir forests, entrust 
the Society with the general safeguarding fo their interests and cmplo3 r s it as agent 
for their sales 

I11 1931 there was a collapse of the conifer market in France and in Germany 
and the Swiss market with France was deeply affected. Importation of timber from 
Germany to German Switzerland largely increased so that purchases from this aiea 
by Latin Switzerland ceased and in September 1931 the falling off for wood in the 
log amounted to 25 ° 0 . The effects of the crisis were particularly severely felt in the 
case of timber for cellulose (with a 50 ° 0 drop in purchases in 1931), in the market 
for fuel timber, for beams, etc In face of this situation the Forestry Association for 
the Canton de Vaud put a check on the fall by establishing a scale of prices for building 
and furniture timber, which all members undertook to respect. By thus undertaking 
temporaril}" to submit to certain necessary sacrifices of their own free will (for they 
made no engagement in writing), the members gave an admirable example of sound 
discipline and corporate feeling. 

This measure was accompanied by a restriction in fellings, active efforts to secure 
markets and pressure 011 the Federal Government, which withdrew in 1931, from its 
commercial treaty with Germany and rationed its imports 

Following on this action, from February 1932 onwards, the market for sawn timber 
began to improve and during the course of the year, the Swiss German customers 
began to purchase again in the Canton de Vaud. To-day the Forestry Association 
of this Canton is in a position to state that the prices fixed by its Directive Council 
will be maintained and that the owners can reckon to sell during 1933 the normal 
product of their forests. 

In addition the Association lias taken action in regard to the serious question of 
the falling-off in the use of timber due to its substitution for building purposes by other 
materials, such as metals, concrete, etc. In this connection the Association has em- 
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barked on a very active propaganda and there has been an increase in the number 
of Swiss citizens who are interested in the numerous uses to which wood and timber 
can be placed. 

The technical studies and propaganda that are being made on behalf of wood 
and timber are naturally of interest not only to the owners of the forests but also to 
timber merchants and to manufacturers of wooden goods. Hence a Federal inter¬ 
trade and professional body was set up in 1931. This is known as the Swiss Union 
for the encouragement of the use of wood or «Lignum », and its membership includes 
forestry associations, industrial and trading societies and railways, together with 
private individuals, engineers, contractors, architects, etc. The programme laid down 
for the Society, which is particularly valuable from the point of view of the interests 
of wood and timber may be summarised as follows :— 

I. Organisation - II. Production of high quality timber (various studies in the 
technical aspects of Silviculture) - III Instruction (in building construction in Schools 
and Technical Institutions) - IV. Regulations regarding buildings and fire risks, capital 
investments , insurance - V. Technique and architectural principles in building construction 
(study of new methods applicable to house building, farm buildings, public buildings, 
bridges, timber framings, etc.) - VI. Protection of forests and timber (against insect and 
fungus pests and also against fire; special reports and studies, competitions) - VII. Spe¬ 
cial requirements as regards timber quality - VIII. Scientific studies on wood and timber — 
IX. New uses of wood - X. Use of waste products - XI. Publicity and propaganda - 
XII. Relations with other countries. 

R \V. 


BOOK NOTICES * 

Cattle Raising. 

CamKNZIND Th., HandbucJi der Rmdxnehzucht und Pflege, 12 vollstanding umgear- 
beitete, verrnelirte und verbesserte Auflage, 400 Abb, 12 Kunstdrucktafeln, 505 p. s. 
Deutsche Tierzuclit Verlags-und Handelsgesellschaft, Andrist & Co , Leipzig, 1931. 

This is the 12th edition, entirely revised and enlarged, of a work intended to pro¬ 
vide all interested in dairying with a popular account of the tlieoric and practical bases 
of dairy cattle raising. In view of the pin pose of the book special attention is given 
to the question of the udder and milk secretion. A gencial account is also given of the 
importance of breeding, structure and physiology, the history and recognition of breeds, 
selection, care, and feeding. Other chapters are concerned with gestation, birth and 
diseases. A supplement is devoted to the breeding of pigs. 

S. T. 


Meat . 

Taschenbuch der Fleischware n-Harstellung einschliesslich I< on serine rung, unter Mit- 
wirkung von Fachleuten aus Praxis und Wissenschaft bearbeitet von Di. med. vet. 
Felix Grtjkttnkr. Braunschweig 1932, 560 p. (Verlag Dr. Serger und Hempel). 

In the course of several centuries the preparation and curing of meat have reached 
a high degree of perfection in Germany. The experience acquired has been collected 
in a number of books, each containing some featuie of novelty. The keen competition 


* Under this heading are included brief synopses of books received for review. 
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in each branch makes it necessary for persons concerned to possess, in addition to works 
dealing with the details of the industry, a small manual giving a brief and accurate 
account of the most important questions. This is the purpose ot this book which endea¬ 
vours to cover in a concise form the whole field of the preparation and curing of meat, 
with special reference to the most important matters from a practical standpoint. It 
has been necessary to treat also the relationships between the main subject and other 
branches of the general economy, such as stock breeding, sanitary legislation, utilisation 
of the by-products, protection of the workers, etc. Experienced practicians and experts 
hive given the writer the benefit of their valuable collaboration in certain special 
subjects. 

S. T. 
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Books. 


General. 

RKALE Accademia d'agricoltura di Torino. Annali, v. 75. 1932. Torino, 
Sehioppo, 1933. 176 p. 

Agricultural progress The journal of the Agricultural Education Association 
v. 10. 1933. Cambridge, Heffer, 1933. 2 5 2 P* 

Assembler des presidents des Chambres d'agriculture de France. Sean¬ 
ces des 14 et 15 mars 1933. Compte rendu [Paris, 1933]- 306 p. 

Cong res national des syndicats agricoles Compte rendu du XV* Congres 
national des syndicats agricoles tenu a Lille les 6,7 et S novetnbre 1931. Paris, 
1931. 236 p. (Union centrale des syndicats des agriculteurs de France) 

Hover, J. M. and M. S. Pittman. Profitable farming. Evanston, Ill., Row, 
[c 1932]. xx, 412 p. 

N. S. W, Graziers* annual 1933. Containing reports of sixteenth annual 
conference and forty-third annual general meeting. Sydney, Graziers association 
of New South Wales, [1933]. 176 p. 

Royal agricultural society of England. The Journal v. 93. London, J. 
Murray, 1932. 388, ci,xx p. 

SeilWKIZERISCHER LANDWIRTSCIIAFTLICIIER VERKIN Jahrosbericlit 193 2 
Brougg Effingerhof, 1933- 34 p- 

Z ENTRALVERBANI ) DEUTSCIIER KoNSUMVKRKINK K. V. Jalirblicll 31. Jalirgallg. 
1933. 1. Band. Hamburg, Vcrlagsgesellschaft Deutscher Konsunimvereitie 1933. 
480 p. 


General Agronomy and Crops of Temperate Regions . 

Fred, E B., I. b. Baldwin and E. M. Coy Root nodule bacteria and leguminous 
plants. Madison, 1932. xxii, 343 p. (University of Wisconsin studies in science, 
No. 5). 
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Tropical and Subtropical Crops. 

The British cotton growing association. Twenty-eighth Annual report 
for the twelve months ending December 31st, 1932. Manchester, Sherratt& Hughes, 
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Plant Protection. 
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Grafiche Commercio, 1933. 109-220 p. 


Agricultural Engineering. 

Milano. ISTiTUTo spERimentalk di meccanica agraria Atti 1929-30. Mi¬ 
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Livestock. 
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British goat society*s year book for 1933. Diss, Norfolk, [1933]. *79 P- 
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A gricultural Industries . 

ANNUARIO DELL’lNDUSTRIA DEI/ FREDDO ED AFFINI. V. I. 1933. Milano, « I/in- 
dustria italiana del fteddo », 1933. 352 p. 

ARDiGd, G. II costo economico del latte. Cremona, «Cremona nuova », 1932. 
vii, 316 p. (Pederazione provinciale fascista agri col tori. Cremona). 

2* m * CongrEs INTERNATIONAL DU CARBONE CARBURANT organise par le Touring 
Club italiano sous les auspices du Consiglio nazionale delle ricerche et du Comite 
international permanent du carbone carburant. Milan 1-5 octobre 1932. Milano, 
Castiglioni, 1933. 335 p, 

CONGRESSO internazionaI/E di PANIFICAZIONE . Atti del I Congresso interna - 
zionale di panificazione. Roma 21-24 giugno 1932. Roma, 1933. 516 p. (Biblioteca 
federale di studi e propaganda, v. 24. Pederazione nazionale fascista panificatori, 
pastai ed affini). 

Creamery YEAR BOOK& diary 1933. Dublin, Irish creamery managers’associ¬ 
ation, [1933]* 8 i p. 

International association of dairy and milk inspectors. Twenty-first 
annual report. Including papers read at the annual convention in Detroit, Mich. 
October 19, 20 and 21, 1932. Albany, N. Y., 1933. 306 p. 

Norske molkeproducenters landsforbund, Oslo. Beretning 1932. Oslo, 
brugger, 1933. hi p. 

[Report of the Norwegian Co-operative Dairy Association]. 

Office international du vin, Paris. Anuuaire international du vin publie 
sous la direction de M. L6on Douarche. Edition 1933. Paris, Alcan, 1933. 723 p. 


Agricultural Education. 

Association of land-grant colleges and universities. Proceedings o 
the forty-fifth annual convention, Chicago, Ill. November 16-18, 1931. Burlington, 
Vt., Pree Press, 1932. 548 p. 

Association of land-grant colleges and universities. Proceedings of the 
forty-sixth annual convention held at Washington, D. C. November 14-16, 1932. 
Burlington, Vt., Free press, 1933. 5 12 P 


Forestry . 

The Empire FORESTRY handbook 1933. Edited by W. A. Robertson. London, 

Empire forestry association, [1933]- l6 7 P- 
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Miscellaneous . 

Beeeincioni, G. Terreno, acqua e malaria. Milano, Associazione idrotecnica 
italiana, [pref. 1932]. 114 p. (Biblioteca d’idraulica pratica, v. 4). 

CONGRiCS INTERNATIONA!, POUR I,A PROTECTION DE EA NATURE. 2 hm * CongreS 
international pour la protection de la nature. Paris 30 juin-4 juillet 1931- Paris, >So- 
ciete d’Editions geograpliiques, maritinies et coloniales, 1932. 584 p. 

Ovkrbeck,F. und H. Sciimitz. Zur Geschichte der Moore, Marschen und Wilder 
Nordwestdeutschlauds. I. Das Gebiet von der Niederweser bis zur unteren Kms. 
(In: Mitteilungen der Provinzialstelle fiir Naturdenkmalpflege, Hannover. Hft. 3. 
1931- P I-I 79 ). 

Schubert, L Zur Geschichte der Moore, Marschen und Walder Nordwest- 
deutschlands. II. Das Gebiet an der Oste und Niederelbc. (In: Mitteilungen der 
Provinzialstelle fiir Naturdenkmalpflege, Hannover. Hft. 4. 1933- 148 p-)* 


Periodicals (1) (2) (3). 

Agricoltura lucchese. v. 28, T928 mens. Lucca L 10. (Cattedra Ambulantc 
di Agricoltura per la Provincia di Lucca). 

[Formerly: “ I/agricultura della Provincia di Lucca*’]. 

Agricoi/Tura napoletana. v 3, 1927. bimens. Napoli. L. 15- (Cattedra Ambu- 
lante di Agricoltura per la Provincia di Napoli). 

Agricoltura salentina. v. 20, 1927. mens. Lecce. L 12 (Cattedra Ambulantc 
di Agricoltura per la Provincia di Lecc *). 

AEEAHABAD Farmer, v. 6, 1932. bimestr. Allahabad, H P., India. Rs. 3 int. ; 
$ 1 £tr. (The Allahabad Agricultural Institute). 

Aem und Weide. v. T|, 1933 bimestr. Munchen. RM 3.60 (Muncliner Bucli- 
gewerbeliaus M. Muller & Sohn). 

Apun.A agricola. v. 29, T928. mens. Aquila L 8. (Cattedra Ambulantc di 
Agricoltura della Provincia di Aquila). 


(1) Previous list March 1933. To be continued September 1933. 

(2) List of abbreviations: bihebd. (biweekly); bimens, (twice monthly); bimestr. (every two 
months); 6tr. (foreign price); hebd. (weekly); int. (home price); irr. (irregular); mens, (monthly); 
N. S. (new series); q. (daily); sem. (half yearly); s. (series); v. (volume); trim, (quarterly). 

(3) Between brackets [/J arc given translations and explanatory notes not appearing in the 
title of the review. 



Ariiiva pentru SJtiinta $i Reforma social^. vol. io, 1932. 4 fasc. p. an. Bucure^ti. 
500 I,, p. vol. (Institutul Social Roman). 

[The Archives for Science and Social Reform. Social institute of Rumania]. 

[Bi-lingual edition]. 

Ayrshire Cattle Society's Journal, v. 1, 1929. trim. Ayr. (The Ayrshire Cattle 
Herd Book Society). 

Azione veterinaria. v. 1, 1932. bimens. Roma. (Sindacato Nazionale Fascista 
Vetcrinari). 

[Formerly: “ T1 Mode mo Zooiatro "]. 

BericiiTK iibcr Landwirtschaft. Zcitschrift fiir Agrarpolitik und Landwirt- 
scliaft. Sort derabdr nek :«[Mitteilungen] ausdcm Intel nationalen Lan dwarf sch aft sin- 
sfitut in Rom. v. 1, 1933. 8 fois p. an environ. Beilin. RM. 12. (Verlagsbuchh. 
P. Parev). 

Biouixkten JarovizaTSII. v. 1, 1032. 6 f.])ar an. Odessa. Rb. 4.00. (Vseoukra- 
inskaia Akademiia Selisko-khoziaistvennykhNaouk Oukrainski'i Inst it out Selektsii). 

[Bulletin of the Jarovisation. (Ukrainian Academy of agricultural and econo¬ 
mical Sciences. Ukrainian Institute for Selection)]. 

BoiyETlN de la Direction de Agricultura y Gaiiaderfa. v. j, 1931. bimestr. Lima. 
(Ministerio de Fomento). 

Boijjcttiko della Catledra Ambulantc di Agricoltura per la Provinciadi Reggio- 
Tvmilia. v. 32, T932. hebd Reggio Kmilia. 

Buixktin ofliciel de 1 ’Office international des fabricants de Chocolat et de 
Cacao, v. 1, 1931. mens Bruxelles. 30 b. (150 fr. b.). 

Empiric Journal of Experimental Agriculture. v. 1, 1933. trim. London 20s 
(Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press). 

Food Industries, v. 5, 1033. mens. New York. $ 2. int $ 3 etr. (McGraw-Hill 
Publishing Company, Inc.). 

Gazeta cukrownieza. v. 40, 1933. hebd. Warszawa. Z. 120.00. (Rada Naczelna 
polskicgo Przemyshi Cukrowniczogo). 

[Sugar Gazette. (Principal Council of the Polish Industry)]. 

[Contents in Polish; titles of articles in •Polish and French]. 

GiornalE di agricoltura meridionale. v. 21, 1930* mens. Messina. L. 10. (Cat- 
tedra Ambulante di Agricoltura della Provincia di Messina). 

Journal of the Faculty of Agriculture, Hokkaido Imperial University. \ . 16, 
I9-7- irr. Sapporo (Japon). 

[Articles and coriespcnding titles in English or in Oerman]. 

Journal of the University of Bombay, vol. t, 1932. bimestr. Bombay. Rs. 
14. int. (Longmans, Green and Co., Ltd.). 
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MttHIyENX ab ORATORIUM. v. i, 1931. mens. Leipzig. (Moritz Schafer). 

[Supplement to the Weekly Journal “ Die Miihle '*]. 

Oiyli minerali - Olii e grassi - Colori e veraici. v. 11, 1931. mens. Milano. D. 50 
int. ; D. 100 £tr. 

[Formerly : “ D’industria degli Olii minerali e dei Grassi **]. 

Pig Breeders* Gazette. n°. 22, 1933. trim. Dondon. sh. 2/6. 

[Formerly: “ The N. P. B. A. Gazette: The National Pig Breeders* Asso¬ 
ciation **]. 

Proceedings of the Agricultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago, v. 21, 1921. 
mens. Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, is. le 11 0 . 

PbzEGE^d hodowlanv. v. 7, T033. mens. Warszawa. Zl. 2^.00. (Polskie Towa- 
rzystwo zootechniczne). 

[Breeding Review. (Polish zootechnic Society)]. 

[Contains “Sheep Breeding**; contents in Polish and French]. 

PRZECI.AD lniarski. v. 1, 1930. trim. Wilno Zl. 5 00. (Towarzystwo Dniarskie 
w Wilnie). 

[Flax Review. (Flax Society in Vilna)]. 

RinasciTa agricola. v. 14, 1927. mens I y a Spezia. D. 3. (Cattedra Ambulantc 
di Agricoltura per la Provincia de Da Spezia). 

S^eectionneur. v. t, 1932 irr. Versailles. (Association franchise des selec- 
tionneurs de plantes). 

Tidskrift for I.antrnan. v. 15, 1933 mens. Helsingfors. Fmk. 50. 

[Review fou Agriculturists.] 

[Formerly: “ Tidskrift for finlands svcnska lantmun ** Review for Swedish 
Agriculturists in Finland] 

Tioutiotjnov Pregled. (Tabakrundschau). v. 1, 1932. mens. Sofia. D. Ho. int. 
D. 150. 6 tr. 

[Titles and contents in Bulgarian and German; summaries in German]. 

ToTTORI Nogaku-Kwaihd. (Transactions of the Tottori Society of Agricultural 
Science), v. 1, 1927. 3D p. v. Tottori, Nippon (Japon). Y. 1.00. (Tottori Agricultural 
College). # 

[Articles and corresponding titles in several languages]. 

Umbria agricola. v. 46, T928. bimens. Perugia. D. 5. (Cattedra Ambulante 
di Agricoltura per la Provincia di Perugia). 

Umbria verde. (Agricoltura della Provincia di Tcrni). v. 1, 1932. mens. Temi. 
D. 10. (Cattedra Provincial di Agricoltura di Temi). 

[Formerly: “ D’Agricultura in Provincia di Temi ”]. 


Prof. Aeessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell'Istituto, Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 

North Africa: Desert Locusts (Schistocerca gregarta) (i). 

During September 1932 no information was received at the Regional Station 

of Algiers from Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco and Tripolitania. 

Algeria. 

7 October 1932 - - A pink swarm (with some yellow individuals) coming from 
the S. E. settled in the palm plantations of Tidikelt and 
Aoulef. It departed on the 10th flying W. N. W. 

9 » » A small yellow swarm coming from the S. passed over 

Tamanrasset. 

11 »> » — A large swarm settled in the region of Imeragen (Aoulef) 

seems to have flown north. 

10 » » — A large red swarm coming from the S. settled at Khechiba 

(25 km S. of Kl-Gol 4 a). It departed on 20th flying 
N N. E 

31 » » - A small red swarm coming from the N. passed over Beni- 

Ounif flying S. 

20 November » — A swarm coming from S. W. passed over Ksour Tabelbala 

flying N. E. 

A scattered red swarm coming from S. W passed over 
Beni-Abbes flying N. E. 

26 » » — A red swarm of medium density coming from S. W passed 

over Menouarar (Colon) b-Becliar) flying N. K. 

28 » » — A large red swarm settled 8 km N. W of Colon) b-Bechar, 

flew away towards N. E. 

A large swarm passed over Abadla (Colomb-B£char) 
flying N. 

A somewhat dense red swarm settled at Daoura 'Tabel¬ 
bala). 

* Under this and the third heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 

(1) Communication from the Government General of \lgeria (Direction dcs Services Kconoimque**) 

to the International Institute of Agriculture. 


A Ion. 2 Ingl. 
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French Morocco. 

16 October 1932 — A red swarm 10x2 km passed over Azaghar Tagmout 

(90 km S. E. of Taroudant). 

11 November » — A grey swarm 20 x 5 km. coming from the S. settled 

in the evening 30 km. S. S. W. of Taroudant. It 
departed on the 12th flying first E. and then N. W. 

12 » » — A large swarm coming from the S. E. passed over the 

forest of Ademine (35 km. S. E. of Agadir) and then 
flew N. K. 

13 » » — A swarm reported on the nth and 12th 30 km S. S. E. of 

Taroudant settled near Oued Issene (28 km E. of 
Agadir). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled 50 km E. S. E. of 
Agadir. 

15 » » — A swarm 4x2 km coming from the S. settled on the 

Ait Tinkert (30 km N. N. E. of Agadir). 

16 » » — A swarm 5x4 km passed 70 km E. S. E. of Mogador. 

17 » » - A swarm coming from Haha (Region of Mogador) passed 

over Argta. 

A pink swarm 5 X 3 km coming from the Chiadma settled 
at Tighurst. It left on the 18th flying N. and passed 
over Sidi-Mokta (between Mogador and Chichaoua). 

18 » >» — A large red swarm coming from the Haha settled at Mtou- 

gha, took flight and settled again on the 20th S. of 
Imi N'Tanout; part took flight again towards the N. E. 
Numerous large swarms reported between Cap Juky and 
the Draa (Rio de Oro). 

19 » » — A large swarm settled in the region of Tarjicht (80 km 

N. E. of Tiznit). 

21 » » — A swarm of 40 x 4 km passed to the S. of Agga flying 

N. A pink swarm coming from the S. settled at Angherif 
(Tatta). 

25 » » — A large red swarm passed 15 km W. of Imi N'Tanout 

flying N. E. 

26 » » — A red swarm coming from the S., 5x3 km, passed Ma- 

guenoum (48 km E. S. E. of Taroudant) flying E. 

28 » » — A red swarm of 100 sq. km coming from the S. settled at 

Fezna Dijorf (12 km N. W. of Erfoud). 

A red swarm of 10 sq. km. coming from the W. settled 
at Tafilalelt. 

28-29 » » A red swarm 2x4 km coming from the N. settled in the 

night 65 km E. of Cap Chir. 

» » — A large dense swarm passed over Ait Tinkert. 


2 9 
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French West Africa: Dasert Locusts (Schistocerca gregaria) in Mauri¬ 
tania (i). 

24 September 1932 -- A very large pink swarm coming from the S. passed 

over Atar flying N. with a hot vS. E. wind. 

5 October » — Hopper bands in the region N. of Maudjeria (Tidjikja). 

5 " 10 » » — Large pink swarms with some yellow individuals coming 

from the S. passed over the Circle of Adrar flying N. 


Eritrea: Tropical Migratory Locusts {{Locusta migratoria migratorioides) (2). 

During October 1932 only very few swarms of Locusta migratoria migrato¬ 
rioides were reported in the western and eastern plains. 

On the 2nd and loth numerous individuals of unknown colour coming from 
Agordat flew in a south-westerly direction ; on the 15th more locusts passed 
over Ducambia and Agordat. 

On the 27th a dense swarm coming from Abyssinia entered the territory of 
Eritrea over the plain of Baduma, but immediately crossed back over the frontier 

On the 12th in the eastern plain a number of yellowish locusts coming from 
the south flew north. 

During the whole month numerous bands of hoppers appeared in the terri¬ 
tory of Clieren, in Hamasien and Acchele Guzai. 

In the western plain about 20 hectares of doura (Andropogon Sorghum) 
and bultuc ( Pcnnisetum tvphoideum) were damaged at Barentu during October ; 
at Ducambia numbers of fields of doura were also spoilt. 

Extensive crops of doura were attacked in the region of Cheren, Begiuk, 
Bab Giangheren, Ad 'fades, Ad Temariam, Bet Galeru, Ad Adembes, Ad Zamat. 

United States of America: Tomato Late] Blight (3). 

A destructive outbreak of tomato late blight in Massachusetts is reported by 
O. C. Boyd and E. B. Guba. Whether the fungus ( Phytophthora infcstans De By.) 
on tomatoes is identical in all respects with that on potatoes or is a biologically 
distinct strain is still an open question in the United States. This disease has, 
hitherto, only been observed occasionally on tomatoes in # New England, and has 
caused only minor injuries to foliage or fruit. The last outbreak of any severity in 


(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services l^onomiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(j) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(3) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Neil E. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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Massachusetts occurred in 1905 and judging by the reports, it was rather insigni¬ 
ficant compared to the destruction caused this year. 

Beginning about the middle of September on early tomatoes in Worcester 
and Bristol Counties the disease spread rapidly to late varieties, and attacked 
both young and old plants, in some instances destroying not only the early plant¬ 
ings but the later ones as well Its progress was apparently favored by cool 
wet weather including clear nights with heavy dews. 

By the middle of Octobei, the disease was causing large losses to the fall 
green house crop of tomatoes, and seems to be especially severe in leaky green¬ 
houses and in those where the growers have practised cateless methods of water¬ 
ing or have failed to heat and to ventilate properly. It is not yet possible to 
estimate the extent of loss but it will obviously be large. One serious economic 
effect is that the presence of the disease has stopped all speculative buying since 
tradesmen realize that diseased lots will rot in the packages. 


India: New Diseases in the Bombay Presidency ( 1 ) 

The following parasites have been recorded for the first time in the Bombay 
Presidency: 

(a) A species of Uredo probably Urcdo fici (Cerutchum fin [Cast.] Arth ) 
011 Ficus benghalensis L 

(b) Piucinia hchanthi Schwr. on Hehanthus annum h 

(c) A species of Stnga on Paspalum scrobiculatum L 

It may also be noted that a lace of bacteriophage specific against Pseudomonas 
atn Hasse has been isolated from leaves of citrus affected by citrus canker. 


Latvia: Crop Diseases observed in 1932 (2). 

During 1932 no serious damage due to plant diseases has been reported. 

Oats were however more severely attacked by Pnccmia coronifera Kleb. than 
usually Sugar beet tops were frequently attacked by Cenospora beticola Sacc. 
Fairly frequently cases of infection with Sclcrottnia fructigcna Schrot on apples 
and Scl ctnerea (Bon ) Schrot on cherries were detected Podosphaera leucotricha 
(Ell et Kwerli) Salm made its appearance in two nursery gardens Cronartium 
nbuola Dietr and Septona Ribis Desm caused premature dropping of the leaves 
of black currant Attacks of Peronospora Sptnaciae Laubert were also reported 
on vegetables Tomatoes were attacked also by lhdymella Lycoperstci Kleb., 
Septona Lycopersict Speg. and Cladosporium fulvum Cooke et Rav. 


(1) Co u uunicatiou from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. B. N. UPPAL, Plant 
Pathologist to Government, Bomb ty Ptesidency, Poona. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor Max Kglits, Phyto- 
pathological laboratory of the University, Riga 
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Turkey; Certain Insect Pests of Crop Plants in Western Anatolia (i). 

According to information supplied by Mr Nihat Schevket bey, Director of 
the Entomological laboratory of Smyrna, newly planted vines, grafted vines, 
sown crops, nursery gardens and tobacco fields have been seriously damaged by 
Opatrum verrucosum Germ., Opatroides punctulatus Brull. and Gonocephalutn 
rusticum Oliv. 

The worst damage was in the vicinity of Smyrna and particularly in tobacco 
growing near uncultivated fields, vineyards and gardens. 

Control method :— The land to be planted with tobacco is ploughed again 
before planting out the seedlings. A poison is prepared by mixing well io kg 
of bran, a half kilo of Paris green, a little molasses and alittle water. The mixture 
is spread on the fields in little heaps about the size of a walnut 2 to 4 days before 
the tobacco is planted out. To prevent the heaps drying out too quickly they 
are covered over with leaves and green weeds. The insects during the day seek 
«ool damp places for shelter, eat the bran and are poisoned. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

Resolutions of the Second International Conference for Anti - Locust 
Investigation (2). 

Acting on the suggestion contained in the fifth resolution of the International 
Meeting for the Study of the Locust Problem which met in Rome, September 28- 
October 1, 1931, [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 1, pp. 6-10J, the French Government 
organised the Second International Conference for Anti-Locust Investigation in Paris 
on the occasion of the Fifth International Entomological Congress (15-23 July, 
1932). Representatives of Belgium, the British Empire, Egypt, Spain, Ethiopia, 
Italy, Liberia and France were present. 

The following resolutions were passed : - 

The Second International Conference for Anti-Ivocust Investigation, taking cog¬ 
nizance that all prerogatives of the International Institute of Agriculture of Rome 
resulting from the International Convention of 31 October 1920, relating to the orga¬ 
nisation of locust control, remain unchanged, and being regarded as of purely scien¬ 
tific standing, proposes as follows: - 

(2I) General Questions. 

I. — The members of the Second International Conference for Anti-Locust 
Investigation are unanimously agreed that an effective control of lpcusts in Africa 


(1) Commun ica tion from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr M, Sureva, Councillor of 
State, Ankara. 

(2) From the Report of the meetings of the Conference prepared by the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
of France. 


* Mon. 1 Ingl. 
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and Western Asia cannot be achieved by the isolated efforts of each single State 
and Colony. Studies carried out in recent years show conclusively that there exists 
a close interdependence between locust invasions over vast regions. 

II. — All local efforts at control have up to the present been exclusively defen¬ 
sive in nature and no genuinely satisfactory solution of the locust problem can be 
hoped for except by a rational organisation of scientific investigations in the zone 
in which originate the swarms that disperse over the continents. 

When the breeding grounds are known and the conditions leading to the 
production of swarms have been studied it will then be possible to draw up a 
scheme of defence to prevent in future the multiplication of locusts. 

III. — Investigation of the locust breeding and migration* must be conduct¬ 
ed on an international plan with the full cooperation of all the States concerned 
in the locust problem. 

At present there is official cooperation only between Belgium, Great Bri¬ 
tain, France and Italy with their Colonies and Protectorates. 

The following States must be invited to collaborate in the international research* 
Afghanistan, Arabia (Hejaz and Nejd, Yemen, Oman), British India, Iraq, Persia, 
Portugal, Turkey and the Union of Socialist Soviet Republics. 

In the course of the Conference the representatives of Abyssinia, Spain, 
Egypt and Liberia undertook to present for the approval of their respective 
Governments the various proposals of the Conference, already passed by their 
Delegates. 

IV. — A general plan of research drawn up without losing sight of the neces¬ 
sity of obtaining practical results within a reasonable time, comprise-* two main 
conceptions. 

One is the centralisation and study of all locust data in a single scientific insti¬ 
tution. 

The other is the discovery and study of the original breeding grounds by 
entomologists specially appointed for the work 

V. — The decision of the First International Meeting of Rome, recognising 
the Imperial Institute of Entomology of London as the International Centre for 
Anti-Locust Investigation is finally accepted by the present Conference. This 
Conference lays special emphasis on the need for all the States of Europe, Africa 
and Western Asia which are subject to locust invasions to cooperate with the 
International Centre. 

VI. — The international investigations are to be under the general direction 
of and coordinated by the International Conferences for Anti-Locust Investigation. 
These Conferences should continue to meet annually. 

It is eminently desirable that the States taking part in the international investi¬ 
gations should be represented at the Conferences by locust specialists, with a view 
to the discussion of their work and to ensure for the following years the coordination 
of locust investigations from all points of view. 

The Third International Conference will be held in London in 1933 if the British 
Government is willing to accept the suggestion. 
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(B) Programme of the International Centre for Anti- 
Locust Investigation, in London. 

I. — One of the principal functions of the International Centre for Anti-Locust 
Investigation, London, consists in assembling all the useful information on the 
breeding and migration of locusts. 

For this purpose it would be advisable to ask all the States cooperating in the 
investigation; — 

(a) to organise a system by which all swarms and all cases of breeding will 
in each State be communicated by the administrative personnel to a local Centre; 

(b) to provide for the monthly condensing of these local reports and their 
transmission, together with maps drawn up in accordance with the system of signs 
adopted by the International Meeting of Rome [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. I, p. io], 
to the International Centre as rapidly as possible and at least once a month. Du¬ 
ring the months when locusts are not reported in the country a negative report should 
however be sent. Reports or maps should be drawn up separately for each species 
of locust *. 

II. — The Governments of the States in which there is no entomological or 
agricultural Service able to collect the documentation relating to locusts shall 
give the necessary instructions to their local officials in order that they may report 
all locust activities. Such information shall be transmitted monthly and as rapidly 
as possible to the International Centre in London *. 

III. — Since at least 3 distinct species of locusts form swarms in Africa it is 
very important that special attention should be paid to their correct identification- 
To ensure this local reporters should be asked to send with their reports specimens 
of the locusts or at least of their wings. In cases in which the specimens cannot 
be identified locally they should be sent to the regional Centre or failing that to the 
International Centre. 

IV. - - The Conference would ask that the highly important documentation 
now in the possession of the International Institute of Agriculture in Rome should 
be made accessible to the International Centre. 

V. — A certain amount of information concerning previous locust invasions 
being kept in the files of the local administrative offices, all States cooperating in 
the investigation are asked to allow the documents to be examined by competent 
persons and particularly by agents of the International Centre or of the regional 
or local Centres. 

VI. — The International Centre for Anti-Locust Investigation will on the basis 
of the information received prepare quarterly reports on the locust situation in all 
the regions invaded. These reports will be distributed to all the States taking 
part in the investigation. 

* It is understood that the obligations of the different States resulting from the Convention and 
Agreement of Rome of 31 October 1920 remain whole and unchanged, more particularly that relating 
to the rapid reporting from State to State of swarms or hopper bands liable to pass the administrative 
frontiers. 
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Such reports will however be adequately complete and up-to-date only if the 
information is transmitted each month to the International Centre and as far as pos¬ 
sible before the end of the month following that to which it refers. 

VII. It is of extreme importance for all persons working on the locust prob¬ 
lem to be acquainted with the work carried out in other States, The International 
Centre in London will be able to help in this matter by periodical publication of a list 
of the works and notes that have appeared relating to locusts. Such lists will be 
able to be complete only on condition that copies or reprints of all the published 
matter relating to locust control are sent without delay to the International Centre. 


(C) Research in the Field. 

I. — The Conference emphasises the necessity for appointing in each State 
or group of territories entomologists for the special study of locust questions to be 
stationed in the infested zones and relieved of all other duties. Such appointments 
must be for periods of at least three years, for the observations relating to a given 
zone must extend over at least a whole year in order to give an accurate idea of 
the annual cycle and repetition of the studies over i or 3 seasons can alone lead to 
well-founded conclusions. 

II. — The present state of knowledge does not allow of the Conference present¬ 
ing a definite programme for investigation which must vary with the different zones. 
The following points may however be recommended to the attention of the local 
entomologists: - 

{a) Organisation of a regular system of information concerning locust activities. 
(6) .Survey of the geographical, ecological and seasonal distribution of each 
species of locust and of their phases. 

(c) Studies in field laboratories of the life cycle and seasonal movements of 
locusts in relation with the seasonal cycle and with seasonal changes in vegetation. 

{d) Collection and critical study of all old reports of locust activities in the 
same .State and in neighbouring States where there are not entomologists. 

With regard to the last mentioned States, the Conference wishes to ask their 
Governments to give authorisation for the official entomologists to penetrate when 
necessary into their territories for purposes of locust enquiries. 

III. — Taking into consideration the investigation already organised for the 
coming season in British, Egyptian and French territories in Africa, the Conference 
emphasises the urgent necessity for the appointment of entomologists for the 
following territories * - 


Territory 


Ivocu^t Species 


Government 


Kio dc Oro - Ifni 


Schtslocerca 


Spain 


Northern pail of the French Sudan, of the French 
Niger, and the north of the Chad Territory . 

The middle Niger. 

North and north eastern regions on the shores of 

l<ake Chad.. 

Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. 

Belgian Congo. 

Persia. 


Schtslocerca 

Locusta 


France 

France and Great Britain 


Locust* France 

Schistocerca and Ijocusta Italy 
Locusta and Nomadacris Belgium 
Schistocerca Persia 
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Before entry of a foreign territory by the official entomologists a preliminary 
agreement will be established between the Centres for Locust Studies represented 
at the Conference: — London for Great Britain, Cairo for Egypt, Algiers for France 
and Portici for Italy. 

IV. — The field entomologists will keep in close contact with their regional 
Centre and with the International Centre in London. The Centres will assist them 
with information about methods of work, about the situation in other territories, 
about recent publications and about identification of specimens sent to them. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Germany (i). — By Decree of 29 October 1932 bearing on the Decree of 
8 July 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 11, p. 182] which purposes to prevent 
the introduction of the San Jose scale [Aspidiotus pcrniciosus] and the apple 
maggot [Rhagolctis pomonella\ % there have been added to the list of customs offices 
authorised to allow the entry of fresh fruits and fresh fruit waste submitted to 
phytosanitary inspection and coming from] Austria or Hungary, the following 
customs offices :— 

Mittelwalde Bahnhof in Prussia and Simbach, Kufstein, Miinehen Grossmarkt- 
halle and vSalzburg in Bavaria. 

By Decree of 9 November 1932, which came into force on 15 Decem¬ 
ber T932, with a view to preventing the introduction of diseases and pests of 
Azalea indiea [=Rhododendron indicum], the importation of plants of this 
species attacked or suspected of being attacked by Septoria Azaleae, Exobasidium 
Azaleae , GracVaria azaleella and Acalla schalleriana is forbidden until further order. 

Importation will however be allowed on condition that each consignment is 
accompanied by a certificate written in German and the language of the country 
of origin and issued by an expert of the Plant Protection Service of the country 
of origin, stating that the consignment has been inspected and found free from the 
diseases and pests specified above. 

Transit under supervision by the customs authorities is allowed. ( Reichs - 
gcsetzblatt, Teil I, Berlin, 17. November IQ32, Nr. 75, S. 528). 

Germany (Brunswick) (1). — The Law of 17 October 1932 confers on the 
Minister of the Interior the right to decree the necessary regulations for the con¬ 
trol of agents injurious to the health of man and animals and of agents liable to 
damage the development of plants or the quality of plant products. 

Offences will be punishable by fines not exceeding 150 RM or imprisonment 
for a period not exceeding six weeks. 


(1) Communication from the Biologiselie Reiehsanstalt fiir T,and- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin- 
Dahlem, official correspondent of the InsUtute. 
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Germany (Hamburg) (i). — By Decree of 7 October 1932 the obligatory 
clearing of thistles [Carduus] must be extended to all land including roads, 
waste land, banks, ditches, hedges and embankments. 

The other provisions of this Decree correspond to those adopted by the 
Police Ordinance of 20 June 1931 [see this Bulletin , 1931, No. 10, p. 188]. 

Germany (Province of Hanover) (1). — By Decree of 10 October 1932 
it is made obligatory in certain districts of the province of Hanover to apply 
control measures against * Spargelfliege ' [Platyparea poeciloptera J and asparagus 
rust [Puccinia Asparagt). 

The regulations relating to the compulsory destruction each year of aspar¬ 
agus shoots are similar to those in force in Anhalt [see this Bulletin, 1932, No 11, 
p. 182]. The operations must however be completed by 1st December of each 
year. Should asparagus rust make its appearance very early in the year it might 
be necessary to order an earlier date for the carrying out of the work. 

The owner or holder of asparagus beds will be held responsible for the 
carrying out of the operations prescribed in this Decree. 

Germany (District of Miinster) (1) — By Decree of 16 August 1932 

proclaimed by the President of the District of Miinster, with a view to the control 
of poplar canker (Nectna coccinea var sangumella) every landowner who shall 
find this disease on Canadian poplars on his land is required to report it within 
a week to the police, who will have the trees examined by experts 

If the examination shows that the poplars are really attacked by canker the 
police will order their immediate destruction. 

Within certain localities specified in the present Decree it is forbidden to 
plant Canadian poplars. 


Germany (Prussia). — By Decree No. 13808 of 10 November 1932 it is 
forbidden to keep living Colorado beetles (Leptmotarsa decemlineata) in any stage 
of the life history or to breed or trade in such beetles (purchase, sale, consign¬ 
ment, Jetc.). 

Offences will be punishable by a fine not exceeding 150 RM or imprisonment. 
(Preussische Gesetzsammlung, Berlin, 25. November 1932, Nr 63, S. 353). 

Western Australia. — On 14 vSeptember 1932 (Agric. No. 2070/25; Ex. 
Co. No 1570) the Director of Agriculture notified that Paterson's Curse (Echium 
violaceum) has been declared a noxious weed within the boundaries of the Vic¬ 
toria Plains District Road Board. (Government Gazette of Western Australia , 
Perth, 16 September 1932, No. 46, p. 1456). 


(1) Communication from the Biologische Reichsanstalt fttr I,and- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin 
Dahleni, official correspondent of the Institute. 



*** On the 27 October 1932 the Director of Agriculture notified that 
Watsonia [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 2, p. 26] has been declared a noxious 
weed within the boundaries of the Manjimup Road Board, Harvey Road 
Board and Balingup Road Board Districts. (Government Gazette of Western 
Australia , Perth, October 28, 1932, No. 54, p. 1648). 


Bulgaria. — By a letter dated 13 December 1932 the Bulgarian Ministry 
of Agriculture and Estates has informed the International Institute of Agriculture 
that Bulgaria will shortly ratify the International Convention for Plant Protection 
of 16 April 1929 [see this Bulletin , 1929, No. 4, pp. 50-55]. 


Canada (1). — By Regulation No. 1 (Export) effective on and after Oc¬ 
tober 22, 1932 the export of apples comprising all varieties of the fresh fruit, to 
any country other than the United States of America, is prohibited, unless the ship¬ 
ment intended for export is accompanied by a certificate of inspection issued and 
signed by an inspector duly appointed under the Destructive Insect and Pest Act. 

It shall be illegal for any common carrier, steamship company, or any person 
to accept for export any such shipment unless the required certificate accom¬ 
panies the shipping papers. 

Spain. — By * Orden ' of 17 November 1932 lias been formed an * Insti- 
tuto de Investigaciones Agronomicas 1 (Institute of Agricultural Research) 
grouping all the Centres of an experimental nature which now are under the 
* Direccidn general de Agricultura *. The Centres will according to their 
respective personnel and equipment extend their activities to research work. 

The Institute will be divided into eight Sections, the first of which is that 
of Phytopathology. (Gaceta de Madrid , Madrid, 24 noviembre 1932, ano CCUXXI, 
tomo IV, mini 329, p&gs. 1357 y 1358). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 17 November 1932 an Inspector General 
of Agriculture has been made responsible for coordinating the branches of the 
Plant Protection Service (phytopathological research, permanent and voluntary 
crop protection, phytosanitary police). Journal Officiel de la Republique Frangaise , 
Paris, 20 novenibre 1932, LXIV drae annee, 11 0 271, p 12089). 

By modification of the provisions of the Decree of 26 November 1930 
[see this Bulletin , 1931, No. 2, p. 28] forbidding the entry into France of plants 
capable of introducing Rhabdocline Pseudotsugae , and of those of the Decrees of 
18 April and 21 May 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 5, p. 80, and No 3 , p. 132] 
instituting measures concerning importation of plants and giving effect to article 3 


(1) Communication from tlie Entomological Brai ch, Departn ent of Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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of the above mentioned Decree of 26 November 1930, the importation of cut 
stems of conifers (Christmas trees) free from soil was authorised during the period 
from 1 to 25 December 1932. (Ibid., Paris, 27 novembre 1932, n° 277, p. 12355), 

Italy (1). — By Ministerial Decree of 4 August 1932, which took effect 
from 1 vSeptember 1932, two new Royal Phytopathological Observatories (RR. 
Osservatorii di Fitopatologia) have been formed in addition to those already 
in existence, having their respective headquarters at Bolzano and San Remo 

The districts to be served by the new observatories are defined as follows : 

Royal Phytopathological Observatory of Bolzano : provinces of Bolzano 
and Trento 

Royal Phytopathological Observatory of San Remo provinces of Iniperia 
and Savona 

From the same date the Royal Phytopathological Observatories of the Venezia 
Tridentina and Chiavari ceased including within their jurisdiction the provinces 
of Bolzano, Trento, Iniperia and Savona 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 15 November 1932 shooting and snaring 
of birds by any means and at any time are forbidden until further order in the 
island of Capri (Gazzctta Ufficiale del Regno d’ltaha, Roma, 22 novembre 1932, 
anno 73 0 , n. 269, pp. 5243-5244) 

Netherlands (The). —- By a letter dated 25 November 1932 the Minister 
of National Economy and Labour has communicated to the International Institute 
of Agriculture, in conformity with article 11 of the International Convention 
for Plant Protection signed at Rome i(> April 1929 [see this Bulletin , 1929, No. 4, 
pp. 50-55], the list of plant diseases and pests against which the Netherlands 
desire more particularly to be protected and which should be entered 011 the 
health certificates. 

The list in question, which was published in the Netherlands official gazette 
(Nedcrlandsche Staatscourant) of 10 November 1952, consists of 

(1) potato wart disease (Chrvsophlycti s endobiotica f Synchytnum endo- 
bi otic uni]). 

(2) cherry fruit fly (Rhagoletis cerasi) 

(3) Colorado beetle (Leptinotarsa decemlineata) 

Dominican Republic. — In consequence of the disease of cacao known 
as 'escoba de bruja’ (Marasmius perniciosus) occurring in Equador, Surinam, 
Trinidad and probably in other countries, by Presidential Decree No. 343 of 
4 February 1932 the introduction of living plants, parts of plants, seeds and 
pods of cacao coming from any of these countries is forbidden. 


(i) Communication from the Ministiy of Agriculture and Forests to the International Institute 
of Agriculture. 
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The Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce will issue no permit for impor¬ 
tation of botanic material, nor-seeds or pods or living plants of cacao coming 
from countries other than those mentioned unless there is certainty that the 
disease in question does not occur in the country of provenance. (Revista de 
Agricultura y Contercio, Organo Oficial del Departamento de Agricultura y 
Comercio, Santo Domingo, Rep. Dominicana, Febrero de 1932, vol. XXIII, 
mini. 29, pag. 375). 

*** In view of the serious danger that the ‘piogan' (sweet potato weevil, 
Cylas formicarius) may be for the sweet potato [lpomoea Batatas ] crops and 
in consequence of the presence of breeding centres of the insect in certain places 
in the provinces of Monte Cristy, Puerto Plata, Santiago, Moca, La Veya y 
Duarte, in order to prevent as far as possible its introduction into the eastern 
and southern provinces, by Presidential Decree No. 479 of 30 June 1932 it 
is forbidden for farmers of the communes and divisions of the provinces of Seybo, 
San Pedro de Macoris, Santo Domingo, Azua and Barahona to utilise plants* 
parts of plants or tubers of sweet potato as seed if they come from anyplace 
in the region of Cibao. Similarly it is forbidden for any owner or driver of 
trucks, lorries or vesstls, or any other person, to transport plants, parts of plants 
or tubers of sweet potato from any locality in the region of Cibao to places or 
communes of the provinces named. 

It is also forbidden to utilise the aerial parts of sweet potato plants as 
fodder for animals in transport from or to the places named above. Trans¬ 
portation of sweet potatoes for food coming from the infested zone and addressed 
to the city of vSanto Domingo will be allowed only if the potatoes are found 
by the inspector or inspectors appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce to be free from the pest. The Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
will issue the necessary regulations to give effect to the present Decree and will 
organise a Service of inspection in places where it is considered necessary. 
This Service will issue free of charge certificates of health or of destruction 
in cases in which the latter has been decided on and carried out. Any quan¬ 
tity of plants or parts of plants or tubers of sweet potato which is found on 
inspection to be infested with eggs, larvae or adults of the 'piogan' must 
be burnt by the officials appointed by the Ministry of Agriculture and Com¬ 
merce in accordance with the Ministry’s instructions. 

Any infringement of the present Decree will be punishable by a fine of from 
h to 100 American gold pesos or by imprisonment for from 5 to 100 days. 
(Ibid., Julio de 1932, num. 34, p&g. 539). 

In view of the fact that the Mediterranean fruit fly (Ceratitis capitata) 
does not exist in Florida, United States of America, by Presidential Decree 
No. 497 of 19 July 1932 the Decree No. 1108 of 26 April 1929 ^ ias keen 
annulled, consequently importation of seeds, fruits and vegetables in 
general, coming from Florida, is allowed. (Ibid., Agosto de 1932, num. 35* 

P^g* 577 )* 



Tunis (Regency of). — A Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, 
Commerce and Land Settlement, dated 26 July 1932, provides that by modifi¬ 
cation of the regulations of the Decree of 11 July 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, 
No. 12, pp. 208-210] until further order importation without a certificate of 
phytosanitary inspection is allowed for the following plant products or plant 
parts :— (1) seeds of all kinds excepting berseem [ Trifolium alexandrinum ]; 
(2) fresh and forced fruits with the exception of those originating in or coming 
from the following countries in which the presence of the San Jos6 scale has 
been proved :— South Africa, Argentina, Australia, Canada, Chile, China, United 
States of America, Hawaii, Japan, Mexico, New Zealand; (3) fresh vegetables 
not forbidden under the legislation relating to grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vas- 
tatrix] ; (4) cut flowers. 

By a further Decree of the same date the list of plant and animal parasites 
considered dangerous to crops and to which are applicable the measures contained 
in the Decree of n July 1932 is as follows:— 

I. — Plant parasites 

Bacillus amylovorus (fruit trees); Cuscuta aegvptiaca (berseem); Deuterophoma 
tracheiphila (citrus trees) ; Endothia parasitica (chestnut) ; Pseudomonas Citri 
(citrus trees) ; Synchytrium endobioticum (potato). 

II. — Animal parasites. 

Aleyrodes citri (citrus trees) ; Anthonomus grandis and A. vestitus (cotton) ; 
Aspidiotus perniciosus (citrus trees and other plants) ; Ceroplastes sinensis (citrus 
trees) ; Chrysomphalus aonidum and C. dictyospermi (citrus trees and other plants) ; 
Diaspis pentagona (mulberry) ; Doryphoya (Leptinotarsa) decemlineata (potato) ; 
Iridomyrmex humilis (all crops) ; Margarodes vitium (vine) ; Mytilaspis gloveri 
(citrus trees) ; Pectinophora gossypiella (cotton) ; Phthorimaea operculella (potato) ; 
Pseudococcus filamentosus (citrus trees and vine). ( Bulletin de la Societe d*Horti¬ 
culture de Tunisie , Tunis, 15 novembre 1932, 3o e annee, n° 292, p. 179-180). 
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figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 224. 

Cuscianna, NicoiA Comparse di cavallette ueila Venezia Giulia. Cenni bio- 
grafici ed ecologici: criteri e mezzi di lotta. Nuovi Annali dell* Agrtcollura, Roma, 
1932, anno XII, nn. 2*3, pp. 303-343, figg. 1-10. Opere e lavori consultati, 
P* 343 - 

[The more to be feared of the numerous species observed in the Venezia Giulia:— 
Calliptamus italicus, Phasgonura viridissima, Decticus albifrons}. 

Dei. C[Affrizol, J. Grave peligro para nuestra agricultura. La dorffora de la 
patata en Francia. Agricultura, Madrid, 1932, ano IV, ntim. 44, p&gs 496 y 4Q7, 
figs. 1-4. 

[Leptinotarsa decemlineata ]. 

DE L^piney, J., et Mimeur, J.-M. Les paiasites du Myoporum dans la region 
de Rabat. Bulletin de la Socidtd des Sciences Naturelles du Maroc, Rabat, 193T, 
tome XI, n 08 7-8, p. 137-140. 

[.Heterodera radicicola, Pachydema anthracina, Oxycarenus lav a ter ae, Aphis 
gossypii, Aspidiotus hederae, A. lataniae, Chrysomphalus dictyospermi, Coccus hespe- 
ridum, Ceroplastes sinensis , Pseudococcus citri, Ps. adonidum, Rhizoecus falcifer, 
leery a purchasi injurious to Myoporum insulare. Ps. adonidum is the more serious 
parasite]. 

Deeea Beffa, G. Sopra alcuni Macrolepidotteri nocivi. Bollettmo del Labor at or 10 
Sperimentale (Regio Osservatono Regionale) di Fitopatologia , Torino, 1932, anno 9, 
n. 6, pp. 86-92 

[<Crambus culmellus, Zophodia convolutella , Etiella zinckenella, Acrobasis zelleri , 
Hypsopigia costalis, Evergestis extimalis, Glyphodes unionalis , Pionea f orfi calls, Sylepta 
ruralis , Pandemis corylana, Tortrix bergmanniana , Argyroploce pruniana , Olethreutes 
salicella , Grapholitha nigricana , Gr. funebrana]. 

Dee Lungo, Angioeo. Uccelli e selvicoltura. UAlpe , Milano, 1932, anno XIX, 
n. 7-8, pp. 225-259, 7 figg- 

[Concerning birds useful in the control of pests of forest trees], 

Di Cairano, Vitaee. L 'invasione delle cavallette in Tripolitania nel 1932. 
Rassegna Economica delle Colonie, Roma, 1932, anno 20° n. 9-10, pp. 977-1018, 
29 figg., 1 carta. 

[Schistocerca gregaria ]. 
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[Direcci6n de AgronomI a] . Ea langosta. Ministerio de Industries. Direcci&n 
de Agronomia. Publication Mensudl. Montevideo, 1932, afio V, n.°® 1-2, pdg9. 1 
a 18, figs. 1*12, 2 diagrs. 

[Schistocerca paranensis]. 

Doidge, G. M. A wilt disease of cucarbits. Farming xn South Africa , Pre¬ 
toria, 1932, Vol. VII, No. 79, pp. 299-300, 1 fig. 

[Fusarium javanicum var. Theobromae]. 

Dover, Cedric. A social spider as a pest of mango trees. The Indian Forester , 
Dehra Dun, U. P., India, 1932, Vol. EVIII, No. n, pp. 615-616, pi. XXXIII. 

[Stegodyphus sarasinorum on Mangifera indica], 

Dumbeeton, E* J. Codling-moth investigations. The New Zealand Journal 
of Science and Technology, Wellington, N. Z., 1932, Vol. XIV, No. 2, pp. 114-117, 
graphs 1-2 

[Carpocapsa pomonella ]. 

DUMBARTON, E J. The apple leaf-roher (Tortrix postvittana Walker). The 
New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology , Wellington, N. Z., 1932, Vol. XIV, 
No. 2, pp 83-92, figs. 1-4. Bibliography, p. 92. 

DU Pasquikr, R Principales maladies parasitaires du th&er et du cafeier en 
Extreme-Orient. Bulletin Economtque de ITndochme, Hanoi, 1932, 35* ann^e, 
p. 223 B-253 B, fig. 1-17, pi. I-V, references, p. 224 B, 232 B, 234 B, 238 B, 247 B, 
250 B, 251 B, 253 B; p. 3O7 B-415 B, fig. 18-36, pi. VI-XI, references, p. 371 B, 
372 B, 374 B, 377 B, 384 B, 386 B, 394 B, 397 B, 399 B, 402 B, 405 B, 415 B. 

[Xylotrechus quadripes, a larva of Cerambycidae, Xyleborus spp., Siephanoderes 
hampei, Holoincha sp., Lachnosterna sp., Euchlora viridxs, Apogonxa spp., Diapro- 
morpha melanopus, Phytorus dilatatus, Xypomyces spp., Corigerus mandarinus, 
Astycus chrysochlorus, Archines destructor , Andraca bipunctata , A. apodecta, Stau- 
ropus alternus , Heterusia spp., Clania spp., Pagodia (Eumeta) hekmeven, Amatissa 
spp., Acanthopsyche spp.. Psyche assamica (?), Zeuzera coffeae, Thosea spp., Setora 
mtens , Parasa lepida, Behppa lohor, Chalcocehs albiguttata, Orgyia spp., Nvgmta spp., 
Agrotis spp., Arbela spp., Ptochoryctis simbleuta, Comocritis pieria , Biston spp., 
Ectropis crepuscularia, Homona coffeana, Cacoecta micaceana, Adoxophyes pnva- 
tana, Laspeyresia leucostoma, Gracilana theiuora , Agnphora rhombata]. 

FEYTAUD, J. Ee pou de San Jos£ (Aspidxotus perniciosus Comst.). Revue de 
Zoologie Agricole et Appliqude, Bordeaux, 1932, 31* annee, n° 3, p. 33-4°, fig- 
5-7; n # 4, p. 49-58; n° 6, p. 89-100. Bibliographie, p. 94. 

FEYTAUD, J. Ee pou de San Jose en Europe. Revue de Zoologxe Agricole et 
Appliqude , Boideaux, 1932, 31* amufe, 11 0 8, p. 121-123. BibKographie, p -23. 

[Aspidxotus perniciosus in Hungary and Austria]. 

FEYTAUD, J. Un nouvel appat pour la destruction des courtilieres. Revue de 
Zoologie Agricole et Appliqude , Bordeaux, 1932, 31* annde, n° 7, p. 105-107. 

[Bait poisoned with barium fluosilicate against Gryllotdtpa vulgaris ]. 



Fuimek, Leopold. Die neue Gefahr fur den heimischen Obstbau (San-Jos<f- 
Schildlaus). Die Landwirtschaft, Wien 1932, Jalirgj. 1932, Nr. 11, S, 257-260, 
Abb 10Q-112; Nr. 12, S 286-287 
[A spidtotus perniciosus ] 

CrARCiA Mercet, Ricardo Los parasitos de los insectos perjudiciales Primera 
edicidn. (Biblioteca Agricola Sal vat) Barcelona, Sal vat Editoies, S A , 1932, VII -f- 
151 pags , 39 figs Bibliografia, pdgs 149 a 151 

[The same idea which in 1926 led Malenotti to write for the Italian public 
a manual on the useful insects for plants has now suggested to Mercet to publish 
the present volume on the parasites of insect pests. 

Among Spanish entomologists Mercet is particularly well fitted to deal with 
this subject in view of his long experience 

In a readable but scientific form the writer briefly describes the present know¬ 
ledge of the action of parasites on plant pests , he deals with the possible utilisation 
of the useful insects in the control of insect pests and their breeding for the pur¬ 
pose He describes more in detail the parasites of certain highly destructive plant 
pests such as T vmantna dispar, Thaumetopoea pityocampa, Phthonmaea operculella, 
Pyrausta nubilalis , Sesamia nonagnoides , Chrysomphalus dictyospermi, Aulacaspis 
pentagona , Lnosoma lanigerum, Ceratitis capitata, Dacus oleae, etc ] 


Gard, M. Dominates causes par les organes floraux caducs ou liaturellement 
diss&ninds, pendant les printemps a etat hygromdtriqut eleve et a pluies persis- 
tantes Revue de Pathologie Vt get ale et d’ Entomologie 4 gncole, Pans, 1932, tome 
XIX, fasc 4, pp 170-180 

Centner, G Schadigung der Keimwurzeln von Roggen und Weizen durcli Fusa- 
riumbefall Praktische Blatter fdr Pflanzenbau und Pflanzens chute, Freising 1932, 
X Jahrg , Heft 0/10, S 210-222, 1 Abb 

G 10 A NTH, R Risultati di un’esperienza sull’ereditarieta della maculatura in¬ 
terna dei tuberi di patata Bollettmo della R Stazionc di Patologia Vegetate , Roma, 
1932, anno XII, 11 ser , 11 3, pp 275-277, figg 1-2. Bibliografia, pp. 277. 

[Virus disease] 

Goff art, H Untersuchungen am Hafemematoden Heterodera scliachtii Selim, 
unter besonderer Beruchsichtigung der schleswig-holsteinischen Verhaltnisse I III. 
Beitrag zu Rassenstudien an Heterodera schachtii Sclun. Arbeiten aus der Btolo- 
gischen Reichsanstalt fur Land - und Forstwirtschaft, Berlm-Dahlem, Berlin 1932, 
XX Bd , Heft f vS 1-26, Abb. 1-8. Sehriftenverzeichnis, S 26 

GoidAnich, Gabriele. La verticilliosi dell' « Acer campestre » L. e alcuni 
altri casi di tracheomicosi in Italia. Bollettmo della R. Stazione di Patologia Vege¬ 
tate, Roma, 1032, anno XII, n. ser., n. 3, pp. 285-297, figg. 1-7. 

[Vett milium sp on Acer campestre, A platanoides , Calycanthus praecox, £«- 
phorbiasp., Koelreutena pamciUata > Lonicera hi flora, Fatsiaj&ponica , Pafiaver Rhoeas, 
Phlox sp. and Prunus Armemaca ; Fusartum mveutn on watermelons ; Fusaxmtn 
sp (?) on conifers, Rhamnu s aim folia and Rhus succedanea]. 
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Green, F. Mary The infection of oranges by Penicillimn The Journal of 
Pomology and Horticultural Science , London, 1932, Vol X, No 3, pp 184-215, 
figs 1-6 References, pp 212-215. 

[Pemcilhum itahcum and P digitafumj 

GREENE, Henry P Some pest control problems of the Argentine fruit grower 
Monthly Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture , State of ( ahjornta, Sacramento, 
California, 1932, Vol XXI, Nos 4-5-6, pp 258-268, figs 1-5 Bibliography, p 268 

[The contents include various lists of diseases and pests of citrus and other 
tree fruits in Argentina] 

Hansen, H N , and SMrTH, Rai,ph E The mechanism of variation in im¬ 
perfect fungi Botrytis cinerca Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa, 1932, Vol 22, 
No 12, pp 953-964, figs i -4 Literature cited, p 964 

Hansen, Henning P Forsog paa aktiv Tmmumsenng of Kaalroe Brass tea 
napus mod Rhizoctonwsc Nordisk Jordbrugsforskning, Kobenhaxn 1932, Hefte 5, 
sid 191-200 Litteratur, sid 200 

[I11 Danish, with an English summary In this paper it is attempted to show, 
whether an active immunisation of swede-seedlings (Brassica Napun) against Rhizoc- 
toma sp can be accomplished] 

Haskthoft Emii, Grundzuge der Rauchscliadenkunde Anleitung zur Prufung 
und Beurteilung der Finwirkuhg von Raucbabgangen auf Boden und Pflanzeii 
Berlin, Verlag von Gebruder Borntraeger, 1932, VII+167 S , 7 Abb Verzeichnis des 
Sch rift turns, S 158-161 

Hkinisch, OTTokar Der Bogenamarant (Amarantus retroflexus L ), ein wung 
lieachtetes Unkraut bortschntte der Landwtrhchaft , Leipzig 1932, 7 Jalirg , Heft 

8 34 U 347 . Abb 1-3 Literatur, S 347 

Houdayer, C Traitements d’automne et deliver des arbies truitiers 7 e Pvogn 9 
igncole et Viticolc, Montpellier, 1932, 49* ann&i, n° 49, p 540-544 

HUBERT, Kurt Beitrage zur Znclitung rostresistentef Weizen Zeitsthnft fur 
ZUchlung, Reihe A Pflanzenzuihtitng, Berlin 1932, Bd XVIII Heft 1, S 19-52 
Literatur, S 51-52 

[Puccxnia glumarum Tntici, P tnliciiia] 

HOTTING, Werner Die Gnmdlagen zur Imniumtatszuchtung gegen Brand- 
pilze (Ustilagineen) (Sanmielreferat) Der ZUchtei, Bcrlni 1032, 4 Jahrg , Heft 9, 
S 209-219, Abb 1-27 Liteiaturverzeichms, S 218-219 

JACK, Rupert W The lesser tobacco wireworms Bulletin No 847, Salisbury, 
1932, 6 pp , 1 pi. 

[Trachynotus geniculatm, etc ] 

J ANSSENS, Paul E A Le coton en Afnque tropic lie Bruxelles, Ateliers R Bau- 
vSart, 1932, [III] + 406 p, 38 + LIX fig , 2 cartes Bibliographic, p 388-402 

[The contents include :— Maladies du cotonmer (p 83-112, fig x-xvm)] 
Inscctes attaquant le cotonmer (p 112-145, fig 17-3*, XIX-XXIIT, t pi 
en coul)] 
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Johnson, T., Newton, M, and Brown, A M Hybridization of Puccinia 
giamims tntici with Puccinia gramints secalis and Puccinia gramints agrosttdis. 
Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 1932, Vol XIII, No. 3, pp. 141-153, figs. 
1-5 Literature cited, p 153 

[With title and summary in French]. 

Jovino, Saverio La ruggine nera del grano nel Mezzogiorno e mezzi di 
combatterla. La Ruerca Scientifica, Roma, 1932, anno III, vol. II, 11 9-10, 

pp- 348-356 

[Puccinia gramims], 

KERVEGANT, P. Le cafSier a la Martinique Bulletin di VAgence Gdnerale dcs 
Colonies , Paris, 1932, 25° annee, n° 284, p 1653-1087, 4 fig Bibliographic, p 1087 

[Deals inter aha very fully with the plant and animal parasites of this crop]. 

Kozeowsky, S , ct Rungs, C vSur quelques inscctes ennemis dcs plantes marai- 
clieres au Maroe Bulletin de la Societe dcs Sncnces Naturelles du Maroc, Rabal- 
Paris-Londres, 1932, tome XII, 1-3, p. 69-08 

[Scaptomyza flaveola, Phviomyza atneorms, Anthomvia (Chorlophila) raduum, 
Pegomyia betae, P wmthcmi, Spheroderma oculanum, Phthonmaea operculella, Phy - 
tometra onchalcea, Plutella macuhpennis, Enococcus caclearum]. 

Krkis, Hans A Beit rage zur Kenntnis pflanzen parasitise her Nematodeii 
Zeilschnft fur Parasitenkurnte, Berlin 1932, 5 Bd , 1 Ileft, S 184-194, 15 Abb 
Lite rat ur, S 194 

[(German description of Pnstionchus longtcaudalus n gen. et n sp. on Lacluca 
saliva, and of Rhabditis macrocheila n sp. on Solanum tuberosum], 

KiJKEERATH, H , et GhrsquierE, J La mosaique du manioc Innalcs de Gem- 
bloux, Gembloux, 1932, 38° annee, n® livr , p 365. 

Labrousse, V L’etat sanitaire des plantes cultivees dans ses rapports a\ tc 
leur nutrition. Annales Agrononuques, Paris, 1932, 2® annee, n° 6, p 774-808 
Bibliographic, p 795-808 


L vidlaw, W B B The enemies of the elm bark beetle (Scolytns destructor , 
OJi\ ) 1 he Scottish Forestry Journal, Edinburgh, 1932, Vol 46, Pt 2, pp 117- 

129, figs 1-6 References, p 129 

[Parasitylenchus scolyti, Aulonium Irisulcatum, Hypophloeus bicolor, Thana- 
simus formicanus, Cryplophagus dentatus, Coeloides scolyticidae, Entedon leuio- 
gramma, C heiropachys colon and an unidentified mite were observed in Great Britain 
as predators of Scolytus destructor]. 


La NoTTE, F S Sul mancato accrescimento delle olive. La Propaganda Agricola, 
Bari, 1932, ser. II, anno XXIV, n 22, pp. 336-338, 1 fig. 

[The phenomenon must be attributed to unfavourable weather conditions or 
secondarily to physiological disturbances in the plant itself]. 



Earose, Em,, et Vanderwaixe, R. Ives effets du froid sur quelques variates 
de froment k haut rendement au cours de 1 'hivei 1931-1932. Bulletin de Vlnstitut 
Agronomique et des Stations de Recherches de Gembloux , Gembloux 1932, tome I, n° 3, 
p, 204-222, fig. 1-9. 

[In French, with title and summary in Flemish, German and English]. 

IyK Goupiiy Ives propri^t^s insecticides du bromure de m&hyle. Revue de Patho- 
logie Vdgdtale etd’Entomologie Agricole, Paris, 1932, tome XIX, fast' 4, p. 169-172. 

EiESE, J Zur Biologie der Douglasiennadelschiitte. Zeitschnft fiir Forst- und 
Jagdwesen, Berlin 1932, EXIV, Jalirg , 11 Heft, S. 680-693, Abb. 1-4. 

[Rhabdochne Pseudotsugae ]. 

IvOEWKlo E. E. Schwefelkalk-Bleiarscniat oder Kupfermittel zur Bekampfung 
des Fnsikladiums? DerObs/- und Gemusebau, Berlin 1932, 78 Jalirg , Heft 1 j, S 175- 
176 

[Fusicladium]. 

Eundkc'.Arpii, Henrik Die Nalirstoffaufnahmc der Pflanze Jena, Verlag von 
Gustav Fischer, 1932, VIII -f- 374 S , 79 Abb , 5 Taf. 

iThe contents include:—Kapitel 8 Die Dorrfleckenkrankheit und alinliche 
nichparasitate Krankheiten des Ilafers ilire rrsachen und die Mittel zu ihrer 
Bekiimpfung. 

1 Die Kaliniangelkrankheit 

2. Die Ddrrfleckenkranklieit, ihre Verbreitung und rrsachen (S 271-311, Fig 76- 
77, Taf IV-V)] 

Mahnkr, Artier Zum Bcgriff « Krebsfestigkeit von Kart offel sort en » Land- 
wirtschafthche Fachpresst fUr (be Vschechosloivakei, Tetschcn 19^2, to Jnhrg , Nr 13, 

S 275-276 

[,Synchytnum endobioticum ]. 

Maeknotti, Ettore Precisazioni Magnesite e grihotalpe Giomale di Agn- 
coltura della Domemca , Roma, 1932, anno XEIT, ti 48, p 565, figg 1-2 

[The tests carried out by the R Osservntorio di Fitopatologia, of Verona 
show definitely that the use of magnesite (magnesium carbonate) cannot be leconi- 
mended, at least at the rate of 0 quintals per ha, for control of Gr\ lima l pa vul¬ 
garis}. 

MAEEAMAIRE, A. Sur une maladie du cafeier a la Cote d'Ivoire IS Agronomic 
Coloniale, Paris, 1932, 21* annde, n° 174, p. 193-197 
lignosus ? on Coffea arabica]. 

MARCHAb, iSm. Reciterches et observations effect uees a la Station de Pliyto- 
patologie de l'Etat pendant la pdriode 1927-193 1 Bulletin de Vlnstitut Agmn unique 
el des Stations de Recherches de Gembloux, Gembloux, iq 3 2 > tonic I, n* 3, p. 164- 
174 . 

[In French, with title and summary in Flemish, German and English. Specially 
noteworthy as new for Belgium is the record of Bacterium translncens var undu- 
losum on wheat and Svnchxinum enunhotuum on potato] 
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Marchae, Paue. Xes sciences biologiques et leurs rapports avec l'Entamologie, 
Revue gendrale des Sciences pures et apphqudes , Paris, 1932, tome XXIII, n° 23, 
pp. 670-675 

Mathieu, G. Digits de larves de taupins sur tomates. Moyen cultural de lutte. 
Revue de Pathologie Vdgitale et d'Entomologie Agricole, Paris, 1932, tome XIX, fasc. 4, 
pp. 172-173, pi. VI. 

[Elateridae]. 

Maz£, P., et MAzfi, P.-J. Influence des fumures organiques sur rinfection du 
mai's par VUstilago maydis Comptes rendus des stances de la Soaett de Biologic et 
de se fthales et assocites , Paris, 1932, tome CXI, n° 39, pp. 835-837. 

Maz£, P., et Maz£, P.-J. Sur revolution du cliarbon (Ustifago maydis) sur nos 
cultures de mais en 1932. Comptes rendus des stances de la Socidtd de Bwlogie et de 
ses fthales et assocides, Paris, 1932, tome CXI, n° 38, pp 559-561. 

MazzanTI, Teodosio A proposito della moria dcgli olmi. Vllaha Vtmcola ed 
Agrana, Casalmonferrato, 1932, anno XXII, n. 49, p. 767. 

\Celth australis to replace elms attacked bv Graphiutn Ulnn} 

McATEE, W. X The need for studies in bird control in California. Monthly 
Bulletin of the Depaitment of Agriculture, State of California, Sacramento, California, 
1932, Vol. XXI, Nos 4-5-6, pp 269-286, figs 1-8 

McKlNEEY, Kart, B. A concept of the ultra microscopic virus diseases and a 
classification Science , Lancaster, Pa , 1032 New Series, Vol 76, No 1977, PP 449 - 
454 - 


McRae, W. Effect of mosaic on the tonnage and the juice of sugarcane in 
Pusa, Part II. The Indian Journal of Agricultural Science, Calcutta, 1932, Vol. II, 

pt iv, pp. 378-384- 


NOTES 

New Official Correspondents of the Bulletin . — The following have been 
appointed by their respective Governments as official correspondents of the International 
Institute of Agriculture for questions relating to plant protection :— A. Maeeamaire, 
Ing&iieur d’Agronomic Coloniale, Directeur du baboratoire de Phytopathology de la 
region equatoriale de 1 ’Afiique Ocddentale Francaise, Xa Md par Bingerville, Ivory Coast; 
Maung Thet Su, B. Ag., Mycologist, Department of Agriculture, Agricultural College, 
Mandalay, Burma, British India; Philippe Keat, Ingenieur, Chef du Sendee Agricole de 
la R6publique Eibanaise, Bcyiouth; Francesco DESSY, Dottore, Direttore dell’Agri- 
coltura e delle Foreste, R. Govemo delle Isole Italiane dell’Egeo, Rodi, Aegean Islands. 




Prof. AEESSANDRO Brizi, Segretario generate delVlstituto , Direttore rfsponsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 

French North Africa: Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i) 

Algeria. 

3 December 1932 — A large swarm over Colomb-B 4 char at 3 p. m. flying N. E. 

4 » » — A small red swarm passed over Beni-Abbes flying E. 

A swarm of medium density coming from the N. N. W. 
passed over Tabelbala flying N. E. 

5 » >> - A dense pink swarm, of 10 X 5 km, coming from the 

S. settled at B£char (Colomb-Bechar). 

A large swarm coming from the N. W. settled at Igli 
(Colomb-Bechar) 

7 » » — A sparse red swarm coming from the S. W. passed over 

Beni-Ounif at 1 p. m. flying N. E. 

xo » » - A large red swarm coining from the S. K. settled at 2 p 111. 

at Adrar. 

11 » » — A small swarm coming from the W. vSettled 15 km W. 

of Arbaouat (Geryville) and departed towards the N 

1 i ' » - A large red swarm coming from the S settled at Deldoul 

Barka Charovin (Oo km S. S W of Tiniimoun) 

r 3 » > - A small swarm coming from the W settled So km fiom 

El Abiod (Geryville) and flew E. 

15 » — A large swarm coming from the W. settled 130 km S. 

of Geryville and departed towards the R. 

22 » » — A red swarm settled over the region W. of Meridja (Co- 

iomb-Bechar) at 9 a m 

Morocco. 

23-24 November 1932 — A large swarm settled on the 1 tribu * of the Is Brahim 

(50 km E. of Tiznit). Departed on the 25 flying E. 

30 » » — A very large red swarm passed 18 km E. oi Cap Ghir 

at about 3 p. m flying S. E. 


• Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical older, 
(t) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Sci vices Economiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

Mon* a Ingl. 
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1 December 1932 — A red swarm reported by the circle of Erfoud 20 km S. 

of Taouz. 

2 » » — A red swarm passed 45 km E. N. E. of Taroudant 

flying N. E. 

A swarm of 3 sq. km settled during the night on the 
Aouchouz 165 km E. of Cap Ghir. Departed on the 
3rd flying E. 

3 » » — Some pink adults collected where the road from Port 

Dyautey branches to Tangiers and Petit Jean. 

5 » » — A swarm of 2 sq. km passed over Ksar es Souk flying N. 

A red swarm of 2 km x 500 m passed over Bou Denib 
at 1 p. m. flying N. 

A small red swarm passed over Igherm at about 1 p. m., 
driven N. by a southerly wind. 

A large swarm coming from the S. settled 100 km S. W. 
of Erfoud. 

(> a » — A swarm passed Tafilalet flying N E. 

A red swarm coming from the S. settled at Bou Ananc. 

Departed on the 7th flying N 
A very large red swarm coming from the N. E. passed 
Tale Kjouiil, 130 kni E of Cap Ghir, flying S. W. 

A swarm coming from the S settled at Assaghar 
(180 km E. of Agadir) and flew V S. E. 

7 » — A red swarm coming from the S. settled 15 km S. W. of 

Bon Anane. 

A large red swarm coming from the S. settled on the 
palm plantation of Akka. Departed on the 8th at 
5 p m. flving N. 

A large red swarm passed at about midday 140 km E. 

of Cap Ghir (Circle of Taroudant) flying S. E. 

A red swarm coming from the S.-W. settled at Bou Anane 
and Ouled Abbks. Flew N. E. on the 8th. 

S > ) - A large swarm passed over Bou Malem flying S. W. 

it >» » — A swarm ot 13 X 3 km coming from the W. settled at 

Amizmiz. Departed in the afternoon towards the N. E. 
17 » » — A small swarm coming from the S. E. turned above 

Igherm and flew S. with a northerly wind, 
iq » » - A sw arm of 10 x 3 km settled near Tassoultant Aghouatin 

(9 km S. S. E. of Marrakech). 

19-20 » » --- Numbers of swarms settled between Kerrando and Aou- 

21-22 fous and Aoufous and Bou-Denib. 

20 » » — A red swarm of 4 x 3 kin coming from the S. E. settled 

at (Med Brahim (20 km W. of Taroudant). Departed 
on the 21st flying N. E. 

A swarm coming from the Haouharas settled at about 
5 p. m. at El Mouih at Tirkou. 



22 December 1932 


23 » 


24 » » 


25 » » 

20 » >J 
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— A r^d swarm of io x 15 km coming from the E. settled 

on the country of the Tazentant. Departed on 23rd 
and settled again at Tanit where it spent the night of 
the 23-24th. 

A small swarm coming from the N. E. passed over Gour- 
ram a. 

- A swarm of 6 km following the valley of the Oued Zat 

passed over Ail Ourir and flew in the direction of Marra¬ 
kech. 

— A swarm of 6 km coming from Tamazouzt by the valley 

of the Oued Zat passed at 1 p. m. at Ait Ourir flying 
towards Ait Zaid. 

A red swarm of 4 x 2 km coming from the N W. 
passed over the Montaga (40 km E. of Taroudant) 
flying S. 

— A swarm of 4 km circled over Ait Ourir at 3 a.m. and 

flew E. following the Oued Zat. 

- A red swatm of 2 X I km coming from the N. W. settled 

near Demnat and soon departed. 

A small swarm coming from the E. settled at Douar 
Kuegui, region of Marrakech. Departed on the morning 
of the 29th flying towards Sidi Rahal. 

A very dense swarm of 700 x 800 m passed over Douar 
Iznaguen (E. of Taroudant) flying N. 

- A red swarm of 2 X 4 km coming from the N. settled E. 

of Marrakech. Flew away on the morning of the 
28th towards the N. 

A swarm coming from Ida ou Tanan settled near Bou- 
meit, region of Mogador. 


French W est Africa: Tropical Migratory Locust (Locusta migratoria migra - 
torioides) in Dahomey (1). 

29 October 1932 A swarm coming from Ihc S. W. (Bopa region) settled 

at Allada Departed on 31st flying vS. E., region of 
Abomey Calavi. 

3 November » A swarm coming from the E settled in the subdivision 
of Sak£t6, circle of Porto Novo. Departed on the 
morning of the 4th, flying W. 

7 » » -- A swarm coming from the N. (Tangui&a) passed Bou- 

kombe (circle of Atacera) flying S. E. (Djougou and 
Sodok6). 

(i) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction dcs Services X&onomiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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Egypt: Desert Locust (1). 

No swarms of the desert locust appeared in the country during November, 
1932 . 

Few Schtstocerca gregaria ph. flaviventris were found scattered in some valleys 
of the Arabian desert, others were discovered in the Oases of Kharga and Dakhla 
in the South Western desert. Most probably they were the remnants of swarms 
which invaded the country in previous years. They were so few that no control 
was necessary. 

A scheme for scouting other parts of the desert was laid down with the object 
of finding out whether any breeding took place. 

Eritrea: TropicalJSligratory Locust ( Locusta migratoria migratorioides) (2). 

During November 1932 very few locusts were reported in the Colony. 

In the western plain adults of unspecified colour passed over Tzellimd on 
5 November. The same day a very dense svt arm of dark coloured locusts coming 
from Mai Ambesa passed over Boscioca ; other locusts settled in the Badouma 
plain and copulation occurred. 

On the high plateau a dense swarm of young locusts followed by numbers 
of storks passed uver Az Teclesan and Sciouma Negus Talitai on the 13th, flying 
towards the eastern plain Numerous hopper bands of Locusia migratoria migra¬ 
torioides appeared towards the middle of the month in the territory of Accheld 
Guzai and were rapidly destroyed by means of flame-throwers of the Egyptian 
type. 

In the eastern plain a single swarm of L migratoria migratorioides was report¬ 
ed on 18 November coming from Mai Tzellim and flying towards Mended. 

. Amongst the specimens of Locusta taken were observed a number belonging 
to the solitary phase. 

During November 1932 no damage was caused to crops. 

No swarm of L migratoria migratorioides was reported in the Colony during 
December 1932 

United States of America: A Survey of Apple Rust in 1932 (3). 

The importance of Gymnosporangium germinate as a cause of a disease of 
apples has only been realized since about 1927. Previous to that time all the 
injuries to apples recognized as due to a cedar rust were attributed to Gymno¬ 
sporangium juniperi-virginianae. It is now known that G. germinate causes a 


(1) Communication from the Chief Plant Pathologist, Plant Protection Section, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, Giza, Egypt to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Guidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultuial Burt an of Eritrea, transmitted by tlie Government ot the Colony. 

(3) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Neil E. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry’, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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definite injury to apple fruits, symptomatically quite different from that caused 
by G. juniperi-virginianae, and even more damaging to the fruits affected. 
Varieties known to be susceptible to these two species are indicated below : 

G. juniperi-virginianae G. germinate 


Rome 

Winesap 

Wealthy 

Delicious 

York 

Arkansas Black 

Jonathan 

Stayman 

Ben Davis 

Yellow Transparent 

McIntosh 

Rome 


In an endeavor to determine the relative abundance of these two rusts in 
an important apple producing area, a survey was conducted by P. R. Miller and 
Iy. R. Fate, in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, North Carolina, and Geor¬ 
gia, July 1932. The results of this survey clearly show that the direct injury 
to apple fruits by G . germinate is at least equal to that caused by G. juniperi- 
virginianae. As high as 10 per cent, infection with G . germinate was found in a 
well cared for commercial orchard in Virginia. G. juniperi-virginianae was 
found practically throughout the region surveyed while G. germinate had a more 
restricted distribution, being found in Maryland, West Virginia, and Virginia. 

It should be remembered that G. germinate causes injury only to the apple 
fruits while G. juniperi-virginianae injures both fruits and leaves. 

Rumania: Black Rust of Cereals in 1932 and the Measures Taken to Pre¬ 
vent Future Outbreaks (1). 

Wild and cultivated plants in Rumania were afflicted with a number of 
adversities in 1932 ; the worst damage being undoubtedly due to black rust of 
cereals ( Puccinia grammis). This rust has not been of so much importance or 
so widespread within the memory of the oldest farmers. The most serious losses, 
amounting to 50 % of the probable crop, were in the valley of the Danube, 
particularly in the districts of Dolj, Romanaji, JalomiJa and Br&ila, and in certain 
regions of Banat and Bessarabia. In places the losses reached 70-80 % of the 
crop, in others, such as Northern Moldavia and Northern Bessarabia, 10 % at 
most; in the Caliacra and Durostor districts and in Northern Transylvania 5 %. 
Not all the wheat losses in 1932 were due to rust : only 50 % can be attributed 
to rust, the rest being the result of physiological causes. 

The autumn of 1931 was characterised by a drought which retarded the 
germination and growth of the wheat; during the following winter there were 
heavy falls of snow in February and March and the melting of the snow pro¬ 
duced large quantities of water which lay stagnant in the fields asphyxiating 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Tr. SAvulescu, Chief 
of the Phytopathological SecUon of the Agricultural Research Institute of Rumania, Bucharest. 
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20-40 % of the wheat seedlings. Consequently the wheat growth was thin 
and the plants were weak and susceptible to all kinds of infection. The spring 
was cold and wet and still further retarded the growth of crops and increased 
the liability to disease. Weather conditions returned to normal only after 
15 May, As a result of the bad weather the wheat escaped brown rust of wheat 
(P. triticina) in May: the first pustules being observed on 16, 17 and 18 June* 
The second half of June was wet and the rain and violent south winds favoured 
an outbreak and the spread of black rust. The native species, P. triticina , 
appeared very late and in small amount: its losses being insignificant. The 
yellow rust of wheat and other cereals (P. glumarum) however and more es¬ 
pecially P. graminis found their development favoured by the exceptional con¬ 
ditions and attacked particularly the late wheats and those of which the growth 
was retarded by late sowing or bad weather. The wheat crops in low-lying 
land where the water was standing longest, in the land flooded by the Danube 
and along other water-courses were also very badly infected. High-yielding 
wheats suffered more than low-yielding, spring wheats more than autumn, long- 
strawed wheats more than short-strawed, wide-leaved more than narrow-leaved, 
yellow-strawed more than red-strawed, barbless more than barbed and wheats 
spaced at 15 cm between the rows more than those spaced at 10 cm. As is 
always the case in Rumania the early wheats were the most resistant to rust: 
those which reached maturity before 20-25 June escaped black rust and were 
little attacked by the brown and yellow rusts. 

Cultivation of early varieties is the first measure recommended to growers 
for escaping the ravages 01 the black and yellow rusts. The Phytopathological 
Section of the Agricultural Research Institute of Rumania has moreover been 
studying during the last 4 years by the method of recording by coefficients, the 
rust resistance of the different varieties grown in the country. The resistance 
is determined in different localities and for each rust, more especially the physio¬ 
logical strains 13 and 20 of the brown rust which are the most widely spread 
in Rumania. For each region we are able to recommend the most resistant 
varieties. Thus, in the Danube plain the strains ' American 15 ' and ‘ Ame¬ 
rican 26 * selected by Professor G. Ionescu-Sisesti at the Agricultural Research 
Institute have been found resistant to brown rust. The following have been 
classed as semi-resistant in general and resistant in certain years :— ‘ Sandu- 
Aldea 22 1 Tig&ne§ti 7x4 \ * Sandu-Aldea 70 ', ‘ Sandu-Aldea 120 ' S&m&nfa 

117 \ The following have been found susceptible:— 1 Sandu-Aldea 224', * Od- 
voj 3', ‘ Filipescu \ This classification is valid only for the Danube plain. In 
Banat and Southern Transylvania the varieties * Sam&n^a 117 f , * Bankut 1.201 * 
and * Odvo§ 241 * are the most resistant, being even better than * American 15 > 
and ‘ American 26 \ In Northern Transylvania 1 Bankut 1.201 ’ and more 
particularly ' Odvofj 241 ' are classed as the most resistant. In Northern Mol¬ 
davia and the steppes of B&l$i and Hotin the wheat number 11 selected at the 
Laza farm is the best as regards yield and Resistance to rust. In Dobrudja the 
wheats * Urias cu pana ro§ie ' and * S&manRa 117 ' are the most resistant. But 
though the control of the black and yellow rusts may be achieved more or less 
satisfactorily by growing early varieties, that of brown rust can be effected 



only by developing resistant varieties for each region and for each physiological 
strain of this rust. 

It is recommended also to destroy weeds and plough or, better still, bum 
the stubble after the harvest. 

As the black rust has been excessively abundant in 193S in Rumania and 
as laboratory tests have shown the presence of 4 teleutospores in 1 sq. cm. of 
soil taken from a field near Bucharest, which means 400 million teleutospores 
per ha, a campaign to exterminate the barberry (Berberis vulgaris) has been 
recommended. 

P. gramims in the uredospore form is not able to withstand the winter in 
Rumania and the complete cycle of development of the fungus cannot take 
place in the country without the intermediary stage on the barberry. The 
barberry grows wild in Rumania in the plain and the hills, until the mountain 
area. It is also cultivated in gardens, parks and cemeteries as an ornamental 
plant. 

We recommend (1) rooting up and destroying on the spot all barberry 
bushes, not leaving roots in the ground which may give rise to new shoots, 
and destroying also the seeds ; (2) if the bushes are large the Thompson process 
is advisable, which consists in pouring 9 to 10 litres of sodium arsenite over the 
ground near the roots ; for this purpose 4.5 to 5 litres of sodium arsenite aTe 
mixed with 180 or 200 litres of water and some substance added which will 
prevent animals being attracted by the sweetish taste of the poison ; (3) bar¬ 
berry bushes can be destroyed by placing 5 to 6 kg of common salt near the 
roots. 

It is still too soon to discuss the practical results of this campaign against 
the barberry. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 


Western Australia. — On 7 December 1932 (Agric No 2070/25 ; Ex. Co. 
No. 2109) the Director of Agriculture notified that Cape Tulip (Homena collina) 
had been declared a noxious weed within the boundaries of the Moora Road 
Board District. (Government Gazette of Western Australia, Perth, 9 December 
1932, No. 61, p. 1838). 

Bulgaria. — By Law No. 43 of 4 July 1932 Art. 94 of the Law of 24 De¬ 
cember 1928, concerning the improvement of agricultural production and man¬ 
agement of agricultural property, has been amended. 

Amongst other things all substances, preparations and chemical products 
intended for use in the control of plant diseases and pests are exempted from 
taxes, duties and charges of all sorts. Importation of such products will be 
under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture which will ensure that the favoured 
products are used solely for agricultural purposes. (Deutsches Handels-Archiv, 
Berlin 1932, 86. Jahrg., 1. Novemberheft, S. 2232). 
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Egypt, — By a Decree of 30 August 1932 have been annulled the Decrees > 
of 26 August 1916, 29 July 1922, 12 November 1927, 9 June 1928, 19 June 
and 3 August 1930 containing measures for the protection of plants from diseases 
coming from abroad. 

To paragraph (1) of Article 2 of Law No. 1 of 4 January 1916, specifying 
the living plants which may not be imported unless with authorisation from the 
Minister of Agriculture, has been added the following:— 

(a) plants, parts of plants and fruits belonging to the families Rosaceae , 
Rutaceae, Vitaceae and Solanaceae ; 

(b) plants, parts of plants and fruits of the fig; 

(c) fruits of Japanese persimmon ; 

(d) onions ; 

(e) all plants in pots or having the roots surrounded with soil or sand. 

Pseudococcus sp. is regarded as injurious to fruits. Any imported fruits 

which are attacked by this insect must be fumigated. [Journal Officiel du Go- 
vernement Egyptien, Le Caire, 3 septembre 1932, 59* me ann£e, n° 77, p. 5). 


Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 15 July 1932 shooting and snaring of the 
following insectivorous birds is absolutely prohibited until 31 August 1933:— 
green woodpecker [Gecinus v it id is], spotted woodpeckers [Dendrocopus major, 
D. medius , D. minor J, black woodpecker [Pious martins], tits [Parus spp.], chiff- 
chaff and its relatives [Phvlloseopus spp.], long-tailed tit [Aegithalus], penduline 
titmouse [Remizus pendnhnus\ goldcrest [Regulus cnstatus], firecrest [/?. igni- 
capillus], wren [.Anorthura troglodytes] 

By Ministerial Decree of 16 December 1932 have been added to the above 
list the European redbreast [Erythacus rubecola] and the nightingale [Luscinia 
megarhyncha]. (Gazzetta Uffieiale del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 20 luglio 1932, anno 73 0 , 
n. 166, pp 3428-3429 ; 24 dicenibre 1932, n. 296, pp. 5742-5743). 

The Ministerial Decree of 20 November 1932 modifying the special te¬ 
chnical regulations for the exportation of citrus fruits stipulates inter alia that 
exportation of fruits damaged by frost or severely infected with sooty mould 
is forbidden Among the qualities required of first and second grade fruit is that 
it must be commercially considered free from scale insects. [Gazzetta Ufficiale 
del Regno d } Italia, Roma, 3 dicenibre 1932, anno 73 0 , n. 279, pp. 5428-5437, 
43 figg)- 

*** By Ministerial Decrees of 21, 22 and 31 December 1932 and of 19, 
21 and 23 January 1933 obligatory Consortiums (Syndicates) of olive growers 
have been formed in the provinces of Pisa, Sassari, Naples, Genoa, Reggio di 
Calabria, Foggia and Viterbo. Amongst the purposes of these Syndicates is to 
carry out control measures against olive pests and diseases [Gazzetta Ufficiale 
del Regno d’Italia, Roma, 31 dicetnbre 1932, anno 73°, n. 302, pp. 5813-5814; 
20 gennaio 1933, anno 74°, n. 16, pp. 252-253; 27 gennaio 1933, n. 22, p. 349 ; 
I* febbraio 1933, n. 26, p. 429 ; 4 febbraio 1933, n. 29, p. 478). 
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Latvia (i). — The Ministry of Agriculture has added to the regulations of 
25 April 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 10, p. 168] relating to the control of 
preparations against plant diseases and pests a list specifying the charges for 
such control. The charges will be reduced by 25 % for products manufactured 
in Latvia. 

Mexico. — By ' acuerdo ’ of the ‘ Secretaria de Agricultura y Fomento * 
dated 28 October 1932, the internal quarantine order (‘ Cuarentena Interior') 
No. I for the control of the pink bollworm ( Pectinophora gossypiella) has been 
revised in order to be more effective in combatting this pest, which has been 
found in various places in the ' Municipios' of Villa Ahumada, Carrizal and 
San Buenaventura, State of Chihuahua and near the zone of the Juarez Valley. 
(Diario Oficial, Mexico, 15 de noviembre de 1932, tomo LXXV, ntim. 13, p 4 g. 6). 

Netherlands (The). — By a Law dated 7 July 1932 aiming at preventing 
introduction of the Colorado potato beetle [Leptinotarsa decemhneata ], the 
Minister of Agriculture has been authorised to indicate the countries from which 
potatoes may not be imported, and from which between 15 March and 14 October 
fresh vegetables may not be imported unless they are accompanied by an official 
phytosanitary certificate of the country of origin stating that the vegetables 
are free from Colorado beetle and come from localities in which the beetle does 
not occur and so far as is known has not occurred within a radius of 200 kilo¬ 
metres. [Deutsches Handels-A rchiv, Berlin 1932, 86 Jahrg, 2 Oktoberheft, 
S. 2195-2196). 

Southern Rhodesia (2). — The Importation of Plants Regulations pub¬ 
lished in Government Notice No. 462 of 5 August 1932, provide inter alia as 
follows:— 

No person shall intioduce any plants, including seed, except by post or 
through the following ports of entry, namely : Umtali, Salisbury, Gwelo, Bulawa¬ 
yo, Plumtree, Beitbridge or such port of entry as the Minister of Agriculture 
and Lands may allow by special permit. 

Any plant, including seed, introduced may, before being deliveied, be exam¬ 
ined by an Inspector appointed for this purpose by the Minister. 

Such plants, seed, receptacle or packing material may, when deemed neces¬ 
sary by an Inspector as a precautionary measure be treated at the expense 
of the consignee or addressee. 

If any plant, or seed, be found actually infested with any insect, pest or 
plant disease it shall, including all packing material, be cleaned by and to the 
satisfaction of the Inspector, or if the Chief Inspector considers the infestation 
of a specially dangerous character be destroyed without delay,no compensation 
being paid. 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Professor M. Eglits, Diitctor 
of the Phytopathologies! laboratory of the Uni\ ersity, Riga. 

(2) Communication from the Department of Agriculture, Entomological Branch, Salisbury> 
Southern Rhodesia to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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The consignee shall, when called upon to do so, furnish k certificate establish¬ 
ing clearly the contents, origin and destination of the consignment. 

The Government shall not be liable for any loss or damage that may re¬ 
sult from the destruction or detention of articles under these regulations. 

Part I of the Government Notice contains special regulations affecting the 
introduction of plants from overseas or from any State on the continent of Africa, 
not included in the Plant Interchange Schedule. The following restrictions are 
imposed :— 

Importation of the following is prohibited, namely: — 

Eucalyptus, acacia, coniferous, oak (Quercus) and plane ( Platanus ) plants 
or any portion thereof except seed ; live peach stones; fresh stone fruits; 
fresh citrus fruits and dried citrus peal, excluding candied citrus peel; elm (Ul- 
mus) seeds and plants from any country where the elm disease (Graphium ulmi) 
is known to exist; chestnut (Castanea) seeds or plants from any country where 
the disease known as chestnut blight (Endothia parasitica) is known to exist; 
any plant packed in soil other than special rooting compost. 

For another group of articles importation is limited to introductions made 
by or under the direct supervision of the Department of Agriculture, Salisbury. 
This group includes grape vines, sugar cane, plants of banana, cacao, tea and 
coffee, citrus trees, budwood and seeds, cotton seed, lucerne plants and seed. 

For a third group of articles importation is allowed only under special permit 
from the Department This group includes : coffee seed for propagation, seeds 
of tobacco, maize and barley, tea, acorns and chestnut seeds. 

Part II concerns regulations affecting the introduction of plants from the 
Union of South Africa and other African States included in the Plant Interchange 
Schedule. 

Part III specifies the conditions attaching to grant of special permits for 
importation of certain plants, etc. 

Applications shall be in writing and shall state the names and addresses 
of the applicant and the person from whom it is proposed to obtain the plants ; 
the exact names of the plants and the number of each variety it is desired to 
introduce ; the mode of consignment and the exact locality where it is proposed 
to grow the plants 

Special regulations apply to :— 

(1) Citrus trees. — Permits shall only be granted in respect of 
special varieties which are not procurable in Southern Rhodesia and are judged 
likely to be of benefit to the citrus culture of this land. The consignment shall 
be accompanied by an official certificate stating that the plantation from which 
the trees were taken was apparently free from serious insect pests and plant 
diseases, with special reference to citrus canker (Pseudomonas citri). The trees 
when imported shall be kept in quarantine with due supervision for a minimum 
period of three years 

(2) Tea plants and seeds. — Each consignment must be 
accompanied by an official certificate to the effect that the blister blight (Exo- 
basidium vexans) has not occurred in the region where the plants or seeds were 
produced. 
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(3) Broom corn. — The straws must be detached and the crowns 
from which they originate must be completely cut away or otherwise cut to 
shreds. 

(4) Maize seed. — Each consignment must be accompanied by 
an official certificate to the effect that Sclerosftora diseases of maize do not oc¬ 
cur in the district in which the seed was produced. No consignment shall exceed 
10 lbs. in weight. 

(5) Barley seed. — Any consignment shall not exceed 10 lbs. 
in weight. 

(6) Fruit trees, forest trees, ornamental trees 
and shrubs and woody plants in general. — The number 
covered by permits shall be limited to 12 trees or rooted plants and xoo cuttings 
of any variety and to an aggregate of 100 trees or rooted plants or 1000 cuttings 
during any one year. 

(7) Pome fruit trees, including ornamental spe¬ 
cies of C y do ni a, M a Ins and Pyrus. — Each consignment shall be 
accompanied by an official certificate stating that the disease known as fireblight 
{Bacillus atnylovorus) is not known in the region where the plants were grown. 

(8) Cotton seed. — Permits shall be limited to four ounces of each 
variety and shall only be granted in special justifying circumstances. 

Part IV concerns regulations affecting the importation of potatoes into 
Southern Rhodesia. 

No person shall introduce potato tubers, unless he produces:— 

(1) a statement on oath from the consignor establishing clearly the origin 
of the potatoes and the identity of the consignment; and 

(2) a certificate from the Department of Agriculture of the declared country 
certifying that wart disease (Synchytrium endobioticum) does not exist within 
five miles of the places in which the potatoes have been grown. This certificate 
shall not be required :— 

(а) if the Government thereof has certified to the Administration of 
Southern Rhodesia that the said disease has not been known to exist in that 
country, 

(б) if the consignee produces an official certificate stating that the 
said disease has not been known to exist in the department in which the potatoes 
have been grown. 

Any consignment of imported potatoes if found to be infested with root 
gallworm or root knot eel worm (Heterodera tnarioni [1 radicicola ]) or with any other 
species of eelworm injurious to plants shall be refused admittance or destroyed. 

Should any consignment on arrival be found to be infected with wart disease, 
it shall be totally destroyed by .fire. 

The text of the Government Notice is followed by Annexuies A-E which 
are models of certificates and declarations as required by the said Notice. 

* * * By Government Notice No. 463 of 5 August 1932, the following coun¬ 
tries are included in the Plant Interchange Schedule for the purposes of the above 
Importation of Plants Regulations :— Union of South Africa, Northern Rhodesia 
and the Belgian Copgo. 
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Rumania (1). — The Ministry of Agriculture and Estates in 1932 undertook 
an active campaign to prevent an outbreak of black rust of cereals (Puccinia 
graminis). 

The Ministry asked for the support of the following institutions to ensure 
the success of the campaign :— the dependent Services, the autonomous Admi¬ 
nistration of State Forests, the Ministry of Public Instruction, the Ministry of 
War, the autonomous Administration of Railways, the Department Headquarters, 
the Police Force. 

The Services of the Ministry of Agriculture and Estates were required to 
conform with Orders Nos. 217.826 and 217.973 of 18 October 1932 ; the auto¬ 
nomous Administration of State Forests issued the Order No. 39.814 of 20 October 
1932 to draw the attention of the forest districts to the action of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Estates, and the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Depart¬ 
ment Headquarters received a series of instructions for distribution to their 
dependent organisations. 

The period from 6 to 13 November 1932 was fixed as the time when shrubs 
of barberry (Berberis vulgaris ), the host of black rust of wheat, should be destroyed 
with the utmost thoroughness. 

Saar Basin (2). — By Police Ordinance dated 17 August 1932, issued by 
the President of the Government Commission with a view to preventing the 
introduction of the Colorado potato beetle [. Lcptinotarsa decernlineata], it is for¬ 
bidden to import potatoes, tomatoes, aubergines, plants with or without soil, 
plant refuse or any sacks or other materials which have been used for packing 
such, coming from regions of France infested with the Colorado beetle or from 
regions in which there are special precautionary and control measures in force 
for preventing the spread of the beetle. 

Importation of the products mentioned coming from other regions of France 
is permitted only by rail and if the consignments arrive in intact packages or in 
sealed wagons. They must also be accompanied by a certificate of origin and 
health, the model of which is annexed to the Ordinance. The certificate must 
be issued by an official of the French Plant Protection Service or by a Director 
of the Agricultural Services and is valid for 20 days from the date of issue. A 
copy must be sent to the Central Plant Protection Station at Saarbrficken which 
may inspect consignments on arrival. 

During the winter months importation will be allowed of potatoes coming 
from regions of France which are not infested but are submitted to special pre¬ 
cautionary and control measures, on condition that the special safety measures 
prescribed by the French Government have been observed and that such is stated 
on the certificate. 

Consignments not conforming to the requirements of the present Ordinance 
will not be delivered to the consignee. Consignments coming from non-infested 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Tr. Savulescu, Head of 
the Phytopathologlcal Section of the Agricultural Research InsUtute of Rumania, Bucharest. 

(2) Communication from the Biologische Reichsanstalt flir I^and- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin- 
Dahlem, official correspondent of the Institute. 



regions of France may however be delivered if an inspection carried out at the 
expense of the persons concerned removes all suspicion of infection. 

Consignments which are refused must be returned by the importer within 
eight days, failing which they will be destroyed at his expense or utilised in such 
a manner as to avoid all risk of propagating the Colorado beetle. 

No certificates of origin and health will be required for consignments coming 
from the Departments of the Haut-Rhin, Bas-Rhin, Moselle and Meurthe-et- 
Moselle 

Tripolitania (i). — By Govematorial Decree No. 11325 of 28 November 
1932 the people of the Colony and more particularly the rural population are 
obliged to report to the rearest offices of the civil or military authorities of the 
Colony all locust swarms and their direction of flight, and the presence of any 
eggs, hoppers or adults of which they are aware. 

The civil and military authorities of the Colony, whatever their grade and 
duties/are required to give effective assistance in locust control, to inform the 
Government (Land Settlement Department) and the Agricultural Bureau directly 
and immediately of the receipt of the above mentioned reports and of the results 
of the control investigations which they are obliged to carry out with all the 
means at their disposal 

All the able-bodied population of infested zones is expected, unless there 
is some legitimate excuse, to take part in the locust control work, which is 
undertaken and directed by the Government through the intermediary of the 
competent organisations. 

Holders by any right of agricultural land must, actively and in accordance 
with the instructions given, provide for the control of adults, hoppers and eggs 
found upon their land and must allow the persons engaged in the work free access 
to their land. 

The regulations and instructions for the organisation and development of 
control measures and for the methods to be used are annexed to the present 
Decree and have been endorsed by the Governor, approved and made effective. 

Offences against this Decree and against any which may be prescribed by 
the competent authority for locust control in the course of the campaign will 
be punishable under article 650 of the Penal Code. 
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los «Citrus » en Ticumdn. Reinsta Industrial v Agricola de lucumdn, Buenos Aires, 

1932, tomo XXII, minis 3-4 pags 73 a 75 

[Chrysomphalus aonidum, Lcpidosaphes beckn, Coccus hespendum, Chionaspis 
citn, Icerya purchasi ] 

SEVERlN, Hknry H P Transmission of cairot, parsley, and parsnip yellows 
by Cicadnla divisa Ihlgardui , Berkeley, California, 1932, Vol 7, No 3, pp 1 (>3-179, 
figs 1-7 Literature cited, pp 179 

SlBlJjA, CESARE Esperienze di lotta contio la scabbia della patata Bollettmo 
della R Stazione di Patologia Vegelale, Roma, T9 32, anno XII, 11 ser 11 pp 298-305 
[Actinomyces Scabies] 

Stac.mkyr, 1 C 7 au Bekampfung del Blattrandkiaukheil im Obstbau Die 
Urnahruvg da Pflanze, Berlin 1932, Bd 28, Heft 21, S 382-384, Abb 11-T2 
[With title and summaiy in English and Spanish Potash deficiency disease] 

STEPHAN, J OHANNES Die Oxydasen in der pliytopat hoi ogischeii late rat m 
Zeitschnjt filr Pflanzenkrankheiien {Pflanzenpathologic) und Pflan.enschuL, Suttgart 

1933, 43 Bd , Heft 1 S 1-13 Iyiteraturverzoichnis, S 12-13 

STEVENS, O a The number and weight of seeds produced by weeds American 
Journal of Botany, Lancaster, Pa , 1932, Vol. XIX, No 9, pp. 784-794. Literature 
cited, p. 794. 
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StJRitYYA M , [et] Hovassf Ada £amlanna musallat olan bocekler Les ennemis 
des pms ctux lies des Princes Istanbul Jhrketi Murettibiye Matbaasi, s d , 32 p , 1 pi 
[In Turkish with title and text also in French Marchahna hellentca, Leu- 
caspts loewi Thaumetopoeapityocampa Lasiocampa pint Rehma buohana, Myelopht- 
lus pimperda, M minor Tomicus rectanguluy , Sirex / juvencu$\ 


SufRR Pat 1 , Der Apfelblattsaugerheid in Lgnceh (Sc liwe iz) 4 n?eiger fUr 
Schddlingskunde Berlin 1932 VIII Jahrg Heft 12 S 148-155 Abb 1-9 

[Psylla malt] 

l'anrR L W A superficial spotting disease of the Lord Wolseley apple 1 he 
\ew Zealand Journal of Science and technology Wellington N Z 1932 Vol XIV, 
No 2 pp 11 l-i 13 1 fig 

[The spotting is a photo chemical effect and not a temperature effect] 

Thomas P II andRAPHAix 1 1) ihc composition application and general 
effects of the 1111m ore bird spia>s it present applied to pome fruits I he 7 asmanuin 
Journal Of Ignculture Hobart J932 Vol III No 4 pp 145-153 4 figs 


Van IUu V J J Cacao Second tdition London Macmillan and Co Li¬ 
mited 1932 XVIII + 514 pp 170 figs 

[Cliaptei IX Diseases and Liiemus (pp 226 30, figs 84 109) has been ton 
siderably enlarged in comparison with the first tdition which appeared in 1914 
under the title of * Cocoa '] 

Va\sstKRL P Instctes utiles on nuisibles ac climates ui I ranee oil dans les Co¬ 
lonies depuis un siccle S ociete Fnt mologiqne dc / ranci / ivre du ifntenaire Pans 
1<)52 p ()2Q (>48 

PhylUnera vastatnx I eery a pur cha si and Nonas cardinally Pseudococcus nipae t 
Dattylopiuy coieus Pulvmana floccifera Diaypis {Sa^akiaypis) penlagona Chiy - 
somphalus dictyospcrmi C hrys uomdum Morganclla longispma Lepidosaphes ha 
waunsis T ((oconntilus) bawbusicola ispidiotus htdirae Pailatona blanehardi 
and its enemies Pharoscymnus anehorago md t ybocephalus semmulum 1 nosoma 
lanigcrum and its parasite Aphehnus mall , C eresa bubalus , Stephamtis rhodo - 
dtndn Sphenoptera gossvpn Carpophilus dceipieny Niptus hololeurus Pan - 
lomoru^ godmani Leptmotarsa decemhneala C ry piolacmus montrouzien Xanthodes 
mtercopta Phthonmaea operculella y Habrobracon johannsem 0 racilana azaleella , 
Cnapholitha leplastnana Laspeyresia molesta Pectmophora gossypiella Ceratitis ca 
pilata Conlanma torquem Indomyrmex humihs arrogans Schedius kuwanae] 

\ AYSbiiCRi P lhit opinion surle dorypliore et sm le poude Sail Jose Bulletin 
dc la Socvftt d Encouragement pom l Industrie Natiomle Pans 1932, 131 0 annexe, 
ii° u, p 588 596 fig 1-5 

[.Leptmotarsa decemltneata, Aspidiotus perntciosus ] 

Vipai* J L Irregulantes de d^veloppement du linldiou en Chaielite 1 e Pro - 
gvts Agricole et Viticole, Montp'dher 1932 49® annee n« 50 p 570-572 

[Plasmopara viticola] 
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Viennot, O Une Ustilagmee nouvelle pour la France, Ustilago oxahdts Ellis 
et Tracy parasite c VOxalis stncta L Revue de Pathologie VSgdtale et d Lntomologxe 
Agricole , Paris, 193-9 tome XIX, fasc 1 p 17-23 

VllLEDiEU, G Cuivre et mildiou Le Progrts A gi icole et Viticole Montpellier, 
1932, 49* ann^e, n«> 49, p 536-539 

[.Plasmopara vitxcold ] 

Vinson Cari^ G Mosaic diseases of tobacco V Decomposition of the safranm- 
virus precipitate Phytopathology Lancaster Pa 1932 Vol 22 No 12 pp 965-075 

Vogijno P Lt niacchie lierc del noce Bollettmo del I aboiatorw Spcnmentale 
(Rcgio Osservatono Rcgionalc) di T itopatologia Torino 1932 anno 9 n 6 pp 85-86 

[The writer is of the opinion that the disease in caused by Pseudomonas 
Juglandis] 

Voouno P Plante infest anti 1 vigncti IIC oUnaUnc eG lornaU T mu do Itahano, 
Cisak Monf T932 nnio 78° t 58° n 49 pp 628 630 

[( ynodon Dactyl on and Sorghum halepense 111 vine yards 111 Piedmont] 

v SrNoBTJSCH R und IyOSCHAKOW \ HAsrNBUSCii N Immimitats/uchtung 
lieiTomatcn Vorlaufigc Mitteilung uber die Zuclitung gegen die Braunfleekcnhr ink- 
lieit ((ladospot mm julntm Cooke) resistenter Sortcn Der Zitchtev Berlin 1932 
1 J ilirg Heft ji S 257 264$ Abb T-5 Liteiatui S 263-2O4 

von Tubfub Dm ungewohnheher Fall von ausgedc hnter Cccidomyiose 111 uncm 
Kiefernstangenhol/e Zeifschnft filr PflanzenkrankheUen (Pflanzenpathologic) und 
Pflan~enschut? Sluttgut 1933 43 Bd Heft 1 S 29-30 1 Abb 

[Cecidomyia brachyntera ] 

VONTiiBrur Warming E111 neuer Schadlmg u ledt 1 \ or den Ton 11IX utschl mds 
Zeifbchnft fur Pflan cnkrankheiten (Pflat? enpathologie) und Pflan enschut Stutt¬ 
gart 1932 42 Bd Heft 12 S *>0i 567 Abb 1-7 

[A spidiotus permciosus] 

von Winning Erika Die Bekampfung der KartofTelkafers ( lepimotarsa 
decemhneata Say) in Frankreieh Anzeigev fur Schadlingskunde Berlin 1932 VIII 
Jahrg , Heft 11 S 129-135, Abb 1-9 

Vrydagh J -M Las invasions de criquets migrateurs dans la Pro\iuce Orien¬ 
tal Bulletin Agricole du Congo Beige Bruxelles 1932 vol XXITI, n°2 p 147-165, 
fig 57-67 Bibliographic, p 105 

[Locusta mxgratorxoides, Nomadacns fasciata, Schistocerca gregana]. 

Wxi/SH John N The effect of smut on rust development and plant vigour 
m oats Scientific Agriculture Ottawa, Canada, 1932, Vol XIII, No 3, pp 154-164, 
fig 1 Literature cited, p 164 

[With title and summary m French Ustilago A venae, U levis, Pucctnxa gra - 
mints i A venae, P coronata f i venae]. 
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Wn^ivAUME, F Ives probl&mes actuels de la defense des cultures en France. BuU 
lettn du CcmitS de Propaganda pour la Defense et VA melioration des Cultures , in La 
Revue des Fruits ; Ldgumes et Pnmeurs, Paris, 1932, 3® ann£e, n® n, p. 35-39; 
11® 12, p. 43-46, 2 fig 

Zaciier, Friedrich Die tierischen Satnenschadlinge in Freiland und Lager. 
Spmnentiere, Kafer und Hautfluger. (Wissen sell aft und Technik des Gartenbaues. 
Herausgegelien von Professor Dr Hdstermann, Berlin - Steglitz und Landes- 
dkonoinierat H. R. Wehrhahn, Holienheim b Stuttgart Heft 5). Neudamm, 
Verlag von J Neumann, 1932, VIII +78 8., 20 Taf. 

[A survey of tlie animal parasites of seeds and fruits of the wild and culti¬ 
vated plants of the whole world does not yet exist in spite of the obvious practical 
utility of such a work, not only for those concerned in the trade in seeds but also 
for the Seed Control Stations and establishments concerned with plant protection 
and supervision of imports. 

The present volume is a beginning at filling this gap and is specially welcome 
and meritorious as the data and observations in this particular field are still scarce 
and largely incomplete, particularly as regards non-Buropean countries, and must 
be patiently got together from scattered sources. 

The author who hopes to publish later a complete manual of the subject, 
deals in this first part with the Crustacea, the Arachnoidea, the Coleoptera and the 
Hymenoptera; the second part is to deal with the remaining orders of Insects, 
the Nematoda, etc , and will describe shortly the methods of control which for 
many species the author has already indicated. 

The value of the work is enhanced by 71 clear and largely original figures]. 


NOTES 


Competition for the Discovery of New Locust Control Methods. — The ' Direction 
gen 6r ale ’ of Agriculture, Commerce and Land Settlement of Morocco (French Zone) 
has just informed the International Institute of Agriculture that the competition 
[see this Bulletin , 1930, No 12, p. 196] has taken place but the Commission responsible 
for awarding the prizes considered that the inventions entered did not fulfil the conditions 
of the competition. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretano generate delVIstUuto , Direttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 


French North Africa: Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 


Algeria. 


13 January 1933 


15 » » 

17 » » 

10 » » 

23 » » 

26 » » 

27 » » 


28 » » 


29 » 


50 » » 


31 » » 


— A small red swarm coming from the S a W. passed El-Goi6a 

at 3 p. m., flying N. 

— A pink swarm passed Colomb-Bechar. 

— A red swarm coming from the W. settled at midday at 

Ouargla. Departed on 18th at 2 p. m., flying S. E. 

— A large red swarm settled at Metilfa, Oued Gharbi (120 km 

S. S. W. of El Abiod-G6ryville), departed towards the S E. 

— A medium sized red swarm coming from the N. passed El- 

Golea at midday, flying S. 

— A red swarm settled at Hassi Khenami (80 km E. S. E. 

of Ouargla). 

— A red swarm settled at Hassi Tartrat (300 km. S S. E. of 

Ouargla). In the Gassi Touil numbers of locusts killed 
by frost (?) cover the ground over 20 km. 

A small red swarm coming from the S. settled at Ghardaia. 
Lelt again on 28th at 8 a.m., flying N. 

— A large swarm coming from the W. passed el Oued, flying E. 
A medium sized red swarm coming fiom the S. passed El 

Ateuf (8 km E. S R. of Ghardaia) flying R. 

- A large red swarm coming from the S. \V. settled in the 
evening 1 kin. E of Guerrara (75 km. E. N. K. of Ghardaia) 
Departed on the morning of the 30th, flying W. 

A spatse red swatm coming from the W. (driven by a hot wind) 
settled at midday at Ouargla Left at 3 p. m , flying E. 

— A somewhat large red swarm coming from the S. E. passed 

over the Ouargla track 4 km N. of Zelfana (50 km E. S.E. 
of Ghardaia), flying N. N W. 

— A red swarm of 10 x 1 km coming from the S. settled at 

3 p. 111. at Oued Messous, 60 km S. E. of Brezina (130 km 
S. S. E. of G£ryville). 

A swarm of 10 X 3 km coming from the S. settled at midday 
10 km E. of El Abiod (100 km S. W. of Geryvill ). Depar¬ 
ted on 1 February towards the N. E. 


(*) Under this and the thiid heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 
(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services lu onomiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture 


Mon. 3 Ingl. 
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Tunis. 

29 January 1933 — A sparse pink swarm coming from the S. W. passed Djeffara 
on the road from M6denine to Beni Kreddaehe (15 to 
20 km W. of M 4 denine), flying N. E. 

31 » » — A large red swarm coming from the S. passed Bir Agareb 

(27 km W. of Kebili), going N. 

A small red swarm coming from the W. passed Mergueb 
ed Diab (54 km E. S. E. of Kebili) flying E. 

A small red swarm coming from the W. passed Bir Touil 
el Adara (61 km S. of Kebili), flying E. 

Morocco. 

1 January 1933 — A dense red swarm, 5x3 km, coming from the N.E. settled 

in the region of Tahanaout 15 km S. of Marrakech). 

2 » » — A red swarm of 2 xi km coming from the S. settled to the 

N. of the forest of Ad£mine (Sous). Departed on the 
3rd, flying N.E. 

A red swarm of 5 x 3 km settled during the night to the 
N. of Chichaoua (region of Marrakech) Departed on 
the 3rd, flying W 

3 » » — A swarm coming from the forest of Ademine settled on the 

Ait Abb&s (10 km E. of Agadir) 

4 » » — A red swarm coming from the E. passed in the afternoon 

over Imi N* Tanout (region of Mogador), flying W. 

A pink swarm of 4 x 2 km coming from the V S passed 
the Ouled Ziad (30 km E. of Taroudant). 

A swarm of 20 x 20 km coming from the S.E. settled 
during the night 30 km E. of Cap Ghir. 

A red swarm of 5 x 3 km settled during the night on the 
Mouzgaoum, near Argana (region of So^ts). Departed 
on the 5th at midday, flying W. 

7 » » — A red swarm of 10 x 2 km coming from the V S. settled 

on the Ida ou Bouzia (N. E. of Tamanar). 

10 » » — Swarms reported in the Ait-Atta (border region). 

11 » » — Numerous red swarms of 20 x 20 km coming from the S. 

and W. settled near Bou Arfa (Figuig). They did not 
continue N. on account of the cold in the Hauts-Plateaux. 
14 » » — A red swarm of 3 x 2 km coming from the S settled for 

the night on the Ida ou Bouzia (region of Mogador). 

16 » » — Numbers of pink swarms settled along the road from 

Colomb-B£char to Bou-Anane and Bou-Denib 

17 >' » — Numerous pink swarms settled between Bou-Denib and 

Erfoud. 

A red swarm of 6x3 km coming from the S. settled on the 
Ida ou Kazou (S. of Tamanar). Departed on the 18th flying 
N.E. and settled again in Ida ou Bouzia (E. of Tamanar). 
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ig January 1933 — A sparse swarm 20 km in length crossed the Atlas at the 
pass of Tizi N'Tichka (2,200 1x1) flying N. Descended the 
upper valley of the R'dat and settled in the afternoon 
between Tadert and Arhbalou. 

Circling swarms at Ksar es Souk and S, of Kerrando 
20 » » — A pink swarm of 1 sq. km passed 15 kni N. of Tadiroust 

(border region), flying N.E. 

23 » » — A pink swarm of medium density, 5x2 km, passed at 

11.30 a. 111. at Toulal and at 2.30 p. m. at Gourrama, 
flying N.W. 

24 » » — A pink swarm of 2.5 < 1 km passed 1 km E. of Talsint. 

flying N W„ 

South Australia: Some Crop Pests (1). 

The * Lucerne flea 1 (Sminthurus viridis L ) was generally active a month 
earlier in 1932, owing to the early autunm rains The insect demands a high hum¬ 
idity in its surroundings, and the moisture in the surface soil is the most important 
factor affecting these conditions. Certain of the eggs remain viable in the dry 
surface soil during the summer months and hatch in autumn when the tempera¬ 
ture and soil moisture are favoiable. In the Adelaide hills district, in low-lying 
damp areas, active individuals may be noted until December. In similar situa¬ 
tions the over-summering eggs were hatching out towards the end of February 
111 1932. 

The cherry and pear slug (Caliroa limacina Retz. = C. cerasi Linn.) was 
recorded for the first time as a pest in South-Eastern districts in November, 1930. 

The apple blossom tlirips ( Thrips tmaginis Bagnall) occuired in plague num- 
beis throughout the orchard and vine districts during the spring of 1931. Late 
flowering varieties of apples like * Rome Beauty ' suffered severely, but early 
varieties like ‘ Cleopatra * largely escaped damage as they blossomed before the 
period when the peak emergence of the thrips occurred. Berry fruits also suffered 
heavily Vines were heavily infested in November and December, but there was 
no definite evidence that the setting of normal bunches of grapes was seriously 
affected. 

Egypt: Desert Locust (■ Schistocerca gregaria) (?). 

Egypt was invaded by swarms of the desert locust during 1932 011 two 
occasions. 

The first began on February 13 when two immature locust swarms passed 
over Kuntilla in Sinai flying westwards. Next day they were found settling 

(1) Communication form the official conespondent of the Institute, Mr J. Davidson, D. Sc., 
F. E. S., Entomologist, W.iite Agricultural Research Institute, Univeisity of Adelaide, Glen Osmond, 
South Australia. 

(2) Communication from the Chiet Plant Pathologist, Plant Protection Section, Ministry ot Agri¬ 
culture, Egypt, to the International Institute of Agriculture. 
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at Wadi Beidah, wandered about within our boundaries for two days and crossed 
the Eastern frontiers on the 16th. to Wadi Araba N. E. of Akaba. 

I/Ocust news from Transjordania confirmed the appearance of locusts at 
Akaba on January 28 and February 13. vSinai governorate reported that locusts 
were breeding extensively in some localities of Northern Hedjaz. 

An official from the Plant Protection Section inspected all wadis of North 
Eastern Sinai. Only scattered individuals were found; most of the valleys were 
unsuitable for breeding. Another official was delegated to Sinai on March 25th. 
and remained in the Peninsula for a month during which be scouted several 
wadis but came through no locusts 

The second invasion started early in June when sexually immature swarms 
appeared suddenly at Hurgada, Kosseir and on the Red Sea coast opposite 
Assuan and penetrated to the Eastern Desert. Their movements were confined 
to this desert and the Province of Assuan. 

The main points observed during this invasion were:— 

(1) Practically all the locusts came from the N.K. and E. and flew S and 
S. W. with the blowing winds. 

(2) Swarms were actually observed on several occasions crossing the 
Red Sea. 

(3) The country lying between Wadi el Genial and Bir Shelatin received 
most of the invaders. 

They remained here about six days and devoured all the green vegetation 
of the desert. 

(4) The Red Sea littoral from Kosseii to the Sudan frontiers was inspected 
by an official of the Plant Protection Section with a car patrol during the period 
from June 14th to the 23rd. Few scattered living red locusts were found in 
this long desert stretch with heaps of dead locusts on the shore 

(5) In Assuan the majority of the locusts settled near the edge of culti¬ 
vation. They were combatted by flame guns in the barren laud or 011 trees and by 
collecting in the early morniug 

(6) They caused very negligible damage. 

(7) Brigades were distributed in the different agricultural centres from 
Edfu to El Derr bordering the Sudan. 

(8) About June 15 the country was free from the pest. All locusts 
which escaped death penetrated into the Sudan. 

* * * 

On 12 January 1933, a big swarm of the desert locust was observed at Wadi 
Gilf Kebir in the Eybian Desert, Eat. 25 0 10', Eong. 25 0 . The locusts completely 
devoured all the green vegetation growing in the vicinity. Further news are 
expected in the near future. 

The part of the desert lying between Kom Ombo on the River Nile and 
Gebel Elba in the South Piastern Desert, Lat. 22° io', Eong. 36° 40', is being 
scouted at present for locust research work. This place is frequently visited by 
locusts. 
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United States of America: Losses due to Cranberry False Blossom in New 
Jersey (i). 

The cultivated cranberry (Vaccinium macrocar port) occupies a position almost 
unique in the horticulture of the United States in that it is a native plant grown 
chiefly within its natural range and one which has never as yet been influenced by 
artificial crossing or as far as is known affected by fungi from the outside. 
Perhaps for this reason, losses in the chief producing areas have, until the last 
decade, beeu confined largely to injuries due to flooding and frost and to fruit 
rots. 

From a commercial standpoint the chief problem has been that of the control 
of the fruit rots. Sometime prior to 1908, however, there was discovered in 
Wisconsin a disease known as false blossom which during the past ten years has 
become so serious in the large cranberry growing sections of Massachusetts and 
New Jersey that it has been the subject of much study. The conspicuous features 
of cranberry false blossom, which may appear on different plants, are a mal¬ 
formation of the flowers, replacement of the flowers by short branches with small 
leaves, a tendency of affected plants to produce weak, slender branches from 
usually latent axillary buds giving a witenes'-broom effect, and excessive vege¬ 
tative growth. 

In 1929 it was finally demonstrated that false blossom was readily transmitted 
by the leaf hopper, Eusc'li 6 striatulus Fall. Since that time vigorous measures 
have been undertaken for the control of this insect carrier and in Massachusetts 
at least the progress of the disease has apparently been slowed down. New Jersey 
on the other hand is now feeling the full force of what is evidently the most serious 
disease so far known to attack cranberries. 

R B Wilcox has recently compiled statistics of yield of cranberries in New 
Jersey from 1.889 to the present and has plotted curves using as an index for each 
yeai the average of that particular year with that of the two preceding aud the 
two following years. These show in general a gradual increase both in total 
yield for the State and in the yield of the different varieties whicn reached a peak 
in iq 23 or 1924. vSince then the decline lias been continuous and rapid. Consi¬ 
dering the maximum yield (1923) as 100 per cent, production for the Early Black 
variety has fallen off t 8 per cent, for the Howes 31 per cent, for the Champion 
37 per cent, « Native Jerseys » 43 per cent, and for the Centennial 61 per cent 
This represents a total reduction for all varieties of 33 pei cent. 

The rate of decline in production of the different varieties is directly 
comparable to their susceptibility to false blosson as observed in other regions. 
The figures as a whole furnisn the most striking evidence of the severity of this 
disease. To find a parallel in the United States it would be necessary to go back 
to the destruction caused by peach yellows in the Delaware Peninsular and the 
Blue Ridge region in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Neil I*. Stevens, Senior 
Pathologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 


* Mon . 3 tngl. 
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Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion in 1932 (i). 

Report No. i. To End of September. 

Following reports of southward movements of swarms of the Tropical Mi¬ 
gratory Locust (Locusta migratorioides) in Nyasaland swarms of this species 
commenced to enter Southern Rhodesia from the N. E. on the 25th September 
and by the end of the month some six or seven swarms had been located. The 
general direction of flight was S. W. 

The following districts have been invaded, namely, Lomagundi, Darwin, 
Mazoe, Mrewa, Mtoko, Hartley, Marandellas and Charter. 

Specimens were obtained from two swarms and proved to be of the above 
species. 

The ovaries were found on dissection to be poorly developed and egg- 
laying obviously distant. 

The swarms have [moved rapidly, and damage so far reported has been slight. 

Report No. 2. Fortnight ending 15th October. 

It has not been possible to follow the individual movements of all swarms 
in the Colony during the above period and some of the original swarms are 
reported to have split up. There aie apparently some twenty to thirty swarms 
in the Colony, moving in a general S. W. to W. direction. Some swarms have 
been reported nearing and heading towards the Bechuannland border in the Wan- 
kie, Nyauiandhlovu, and Northern portion of Bulalima-Mangwe districts. One 
swarm was reported as far back as the Mrewa district on the 33th. Swarms 
have also been reported flying up both banks of the Zambesi River near its 
confluence with the Chi wore (3rd) and Recomitje (8th) Rivers. 

The following districts were invaded or traversed during the period under 
review:-- Inyanga, Umtali, Makoni, Mtojo, Mrewa, Salisbury, Marandellas, 
Charter, Hartley, Chilinianzi, Gwelo, Bubi, Scbungwe, Lomagundi, Wankie, 
Nyamandhlovu, and Bulalima-Mangwe. 

Specimens examined have shown the ovaries to ^be 8 to 10 mm. long 
measured above the alimentary canal. Neither egg-laying nor mating has been 
reported. 

Little feeding has been reported, and that mostly on young grass. A few 
reports of attack on young maize have been received and one report states 
that both old and new foliage of native trees has been devoured. 

All specimens received, apparently representing from ten to fifteen swarms, 
were of the species Locusta migratoria migratorioides. 

Report No. 3. Fortnight ending 29th October. 

Comparatively few reports have been received concerning the movements 
of locusts during the period* under review. The hindmost swarms reported were 
near Gatooma 011 16th, and near Miami in the Lomagundi District on 17th. 

(1) Communication from [the offid.il correspondent oi the Institute, Mr. Rupert \V. Jack, 
F. B. S., Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Entomological Branch, Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia. 
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Other reports refer to swarms near Gokwe in the Sebungwe District on 16th, 
Bubi District on the same date, Nyamandhlovu District on 18th and Wankie 
District on dates between 16th and 23rd. 

It is surmised that the swarms, comprising the whole invasion, have either 
crossed over into Bechuanaland from the Wankie, Nyamandhlovu, and north¬ 
ern Bulalima Mangwe Districts, or have broken up or settled in the Kalahari 
between the Bulawayo-Victoria Falls Railway line and the Border. 

All specimens received were of the species L. m. migratorioides. 


VARIOUS QUESTIONS 

Sacond Meeting of the Committee for the Study of Locust Biology at 

Algiers ( 1 ). 

The second meeting of the Committee for the Study of Locust Biology [see 
this Bulletin, 1932, No. 5, pp. 74-79] was called at Algiers on 9-11 January 1933 
by the Governor General of Algeria. 

The following were among the questions discussed: - 

Sego ul- S a ti v *~ T ifrn b u k t u Expedition (French West Africa). 
— The expedition has been formed and has already begun itsjmission. 

The problem before the Committee, whose ultimate object is the delimita¬ 
tion of the permanent breeding^grounds, requires for its solution not only the 
determination and study of the biological characteristics of the locusts during 
transformation from the solitary to the gregarious phase, but also and more espe¬ 
cially the study of the relations between the phenomena of the phases and the 
characteristics of the environment in which the locusts develop. The work 
of the expedition sent to study locust biology will therefore be many sided and 
will include: - 

(1) the study of the biology and behaviour of the species ; 

(2) a meteorological study of the localities investigated (climate of the 
region over which the species occurs and the micro-climate of stati ms within that 
region, that is to say, variations of temperature, humidity, insolation, etc. on 
small areas within the limits of the region in which the species develops) ; 

(3) a botanic study of the habitat of the species ; 

(4) research on the animal and plant associations of the biological com¬ 
munities to which the species studied belongs. 

The areas inhabited by Locusta migratoria and Schistocerca gregaria are very 
extensive; the position of the permanent breeding grounds arejonly inferred 
from the directions taken by swarms and the study of specimens from different 
regions. 

(1) From the Report of tin minaUs of th k Matin' cv.nn inflated to th" International Institute 
of Agriculture by its offi.'ial correspondent, Mr M. I) class us Chief of the Crop Protection Service, 
Government General of Algeria, Algiers. 
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The fullest possible documentary evidence is essential for directing the re¬ 
searches of the expedition into the regions where the necessary conditions for the 
formation of permanent breeding grounds occur. Further, the personnel of 
the expedition must be supplied with equipment and appliances to enable them 
to make and preserve scientific collections and to make and record the necessary 
observations. 

The collections and records obtained by the expedition can be studied only 
in part in the field. Provision must therefore be made for supplementary study 
under normal laboratory conditions. 

The first work of the expedition was carried out in the Circle of Macina in 
the Macina - Dioura - Dia region. 

Traces of numerous swarms of L. migratoria migraforioides ph. greganawere 
found along the banks of the Niger between Bamako and Macina. 

L migratoria migratorioides ph. solitaria was observed for the first time 
about forty kilometres up the river from Macina. 

On leaving Macina a band of L. migratoria migratorioidcs ph. congregans 
was observed on the Monimp£ dyke. It covered an area of approximately 10 
square metres and was made up of hoppers of the first to the penultimate 
stage. 

At Monimpe and at N0110, villages outside but near to the flood zone, 
there were large quantities of L. migratoria migratorioidcs in the winged stage. 
They belonged to the gregarious phase, and had all only recently become 
winged. 

During the journey from Famessala to Dia by canoe through the grasses 
emerging from the floods it was found that the grass was inhabited by adults ot 
L. migratoria migraforioides in the solitary phase. 

The same fact was observed at Dia where locusts were found on the still 
flooded part of the plain as well as on that from which the floods had receded. 
All the locusts taken in the flood zone between Tainessala and Dia belonged 
to the generation which had developed before the floods during the winter 
of 1932. 

Study of tne females showed that the degree of development of the ovaries 
at the time o £ observation wa* closely related to the nature of the locality occu¬ 
pied by the species. On a low-lying island which had been only partly flooded 
and for only a short time all the females taken had developing ovaries In the 
zone in which the flood* had recently subsided but in which the ground was al¬ 
ready dry, 82 % of the females had ovaries in process of development. In the 
zone from which the floods had just subsided but where the ground was muddy 
and covered with pools the percentage was only 14 %. A comparison of the 
data obtained at Dia on ovary development with data obtained at Macina and 
Nono shows that at Macina, which is above Dia and from which the floods sub¬ 
sided early in November, the development of the generation after the winter one 
was ahead of that of Dia, and hoppers of all stages of this new generation were 
observed on 28 November. 

At Nono, which is beyond the flood zone, a generation of L . migratoria mi - 
gratorioides following the wiutei generation was able to develop at the end of the 
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winter and the adults of this generation must have appeared about October 
and November. 

The discovery of the relationship between the maturing of the ovaries in 
L. migraioria migrutorioides and the degree of flooding of the zone by the waters 
of the Niger may be ot primary importance for defining the position of the zone 
in relation to the permanent breeding centres of the species. 

A study of the behaviour of L. migraioria migrator*oides during and after the 
retreat of the flood waters, together with a study of the climatic peculiarities of 
the season, may certainly throw some light on the question. 

No specimens of Schistocerca gregaria were observed on the journey from 
Bamako to Gao. According to information collected over the region between 
Bourem and Tobankort small bands of hoppers, numerous but of little import¬ 
ance, were observed in the Tilemsi valley during the rainy season of 1932. About 
250 kilometres north of Tobankort in the zone between the Sahel and the desert 
several specimens of Schist, gregaria ph. solitaria were observed on 1 January 
1933 - 

During the rainy season (June-October) the study of L migraioria migrate- 
rioidcs must be undertaken in the zone bordeiing on the flood zone of the Niger 
to the north of Macina. 

The proximity of this latter region to the valley of Tilemsi where informa¬ 
tion and observations have shown tne presence of Schist, gregaria allows the nope 
that it may be possible to concentrate the investigations of the two species in the 
relatively restricted area ot the loop of the Niger. Goundam may be named as 
the probable centre of the activities of the expedition. 

B i o 1 o g i c a 1 s t u d > of the Moroccan locust (Dociostams maroc- 
canus). The study of the transformation of this locust f 1011m the sedentary 
to the migratory phase I see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 5, p. 7b] will be carried out 
under the auspices of the Government General of Algeria. 

Q u e s t i o 11 n a i r e * . — In the questionnaire approved by the first 
meeting of the Committee [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 5, pp. 77-78) the following 
modification was adopted: - ‘ Indicate also the orientation of tlie axis of the 
insect in flight \ 

The Committee also adopted a second model questionnaire including only 
essential questions. The following is the wording of the simplified questionnaiie :— 

I. -- OBMIRVAIIONS ON TITT PASSAGE OI* MIGRATORY SW VRMs. 

(1) locality; 

(2) Distance and direction in lelation to a iixed point on a map (s*cak 1 2,000 000) ; 

(3) Date and hour ; 

(4) Direction of flight ; 

(<5) Specks iccogniscd (Attach wing of a specimen insect irum Ur swaim) ; 

(6) Time of settling and departure. 

II. — Observations on laying. 

(1) locality ; 

(2) Date; 

(3) Direction from which locusts arrived ; 

(4) Description of breeding grounds. 
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Internal organisation of the Committee.-- According 
to this ruling the Committee has as local information centres : — 

for Algeria — the Crop Protection Service of Algeria; 

for Morocco — the Crop Protection Service of Morocco; 

the Phytopathological Branch of the 
Agricultural Service. 

The permanent centre is the Crop Protection Service of Algeria. 

The Committee includes in the first instance the executive members appointed 
by the Vllth North African Conference and delegates from the various countries 
that are members of the organisation. Any competent person may be co-opted 
in a consultative capacity. 

In addition to the information collected by the local centres the Committee 
receives documentation from scientific organisations and voluntary research work¬ 
ers relating to locust biology. 

The Committee* follows the general instructions given by International Con¬ 
ferences and in its turn presents to the Conferences resolutions which it considers 
should be adopted. 

In connexion with technical questions the Committee corresponds directly 
with the Imperial Institute of Entomology of London which is the International 
Centre for Locust Studies. 

It prepares and presents recommendations to the Governor General of 
Algeria for questions relating to Algeria and through its intermediary ior those 
relating to other Go\erninents of Erench Africa. 

Draft of tlie resolutions of the Committee for the 
V I 111 h North African C o 11 f e r e n c e. -- ‘ Referring again to the 
question of locust biology considered by previous Conferences the VUIth North 
African Conference decides : — 

(1) That the Committee for the Study of Locust Biology having its head¬ 
quarters in Algiers and supplied with information by tlie local Crop Protection 
Services or, failing that, by the competent Administrative Service of the Countries 
taking part, has its permanent centre in the Crop Protection Service of the 
Government General of Algeria; 

(2) That the choice of the organisations and persons to be co-opted in a 
consultative capacity shall be left to the Committee ; 

(3) That the funds for the current expenses of the permanent centre, 
for the publication of the works of the Committee or the expeditions, for the remu¬ 
neration of the specialised staff, for the equipment and personnel of expeditions, 
for the travelling expenses of the members of the Committee for the Study of 
Locust Biology, shall, on the recommendation of the Committee and by decision 
of the Governor General of Algeria, betaken from the competition fund managed 
by the 1 experiment Garden of Hamm a ; 

(4) That in order to secure the continuity of the research work already 
initiated which will require an annual expenditure of about 800,coo francs, each 


for Tunisia 

for Erench West Africa 
for Erench Equatorial Africa 
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of the Governments of French Africa shall make an annual contribution, so long 
as may be required, to the funds of the Kxperiment Garden and on behalf of 
the Competition Fund, calculated in proportion to the size of its budget so as to 
make up a total of 800,000 francs’. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Algeria (1). — By Governatorial Decree of 13 December 1932 the impor¬ 
tation into Algeria of potatoes, tomatoes and eggplants grown in France may 
take place only by the ports open to importation of plants and in which there is 
a Crop Protection official. 

These products, whatever be their origin, provenance and purpose (seed 
or consumption), will on arrival be submitted to a sanitary inspection, all packages 
being opened at the expense and at the risk of the consignee. 

The above-named products must be free from soil and plant debris and en¬ 
closed in clean and sound packings. 

The consignments must be accompanied by a trade invoice if they come from 
an establishment under State control and if not by a declaration from the con¬ 
signor, in either case indicating exactly the names and addresses of the consignor 
and consignee, the number, weight and marks of the packages, the varieties of 
the products, the communes and departments in which they were grown and the 
date of consignment. 

Potatoes, tomatoes and eggplants coming from territories of France not 
included in the official list of zones infected with Colorado beetle f Lcptinotarsa 
dcccmlineata\ or the zones of protection may enter Algeria at any season. 

The above-named products coming from territories included in the infected 
or protection zones may he sent to destinations in Algeria only during the so- 
called winter period, commercing 1 October of each year and ending 15 May of 
the following year, these extreme dates being modifiable by Deeiee of the Governor 
General. 

Consignments not conforming with the conditions prescribed by the present 
Decree will be returned or destroyed according to the wish and at the expense 
of the persons concerned by the Customs Service 

All previous regulations not conforming with the present Decree are annulled. 

Germany (Thuringia) (2). — By Decree No. 201 of 28 December 1932 
concerning the control of elm disease (Graphium Ulmi) any occupier of land who 
shall observe that elms growing on his land show r symptoms of this disease, such 
as wilting or sudden yellowing of the foliage on branches or whole trees, or any 
other person who shall become aware of the outbreak of this disease, is required 
to notify within a week the authority of the Commune concerned. T^e Communal 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr M. Dflassik, Chief of 
the Crop Protection Service, Government General of Algeria, Algiers. 

(2) Communication from the Biologische Reichsanstalt fur L,and- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin - 
Dahlem, official correspondent of the Institute. 
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authority will inform the higher authority who will have the elms examined by 
the Central Station for Plant Protection of Jena. 

The occupier of the land must allow this examination by the experts and 
put at their disposal any parts of the trees that they may require. The occupier 
must, in accordance with the severity of the attack and the instructions of the 
Station for Plant Protection, cut back the infected branches or fell the trees 
found to be infected If the trees are lopped the cut surfaces must be coated 
with tar and the removed branches must be destroyed with fire. 

Felled trees must have the bark removed and burnt and the infected branches 
must also be burnt. The timber must be used as soon as possible, The stumps 
of felled trees must be grubbed up or, in cases in which this does not seem practic¬ 
able, they must be coated with tar or carbolineum. New shoots which develop 
later must be destroyed each year. 

The regional authority must communicate to the competent forest autho¬ 
rity the instructions prescribed to the occupier of the land. 

Chile. — By Decree Law No. 147 of 6 July 1932 lead arsenate and certain 
oils intended for the protection of plants and entering on account of the Insti¬ 
tute of Agricultural Credit aie exempt from custom duties. ( Deutsches Handels- 
Archiv, Berlin 1932, 8b. Jahrg., 2. Dezetnberhell, S. 2756). 

Spain. — A Ministerial ‘ Ordcn ' of to December 1932 contains enactments 
relating to applications for authorisation for exporting dried fruits and vegetables 
to France. 

The regulations established by previous enactments of the Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, Industry and Commerce regulating the exportation of fruits and fresh 
vegetables to France rem lin unchanged in all that is not expressly altered or 
modified by the present ' Orden \ (Gaccta dc Madrid , Madrid, it diciembre 
1932, afio CCLXXI, tomo IV, mini. 346, pags. 1809 a 1811). 

*** By a L,aw of 20 December 1932 a supplementary grant of 100,000 
* pesetas 1 lias been allowed for the purpose ot controlling locusts in the provincCvS 
of Santa Cruz de Tenerife and Las Palmas, didn't/, Madrid, 23diciembre 

1932, ano CCLXXI, tomo IV, mini. 358, pag 2058) 

France. — A Ministerial Decree of 20 December 1932 indicates the zones 
declared infested with the Colorado lieetle [Leplinotarsa dccemlincafa] and the 
zones of protection in the following Departments - Ain, Allier, Indre-et-Loire, 
Jura, Landes, Loire-Inf erieu re, Loiret, boir-et-Cher, Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, Maim - 
et-boire, Manche, Mayenne, Morbihan, Orne, Puy-de-Dome, Basses-Pyrenets, 
Iiautes-Pyrenees, Saone-et-Loire, vSarthe, Seine-et~()ise, Deux-Sevrcs, Tarn, Tarn- 
et-Garonne, Vendee. Vienne, Haute-Vienne. (Journal Officiel de la Repubhque 
Frangaise, Paris, 4 fevrier 1933, LXV eim> annee, n° 30, p. 1220-1226). 

Hungary ( 1 ). -- The Decree No. 49.000/1932-VII-3, published 18 August 
1932, contains regulations relating to the national organisation for plant protec¬ 
tion, which came into force on 1 October 1932. 


(1) From a communication from the Royal Hungarian T<c*rution in Italy to tlic International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture 
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The Royal Hungarian Plant Protection Service includes the following:— 

(1) The Council for Plant Protection. 

(2) The Royal Hungarian Institute for experimental research concerned 
with plant protection, which includes three Sections (Phytopathology Section, 
Entomology Section and PliytoWological Chemistry Section). 

(3) The Central Organisation for Plant Protection, namely :— 

{a) the Plant Protection Bureau and 

(ft) the Practical Plant Protection Service organised within the Bureau 

(4) The provincial organisations for plant protection, namely :— 

(a) the Plant Protection Centres existing in the various districts of 
the country; 

(ft) the persons in charge of local plaut protection (landowners who 
have received the necessary instruction) 

The high administrative and scientific control of the organisations undei the 
Royal Hungarian Plant Protection Service are in the hands of the competent 
Section of the Royal Hungarian Ministry of Agriculture (at present Section VII-3 
' Rural Police ') 

This Decree is accompanied by a list and facsimile signatures of the specia¬ 
lised officials appointed to sign the certificates issued by the Royal Hungarian 
Plant Protection Service 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 20 December 1932, which came into 
force on 1 March 1933, importation and transit of the following plants and plant 
parts are forbidden : 

(a) Plants and fruits of Cnctaceac coming from any country whatever, 
in view of the ride of introducing insects, fungi and bacteria harmful to the prick!} 
pear \()puntia I'iciis-indica *1. 

(ft) Plants and parts of plants belonging to the Coniferous genera Abies , 
Picca, Pinus, Pseudohuga and Tsitga. 

The importation of plants and parts of plants belonging to other Conifeious 
genera is authorised subject to the presentation of a certificate issued by the 
pliytopathological authorities of the country of origin, written in Italian or French, 
stating that the plants or plant parts in the consignment are free from diseases 
and dangerous parasites and, in particular, from Rhabdocline Psendohngae. 

The certificate must, further, indicate the origin of the merchandise, the 
name of the species to which belong the products consigned and all the data 
necessary for identifying the consignment. (Gazzetta Ujficiule del Regno d' Italia, 
Roma, 14 febbraio 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 37, p. (>11) 

The Ministerial Circular No. 44609 of 21 December 1932 addressed 
to the Directors of the Royal Pliytopathological Observatories calls attention 
to the regulations of the Ministerial Decree of 3 March 1927 [see this Bulletin , 
1927, No. 3, pp. 41-43] with a view to the most rigorous testing of seed of 
forage crops (lucerne, clover, etc.) for importation into Italy. (Bollettino Ufliciale 
del Ministcro deWAgricoltura e delle Foreste , Roma, i° febbraio 1933, anno V, 
n - 3 , PP- 342 - 343 )- 
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*** By Law No. 1871 of 22 December 1932 the Royal Decree Law No. Q13 
of 20 June 1932 [S2Q this Bulletin, 1932, No. 11, p. 185] modifying article 31 of 
the Law No. 987 of 18 June 1931 containing enactments relating to the protection 
of cultivated plants and agricultural products against diseases and pests and to 
the services relating thereto, has been made Law. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno 
d'Italia, Roma, 31 gmnaio 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 25, p. 407). 

*** The Law No. 1933 of 22 December 1932 carries modifications of 
article 19 of the Law No. 987 of 18 June 1931 [see this Bulletin, 1931, No. 9, 
p. i 661 containing enactments relating to the protection of cultivated plants 
and agricultural products against diseases and pests and to the services relating 
thereto. 

In consequence of this modification the annual contribution to be paid by 
each member of the Consortiums (Syndicates) for the protection, improvement 
and increase of crops, as also any expenses incurred in effecting the necessary 
operations and defence measures will be payable by the landowners, who will 
have the right to exact the refunding of their expenditure by the tenants, share 
tenants or other person concerned in any way in the farm, in the measure, in 
the cases and with the restrictions that shall be fixtd in the Regulations for 
the application of the Law No. 897 of 18 June 1931, the system of farming the 
land being taken into account. (Gazzetta Vfficiale del Regno d’Italia, Roma, 
7 febbraio 1933, anno 74 0 , 11. 31, p. 510) 

Turkey. — By Circular of the Direction (k?n *ral of Customs Houses, pub¬ 
lished if) October 1932, copper sulphate and sulphur intended for use in the protec¬ 
tion of plants may be imported duty-free on condition that the products have 
been previously examined by the Customs House chemist and found to conform 
to the following requirements:-- 

The copper sulphate must have a purity of 98-99 ° 0 and be composed of 
large crystals, without many broken ciystals, and must not have suffered from 
exposure to the air. The colour must be clear blue without green stains 

The sulphur must contain only little foreign matter and not more than 5 ° () 
of ash. The fineness must be between 60 and 70° Chancel and it must be soluble 
in carbon disulphide. (Deutsches Handels-Anhiv, Berlin 1933, 87. Jahrg., 1. 
Januarheft, S. 92-93). 
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[.Ascochyta Pisi, Pcronospora Viciae, Erysiphe Polygoni, Uromyces Pisi, Clado- 
sporium Pisi*]. 

Cristinzio, M. Osservazioni pteliminari sul riprodursi della scabbia delle palate, 
da Actinomyces Scabies (Thaxter) Oussow, e sulla sua prevenzione. R. Osserva¬ 
torio Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli) : Sezione di Patologia Vegetale 
(Laboratorio di Studio e Sperimentazione) presso il R. Istituto Superiore Agrario : 
Portici (Napoli). Ricerche, osservazioni e divulgazioni fitopatologiehe, per la Cam¬ 
pania ed il Mezzogiorno. I. Portici, 1932, pp. 19-37, tav. I- Bibliografia, p 36. 

CURZI, M. Su una clorosi niaculata della rosa. Jiollettmo della R. Stazwne di 
Patologia Vegetale , Roma, 1932, anno XII, n. ser , 11 4, pp. 365-370, figg. 1-2, 
tav. XIX. Lavori citati, pp. 375-376 

[The disease observed at San Remo on plants of the ' Brunner ’ rose was 
attributed, according to the writer, to the alkalinity of the soil' 

Day, W. R. Defoliation of larch as a cause of disease. Forestry, London, 1932, 
Vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 113-124, 1 diagi., pi. V. Literature references, p. 1 24. 

'In this paper the importance of defoliating agents such as frost and birds as 
causes of disease, is considered in relation to Lanx decidua, L Kaempfen . L Gne- 
melnn , Gnemelnu var japomca and L. Gnemelnu var. Pnnctpis Ruppiechtid 

Day, W. R. The ink disease in England. Forestry , London, 1932, Vol. 6, 
No. 2, p. 182. 

f Phvtophthoya cambivora on chestnut trees in Hampshire and Herefordshire 
and on the beech in Somersetshire]. 

de Azkvkpo Marques, Lttiz A. Lagartas nocivas a batata doce e os mejos 
de combate-las (Nota previa sobre a biologia (le tres espeeies de lepidopteros). 
Chacaras e Quintaes, S. Paulo, 1932, vol. XLVI, 11. 5 (anno 23. 0 ), pags. 502-504, 
figs. I-II; 11. 6 (anno 23 °), pags. 631-632, figs. I-III; 1033, vol. XLVII, 11. 1 
(anno 24.°), pags. 41-42, 1 fig. 

;Soe also this Bulletin , 1932, No 12, p. 2T3 Svntomeuhi sp and Laphvgma 
/rug 1 peida 011 fpomoea Batatas in Brazil and methods of control against these 
jests'. 

DE RLnoCHE, K. Il polisolfuro nella lotta contro la bolla del pesco. Il Gazzel- 
tino Agncolo, Padova, 1933, anno XI, n. 5, pp. 1-2 

(Reports the absolute efficacy of lime-sulphur solution against Exoascus de - 
Ior mans}. 

DUFR&NOY, J. Influence du deficit liygrometrique sur l’infection des cellules 
de la vigne par le Plasmopara viticola. Comptes rendus des seances de la Socxite de 
Biologie et de ses filiales et associecs,V aris, 1933, tome CXII, n° 3, p. 322-325, fig. 1-3. 
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Dufrenoy, J. I v es contaminations successives de la vigne par le Plasmopara 
viticola. Comptes tendus dcs seances de la Socidtd de Biologie et de ses \filiales et asso- 
cides, Paris, 1933, tonic CXII, n° 3, p. 326-328, 1 graphique. 

Kidmann, H. Die Flugzeugbest aubung der Forstschadlinge und ihre Orga¬ 
nisation im Jvielite neuzeitlicher Erfalirung und Forsehung. Zeitschift fur Forst^und 
Jagdwesen , Berlin 1933, LXV. Jahrg., 1. Heft, S. 24-48, Abb. 1-3; 2. Heft, 
S. 95-82, Abb. 4-7. Literaturverzeiclinis, S. 81-82. 

Fischer-Piktte, K., Heim, Roger, et Lami, Robert. Note preliminaire sur 
une maladie bacterienne des Zosteres. Comptes rendus hebdomadaircs des sdances 
de VAcaddmic de s' Science s, Paris, 1932, tome 195, n° 26, p. 1420-1422. 

[From diseased plants of Zoster a marina observed in the region of St.Malo 
an unidentified bacterium was isolated, which is supposed to be of American 
origin]. 

Ohes^uikrk, J. Role des Ipides dans la destmetion des vegetaux au Congo 
beige. Annales de Gembloux , Audersghem-Bruxelles, 1933, 39® annee, i* r " livr., 

P- 24-37- 

[ Scolytidae. The article contains among other things a ‘ Liste des Ipides con- 
golais au sujet desquels on possede des indications biologiques ’J. 

Harris, Hubert A.'Initial studies of American elm diseases in Illinois. State 
of Illinois. Department of Registration and Education. Division of the Natural His¬ 
tory Survey. Bulletin , Urbaua, Illinois, 1922, Vol. XX Article I, III + 70 pp., 
^5 figs. Literature cited, pp. 67-70 

\Conwthvrnnn, Vhoma, Sphaeropsis, Vermiculana, Verticillium, etc. on Ulmus 
amevicana The elm disease {Ceratostomella Uhm) has not so far been observed 
in Illinois 1. 

Hoffmann, Wieuam E. Oides deeempunctata (Billberg), a Chrysomelid pest 
of cultivated grape (Vitis Labrusca Linn.), Lmgnan Science Journal, Canton, China, 
19}2, Vol. 11, No. 4, pp. 565-566, pis 21-22. References, p. 56O 

Hoffmann, Wieuam E. The economic status of the genus Eurydema with 
biological notes on 1 $ pulchnun Westw. (Hemiptera, Pentatoniidae). Lmgnan 
Science Journal , Canton, China, 1932, Vol. 11, No. 4, pp. 553-564, pi. 20. Ref¬ 
erences, p. 564 

Hopkins, J. C. F Further notes on leaf curl of tobacco in Southern Rhodesia. 
Bulletin No. 861, Salisbury, 1932, 8 pp., 1 pi. References, p. 8. 

[A virus disease, transmitted by an insect belonging to the Aleurodidae J. 

Isiiii, Tet. The Kncyrtinae of Japan. II. Studies on morphology and biology. 
Bulletin of the Imperial Agricultural Experiment Station in Japan, Nishigahara, 
Tokyo, 1932, Vol. Ill, No. 3, pp. 161-202, pis. III-X. Bibliography, pp. 196-199. 

Kaeshoven, L. O. E. Rupsen in jonge djativmchten (Dichocrocis puntiferalis 
On., Fam. Pyralulae). Tectona, Buitenzorg 1932, dl. XXV, afl. 12, biz. 1613-1620, 
afb. T-4. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English - Dichocrocis punctiferahs, 
as a fruitborer of teak {Tectona grand is)]. 
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Kern, F.JpD., Ciferri, R., and Thurston, H. W., Jr. The rust-flora of the 
Dominican Republic. Annales Mycologici, Berlin 1933, Vol. XXXI, No. 1/2, S. 1-40. 
Selected bibliography, S. 40. 

[List of the 180 species of Uredineae collected up to the present in the Domi¬ 
nican Republic. Latin diagnoses are given of the six species described as new to 
science J. 

Kusano, Shunsuke. The host-parasite relationship in Olpidium. Journal of 
the College of Agriculture, Imperial University of Tokyo , Tokyo, 1932, Vol. XI, No. 4, 
pp. 359-4^6, figs. 1 -to. Literature cited, pp. 425-426. 

[Olpidium Viciae, 0 . Trifohi] 

LKPiK, E. Taimehaiguste-katsejaam. Agronoomia, Tartu 1932, XII aastakaik, 
nr. 12, lk. 407-413. 

Tin Estonian, with title and summary in German — ! v ber (lit* Tatigkeit den 
phytopat hoi ogisclien Versuehsstation der Universitat Tartu von 1921-1032! 

LiKBERMANN, Josj£ Hacia la solucion del probleina de la langosta. Poliniorfismo 
de acridioideos migradores y gregarios El Campo, Buenos Aires, 19^2, aiio 17 0 , 
11 0 194, pags. 85 a 89, 4 figs. Bibliograffa, pag 89 

Lutiira, Jai Ciiand, and Bkdi, Kisiian Singh. Some preliminary studies on 
gram-blight with reference to its cause and mode of perennation The Indian Jour¬ 
nal of Agricultural Science , Calcutta, 1932, Vol. II, Pt. V, pp. 499 515, figs. 1-2, 
pis. XLIX-LIII. References, p. 514 

\ Phvllostuta Paine 1 parasite of Cicer anetinitm in the northern Punjab 1 

MacAeoney, H J , and Johnston, J. W White pine weevil attack on Scotch 
pine. Journal of Forestry , Washington, D. C , 1933, Vol. XXXI, No. 1, pp. 2G-28 

[Pissodes st j obi on Pin us svL'estns J 

MaekNOTTI, ETTorR PolivSolfuro di calcio, bolla del pesco e cocciniglie. 11 Gaz- 
zettino Agncolo , Padova, 1933, anno XI, 11. 6, p. 2.* 

[Lime-sulphur solution may be recommended against Exoasi us deformans but 
its insecticidal action in general in the climate of north Italy is gieatly inftrior 
to that of other piodnctsj 

MaeENOTTI, IvTTore. Un nuovo ed eflicacc mezzo di lotta eontro le tipule. 11 
Coltivatorc e Giornalc Vmicolo Itahano, Casale Monf.. 1933, anno 79 0 e 59 0 , n. 3, 
pp. 65-69. figg- i- 5 - 

[Bait with a basis of wheat brail and barium iiuosilioate against Tipula ole - 
race a and other species]. 

Mate AM AIRE, A. Sur une maladie du cafeier a la Cote dT voire. h'Agronomie 
Coloniale , Paris, 1932, 21*™ annee, n° 174, pp. i93* Tt >5- 

[Fomes lignosus ?J. 

[MarchionaTTo, Juan B.J. Accion langosticidade las emulsiones jabonosas. El 
Campo, Buenos Aires, 1932, ano 17 0 , n.° 194, pags. 89 a 91- 

[Against Schistocerca par aliens is]. 

Mazzei, Enrico. Un non trascurabile nemico dell'olivo . 11 Progrcsso Agricolo, 
Pisa, 1932, anno XXIX, nn. 23-24, pp. 256-258, figg. 1-2. 

[Phloeotribus scarabaeoides ]. 
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Mews, Antonio. La lotta antidacica in Sardegna nel 1932. V A gricoltur a Sarda, 
Cagliari, 1933, anno XII, n. 3-4, pp. 88-93. 

[Dacus oleae]. 

Mews, Antonio. La lotta contro le cavallette in Sardegna. L'Agricoltura Sarda, 
Cagliari, 1933, anno XII, n. 3-4, pp. 75-84. 

[Dociostaurus maroccanus , and secondarily, Calliptamus italicus in 1932]. 

Meurs, A. Proeven omtrent Spikkelbestrijding, gcnomen in de jaren 1931 
en 1932. Mededeelingen van het Deli Proefstation te Medan-Sumatra, 1932, Tweede 
Serie, No. LXXX, biz. 1-21. 

[In Dutch, with title and summary in English:-- Experiments on control 
measures against Cercospora in Sumatra tobacco. — Cercospora Nicotianae). 

MiEWCE, J. L-, and Hansbrougii, J. R. Susceptibility to blister rust of the two 
principal Ribes associates of sugar pine. Journal of Forestry , Washington, D C., 
1933, Vol. XXXT, No. i, pp. 29-33. References, p. 33. 

\Cronartmm nbicola on Ribes Roezh and R. vevadense associated with Pinus 
Lambertiana in California]. 

Miij.er, N. C. E. Supplement to Bulletin No. 38, « A preliminary list of food- 
plants of .some Malayan insects ». Department of Agriculture, Straits Settlements 
and Federated Malay States, s. 1 ., 1932, 54 pp. [Mimeographed]. 

Misaka, Kaduhusa. Uebcr die Wiikung des Nikotinsulfates auf die Embrio- 
nalentwicklung von Chi to simplex Butler. Bulletin of the Imperial Agricultural Exper¬ 
iment Station in Japan , Nishigahara, Tokyo, 1932, Vol. Ill, No. 3, S. 224-242, Text- 
fig. I-XIV, Taf. XV. Literaturverzeichnis, S. 240-241. 

Misra, Rai Bahadur C. S. The green peach-aphis (Myzus persicae Sulz.) and 
a new Pyralid mango defoliator ( Orthaga mangiferae n. sp.). The Indian Journal of 
Agricultural Science, Calcutta, 1932, Vol. II, Pt. V, pp. 536-541, fig. 1, pis. LVII- 
LIX. References, p. 540. 

[Preliminary description of the new species in English]. 

Monte, Oscar. A coleobroca da mandioca. Coelosternus rugicollis, Boh. Chaca- 
ras e Quintaes, S. Paulo, 1932, vol. XT/VI, 11. 6, pags. 653-654, 2 figs. 

MUNERATi, O. Osservazioni sulla caric del grano. L’Italia Agricola, Roma, 1932, 
anno 69, 11. 12, pp. 1052-T058, figg. 1-4. 

[Tillctia Tritici, T. levis]. 

N icon as, G., et Agg&RY, B. Remarques sur Gloeosponum lagenanum (Passer.) 
Sacc. et Roum. et Colictotnehum oligochaelum Cav. et sur leur mode de conserva¬ 
tion. Comples rendus des seances de la Socidtd de Biologic et de ses filiales et assocides, 
Paris, 1933, tome CXIJ, n° 2, pp. 125-126. 

O’ Brien, D. G., and Dennis, R. W. G. Further experiments on leaf stripe 
of oats. 'The Scottish Journal of Agriculture, Edinburgh, 1932, Vol. XV, No. 4, 
pp. 406-410, figs. 1-2, 1 pi 

[Helminlhosporium A venae ] 

Oechswn, Max. Die Chrysomyxa rhododendri. Schweizerische Zeitschrift fttr 
Forstwesen, Bern 1933, 84. Jahrg., Nr. 1, S. 1-5. Literatur, S. 5. 
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ORTEEPP, W. Nonne und Vogelschutz. Forstwissenschaflliches Centralblatt , Ber¬ 
lin 1933, 55. Jahrg., Heft 1, S. 25-33. Literatur, S. 33. 

[.Lymantria monacha ;]. 

PEACE, T. R. The Dutch elm disease. Forestry, London, 1932, Vol. 6, No. 2, 
pp. 125-142, 1 map. Literature references, pp. 141-142. 

[Graphium Ulmi]. 

PETRI, L. Sopra Popportunita di applieare le odierne nozioui del la genetica alia 
produzione di nuovi portinnesti per la vite europea Bolkltmo della R. Stazione di 
Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1932, anno XII, n. ser., 11. 4, pp. 343-360. 

[With a view to obtaining rootstocks resistant to court-noue of the vine and to 
other causes oi death which are still unknown and now are a danger to new plan¬ 
tations] . 

PEYRONEE, B. La maculatura o butteratura amara delle mele. Bulletnno della 
R.Soeietd Toscana diOrlicoltura, Firenze, 1932, annoLVII, num. 11-12, pp. 151-159, 
tav. VI. Bibliografia, p. 159. 

[The disease^, which the writer considers must lx* somewhat frequent and 
widespread in Italy (specially in the north and in Tuscany), is of organic origin, 
being caused by a breakdown in the water-transporting system of the plant] 

Pinkeei, Luigi, [e] Pittaijs, Francesco. Substrati di coltura al miele per lo 
studio dei miceti. Annali d’lgiene, Roma, 1932, anno XLTI, n 12, pp. 836-843, 
tav. I II. Bibliografia, p 843. 

[Mixing honey in the culture medium induces a much more rapid and vigo¬ 
rous growth of the fungus than is obtained with any kind of sugar 

Rambousek, Fr., a NeuwirTii, F Klimatickd podminky vyskytu mouchy 
burakove. Conditions climatologiques pour la presence de la mouclie de betterave. 
Sbornik Gcskoslovcnskd Akadcmie Znnedelske, Praha 1932, ro£. VII, ses. 4, str. 281- 
319, obr. i-O. Literatura, str. 317. 

[In Czech, with title and summary 111 Ficneli Pegowyia betae ]. 

Roberts, John W., and DttnEGAN, John C Peach brown rot United Stales 
Department of Agriculture. Technical Bulletin No 3J8, Washington, I). C, 1932, 
59 pp., 10 pis. Literature cited, pp. 54-59 

[■Sclerotmia fructicola\. 

Roedan, K. F. Four new diseases of Philippine economic plants caused by 
species of the family Pythiaceae. The Philippine Agriculturist, Laguna, P. I , 
* 933 , Vol. XXI, No. 8, pp. 541-546, figs 1-4 

[Phytophthora sp. on Ananas comas us ; Pythium sp. on Musa lex tills and 
Per sea americana ; Pythium de Baryanum (?) on Pmus msiilans and P. Massomana}. 

SAMPIETRO, G. I/infestazione della «Tipula oleracea» nei frumeiiti in succes- 
vSione alia risaia. II Giornale di Risicoltura , Vereelli, 1932, anno XXII, 11. 11, pp. 
169-171. 

SavasTano, Gtueio. II mosaico del fagiolo in Italia. Bollettmo della R. Stazione 
di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1932, anno XII, 11 ser., n. 4, pp. 377-394, tigg. 1-3, 
tav. XX-XXIII. Bibliografia, pp. 392-393. 
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Scheibb, A. Die Schwarzrostepidemie auf dem Balkan 1932. N achrichtenhlatt 
fur den Deutschen Pflanzenschutzdienst, Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg., Nr. 1, S. 5-6. 

[Puccinia graminis ]. 

Shepherd, E. F. S. A preliminary list of plant diseases occurring in Mauri¬ 
tius. Department of Agriculture , Mauritius. Scientific Series , Bulletin No. 18 , Port 
Louis, 1932, 8 pp. 

Siberia, Cesark. La resistenza deir « Ulmus pumila » al «Graphium ulnii». 
Bollettino della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale, Roma, 1932, anno XII, n. ser., 
n. 4, pp. 360-364, fig. 1. 

Siberia, Cesare. Uno scopazzo su « Dapliniphyllum macropodum ». Bollettino 
della R. Stazione di Patologia Vegetale , Roma, 1932, anno XII, n. ser., n. 4, pp. 395- 
404, 1 fig. Bibliografia, pp. 403-404. 

[Witches’ broom caused by parasitism by Gloeosponum sp.]. 

Simmonds, II. W. Weeds in relation to agriculture. Agricultural Journal, Suva, 
1932, Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 58-62. 

Skiebeck, D., and CoeBS, H. G. Weed control by sulphuric acid spraying in 
France. The Scottish Journal of Agriculture, Edinburgh, 1932, Vol. XV, No. 4, pp. 410- 
414. 

STEVEN, H. M. Edited by. Weeds in forest nurseries. Forestry , London, 1932, 
Vol. 6, No. 2, pp. 175-181. 

Taubenhaus, J. J., and Ezekiee, W. N. Sclerotinia wilt of greenhouse snap¬ 
dragons. American Journal of Science, Lancaster, Pa., 1932, Vol. XIX, No. 10, 
pp. 808-811, fig. 1. 

[ Sclerotinia sclerotiorum on Antirrhinum ]. 

Thurston, H. W , Jr., and Kern, F. D. Distribution of West Indian fungi. 
Mycologia , Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. XXV, No. 1, pp. 58-64. literature cited, 
p. 64. 

Topi, Mario. La lotta antiacridica nel 1932 ed i suoi insegnamenti. L’Italia 
Agricola , Roma, 1932, anno 69, n. 12, pp. 1092-1099, figg. 1-3. 

[In Italy, particularly in Latium and Sardinia, where the most serious damage 
was caused by Dociostaurus maroccanus, with which were Calhptamus itahcus and 
Decticus albifrons ]. 

TROTTER, A. Alcune osservazioni intomo alia patologia del cavolfiore ed in 
particolarc intomo alle «macchie nere», « nerutne » od «altemariosi» delle infio- 
receiize. R. Osservatorio Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli): Sezione 
di Patologia Vegetale (Laboratory di Studio e Sperinientazione) presso il R. Isti- 
tuto Superiore Agrario : Portici (Napoli). Rtcerchc, osservazioni e divulgazioni 
fitopatologiche, per la Campania ed il Mezzogiomo I. Portici, 1932, pp. 38-46, figg- 
A-B, tav. IV-VII. 

[A Uernaria Brassicae ]. 

Trotter, A. Aspetti e problem! di Fitopatologia meridionale. R. Osservatorio 
Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici (Napoli) : Sezione di Patologia Vegetale (La¬ 
boratory di Studio e Sperinientazione) presso il R. Istituto Superiore Agrario: Por¬ 
tici (Napoli). Ricerche, osservazioni e divulgazioni fitopatologiche, per la Campania 
ed il Mezzogiomo. I. Portici, 1932, pp. 3-10. 
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TRoTTER, a. La « scabbia comune » o « vaiuolo » dei tuberi di patata nei suoi 
rapporti con la conciinazione. R. Osservatorio Regionale di Fitopatologia di Portici 
(Napoli) : Sezione di Patologia Vegetale (Laboratorio di Studio e Sperimentazione) 
presso il R. Istituto Superiore Agrario : Portici (Napoli). Ricerche, osservazioni e 
divulgazioni fitopatologiche, per la Campania ed il Mezzogiomo. I. Portici, 1932, 
pp. 11-18, tav. I-III. 

[Actinomyces Scabies]. 

Ttj, C. Notes on diseases of economic plants in South China. Lmgnan Science 
Journal , Canton, China, 1932, Vol. 11, No. 4, pp. 489-504, pis. 8-17 Literature 
cited, pp. 503-504. 

[List of diseases observed on Brassica campestris, Cananum album, Carica 
Papaya , Capsicum annuum, Citrus spp., Hordeum vulgare, Lactuca sativa, Lyco- 
persicum esculentum, Moms alba, Oryza sativa, Pyrus communis, Solanum Melongena, 

S. tuberosum, Tnticum vulgare ]. 

Unamuno, LUIS M. Notas micologieas. Boletin de la Sociedad Espaflola de His - 
iona Natural, Madrid, 1932, tomo XXXII, mini. 9, p&gs. 439 a 448, fig. 1 

[List of 32 species of fungi collected in Spain. The I,at in diagnosis is given of 
Jhdymella Mutisiana 11 sp. on Ononis spmosu]. 

Vacirca, Mario. Manua e degli insetti dannosi alle pi ante coltivate e ai loro 
prodotti. Koma, Casa Editrice Pinciana, [1932], 180 pp. 

[Manual for fanners]. 

van PoKTRREN, N. De Color&dokever. Tijdschrift over Plantenziekten, Wage- 
ningen 1032, 38c jaarg, i2e aflev , biz [2533-270, pi XXI-XXII 

[Leptmotarsa deccmhneala]. 

VKRPUANCKE, O 1 Experiences sur la transmission desmaladies de degenerescence 
de la pomme de teire III Resultats des essais faits en 1932. Annales de Gembloux, 
Auderghem-Bruxelles, 1933, 39® annee, 1*” livr., p. 12-23, 1 diagr 

Viknnot-Bourgin, G. Les effets secondaires de la carie. Dommages causes 
aux ptiillcs et au feuillage. Coniptes rendus hebdomadaires des seances de VAcadimie 
d' Agriculture de France, Paris, 1932, tome XVIII, n° 34, p. 1144-1146 

[Tilletia Tntici J. 

Voguino, P. Il mal bianco sul frumento Nota. La Difesa delle Piante coniro 
le Malattie ed 1 Parassiti - Bolletlino del T.aboraiono Sperimenlale (Regio Osservatorio 
Regionale) di Fitopatologia, Torino, 1933, anno IO ° (XXVIII del Bollettino), n. 1, 
pp. 1-2. 

[Oidium monilwides on ' Mentana ' wheat during the winter]. 

VoGUlNO, Piero. Ricerche sulla fusariosidegli astri della Cina. Annali della Regia 
Accademia di Agricoltura di Torino, Torino, 1932, Vol. LXXV, pp. 5-22, figg. 1-10 
Bibliografia, pp. 21-22. 

[ Fusarium conglutmans var. Calhstephi on Calhstephus chmensis. The writer 
observes that F. conglutmans var. Calhstephi shows a number of characteristics 
clearly distinct from those of F. conglutmans He therefore considers it would be 
advisable to keep the two forms distinct, calling F. conglutmans the species 
which causes the collar rot of cabbages, and F. Callistephi the cause of the Fusa¬ 
rium wilt of China asters]. 
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Voukassovitch, P. Contribution a 1 ’etude des parasites et hyperparasites 
d ’Hyponomeuia mahnellut Zell. Revue de Zoologie Agricole el AppliquSe, Bordeaux, 
1932, 31® annee, n° 7, p. 108-120. fig. 12-17, pl« II; n° 8, pp. 124-136, fig. 18-20; 
u° 9 > PP* I 37 ~ I 45 > %• 21-24; n° 10, pp. 153-160, fig. 25, pi. Ill; n° n,pp. 174. 
183, fig. 26-29. 

[The parasites found by the writer in Jugoslavia are :— Herpestomus brunnei- 
corms , Angitia armiUata, Pnnpla examinator, P maculator, Agrypon anxium , /?ra- 
chymeria mniuta, Agemaspis juscicollis, Tetrastichus crassmervis, Dischochaeta co - 
gnala, Agna mamillata The hvperparasites are .— Tetrastichus crassmervis, Mew- 
chorus confusus, Hemiteles scabriculus, Hemiteles sp., Pteromalus variabilis, Elasmus 
flabellatus, Monodoniomerus aereus]. 

Wang, DzungTsin. Quelqucs observations sur VUsiilago violacea (Pers.) Fuckel. 
(Samples rendu s hebdomaddires de s stances de V Acadrime des Sciences, Paris, 1932, 
tome 195, n° 26, p. 1417-1418. 

Webkr, George F., Hawkins, Stacy, and Kklbert, David G. A. Gray leaf- 
spot, a new disease of tomatoes. University of Florida . Agricultural Experiment 
Station . Bulletin 249, Gainesville, Florida, 1932, 35 pp., 14 figs. literature cited, 
PP* 34 - 35 * 

[Stemphylium Solam J. 

WilLK, J. FI gorgojo de la olmpadera del a 1 god on y otras plagas agricolas del 
Dto. de Piura Informe sobre el viaje de inspeccion de los algodonales en el valle 
de Fiura, efectuado del 30 de agosto al 11 de setiembre de 1932. La Vida Agri- 
cola lima, Peru, 19*2, vol. IX, no. 109, pags. 749 a 762, figs 1-12. 

\(jasfetocercod( s gossypn, Anthonoimt* i"stitns, Dvsdercus ruficolhs, Henvchio- 
iuisp/s minor . Thnps sp , lpin s sp , Tetranvihus sp., ‘ raiz podrida ’ (disease of 
unknown origin) 011 cotton ; Diatraea sauharahs 011 rice and maize , Laphygma 
fiugipirda 011 maize; Selcnaspuius artuulatus on citrus trees; Aspidiotus sp cm 
mangoes ; eaterpillais of Noctnidae on carol) trees , fiery a purchasi 011 various 
ornamental plants]. 

WiNKEifM ann, A. Versuche zur Bckampfung der Geistenflugbrandes mit che- 
mischeti Mitteln Fortschntte der Landwirtschaft, Berlin und Wien 1932, 7. Jahrg , 
Heft 21, S. 535-536. Iyiteratur, S. 536. 

[Ustilago nuda]. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretano generate delVIstUuto , Direttore responsabile. 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 


French North Africa: Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Algeria. 


i February 1933 — A large swarm coming from the S. H. passed between 
Br£zina and Sidf el Hadj (80 km S. of G£ryville) flying N. 
A swarm coming from the W. settled 40 km S. K. of Br£zina 
(Geryville) and departed flying E. 

3 » » — A very large red swarm coming from the S. W. settled at 

Sfissifa (Ain Sefra). 

A large red swarm passed 5 km S. of Ghardaia over the 
El-Golea track flying E. S. E. 

4 » » — Two very large red swarms coming from the W. passed 

Ain Sefra flying E Part settled at the Dunes. 

5 » » - — A large swarm settled in the region of Taoussera, Haddjerat 

Toual, Mokta D£li, Souiga (Mecheria). Flew away 
again on 6 February towards the N. E. 

6 » » — A very large red and yellow swarm coming from the S. E. 

settled at Metlili (Ghardaia). Departed on the morning 
of the 7th flying N. W. 

A very large swarm coming from the W. passed at 9 a. in. 
over the region of Naama (30 km S. of Mecheria) flying 
N. E. 

A large swarm coming from the N. W. passed at 3 p. in. 
over El Magroussa, 16 km from the station of Mokta 
D£li (Mecheria), flying E. 

A red swarm 4 km in length coming from the W. settled 
at Ksour Arbaouat (60 km S. W. of Geryville). Flew 
away again on the morning of the 7th towards the E. 

7 » » — A large red and yellow swarm coming from the S. settled 

at Metlili at 6 p. m. (30 km S. of Ghardaia). Departed 
on the 8th in the morning, flying N. 


A very large red and yellow swarm coming fi'mi the W. 
settled in the Oued Sebseb (45 km S. of Ghardaia). 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 
(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Economiques) 
to the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Mow. 4 Jngl . 
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7 February 1933 — A large pink swarm coming from the E. passed Taghit 
(Colomb-Bechar) at 1 p. m. flying W. 

11 » » — A relatively large red and yellow swarm passed Ghardaia 

flying N. 

A very large red swarm coming from the S. W. passed 
Naama (Ain vSefra) at mid-day, then Oued Kerba, 
flying N. N. R. 

A large red swarm coming from the S. S. E. settled at 
5 p. m. 15 km from Bouktoub (95 km N. W. of Geryville). 
Departed on 12 February at 9 a. tn. flying N. N. E. 

12 » » — A large red swarm coming from the E. settled between 

El Berd, Zaouiet Riab and El Arfiane (Touggourt). Flew 
away again in the morning of the 13th towards the S. E. 

13 » » — A very large red and yellow swarm coming from the 

W. settled in the afternoon at Hassi Bounouara (15 
km N. W. of Ghardaia). Copulation. Faying reported 
from the 17th. 

A large pink swarm coming from the S. W. settled at 
4 p. m. in the Chott Chergui, 3 km S. E. of the Kre- 
ider (Saida), covering 1000 hectares. 

A large red swarm coming from the S. settled at T&na- 
cine Tamelrat (Touggourt). Departed again on the 
14th flying W. 

A pink swarm of 1x4 km coming from Morocco settled 
in the dollar Beni bou Said (Marnia). Departed on 
the 15th flying towards the Beni bou Hamideve (Mo¬ 
rocco, S. of Oudjda) 

14 » » — A swarm passed Garet Chouf (25 km N. E of Ouargla) 

A small red swarm coming from the W. (from Sidi B011- 
bekeur, Morocco, and Beni bou Said) settled towards 
mid-day in the region of Missiouen, near Marabout de 
Sidi Abdallah, and at Ghabet Fradsa, douar Ouled 
Nehar Gheraba, 70 km from Sebdou. Departed on 
the 15th flying towards Beni bou Said. 

A very large swarm (50 sq. km) coming from the S. W. 
settled in the evening at El Remcl (45 km S. S. E. of 
Fagliouat. Destroyed by rain and frost. 

15 '> » — A large pink swarm reported at Kralfallali (Saida) de¬ 

parted flying E. and settled 011 19 February in the 
region of Tafraoua (Saida). 

A sparse red swarm coming from the W. (from Mehaia, 
Morocco) settled at 3 p. m. at Sidi Abdallah, douar 
Ouled Nehar Gheraba (Sebdou). 

A large swarm coming from the S. E. settled in the 
E. and N. of the Oasis of El Oued and flew away 
towards the N. E. 
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15 February 1933 — Faying reported at Hassi Klabia (100 km N. E. of El 

Oued). 

16 » » — A rather large pink swarm coming from the S. W. settled 

in the region of Hassi Guernina, Timbrahim and bet¬ 
ween Bouktoub and the Kreider (Saida). 

18 » » — A medium-sized red and yellow swarm covering 1 km 

X 400 m reported in the Oued Ourirlon (18 km N. E. 
of Ghardaia). Copulation. 

A small swarm reported in the Oued Nimel (14 km 
N. E. of Ghardaia). 

A small swarm reported in the ravine of Zouil (10 km 
N. E. of Ghardaia. 

A small red and yellow swarm coming from the W. settled 
at Ouled Chalaf (18 km N. W. of Metlili, Ghardaia) 
and laid scattered eggs over 10 X 4 km. Departed 
on 20 February towards the N. 

A swarm of 3 x 4 km passed Tadjerouna (100 km S. of 
Aflou flying E. 

19 » » — A large yellow swarm coming from the W. passed at 

2 p. m 4 km N. W. of Ghardaia, flying E. carried by 
a strong wind. 

A large red and yellow swarm coming from the W. settled 
at Dekhalet Braliini (35 km S. vS. E. of Ghardaia) and 
laid sparsely over 4 < 2 km. Departed again on 21st 
flying N. 

20 » » — From the 20th to the 22nd large swarms settled at Bir 

Boutina, Djercli, Djerara, Cliott el Ghela and Bir 
Bousbia of the douar Negrine Ferkane (Tebessa). Some 
copulation. Flew S. with a strong N. wind. 

A large swarm settled in the region of El Feidh, S. of 
Zeribet El Oued (Biskra). Part departed 011 the 21st 
flying E. 

21 » - A small red and yellow swarm settled 2 km N. W. of the 

Ksar de Metlili (30 km S. S. W. of Ghardaia). Flew 
away N. on the 22nd. 

22 » » — A large red swarm (7 to 8 km) coming from the S. W. 

settled in the night at Kilanc and Ras Faanag (32 km 
E. of Faghouat). Departed on the 231KI flying S. E. 
A small swarm formed partly of the locusts reported on 
13 February at Hassi Nounouara settled at 1 p. m. 
at Foubira (6 km N. W. of Ghardaia). Copulation. 

2O » » — A large red and yellow swarm coming from the N. settled 

at El Berd, Caida de Djaniaa (Touggourt) and laid. 
Departed on the 27th flying E. 

A somewhat large red and yellow swarm coming from 
the >S. settled at 4 p. m. at Pd Atteuf (10 km E. S. E. 
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of Ghardaia). Departed on the 27th at 10 a. m. towards 
the W. 

26 February 1933 — A small swarm passed at 4 p. m. over the douar of Touri- 

rine (Montagnac) flying W. (Morocco). 

27 » » — Laying reported at various points 25 km S. of N£grine 

over about 3000 hectares. 

28 » » — Laying since 16 February reported at Ain Sahan Haoud 

Haran, Haoud Lazergue, Oued en N'sa (70 km N. of 
Ouargla). 

A certain amount of laying recorded 3 km N. N. W. of 
the Daia ben Dahoua (13 km N. N. W. of Ghardaia). 


TuNrsiA. 


1 February 1933 


3 » » 

5 » » 

8 » » 

9 » » 

12 » » 


13 » » 

14 » » 

15 » » 

16 )> » 


— A small red swarm coming from the W. passed Bir ben 

Grira (49 km S. of Kebili) flying E. 

— A large swarm settled at 6 p. m. 32 km S. E. of Nefta 

on the Algerian frontier. 

— A red swarm coming from the W. settled at 6 p. m. 

at Narklet Mengout (57 km S. E. of Tozeur). Departed 
on 10 February at 7.30 a. 111. flying S. E. 

— A dark red and yellow swarm coming from the W. settled 

at 3 p. m. at Bir Souameck (40 km. E. of Tozeur). 
Copulation. Laying began on 10 February. 

— A dark red swarm 4 km in length coming from the W. 

settled at the Oued Brega on the track from Remada 
(62 km S. of Tataouine). Flew away towards the E. 

— A swarm reported on the 9th at the Oued Brega passed 

Kzeczem El Kelb (50 km S. of Tataouine) flying towards 
the territory of Ben Gardane. 

— A sparse swarm of 400 X 500 m coming from the S. W. 

passed Cheikkat Oulad Mahdi (30 km S. W. of M£de- 
nine) flying N. E. 

— A yellow swarm coming from the N. passed Sidi Toui 

(50 km S. of Ben Gardabe) flying S. 

— A large swarm coming from the N. W. passed Oued Es 

Sedar ^50 km E. S. E. of M 4 denine) flying S. E. 

— A small swarm coming from the S. E. reported at M£- 

denine. 


Morocco. 

2 February 1933 — A swarm settled in the evening at Damar Tansoult (80 
km E. of Marrakech). Departed on the 3rd flying N. W 
A sparse swarm coming from the S. reported in the upper 
valley of the R’dat, passed on the 3rd over Enzel 
(Marrakech). 
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3 February 1533. — A large red swarm, 25 X 15 km, coming from the S. 

passed between Oglat Mengotib and Oglat Chebkat 
Berguent flying E. 

A large swarm coming from the W. settled at Oourfama 
at Toulal. Flew away again on the 4th towards the 
N. W. (in the direction of Ait Mesrouh). 

A large swarm of 10 X 15 km coming from the W. settled 
at 11 a. m. at the Zaonra de Talsint. Departed at 
1 p. m. flying E. N. K. 

b » » — A yellow swarm, 4x3 km, settled on the Ida ou Kazou 

(E. of Tamanar). 

7 11 — A swarm reported on 3 February at Berguent separated 

into two parts, one of which settled in the region of 
Tiouli (near Debdou) and the other flew R. (towards 
vSebdou and Mecheria, Algeria). 

A pink swarm, 2 a 1.5 km, settled in the evening to 
the S. of Demnat. 

9 » » — A pink swarm, 4x2 km, coming from the S. R. settled 

at Derb bel Bachir (S. of Chicliaoua) 

A large pink swarm of 12 X 6 km passed at 3 p. m. 
10 km S. of K 1 Aioun (region of Oudjda) flying W., 
then settled in the evening near El Oglat (N. of Tau- 
cherfi). Departed on 10 February at 10 a. m. flying W 
10 » » A yellow swarm, 2x2 km, coming from the S. settled 

on the Ida ou Bouzia at Tidli (K. of Tamanar). Flew 
away again on the nth towards the N. (direction 
of Ait Zeltem). 

A large swarm coming from the S. W. settled in the 
evening at Taueherfi and around El Aioun (region of 
Oudjda) Departed on the nth at 2 p. m. flying 
N E 


it ' » -A pink swarm 2 km in length passed Hassi Bhraim (S. of 

Igherm) flying N. 

A pink swarm settled at Tillouguit Nait Izza (region of 
Tadla) ; flew away N. up the Assif Nelloul. 
t 2 » » — A pink swarm, 2 km X 400 m, coming from the E. settled 

on Amougueur (region of the frontiers) in the night. 

13 » » — A swarm reported on the 7th as flying towards Sebdou 

split into two parts, one of which flew in the direction 
of El Aricha (Algeria) and the other settled near Martini- 
prey, 20 km from the Algeria-Morocco frontier. 

14 » » — A pink swarm of 3 km, coming from the k,., settled on 

the division of Bessara (S. E. of Berkane). Departed 
on the 15th flying S. E. 

A pink swarm coming from the S. settled S. of Demnat 
(region of Marrakech). 


Mon. 4 Ingl. 
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15 February 1933 — A pink swarm 15 X 4 km settled at Bouhouria (S. of 
Berkane) and then flew S. E. 

22 » » — A small ied swarm settled on Ait Taguella ^region of 

t Marrakech), then flew away and passed^ above Azilal 

flying N. 

28 » » — A red swarm, 20 X 1 km, coming from the S. E. settled 

at 4 p. m. near Bouhouria (35 km W. of Oudjda). 
Departed 011 1 March about 2 p. m. and settled, part 
in the direction of Naima, and part towards Oudjda. 

French West Africa: Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) in Senegal ( 1 ). 

21 January 1933 — A pink swarm coming from the N. E. passed over Kebemir 
(Circle of Louga) at 16 0 27* Long. W. and 15 0 23' N. 
flying S. W. carried by a N. E. wind. 

England and Wales: New and Interesting Phytopathological Records for 
the Year 1932 (2). 

(a) Fungi parasitic on cultivated plants recognised in England and Wales 
during the year 1932 and believed not to have been recorded there previously 

Olpidium Agrostidis Sampson (sp. nov.), parasitising the roots of Agfostih 
slolonifcra. 

Uredo Fuchsiae Arth. & Holw. First observed on leaves of garden 
Fuchsia (var. ‘ Golden Treasure ’) in a nursery glass-house in Cardiff in January. 
Seen also in April at Swansea. This Rust appears to have been recorded pre¬ 
viously only from Guatemala. It strongly resembles Pucciniastrum Cireaeac, 
which is rather common in Britain, in its uredo-stage, on C. intermedia and C. 
Intel iana. 

Diaporthe umhrina Jenkins. Causing ‘ Brown Canker' of roses. 
Sphaceloma Rosarum (Pass.) Jenkins, on roses. 

Ceratophorum setosum Kirchn. Causing losses in garden Lupins, especially 
L. cytisoides. 

(b) New Virus Diseases. 

The presence of the so-called ‘ Spotted Wilt ’ disease of tomatoes was 
definitely detected in 1932, whilst three new virus diseases of Hyoscyamus were 
discovered and described by M. A. Hamilton. A probable Virus disease of Zonal 
Pelargoniums was also recorded and described. 

(c) Miscellaneous. 

Gibberella Saubmeth (Mont.) Sacc. was noted for the first time naturally 
occurring on wheat in England in 1932. 


(1) Comm miration from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Economiquca) 
to the Intern ition il Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, London, official correspondent 
of the Institute. 
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As a result of the prompt measures taken to eradicate the Rust on Dew¬ 
berry plants (Kunkelia nitens [Schw.] Arth.) imported from the U. S. A. and 
referred to in a previous communication [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 2. p. 21], 
the disease did not reappear in 1932. 


Egypt: Locust Report ( 1 ). 

(1) No further information was received about locusts observed in January 
1933 at Cilf Kebir in the Lybian Desert [see this Bulletin , 1933, No. 3, p 53]. 

Large numbers of green locusts, most probably of Locusta , were reported 
early this month from a place about 100 kilometres west of Owenat, Lat. 21 0 35’ 
Long. 25 0 . 

(2) By the middle of February the trip to Gebel Elba in the South Eastern 
Desert, referred to in last month's report [see this Bulletin , 1933, No. 3, p. 53J 
was accomplished. Only a few specimens of Schistocerca gregaria of the solitary 
phase were met with, although the wadis running in some parts of the country 
and especially round Elba were found to be green with vegetation and form suit¬ 
able breeding places. 

(3) On February 27th reports were received from both Palestine and Sinai 
Governorate that big swarms of locusts were oberved at Haikl in the Hedjaz near 
the Gulf of Akaba moving towards Transjordania. 

Eritrea: Tropical Migratory Locust (Locusta migratoriamigratorioid.es) (2). 

During January and February 1933 no swarms of the tropical migratory 
locust made their appearance in the Colony. 


India: New Diseases reported during the Year 1932 (3). 


Ptjsa (Dr. W. McRae, Imperial Mycologist, Imperial Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Research). 

Saccharum officinarum .... Rhizoctonia bataticola (Taub.) Bult. 

Phviomonas rubrilineans Lee et al. (Red stripe 
leaf disease). 

Panicum trypheron . Sclerospora sp. 

Nicotiana tdbacum . Alternaria sp. 

Sclerotinia sp. 

Hibiscus sabdariffa . Fusarium sp. 


(1) Communication from the Chief Plant Pathologist, Plant Protection Section, Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture, Giza, Egypt to the International Institute of Agriculture. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando Gtjidotti. Flead 
°f the Agricultural Office of Kritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(3) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. W. McRai . M. A , 1 ). St., 
S., Imperial Mycologist, Imi>erial Institute of Agricultural Research, Pusa, Bihar, India. 
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Bombay Presidency (Reported by Dr. B. N. Uppal, Plant Pathologist). 

Ficus benghalcnsis . Uredo fici (Cerotclium fici [Cast.] Arth.). 

Helianthus animus . Pnccinia helianthi Sehwr. 

Gassy pinnt herbaceum .... Sclcrotinm rolfsii. 

Paspalum scrobiculatum .. . Striga sp. 

A race of bacteriophage specific against Pseudomonas citri Hasse has been 
isolated from leaves of citrus affecled by citrus canker. 

Bengal (Reported by Mr. G. S h a r n g a p a n i , Economic Botanist). 

A disease of Cardamom {Amomum suhulatum) from Darjeeling is reported. 
The bud at the top becomes twisted. The plant gives fruits in the first year 
but in the second year it becomes bunchy from the rhizome and flowers but 
no fruits are produced. Later on the inflorescence along with the rhizome 
become blackened A species of Rhizoctonia was isolated. 

Borada State (Reported by Mr. Sane). 

Pen nisei inn tvphoideum. . . . Tciehospora sp. 

Cinnamara (Reported by Mr. A. C Tun stall. Mycologist, Indian Tea 
Association) 

The Colletotriihum present on the tea branches differs from that found on 
the leave*- The Glomerella form of the fungus both in the field and in culture 
also differs trom that associated with Colletotrichinn camelhae. The branch-form 
of Coll dot rich inn and Glomerella lias not yet been observed on the leaves but 
the leaf-form is occasionally found on the branches 

Lahore (Reported by Dr. H H. Choudhuri, Professor of Botany, 
Punjab University). 

Diseases of Pomegranates (Pitnica granatum) caused by Pyrenoehaeta sp 
and Amphichacta sp have been observed, the formei on mature plants and the 
latter on nursery plants. 

Reversion to leaf forms in inflorescences of cocoanut received from Travan- 
core was noticed. Trees once showing reversion, never more produce fruits 

Calcutta (Reported by Di.S. S. Bose, Professor of Botany, Carmichael 
Medical College). 

Poly porn ,s ostreijormis Berk, has been observed on Areca palm, apparently 
causing much damage in Calcutta. 

Southern Rhodesia: Second Locust Invasion 1932 (i). 
i. N o m a d a c r i s scptemfasciata. 

Swarms of the red locust commenced to invade Southern Rhodesia late 
in November 1932, the first report being from Matetsi in the Wankie District 
on 29th. It is not known whether the first swarms came from the Bechuanaland 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. R. W. Jack, F. K. S. y Chief 
Jentomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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Protectorate or from Northern Rhodesia, but some later swarms are known 
to have come from the north. From early reports received the general trend 
of direction appeared to be V S.E. to S.W. but it soon became evident that the 
swarms were circling. Early in the month further swarms crossed from the 
north into the Lomagundi District, and on 12th a swarm, believed to have come 
from Portuguese territory, appeared in the Inyanga District. It seems likely 
that swarms entered the colony along the whole northern boundary, and possibly 
the northern sections of the eastern and western boundaries. 

Towards the end of the month egg-laying became fairly general throughout 
the colony. The districts invaded, egg-laying being reported where stated, are 
as follows: - Wankie (eggs), Nyamandhlovu (eggs), Bulalima-Mangwe (eggs), 
Matobo, Bulawayo, Umzingwane, Insiza (eggs), Belingwe (eggs), Gwanda, Chibi 
(eggs), Victoria, vSelukwe, Gwelo (eggs), Bubi, v Sebungwe, Hartley (eggs), I y oma- 
gundi (eggs), Mazoe (eggs) Salisbury (eggs), Mrewa, Mtoko, Inyanga, Makoni. 
Marandellas (eggs), Charter (eggs), Bikit a (eggs), Ndanga (eggs). 

No hoppers of this species were reported during the month. 


2 Locusta m igratorta m i gratorio1des. 

A few swarms of the tropical migratory locust invaded the Darwin District 
from the north apparently late in November IQ32, although the first report was 
made on 4th December. Egg-laying commenced at once and hoppers appeared 
in the Zambesi Valley on 15th Specimens of fliers from a few swarms from the 
Mazoe District, mainly red locusts, included specimens of migratory locusts 

It has been difficult to trace the tropical migratory locust, as it has been 
to some extent confused with the red species Specimens have been received 
from the district of Darwin, Mazoe, Mrewa, and Gwelo, and it is suspected 
that the species is present in Hartley and Mtoko Hoppers have appeared in 
Darwin, Mazoe, and Mrewa. A number of hopper swarms have been successfully 
dealt with by farmers and by the Government. Beating with brushwood is 
stated to have proved successful in the Mazoe District where egg" have hatched 
on cultivated lands. 


j Damage. 

Thousands of acres of maize have been severely damaged by the fliers, but, 
probabl)’ owing to the cloudy weather, most of the crops arc apparently recovering. 

4. Locust Campaign. 

The Government has organised a campaign for the destruction of hoppers 
and is responsible for hoppers on crown lands and in native reserves In settled 
areas the owners are responsible for the destruction of hoppers, free poison 
being issued, and pumps being loaned to those responsible. 
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Tripolitania: Invasion of Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) ( 1 ). 

On 23 February 1933 a swarm covering about a kilometre and coming from 
the S. was observed in the vicinity of El Hoblia in the territory of the western 
zone ; it settled but caused no damage. A further swarm was reported in the 
territory of Nalut. 

The invasion of desert locust coming from southern Tunisia, and arriving 
at first in isolated swarms, extended over the whole of the western territory, 
with particular intensity in the south-western region. Numbers of dense swarms 
were reported at Zuara, Giosc, Nalut, Giado, Agelat and Sorman. The direction 
of flight was always from S. W. to N. K. The largest swarm, which was reported 
on 4 March 1933 to the S. E. of Sorman, had a front of 2 km and a length 
of 15 km. Up to the present damage has been in isolated places and not 
serious, except in the locality of El Berga where the grain crops were attacked 
The zones of the European plantations have so far escaped. 

Control by capture and destruction of adults has been started everywhere 
in collaboration with the natives ot the territories affected. 

The natives have begun to use the locust on a large scale for food and in 
certain localities locusts have fetched higher prices than barley. 


LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 5 January 1933 the following establish¬ 
ments dependent on the Agricultural Research Institute become centres of phyto- 
pathological research:— 

(1) North region. -- Central Station of Plant Pathology, Versailles; 

(2) East region. — Station for Plant Improvement and Pathology, Colmar; 

(3) S mth-eist region. — Agricultural Zoological Station, Saint-Genis- 
Laval (Rhone) ; 

(4) Mediterranean region. — Station for Botany and Plant Pathology, An¬ 
tibes ; 

(5) Central region. — Station for Improvement of Main-Crop Plants, Cler¬ 
mont Ferratid; 

(6) Smth-west region. — Agricultural Zoological Station, Bordeaux; 

(7) West reg'on —Station for Plant Improvement and Pathology, Rennes. 
{Journal Officicl de la Republique Frangaise, Paris, 6 janvier 1933, LXV* mo annee, 
n ° 5 , P- 195 ). 

By Decree of 2r January 1933 relating to the importation of plant 
products, the Decree of 14 October 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1932, No. 12, p. 206] 
is modified to the effect that modifications of the measures contained in 
article 1 of the Decrees of 18 April and 23 May 1932 may be granted as an 

(1) Communication from the Government of Tripolitania, transmitted to the Intcrnatioi al 
Institute of Agriculture by the Italian Ministry of the Colonies. 
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exceptional and temporary measure by Decree of the Minister of Agriculture. 
(Minist£re de F Agriculture. Direction de 1 'Agriculture. Bulletin de VOffice de 
Renseignements Agricoles, Paris, i er fevrier 1933, annee 1933, n° 3, p. 50). 

*% By Ministerial Decree of 1 February 1933 the use of zinc phosphide 
for the destruction of mole crickets \Gryllotalpa\gryllotalpa (vulgaris)) is authorised 
on the following conditions within the infested zones which are delimited by the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

The distruction of mole crickets by means of zinc phosphide will be organised 
in each Department by Prefectorial Decree. 

It will be carried out under the supervision of the mayor or his deputy by 
the Crop Protection Syndicate in accordance with the instructions given by the 
Plant Protection Service. 

The preparation of the poisoned bait will be supervised by the Service for 
Inspection of Chemists, and will be carried out by the chemists in the conditions 
fixed in Art. 12 of the Decree of 14 September 1916. 

The chemists may have the bait prepared under their control in the premises 
belonging to the Crop Protection Syndicates. 

In such cases the Syndicates’ orders for zinc phosphide must be endorsed by 
the chemists resixmsible for the preparation of poisoned bait. 

Chemists and other persons are forbidden to sell to private individuals packets 
containing zinc phosphide and the substances required in the preparation of poi¬ 
soned bait. ( Journal Officiel de la Republique Frangaise, Paris, 5 fevrier 1933, 
I y XV* m " annee, n° 31, p. 1244-1245). 

Guadeloupe. — By Decree of the Governor of Guadeloupe and its Depen¬ 
dencies, dated 19 July 1932, has been promulgated in the Colony the Decree 
of 8 March 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932, No. 4, p. 57] forbidding the entry 
and transit of plants, plant parts and fruits capable of introducing into France 
the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus perniciosus). (Journal Officiel de la Guadeloupe, 
Basse-Terre, 28 juillet 1932, n° 35, p. 536-537)- 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decrees of 10, 14, 18 and 20 February 1933 obli¬ 
gatory provincial Consortiums (Syndicates) for the protection of the hemp crop 
have been formed in the provinces of Rovigo, Bologna, Ferrara, Naples, Cuneo, 
Modena and Turin. One of the responsibilities of the Syndicates will be the 
organisation of the control of diseases of hemp. (Gazzetta Officiate del Regno 
d'Italia, Roma, 24 febbraio 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 46, pp. 803-804 ; 25 febbraio 1933, 
n. 47, pp. 822-823; 6 marzo 1933, n. 54, pp. 929-930; 10 marzo 1933, n 58, 
pp. 1001-1002 ; 13 marzo 1933, n. Go, pp. 1035-1036; 18 marzo 1933, n. 65, 
p. 1131). 

By Ministerial Decree of 28 February 1931 the Communes of San 
Paolo Matese and Boiano in the province of Campobasso have been declared 
infected with grape phylloxera. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d’ltalia, Roma, 
17 marzo 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 64, p. 1107). 



By Ministerial Decree of 8 March 1933 the control of the ' wheat bugs ' 
(Aelia acuminata , A. rostrata and Eurygaster maura) has been made compulsory 
in the provinces of Verona, Mantua and Brescia and must be effected by collecting 
the insects by the hand appliances already in use. 

The work of collecting the insects must be carried out by the persons farming 
the infested land at their own expense (1). * 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 15 March 1932 the control of cockchafers 
( Melolontha melolontha) has been made compulsory in the province of Belluno 
and must be effected by collecting the adult insects when they appear in spring. 

The work of collecting the cockchafers must be carried out by the persons 
concerned at their own expense (i). 

Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director General of Agri¬ 
culture, Commerce and Land Settlement, dated 27 December 1932, all sellers of 
coal tar oils, emulsions of such oils, or products containing coal tar derivatives, 
which are intended for use in the control of plant parasites must show on the 
delivery note or invoice, on the wrappings, containers or packing material, and 
on the advertisements, circulars, posters and price lists : - — 

(1) the indication that the product is a coal tar derivative ; 

(2) the indication of the content of the product in anthracene oil and its 
total content (expressed in centimetres per 100 c.c.) in phenols (carbolic acid and 
higher derivatives). 

' Anthracene oil is considered in the present text as being the product obtained 
by distillation of coal tar between the temperatures of 270° and 400° C. 

When coal tar oils, emulsions of such oils or products containing coal tar 
derivatives can be used on plants only in the dormant season, the wrappings, 
containers, packing materials, posters, advertisements and price lists must clearly 
indicate the fact in letters at least halt a centimetre in height. 

The indication must be in the French language and must appear on both 
the delivery note and the invoice. (Empire Ch^rifien. Protectorat de la Republique 
Franchise an Maroc. Bulletin 0 (pciel , Rabat, f> janvier 1933, XXIP™ annee, n° T05 
p. 12-13). 

*** A Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 29 December 
1932, provides for the destruction of rabbits in certain zones of the * Annexe ’ 
of Tedders (*Contr 61 e* of Zenunour) by any means except fire. 

Rabbits killed under this Decree may not be transported, hawked or exposed 
for sale in any place whatever. 

The present Decree will remain effective until 2 September 1933. (Ibid., 
P- * 3 ). 


(1) Communication ftom the MmiM.iv oi Agriculture and Forests to the International Institute 
of Agriculture 
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*% A Decree of 3 January 1933 contains additions to that of 12 June 1931 
[see this Bulletin , 1931, No. 9, p. 167] regulating the application to copper 
compounds of the Vizirial Decree of 10 June 1931 [Ibid., p. 167] concerning 
the trade in insecticides and fungicides. 

All sellers of copper salts or other copper compounds or preparations with 
a copper basis, must show on the delivery note or invoice, on the wrappings, 
containers, or packing material, and on the advertisements, bills or price lists, 
the content in copper of the product sold and its chemical nature (copper acetate, 
copper chloride, Bordeaux mixture, colloidal copper, etc.). For copper compounds 
intended to be utilised in the form of powder, it is necessary also to indicate the 
degree of fineness of the powder ‘ expressed in terms of the French standard 
(mesh) ’ (Umpire Cherifien. Protectorat de la Republique Fran^aise au Maroc. 
Bulletin Offtcicl , Rabat, 13 janvier 1933, XX IP""* nnnee, n° 1055, p. 30). 


*** By Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 25 January 1933, 
owners or holders of land within certain zones of the Circle of I/mkkos (Ouezzan) 
are authorised until 2 September 1933 to destroy on their land, by any means 
except fire, rabbits which are causing damage to their crops. (Umpire Cherifien. 
Protectorat de la Republique Franchise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel , Rabat, 3 fe- 
vrier 1933 XXIP mo annee, n° 1058, p 9b). 
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[The contents include: - VI. Krankheiten und Schadlinge (S. 108-126, Abb. 
11-12)]. 

Paoi,i, Gttido Mancipium brassicae L. ( Lcpid. Pieridae). Bollettino della Societd 
Entomologica Italiana , Genova, 1933, vol. LXV, 11. 1, pp. 32 33. 

1 The development of this insect seems to have assumed unusual proportions^ 
111 1932 in a large part of Italy It has caused very serious damage to cabbages 
and lucerne in Tuscany 

Paoij, Guido Triecphora mactata Germ. (Hennptera Homoptera ). Bollettino 
della Societd Entomologica Italiana , Genova. 1933, vol LXV, n. 1, p 32. 

[Reported for the first time as causing damage in Italy (province of Livorno) 
on various plants — vines, lucerne, wheat, oats, maize, marrows, etc.]. 

Parker, L) L The interrelations of two hynienopterous egg parasites of the 
gipsy moth, with notes on the larval instars of each Journal of Agricultural Research , 
Washington, 1). C., 1933, Vol. 46, No. 1, pp. 23-3 \, figs. 1-6. 

[A nas/atus disparts and Ooemvrlu s kuvanae egg parasites of Porthetria dispar]. 

Parker, J R The 1932 grasshopper outbreak Journal of Economic Ento¬ 
mology, Geneva, N Y , 1933, Vol 26, No r, pp T02 108. 

[ATelanoptus spp and Cammtla pclluada in certain parts of the United States 
of America 1 

PEi/riER, Georue L Relation of weather to the prevalence of wheat stem 
rust in Nebraska Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, I). C , 1933, 
Vol. 49, No 1, pp 59-7S 

\ Pucci met gramuus Tntici]. 

pREiyiy, H Die Wirkungsweise von Leimringeii (rrundsatzlidies liber den Aus- 
bau des Leimrmgverfahrens und die Methodik der Schutzleimpriifung Tharand- 
ter Forstliches Jahrbuch, Berlin 1932, 83 Bd , Heft 11, S 708-718 

PETERS, B. G The scope and aims of the Imperial Bureau of Agricultural 
Parasitology. Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology, Winches Farm Drive. 
Hatfield Road, St Albans, lvngland, 1932, (> pp. 

[The scope of the Bureau’s subject-matter may be said to comprise such hel¬ 
minthological data as may be of importance to agriculture in its widest sense]. 

PETIT, A. Experiences preliminaires sur le traiteinent des rouilles du ble. 
Revue de Pathologic Vegetale et d’Entomologie Agricole, Paris, 1932, tome XIX, 
fasc. 6-7, p. 202-207. 

PETIT, A. Nouvelles observations sur le traiteinent de la carie du bl6 (Til- 
letia Icvis Kuhn), du charbon de Forge (Ustilago Hordei Persoon, Kellermann et 
Swingle) et du charbon de Favoine ( Ustilago A venae Persoon, Kellermann et Swingle) * 
Revue de Palhologie Vegetale et d’Entomologie Agricole , Paris, 1932, torne XIX, fasc. 
6-7, p 208 -213. 
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PEYRONEE, B. Absence de mycorhizes chez les plantes insectivores et lieini- 
parasites, et signification probable de la mycorhizie. Societa Internationale di Mi - 
crobiologia. Bollettino della Sezione Ilaliana, Milano, 1932, vol. IV, fasc. XI, pp. 483- 
486. Bibliographic, p. 486. 

Popova, A. A. On the biology and significance of the red spider (Eutrombi- 
dium debilipes Leonardi) as parasite of the migratory locust (Locusta migratoria I, ). 
Bulletin of Plant Protection , I Series : Entomology, Leningrad, 1932, Nr. 3, pp. 131- 
170, figs. 1-5, pis. I-II. [Literature], pp- 166-169. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 

RAJEVSKY, V. On the organisation of the control of the adult Moroccan locust 
with poisoned bran mash. Bulletin of Plant Protection , I Series : Entomology, 
Leningrad, 1932, Nr. 3, pp. 5-12. 

[In Russian, with title also in English. Dociostaurus maroccanus]. 

Raymond, J Sur la formation du perithece chez Mtcrosphaera quevema (Scliw ) 
Burr. Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des stances de VAcademic des Sciences, Paris, 
1933. tome 196, n° 5, p. 366-369, fig. 1-4. 

Riccardo, Sai/vaTork. Secondo contributo alio studio di una malattia che 
danneggia le olive in Calabria (Macrophoma dahnatica (Thum.) Berl et Vogl ) 
Annali di Tecnica Agraria, Roma, 1933, anno VI, fasc. II, pp. 209-216, figg 1-2, 
tav. V-VII. 

[With summary in Italian and Latin]. 

RiquEEME Inda, Jueio. Plagas y enfermedades en las plantas en la Graiija 
Experimental del Sistetna Nacional de Riego num. 4 Rodriguez, N L Irnga- 
cidn en Mexico, Mexico, D. F , 1932, vol. V, mini 4, pags. 355 a 341, 3 figs.; mini 6, 
p&gs. 536 a 544, 4 figs.; num. 7, pags. 014 a 621, 2 figs.; mini. 8, pags. 703 a 
711,1 %. 

RlVIKR, A. Quelques notations des roubles du ble. Revue de Pathologic Vege¬ 
tate et d’Enlomologic Agricole , Paris, 1932, tome XIX, fasc. 6-7, p 191-201, 4 gra- 
phiques. 

[Puccinia trilicina, P. glumarum ]. 

ROCCI, Ubaedo. Leucania (Sidemia) zeae l)up. (Lepid -Noct) Bollettino dtlla 
Societd Entomologica ltaliana, Genova, J933» vol- LXV, 11 1, pp 33 34. 

[The writer considers it extremely improbable that this is an Italian species 
and even less that it may be numbered among the pests of maize] 

ROHDENDORK, B. B. Beitrage zur Kemitnis der zweitlugeligeu Parasiten der 
Acrididen. Bulletin of Plant Protection, I Series ; Entomology, Leningrad, 193 
Nr. 3 * PP- 171-190, figs. 1-10. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in German]. 

Rubzov, 1 . A. The food plants of Siberian Aerididae. Bulletin of Plant Pro¬ 
tection , I Series : Entomology, Leningrad, 1932, Nr. 3, pp. 13-31- Literature, p. 31. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in English]. 
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Rubzov, T A. The habitats and conditions of grasshopper's outbreaks in Bast 
Siberia Bulletin of Plant Protection , I Series : lintomology, Leningrad, 1932, Nr. 3, 
pp. 33-Mo. %s. i- 0 , 1 map. [Literature], pp. 128-130. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in Knglish]. 

SamuKT, Geoffrey, and Bai*i>, J. G. On the use of the primary lesions in 
quantitative work with two plant viruses. The Annals of Applied Biology, Lou¬ 
don, 1933, Vol XX. No. 1, pp. 70-99, figs 1-6, pi. X. References, p. 99. 

|The two diseases .studied are ‘ Tobacco mosaic 1 ' and ‘ Tomato spotted wilt']. 

Sardo, O 11 venue del liocciolo. II Coltivatorc Siciliano, Catania, 1933, anno 
XII, 11 1, pp 19-20. 

[Caterpillars of Cossus cossus on the hazel] 

Sharpies, A lightning storms and tlieir significance in relation to diseases 
of (t) Cocos mtcifera and (2) Ilcvea brasilu nsis The Annals of Applied Biology, 
London, 1933, Vol XX, No. 1, pp. 1-22, figs 1-3, pis. I-II References, pp. 21-22 

Sheffield, F. M L The development of assiniilatorv tissue in Solaiiaceous 
hosts infected with aucuba movSaic of tomato TIu Annals of Applied Biology, 
London, T933, Vol XX, No 1, pp. 57-O9, pis. VJI-IX References, pp by-b 8. 

Siiibata, Kiktto Tvxperiniental studies on the influence of low temperatures 
upon the development of paddv-borer (Sohoenobius incertellus Wlk ) First report 
four mil of the Society of 'Vropical Agriculture , Taiwan (Formosa), Japan, 1912, 
Vol IV, No 4, pp 304-510, 2 diagnis {Literature cited], p 510 

I Ill Japane.se, with title and summary 111 Knglish, 

SilyVKSTRi, FnjPPo Rapporto tra insetti di piante spontaiiee e piante colti- 
vate Lotta biologica coutro piante daiinose TAJ taint A grit ola, Roma, 1035, anno 70, 
11. 2, pp. 91-119, Tav I-XIV. 

Smith, J. Henderson. Streak in tomatoes asephcally grown The Annals 
of Applied Biology, London, 1933, Vol XX, No 1, pp 117-122 References, 
p. 122 

f‘ Streak ' is a virus disease] 

Stanley, W W. Outbreak of grasshoppers in Tennessee during 1932. Journal 
of Economic Entomology, Geiie\a, N. V, 1933, Vol zb, No 1, pp 300 301. 

\Sc histocevca ameruana and Melanoplus femur~rubrum\ 

STorev, II II , and Lkach, R A sulphur-deficiency disease of tile tea bush. 
Hu Annals of Applied Biology, London, 193}, Vol. XX, No 1, pp 2^-50, pis . III- 
VI References, pp 54 55 

This disease in known in Nvasaland under the name of ‘ Yellows ’ (‘ Yellows 
disease of tea ’, ‘ Tea yellows disease ') ] 

Tchijgunin. J V O11 the problem of the determinative development of the 
ovary of apple tree and on the selection of flower buds by the female of Antho- 
nomus pomorum during oviposition Bulletin of Plant Protection, I Series : Knto- 
niology, Leningrad, 1932, Nr b, pp. 37-44. [Literature], p. 44. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in Knglish]. 
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TRTFFITT, Marjorie J. Helminthology in its application to agriculture and 
horticulture. Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology. Notes and Memoranda, 
No. 8, Winches Farm Drive, Hatfield Road, St Albans, England, 1933, 8 pp. 

[. Palhoaphelenchus, Angmllulina and Heterodera spp.]. 

TroiTZKY, N. N. Das System der Staatsmassnalnnen gegen der Reblaus in 
den Grenzen des Fimfjahrplanes fiir Weinbau in U d S S R auf Grund der For- 
schungen in den Jahren 1927-30 Bulletin of Plant Protection , I Series: Entomology, 
Leningrad, 1932, Nr. 4, pp 5-37 

[In Russian, with title and summary in German. Phylloxera vastatrix\. 

Tupikov, V. K Oekologisclie Charakteristik des Phylloxerenheerdes in Tuapse. 
Bulletin of Plant Protection, I Series : Entomology, Leningrad, 1932, Nr 4, pp. 45- 
70, figs i-ii. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in German Phylloxera vastatrix ] 

ITvarov, B. V. The locust outbreak in Africa and wevStern Asia, 1 <>25-31 
Survey prepared by-. Preface by Sir Henry Miers (Economic Ad¬ 

visory Council. Committee on Doeust Control) [London], 19*3* 65 Pl> . M maps 
Bibliography of the literature on locusts and grasshoppers and on their control for 
the period 1926-31, pp. 48-04. 

[Schtstocerca gregana, Locusta migratona migratorloides , Nomadacn s s eptem- 
fasciata ]. 

van DER MERWK, C P. Pernicious scale Union of South Africa De partita nt 
of Agriculture. Bulletin No. 118, Pretoria, 1932, 11 pp , 1 pi 

[In Afrikaans and English. A spuhoius perniciosus ] 

ViEKAiTiS, V. Fusarium eultnorum (W G Sm.) Sacc. SSiemkeiieiu gruduose 
denies Ukxo Akademijo s Leidmvs %cmc\ Uhio Akadenujos Metra&tis. tq3t m Kau¬ 
nas 1932, pusl. 72-70, pieS 1-2, fot. 1-2 Literatura, pusl. 70. 

[In Lithuanian, with title and summary in German: — Fusarium culmorum 
ail WintergetreideJ 

Vodinskaja, K. I Beitrage zur Biologic der Reblaus in Tuapse Bulletin of 
Plant Protection, I Series : Entomology, Leningrad, 19^2, Nr 4, pp. 71 -9b, figs. 1-6 

[In Russian, with title and summary in German. Phylloxera vastatrix ]. 

Vodinskaja, K. I Die Gallenreblaus in Tuapse. Bulletin of Plant Protection, 
I Series: Entomology, Leningrad, 193-2. Nr 4, pp. 97-118, tigs 1-4. 

[In Russian, with title and summary in German. Phylloxera vastatrix’]. 

Zade, A. Neue Untersuchuiigeii uber den latenten Pilzbefall und seinen Einfluss 
auf die Kulturpflanzcn. Fortschritte der Landwirtschaft, Berlin und Wien 1932, 
7. Jahrg., Heft 21, S. 529-532, Abb. 1-8. 

[Tilletia Tritici, Ustilago Avenae, Helminthosporium gramineum]. 

Zoi,K, K. Entomoloogia - katsejaama tegevusest 1921.-1932. a. Agronoomia, 
Tartu 1932, XII aastak&ik, nr. 12, lk. 400-407, 1 joon. 

[In Estonian, with title and summary in German :— Einiges fiber die Tatigkeit 
der Versuchstation fiir angewandte Entomologie an d. Universitat Tartu 1921-1932]. 
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Zoi,k, K. Kahjuriruiiste Narvataguses 1932. a. siigisel. Agronoomia, Tartu 1932, 
XIII aastakaik, nr. 2, lk. 60-63, 79, joon. 1-2. 

[In Estonian, with title and summary in German :— vSchadlin gskalamit&t in 
Kstland im Herbste d. J. 1932. — Phyllopertha horticola, Melolontha hippocastani, 
Amphimallus solstitialis ]. 

ZoiyK, K. Poldnalkjate oopaevased rannakud ja seda mojustavad tegurid. 
Agronoomia , Tartu 1932, XII aastakaik, nr. 12, lk. 378-385, joon. 1-3. 

[T11 Kstonian, with title and summary in German :— ttber die Frage der Wan- 
derung der Ackersehnecken. — Agriohmax agrestis , A. reticulatus]. 


NOTES 

New Official Correspondents. — The French Government has appointed as official 
correspondents of the International Institute of Agriculture for questions relating 
to plant protection, Professor Paul March at, , Director of the Central Bntomological 
Station of Paris, and Mr. Etienne FoEx, Director of the Central Station for Plant 
Pathology of Versailles 

Entomological Society of London. — This Society will celebrate its hundredth 
anniversary on May 3, 1953. 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate dell'lstituto , Direttore responsabile . 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS* 


French North Africa: The Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

Algeria. 


i March 1933 


2 » » 


3 » » 


4 » » 


— Three large red and yellow swarms coming from the W. 

settled at 5 p. 111. at Adjerma, Bellil and Nili (35 to 
50 km S. E. of Raghouat). Departed on the 2nd at 
midday flying S. S. W. 

A swarm coming from the S. R. settled at Reggan (In- 
Salah). 

— - Raying reported from 28 February to 2 March over 3200 ha 

in the S. of the mixed commune of Tebessa. 

A large swarm settled at 5 p. m. at Ain Taoudmout, douar 
Hamidy (the Telagh). Flew away on the 3rd at 4. p. 111. 
towards the R. 

— A yellow'swarm coming from the W. passed Berriane (40 km. 

N. of Ohardaia) flying R. 

A large yellow swarm coming from the S. Resettled between 
Djebel Meslouch and Djebel Halleb, douar Taberdga 
(Klenchela) over 20 km and laid eggs. 

— Swarms reported on 15 and 16 February in the dollars 

Tafraoua and Kreider (Saida), departed, the first towards 
the R. and the second towards the N. W. 

A small swarm passed Ain-el-Hadijar (district of Mascara) 
flying N. 

A red and yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at 
5 p. m. at Dai’et el Guelt (80 km S. R. of Messad-Djelfa) 
over 5X2 km. Departed on the 5th at 8 a. m. fly¬ 
ing W. 

A large swarm settled in the region of Bir-Senacha (S. of 
Khenchela) over 30 sq. km. 

A small swarm passed Ain-Souane (58 km N. of rt£ r y V ille) 
flying E. 


* Under this and the next heading the countries are arranged in French alphabetical order. 
(1) Communication from the Government General of Algeria (Direction des Services Econo- 
miques) to the International Institute of Agriculture. 


Mon . 5 Ingl . 
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5 March 1933. — A very large yellow swarm settled near Oglat Bikhar (S. of 
the commune of Khenchela) over 50 sq. km. 

A yellow swarm settled in the douar Aliennas (Khenchela). 
Copulation and laying reported on the 6th at Djebel Batta. 

A very large red swarm coming from the S. W. settled at 
4 p. m. in the douar Moider (the Telagh). Left on the 
6tli at 3 p. m. flying N. K. 

A large red swarm coming from the S. settled at Moghrar 
Foukani (Ain-Sefra). Departed on the 6th flying S. 

A small swarm settled to the N. of the pass of Sfa, douar 
Brani (Ain-Touta) and departed towards the S. 

(> w » Yellow swarms reported in the regions of Guerguit Speha 
and Oued-el-Ahmar of the douar Taberdga (Khenchela). 

A large pink swarm coming from the S. settled at midday 
on the Kreider (Saida). 

A large swarm coming from the W. passed over Djemah 
Lakhdar (Khenchela) flying E. 

The swarm reported on 15 February at the douar Ouled 
Nehar Gheraba (Sebdou) flew away and settled again 40 
kms S. W. of Sebdou. 

7 » » — A yellow swarm settled in the valley of the Oued-el-Ahmar 

(Khenchela). 

<S » » * Small grey swarms settled in the douars Delialsa and Ouled 

Djerad (Trezel) and departed towards the S. W. 

A small swarm coming from the N. settled 10 km K. of 
the Djebel Melah (Geryville) ; flew N. on the 9th. 

Laying reported at Hassi en Naga and Oued en Nsa (55 to 
70 km N. of Ouargla). 

0 i) » — A small pink swarm coming from the W. settled in the 

regions of Wagram (Saida). 

10 » » - A swarm reported on 6 March 40 km S. W. of Sebdou 

departed and settled 25 km S. E. of Sebdou over 40 km. 

A swarm of 1 sq. km settled at Herrich near Negrine (Te- 
bessa). Departed on the nth and settled at Besseriana 
and again on the 12th at Sokhna, 

Sw T arms settled in the region of Sidi-Okba, Sidi-Klielil, 
Saada, Fibache, Chetma laid and flew N. 

A small red swarm coming from the W. settled at 5 p. m. 
at Djorf Takhma, douar Beni-bou-Said (Marnia). Departed 
on the nth but wheeled round and settled again on the 
12th at the same point until 16 March when it flew W. 

A red and yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at 
15 km S. S. E. of Ain-Madhi (Laghouat). Copulation 
and laying on 12 March at Guerna Smara (6 sq. km) 
at Mekhabet (10 sq. km) and between Ain-Madhi and 
El Honita (3 sq. km.). 
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ii March 1933 — A swarm coming from the E. settled at Kef Ali M’hanimou, 
douar Oulache (Aures). Flew W. on the 12th. 

A very large swarm settled between Maghder el Ournik 
and 15 km E. of Delaa (Faghouat) covering an area of 
30 X 12 km. Copulation and laying. 

14 }) » — Two small swarms coming from the S. settled at Sidi-Ra- 

ched and Sidi-Khelil (Touggourt). 

A swarm settled at Mogta Delli (Mechdria). Departed 
on the 17th flying E. 

A swarm settled and laid at Soumoussa and Foum Zouif 
near Negrine (Tebessa). 

16 » » — A small swarm coming from the S. settled at Djarima, to 

the S. of the douar M'chouneche (Aures) and flew away S. 

17 » » — A swarm coming from the S. W. settled at El-Hamman 

Nouider, region of Bedeau (the Felagh). Departed on 
the 19th to settle 10 km further W. and on the 20th 
at 2 p. m. flew away towards the S. W. 
iK » » — A swarm coming from the W. settled at Medel, douar Ouled 

Nehar Gheraba (Sebdou). blew E. in the morning of 
the 19th. 

19 » » — The swarm reported on 10 March 25 km S. K. of Sebdou 

flew away S. 

Faying reported at the douar Behiret (600 ha) and at Oued 
Nagues (70 ha) (Tdbessa). 

A swarm of 3 X 1 km settled at Khorchef el Gherbi, douar 
Beni-bou-Said (35 km S. W. of Marnia). Flew away on 
the 20th going W. 

20 » » — Faying reported at Hassi Debiche (40 km N. of Ouargla) 

over 4X3 km. 

Faying reported at Oued el Bir 30 km N. of Ghardaia, 
Farge swarms settled from 20 to 22 March in the douar 
Aliennas (Kheuchela). Copulation. 

21 » » - — Faying reported at Domsta near Negrine (Tdbessa). 

Faying reported at Hassi Zid (40 km N. of Ouargla). 

22 » » — Faying reported at Maklouklia, douar Ferkane (Tebessa) 

- over 100 ha. 

A swarm settled and laid at Dait Mira near Kl-Haouch 
(Biskra). 

Farge swarms coining from the S. settled between Tafraoua 
and Kralfallah (60 km. S. of Saida) and laid at Tafraoua 
and Aomeur. 

Two swarms coming from the S. settled at 4 p. m. at the 
douar Ouled Nehar Cheraga (40 km S. E. of Sebdou). 
Departed on the 23rd flying E. 

23 )) » — A small swarm settled and laid at Draa Edebab to the S. 

of Fiona (Biskra). 
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23 March 1933 


24 » » 


25 » » 


26 » » 

27 » » 


28 » » 


29 » » 


30 » » 


— A swarm • settled at Souaridj, douar El-Gor (the Tflagh) 

covering 2oo ha. 

A swarm coming from the S. W. passed Bedeau (the T61agh) 
at 3 p. m. flying N. E. 

A very large swarm settled at 4 p. m. at Titen Yahia 
(n km N. E. of Bedeau, the T41agh). Copulation on 
28 March and laying on the 31st. 

— paying reported over 500 ha near Ferkane and over 150 ha 

near Negrine (Tebessa). 

Three red and yellow swarms settled in the vicinity of 
Tadjemout (Laghouat) and laid. 

— A very large swarm settled to the S. E. of the douar Taberd- 

ga (Khenchela). 

' A very large swarm settled 30 km S. of Biskra. 

— Swarms coming from the S. W. settled near Khadra and 

Sfoum Reddad (Aflou). 

— A swarm settled to the S. of Taberdga (Khenchela) and 

laid at the Oued Mekahzan, Guerriane and Elzzeb. 

A large swarm settled between Kanga Sidi Nadji and Te- 
loui Ahmed (Khenchela). Departed on the 28th in the 
morning flying W. 

Faying reported at Zgaing, lat. 38^8, long. 5°62 (Tebessa). 

— Laying reported in the vicinity of Ain-Madhi and El Hao- 

nita (Laghouat). 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at Djellal Delouaa to 
the S. of vSeiar (Khenchela). 

A swarm coming from the E. settled in the regions of 
Oued Rhalboune and-of the Djebel Tirimbou (Khenchela) 
and laid. 

A yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at Anezedjar 
(12 km S. of Ghardaia). Departed on the 29th in the 
morning, flying N. 

A large swarm coming from the S. W. settled to the W. of 
Klianga (Tebessa) over 6 ha. 

— Swarms coming from the S. settled over 20 ha at Fourn 

ben Derradj and over 8 ha to the N. of the Djebel Mes- 
bouch (Khenchela) and laid. 

A swarm settled in the region of Boumelik, 12 km E. of 
Doucen (Ouled-Djellal-Biskra), flew E. 

A large yellow swarm coming from the E. settled at 1 p. in. 
in the Oued-el-Abiodh (12 to 20 km N. and W. of Ghar¬ 
daia). 

A large yellow swarm coming from the S. settled at 9 a. in. 
at Daiet Bagra (80 km S. E. of Messaad-Djelfa) and laid. 
-- Laying reported over 20 ha at Roundje, 8 km S. of Fer¬ 
kane (Tebessa). 
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30 March 1933 — A large swarm settled on the Oued-Djeddi (Biskra) and 

laid. 

31 » » — A swarm of 4 x 1 km coining from the N. R. settled to 

the N. of Khanga Sidi Nadji (Khenchela). 

A small pink swarm coming from the S. W. settled in the 
douar Madena (Frenda). 

Raying reported at Oued-el-Ozen Neza Manhour, 13 km N. E. 
of Doucen (Ouled-I)jel-lal-Biskra). 

Morocco. 


2 March 1933 

5 >} » 

» ') 

8 » » 


9 » » 


11 » » 

13 » 

14 )> » 


1 5 » » 


j 8 » )> 

19 » )) 


20 


» 


» 


— A pink swarm settled at Tillonguit Sit Isha (region of the 

Tadla). Flew away R. on the 3rd. 

— A red swarm of 10 X 1 km settled near Bouhouria (region 

of Oud j da). 

— Swarm of 30 sq km settled at Timouassiouine (region of 

Oud j da). 

— A pink swarm of 1 sq. km, coming from the N , settled 

20 km S. of Demnat (region of Marrakech). 

A pink swarm of 3 < 2 km, coming from the N., settled 
on the Oued Tassout (20 km. S. W. of Demnat - region 
of Marrakech). 

— A sparse swarm coming from the S. settled on the Ftouaka 

(region of Marrakech). 

A red swarm coming from the W. passed Tillouguit Sit 
Isha and ascended the Assif Melloul (region of the Tadla). 
A small red swarm coming from the N. R. settled at Fri- 
tissa (region of Oudjda). Departed on the 10th, flying S. W. 

— A yellow swarm reported between Naima and Oudjda. Co¬ 

pulation. 

— - A yellow swarm of 4x2 km settled on the Beni Koulal 

(15 km S. R. of Taourirt - region of Oudjda). 

— Numerous swarms between Bouhouria and Naima (region 

of Oudjda) 

Raying reported over 600 ha 18 km N. W. of Oudjda. 

— • The swarm reported on the 6th at Timouassiouine (region 

of Oudjda) flew in a N. R. direction and returned to its 
point of departure. 

- A yellow swarm settled at Timsiguet (region of the Tadla) 
and laid on the 19th over 3 ha. 

— A swarm settled at Timgerfl (region of Oudjda) departed 

flying W. 

A red swarm coming from the R. settled at Dar Hamada 
(region of Oudjda). 

— A dense yellow swarm settled at Sidi-Mini oun (15 km N. W. 

of El-Aioun - region of Oudjda). Copulation and laying 
reported on the 29th over 1000 ha at Kraa-el-Halloufa. 


* Mon. 5 Ingl. 
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March 1933 -- A swarm settled on the Sidibou-Naga (65 km E. of Marra¬ 
kech) and laid over 100 ha. 

A swarm coming from the S. settled at the Otiled Said 
(region of Marrakech). Copulation. 

25 » » - The swarm reported on the 19th at Timgerfi (region of Ou- 

djda) laid over 2500 ha. 

A yellow swarm of 2 X 3 km, coming from the S., settled 
at the Takijalet (region of Oudjda). 

28 > ) — A swarm of 5 x 2 km, coming from the S., settled at the 

Zebelbou-Touzine (K. of Taourirt) - region of Oudjda). 
Swarm settled at El-Mjadib (E. of Taourirt - region of 
Oudjda). Copulation. 

Tunis. 

2 March 193} Laying reported at M’guissem (27 km S. E. of Ben Oaidane). 

5 » » A yellow swarm coming from the N K. settled at Oued- 

Rebbane (40 km E. of Tataouine) and laid 011 5 and b 
March 

Eritrea: The Tropical Migratory Locust ( Locusta migratoria migrato- 
rioides ) (1). 

During March T93J no swarms of the tropical migiatory locust have appear¬ 
ed in the Colony. 

United States of America: Observations on the Distribution of the Straw¬ 
berry Dwarf Nematode in 1932 (2). 

Interest in the distribution of the strawberry nematode (A ph clench mile s 
fra^anac) in the United States was first aroused by the discovery in 1929 that it 
was the cause of the dwarf disease common throughout the Southeastern States 
from North Carolina to Virginia. So far as American records of plant disease 
go dwarf disease was not known north of the Arkansas, Tennessee and North 
Carolina boundary (approximately j(>° 30' N. L.) jmor to 1929. 

In spite of the fact that plants known to have been shipped from infested 
areas in North Carolina were planted in a number of northern States, the disease 
was found only in a few localities and this chiefly on recently introduced plants. 
This is particularly hard to explain in view of the fact that this nematode ha* 
long been known in England, Germany, Trance, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden as the cause of the disease of strawberries known as « cauli- 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. Rolando G uidotti, Chief 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Fritrea transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(2) Communication from the official conespondent of the Institute, Dr. Neil E. Stevens, Senioi 
PaUiologist, Plant Disease Survey, Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington. 
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flower» and strawberry plants from Europe have frequently been introduced 
into the northern United States. 

The dwarf nematode was, however, found in May and June, 1931, on Cape 
Cod, Massachusetts, on Blakemore plants brought the previous year from North 
Carolina. These Blakemore plants did not show typical dwarf symptoms. A. 
fragariae was found also in a small number of the Howard 17 variety, a com¬ 
mercial variety commonly grown in this region. 

The winter of 1931-32 on Cape Cod was exceptionally mild. This was 
followed by a dry spring which, just before the picking season began, gave way 
to a period of abundant rain. Early in May, 1932, several of the Howard 
17 fields were in poor condition. Two out of three specimen plants from one 
of these fields sent to Dr. G. Steiner for examination were found to harbor 
A. fragariae in considerable numbers. J. R. Christie visited the Falmouth region 
on June 27, 1932. At this time the disease symptoms were not severe and the 
resemblance to typical dwarf as it occurs in the South not striking. However, 
both Dr. O. C. Boyd and Dr. K. F. Cuba pointed out that the abnormalities were 
much more marked earlier in the season and judging from photographs taken 
at that time the resemblance to dwarf was more pronounced. 

About one-tliird of the diseased plants selected from various fields visited 
were found to harbor A . fragariae in numbers of 50 to 100, a few were apparently 
free of the parasite and the remainder rather lightly infested. Many healthy 
plants from the same fields were also infested although, on an average somewhat 
less severely. 

The 1932 situation seems to demonstrate beyond doubt that the presence 
of A. fragariae on Cape Cod plantings of Howard 17 lias no connection with the 
introduction of the Blakemore variety in 1930. It appears much more probable 
that the nematode was long ago introduced into this region - perhaps direct 
from Europe * but under ordinary w’eather conditions disease symptoms are 
rarely produced in the plants There appeals to be no reason to believe that the 
parasite is consistently increasing or that its effects in this region will be more 
significant in the future than in the past 

India: Diseases in the Bombay Presidency ( 1 ). 

The following parasites and virus diseases have been recorded for the first 
time in the Bombay Presidency : — 

Peronospora trigonellae Gaum, was found on Trigonclla foenum-graecum E. 
near Poona. This is believed to be the first record of this parasite in India. 

Pesfalozzia pahnarum Cke., which is commonly found on leaves of cocoanut, 
also affects undeveloped nuts. The fungus had darkish spots on specimens receiv¬ 
ed from Honavar in the North Kanara district. 

Uromyces fabae (Pers.) De Bary on Pisum sativum E. 

Oidium erysiphoides Ft. on Zizvphus jujuba Earn. 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. B. N. Uppal. B. A., Ph. D., 
Plant Pathologist to Government, Bombay Presidency, Poona. 
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Sclerotium rolfsti Sacc. on Cannabis sativa L. 

Cercospora rosicola Pas. on Rose. 

Mosaic on Iielianthus annuus L. and Momordica charantia L. 

Rliizoctonia hataticola (Taub.) Butl. on Ricinus communis L. 

Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion 1933 ( 1 ). 

Monthly Report No. 2 , January, 1 9 3 3 . 

1. Nomadacris septemfasciata. 

Further reports of egg-laying by this species have come from the following 
districts during the month viz : Wankie, Rubi, Gwelo, Insiza, Selukwe, Chili- 
manzi, Hartley, Lomagundi, Mazoe, Melsetter, Bikita, and Ndanga. Hoppers 
have appeared during the period under review in 19 districts, the free districts 
being in the southern portion of the colony. 

The large flying swarms have been gradually dispersing or disappearing and 
egg-laying appeared to be 011 tne wane towards the end of the month. 

2. Locusta migratoria migratonoides. 

Emergence of hoppers of the Tropical Migratory Locust has occurred in 
Darwin, Mazoe, and Mrewa Districts during the month, and more eggs are stated 
to have been laid in Mrewa. 

3. Parasites. 

Tile parasite that appears at present to be the most important is Stomator- 
rhina lunata , E., attacking the eggs of the Red Locusts in the Lomagundi and 
Mazoe Districts. It is believed to be present elsewhere. It was first found, du¬ 
ring the present invasion, early in January. Parasitism of over 90 % has been 
recorded from one farm and is believed to exist in others. Low percentages have 
also been found. Other enemies of Red Locust eggs are mites and Coleopterous 
larvae. 

Four Dipterous species have been reared from Red Locusts received dead 
in the laboratory but it has not been established that any of these is parasitic. 
A species of red mite has been taken from Red adults in the field. A large per¬ 
centage of adult Red Locusts from an egg-la} r ing swarm (left behind by a large 
swarm) was found to be infested with roundworms. 

4. Destruction of Hoppers. 

Hatchings of the Migratory Locust have been dealt with in the Darwin District 
and the situation in the Zambesi Valley near the Portuguese Border in this Di¬ 
strict is well in hand. Many swarms of both species have been destroyed in the 
Mazoe District and hatching continues. In the Zambesi Valley the destruction of 
very heavy hatchings of the Red Locust is proceeding. In the Lomagundi District 


(i) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Rupert W. Jack, F. E. S , 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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the hatchings have been exceptionally heavy and widespread and a considerable 
staff of Europeans and natives is being employed in the work of destruction on 
Crown Eands and in Native Reserves. Hatchings in the districts of Wankie, 
Bubi, Nyamandhlovu, and Bulalima-Mangwe are reported to be heavy. 

Operations against hoppers of one or both species are being carried out in 
twenty-one districts. Further heavy hatchings are expected and prepared for 
in various parts of the colony. 

The farmers generally are destroying hoppers on their farms in a satisfac¬ 
tory manner and are cooperating well with the local officials. 

It is to be realized that complete extermination of hoppers in the more 
remote portions of the colony is an impossibility and that the expense incurred 
would not be justified in view of the heavy infestations in neighbouring territories 
which are not apparently being attacked 

Monthly Report No. 3, February, i q 3 3 . 

1. Nomadacris septcmjasciata . 

No further reports of egg-laying have been received during the period under 
leview, and by the end of the month flying swarms had disappeared. The more 
advanced hoppers had reached the fourth stage of their development by the 
end of the month. Further hatchings have occurred in most of the infested 
districts. 

2 Locust a migrator ia migratonoides. 

A few flying swarms have been reported during the month, chiefly from the 
Sipolilo and Darwin areas. These are believed to consist of adults of the new 
generation and all but one are thought to have crossed our border from the north. 
Neither egg-laying nor new 7 hatchings ha\e been reported. Hoppers have appa¬ 
rently reached the fifth stage of their development, and in one case, have changed 
to adults. 

3. Parasites. 

No further parasites have been reported. 

4. Destruction of hoppers. 

Operations against hoppers continued in the infested districts, although 
towards the end of the month in some less heavily infested districts they were 
confined to occasional expeditions of a minor nature. 

The infestation in the Southern portion of the colony developed to a larger 
extent than was at first expected. 

5* General. 

Control in some areas is proving to be more difficult than was anticipated, 
owing to successive egg-deposits and a prolonged period of hatching. Driving 
the hoppers has not proved to be practicable, and reports of definite marching 
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of hoppers, as occurs in other species, have been rare. Experiments in control 
of Red Locust hoppers in maize lands and in long grass by baiting methods have 
not yet shown promising results. Ground maize cobs have been found to be 
as effective as maize meal or wheaten bran as a carrier. 

It is expected that there will be six hopper stages of the Red Locust. 

LEGISLATIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Belgium. — By Ministerial Decree of io April 1933, any grower or holder 
of cherries who observes the presence of Rhagoletxs cerasi (cherry fruit fly) in 
his crops or stores is expected immediately to make declaration to the burgo¬ 
master of the commune, who will inform the Minister of Agriculture by telegram. 

Cherries gathered on a plot of land which the Chief of the Plant Protection 
Service has declared to be infested by the cherry fruit fly cannot be transported 
from that plot unless they have been cooked. " > 

Ne steps can be taken for the transport of cherries grown within the radirs 
of one kilometre from a plot of ground declared to be infested with Rh cerasi 
except with the permission of the above named officer 

The Chief of the Plant Protection Service may prescribe all measures neces¬ 
sary for the extermination of the insect, more particularly the gathering of the 
whole of the fruit and the injunction to cut down the cheiry trees grown on land 
declared infested 

In certain cases he may extend these measures to other plants which present 
danger in regard to the propagation of the insect 

The Chief ot the Plant Protection vService may allow exceptions to the pie- 
ceding provisions, especially with a view to research or if the case is one of the 
cultivation of varieties known to be resistant to the insect 

Infringements ot the present Decree will be punished by the penalties indi¬ 
cated in article 21 of the Royal Decree ot 12 May 1920 

When the application of these provisions has occasioned severe losses to 
the grower cultivating the plots of ground in question, the Minister of Agricultuie 
may decide on the grant of a sum in compensation (Monitcur Beige, Bruxelles, 
28 avril 1933, *03° annee, n° 118, p. 2238-2239) 

Spain. — By # Orden ' of 16 March 1933 a Station has been created for the 
improvement of potato cultivation which will form part of the Institute of Agri¬ 
cultural Research and will constitute a Section of the Institute. 

Among the purposes of the Station is to study the adaptation of imported 
potato varieties for improving exiscing varieties for different uses and for disease 
resistance, also to carry out researches on the ' mountain cure ' in order to 
produce strains selected for resistance to virus diseases (Gaceta de Madrid, Madrid, 
21 marzo 1933, ano CCLXXII, tomo I, mini. 80, pig. 2120). 

*** In view of the fact that in North Portugal there are various seats 
of potato wart disease (' sarna negra ', Synchyinum endobioticum) , by Ministe¬ 
rial ‘ Orden ' of 6 April 1933 it is forbidden to import potatoes from Portugal 
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unless the consignments are accompanied by a certificate issued by the official 
Phytopathological Service of the country of origin in which it is stated that the 
potatoes have been produced in a region free from wart disease and at least 20 
kilometres distant from any infected potato crops, and that the consignment 
was found free from the fungus at the time of the inspection carried out by the 
Spanish Phytopathological Service on importation. (Gaceta de Madrid , Madrid, 
9 abril 1933, ano CCLXXII, tomo II, nfim. 99, p&g. 245). 

France. — By Ministerial Decree of 14 February 1933 the members of the 
Liaison Committees at the Phytopathological Research Centres have been nomin¬ 
ated. ( Journal OJficicl dc la Republique Frangaise, Paris, 17 f£vrier 1933, LXV* m * 
ann 4 e, n° 41, p. 1576). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 16 February 1933 the members of the Consult¬ 
ative Committee of the Crop Protection Service have been nominated (Ibid., 
p. 1573-1576). 

A Ministerial Decree of 28 March 1933 establishes the powers of the 
Consultative Committee for crop protection. (Journal Offtciel de la Republique 
Frangaise, Paris, 29 mars 1933, IyXV* me annee, n° 75, p. 3163). 

Italy. — By Ministerial Decree of 28 December 1932 shooting and snaring 
birds by any means are forbidden during the whole of the 1933-34 shooting season 
in the region of Mt. Artemisio (about 10,000 hectares) in the province of Rome. 
(Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d’ltalia, Roma, 11 gennaio 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 8, 
pp. 103-104). 

A Ministerial Decree of the same date contains restrictions with regard 
to shooting in certain parts of the province of Parma. vShooting and snaring 
ot the red-legged partridge [ Caccabis rufa] are, for instance, forbidden during 
the 1933-34 shooting season (Ibid., p. 104). 

By Ministerial Decree of 5 January 19^3 shooting and snaring birds 
by any means are forbidden during the whole of the 1933-34 shooting season in 
the region of Campagnano in the province of Rome. (Ibid., 16 gennaio 1933, 
n. 12, pp. 185-186). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 18 February 1933 the Director of the Station 
of Plant Pathology at Rome has been nominated Special Commissioner for the 
supervision of the obligatory control measures against * mal secco ' of citrus 
trees [Deuterophoma tracheiphila] in the citrus growing regions of the provinces 
of Messina and Catania (r). 

*% The Ministerial Decree of 28 February 1933 revising the special 
technical regulations for the exportation of potatoes, specifies inter alia that by 
healthy tubers is understood those free from disease and having the surface free 


(x) Communication from the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. 
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from spots, traces of rot or other defects spoiling the appearance of the tuber or 
indicating that it is not edible. (Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia , Roma, 16 marzo 
1933, anno 74 0 , n. 63, pp. 1082-1085). 

*** A Ministerial Decree of 14 March 1933 containing special technical regula¬ 
tions for the exportation of peaches established inter aha that fruits intended for 
export must be healthy. {Ibid., Roma, 23 marzo 1933, n. 69, pp. 1203-1206, 4 
figg)- 


By Ministerial Decree of 16 March IQ33 an obligatory Consortium 
(Syndicate) of olive growers of the province of Campobasso has been formed. 
One of the objects of the Syndicate is the control of diseases and pests of the 
olive {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 24 marzo 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 70, 
pp. 1215-1216). 

By Ministerial Decrees of 18 and 23 March 1933 obligatory Consor¬ 
tiums (Syndicates) of the olive growers of the provinces of Frosinone and Brin¬ 
disi have been formed. Among the purposes of the Syndicates is the control 
of pests and diseases of the olive. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d } Italia, Roma, 
29 marzo 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 74, p. 1256 ; 30 marzo 1933, n. 75, pp. 1273-1274). 

*** In order to prevent the introduction into Italy of exotic scale insects 
very dangerous to fruit trees, by Ministerial Decree of 29 March 1933 the impor¬ 
tation and transit of plants and parts of plants of the genus Ulmus, with the ex¬ 
ception of the fruits (samaras), coming from all countries, are suspended. ( Gaz¬ 
zetta Ufficiale del Regno d'Italia, Roma, 4 maggio 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 104, p. 1843). 

*** By Ministerial Decree of 31 March 1933 an obligatory Consortium 
(Syndicate) of the olive growers of the province of Rieti has been foirned. Among 
the objects of the Syndicate is the control of the pests and diseases of the olive. 
{Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltaha, Roma, 7 aprile 1933, anno 74 0 , n. 82, 
pp . 1370-1371). 

By Ministerial Decree of 6 April 1933 an obligatory Consortium (Syn¬ 
dicate) of the olive growers of the province of Rome has been formed. Among 
the purposes of the Syndicate is the control of pests and diseases of the olive. 
{Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d'ltalia, Roma, 20 aprile 1933, anno 74° n. 93, 
p. 1584). 

»% Ministerial Circulars Nos. 19090 and 19911 of 22 and 27 April 1933 
addressed to the Directors of the Regional Phytopathological Observatories, 
establish the regulations to be observed in the exportation of raw cherries to Great 
Britain (Circ. No. 19090), to Germany and the Netherlands (Circ. No. 19911) (1)* 


(1) Communication from the Ministry oi Agriculture and Forests to the International Institute 
ot Agriculture, 
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Latvia (i). — By Decree of the Minister of Agriculture, dated 2 December 
* 93 2 > published in the Official Journal (No. 280 of 1932), the complete destruction 
of barberry (Berberis vulgans) and of buckthorn (Rhamnus cathartica ), ordered 
by the Law of 20 March 1930 [see this Bulletin, 1930, No. 8, p. 126J, has to 
be accomplished by 20 March 1935. 

*** The Ministry of Agriculture has published in the Official Journal (No. 19 
of 1933) a h'st of the means of control of plant diseases and pests which may 
be placed on the market without having been previously submitted to an official 
biological examination. 

*** An amendment published by the Official Journal (No. 24 of 1933) mo¬ 
difies as follows the Law of 28 May 1931 relating to plant protection [see this 
Bulletin, 1931, No. 12, p. 220]. 

The Ministry of Agriculture is empowered to submit all means of control of 
plant diseases and pests to tests and to prohibit trade in products found 
to be ineffective or ill-adapted. Moreover it will carry out inspection of plants 
intended for import or export and may prohibit the importation or exportation 
of injurious plants or plant pests. Finally it may order the inspection of fields, 
gardens, forests and storage depots. 

Results of the testing of the means of control may be published giving 
the names of the respective products and manufacturers If the case is that of 
national production the manufacturers will bear the costs of this examination. 
Costs of the inspection of imports and exports will be borne respectively by the 
persons importing and exporting. 

Consignments in transit are submitted to examination if unloaded and 
re-packed in Latvia. 

Morocco (French Zone). - Two Decrees of the Director of Waters and 
Forests, dated 1 and 3 March 1933, authorise the destruction of rabbits in certain 
zones respectively of the region of control of the Haya'ina (region of Fez) and of 
the civil control of the Zemmour. (Empire Cherifien. Frotectorat de la Repu- 
blique Franchise au Maroc. Bulletin Otyciel, Rabat, 10 mars 1933, XXlF me annee, 
n° 1063, p. 226). 

Portugal. — The Presidential Decree No. 22:389 of 29 March 1933 is con¬ 
cerned with the importation of seeds, plants and plant parts intended tor purposes 
of propagation coming from European and non-Kuropean countries, and with 
their exportation. 

Goods for importation must be accompanied by an official certificate of origin 
and health, wdiich must, according to the case concerned, specify that the pro¬ 
ducts contain no soil nor seeds of Cuscuta or Orobanche ; that potato war' disease 
(Synchytfium endobioticum) does not occur in the fields of origin, and that the 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr. M. Eglits, Phyto- 
pathological laboratory of the University, Riga. 
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latter are situated at least 5 ktn from any centre of infection with this disease ; 
that the region of origin is free from Bacillus amylovorus , Endothia parasitica 
and * court-nou£ '; that there is no plant attacked by Phytophthora cambivora 
within a radius of at least 5 km of the region of origin. 

As a protection against the introduction of Graphium Ulmi it is forbidden 
to import elms; it is also forbidden to import into the Azoies potatoes coming 
from Madeira, in order to avoid the introduction of Bacterium Solanacearum , 

Imported products must be submitted to inspection and, if necessary, to 
fumigation. 

Imported fruits must be absolutely free from exotic scale insects and in partic¬ 
ular from Aspidwtus perniciosus. 

Seeds, plants and plant parts intended for export must be submitted to in¬ 
spection and if they comply with the regulations the exporter will be given the 
certificate of origin and health issued in accordance with the requirements of 
the phytopathological legislation of the importing country (Didno do Governo , 
Lisboa, x de abril de 1933, I serie, mini. 75, pags 447-448). 

In the north of the country some small seats of * verruga negra 1 [po¬ 
tato wart disease, Svnc/ivtnum endobiotiemh] have been discovered , by Presi¬ 
dential Decree No. 22 : 463 of 8 april 1933 the following regulations have been 
established •- - 

During 5 years from the date at which the presence of the disease is ascer¬ 
tained owners of infected land are allowed to grow potatce> only if they belong 
to varieties recognised as immune by the Phytopathological Inspectu 11 Services 
and are of certified origin 

Zones of protection are declared surrounding the centres of infectic n extend¬ 
ing over a radius of about 500 metres. 

Owners of land included within a zone of protection are allowed to cultivate 
only potatoes complying with the conditions indicated above. 

Potatoes grown within the centres of infection and within the zones of pro¬ 
tection may not be transported outside without the written authorisation of 
the Division of the Phytopathological Inspection .Services 

Potatoes which have been transported outside the zones and do not satisfy 
the preceding requirements will be confiscated and distributed to charity insti¬ 
tutions ; in cases in w r hich potato seed has already been planted the crops will 
be lifted and the land will be regarded as infected for 5 years. 

The General Administration of the Agricultural Services will at the neces¬ 
sary time have the infected land and zones of protection inspected, and will lift 
and destroy any potato crops not belonging to immune varieties. 

It is forbidden to transport from infected land farmyard manure and any 
residue of crops grown on such land. 

It is also forbidden for growers within the infected zones to sell any plant 
coming from the said zones and intended for replanting on other land. 

Offences will be punishable by a fine of 500 $. 

Any person knowing of the existence of a new centre of infection and any 
person knowing of a lot of potatoes in storage, for sale of in transit which is 
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infected with the disease is obliged to report it to the local authority who will 
inform the General Administration of Agricultural Services. (Ibid., io de abril 
de 1933, I serie, ntim. 82, p&gs. 645-646). 

Tripolitania. — By Governatorial Decree of 30 March 1933 any person 
consigning eggs of locusts to the political and administrative authorities of the 
Colony will receive an award at the rate of four liras per kilogramme (gross weight), 
including in the weight for payment also the normal percentage of soil which 
in the judicial discretion of the above named authorities is ordinarily found to 
be mixed with collected eggs. 

The regional authorities are responsible for the custody of the eggs after 
receipt and payment and will destroy them by burning. (Bollettino Uffic>ale del 
Governo della Tripolitania . Tripoli, 16 aprile 1933, anno XX, n. q, pag. 522). 
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tome LXXI, VIII® ser , 31° ann£e, u° 3, p. 161-166. 

Barbey, Aug. Les insectts forestiers du Parc national suissc. (Ergtbnisse der 
wissenschaftlichen TTntersuchung des schweizerischen Nationalparks. Herausgege- 
bcn von der Kommission der S. N. G. zur wissenschaftlichen Erforschung des Natio¬ 
nal parks. —R&sultats des recherches scientifiques entreprises au Parc national suisse. 
Publics par la Commission de la S. H. S. N. pour etudes scientifiques au Parc na¬ 
tional. 6). Aarau, H R. Sauerlaeiider & Cie., editeurs, 1932, 50 p., 24 pi., 1 carte. 

Behre, C. E., Hirst, E. C , IIoSEEY, N. W., Howard, F. S., Hurford, A. W , 
and Boyce, J. S. Control of the white pine weevil. Committee report. Journal of 
Forestry, Washington, I). C., 1032, Vol. XXX, No. 7, pp. 800-804. References, 
p. 804. 

[Pissodes sir obi). 

Benoist, Raymond. Deux plantes piegts pour les Lepidopteres en Guyane 
fran9ai.se. Annates de la Socicte Entomologique de l : ra>ue, Paris, 1933, vol CII, 
i® r trim , p. 107-108 

[.Hehophyium indicum, Cacoucia coccinea]. 

Beunck, Hans. Bourletiella signata (Nic.) Agren als Gurkenschadling Anzeiger 
fur Schadhngskunde, Berlin 1933, IX. Jahrg., Heft 1, S. 9-12, Abb. 1-2. Sehrift- 
tum, S. 11-12 

BouFFiiy, Francois Contribution a l'etude de deux maladies de l’arachide 
(d’apres les travaux de la Station experimental de Tatachide de Bambey). Bul¬ 
letin Mensuel de VAgence Economique de VAfnque Occidental Fran^aise, Paris, 1933, 
14® annee, n° 145, p. 3-6, 1 fig. 

Rosette ’ (a virus disease, the vector of which is Aphis labiirni) and ‘ clump ’ 
(a disease which would seem to be attributable to the nature of the soil at the 
time of sowing)]. 

BouriquET, G. Les maladies du manioc a Madagascar. Revue de Pathologic 
Vegetale el d } Entomologie Agricole, Paris, 1932, tome XIX, fasc. 8-9-10, p. 290-297, 
pi. XI. 

[Mosaic, Cercospora Cassavae, Gloeosponum Manihotis, Phaeolus Mamhotis]. 

Bressman, E. N., and Harris, L. E. Inheritance in Albit wheat of resistance 
to bunt, Tilletia tritici. Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D. C., 1933, 
Vol. 46, No. 4, pp. 361-365, figs. 1-2. 

Brown, J. G., and Evans, M. M. Crown gall on a conifer. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 1, pp. 97-101, figs. 1-2. 

[Phytomonas tumefaciens on the roots of Cupressus arizonica ]. 

Bruschettini, C. Sulla capacita germinativa delle uredosporc di ruggini del 
grano. Rivista di Patologia Vegetate, Pavia, 1933, anno XXIII, n. 1-2, pp. 33-36. 

[ Puccinia ]. 



Bryan, Mary K. Bacterium cucurbitae on cucumber. Phytopathology , Lan¬ 
caster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 309-310, fig, 1. 

Campanile, Six,via. Composizione chimica delle spore di parassiti vegetali di 
cereali. Nuovi Annali delV Agricoltura, Roma, 1932, anno XII, n. 4, pp. 640-648. 

[ Ustilago , Tillelta]. 

Candida, G. S. Contribute alia conoscenza morfologica e biologica dello strug- 
gigrano (Tenebroides mauntamcus L-)* Bollettmo del Laboratono di Zoologia generate 
e agrana del R. Istituto Superiore Agrano di Porhci, Spoleto, 1932, vol XXVII, 
pp. 1-56, figg I-XVIII. Bibliografia, pp. 49-56. 

Carter, Walter. The pineapple mealy bug, Pseudococcus brevipes, and wilt 
of pineapples. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa , 1933, Vol 23, No 3, pp 207-242, 
figs. 1-12 Literature cited, pp 241-242 

[The wilt is caused by the scale insect] 

Carter, Walter The spotting of pineapple leaves caused by Pseudococcus 
brevipes, the pineapple mealy bug. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, 
No 3, pp 243-259, figs. 1-5. Literature cited, p 259- 

Cheat, W. F. Apple scab spraying experiments in the Wisbech area. The 
times for application. 7 he Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1933, 
Vol XXXIX, No. 11, pp 993-999, figs 1-3 References, pp 998-999 

Wentuna maequalis], 

Cornell E Deperiniento e morte di cipressi a S. Giovanni di Pantano 
(Perugia) Rivistadi Patologia Vegetale, Pavia, 1933, anno XXIII, n. 1-2, pp. 15-16. 

[Frost damage] 

CORNELL K. Rilievi sullo sviluppo delle ruggini sul frumento. Rnnsta di Pato¬ 
logia Vegetale, Pavia, 1933, anno XXIII, n. 1-2, pp. 17-25. 

[.Puccima gramims, P. tnticina ]. 

Corneli, E. Moria degli olmi prodotta da « Graphium Ulmi » Schwarz. Ri- 
vista di Patologia Vegetale, Pavia, 1933, anno XXIII, n 1-2, pp 27-31, tav. I-II. 

Corneli, E. Fenomeni di avvizzimento prodotti dal fulmine su viti. Rivista 
di Patologia Vegetale , Pavia, 1933, anno XXIII, n. 1-2, pp. 37-4!. Bibliografia, 
p. 41. 

Corneij, E. Mai del mosaico su patate. Ruggine su grano in autunno Mai 
del piombo su pesclii Rivista di Patologia Vegetale, Pavia, i 933 > anno XXIII, 
n. 1-2, pp. 51-52 

DE FlviTKR, H. J Bijdrage tot de kennis der oecologie eii morphologie van 
Eriosoma lanuginosum (Hartig), de «bloedluis» onzer pereboomen 1 ijdschnft over 
Plantenziekten , Wageningen 1933, 39* jaarg , 3® afiev., biz. 45-72, pi IV-VI. Lite- 
ratuur, biz. 70-71. 

[In Dutch, with summary in English], 

Department op Agriculture for Scotland. Register of potato crops of va¬ 
rieties immune from wart disease inspected and certified during I 93 2 * Edinburgh, 
1932, 210 pp. 

[Synchytrium endobioticum]. 
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Dillon Weston, WAR Sporulation of Helmmthosponum avenae m arti¬ 
ficial culture Nature, London, 1923, Vol. 131, No 330$, p 435 

Dingler, Max Chemische Bekampfung der Spargelfliege A nzeiger fur Scha - 
dhngskunde , Berlin 1933, IX Jahrg , Heft 1, S 1-9, Abb 1-8 

[.Platyparea poeciloptera ] 

DU Pasquikr, R. Principals maladies parasitaires du th6ier et du caf&er 
en Extreme-Orient Bulletin Lconomique de Vlndochme, Hanoi, 1932, 35* ann£e, 
p 589 B-618 B, fig 37-41, pi XII-XIV, r^rences, p 591 B-592 B, 594 B, 595 B- 
596 B, 598 B-599 B, 000 B 608 B-609 B, 611 B, 614 B, 616 B, 618 B, p 689 B- 
720 B, fig 42-52, pi XV-XIX, references, p 696 B, 700 B, 710 B, 720 B 

[Continued see this Bulletin 1933 No i, p 19 

Oscmis theac, O coffeae, A drama determmata, A auslem, Opafrum dcpressum, 
Oecophylla smaragdma Cremastogaster rogenhofen, Acropyga acutivcntns, Brachytrupes 
porltntosus Gryllus occipitalis Gryllotalpa afncana, Calotermcs spp , Copiotermes 
gestroi, Helopcltis spp , Pachypeltis humeralis, Poecilocons latus , Empoasca ftaiescens, 
Lawana Candida, roxoptcra spp , Aphis cofjcae, Lecamum spp , Pseudococcus citn, 
Chionaspis theae, Aspidiotus spp Sasakiaspis (Diaspis) penlagona, Physothnps spp , 
A nap hot hnps spp , Hclioihrips haemorrhoidalis , Bergmatolhnps theiflons, Paratetra- 
nychus bioculatus , Tcnuipalpus obovatus Tarsonemus banslucens Enophus spp, 
Caconema radicicola, Fylenchus spp , etc ] 

Dusshau, A Sur lc comportenieut dc lnticum haplodurum et des formes 
issues du mcme croisement vis a\is des different*, s maladus du ble manifestoes 
en 1932 Revue dc Pathologie Vcgetak ct d’Lntomologu Agrirolt Pans 1932 tome 
XIX, fasc S 9 10 p 230-237 

Eddins A H , and V00RIIERS, R K Physalospora zeicola on com and its 
taxonomic and host relationships Phytopathology Lancaster Pa 1933 Vol 23, 
No 1 pp 03 72, figs 1 2 Literature cited, p 72 

[Phys ~ eicola is th perfect stage of Diplodia hrumenti] 

Felix, E L Disease resistance m Allium fistulosum L Phytopathology , Lan¬ 
caster, Pa, 1933 Vol. 23, No 1, pp 109-110 

[Concerns the resistance of diffeient \anetics of Allium fistulosum to l locystis 
Cepulae, Phoma terrestns and Peronospora Schleidcm] 

Fr ydlEnder, J -H Evolution de 1 ’industrie des insecticides Pyrethre et Du¬ 
ns La Revue des Produits Chimiques, Paris, 1933, 36* annee u° 1, p 1-6 n° 2, 
p 63 70, n° 6, p 161 163 

Godiri<y, G H and Hoshino Helene Mqriia Studies on certain environ¬ 
mental relations of the root-knot nematode, Heterodera radicicola Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa , 1933, Vol 23, No 1, pp 41 62 figs 1 4 Literature cited, pp 61-62 

Good Newell E Biology of the flour beetles, Tnbohum confusum Duv 
and T ferruginem Fab Journal of Agricultural Research, Washington, D C 1933, 
Vol 46, No 4, pp 327-334 

Havelik, Karl Die krankhafte Kembildung nach den Frosten 1928-29 
Aeitschnft fur Pflanzenkrankheiten (Pflanzenpatkologte) und Pflanzenschulz, Stuttgart 
1933 * 43 Bd , Heft 3, S 103-113 Literatur, S 113 
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Hendel, Friedrich. t)ber das Auftreten der in Schildlausen parasitisch leben- 
den Dipteren-Gattung Cryptochaetum in Deutschland. Zeitschrift fur Pflanzenkrank - 
heiten (Pflanzenpathologic) und Pftanzenschutz, Stuttgart 1933, 43. Bd., Heft 3, 
S. 97-103# Abb. 1-3. 

HOLDEFLEISS, P., 1 st unser deutscher Weizenbau durch die Weizenwanze 
(Eurygaster miegriceps Put.) bedroht ? Deutsche Landwirtschaftliche Presse, Berlin 
1933 . bo. Jahrg., Nr. 5, S. 51, Abb. 48-50 Literatur, S. 51. 

Hoshino, Helene Morita, and Godfrey, G. H. Thermal death point of He- 
tcrodera radicicola in relation to time. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, 
No. 3, pp. 260-270, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 270. 

Huber, G. A. Aspergillus selerotiorum, n. sp., and its relation to decay of 
apples. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 306-308, fig. 1. 
Literature cited, p. 308. 

[Description of the new species in English] 

Jack, R. W. The locust campaign. 7 he Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salis¬ 
bury, Rhodesia, 1933, Vol. XXX, No 3, pp. 194-206. 

\ Locus la migratonoides, Nomadacns septcmfasciata\ 

Jack, Rupert W. Southern Rhodesia. Locust invasion 1933. Monthly report 
No 2, January, 193 ^ The Rhodesia Agricultural Journal, Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
1933, Vol. XXX, No. 3, pp. 240-241. 

Jackson, L. W. R., and Hartley, Carl. Transmissibilitv of the brooming 
disease of black locust. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa. 193 s, Vol. 23, No. 1, pp S3- 
90, figs. 1-2. Literature cited, p. 90. 

[Disease of Robnua Pseud-acacia caused presumably by a \iiusj 

JoESSEL, P. H., et Anrks, M. Resultats des essais de traitement contre le 
Coryneum de l’abricotier dans la region de Barroux (Vaucluse) au cours des an- 
nees 1931 et 1932. Revue dc Pathologic Vegetale et d } Enlomologie Agncole, Paris, 
1932, tome XIX, fasc. 8-9-10, p. 253-255, pi. IX. 

[Clasterosponum carpophxlum\. 

Johnson, James. Cucumber mosaic on tobacco in Wisconsin. Phytopathology, 
Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 3, p. 311 

KERLING, L C. P. The anatomy of the “ Kroepoek-diseased ” leaf of Nieo- 
tiana tabacum and Zinnia elegans. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., i 933 » Vol. 23, 
No. 2, pp. 175-190, figs. 1-10 Literature cited, p. 190. 

[‘ Kroepoek ’ of tobacco is a virus disease]. 

Koch, Rudolf. Bestimmungstabellen der Insekten an Kiefer und Larche nacli 
den Frassenbeschadigungen. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, Verlagsbuch- 
liandlung Paul Parey, 1932, VI-218 S., 247 Abb. 

Lagerberg, Torsten. Ascochyta parasitica (Hartig), en skadesvamp gran- 
plantor. Svenska Skogsvdrdsforemngens Tidskrift , Stockholm 1933, arg. 31, hafte I, 
sid. 1-10, fig. 1-3. Litteratur, sid. 9-10• 

[In Swedish, with title and summary in English:-- Ascochyta parasitica (Hartig) 
as a parasite on spruce seedlings]. 
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La Notts, S. La lotta contro le cavallette. La Propaganda Agricola , Bari, 
1933, anno XXV, n. 7, pp. 113-115. 

La Rub, Cart D. Intumescences on leaves of Eucalyptus comuta, E. coccifera, 
Hieracium venosum, Mitchella repens, and Thurberia thespesioides. Phytopathology , 
Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 281-289, figs. 1-2 Literature cited, p. 289. 

LEBAUl/r, GEORGES. Lutte contre les parasites. La Terre Marocaine, Casa¬ 
blanca, J933, 3 mo annee, n° 24, p. 4-7 

[In French Morocco] 

Liming, O. Neat. The preparation and properties of pentathionic acid and 
its salts; its toxicity to fungi, bacteria, and insects Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 
1933, Vol 23, No. 2, pp. 135-174, figs. 1 Literature cited, p. 174. 

Ltndego, Giovanna Anguillulosi della Crassula lycopodioides. La Pivisla 
Agricola , Roma, 1933, anno XXIX, fasc 657, p. 131. 

[Heterodera radicicola ] 

Lindgrkn, Ratph M. Decay of wood and growth of some Hymenomycetes as 
affected by temperature. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 1, pp. 73- 
81, figs 1-2 Literature cited, p. 81. 

[Lenzites sepiana, Polystictus versicolor , Lentmus tignnus']. 

Lindgren, Ratph M , and Chapman, A. Date. Field inoculation of Pinus 
strobus with sporidia of Cronartium ribicola Phytopatology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, 
Vol. 23, No 1, pp. 105-107. 

Loir, Adrien. La lutte contre le rat par le chat dans les Colonies. VAgronomic 
Coloniale , Paris, 19^3, 22® ann£e, n° 181, p. 1-6 

Long, H. C Weeds of grass land. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. Bulle¬ 
tin No. 41, London, 1932, VI-j-98 pp., 92 figs. Short list of useful references in 
English, p. 94. 

Lhdbrook, W. V. Pathogenicity and environmental studies on Verticillium 
hadromycosis Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 2, pp. 117-154, 
figs. 1-8. Literature cited, pp. 153-154. 

Martin, H., and Satmon, E. S The fungicidal properties of certain spray-fluids, 
IX. The fungicidal properties of the products of hydrolysis of sulphur. The Journal 
of Agricultural Science, London, 1932, Vol. XXII, Pt. 3, pp. 595-616. References, 
pp. 615-616. 

[Against Sphaerotheca Humuh] 

MiETKE, J.L. Tuberculina maxima in western North America. Phytopatho¬ 
logy, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 299-305. Literature cited, pp. 304- 
3 ° 5 - 

[T. maxima is reported for the first time in North America as a parasite of 
Cronartium ribicola and C. Comptoniae]. 

MiETKE, Jas. L. Comparison of pycnial stage of Cronartium ribicola on Pinus 
lambertiana and P. monticola. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 2, 
pp. 204-205. 
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MILAN, Angelo. H numero delie cariossidi sulle spiche di grano sane e cariate 
in canfronto. Nuovo GiorncUe Botanico Italiano (Nuova serie), Firenze, 1933, vol, 
XL, n* 1, pp. 79-93, gtaf. 1-2, tav. II-V. 

[TiUetia]. 

Miwisterio da Agrictjetura. Instituto Biologico dr Defesa agricoea. 
Conven^ao intemacional para a prote?&o dos vegetais, firmada en Roma, a 16 de 
abtil de 19*9 c promulgada pelo decreto n. 22.094, de 16 de novembro cle 1932* 
Rio de Janeiro, 1933, 29 p4gs. 

[Text in Portuguese and French]. 

MUESRBECK, C. F. W., and Parker, D. I,. Hyposoter disparis Viereck, an intro¬ 
duced Ichneumonid parasite of the gipsy moth. Journal of Agricultural Research, 
Washington, D. C., 1933 . Vol. 46, No. 4, pp. 335"347» figs* 1-5. Literature cited, 
PP- 346 - 347 - 

[H. disparis parasite of Porthetna dispar]. 

Munro, J. W. Infestation of stored products by insects. Nature , London, 1933, 
Vol. 131, No. 3299, pp. 82-84. References, p. 84. 

Narasimhan, M. J. Cytological investigations on the spike disease of sandal, 
Santalum album. Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 2, pp. 191-202, 
figs. 1-2. Literature cited, pp. 201-202. 

[A virus disease]. 

NORTE, O., mid MVnzberg, H. Pflanzenschutz durch Dungeinittel. Milteilun- 
gen der Deutschen Landwirtschafts-Gesellschaft, Berlin 1932, 47. Jahrg., Stuck 11, 
S. 192-193 ; Stuck 12, S. 211-212. 

PAORKTTI, V. Osservazioni ed esperimenti orientativi di lotta contro la rogna 
delPolivo. Rivista di Patologia Vegetale, Pavia, 1933, anno NXIII, 11 1-2, pp. 47 50. 

[.Bacterium Savastanoi]. 

Paori Guido. Osservazioni sulla biologia del «Dociostaurus maroccaims» 
Thub. in Italia nelle fasi gregaria e solitaria e sulPazione di alcuni insetti parassili 
Nuovi Annali delVAgricoltura, Roma, 1932, anno XII, 11. 4, pp. 627-639, figg 1-2. 

PKTHERBRIPGE, F. R., and Thomas I. The control of the raspberry beetle. 
The Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture, London, 1933, Vol. XXXIX, No n, 
pp. 1017-1028, graphs I-II. 

[Byturus tomentosus]. 

PooRK, R. F. Knob and elevated vein formation on sweet-potato roots. Phy¬ 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 1, pp. 91-96. figs i- 3 - 

[Affections of Ipomoea Batatas of 11011-parasitic origin]. 

PORTER, D. R., and JONES, H.A. Resistance of some of the cultivated specks 
of Allium to pink root (Phoma terrestris). Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., i933» 
Vol. 23, No. 3, pp. 290-298, fig. 1. Literature cited, p. 298. 

[Varieties of Allium fistolosum, A. Porrutn and A. Schoenopvasum lie -e been 
found highly resistant to Ph. terrestris ]. 

Ranger, MOISTS. La plaga del roble en el Estado de Hidalgo. Irrigation en 
Mexico , Mexico, D. F., 1933. vol. VI, mini. 2, p4gs. 141 a 144. 

[Prionoxystus sp. on Quercus]. 
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REIJNVAAN, J., Jr. Ziekten en plagen van de rijst of Java en Madoera. (Bi- 
bliotheek de Intandsche Iyandbouw onder redactie van de Afdeeling Landbouifr- 
onderwijs bij de Afdeeling Landbouw van het Departement van Iyandbouw, Nijver- 
heid en Handel. I). Groningen -den Haag-Batavia 1932, VII + 67 biz., 32 fig. 
lyiteratuuiopga’v e, biz. 64-65. 

[In Dutck. Diseases and pests of rice in Java and Madura]. 

Rivera, V. Rilievi fitopatologici fatti nelle annate 1930-32 al Iyaboratorio ed 
Osservatorio di Patologia Vegetale del R. Istituto Superiore Agrario di Perugia. 
Rivista di Patohgia Vegetale , Pavia, 1933, anno XXIII, n. 1-2, pp. 1-13. 

Robpke, W Zur Frage der Eichenblattminieren. Anzeiger fiir Schadlings- 
kunde, Berlin 1933, IX Jahrg , Heft 2, S. 24-25, Abb. 1-3. 

[Coriscium brongniardellum in the Netherlands]. 

Roubaud, E. I/anhydrobiose d£sertique et son influence sur le cycle annuel 
du criquet pelerin (Schistocerca peregrina). Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des stances 
de VAcadtmie des Sciences, Paris, 1933, tome 196, n° 15, p. 1139-1142. 

Sai/TKMINI, C. Suirawizzimento dei pomodori. La Propaganda Agricola, Bari, 
1933, anno XXV, n 6, pp 81-83 

[Fusarium Lycopersici]. 

Sanford, O B , and MarritT, J W The toxicity of formaldehyde and mer¬ 
curic chloride solutions on various sizes of sclerotia of Rhizoctonia solani. Phy¬ 
topathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol 23, No 3, pp 271-280 literature cited, p 
280. 

Schedi,, KarIv E. Auch ein Wort zur Frage Mathematik und Entomologie. 
Anzeiger fur Schadltngskunde, Berlin 1933, IX. Jahrg., Heft 1, S. 12-13. 

Schmitt, N Ein ncues Verfahren zur besseren Ausnutzung des wirksamen 
Stoffes aus rotenonenthaltenden Pflauzen Anzeiger /Hr Sckddlingskunde, Berlin 
1933, IX. Jahig., Heft 1, S. 14-15. 

SgaravatTi (F lli) I nemici delVortolano (Insetti e malattie - Awersita am- 
bientali - Erbe infestanti e parassiti - Metodi di lotta) Con prefazione di C. Cap- 
pclletti 2 a edizione Padova, Istituto Veneto di Arti Grafiche, 1932, 144 pp., 
205 ’figg- 

[A^practical handbook]. 

Spauedino, PBRIEY Dietrich preferable authority for Cronartium ribicola. 
Phytopathology, Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol. 23, No. 2, pp. 203-204. 

SpEyicr, W Wanzen (Heteroptera) an Obstbaumen Zeitschrift far Pflanzen - 
krankheiten (Pflanzenpathologie) und Pflanzenschutz , Stuttgart 1933, 43. Bd., Heft 
3, vS. 113-138 Schriftenverzeichnis, S. 135-138. 

[Acanthia sanatoria, Anthocoris spp., Triphleps spp., Lyctocoris campestris, 
Camptobf ochis lutescens, Liocoris tripustulatus, Lygus spp., Corizus parumpunctatus, 
Piesma maculata, Tmgis cardui, Physatocheila dumetorum, Tropicoris rufipes, Ela- 
wnosiethus inferstmetus, Atractotomus mali, Psallus ambiguus, Orthotylus marginalis, 
Calocons ochromelas, Deraeocons trifasciatus, Phytocoris tiliae , Troilus luridus]. 



* STEINER, G., and Buhrrr, Edna M. The bulbous irises as hosts of Tylenchus 
dipsaci, the bulb or stem nema. Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa., 1933, Vol 23, No. 1, 
pp. 103-105, figs. 1-2. 

CTy/. dipsaci on /m Xyphtum, L Xyphium hybndum, I xiphioides, L hngi- 
tana]. 

STBLLWAAG, F. Untersuchungen im Anschluss an die Beobachtung des Falter- 
fiuges bei Clysia ambiguella Hubn Anzexger fur Schadlxngskunde, Berlin 1933, IX 
Jahrg., Heft 2, S. 17-23, Abb 1-14 Schriftenverzeichms, S 23 

STOLFA, Egone. Danm prodotti da vespa m un nmboschmiento a Fomo di 
Zoldo (Belluno), L'Alpe, Firenze, 1933, anno XX, n 4, pp. 144-145, 2 figg 

[Vespa sp. on young larches] 

Tini, Gabr i e l e. Prove di gemunazione di spore di «Oidium qucrcmum » 
Rxvxsta di Patologxa Vegetale , Pavia, 1933, anno XXIII, n 1-2, pp 43-45 

TrenTin, ALBERTO Frumenti danneggiati dallo zabro II Gazzettxno Agrxcolo, 
Padova, 1933, anno XI. n. 15, p 2 

[Zabrus tenebnoxdes]. 

TURNBULL, J. Commercial fruit tree spraying and what it costs Mu xslry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries Bulletin No 5 (Formerly Miscellaneous Publications, 
No. 58), London, 1932, V + 31 PP*. 5 hgs 

Uvarov, B. P Phases m South African locusts Nature, London, 1933, Vol 1^, 
No 3308, pp 423-424 

[Locustana pardalma, Locusta mxgrutorxa mxgratonoide s, Schistocerca gregatia, 
Nomadacrxs septemfasciata] 

VAN DEN BRUEL, Walthkr Contribution a l’etude des mouches de la chicoiic- 
witloof, Napomyza lateralis Fall et Ophxomyia pmguis Fall (Agromyzide*) Bulletin 
de Vlnstitut Agronomxque et des Stations de Rechenhes dc Gembloux , Gembloux, 19^5 
tome II, n° 1, p 17-44, % I-XVI. Bibliogiaphie, p 41 

[With summary also m Flemish, German and EnglishJ 

VBRGUIN, J. Sur la presence a Lyon du IJiaspis pentagona Targ (Iuni Coc- 
cxdae). Revue de Pathologie Vdgdtale et de Lnlomologu Agricole, Pans, 1932, tome XIX, 
fasc. 8-9-10, p. 287-289. 

[On various plants] 

Vbrplanckb, G. Disinfection des mottes de tene d'Azalets Annalcs de Gem¬ 
bloux, Bruxelles, 1933. 39 # annie, 3® livr , p 107-117, 2 pi 

[In the writer’s opinion it is not possible to disinfect the soil round the roots 
of lifted plants and to destroy in practice the soil micro-organisms], 

VlENNOT-BoURGiN, G Le comportement dc quelques vanitis de bli a Tigard 
du fluid. Revue de Pathologic Vdgetale et d*Enlomologxe Agricole , Paris, 1932, tome 
XIX, fasc, 8-9-10, p. 238-247, fig. 1-2, pi VIII Bibliographic, p. 247 

VlENNOT-BoURGiN, G. Essais sur la carie du ble en 1932. Revue de Paihologxe 
Vdgdtale et d’Entomologie Agricole , Pans, 1932. tome XIX, fasc 8-9-10, p. 257-284, 
% 1-2, graph. I-H, pi. X. Bibliogiaphie, p 283-284 

[Tilletial 



Voglino, P. La ruggine dell'endivia. La Difesa delle Pianie coniro le Maltfjk 
ed i ParassiH — Bollettino del Laboraiono Sperimentale (Regio Osservatorio Regional#) 
di Fitopatolcfeia, Torino, 1933, anno io° (XXVIII del Bollettino), n. 2, pp. 17-xf^. 

[Pmcinia Endtvtae]. 

VoGiviNo, P. Sui tumori del melo. Nota. La Difesa delle Piante contro le Malattie 
ed i Patasstfi — Btfflettino del Laboratorio Sperimentale (Regio Osservatorio Regio-^ 
nale) di Fitopatologia, Toiino, 1933, annoio 0 (XXVIII del Bollettino), n. i, pp. 2-3; 
n. 2, pp. 18-19. 

[Bacterium tumefaciens ]. 

Vrvdaoh, J. Le «ver rose» du coton, Gelechia gossypiella Saund., dans les 
districts des deux Uele. Bulletin Agncole du Congo Beige, Bruxelles, 1932, vol. 
XXIII, n° 1, p. 54-61, fig. 22. 

Walton, A. (Compiled by) from Titles selected by R. T. LRIPBR. Bibliography 
of Helminthology for the year 1931* Imperial Bureau of Agricultural Parasitology, 
St. Albans, England, 1932, 81 pp. 

[Woiks dealing with the worms which cause injury to crops are also cited]. 

Waterman, Alma M., und McKenzie, Mascot,m A A disease of Colorado fir. 
Phytopathology , Lancaster, Pa , 1933, Vol. 23, Xo. 1, pp. 108-109. 

[Rehmtellopsis bohemica 011 Abies concolor in the United States]. 

Womrrsley, H. The Collembola-Symphypleona of Australia : A preliminary 
accounl. Commonwealth of Australia Council for Scientific and Industrial Research 
Pamphlet No. 34 , Melbourne, 1932. 47 pp-. 19 figs. Bibliography, pp. 44-47. 

[Foreword by R J T y 11 y a r d (pp 5-8). 

1 genus, 16 species and 5 varieties new to science are described among others. 
Descriptions in English] 

Zimmermann, A Biologische Engerlingsbekampfung Anzeiger fur Schadltngs- 
kundf , Berlin 1933, IX Jahrg., Heft 2, S. 26-27, Abb 1-2 

[Melolontha] 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretario generate delVIstituto, Direttore responsabile , 
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DISCOVERIES AND CURRENT EVENTS ♦ 

South Australia: Plant Disease Records (i). 

Cereals. — In the Murray Mallee district in 1930 there was an appreciable 
amount of « white-heads». This was probably due to late root infection with 
Ophiobolus graminis and Helmmthosporium sativum , though in many cases not 
sufficient to cause blackening of the stem-bases. Red Rust or Stem Rust (Puc- 
cinia graminis) was moderate to severe in some areas in 1930 - completely destroying 
some crops in the Loxton district - and light to moderate in 1931 Flag Smut 
(Urocystis tritici) was slightly more in evidence in infected districts in both years. 
Rhizoctonia solani and Nematodes (Heterodera schachtii) occur in small patches 
in wheat and oat crops every year, mainly in the mallee areas. Cereal smuts 
were light in both years. 

Pastures. — The Red Grass-destroying fungus Jsaria graminiperda 
was reported from a number of localities both in the north and in the southeast 
in 1931. It attacked mainly Poa bulbosa in patches of limited extent. This is 
the first record of the fungus for this State. The introduced grass Brachypodium 
distachyum, which is spreading in the neighborhood of Adelaide, is very severely 
affected with smut ( Ustilago bromivoral) almost every year. 

Vines. — Further cases of what is considered to be salt injury to vines 
following the run of dry seasons were recorded. Frost in October, 1931, caused 
serious damage to vines in the Clare and Coonawarra districts. A case of court- 
nou£ was recorded from Waikerie in 1931, and a case of variegation of the leaves 
from Clare. With the early break of the season in 1932 considerable trouble 
was caused by the mould Botrytis cinerea in the currant drying areas. A little 
Anthracnose (Gloeosporium ampelophagum) was noted in 1930-31, but on the 
whole vines have been very free from disease. 

Citrus, — The wet winter of 1931 was responsible for Rrown Rot 
{Phytophthora hibernalis) causing considerable losses of citrus fruit in the non - 
irrigated areas, particularly the Intnan Valley. Bacterial Spot (Bacterium citripu- 
teale) was also more prevalent than usual. A stem-end rot of the fruit caused 
by a species of Phomopsis agreeing closely with Phomopsis californica was recorded 

♦ Under this and the next heading the countries are ananged in French alphabetical order. 

(i\ Co mm unication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. Geoffrey Samuel, 
M. Sc., Plant Path >logist, Waite Agricultural Research Institute, University of Adelaide, Glen 
Osmond, South Australia. 
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in one case from Coromandel Valley. In another case a Pleospora, agreeing closely 
with Pleospora herbarum , caused a definite slow rot of a black leathery nature 
with reddish discoloration at the margins. Both these are new records for the 
State. A case of Armillaria mellea appeared on oranges at Kingston following 
the digging in of chips from the wood-heap. A few cases of Crinckle (cracking 
of the pithy part of the rind beneath the surface) were recorded from the drier 
areas. 

Stone and Pome Fruits. — Silver teaf (Stereum purpureum) is 
gradually increasing in amount in the Adelaide hills, having been recorded on 
plums, apricots, and apples, and was also noted on Kangaroo Island. Black Spot 
or Scab of Apple (Venturia inaequalis) was more prevalent in 1931 - 32 than for 
some years past, but was not serious. Apple bark rot (Physalospora cydoniae) 
was reported from several localities. Curl-Leaf of peaches (Taphrina deformans) 
was bad in the wetter districts in 1931, and Shot-liole or Scab of apricots ( Cla - 
sterosporium carpophilum) was also more prevalent than usual. 

Vegetables. — Irish Blight of potatoes ( Phytophthora infestans) was 
more prevalent in 1931 than for a number of years, and was severe again in the 
early part of 1932, many tons of potatoes being lost in the Mount Gambier district 
Bacterial Blight of French beans, agreeing in symptoms with Phvtomonas medic a- 
ginis var phascolicola, was also the cause of considerable loss of beans in both 
seasons. Celery blight ( Septoria apii) was severe again, but control by spraying 
with Bordeaux Mixture is being more widely adopted. Armillaria mellea severely 
damaged one bed of parsnips and carrots at Kingston. Neck Pot of onions in 
storage (Botrytis allii) and Onion Smudge {Colic to trichum circinans) were both 
recorded for the first time, as also was a Fusarium wilt of watermelons 

Tomatoes. - Spotted wilt (virus) was generally distributed in both 
years, being more severe in 1930-31 than in 1931-32. A severe case of non setting 
of the fruit due to Mosaic was recorded for a glasshouse Macrosporium solam 
is becoming more prevalent in glasshouses and Fusarium lycopersici was noted 
in a few houses. The mite Phyllocoptes lycopersici was noted on many occasions, 
both in glassnouses and outdoors, as also was the root-knot nematode (Hiterodera 
radicicola). 

Tobacco. — Downy Mildew or Blue Mould of tobacco (Peronospora 
hyoscyami) was more prevalent in tobacco seedbeds in 1931, and in the autumn 
of 1932 was found on some field crops. Tomato spotted wilt (virus) usually occurs 
only on odd plants, but in a small field at Mount Gambier in 1932 more than 30 
per cent of the plants were lost from this disease. 

Ornamental Plants. — Irish blight {Phytophthora infestans) was 
recorded for the first time on seeding petunias in frames in 1931. Rhizoctonia 
solani caused a collar rot of sweet peas in a glasshouse at Marion, which was 
checked by the application of Cheshunt Mixture. Carnation rust (Uromyces 
caryophyllinus) was recorded for the first time. Hollyhock rust (Puccinia malva- 
cearum), marigold rust (Puccinia calendulac), and sunflower rust (Puccinia 
helianthi) all occurred more than usual. 
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Egypt: Locust Report (i). 

No reports were received in March and April 1933 on the appearance of 
locusts. 

Scouting desert regions usually visited by Schistocerca gregaria continued. 
In the latter half of April and early in May a car patrol of the Plant Protection 
Section inspected the area lying between Lats. 23 0 io'-27° 30' and Longs. 33 0 35'. 

Few scattered individuals of the flaviventris form were found. Some of 
the valleys were green with vegetation but no breeding was observed. 

Eritrea: The Tropical Migratory Locust (Locusta migratoria migratorioi- 
des) (2). 

During April 1933 no swarm of tropical migratory locust made its appearance 
in the Colony. 

Reunion: Plant Parasites Newly Recorded in the Island (3). 

Before leaving Madagascar on a mission to Paris I made a study tour in 
Reunion where I found the presence of the following fungus pests which have 
not to my knowledge been recorded in this Island previously: 

Cassava: Gloeosfiorium manihotis Henn. 

Maize: Puccinia maydis B£r. 

Tobacco: Erysiphe cichoracearum DC. 

Peach: Puccinia pruni-spinosae Pers.; Taphrina deformans (Berk.) Tul. 
A r f 0 carpus integrifolia: Rhizopus artocarpi Rac. 

P a p a w : Ovulariopsis Papayae n. sp. 

French bean: Colletotrichum hndemuthianum (Sacc. et Magn.) Br. 
et Cav. ; Isariopsis gnseola Sacc. 

Potato: Phytophthora infcstans (Mont.) de Bary. 

Tomato: Oidiuni sp. 

Aubergine: Cercospora sp. 

A lb i z z i a l e b b ek : Sphacrophragmium acaciae Cke. 

E r y t hr i n a i n d i c a : Ovulariopsis sp. 

Pigeon pea: Oidiuni sp. 

J at r 0 ph a cur c as: Oidium sp. 

Mulberry: Phvllactinia corylea (Pers.) Karst. (Ovulariopsis nwricola 
Delacr.). 

Oak: Microsphaera alphitoidcs Griff, et Maubl. 


(1) Conimunieation from the Chief Entomologist, Plant Protection Section, Minis, y of Agri¬ 
culture, Egypt. 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Dr Rolando Gttidotti, Chn i 
of the Agricultural Bureau of Eritrea, transmitted by the Government of the Colony. 

(3) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. G. Bouriqtjet, Director 
of the Phytopathological laboratory of Nanisana, Tananarive. 
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Southern Rhodesia: Locust Invasion 1933 ( 1 ). 

Monthly Report No. 4, March, 19 33. 

The hopper outbreak in the colony has revealed itself more and more clearly 
during the month under review as of outstanding magnitude. In this respect 
it far surpasses the heavy outbreak of Brown Locust hoppers following the in¬ 
vasion of the Colony by flying swarms in 1924. 

Not only is a larger area of country involved but the distribution of the 
swarms appears to be considerably denser on the whole. 

The weather throughout the month has been warm and dry and the hoppers 
have continued their development apparently unchecked by either disease or 
parasites, whilst enemies generally have been comparatively inactive. 

1. Nomadacris septemfasciata. 

Hoppers of this species are reported in all stages of development but the 
great bulk appear to be in the fifth and sixth hopper stages, whilst a few have 
already obtained wings. 

The winged specimens examined to date exhibit a very different coloration 
from that of the invading swarms last year. The locusts of the invading swarms 
were intensly red and exhibited few and inconspicuous minor markings. The 
base of the hind wings was suffused with purple pink producing a reddish flash 
when the insect took to wing. The newly matured adults of the present gener¬ 
ation, if they all adhere to the type examined, are more or less medium light 
brown in appearance with some red on the head, thorax and legs. The light 
coloured median stripe on the pronotum is very conspicuous and sharply de¬ 
fined and is continued down the elytra. The pink suffusion at the base of 
the hind wings is lacking altogether. 

2. Locust a migr atoria mi g r at 0 r 10 i d e s . 

A few flying swarms, matured in the low veld and in Portuguese Hast 
Africa, have been in evidence during the month and one swarm passed just 
south of Salisbury flying in a westerly direction. 

The destruction of the hoppers of this species on the higher veld seems to 
have been approximately complete in the N. K. districts but the possibility 
of confusion with the Red Locust makes the position a little uncertain. The 
swarms in the low veld were maturing generally at the end of the month. 

The newly matured adults of this species examined to date also exhibit 
a browner and more differentiated coloration than those of the invading 
swarms last September and November. The median light stripe on the pro¬ 
notum is also conspicuous and clearly defined and is flanked on either side 


(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. R. W. Jack, P. E. S., 
Chief Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 
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by a dark brown patch. This Stripe was hardly indicated in the invading 
swarms, which exhibited a nearly uniform brownish red colour, except on the 
wings. 

The prospect in respect to the behaviour of the Migratory Locust in S. 
Rhodesia during the dry season is at present uncertain. From recent observ¬ 
ation in Nigeria (Lean) the swarms are judged to favour a relative humidity 
of between 60 % and 80 % and to tend to follow zones within this range. Away 
from the eastern border the relative humidity over most of S. Rhodesia falls 
below 60 % from June to August or even later and it is possible that the range 
of the flying swarms will be limited by this factor. 

3. Direction of Flight. 

Most newly matured swarms reported to date have shown a tendency to 
fly in a more or less westerly or south westerly direction. 

4. Feeding. 

The newly matured swarms, once they have taken to flight, are reported 
to be feeding voraciously. 

5. Parasites and Disease. 

Neither parasites nor disease have been in evidence during the month. 

6. Enemies. 

No unusual activity of locust enemies is reported anywhere, but hawks have 
been noted following up flying swarms. Red Mites have been noted on newly 
matured adults. 

7. Destruction of Hoppers. 

The hopper destruction campaign has been continued vigorously in all 
infested districts and there has been an incessant demand for more and more 
poison. The quantity of poison issued up to the end of the month was suffi¬ 
cient to make over four and a half million gallons of spray. 

Reliance is still placed on the spraying method. Efforts to introduce the 
dusting method have met with poor success, one of the main difficulties encoun¬ 
tered being lack of wind to distribute the dust. There can be no doubt that 
in unskilled hands the dusting method is considerably more dangerous than 
spraying both in respect to stock poisoning and in some degree to the operators. 
The dusting method also seems to be prodigal of poison compared with spraying. 

Baiting experiments have in some cases given good results but the result 
on the whole has been irregular and the influence of various environmental fac¬ 
tors still needs to be elucidated. The indications are at present that baiting 
is more effective in dry weather than in wet, and it would appear very rasli 
to place much reliance in this method in the light of present indications in 
view of the fact that locust campaigns in this colony are generally conducted 
in more or less wet weather. 


Mon. 6 Ingl. 
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8. Damage to Crops. 

Speaking generally the crops of the fanners have been successfully pro¬ 
tected from the hopper throughout the colony although individuals have suf¬ 
fered serious damage. 

Native crops have suffered in certain areas, which are difficult of access* 
but have been successfully protected in most of the more accessible localities. 
Many cases of loss of native crops have been due to the reluctance of the natives 
themselves to go to any trouble to protect their own gardens even when supplied 
with material. In certain areas, largely in Matebeleland, the drought has made 
it immaterial whether locust hoppers attacked the crops or not. 

Tripolitania: Invasion of the Desert Locust (Schistocerca gregaria) (i). 

The invasion of the desert locust already reported [see this Bulletin , 1933, 
No. 4, p. 82] has up to the present remained within the triangle El Uotia-Agelat- 
Jefren. All the movements and halts of the insects have been followed by an 
observation and destruction service in which have participated the civil and 
military authorities, the troops and the populace. The control campaign which 
was at first directed against the adults was later directed against the eggs by 
ploughing and collecting. To encourage the egg collecting a Governatorial Decree 
was enacted granting an award of 4 liras per kg. of eggs [see this Bulletin , 1933* 
No. 5, p. in]. 

Up to the present over 100 quintals of eggs have been collected which if they 
had hatched would have produced hopper bands capable of destroying all the 
zones of European and native settlements. 

A certain amount of hatching has however been reported from eggs which 
had in spite of all escaped the control operations. But as the breeding centres 
have been ascertained they will be easy to destroy with complete certainty. 

Up to the present, although it is not possible to make forecasts owing to the 
continued presence of locusts in South Tunisia and in Algeria, the control is 
being effectively carried ont in the Colony. 

Turkey: Destructive Vertebrates (2). 

In Asiatic Turkey (Anatolia) as well as in European Turkey rodents are so 
widespread that nearly every year they cause considerable damage to crops. 
During 1930-31 they multiplied to such an extent in both parts of the country 
that they seriously endangered the harvests. 

I took this opportunity to have sent to me several hundreds of the rodents 
collected in the different regions. 

(1) Communication from the Government of Tripolitania transmitted to the International Insti¬ 
tute of Agriculture by the Italian Ministry for the Colonies (Office of Studies and Propaganda) 

(2) Communication from the official correspondent of the Institute, Mr. M. Sureya, CouncUlor 

of State, Ankara. * 
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Part of thorn I sent to the Zoological Museums of Vienna, Berlin and London 
for purposes of identification. All have not yet been identified but I can indicate 
here the names of the species already determined; — Apodetnus fiavicolks , Microtus 
lydius, M. agrestis, M. giintheri , Citellus citellus and Spalax hungaricus. 

With a view to the control of these rodents the Ministry of Agriculture 
concentrated the locust control organisation in the regions in which the rodents 
had made their appearance. 

The best season for control workfis the winter. Legislative measures compel 
farmers to take steps to control rodents, locusts and any other pest causing da¬ 
mage by their mass reproduction. 

For the control of the rodents poisoned grain and the * Hora * apparatus 
have been mainly employed. 

The grain is treated with arsenic and strychnine. It was found an effective 
and economic means of control in various regions. The * Hora' apparatus, 
by which asphyxiating gas is introduced into the rodents' burrows, may be 
used in winter as well as in summer ; it is highly efficacious, but costly. 

Virus has also been used. Experiments made with this method have given 
results partly positive and partly negative. 

In Anatolia the potato, onion and garlic crops have been attacked by Spalax 
spp. In consequence of the fact that in uncultivated land these rodents raise 
mounds of earth resembling molehills many farmers attribute to moles the damage 
done to their fields of potatoes and onions. They use traps as a control measure. 

Most satisfactory results have been obtained by burying in the potato fields 
tubers poisoned with a solution of sodium arsenate. 


LEGISLATIVE AND AMMINISTRATIVE MEASURES 

Germany. — By Presidential Decree of 16 March 1933 concerning the control 
of grape phylloxera [Phylloxera vast air tx ], vine growers who in the course of the 
anti-phylloxera campaign shall have submitted losses by the destruction or damage 
of their vines shall be entitled to suitable compensation. (Nachnchtenblatt 
fitr den Deutschen Pflanzenschulzdienst, Berlin 1933, 13. Jahrg, Nr 5, S. 38). 

A Decree of 20 April 1933 with a view to preventing the introduction 
of the San Jose scale [Aspidiotus perntctosus ] contains an amendment to the 
Decrees of 3 November 1931 and 8 July 1932 [see this Bulletin, 1932. No. 2, 
pp. 24-25 and No. 11, p. 182]. 

The Minister of Agriculture is authorised, in agreement with the Minister 
of Finance, to extend to countries other than those now suspected of infection 
with the San Jos£ scale the regulation limiting the importation of h T e plants 
and parts of live plants, of fresh fruit and fruit waste to the customs offices 
expressly authorised for the purpose; he has the right to make importation of such 
products dependent on an inspection carried out on entry at the expense of the 
person concerned and which must not reveal the presence or suspected presence 
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of the San Jos6 scale. He may, further, extend the other regulations in force 
to any other country in which the presence of the San Jos4 scale shall be 
proved (i). 

England and Wales. — With the object of preventing the introduction of 
the cherry fruit fly [Rhagoletis cerasi], the Importation of Raw Cherries Order 
of I 933 » dated 9 May 1333, regulates the importation of raw cherries grown in 
France, Italy and Germany into England and Wales daring the 1933 season. 
([Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries ]. The Importation of Raw Cherries Order 
of 1933. Dated 9th May, 1933. [London, 1933], 4 pp. Mimeographed). 

Argentine Republic. — By Presidential Decree of 22 August 1932, Wedelia 
glauca - a Composite known in different zones of the Republic under the 
common names of * sunchillo ‘ suncho ‘ flor de sapo \ * yuyo ' yerba de 
sapo ' or * chilquilla ’ - has been declared a noxious weed. (Ministerio de Obras 
Piiblicas. Boletin de Agricultural de la Provincia de Cordoba, C6rdoba, Julio a Di- 
ciembre de 1932, ano XIII, ndm. 139, p&g. 47). 

*** By another Presidential Decree of the same date Pseudomonas [Bacte¬ 
rium] Savastanoi, the causal agent of the bacterial tumours of the olive, has 
been declared an agricultural scourge (Ibid., pag. 47). 

Argentine Republic (Province of Cdrdoba). — By Decrees Nos. 15301 
and 15560, series C, of 8 September and 28 October 1932, the personnel of the 
provincial administration is expected to lend its assistance to the Officials of the 
' Defensa Agricola Nacional ’ for the control of agricultural pests and particularly 
of locusts. (Ministerio de Obras Publicas. Boletin do Agncultura de la Provincia 
de Cdrdoba, Cdrdoba, Julio a Diciembre de 1932, ano XIII, ntirn. 139, pdgs. 
43 y 44 )- 

Western Australia. — In virtue of a By-law made and passed by the 
Koorda Road Board on 8 November 1932 and approved by the Lieut. Governor 
and Administrator in Executive Council on 5 January 1933, every owner and every 
occupier of land upon which the noxious weeds known as Spanish radish ( Rapha - 
nus raphamstrum) and wild turnip (Brassica tournefortn) axe growing shall, 
before the 15th day of July in each year, thoroughly destroy such noxious weeds 
by uprooting, or by such other means as the Board may direct, to the satisfaction 
of the Board. (Government Gazette of Western Australia , Perth, 20 January 1933, 
No. 3, p. 98). 

*% On 27 January 1933 the Lieut. Governor and Administrator in Execu¬ 
tive Council revoked the declaration of Watsonia as a noxious weed within the 
boundaries of the following Road Districts : — namely, Canning, Gosnells, Murray, 

(1) Communication from the Biologishe Reichsanstalt ftir Land- und Forstwirtschaft, Berlin- 
Dahletn, official correspondent of the Institute. 



Cape*, Manjimup, Harvey, and Balingup Road Districts [see this Bulletin ,, 1933, 
No. I, p. 11], and also approved of W. angusta being declared a noxious weed with¬ 
in the boundaries of each and all of the said Road Districts. (Ibid., 3 February 
1933, No. 7, p. 213). 

Belgium. — By Ministerial Decree of 10 April 1933 any person finding the 
presence of the Colorado beetle (Lepttnotarsa decemhrteata) in his crops or ware¬ 
houses is required immediately to inform the Burgomaster of the Commune. The 
latter will inform the Minister of Agriculture by telegraph. 

The crops declared infested with Colorado beetle will be submitted to the 
treatments prescribed by the Minister of Agriculture or his agent. 

The same regulation may be applied to the crops surrounding the land 
declared to be infested with the Colorado beetle. 

The organisation of the control against this insect is placed under the direc¬ 
tion of a special Commission called the * Comity antidoryphorique \ 

Offences under the present Decree will be punishable by the penalties pro¬ 
vided in Art. 21 of the Royal Decree of 13 May 1929. 

If the application of these regulations shall have caused serious losses 
to the farmer of the land the Minister of Agriculture may decide to grant 
compensation. (Momteur Beige, Bruxelles, 29 avril 1933, I03 en, ° ann£e, n° 119, 
p. 2258-2259). 

United States of America. — By Quarantine No. 69 approved 20 Feb¬ 
ruary 1933, on and after 1 July 1933, the following plants and plant products, 
when used as packing materials, are prohibited entry into the United States 
from the countries and localities named :— 

(a) Rice straw, hulls, and chaff, from all countries. 

(b) Corn and allied plants (maize, sorghum, broomcorn, sudan grass, 
napier grass, Job’s tears, teosinte, Polytoca, Sclerachne , Chionachne); all parts, 
from all countries except Mexico, and the countries of Central America, the 
West Indies, and South America. 

(c) Cotton and cotton products (lint, waste, seed cotton, cottonseed and 
cottonseed hulls); from all countries. 

(d) Sugarcane: all parts of the plant including bagasse, from all countries. 

(e) Bamboo, leaves and small shoots, from all countries. 

(f) Leaves of plants; from all countries. 

(g) Forest litter; from all countries. 

(h) Soil containing an appreciable admixture of vegetable matter, from 
all countries, except such types of soil or earth as are authorized as safe for 
packing (peat, peat moss, Osmunda fibre). 

On and after 1 July 1933, the following plants and plant products, when 
used as packing materials, will be permitted entry into the United Slates from 
the countries and localities named only in accordance with the rules and regu¬ 
lations promulgated supplemental to this quarantine: 

(a) Cereal straw, chaff, and hulls, other than rice (such as emmer, spelt, 
oats, barley, and rye); from all countries. 
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(b) Corn and allied plants (maize, sorghum, broomcorn, sudan grass, 
napier grass, Job’s tears, teosinte, Polytoca , Sclerachne , Chionachne); all parts, 
from Mexico and the countries of Central America, the West Indies and South 
America. 

(c) Willow twigs ; from Europe. 

(d) Grasses and hay and similar indefinite dried or cured masses of gras¬ 
ses, weeds, and herbaceous plants; from all countries. 

(e) Soil containing an appreciable admixture of vegetable matter, from 
all countries, which is authorized as safe for packing. (Quarantine on packing 
materials. U. S. Department of Agriculture , Office of Information Press Service , 
Washington, D. C., February 23, 1933, 7 pp.). 

France, — By Decree of 5 April 1933 the wording of Art. 2 of the Decree 
of 8 March 1932 relating to the San Jose scale (Aspidiotus permciosus) [see this 
Bulletin , 1932, No. 4, p. 57] is replaced by the following :— 

Art. 2. — Importation into France of the products referred to in the preced¬ 
ing article, but originating in and coming from countries other than those affected 
by the prohibition contained in the same article, is authorised only if the consign¬ 
ments are accompanied by a statement from the competent administrative 
authority of the country of origin indicating the place of production. When neces¬ 
sary Orders by the Minister of Agriculture will specify the plants or plant parts 
for which such a statement is not required. {Journal Officiel de laRepublique 
Frangaise, Paris, 15 avril 1933, LXV femft sarnie, n° 90, p. 3883). 

By Ministerial Decree of 20 April 1933 has been instituted at the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Direction of Agriculture, a Commission charged with 
the study of the conditions of the organisation and inspection of crops and 
plants of seed potatoes regularly submitted to phytosanitary control by the 
State. {Journal Officiel de la Ripublique Frangaise, Paris, 22 avril 1933, EXV fcm# 
sarnie, n° 95, p. 4217). 

Italy (1). — By Better No. 13612 of 29 March 1933 addressed to the 
Directors of the Itinerant Schools of Agriculture (‘ Cattedre ambulanti d'Agri- 
coltura ') and relating to the preventive defence against the Colorado potato 
beetle [Lcptmotarsa decemlineata ], the Minister of Agriculture and Forests prescribes 
that, in addition to the rigorous supervision exercised by the Phytopathological 
Observatories responsible for phytosanitary control at the frontier customs 
offices, a special supervision of the potato crops shall be exercised by the personne 
of the said Schools. 

By Ministerial Decree of 15 May 1933, an obligatory Consortium (Synd¬ 
icate) of the olive growers of the Province of Spezia has been formed, which 
has among other purposes that of carrying out the control of diseases and 
pests of the olive. {Gazzetta Ufficiale del Regno d* Italia, Roma, 26 maggio 1933, 
anno 74 0 , n. 122, p. 2212). 


(1) Communication from the Ministry of Agriculture and Forests. 



Morocco (French Zone). — By Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, 
Trade and Land Settlement, dated 31 March 1933, the importation or transit 
of products or commodities enumerated in article 5 of the Dahir of 20 September 
1927, relating to the sanitary police regulation of plant products in the French 
Zone of the Sherifian Empire, can be effected only through the ports of Casablanca, 
Port-Lyautey and the frontier post of Oujda. 

Following on the sanitary inspection of the said products or commodities, 
carried out at their entry into the French Zone of the Sherifian Empire, a report 
is drawn up by the Officer of the * Defense des Cultures ’ in charge of the inspec¬ 
tion. This document which must be forwarded to the consignee or to his repre¬ 
sentative includes a statement of the disinfection or of the fumigation, if such 
has proved necessary. 

In the event of its having proved necessary to destroy or to return to the 
consignor the products or commodities, the Customs office informs the consignee 
or his representative of the fact. 

In the case of any destruction of commodities or products a full report must 
be drawn up. 

The products or commodities enumerated in paragraph 1 of article 5 of the 
Dahir aforementioned, with the exception of seeds, fruits and vegetables other 
than potatoes, tomatoes or aubergines must be accompanied by :— 

(1) a copy, certified as exact, of the invoice of the consignment, stating :— 

(a) the botanical species and varieties included in the consignment; 

(b) the name and address of the sender and of the establishment from 
which the material comes; 

(c) the name and address of the consignee; 

(d) the weight of the packages, as well as the marks and numbers 
affixed, and their contents in each case; 

(2) a certificate of sanitary inspection in full accordance with the model 
certificate annexed to the present Decree. 

The provisions of the Decree of 19 February IQ31 are annulled, with the excep¬ 
tion of the prescriptions of the last paragraph of article 4 which remain in force 
for three months from the date of the promulgation of the present text. (Empire 
Chgrifien. Protectorat de la Republique Frangaise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel , 
Rabat, 21 avril 1933, XXIF me ann£e, n° 1069, p. 373). 

By Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and Land Set¬ 
tlement, dated x April 1933, consignments of tomatoes, aubergines and potato 
tubers intended for the French Zone of the Sherifian Empire or requiring transit 
through it must be accompanied by a certificate of sanitary inspection in accor¬ 
dance'with the model certificate annexed to the present Decree as well as by a 
duplicate of the invoices referring to the consignment. 

On these documents statements must be made, in addition to those in 
regard to the description of the consignment and the place of cultivation, as to 
the variety to which the potatoes, tomatoes or aubergines belong, as well as 
the name, address and mark of the sender and the name and address of the 
consignee. 
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The certificates of sanitary inspection should also attest that the accompany¬ 
ing consignments of potatoes, tomatoes or aubergines, come from crops situated 
more than twenty kilometres from the fields infested by Colorado beetle (LepH* 
notarsa decemlineata) or by wart disease {Synchytrium endobioticum). 

Consignors of potatoes, tomatoes and aubergines should include in their 
consignments only packages of which the packing materials, wrappings, containers, 
sacks, canvases, boxes, barrels, cases, baskets, and in general any material other 
than the tubers and vegetables in question, are strictly new. 

Apart from the ports or the frontier post specified in the Decree of 31 March 
IQ33 relating to the sanitary police regulation of plant products, consignments of 
potatoes may be imported by the ports of Rabat, Mazagan, Safi and Mogador, 
when the consignments in question do not weigh less than 20 quintals 

Whenever fumigation or disinfection is ordered by the Officer m charge of 
the sanitary inspection, the consignments are, as the consignee prefers, sent back 
to the consigner or forwarded by sea to the ports of Casablanca or Port-Lyautey. 

Consignments including packages not complying with the provisions of the 
present Decree are sent back as a whole. This measure is without prejudice to 
the application of the provisions of the Dahir of 20 September 1927, relating 
to the sanitary police regulation of plant products, and of the provisions of the 
Decrees issued in application of the said Dahir. 

The provisions of the present Decree will come into force three months 
after promulgation. 

The provisions of the Decrees of 25 May 1928, 9 November 1928 and 15 June 
1929 as well as the last paragraph of Article 4 of the Decree of 19 February 1931, 
will be annulled on that date. {Ibid,, p. 373-374). 

*** A Decree of the Director General of Agriculture, Trade and Land Set¬ 
tlement, dated 4 April 1933, fixes the tariff of charges due for the costs of fumi¬ 
gation of plant products for importation. {Ibid , p 374-375). 

*** By Decree of the Director of Waters and Forests, dated 7 April 1933, 
owners or holders of land included within certain zones of the region of Meknfcs 
are authorised until 2 September 1933 to destroy by any means except fire 
rabbits which are causing damage to their crops. (Empire Cherifien. Protectorat 
de la R 4 publique Fran§aise au Maroc. Bulletin Officiel, Rabat, 14 avril 1933, 
XXIF™ annee, n° 1068, p. 346). 

Greece (1). — The Presidential Decree of 24 March 1933 published in No. 81 
(29 March 1933) of the Official Journal, which came into force on 29 April 1933, 
prescribes as follows :— 

Art. 1. — § 1. - The importation and transit in the Republic of potatoes 
and parts of potatoes, also of bags and other packings which have served for 

(1) Communication from the official correspondent of the institute, Mr. A. Ayoxjtantis, Chief 
of the Phytopathological Section of the Ministry of Agriculture, Athens. 
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their transport and storage, coming £rom countries attacked by the Colorado 
beetle {Doryphot a [Leptinotarsa] decemlineata) or by wart disease (Synchytrium 
endobioticum) are forbidden. 

§ 2. — Importation and transit in the Republic of potatoes coming from 
countries other than those affected by the ban contained in the preceding para* 
graph are authorised on the following conditions:— 

{a) If the potatoes are packed the packing materials (bags, baskets, 
boxe§, etc.) must be new and sealed by the official Plant Protection Service of 
the country of origin. 

If the potatoes are transported by rail the wagons must be closed and sealed 
as above. 

(b) Each consignment of potatoes must be accompanied by two copies 
of the certificate of health and origin issued in conformity with the model annexed 
to the present Decree, in the language of the country of origin and in French, 
or officially translated into Greek; one of the two copies shall remain at the 
Customs Office by which the entry and transit of the potatoes were effected and 
the other shall accompany the consignment *. 

This certificate must not have been issued more than 20 days before the 
date of the loading of the potatoes. 

The foreign authorities issuing the certificate must then send the original 
to the Ministry of Agriculture (Phytopatological Section) at Athens. 

For importations of potatoes effected by rail the two copies of the certificate 
of health and origin must be annexed to the way-bill. 

If a consignment includes several wagons, each wagon must be accompanied 
by two copies of the certificate issued for each wagon separately. 

§ 3. - The importation of potatoes coming from a country free from the 
Colorado beetle and wart disease, but having crossed a country infected with 
this insect or fungus, is authorised on condition that they are packed and sealed 
by the official Plant Protection Service of the country of origin. 

If they are transported by rail the formalities specified in the preceding 
paragraph, will be applicable. 

§ 4. - The frontier Customs Offices, in the case of transport by land, or 
of the ports in the case of transport by sea, will forbid the entry and transit 
of potatoes, their parts, packings, etc., if the consignments do not comply abso¬ 
lutely with the conditions of the present Decree. 

§ 5. - The entry and transit of potatoes in the Republic may take place only 
by the Customs Office of Eidomeni and by the ports of Piraeus, Salonica and Patras. 

§ 6, - The countries at present considered as infested by the Colorado 
beetle are France, exclusive of the French Colonies and Corsica, the United States 
of America and Canada. 

§ 7. - The countries at present considered infected with wart t disease are 
Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, Denmark, Switzerland, Ireland, the Nether¬ 
lands, Great Britain, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Czechoslovakia and Finland. 


* The model certificate referred to in the present Decree corresponds to that annexed to the 
International Convention for Plant Protection (Rome, 16 April 1929) [see this Bulkttn, 1929, No. 4, p. 55]. 



Art. 2. — The *entry of live plants and parts of live plants, of bulbs, of 
rhizomes and tubers (other than potatoes), on condition that thiy do not fall 
under the prohibitions contained in the measures in force against grape phylloxera 
[Phylloxera vastatrix ], is authorised only if each consignment is accompanied 
by an official certificate of the country of origin stating that the products are 
free from Colorado beetle and that this beetle does not exist in the region where 
the products were grown nor within a radius of ioo kilometres. 

Art. 3. — The importation of seed potatoes is allowed whatever their origin 
on the following conditions :— 

(1) A permit from the Ministry of Agriculture must be obtained in 
advance; 

(2) The potatoes must be packed ; 

(3) The packings must be absolutely new; 

(4) Each package must be sealed by the official Plant Protection Service 
of the country of origin; 

(5) Each consignment must be accompanied by a certificate of health 
and origin complying with the conditions contained in Art. 1 of the present Decree, 
by a statement from the firm supplying the seed potatoes specifying, in addition 
to the particulars of the consignment, the variety of the potato, and by a decla¬ 
ration that the potatoes are good for planting. 

Art. 4. — The Ministry of Agriculture reserves the right to have the potatoes 
for import and the products specified in Art. 2 of the present Decree inspected 
by special officials, even in cases in which they comply with all the conditions 
of the said article. 

If it results from this inspection that the potatoes or other products are 
carriers of the Colorado beetle, of the potato tuber moth (Phthorimaea operculella) 
or of wart disease these products will be either returned within 15 days at the 
expense of the importer, or submitted to disinfection also at the expense of the 
importer, whenever this measure shall be judged sufficient and the means of disin¬ 
fection are available in the port of entry, or shall be destroyed, again at the 
expense of the importer, without any compensation being payable. 

The destruction shall take place immediately if storage of the potatoes is 
considered dangerous, or after 15 days. 

The destruction will be carried out in conformity with the regulations of 
Art. 2 of Eaw 217. 

Saar Basin. — The Notice of 30 November 1932 referring to the Police 
Ordinance of 17 August 1932 [see this Bulletin , 1933, No. 2, pp. 36-37] which 
purposes to prevent.the introduction of the Colorado potato beetle [Leptinotarsa 
decemhneata ], establishes that by winter months is intended the period from 
25 September of one year to 15 May of the following year. (Amtliche Pflanzen- 
schutzbestimmungen, Berlin, 1. April 1933, Bd. IV, Nr. 6, S. 228). 
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NOTES 

Congress for the Sanitary Defence of Plants. — This Congress, which is being 
organised by the National League for the Control of Crop Diseases and Pests ~ 
5, Avenue de TOp6ra - will take place in Paris on 25, 25 and 26 January 1934 

The Congress will be supplemented by an Exhibition of apparatus and products 
used m the control of crop diseases and pests which will remain open from 23-28 
January 1934 

The main purpose of this Congress is to facilitate the popularisation by the experts 
of good control means and their methods of application 


Prof. Alessandro Brizi, Segretano generals delVlsttMo, Direttore responsabile . 
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